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Page  9,  coL  I,  line  14  from  bottom,/^  Palasxo  Pitti.  read  Palatxo  Vecchio. 

•—  9,  —  4,  line  19  ttmo  bottom,  for  It  is.  See.  read  The  Palauo  Vecchio ; 
and  line  13  flrom  bottom, /or  the  palace,  read  Palazso  Pitti. 

—  72,  —  9,  line  11,  Jbr  Mr.  Roscoe,  read  Mr.  lioraoe  Smith. 

— 167,  "—  9,  Article  Stxam  Naviqatiok.  We  have  received  a  pamphlet, 
eutitied  A  Brief  Narratioe,  proving  the  Bight  of  the  late.  William 
Syminotoit.  Ohtl  Engineer,  to  oe  considered  the  Inventor  of  Steam  Land 
Carriage  Locomotion,  and  also  of  Steam  Navigation,  From  the  state- 
ments of  the  autiior,  Mr.  Robkxt  Bows,  and  the  doouments  he  has  pro- 
duced, it  is  evident  tiuit  Hskrt  Bxll  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge 


of  Mr.  SymingtoB^  plvia,  and  of  an  unauihorixed  inspection  of  the 
models  of  hie  apparatus,  in  eenstnieting  the  boats  upon  which  his 
iinfiur  claims  to  the  invention  were  founded. 

Mr.  JoHV  K.AT,  of  Rochdale,  has  also  written,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Bell  was  present  when  he,  Mr.  Kay.  suggested  the  idea 
of  working  small  boats  by  hand-michinery,  and  larger  vessels  by 
steam-engines.  Mr.  Kav  is,  however,  evidently  mistaken,  as  he  states 
tlie  conversation  to  which  he  alludes  to  have  taken  place  at  Liverpool, 
in  1796  or  1797,  and  Mr.  Symington  had  actually  worked  a  boat  by 
steam-machinery  in  1768. 
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Devil's  Arrows,  141 

Dijon.  Chnreh  of  Notre  Done  at,  41 

Dorado,  or  Dolphin,  103 
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DunoUy  Castle,  956 

Edinburgh,  view  of,  949 
Edward  the  Fourth,  ships  of.  77 
Egglestone  Abbey.  Ruins  of.  96 
Egyptian  Mummy  and  Case,  156 
^—Mummies,  185 


Elephant,  support  oi  the  head  of,  38 
Elk.  Head  and  Neck  of.  32 
Elmo.  St.  Cdstle  of  at  Naples.  105 
Etawah.  Ghaut  or  Landing-place  of,  28 

Florence,  Old  Ducal  Palace  at.  1 
Fowey  Consuls   Copper-mine,   Corn- 
wall, 44 
Freebum,  Bridge  of,  61 
Freshwater  Cavern.  Isle  of  Wight,  160 
Funns  and  his  family  in  the  flood,  60 

Gloucester  Catliedral,  65 
Glow-wonn.  Male  and  Female.  990 
Goat,  singular  dexterity  of.  183 
Grosbeak.  Peusile,  Nests  of,  116 
(ruernsey,  view  of.  233 
Gymnotus,  or  Electric  Eel,  144 

Hair-grass.  Turfy,  108 
Henry  the  Third,  shipping  of.  76 
Heme's  Oak.  in  Windsor  Park.  181 
Honiiee  on  Mount  St.  Bernard,  184 
Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  145 

Idol  of  the  Sun.  8 
— ^— — —  Moon.  16 


Tuiseo,  24 

Woden.  48 

Thor.  79 
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Seater.  240 
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Knaresborougli  Costie,  25 
KnotH.  saa,  ii37 
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Launch  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Water- 
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Leeds.  Cora  Exchange  at.  196 
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Ling.  Common  Heath,  108 
Lhinthony  Abbey,  distant  view  of,  998 

Ruins  of,  929 

Loch  Tarbert,  859 

Luther's  room,  at  Erfiirt,  193 
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Madagascar.  Natives  of.  905 
Medusa,  Crew  of,  on  the  Raft.  13? 
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Peterborough  Catiicdral,  129 
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THE  PALAZZO  PITTI*,  o»  DUCAL  PALACE, 

FLORENCE. 

Our  engraving  tepresents  the  Palace  of  Leopold, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  situated  in  the  great  square 
of  Florence,  a  point  of  much  attraction  to  strangers 
visiting  that  Celebrated  city.  It  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  Florence,  where  the  buildings 
are  ancient  and  lofty,  while  its  spacious  palaces, 
the  remnant  of  flourishing  periods,  are  of  a  stern  and 
sombre  appearance,  but  look  strong  in  their  old  age. 
In  the  construction  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  for  instance, 
we  can  trace,  throughout,  uncommon  solidity,  and  a 
l)lentiful  use  of  rich  materials,  but  an  utter  disdain 
of  every  thing  that  is  merely  ornamental. 

Florence  (in  Italian,  Fireme,  or  Fiorenza,)  con- 
tinues, in  many  respects,  to  answer  to  its  name, 
which  signifies  The  Flourishing.  It  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Amo,  nearly  at  the  head 
of  the  broad  and  fertile  vale  which  stretches  to 
Pisa,  and  thence  to  the  sea ;  and  the  charming 
tract  of  country  in  which  it  stands,  is  called  the 
'  Garden  of  Tuscany.  The  road  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  between  Pisa  and  Florence,  presents  a 
succession  of  fine  and  varied  prospects,  greatly 
depending,  however,  for  their  beauty,  on  the  sea- 
son 5  as  the  Amo,  which  crosses  Florence,  is,  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  a  shallow  and  mean-looking 
stream,  flowing  in  the  midst  of  a  very  broad  bed, 
and  is  at  times  fordablej  but,  when  swollen  by  rains, 
or  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  it 
becomes  a  wide  and  deep  river.  In  the  height  of  an 
Italian  summer,  also,  travelling  in  the  day  is  often 
irksome  and  fatiguing,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
heat ;  a  circumstance  which  alone  would  take  away 
from  the  enjoyment  of  any  scenery,  however  lovely. 

Florence  is,  in  form,  nearly  an  oval,  and  contains 
a  population  of  about  80,000  persons.     Its  delightfid 
position,  sheltered  by  hills,  many  of  them  well  culti- 
vated, which  again  are  overtopped  by  the  snow-clad 
Apennines;  the  vineyards  and  olive-grounds  in  its 
neighbourhood;    the  various  gems  of  art  which   it 
contains,  in  pictures,  statues,  monuments,  and  noble 
buildings;   the  cleanhness   of  the  hotels,   and   the 
mildness   and  civility  of  its  inhabitants;    all  these 
advantages  have  obtained  for  Florence  the  title  of  the 
"Athens  of  Italy,"  and  render  it  an  agreeable  residence. 
The  number  of  foreigners  living  there  is  generally 
greater  than  that  in  any  other  Italian  city,  with  the 
exception  of  Rome  :  among  these  are  many  English. 
It  would  give  us  pleasure,  did  our  limits  allow  us, 
to  dwell  on  the  amiable  points  of  character  which 
most  travellers  i^ree  in  assigning  to  the  Florentines : 
we  mean  their  gentleness  and  courtesy  to  strangers, 
as  well  as  their  humane  and  charitable  disposition  to 
the  sick  and  distressed  among  their  people.     We 
might  also  touch  upon  their  neat  and  musical  Italian 
dialect.     But  wc  must  return  (for  the  illustration  of 
print)    to  the    city,   its    architecture,    and   its 


so  that,  vhile,  at  Paris,  everf  body  has  to  walk  on 
the  caniage-road,  ^t  Florence,  aU  the  earriages  seem 
to  be  on  the  footpath.  Here  the  carriages  of  the 
gentry  are  numerous,  and  often  splendid,  even  rival- 
ling those  in  London:  they  are  chiefly  brought  from 
Milan,  a  place  noted  for  their  manufacture. 

The  vast  and  massive  style  in  which  the  old  man- 
sions of  Florence  are  built,  has  been  folic  ^ed  in  more 
modem  days,  now  that  there  is  no  longer  that  need 
of  defence  which  existed,  when  feelings  of  hatred 
and  jealousy  burned  between  noble  families,  each 
trying  to  gain  the  pre-eminence  at  the  expense  of 
a  great  neighbour;  as  if  forgetting  that  one  main 
source  of  happiness  is  found  in  walking  through  tins 
life  as  friends,  and  that  the  same  common  dust  must 
soon  cover  them,  and  all  their  boasted  pomp. 

Arholfo  di  Lapo,  who  flourished  in  1290,  and  died 
1330,   was   the   builder   of    some  of  the  larger 


m 


our 


palaces,  particularly  the  Pahzzo  Pitii,  with  its  lofty 
and  frowning  tower. 

•  Florence  is  greatly  improved  «ince  Bishop  Burnet's 
time,  when  "  not  one  window  in  ten  had  any  glaas 
in  it."  But  It  was  then  in  a  low  condition,  owing  to 
the  decay  of  trade.  More  attention  is  now  paid,  in 
this,  as  well  as  In  other  towns  on  the  continent, 
to  what  we  English  people  call  comfort^  tlian  was 
formerly  the  case ;  yet  still,  the  streets  are  in  general 
very  narrow,  paved  with  large  flag-stones,  which  are 
closely  fitted  to  each  other,  with  no  line  of  difference 
between  the  foot-way  and  the  candage-road,  and  re- 
mind an  English  traveller  of  broad  alleys  in  London; 

*  The  Piru  Falacb,  so  called  after  the  name  of  its  founder. 


structures  now  remaining.     At  a  time  when  Florence 
was  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  he  seems  to  have 
led  the  way  as  an  architect,  and  to  have  stamped 
upon  the  city  that  air  of  sullen  grandeur  which  jt 
has  never  lost,  and  which,  at  the  first  glance,  fills  the 
mind  with  wonder.     Such  heavy  and  gloomy  fabrics 
are  certainly  calculated  to  give  a  melancholy  aspect 
to  the  place;  but  with  so  many  objects  of  historical 
interest,  and  so  many  treasures  of  art  on  all  sides, 
and,  withal,  a  cheerful  and  pretty  large  population, 
Florence  is  seldom  accused  of  being  dull.     It  has  the 
aspect  of  a  city  filled  with  nobles  and  their  domestics; 
a  city   of   bridges,   churches,   and  palaces.      Four 
bridges  cross  the  Amo,  of  which  the   Ponte  della 
TrinitO.,  formed  of  three  elliptic  arches  of  white  marble, 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful  bridges  in  the  world;  an 
exception,  in  point  of  lighttiess  and  elegance,  to  the 
style  prevailing  around  it.     The  famous  Florentine 
Gallery  is  enriched  with  statues,  busts,  and  paint- 
ings,   of  the  highest  order  of  art,  many  of  them 
having  been  contributed  by  members  of  the  splen- 
did family  of  Medici,  with  whom,  indeed,  this  noble 
museum  had  its  origin.     The  building  forms  three 
sides  of  an  oblong  square.     To  go  into  the  details 
here,  or  even  to  attempt  a  general  account  of  its 
contents,  would  be  tain.     The  principal  treasures  of 
the  collection,  however,  are  the  statues  and  busts. 

From  this  Gallery  (which  stands  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Amo,)  a  bridge  leads  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  on 
the  south  side,  where  the  Grand  Duke,  as  an  abso- 
lute sovereign,  resides,  and  holdd  his  court.  This 
palace,  now  called  Palazzo  Ducale,  and  commonly  by 
the  English  The  Ptm  Palace,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Luca  Pitti,  a  Florentine  merchant, 
with  the  ambitious  and  foolish  design  of  out-doing 
in  magnificence  the  Medici  ftimily,  the  objects  of  his 
rivalry )  but  he  nearly  ruined  himself  by  the  ex- 
pense. It  Is  a  rude  and  simple  pile,  defective  in  its 
masonry,  vet  having,  froth  its  toweruig  height  and 
size,  an  imposing  effect,  particularly  fronting  the 
street.  In  the  space  opposite  to  it  are  seen  statues, 
larger  than  life,  including  the  Heraules  by  Bandi- 
nello,  and  the  David  by  Michael  Angelo.  On  going 
through  the  palace,  the  visiter  ftndi  that  it  forms 
three  sides  of  a  court,  which  has  a  fountain  on  the 
fourth )  behind  this  are  the  admired  groves  of  the 
BoboH  gardens.  John  Ray,  the  naturalist,  who 
travelled  over  the  continent  in  search  of  planti,  and 
among  other  places,  visited  Pl<Nrence  in  1664,  ■a3rB — 

I  might  spend  many  words  in  describmg  the  Grand 
Dukes  palace,  and  gardens,  stored  with  great  vaHetf  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  vduable  for  shade,  beauty,  fruit,  and 
scent;  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  statues,  ihick  set  up 
and  down  the  walks  and  knots;  pleasant  fountains  and 
water-works ;  stately  and  delicious  walks,  both  close  and 
open ;  goodly  flowers  and  choice  plants. . .  • . .  1 1  tl^  Florence 
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many  of  the  palaces  are  made  of  great  rough-hewn  stones, 
not  laid  smooth,  hut  projecting  i^ve  the  surface  of  the 
wall :  which  fashion  of  building  is  called  The  Rtutic  man^ 
ner. 

The  garden-front  of  the  palace  has  heen  much 
blamed  for  the  strange  mixture  of  its  architecture; 
but,  we  repeat  that  bulk  and  strength  were  the  chief 
aim  in  this  and  other  fabrics,  joined^  however,  with 
much  that  is  noble  and  elegant.  In  such  palaces,  in 
former  days,  the  rulers,  the  noble,  and  the  merchant, 
dined  together,  surrounded  by  their  family  and  the 
adherents  of  their  party  3  their  guests  were  seated  in 
the  order  in  which  they  arrived.  At  the  board  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  whose  court  was  adorned 
by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  as  well  in 
literature  and  science,  as  in  rank  and  wealth,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  other  great  artists,  were  often  seated 
next  to  himself;  and,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
feuds  which  raged  between  certain  great  clans,  there 
existed  a  kindly  feeling  among  the  various  classes  of 
society,  which,  although  Florence  has  passed  the 
days  of  her  political  and  commercial  importance, 
seems  still  to  continue^  and  to  claim  the  notice  of 
strangers. 

The  apartments  of  the  Pitti  Palace  are  exceedingly 
elegant,  and  contain  the  best  collection  of  pictures  in 
Florence,  we  may  add,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Many 
of  these  were  carried  away  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
when  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  French  armies  under 
his  command,  but  they  are  now  all  restored :  they 
ar?  hung  in  rich  frames,  on  dark  green  and  crim- 
son velvet  grounds:  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are 
admirably  painted  in  fresco. 

The  architect  of  the  palace  was  Brunelleschi,  who 
flourished  in  1420,  and  at  that  time  became  famous 
for  erecting  a  large  and  extraordinary  dome  on  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence.  This  dome,  or  cupola,  was 
the  admiration  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  thought  it  a 
triumph  of  skill;  and  it  is  said  by  some  to  have 
furnished  the  idea  of  that  of  St.  Peter*s^  at  Rome. 
It  has  no  columns  to  assist,  no  hidden  buttresses  to 
shore  it  up,  and  is  nearly  fifty  feet  higher  than  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Of  all  the  churches  of 
Florence,  the  Cathedral  is  the  first  in  size  and 
ornament. 

Almost  every  famjly  of  property  in  Florence  pos- 
sesses, at  some  distance  from  the  town,  a  vineyard, 
the  surplus  wine  from  which  is  disposed  of  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  In  the  walls  of  their  large  and 
noble  mansions,  are  holes  large  enough  to  admit  a 
three-quart  bottle,  and  persons,  of  whatever  degree, 
call  at  any  hour,  and,  knocking  at  the  porch,  thrust 
in  their  vessels,  with  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which 
are  immediately  returned,  with  a  due  quantity  of  wine. 
This  trade  is  not  confined  to  persons  of  moderate 
rank,  lut  is  a  source  of  revenue  even  to  counts  and 
dukes. 


THE  RUINS  OF  TYNEMOUTH  PRIORY. 

In  1 20,  A.D.,  the  Romans,  to  protect  their  possessions 
in  this  island  from  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  built  a  fortified  wall  across  the  narrowest  and 
most  northern  part  of  their  dominions.  This  wall 
ran  in  a  direct  line,  nearly  from  sea  to  .sea,  through 
the  present  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northum- 
berland. The  eastern  extremity  of  this  fortification 
terminated  at  Segedmram,  to  this  day  called  Wall's- 
end,  a  station  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tyne, 
about  four  mUes  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  below  this  point,  appears  to 
have  been  considered  by  them  as  sufficient  protection 
for  the  short  remainder  of  the  distance;  but  at  the 
mouthy  on  one  or  both  sides,  they  thought  it  neces* 


sary  to  erect  some  fortifications.  Indistinct  traces^ 
but  of  considerable  extent,  have  been  found  at 
South  Shields,  of  Roman  buildings;  stones,  with 
inscriptions  upon  them,  occurring  among  the  mo- 
nastic ruins  of  Tynemouth,  present  a  less  certain 
evidence  of  that  people  having  also  resided  there. 

Whether  Tynemouth  was,  or  was  not,  of  Roman 
foundation,  it  was  at  a  very  early  date  selected  as  an 
ecclesiastical  site,  for  which  the  beauty  and  peculi- 
arity of  its  situation  well  adapted  it.  A  wooden 
chapel  was  built  there,  in  a.d.  625,  by  Edwin,  King 
of  Northumberland.  No  place,  perhaps,  in  the 
island,  was  more  exposed  to  the  devastations  of 
the  Danish  pirates.  From  625,  to  1110,  its  his- 
tory is  that  of  alternate  destruction  and  renovation 
continually  repeated.-  Long  subsequent  to  the 
Conquest,  it  was  liable  to  Scottish  incursions,  and, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  ^quently  besieged.  After  that  period,  when 
all  danger  might  be  supposed  to  have  passed  away, 
its  extensive  and  exquisitely-beautiful  ruins,  were 
almost  demolished  for  the  sake  of  their  materials. 

Much  of  the  priory  of  Tynemouth,  it  is  pro- 
bable, was  built  with  the  hewn  stone  from  the  Ro- 
man station  at  the  Law,  South  Shields;  and  great 
part  of  the  town  of  North  Shields,  in  return,  is  said, 
to  be  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  monastery.  Dock- 
wray  square  in  particular,  is  popularly  spoken  of,  as 
having  been  constructed  from  this  source.  Nor  was 
this  ^.  Being  used  as  a  barrack  and  military  store, 
the  work  of  demolition  and  alteration  has  been 
gradually  continued,  down  to  a  late  period.  The 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  ruin  now  standing, 
is  the  three  very  beautiful  eastern  windows  of  the 
chapel,  represented  in  the  engraving*. 

Tynemouth  stands  upon  a  promontory  of  lime- 
stone, rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  a  very 
considerable  height.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  tlie 
cliff",  are  the  ruins  of  the  priory,  which,  from  thoir 
great  elevation,  form  a  very  conspicuous  sea-mark: 
adjoining  them,  is  an  excellent  light-house  upon  the 
revolving  principle.  About  an  hundred  yards  west 
of  the  monastic  ruins,  stands  the  castle,  which  is  now 
transformed  into  a  plain  and  unpicturesque  building, 
and  fitted  up  as  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  corps  of  infantry,  which,  with  some  artillery,  are 
always  stationed  there.  Beyond  the  castle,  lies  the 
village  of  Tynemouth,  composed  chiefly  of  lodging- 
houses  for  the  reception  of  bathers,  who  flock  thither 
during  the  sunmier-months,  from  all  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  and  particularly  from  Newcastle. 

The  port  of  Newcastle  is  an  object  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  nautical  history  of  this  country. 
Until  within  the  last  few  years,  nearly  all  the  coal 
consumed  in  London  was  shipped  from  it.  New- 
castle on  Tyne,  lies  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  upon  the  northern  or  Northumbrian 
bank.  On  the  south  side,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
but  connected  with  Newcastle  by  a  substantial  bridge, 
is  the  newly-created  borough  of  Gateshead,  where  the 
cholera  raged  with  peculiar  virulence,  in  December, 
1831,  on  its  first  appearance  in  this  country.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  on  both  sides,  are  edged  by 
collieries,  by  pit-rows  or  colliery-villages,  and  by 
staiths,  or  machines  for  shipping  t^e  coal,  when 
brought  from  any  distance.  Wallsend,  mentioned  be- 
fore, andHowdon  on  the  north,  with  Jarrow,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  venerable  Bede,  Hebbum,  and 
Felling,  whence  the  well-known  Newcastle  grindstones 

•  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Richardson,  of  Newcajde,  for 
the  drawins  from  which  this  engravix*^  wm  made  (m  well  m  tor 
thoM  of  Warkworth  castle,  already  given) :  and  hope  shortly  to 
furnish  views  of  other  interesting  objects  in  the  North  of  JsAglaiul^ 
DmndiawiDgsbytheniiwabltaitisu 
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ar«  (liipped,  on  the  soutli,  are  the  principal  villagje. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  north  side,  running 
within  half  a  niik  nf  Tynemouth,  on  the  south  side 
extending  tu  the  very  edge  of  the  Bea,  lie  the  two 
towns  uf  North  and  South  Shields. 

The  term  Shields,  or  Sheah,  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  north  of  England,  in  the  names  of 
places,  and  signifieB,  a  small  collection  of  huts  or 
paltry  buildings*.  Both  these  towns  are  of  consider- 
ahle  antiquity,  but  have  only  flourished  within  about 
a  century.  South  Shields  was,  as  is  mentioned 
above,  a  Roman  station,  and  probably  of  no  very 
trifling  importance,  as  the  road  Wreeken  Dyke  ran 
from  it.  During  the  middle  ages,  it  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  sunk  into  entire  insignificance.  From 
this  it  emerged,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the 
salt-trade,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Salt  was  long  the  staple  commodity  of  the  place,  and 
Shields  salt  bears  still  a  preference  iu  the  markets. 
The  process  by  which  it  was  obtained,  was  by  evapo- 
ration from  salt-water,  exposed  in  shallow  vessels 
termed  Fans.  Of  these  pans,  not  half  a  dozen  are 
now  in  use ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  full  activity. 
The  town  is  divided  into  wajrds,  still  called,  from 
these  manufactories.  East-pan-ward,  West-pan-ward, 
&c.  As  the  salt-trade  declined,  others  rose,  which 
more  than  compensated  for  the  loss.  Glass  became 
a  commodity,  in  the  production  of  which  South 
Shields  particularly  excelled.  Bottle-glass,  crown 
or  window-glass  t,  and  latterly,  plate -glass,  have  been 
made  in  this  town  in  great  quantities.  The  prin- 
dpal  support,  however,  of  tiie  place,  has  been, 
and  is,  its  shipping,  and  those  trades  principally 
connected  with  shipping.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  about  18,000;  the  houses  are  generally 
mean,  though  there  is  a  good  market-place  and 
some  respectable  streets  leading  from  it.  The  right 
of  returning  one  member  to  Parliament,  was  given 
to  it  by  the  bill  of  1832.  It  is  in  the  county  and 
diocese  of  Durham.     There  is  a  laige  and  commo- 

*  Tlie  word  ShJfUInrii  (till  applied  in  Scotland  (a  luch  edifiMt. 
t  Sec  Saiurdny  Sfajaiiiw,  Vol.  III.  p.  132, 


diuos  church,  situated  m  the  market-placc;  a  chapel 
containing  700  free  sittings,  was  built  in  1818,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham, 
who  are  lords  of  the  manor,  and  who  ore  now 
engaged  in  erecting  another  chapel. 

North  Shields  is  a  larger  town,  containing  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  Not  having,  however,  engaged 
in  trade,  it  did  not  become  a  place  of  any  conse- 
quence, previous  to  the  time  oif  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who,  by  the  removal  of  certain  restrictions  which 
had  been  imposed  by  the  corporation  of  Newcastle, 
enabled  it  to  engage  succeBsftdly  in  navigation.  Its 
external  appearance  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
South  Shields.  Like  that  place,  its  population  is 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  sea,  and  upon  the  various 
trades  which  are  supported  by  the  shipping.  The 
vessels  in  which  the  fuel  of  the  metropolis  Wus 
conveyed,  belonged  almost  entirely,  until  within  the 
lost  few  years,  to  the  port  of  Newcastle  ;  that  is,  to 
the  towns  on  the  Tyne,  Besides  collier-brigs,  thea-e 
is  also  a  considerable  trade  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
Canadas  for  timber,  and  several  vessels  are  annually 
fitted  out  for  the  Greenland  fishery.  During  the  iata 
war,  the  ship-owners  of  this  port  corriecl  on  %  vpry 
lucrative  connexion  with  government,  by  hiring  out 
their  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  or  stores  7 
this  was  called  the  transport-service. 

Tbe  total  present  tonnage  of  the  port  is  21 1,148 
tons,  employing  8444  men;  of  these,  69,744  toiia 
belong  to  North  Shields,  affording,  at  the  average  of 
four  men  to  the  hundred  tons,  employment  to  1^789 
seamen :  South  Shields,  in  like  manner,  furnishes 
67,980  tons,  and  2719  men. 

The  sailors  from  the  Tyne  will  be  famous  bo 
long  as  European  history  is  read,  as  having  formed 
the  principal  equipment  of  those  fleets,  which, 
under  Nelson,  St.  Vincent,  Collingwood,  and  others, 
raised  the  British  flag  to  its  proudest  elevation.  A 
wreck  which  took  place  off  the  mouth  of  this  river 
some  years  ago,  was  the  cause  of  the  invention 
of  the  hfe-boat,  a  contrivance  by  which  numerous 
Lves  are  now  saved  every  year  on  all  parts  nf 
the  British  coast;  and  with  a  more  detailed  account 
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of  which  we  hope  soon  to  present  onr  readers. 
North  Shields  has  heen^  since  the  recent  Act,  repre- 
sented by  one  member.  It  contains  one  church,  the 
presentation  to  which  is  alternately  in  the  gift  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  of  Sir  Jacob 
Astley,  who  possesses  the  property  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Delaval,  of  Seaton  DelavaL 


EMINENCE  FROM  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

Jahbs  FsacusoN,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
mathematician,  mechanic,  and  astronomer,  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  his  early  life :  I  was  born  in 
the  year  1710,  a  few  miles  from  Keith,  a  little  village  in 
Baznffshire,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  and  can  with  plea- 
vae  say,  that  my  parents,  though  poor,,  were  reli^ous  and 
Aonest;  lived  m  good  repute  with  all  who  knew  them,  and 
died  with  good  characters.  Though  my  fkther  had  nothing 
to  support  a  large  fiimily  but  his  daily  labour,  and  the  profits 
of  a  few  acres  ofland  which  he  rented,  yet  his  children  were 
Dot  neglected,  for  at  his  leisure  hours,  he  taught  them  to 
read  and  write;  and  it  was  while  he  was  teaching  my 
elder  brother  to  read  the  Catechism^  that  I  acquired 
my  leading.  Ashamied  to  ask  my  father  to  instruct  me, 
I  used,  when  alone,  to  study  the  lesson  which  he  had  been 
teaching  my  brother ;  and  in  any  difficulty,  I  went  to  a 
Deishbouring  old  woman,  who  gave  me  such  help  as 
euabled  me  to  agreeably  surprise  my  father,  when  ho 
found  me  one  day  reading  bv  myself,  before  he  had 
thought  of  teaching  me :  he,  therefore,  gave  me  further 
instruction,  and  taught  me  to  write;  which,  with  about 
three  months  I  afterwards  had  at  the  grammar-school  at 
Keith,  was  all  the  education  I  ever  received. 

My  taste  for  mechanics  arose  from  an  odd  accident. 
When  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  apart  of  the  roof 
of  the  house  being  decayed,  my  father,  in  repairing  it,  ap- 
plied a  prop  and  lever  to  an  upright  spar,  to  raise  it  to  its 
former  situation ;  and  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  saw  him, 
without  considering  the  reason,  lift  up  the  ponderous  roof, 
as  it  it  had  been  a  small  weight.  I  attributed  this  at  first 
to  a  degree  of  strength  that  excited  my  terror  as  well  as 
wonder ;  but,  thinking  further  of  the  matter,  I  recollected 
that  be  had  applied  his  strength  to  that  end  of  the  lever 
which  was  farthest  from  the  prop ;  and  finding,  on  inquiry, 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  seeming  wonder,  I  began 
making  levers,  (which  I  then  called  bars;)  and  tried  dif- 
ferent experiments  vrith  them,  and  with  wheels,  which  I 
made  with  my  father  s  turning-lathe  and  a  little  knife. 

But,  as  my  father  could  not  afford  to  maintain  me, 
while  I  was  in  pursuit  only  of  these  matters,  and  I  was  too 
young  and  w«sk  for  hard  labour,  he  put  mc  to  a  neighbour 
to  keep  sheep,  and  then  I  began  to  observe  the  stars  by 
aighl,  fixmg  their  places  on  a  string  with  small  beads  on 
it,  and  then  marking  them  down  on  pai>er.  1  then  went 
to  serve  a  considerable  farmer,  whose  name  was  James 
Glashan ;  when  he  saw  me,  after  my  work  was  done,  go 
into  a  field,  with  a  blanket  about  me,  and  lie  on  my  back 
to  observe  the  stars,  he  at  first  laughed  at  me,  but,  when  I 
explained  my  meaning  to  him,  he  encouraged  me  to  go  on, 
and  that  I  might  make  fair  copies  in  the  day-time  of  what 
I  had  done  in  the  night,  he  often  worked  for  me  himself, 
taking  the  threshing-flail  out  of  my  hand,  while  I  sat  by 
him  in  the  bam,  busy  with  my  compasses  and  pen.  I  shall 
always  have  a  respect  for  the  memory  of  that  man. 

At  this  time,  a  gentleman,  Thomas  Grant,  Esq.,  of 
Achoynancy,  happening  to  see  one  of  my  plans,  asked  me  to 
go  to  his  house,  as  his  butler  could  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
instruction.  I  would  not  leave  my  good  master  till  my  time 
was  out ;  but  I  then  went  to  Squiro  Grant's,  where  the 
butler,  Alexander  CanUey,  soon  became  my  friend,  and 
continued  so  till  his  death.  He  was  an  extmordinary 
man, — a  eomplete  master  of  arithmetic,  a  good  mathemati- 
eian,  a  master  of  music,  understood  Latin,  French,  and 
Greek,  and  could  even  prescribe  as  a  physician  upon  an 
urgent  occasion. 

When  I  returned  home,  I  could  not  tmnk  of  bemg  a 
harden  to  my  father,  so  I  went  to  a  miller,  thinking  I 
should  have  plenty  of  .tin>e  for  my  studies ;  but  my  master 
was  so  fond  of  the  ale-house,  that  the  whole  care  of  the  mill 
was  left  to  mc,  and  I  wis  so  neariy  starved,  that  I  was 
glad  when  I  could  get  a  little  oatmeal  mixed  with  water 
to  eat.  When  my  year  s  engagement  with  this  man  was 
over,  1  went  to  a  farmer,  who  practised  as  a  physician,  and 
who  promised  to  teaoh  me  that  part  of  his  busmess,  but 


instead  of  that,  he  never  ance  showed  me  his  books,  but 
kept  me  to  such  hard  labour,  that  I  was  disabled,  from 
being  overworked;  and  when  my  Ulness  obliged  me  to  leave 
him,  he  would  pay  me  nothine  for  my  three  months'  labour, 
because  I  had  not  completed  my  half-year  s  service.  In 
my  weak  state,  I  made  a  wooden  watch  and  clock,  and 
otner  things,  which  I  took,  when  I  was  recovered,  to  Sir 
James  Dunbar,  of  Duru,  who,  I  heard,  was  a  good-natured 
gentleman ;  he  received  me  very  kindly,  and  by  means  of 
this  introduction,  I  was  afterwards  enabled  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  pursue  my  favourite  studies,  and  sdso  had  the 
pleasure  of  occasionally  supplying  the  wants  of  my  poor 
father. 

James  Ferguson,  whose  own  account  of  his  early  life  is 
here  given,  became  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  Astronomy  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  the  author  of  several  scientific  works. 
AmonK  the  attendants  on  his  lectures  was  the  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Geotve  the  Third,  who  settled  upon 
Ferguson  a  pension  of  finy  pounds  a  year.  He  was  a 
man  of  plain  and  unassuming  manners,  and  firugal  habits, 
and  at  his  death,  in  1776,  waa worth  six  thousand  pounds. 


SUPPLBXSNT  TO 

GRAY'S  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH- YARD. 

TiiK  celebrated  EUgy  in  a  Country  Chureh-Yard,  by  Gray,  is  well 
known,  and  justly  admired,  by  every  one  who  has  the  lest  preten- 
sions to  taste.  But  with  all  its  polish,  and  deep  poetic  beauty  and 
feelins,  it  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  defective,  and  I  have  met 
with  a  remark  in  CeciCt  Remains,  to  the  same  efiect.  Amid  a  saene 
to  well  calculated  to  awaken  in  a  pioui  mind  reflections  on  the 
sublime  truths,  and  inspiring  hopes  of  Christianity,  Gray,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  somewhat  equivocal  expressions,  says 
scarcely  a  word  which  might  not  have  been  said  by  one  who  believed 
that  **  death  was  an  eternal  sleep,"  and  who  was  disposed  to  regard 
the  humble  tenants  of  those  tombs  as  indeed  "  each  in  his  narrow 
cell  for  ever  laid."  With  these  views  I  have  regretted,  that  senti- 
ments similar  to  the  following  had  not  sprung  np  in  the  heart,  and 
received  the  exquisite  touches  of  the  classic  pen  of  Gray.  They 
might,  with  great  propriety,  have  followed  the  stanza,  begmning 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 

No  airy  dreams  their  simple  fancies  fired, 
No  thirst  for  wealth,  nor  panting  after  fame ; 

But  truth  divine  sublimer  hopes  inspired. 
And  urged  them  onward  to  a  nobler  aim* 

From  eveiy  cottage,  with  the  day  aroee 
The  hallowed  voice  of  spirit^breathing  prayer; 

And  artless  anthems,  at  its  peaceful  close. 
Like  holy  incense,  charmed  the  evening  air. 

Though  they,  each  tome  of  human  lore  unknown^ 

The  brilliant  path  of  science  ne^er  trod, 
The  Sacred  Volume  claimed  their  hearts  alone. 

Which  taught  the  way  to  glory  and  to  God. 

Here  they  from  truth's  eternal  fountain  drew. 
The  pure  and  gladdening  waters  day  bv  day ; 

Learnt,  since  our  days  are  evil,  fleet,  and  few. 
To  walk  in  wisdom's  brighfand  peaceful  way.  - 

In  yon  loiie  pile»  o*er  which  hath  sternly  passed 

1  he  heavy  hand  of  all-destrOying  Time, 
Through  whose  low-mouldering  aisles  now  sighs  the  blast. 

And  round  whose  altars  grass  and  ivy  climb : . 

They  gladly  thronged,  their  grateful  hymns  to  raise, 

Oft  as  the  calm  and  holy  Sabbath  shone ; 
The  mingled  tribute  of  their  prayers  and  praise. 

In  sweet  communion  rose  before  the  Throne. 

Here,  from  tnose  honoured  lips,  which  sacred  fire 
From  Heaven's  high  chancery  hath  touched,  they  hear 

Truths  which  their  zeal  inflame,  their  hopes  inspire. 
Give  wings  to  faith,  and  check  affliction's  tear. 

When  life  flowed  by.  and,  like  an  angel,  Death 
Came  to  release  them  to  the  world  on  high. 

Praise  trembled  still  on  each  expiring  breath, . 
And  holy  triumph  beamed  from  every  eye. 

Then  gentle  hands  their  *'  dust  to  dust"  consign; 

With  quiet  tears,  the  simple  rites  are  said. 
And  here  they.sleep,  till  at  the  trumi^  divine. 

The  earth  and  ocean  render  up  their  dead. 

[From  an  AmaiCAN  Writbk.] 

So  completely  is  the  ground  impregnated  witli  seeds,  that 
if  earth  is  brought  to  the  surface  from  the  lowest  depth  at 
which  it  is  found,  some  vegetable  matter  will  spring  from 
it.  In  boring  for  water  lately,  at  a  spot  near  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  some  earth  was  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  360 
feet ;  this  earth  was  carefully  covered  over  with  a  hand- 
glass, to  prevent  the  possibility  of  other  seeds  hcinc 
deposited  upon  it,  yet,  in  a  short  time,  plants  vegetated 
from  it. — Jesse. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA 

No.  VIL  The  Trade  Winds. 
In  our  own  climate,  the  uncertainty  of  the  wind  has 
almost  become  a  proverb.  But  we  can  yet  ^ee,  that 
there  are  some  general  rules  by  which  the  currents 
of  the  air  seem  to  be  governed.  Taking  the  average 
of  the  whole  yew,  the  wind  blows  much  more  fre- 
quently from  the  westerly  quarter  of  the  heavens 
than  from  the  east ;  but  there  are  several  weeks  in 
the  spring,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  when 
easterly  winds  prevail.  These  effects  are  far  too  con- 
stant to  arise  without  some  fixed  ca\ise ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  of  the 
course  and  force  of  the  winds,  to  discover  what  all 
those  causes  are. 

But,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  between 
the  tropics,  the  winds  blow  with  much  greater  regu- 
larity. Their  direction  can  be  calculated  upon  with 
such  a  degree  of  certainty,  as  to  render  them  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  navigation  $  hence  these  stated 
currents  of  the  air  are  called  the  Trade  Winds, 

The  general  phenomena  are  of  this  nature.  Between 
the  tropics,  the  tendency  of  the  wind  is  from  the 
eastward  towards  the  west.  To  the  north  of  the 
Equator,  the  wind  blows  from  about  N.E.  to  S.W.  $ 
and,  jto  the  south  of  the  Equator,  it  blows  from  about 
S.E.  to  N.W.  From  some  little  distance,  on  either 
side  of  the  Equator  itself,  there  is  no  regular  wind. 
There  are  usually  baffling  calms,  accompanied  with 
occasional  violent  storms. 

The  cause  of  the  Trade  Winds  is  very  simple. 
They  arise  from  the  currents  of  cold  air  setting  from 
the  Poles  towards  the  Equator,  combined  with  the 
motion  of  the  earth  itself  upon  its  axis.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  that  the  action  of  me  heat  of  the  sun  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  cause  currents  in  the  air.  When 
air  is  heated,  it  becomes  lighter  than  it  was  before  ^ 
and  any  ouie  may  satisfy  himself,  that  a  current  will 
be  produced,  when  hotter  and  colder  air  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  by  holding  a  candle  at  the 
bottom  and  a1^  the  top  of  an  open  door,  which  com- 
municates between  a  warm  room  and  a  cold  passage  3 
he  will  see  that  the  warm  air  is  running  out  at  the 
top,  while  the  cold  air  is  running  tn  at  the  bottom. 

Supposing,  then,  the  whole  earth  to  be  at  rest,  and 
to  be  heated  in  the  regions  about  the  Equator  much 
more  than  about  the  Poles,  the  air,  at  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  equator,  being  heated,  would  rise,  and 
flow  at  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  equator 
towards  each  pole,  while  the  colder  air  of  the  poles 
would  flow,  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere,  from 
the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and  thus  a  constant 
change  of  air  would  take  place.  On  the  surface  of 
the  earth  there  would  be  a  constant  northerly  wind 
in  the  parts  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  a  con- 
stant southerly  wind  in  the  parts  to  the  south  of  the 
equator  -,  but,  near  the  equator  itself,  there  would  be 
a  calm,  the  currents  from  North  and  South  balancing 
each  other,  and  the  air  there  ascending  continually 
from  the  surface  to  tiie  higher  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Local  causes  will  prevent  the  cxirrents  from 
the  North  and  South  Poles  from  neutralizing  each 
other  exactly  on  the  equator.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  region  of  calms  and  baffling  winds  thus  occa- 
sioned, is  always  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  its 
position  varies  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 

Such  currents  are  continually  taking  place ;  but 
the  direction  of  these  currents,  as  observed  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  will  be  very  materially  altered 
in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself. 
The  earth  turns  round  its  axis  once  in  twaity-four 
hours,  in  a  direction  from  West  to  East  >  and^  since 


the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  about 
24,000  miles  ^/  a  place  on  the  equator  is  carried  round 
at  the  rate  of  about  1 000  miles  an  hour ;  but  any  place 
north  or  south  of  the  equator,  does  not  move  so  fast, 
for  it  will  plainly  move  through  a  less  circle  in  the 
same  time.  Thus,  a  place  very  near  the  Poles 
scarcely  moves  at  all  j  a  place  in  the  latitude  of  60**, 
as  at  the  Shetland  Isles,  mov^es  only  Iialf  as  fast  as  at 
the  equator,  or  at  the  rate  of  500  miles  an  hour ;  a 
place  in  the  latitude  of  30",  as  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt, 
moves  at  the  rate  of  866  miles  an  hour ;  and  as  we 
advance  towards  the  equator,  the  motion  of  the  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface  continually  increases,  as  is 
shown  in  the  table  below,  which  is  given  by  Capt.  Hall. 

n.„„^  «r  Milet  as  Hour  DifTen'no?!  of 

I  .?u.??i«  ^y  t»»e  Earth's  daily        Diuriml  Motion  in 

*'*""^^-  Motion  on  her  Axit.  Miles  an  Hour. 

90®  (Pole)          ...  0  ....  — 

80 174  ....  174 

70 342  ....  168 

60 500  ....  158 

50 643  ....  143 

40 766  ....  123 

30 866  ....  100 

20 949  ...     .  74 

10 985  ....  45 

0  (The  Equator)  .    .1000  ....  15 

If  a  current  of  air  is  passing  from  the  Poles 
to  the  Equator  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is 
carried  continually  from  parts  which  are  moving 
from  West  to  East,  with  less  rapidity,  into  those 
which  are  moving  with  a  greater  rapidity.  With 
reference,  then,  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
current  which  is  passing  from  the  Northern  regions 
towards  the  Equator,  will  be  affected  with  two 
motions,  one  from  North  to  South,  arising  from 
the  actual  motion  of  the  air,  the  other  from  East  to 
West,  arising  from  the  greater  motion  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  itself  fix>m  West  to  East.  The  conse- 
quence of  those  two  motions  will  be  thlfi  production 
of  an  oblique  motion,  in  a  direction  between  the  two : 
or  there  will  be  perceived  a  wind  blowing  from  about 
Uie  N.E.  quarter.  In  like  manner,  the  southerly 
cmrrent  of  air  flowing  from  the  South  Pole  towards 
the  Equator  will  be  changed,  as  it  advances,  into 
a  current '  which  comes  from  the  South-easterly 
quarter,  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

As  these  currents  advance,  it  is  plain  that  the 
constant  friction  of  the  air,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  tends  to  give  the  air  the  same  motion  which 
the  earth  has,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  that  effect 
is  produced,  the  rapidity  of  the  relative  easterly 
current  slackens.  Tlie  air  gradually  acquires  the 
motion  of  the  part  of  the  earth  with  which  it  is  in 
contact,  moves  on  with  it,  and  becomes  relatively  at 
rest.  The  above  table,  given  by  Captain  Hall, 
will  also  show  that  the  difference  in  the  rapidity  of 
motion  of  two  points  at  a  given  distaaoe  from  one 
another  measured  along  any  meridian,  decreases  ra- 
pidly near  the  Equator,  so  that,  as  the  air  approaches 
the  Equator,  the  friction  of  the  surface  has  a  longer 
time  to  act  upon  the  current  of  air,  coming  from  the 
Poles,  and  is  more  effective. 

Hence  we  might  expect,  as  it  is  found,  that  the 
apparent  easterly  Trade  Wind  would  become  weaker 
near  the  Equator  itself:  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  two  northerly  and  southerly  currents  also, 
in  a  great  measure,  counterbalance  each  other  at  the 
Equator.  The  great  regular  causes  of  a  Trade  Wind 
being  thus  checked,  there  will  be,  near  the  Equator, 
a  belt  of  calms,  or  baffling  and  uncertain  winds,  while 
to  the  North  and  South  there  will  be  a  more  settled 
current  tending  upon  the  whole  from  East  to  West. 

In  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  effects  of 
•  Accurately,  24,899  miles. 
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a  directly  opposite  nature  may  be  expeoted.  The 
warm  air  of  the  Equator  will  be  carried  above 
towards  the  North  and  South  Poles^  and  these 
currents,  moving  from  parts  which  have  a  greater 
diurnal  motion,  to  those  which  have  less,  will  cause" 
a  relative  motion  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air 
from  the  West  towards  the  East.  Thus,  the  clouds 
above  the  Trade  Winds  are  almost  always  observed 
to  blow  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  wind : 
and  Captain  Hall  found,  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  a  gentle  gale  blowing  from  the  S.W. 
directly  opposite  to  the  course  of  the  Trade  Winds. 
The  westerly  winds,  which  prevail  between  the 
latitudes  30°  and  60**,  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  are  no  doubt  occasioned  by 
the  descent  of  the  more  swiftly  moving  air,  which 
has  become  cooled,  and  therefore  heavier,  in  its 
passage  from  the  Equator  towards  the  Poles. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  whole  phe- 
nomena of  the  Trade  Winds  and  Monsoons  beau- 
tifully and  familiarly  explained,  should  consult  Captain 
Basil  Hall's  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Second 
Scries,  Vol.  I.,  ch.  vii.  C. 


JUVENILE  VAGRANCY. 

We  stated  in  a  former  paper  *,  that  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Vagrancy  had  sent  out  a 
number  of  youthful  Emigrants  for  apprenticeship  to 
the  Cape  Colonists.  This  first  experiment  answered 
so  well  in  every  respect,  that  the  plan  was  further 
pursued,  and  we  understand  that  nearly  300  children 
have  been  provided  with  comfortable  situations  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  during  the  present  year, 
through  the  exertions  of  that  valuable  Society.  The 
following  extracts  from  Cape  and  Graharns  Town 
newspapers,  communicate  the  results  of  this  inter- 
'  esting  experiment. 

ENGLISH   APPREMTICB8* 

Tbb  Committee  for  the  Management  of  Juvenile  Emi- 
grants, intend  to  write  to  the  Society  in  London  by  the 
first  opportunity,  for  a  certain  number  of  Apprentices,  boys 
and  girls,  the  latter  trnder  Jburteen  years  ojage.  It  is  re- 
quested, that  applicants  for  one  or  more  of  these  appren- 
tices will  state  in  writing  to  the  Committee,  the  age  at 
which  they  would  prefer  having  them,  and  the  employment 
for  which  they  are  required.  The  Committee  take  this 
opportunity  of  statins,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  publio 
here,  and  in  England,  that  the  youths  hitherto  received 
and  apprenticed,  have  conducted  themselves  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  and  have  given  every  proof  that  could 
be  desired,  that  they  will  become  most  valuable  members 
of  society  t.  John  FairbXirnb,  J.  R.  Tunes, 

Cape  Toufttf  Sept.  2,  1833.  Secretaries, 

Wb  announced  last  week  the  arrival  in  Algoa  Bay  of  the 
Maria,  Captain  Burton,  having  on  board  the  twenty  boys 
destined  for  this  district  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Juvenile  Vagrancy  in  London.  (Jn  Saturday  at  noon, 
the  boys  reached  Graham's  Town,  and  \vere,  within  one 
hour  after  their  arrival,  comfortably  provided  for  in  the 
habitations  of  the  respective  masters  selected  for  them. 
The  general  appearance  of  these  youths  afforded  much 
satisfaction  to  the  Emigrant  Committee,  as  well  as  to  others 
whom  curiosity  had  attracted  to  the  spot  as  spectators  of 
their  arrival.  All  of*  them  appeared  remarkably  healthy 
and  cheerful,  and  most  readily  assented  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  their  disposal,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Committee  previous  to  their  arrival.  From  the  number  of 
unexceptionable  applications  which  had  been  made,  no 
other  equitable  mode  presented  itself,  than  that  of  selecting 
twenty  masters  by  ballot,  making,  however,  eventually, 
some  few  alterations,  which  the  previous  habits  and  pur- 
suits of  the  boys  rendered  absolutely  necessary.  The  un* 
successful  applicants  will  have  the  preference  on  the  next 
arrival,  which  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  not  be  very 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  1S5. 
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distant,  and,  we  mav  venture  to  say,  that  if  on  this  occasion 
five  times  the  number  had  been  sent,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  them  all. 

By  the  communication  from  Captain  Brenton  to  the 
Committee  appointed  at  Algoa  Bay  by  the  London  Society, 
and  from  them  to  the  Emigrant  Committee  of  Albany,— 
extracts  from  which  we  annex, — it  appears  that  the  total 
cost  of  passage  and  outfit  of  each  of  these  boys,  including 
every  item,  will  probably  amount  to  1*2/.  10*.  each,  which 
the  Society  at  home  look  to  have  eventually  refunded  from 
hence. 

We  need  not  urge,  we  are  assured,  upon  the  respective 
masters  of  these  friendless  boys,  the  sacred  obligation 
under  which  they  are  laid,  to  treat  them  with  due  kindness 
and  regard,  and  to  pay  such  attention  to  their  morals,  as 
will  render  them  an  actual  benefit  to  the  community  of 
which  they  now  form  a  part.  It  is  clear,  that  they  have  a 
more  than  ordinary  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
have  BO  adventitiously  become  their  guardians;  and  the 
simple  fact  of  their  forlorn  condition,  adds  very  greatly  to 
the  weight  of  the  obligation.  But,  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  confident  as  we  are,  that  every 
circumstance  in  the  future  history  of  these  young  emi- 
grants, will  be  a  full  and  sufficient  refutation  of  me  un- 
louirded  calumny  mentioned  by  Captain  Brenton,  and  will 
prove,  that  those  who  give  currency  to  such  ^legations 
are  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  subject  upon  which  they 
suffer  themselves,  so  confidently,  yet  so  rashly,  to  pro- 
nounce judgment. 

The  Committee  have  also  accepted  a  trust  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty,  and  which  will  require  in  its  discharge  great 
judgment  and  delicacy.  It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  they  stand  in  the  situation  of  the  parents  of  these 
boys,  and  hence  they  are  equally  bound  to  exereise  due 
precaution,  that  no  one  is  so  placed  as  to  be  exposed 
to  the  contamination  of  vice,  as  they  are  to  guard  against 
his  being  subjected  to  the  effects  of  privation  and  ill- 
treatment.  It  is  proper,  also,  that  the  dispositions  of 
the  youtlis  should  be  consulted  before  they  are  placed 
in  service,  in  order  that  they  may  be  extensively  ser- 
viceable both  to  themselves  and  to  their  masters.  This 
point,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  previous  habits 
of  each  individual,  will  be  very  important,  and  serve  as  the 
best  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  situations 
for  them.  We  have  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  discretion 
as  well  as  humanity  of  the  present  Committee ;  they  are 
not  only  men  of  business,  but  they  have  families,  and  their 
characters  and  habits  give  the  best  assurance  that  every 
arrangement  will  be  made,  conducive  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  boys,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  community  at  larse* 
The  youths  have  most  of  them  been  to  school,  and  are  by 
no  means  destitute  of  intelligence ;  it  therefore  will  not  be 
irrelevant,  if  we  state  what  is  the  line  of  conduct  expected 
from  them. 

It  is  proper  that  these  boys  should  understand  that  they 
have  now  the  good  fortune,  not  only  to  be  placed  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  with  regard  to  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  that  they  are  associated  with  a  community  of 
young  persons,  who  are,  generally  speaking,  distinguished 
for  their  exemplary  deportment,  and  that  a  contrary  line  of 
conduct  on  their  parts  will,  most  assuredly,  meet  with 
merited  disgrace  and  punishment.  At  present,  their  cha- 
racters ar^  viewed  as  equivocal,  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
them  so  to  behave,  that  this  feeling  may  be  removed. 
They  are  bound  so  to  act,  that  if  tl^re  be  any  persons  who 
have  permitted  themselves  to  indulge  in  uncnari table  re- 
flections and  surmises,  they  may  feel  some  remorse — not 
merely  for  refusing  to  aid,  but  aspersing  those  whose  sole 
offence,  as  far  as  tney  are  informed,  is  their  forlorn  and 
destitute  condition ;  it  will  be  for  them  to  show,  that  they 
are  not  insensible  to  kindness  conferred— a  fact  which  will 
be  best  indicated  by  a  constant  anxiety  to  "discharge,  with 
diligence  and  integrity,  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  by 
steadily  availing  themselves  of  the  various  means  of  im- 
provement now  placed  within  their  reach,  and  by  carefully 
shunning  all  those  pursuits  which  foster  idleness,  debase  the 
mind,  and  eventually  lead  to  irretrievable  ruin  ( . 

Graham's  Town  is  now  a  thriving  place,  it  contains 
more  than  six  hundred  good  substantial  houses,  two 
public  libraries,  a  handsome  commercial  hall  in 
progress,  a  newspaper,  several  excellent  inns,  a  popu- 
lation of  between  two  and  three  thousand  souls^  and 
its  annual  exports  exceed  50,000/.  sterling. 
%  Graham^i  T(nm  Jimmal,  July  )8, 1633. 
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THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 
I.    Sunday. 

At  this  hKppy  period  of  the  world,  we  cannot  refleci 

OQ  the  idolatry  of  ancient  times,  without  some  as- 
tonishment at  the  folly  which  has,  in  various  r^ons, 

so  sadly  clouded  the  human  mind.     We  feel,  indeed, 

that  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  heavens  above 

US;    to  view  the  planets  moving  in  their  governed 

order;  to  find  comets  darting  from  syst«ra  to  system 

in  an  orbit  of  wonderful  extent;  to  see  stars  beyond 

stars,  and  to  have  evidence  of  the  light  of  others, 

whose   full   beams   have   not   yet  reached  us:    we 

cannot  meditate  on  these  things,  without  a  feeling  of 

awe,    that    this   grandeur  of    nature  proclaims    an 

Author   tremendously  great.     But  it  is  difficult  to 

conceive,  how  the  lessons  of  the  skies  should  have 

tanght  that  narrow  and  confined  idolatry,  which  their 

amazing  grandeur  and  almost  endless  extent  seem 

calculated  to  forbid. 

In  every  nation  but  the  Jewish,  a  gross  s^tem  of 

superstition  was  gradually  established.     Human  folly 

chose  out  strange  objects  to  represent  the  Deity; 

the  most  ancient  of  tiiese  were  the  heavenly  bodies, 

the  worship  of  which  was  sc^  strictly  forbidden  to  the 

Israelites ;  "  The  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 

even  all  the  host  of  heaven,  which  the  Lord  thy 

God  hath  divided  unto  all  nations  under  the  whole 
heaven."  (Dent.  iv.  19.)  The  departed  heroes  and 
kings,  beloi^ng  to  heathen  naUons,  were  raised  into 
gods.  Foolish  fancy  soon  added  so  many  others, 
that  the  air,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  woods,  and  the 
earth,  became  stocked  with  divinities  :  and  it  was 
easier,  as  an  ancient  sage  remariced,  to  find  a  deity 
than  a  man. 

When  onr  Saxon  ancestors  had  settled  themselves 
in  England,  they  had  many  gods,  and  worshipped 
various  images.  Speed,  the  historian  of  Britain,  ob- 
serves, "  As  in  virtues  the  Saxons  outstripped  most 
Pagans,  so  in  the  zeal  of  their  heathenish  superstition 
and  idolatmu4  service,  they  equalled  any  of  them; 
for  besides  Herthug,  or  mother  Earth,  they  worshipped 
Mercury  (or  more  probably  Mars),  under  the  name 
of  Wo4en,  as  their  principal  god  of  battle,  and 
sacrificed  to  him  their  prisoners  taken  in  war;  and 
of  him  named  one  of  the  week-days  Wodensday 
(Wednesday).  His  wife,  named  Frea,  was,  by  the 
like  foolery  hdd  to  be  Venus,  a  goddess,  unto  whom 
another  of  their  week-days  was  assigned  for  name 
and  service,  which  of  us  is  called  Friday." 

There  is,  however,  a  beauty  in  the  name  given  by 
the  Saxon  and  German  uatiuns  to  the  Deity,  whom 
they  ignorantly  worshipped,  which  is  not  equalled 
by  any  other,  except  his  hallowed  Hebrew  name, 
Jehovah.  The  Saxons  call  him  Con,  which  is 
literally  Tbe  Good;  the  same  word  signifying  both 
the  Deity  and  his  mo4  endearing  quality. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  to  whose  Hiitory  of  Ike  Anglo- 
Saxons  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  abuvc  remarks, 
observes,  that  the  peculiar  system  of  worship  among 
the  English  Saxons  is  too  little  known  to  us  for  its 
stages  to  be  distinguished,  or  its  progress  described. 
It  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed  nature, 
and  to  have  been  long  in  existence.  Some  of  the 
objt;cts  of  their  adoration,  however,  we  find  in  their 
names  for  the  days  of  tbe  week  : — 

Sunday Thb  Sun's  day 

Monday The  Moon's  day. 

Tuesday Tiw's  (or  Toisco's)  day. 

Wednesday.    .     .     ■     WoonHs  day. 

Thursday     ....    Thunre'i  (or  Thoks)  day. 

Friilay Friga's  (or  Fbba's)  day. 

Saturday      ....     Seteme's  (or  SATUkMS)  day. 

Wc  propose  to  g've,  from  time  to  time,  cuts  of  tbese 
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SOME   ACCOUNT 
OF  THE    MANUFACTURING    TOWN 

BIRMINGHAM* 


OF 


This  e^elnrated  tnotrafbctaitttg  town  is  situated  in  the 
County  of  Warwick.  109  niiles  from  London,  and  con- 
tains about  147,000  inhabitants.  The  earliest  authentic 
notice  of  it  occurs  in  Domesday  Book,  in  which  it  is  called 
Bermengehcnn^whence  may  be  easily  deduced  Bromwychamf 
which  name,  together  with  those  of  Castle-Bromwich  and 
West  Bromwich,  two  adjacent  villages,  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  quantity  of  broom  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  antiquaries  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
Bremenium  of  the  Romans ;  but  others  believe  that  it  was 
a  British  town  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  and  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms.  Its  history*  prior  to  the 
Conquestt  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  and  from  that  period, 
till  we  reion  of  Charles  the  First,  few  incidents  of  moment 
are  recorded.  In  the  civil  war  during  that  reign,  the 
inhabitants  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Parliament;  and, 
in  104^  after  the  King  had  passed  through  the  town,  on 
his  fodte  to  Shferwsbnry.  they  seised  the  earriages  oon- 
tainidg  the  royal  plate  and  fhmiture,  and  conveyed  them  to 
Warwick  Castle.  In  1643,  Prince  Rupert*  on  his  way  to 
open  a  communication  between  Oxford  and  York,  here  met 
with  eonsidenble  resistance,  which  so  proToked  him,  that 
he  set  (Ira  to  the  town,  and,  sfter  several  houses  had  been 
burnt*  the  inhabitants  saved  themselves  firom  fUrthef 
suffering  by  the  pavment  of  a  heavy  fine. 

On  the  I4th  of  July,  1791,  a  party  having  met  at  an 
hotel  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  French  Revolution, 
a  mob  Collected  in  front  of  the  house  and  broke  the  windows; 
they  thence  proceeded  to  burn  down  two  meeting-houses, 
and  destroyed  Dr.  Priestley's  dwelling-house,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  together  with  his  library,  philosophical 
apparatus  and  manuscripts*  The  riot  continued  several 
days,  during  which  other  meeting-houses  and  private 
mansions  were  set  on  fire ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  military 
from  Oxford  and  Hounslow,  order  was  restored :  at  the  ensu- 
ing assizes  four  of  the  ring-leaders  were  convicted,  and 
two  of  them  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Shortly  after 
this  occurrence,  barracks  were  erected  near  the  town,  on  the 
Vauxhall-mad. 

The  extraordinary  increase  of  Birmingham,  the  im- 
provement of  its  manufactures,  the  extension  of  its  trade, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  its  oommeroe,  within  the  last 
century,  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  mines  of  iron-ore 
and  coal  with  which  the  district  abounds,  and  to  the 
numerous  eanals  by  which  it  is  connected  with  every  part 
of  the  kingdonii  Birmingham,  in  the  roign  of  Henrv  the 
Eighth,  was  inhabited  principally,  as  described  by  Leland, 
"  by  smithes  that  use  to  make  knives,  and  all  manner  of 
cutting  tooles,  and  lorimers  that  make  bittes,  and  a  great 
many  nailoufe.**  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  the 
mAUufaeture  of  Are-arms  was  introduced,  and  continued  to 
flourish  tin  the  dose  of  the  late  war,  during  which  the 
Government  contracts  for  muskets  alone,  generally  averaged 
30|000  per  month ;  the  manufacture  of  swords  and  army- 
accoutrements  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and,  since  the  erection  nf  a  proof-house,  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  obtained  ttl  l8id,  that  of  fbwling-pieces  has 
greatly  increased*  The  manufkcture  of  buttons  has  always 
been  a  source  of  Wealth  to  many,  and  of  employment  to 
thousands  I  but  the  buckle -trade,  established  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  became  nearly  extinct  in  1812.  The  leather- 
trade  has  9ho  much  declined,  and  at  present  there  is  only 
one  tan-yard  in  the  towU.  The  principal  branches  of  manu- 
facture are  those  of  light  ana  heavy  steel  goods,  (here 
called  Utjfii)  gold*  silver,  and  plated  wares,  trinkets,  jewel- 
lery, fkncy  articles  of  every  kind  in  the  gilt  toy-trade, 
machinery,  and  steam-engines.  There  are  many  iren  and 
brass  ibunderies,  severtd  rolling-mills  of  great  power,  and 
metallic  hot-house  manufectories,  in  one  of  which  a  hot- 
house was  recently  made  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  50,000/.  Casting,  modelling,  die- 
sinking,  and  engraving,  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection, and  there  are  several  glass-houses,  ana  mills  for 
cutting  glass. 

The  most  ancient  and  extensive  manufkctory  is  the  Soho^ 
about  a  mile  firom  the  town,  where,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs*  Boulton  and  Watt,  the  Birmingham 
manufactures  were  brought  to  their  present  state  of  per- 
fection. In  this  factory  were  coined  many  of  the  penny- 
pieces  still  in  cireulation;  and  here,  also,  gas  was  first 
used  as  a  stibstitute  for  oil  and  tallow,  under  the  auspices 


of  Mr.  Murdoch,  who,  after  a  course  of  experiments  at 
Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  lighted  the  shops  of  this  fiselory, 
and.  In  1802,  displayed  the  success  of  nls  researeliM  in  a 
public  illumination  of  the  Soho,  to  celebrate  the  paaee 
with  Fruice.  Th6mason*e  maaufaetory,  in  ChurclMttreet, 
has  a  snlendid  suite  of  show-rooms,  containing  fine  speci- 
mens ox  gold,  silver,  and  plated  ware,  medals,  bronzes,  &c. 
There  are  also  show-rooms  in  Birmingham  of  improved 
japan  and  papUr  machi  ware,  a  pin-manufactory,  and  a 
general  repository,  called  Pantechnetheca,  for  the  sale  of 
articles  from  the  various  manufactories. 

Birmingham  is  pleasantiy  situated  on  an  eminence,  at 
the  nortii-west  extremity  of  the  county,  and  is  about  two 
miles  in  length.  The  streets  are  generally  spacious,  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Tlie  houses  are  mostly 
modem,  and  some  of  them  are  very  handsome.  In  enter- 
ing Birmingham  firom  London,  the  road,  by  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  small  River  Rea,  leads  up  an  ascent  into  the  market- 
place, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue,  in  bronze,  of 
Lord  Nelson,  finely  executed  bv  Westmacott.  The  market 
place  has  lately  been  verv  much  ralarged,  and  a  handsome 
market-house  erseted. 

The  Nbw  Towif-HALL,  which  is  nearly  finished,  and  is 
intended  to  be  used  for  public  meetings  and  for  the  musical 
festivals,  is  situated  at  the  end  of  New-street  It  Is  a 
noble  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  erected  firom  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Harris,  and  built  of  marble  obtained  fhmi  the  rocks 
on  the  coast  of  Anglesey.  The  total  height  of  the  building 
is  84  feet ;  the  basement  is  rustic,  and  above  it  is  a  handU 
some  colonnade,  with  entablature  and  pediment  The  prin- 
cipal room  is  said  to  contain  a  lar^r  quantity  of  cubic  feet 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  and  will  accommodate  between 
three  and  fbur  thousand  persona  sitting,  or  ten  thousand 
standing.  It  is  140  feet  long,  65  high,  and  65  broad.  The 
whole  win  be  completed  for  less  than  20,000/.,  and  the  build- 
ing is  intended  to  be  opened  at  the  Musical  Festival  in 
October  next  (See  Engraving,  p.  16.) 

The  Nkw  Market-Hall,  erected  from  designs  bv  Mr. 
C.  Edge,  is  a  noble  structure,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  February,  1 833.  It  is  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
stone,  many  of  them  weighing  nine  tons  each,  and  is  in 
the  Grecian  Doric  style  of  arohitecture.  The  principal 
firont  is  in  High-street,  but  there  are  altogether  twelve 
spacious  entrances.  The  length  of  the  building  is  365 
feet,  and  the  breadth  108  feet.  It  occupies  an  area  of 
4379  square  yards,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  June 
of  the  present  year. 

The  Cattle-Market  and  Horse-Fair  are  held  at  Smith- 
field,  outside  the  town,  on  Thursday,  and,  on  the  same  day, 
a  sale  of  horses  by  auction  takes  place  at  Beardsworth*s 
Repository,  an  immense  establishment  near  the  spot,  which 
comprises  accommodation  for  nearly  200  horses,  standings 
for  400  carriages,  and  rooms  for  visiters. 

The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magis- 
trates and  a  high  bailiff,  who  presides  at  all  public  meetings. 

Birmingham  possesses  a  News  Room,  erected  in  1 825, 
Two  Public  Libraries,  a  Philosophical  Society,  a  School  of 
Medicine,  established  in  1828,  a  Society  of  Arts,  instituted 
in  1821,  which  has  an  annual  exhibition  of  pictures,  a 
Mechanics*  Institute,  established  in  1825,  a  Theatre,  and 
Baths. 

Prior  to  1715,  Birmingham  was  comprised  in  one  parish, 
and  for  all  secular  purposes  it  is  still  so  considered ;  at  that 
time,  a  small  portion  of  the  original  parish  of  St.  Martin 
was  formed  into  the  parish  of  St  Philip ;  and,  in  1 829, 
two  other  districts  were  formed  into  the  parishes  of  St. 
George  and  St  Thomas.  St  Martin  s  is  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, in  the  decorated  style  of  English  arohitecture,  con- 
taining some  curious  monuments.  St  Philip's,  erected  in 
1 725,  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  a 
spacious  area,  surrounded  by  handsome  modem  buildings. 
St  George's  was  built  in  1822,  in  the  English  decorated 
style,  and  contains  1378  fi-ee-sittings.  St  Thomas's  is  also 
a  modem  churoh,  having  been  completed  in  1829 ;  it  is  in 
the  Grecian  style.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  built  in  1774;  St  Paul's  Chapel,  in  1779,  to 
which  an  elegant  steeple  was  added  in  1820;  Christ 
Churoh,  erected  in  1813,  for  the  especial  accommodation 
of  the  poor;  St  Bartholog^*s ;  and  St  Peters,  built  in 
1827.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  various  classes 
of  Dissenters. 

The  Free  Grammar-School  was  founded  by  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  endowed  with  the  revenue  of  the  guild  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  which,  prior  to  the  dissolution,  occupied  this 
spot,    The  endowment,  arising  from  land,  at  that  time 
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unonnted  to  only  30/.  per  annum;  at  present,  the  ground 
having  been  let  on  buUding  leasen,  it  prodaoes  from  8000/. 
to  10,000/.  There  are  seven  exhibitions,  of  70/.  per  annum 
each,  to  either  of  the  Universities ;  and  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  foundation  is  150.  The  building  has 
recently  been  taken  down,  and  is  about  to  be  re-erected  in 
the  Gothic  style,  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  Blue-Coat 
Charity,  established  in  1724,  and  enlarged  in  1794,  main- 
tains and  educates  1 30  boys  and  60  girls.  There  are  also 
*  National  and  Limcasterian  Schools,  and  an  Infant  School. 
The  General  Hospital  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
containing  14  wards,  in  which  are  165  beds.    It  is  sup- 

g)rted  chiefly  by  the  receipts  of  a  musical  festival,  held  m 
inningham  every  thira  year.  The  Dispensary  was 
established  by  subscription  m  1794,  and  affords  medical 
relief  to  about  4000  patients  annually  ;  it  is  a  handsome 
building  of  freestone.  Birmingham  also  possesses  a  Self- 
supporting  Dispensary,  maintained  by  small  annual  suJb- 
scriptions  from  the  poor,  aided  by  those  of  the  honorary 
members ;  an  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Eye ; 
an  Infirmary  for  the  Cure  of  Bodily  Deformity ;  a  Fever 
Hospital ;  an  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  a  School  of 
Industry,  in  which  300  children  are  maintained,  and 
employed  in  platting  straw,  heading  pins,  &c. ;  Almshouses 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  numerous  and  extensive  ftinds 
for  charitable  purposes. 

About  a  mile  fix)m  the  town  is  a  chalybeate  spring ;  and 
about  three  miles  to  the  west,  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
quadrangular  encampment,  surrounded  by  three  ditches, 
which,  from  the  extent  of  its  area,  being  more  than  30 
acres,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Danish  origin;  pieces  of 
armour,  broken  swords,  and  battle-axes  have  been  ploughed 
up  in  the  vicinity.  Inconsiderable  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
Priory  are  still  visible  in  the  cellars  of  some  houses  in  the 
square  which  now  occupy  its  site,  and  a  great  number  of 
human  bones  and  sculls  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, parts  of  which  still  bear  the  names  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Priory. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  Vni.  Changes  in  the  Atmosphere. 
There  are  several  causes,  which  tend  constantly  to 
produce  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  We  have 
ahready  noticed,  that  the  air  which  we  breathe  is  com- 
posed of  several  different  dry  gases^  that  it  also  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  the  vapour  of  water  in  an 
invisible  state,  besides  the  vapour  which  exists  in  the 
visible  form  of  clouds,  and  mists  -,  and  that  currents 
of  wind  are  always  moving  some  parts  of  the  air  over 
the  ocean,  and  others  over  large  tracts  of  land,  by 
which  they  become  heated  or  cooled,  and  raise  greater 
or  less  quantities  of  Water  by  evaporation.  Besides 
these  causes,  there  hre  others — for  instance,  the 
action  of  electricity,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the  air 
are  less  known,  but  very  great.  Thus  we  might 
expect,  from  the  combined  action  of  all  these  causes, 
thai  the  atmosphere  should  be  in  a  state  of  constant 

change. 

The  real  wonder  is  that,  in  a  fluid  so  subtile  as  the 
air,  yielding  to  every  pressure,  and  expanding  or  con- 
tracting with  every  alteration  of  temperature,  the 
changes  of  the  air  should  be  confined  within  such 
moderate  limits  as  to  be  scarcely  ever  injurious. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  atmosphere  are  those 
which  affect  its  heat,  its  weight,  and  its  moisture. 

The  changes  of  heat,  are  those  ot  which  we  are  the 
moat  sensible.  But  our  own  feeluigs  give  us  a  veiy  im- 
perfect measure  of  heat  and  cold.  A  simple  experiment 
will  show  this, — suppose  a  person  puts  one  of  his  hands 
into  snow,  or  into  very  cold  water,  and  the  other 
hand,  at  the  same  time,  into  water  as  hot  as  he  can 
bear  it ;  and,  after  suffering  them  to  remain  in  that 
state  for  a  few  minutes,  puts  both  his  hands  into  water 
moderately  warm.  This  water  will  convey  a  sen- 
sation  of  warmth  to  the  hand  which  has  been  plunged 
into  the  snow,  but  wiU  feel  cold  to  the  hand  which 


has  been  inthehot  water.  Aslong,  then,  aawwtnist 
merely  to  our  own  soisations,  we  can  have  but  a  very 
uncertain  estimate  even  of  the  sensible  heat  and  oold 
of  the  air,  or  of  any  other  substance.  Much  less  can 
we  estimate  the  sensible  heat  of  bodies  which  part 
with  their  heat  differently.  If  a  piece  of  wood,  a 
piece  of  marble,  and  a  piece  of  iron,  are  all  placed  in 
a  room  heated  to  a  temperature  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  human  body,  and  the  hand  is  then  laid 
upon  each,  although  each  of  these  substances  have 
the  same  actual  temperature,  the  iron  will  feel  the 
hottest,  the  marble  not  so  hot,  and  the  wood  still  less 
hot.  And  the  reverse  will  be  the  case,  if  each  is  first 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  temperature  much  colder 
than  that  of  the  human  frame,  it  becomes,  then, 
highly  desirable  to  have  some  instrument,  which  shall 
measure  exactly  the  changes  of  heat  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  in  any  other  body.  Such  an  instrument  is 
called  a  Thermometer,  a  word  which  implies  Heat- 
measurer. 

The  principle,  upon  which  a  Thermometer  is  con- 
structed, is  very  simple.     All  fluids,  when  heated, 
swell  out,  so  as  to  take  up  more  room  5  and  again 
shrink,   when  they  are  cooled.     Hence,  if  we  can 
measure  the  quantity  of  expansion  or  contraction,  we 
can  measure  the  quantity  of  heat  which  has  been 
added,  or  taken  away,  provided  that  equal  additions 
of  heat  always  cause  equal  quantities  of  expansion. 
Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is  the  most  convenient  fluid 
for  this  purpose ;  since,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
it  does  expand  equally  for  all  equal  additions  of  heat, 
withui  the  limits  which  it  is  required  to  measure. 
Suppose,  then,  a  certain  quantity  of  mercury 
to  be  put  into  a  tube  ab,  having  a  very  small    ^f\ 
uniform  bore  from  a  to  b,  and  a  bulb  at  the 
end  B.    While  the  end  a  remains  open,  let 
the   mercury  in  the   bulb    B,   be    violently 
heated.     The  marcury  will  expand,  so  as  to    ^ 
fill  up  the  whole  length   of  the  tube,  and 
drive  out  any  air  which  is  in  it.     When  the 
mercury  has  reached  a,  the  end  of  the  tube  at 
A  must  be  closed,  by  suddenly  heating  it  by 
means   of  a  blow-pipe.     We  have  now  ^e 
bulb  and  the  tube  filled  with  heated  mercury. 
But  as  the  mercury  is  left  to  cool,  it  shrinks 
back  into  the  bulb,  leaving  a  part  of  the  tube 
A   perfectly  empty  5    except,  indeed,  that  a     : 
very  fine  vapour  of  mercury  still  remains  the 
effects  of  which  may  be  neglected.     . 

Now  suppose  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
to  be  plunged  into  melting  ice,  and  that  the  ■ . 
mercury  sinks  to  the  point  f.  That  point  is  3  ^*j 
called  the  freezing  point  of  water,  which  gives  ^^ 
one  natural  point  from  which  temperature 
may  be  measured.  Again,  let  water  be  made  to  boil 
when  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  in  its  mean  state,  or 
when  the  Barometer  (which  we  shall  afterwards 
describe)  stands  at  a  certain  height,  and  siq>pOse  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  th«i  to  have 
expanded  as  far  as  the  point  o;  This  gives  us  a 
second  natural  point  for  measuring  temperature. 
The  space  between  f  and  o  may  be  divided  into  such 
a  number  of  equal  parts,  as  may  be  thought  con- 
venient. In  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  is 
commonly  used  in  England,  the  space  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  is  divided  into 
1 80  equal  parts  :  the  freezing  point  being  32  degrees, 
and  the  boiling  point  212  degrees.  In  IUaumur*8 
I  thermometer,  the  freezing  point  is  0,  and  the  boiling 
point  80  J  in  Celsius's  thermometer,  which  is  now- 
most  frequently  used  on  the  Continent,  the  freezing 
point  is  0,  and  the  boiling  pouit  100.  An  easy  rule 
reduces  the  degrees  of  one  of  these  scales  to  either  of 
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the  others :  but  it  would  be  a  great  conveuience,  if  all 
thermometen  were  constructed  to  the  same  scale. 

When  a  thermometer  is  graduated^  or  has  its  scale 
divided  into  equal  parts,  we  have  an  accurate  measure 
of  the  sensible  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  any 
other  body  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  And  thus  we 
can  know  precisely  what  changes  take  place  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air. 

The  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  air  are  also  capa- 
ble of  being  exactly  measured,  by  an  instrument  con- 
structed for  that  purpose,  the  Barometer,  or  Weight- 
measurer. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  air  has  some 
weight.  For  if  the  air  be  pumped  out  of  a  copper 
ball,  and  the  empty  ball  be  then  accurately  weighed, 
there  is  found  to  be  a  sensible  increase 
of  weight  as  soon  as  the  air  is  again  ad- 
mitted :  the  air  being  about  840  times 
lighter  than  the  same  bulk  of  water.  If 
the  weight  of  a  given  quantity  of  air 
could  be  accurately  ascertained  in  this 
manner,  at  different  times,  a  tolerably 
good  measure  of  the  change  of  weight 
might  be  obtained.  But  this  change  can 
be  measured  far  more  conveniently  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  property  of  all 
fluids,  of  which  air  is  one.  If  a  bent 
tube,  such  as  arc,  be  partly  filled  with 
a  fluid,  and  the  tube  be  then  held  up- 
right, with  the  part  c  lowest,  the  fluid 
will  stand  at  the  same  height  in  both 
branches.  But,  if  two  different  fluids, 
as  mercury  and  water  ^  one  of  which  is, 
bulk  for  bulk,  heavier  than  the  other, 
^  be  put  in,  the  upper  surfaces,  m  and  w, 

wiU  no  longer  be  on  the  same  level.  If  d  be  the 
point  where  the  two  fluids  join,  the  upper  surface  of 
the  water,  w,  will  be  fourteen  times  as  much  above  d, 
as  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury,  m,  is ;  mercury 
being  fourteen  times  heavier  than  water.  And  if  a 
column  D  w  of  a  lighter  fluid  than  water  be  above  d, 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  leg  c  a  will  be  pro- 
portionally less.  And  if  air  were  employed  instead 
of  water,  no  air  being  admitted  above  the  mercury  at 
M,  the  height  of  the  mercury  would  be  only  about  an 
840th  part  as  great,  as  if  a  column  of  water  of  the 
same  length  were  used. 

Now  suppose  the  tube  e  c  a,  having 

the    leg  AC   more    than    thirty-eight 

inches  long,  to  be  perfectly  closed  at 

A:    and    that    mercury  were    gently 

poured  in  at  r,  and  that  means  could 

be  taken  to  shut  out  all  the  air  from 

the  part  a  c,  and  to  fill  that  leg  of  the 

bent  tube  entirely  with  mercury.     If 

the  tube  were  now  set  upright,  the  air 

being  freely  admitted  at  r,  the  upper 

surface  of  the  mercury  would  be  found 

to  have  settled  at  some  point  M,  at  the 

height  of  about  thirty   inches   above 

the  line  d  d,  which  is  the  level  of  the 

lower  surface  of  the  mercury  on  which 

the  air  rests  at  d.     The  pressure  of 

the  mercury  above  d  rf  is  therefore  the 

exact  measure  of  the  pressure  of  the 

air  upon  d,  arising  from  the  weight  of 

the  air  in  d  r,  and  of  all  the  air  above 

^  n  up  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere: 

and  if,  from  any  causes,  the  pressure 

of  the   air  on   d  is  increased  or  diminished,   the 

change  will  be  shown  by  a  corresponding  rise  or  fall 

of  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury  at  m. 

Such  an  instrument  would  be  a  barometer:  and  if 


fitted  with  a  scale  at  m, 
would  show  by  inspection  the 
change  of  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  mercury,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  rise  or 
fall  also  of  the  surface  d. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  this 
explanation  is  not  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which 
a  barometer  is  practically 
constructed,  but  simply  to 
show  familiarly  the  principle 
upon  which  it  acts.  The  tube 
at  D  is  generally  much  larger 
than  the  part  a  c  ;  and 
sometimes  the  tube  a  c  is 
straight,  with  its  lower  end 
plunged  in  a  basin  of  mer- 
cmy. 

In  some  barometers,  a 
weight  w  rests  on  the  sur- 
face D  of  the  mercury, 
partly  balanced  by  another 

weight  v,  suspended  by  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley 
p.  The  axis  of  this  pulley  carries  a  pointer  n, 
which  marks  upon  a  dial-plate  the  rise  or  fail  of  the 
surface  d,  and  consequently  the  change  in  tlie 
pressure  of  the  air.  The  tubes  and  pulley  are,  of 
course,  concealed  from  view  by  the  case  of  the  in- 
strument. 

The  changes  in  the  moisture  of  the  air  arc  measured 
by  an  Hygrometer,  or  Moisture-measurer.  Some 
of  these  instruments  arc  constructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  measuring  the  change  in  certain  bodies,  as 
cat-gut,  cord,  hair,  &c.,  which  contract  by  moisture, 
and  expand  by  dryness  :  or  of  others,  as  whalebone, 
wood,  &c.,  wldch  expand  by  moisture,  and  contract 
by  dryness. 

Another  far  more  accurate  Hygrometer,  invented 
some  time  since  by  Mr.  Daniell,  measures  the  mois- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  by  marking  the  temperature 
of  a  surface  on  which  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
just  begins  to  be  condensed  in  the  form  of  dew.  The 
degree  of  the  thermometer,  at  which  this  deposition 
of  moisture  takes  place,  is  called  the  dew-point, 

C. 


Affecting  Incident. — ^When  Dr.  Huttou  was  Bishop  of 
Durham  (as  we  are  told  by  his  biographer),  and  as  he  was 
travelling  over  Cam,  betwixt  Wensleydale  and  Ingleton, 
he  suddenly  dismounted,  and,  having  delivered  his  horse 
to  a  servant,  walked  to  a  particular  place  at  some  distance 
from  the  highway,  where  lie  kneeled  down,  and  continued 
for  some  time  in  prayer.  On  his  return,  one  of  his  attend- 
ants took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  what  was  his  master's 
motive  for  so  sin^lor  an  act;  in  answer  to  which,  the 
Bishop  informed  him,  that  when  he  was  a  poor  lx>y,  with- 
out shoes  or  stockings,  traversing  this  cold  and  bleak 
mountain  on  a  frosty  day,  he  remembered  that  he  had 
disturbed  a  red  cow,  then  lying  on  that  identical  place,  in 

order  to  warm  his  feet  and  legs  on  the  spot. Whitaksr  s 

History  of  Richmondshire. 


Sbntsnces  of  Tliales,  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia,  one  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  born  580  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

What  is  it  that  is  most  beautifUl  ? — ^The  Universe ;  fur 
it  is  the  work  of  God. 

What  is  most  powerful? — Necessity;  because  it  tri- 
umphs over  all  things. 

What  is  most  difficult  ? — To  know  one  s  self. 

What  is  most  easy  ? — ^To  give  advice. 

What  method  must  we  take  to  lead  a  good  life  ? — ^To  do 
nothing  we  would  condemn  in  others. 

What  is  necessary  to  happiness  ? — A  sound  body  a&d  a 
contented  mind. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  most  parts  of  India  are  etill 
grievonsly  infested  with  wild  beasts.  In  all  Eituations, 
except  those  most  inhabited,  the  lion,  or  the  tiger,  or 
the  buffalo,  render  a  passage  through  the  Jungles,  or 
thickets,  in  an  extreme  degree  dangerous.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  to  the  seScty  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  these  powerful  enemies  should  be  kept  in  aub- 
jcctioQi  and  this  desirable  oliject  is  effected  by  enter- 
prising and  intrepid  persons,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  personal  safety. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  formidable  tiger,  the  elephant 
is  a  most  useful  asaistaat,  and  in  this  work  it  dis- 
plays the  greatest  sagacity  and  courage.  Such  is  its 
care  of  its  rider,  that,  in  passing  through  the  jungles, 
whenever  a  branch  hangs  in  the  way  of  the  hoiedah, 
or  seat  raised  on  hia  back,  although  the  elephant 
itself  coidd  easily  pass  iu  security  under  it,  yet, 
knowing  it  would  injure  or  incommode  its  master, 
the  considerate  animal  seizes  it  with  its  trunk,  and 
rends  it  off,  that  no  inconvenience  may  be  sustained 
by  his  rider.  So,  also,  it  is  most  useful  in  giVing 
notice  of  a  tiger  being  nearj  for,  whenever  an  ele- 
phant scents  a  tiger,  which  it  can  do  at  snme 
distance,  it  utters  a  shrill  cry.  But  it  is  in  the  attack 
tJiat  it  chiefly  displays  its  powers  of  usefulness  ;  for 
then  it  raises  its  trunk  perpendicularly,  so  that  when 
the  tiger  charges,  it  may  be  prepared  to  repd  the 
attack,  as  also  to  prevent  a  surprise;  since,  if  the 
tiger  can  but  seize  the  trunk,  the  elephant  is  dis- 
armed. The  leaps,  or  springs,  which  the  tiger  makes 
iu.its  chaj^,  are  truly  astonishing,  yet  a  well-trained 
elephant  will,  generally,  succeed  in  repelling  the  roost 
furious  attack, , by  dashing  the  springing  tiger  to  the 
earth  with  its  trunk,  when,  if  its  foe  be  at  all  stunned 
or  maimed  by  the  fall,  or  wounded  by  the  rifle  of 
the  rider,  the  ponderous  foot  of  the  mighty  beast 
will  actually  crush  the  fallen  victim,  and  at  once 
complete  its  destruction.  But  it  sometimes  does 
happen,  that  an  elephant  turns  away  from  the  con- 
test :  and  whea  this  is  the  case,  the  life  of  the  rider  is 


in  the  greatest  jeopardy,  for  the  tiger  can  easily  cUmb 
up  on  the  elephant  in  ^e  rear,  and  seize  the  person  in 
the  hoicdah  before  he  can  turn  to  defend  himself.  An 
instance  of  such  a  seizure  occurred  some  few  yean 
ago.     The  circumstances  were  these. 

A  party  of  Europeans,  consisting  of  some  indigo- 
planters,  and  of  some  officers  of  a  native  Foment, 
stationed  in  their  neighbourhood,  went  into  the  jangles 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  tigers.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far,  before  they  roused  an  immense 
tigress,  which,  with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  charged 
the  line  of  elephants  on  which  they  were  seated. 
At  this  moment,  a  female  elephant,  in  the  direct 
point  of  attack,  which  had  been  lately  purchased, 
and  was  hitherto'  untried,  through  dread  of  the 
approaching  enemy,  turned  suddenly  round  to  fiy 
from  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
mohaut,  or  driver,  exerted  all  his  skill  to  make  her 
face  the  tigress.  The  active  creature,  therefore, 
instantly  sprang  upon  her  back,  and  seizing  the 
person  in  the  howdah  by  the  thigh,  speedily  brought 
him  to  the  ground :  then  throwing  him,  quite  stunned 
by  the  fall,  o\'er  her  shoulders,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  fox  carries  a  goose,  she  started  off  to 
the  jnngle.  Every  rifle  was  pointed  at  her;  but  no 
one  dared  to  fire,  because  of  the  position  in  wfiich 
the  captii-e  lay  on  the  tigress's  back.  She  went 
through  the  jungle -gross  much  faster  than  the 
elephants  could,  so  that  the  party  soon  lost  sight  of 
their  prey ;  yet  they  were  enabled  to  trace  her  by 
the  blood  in  her  track;  and,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  they 
resolved  to  follow  on,  to  sec  if  it  were  possible  to 
save  the  remains  of  their  friend  from  being  devoured 
by  the  ferocious  brute.  As  they  proceeded,  the 
traces  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  length, 
bewildered  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  they  were 
about  to  give  up  the  search  in  despair,  when  all  at 
once,  they  came,  most  unexpectedly,  upon  the  objects 
of  their  pursuit,  To  their  infinite  astonishment  they 
beheld  the  tigress  lying  dead  upon  the  lon^  Jungly. 
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grass,  still  griping  fast  the  limb  of  their  mifortanate 
companion  in  her  tremendous  jaws;  whilst  he, 
though  still  sensible,  \  was  unable,  from  loss  of 
blood,  to  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  him.  To 
extricate  his  leg  from  the  creature's  mouth  they 
found  impossible,  without  first  cutting  off  her  head. 
This  therefore  was  immediately  done,  and  the  jaws 
being  separated,  the  fangs  were  drawn  out  of  the 
wounds:  and,  as  one  of  the  party  providentially 
happened  to  be  a  sorgeon,  the  patient  was  properly 
attended  to  j  and  the  party  had  the  great  felicity  of 
returning  with  their  ^md,  rescued  from  the  most 
perilious  situation,  and  wiUi  hopes  of  bis  neov&rr. 
He  was  taken  to  the  Picarest  bungalow,  ftnd  by  the 
aid  thus  afford^  he  was  in  a  short  time  able  to  see 
his  friends,  when  be  explained  to  them  the  means  by 
which  he  was  preserved* 

For  some  time  after  the  animal  had  seized  him,  it 
appesred  that  he  had  continued  insensible,  being 
stunned  by  the  fall,  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  as 
weU  as  from  the  excruciating  pain  which  her  fangs 
inflicted.    When  be  came  to  himself,  he  discorered 
that  he  was  lying  on  the  back  of  the  tigress,  who 
was  trotting  along  at  a  smart  pace  through  the  Jun- 
gle, whilst  at  times,  his  face  and  hands  received  the 
most  violent  scratches,  from  the  thorns  and  bushes 
throu^  which  she  dragged  him.     He  gave  himself 
up  as  lost,  considering  that  not  the  least  glimpse  of 
hope  remained,  and  consequently,  determined  to  lie 
quietly  on  her  back,  waiting  the  issue — ^when  it  struck 
him  that  he  had  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  girdle, 
with  which  he  might  yet  destroy  his  captor.     After 
several  attempts,  which,  from  the  weakness  which 
the  loss  of  blood  had  occasioned,  proved  ineffectual, 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  drawing  one  of  them  from 
the  belt,  and  directed  it  at  the  creature's  head.     He 
fired,  but  the  only  effect  it  seemed  to  produce,  was, 
that  after  giving  him  an  angry  shake,  by  which  she 
made  her  fangs  meet  more  closely  in  his  flesh,  her 
pace  was  quickened.     From  the  agonizing  pain  this 
caused,  he  again  fainted  away;   and  remained  totally 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing  for  some  minutes. 
However,  recovering  a  little,  he  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  another  shot,  in  a  different  place.     Drawing 
the  remaining  pistol  from  his  girdle,  and  pointing  the 
muzzle  under  the  blade-bone  of  the  shoulder,  in  the 
direction  of  the  heart,  he  once  more  fired:  the  tigress 
fell  dead  in  a  moment,  and  neither  howled  nor  strug- 
gled after  she  fell. 

But  he  was  not  yet  out  of  danger.  He  had  not 
the  power  to  call  out  for  aid,  and  consequently, 
though  he  heard  his  friends  approaching,  he  feared, 
lest  they  mi^t  pass  the  spot,  without  observing 
where  he  lay.  Happily,  however,  it  proved  otherwise, 
and  thus  his  life  was  saved.  Under  medical  care,  he 
recovered  from  his  wounds :  and  though,  from  his 
thigh  being  so  dreadfully  torn  by  the  fangs  of  the 
tigress,  he  afterwards  suffered  from  lameness,  yet  he 
had  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful,  for  being  thus 
providentially  preserved.  D.  I.  E. 

[From  Statham's  Indian  ReeolUetum$,1 

The  animals  and  costumes  io  our  Engraving  are  adopted  from  the 
spirited  Plates  of  Eastern  Sports  in  Captaih  Munday's  lively 
and  interesting  Shttchet  of  India, 


SOCTETY. 


• 

If  we  are  free  from  the  torment  of  painful  disease,  from 
which  80  many  suffer ;  or  from  disasters  of  broken  limbs, 
and  all  those  many  other  miseries  which  threaten  hmnan 
nature;  let  us,  therefore,  rejoice  and  be  thankfid.  Nay, 
which  is  a  far  greater  mercy,  if  we  are  free  from  tho 
burdeii  of  an  accusing,  tormenting  conscience,  a  misery 
that  none  can  bear,  let  us,  thoreibre,  praise  God  for  his 
preventiDg  grace ;  and  say,  every  misery  Uiat  I  miss  is  a 
new  mercy.— ^IzAAK  Waltoit. 


IV.    Thb  Division  of  Laboue.-^Divi8ion  of 

PaOPSKTY. 

One  advantage  of  the  division  of  labour  is,  that  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  nearly  the  same  time  and 
hibour  are  leqnired  to  do  the  same  thing  on  a  larger 
or  on  a  imaller  scale.  The  most  familiar  instance  of 
this,  is  the  carriage  of  letters.  It  nmkes  very  little 
difference  of  trouble,  and  none  of  time,  to  carry  one 
letter,  or  a  whole  parcel  of  letters,  from  one  town  to 
another:  and  hence,  though  there  is  no  particular 
skill  wanted  in  this  business,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
ona  instance  that  shows  more  clearly  the  benefit  of 
the  division  of  li^lHmr  than  the  establishment  of  the 
Post^fBee,  Were  it  not  for  the  Post-odice,  each 
person  would  have  to  send  a  special  messenger, 
when  be  wanted  to  write  to  his  friend  at  a  distance. 

But  there  is  an  advantage  of  this  kind  which 
wouU  be  obtained  trnmediotefy,  and  without  the  lapse 
of  time  taken  m  in  observation  and  practice.    In 
fact,  a  division  of  labour  is  almost  instantly  adopted 
for  the  occasion,  in  any  ease  that  anddenly  demands 
it,  even  when  tlm«  U  no  peculiar  fitness  in  each 
person  for  tb«  part  allotted  to  him,  and  no  thought 
of   making  tba  plan  permanent.     For  instance, 
suppose  a  emnpany  travelling  tbrongb  some  nearly 
diesert  country,  such  as  many  parts  of  America,  and 
journeying  toB^tber  in  a  kiM  of  caravan,  tar  the 
sake  of  common  seeurityf   when  they  came  to  a 
halting-place  for  the  night,  they  would  not  fail  to 
make  some  kind  of  arrangement  off-hand,  that  some 
should  unlade  and  fodder  the  cattle,  wlule  othera 
should  fetch  fire- wood  from  the  nearest  thicket,  and 
others,  water  from  the  spring:  some,  in  the  mean 
time,  would  be  occupied  in  pitching  the  tmts,  or 
raising  sheds  of  boughsj  others,  in  getting  food  ready 
for  the  whole  party;  while  some  again,  with  their 
arms  prepared,  would  be  posted  as  sentinels  in  fit 
spots,  to  watch  that  the  rest  mig^t  not  be  surprised 
by  bands  of  robbers.     It  would  be  plain  to  them^ 
that  but  for  such  a  plan,  each  man  would  have  to  go 
to  the  spring  for  water,  and  to  the  wood  for  fuel; 
would  have  to  dress  his  own  meal,  with  almost  as 
much  trouble  as  it  costs  to  dress  food  for  the  whole ; 
and  would  have  to  go   through  all    these  tasks, 
encumbered  with  his  arms,  and  on  the  watch  against 
mischief  from  without.     Of  course,  if  some  of  our 
supposed  party  chanced  to  be  by  nature,  or  by 
practice,  well  suited  to  some  particular  task,  and 
others,  for  another,  these  would  be  accordingly  aUotted 
to  them  in  preference  -,  but  if  all  were  alike  in  these 
points,  the  division  of  labour  would  still  take  place, 
and  the  chief  advantage  of  it  would  still  be  felt. 

Such  a  case  as  this  exhibits  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  called  a  temporary  community,  containing  a 
variety  of  labourers  employed  in  their  several  callings. 
One  portion  of  the  members  of  a  community,  are 
occupied  in  protecting  the  rest  from  mischief  -, 
another  in  providing  them  with  food;  another  in 
building  their  dwellings;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

But  in  order  to  the  eidstence  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rights  of  property 
should  be  acknowledged,  and  that  property  should 
be  well  secured.  ''  It  is  this  main  spring"  (says 
Bishop  Sumner,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Records 
of  the  Creation)  "  which  keeps  the  arts  and  civilized 
industry  in  motion.  '  The  first,  who,  having  enclosed 
a  spot  of  ground,  has  taken  upon  himself  to  assert. 
This  it  mtse,  and  has  remained  undisturbed  in  the 
possession  of  it,  gives  a  new  aspect  to  society,*  and 
lays  the  foundation,  not  of  crimes,  and  wars,  and 
murders,  as  Rousseau  proceeds  to  say,  m  if  these 
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were  unknown  to  the  savage;  bnt  he  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  unprovement  and  dvilkation. 

*'  Man  is  easily  bnraght,  and  quickly  reconciled  to 
labour  j  but  he  does  not  undertake  it  for  nothing. 
If  he  is  in  possession  of  immediate  ease^  he  can  only 
be  induced  to  relinquish  that  present  advantage,  by 
the  allurement   of   expected    gain.       Oratiflcation^ 
which,  in  some  degree  or  other,  forms  the  chief 
excitement  of  civilized  life,  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
savage.    The  only  stimulus  felt  by  him,  is  that  of 
necessity.      He  is  impelled  by  hunger  io  hunt  for 
subsistence,  and  by  cold,  to  provide  against  the 
rigour  of  the  seasons.    "VHien  his  stock  of  provision 
is  laid  in,  his  rude  clothing  prepared,  and  his  cabin 
constructed,  he  relapses  into  indolence^  for  the  wants 
of  necessity  are  supplied,  and  the  stimulus,  which 
urged  him,  is  removed.    However  skilful  he  may  be 
in  the  preparation  of  skins  for  clothing,  or  of  reeds 
for  building,  beyond  the  wants  of  his  own  family,  he 
has  no   demand   fbr  ingenuity  or  skill;    for  the 
equality  of  property  has  confined  each  man's  pos- 
sessions to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life)  and  though 
he  were  to  employ  his  art  in  providing  for  his  whole 
tribe,  they  have  nothing  to  offer  him  in  exchange.  As 
long  as  this  state  of  tbhigs  continues,  it  is  plain,  that 
we  can  expect  neither  improvement  of  art,  nor  exer- 
tion of  industry.     Whatever  i»  fabricated,  will  be 
fabricated  with  almost  equal  rudeness,  whilst  each 
individual  supplies  his  own  wants )  and  he  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  them,  as  long  as  the  wants  of  the 
society  are  limited  to  the  wants  of  natujre.    An 
intelligent  traveller,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  ob^ 
serving  this  on  the  spot,  ranarks,  exactly  to  the 
point,  that  'the  Indians  of  Ouiana  have  no  interest 
in  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  therefore,  are 
not  led  to  labour  in  order  to  attain  wealth.    Living 
under  the  most  perfect  equality,  they  are  not  impelled 
to  industry,  by  that  spirit  of  emulation  ii^ieh,  in 
society,  leads  to  great  and  unwearied  toil.' 

"  But  as  soon  as  it  has  been  agreed,  by  a  compact 
of  whatever  kind,  that  the  propcrtv  before  belonging 
to  the  community  at  large,  shall  be  divided  among 
the  individuals  who  compose  it,  and,  that  whatever 
each  of  them  shall  hereafter  obtain,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  his  exclusive  possession  3  the  effect  of  this 
division  will  show,  that  industry  requires  no  other 
stimulus,  than  a  reward  proportioned  to  its  exertion. 
"  We  have  an    instance  in  the  natives  of  the 
Pellew  Islands,  who,  deprived  as  they  were  of  all 
external  advantages,  afford  a  most  decisive  contrast 
to   the  inactivity  of  the  American   tribes.     Before 
their  accidental  discovery  in  1783,  they  had  enjoyed 
no  intercourse  with  civilized  nations,  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  use  of  iron,  or  the  cultivation  of  com, 
or  regular  manufacture  ^  but  they  had  been  fortunate 
in  the  establishment  of  a  division  of  ranks,  ascending 
from  the  servant  to  the  king,  and  a  division  of  pro- 
perty, rendering  not  only  every  man*s  house,  ftumi- 
ture,  or  canoe  his  own,  but  also  the  land  allotted  to 
him,  as  long  as  he  occupied  and  cultivated  it.    The 
effect  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  habits  so  different  from 
those  hitherto  represented,  that  the  portion  of  time  each 
family  could  spare  from  providing  for  their  natural 
wants,  was  passed  in  ^e  exercise  of  such  little  arts,  as, 
while  they  kept  them  active  and  industrious,  adminis- 
tered to  their  convenience  and  comfort.    Here,  also, 
were  no  traces  oi  that  want  of  curiosity  which  all 
travellers  remiffk  as  so  extraordinary  in  America) 
industry  had  sharpened  their  minds.   The  natives  were 
constantly  interested  In  obtaining  every  information 
respecting  the  English  tools  and  workmanship." 

After  quoting  thus  largely  from  Bishop  Sumner's 
work,  we  have  to  observe   that  the  whote  ohapter 


(Chap,  in..  Part.  H.)  is  well  worth  a  perusal,  with  a 
view  to  the  point  before  us. 

When,  then,  this  distribution  of  employments  had 
been  established,  the  benefits  arising  from  it  to  each 
faidividual  would  be  so  drvious,  that  it  would  tend 
towards  a  continual  increase )  the  individual  would 
easfly  discover,  that  he  could  much  better  supply  his 
own  wants  by  giving  his  whole,  or  his  chief  attention 
to  one,  or  to  a  few,  kinds  of  employment,  and  receiv- 
ing from  his  neighbours  in  return  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  than  by  himself  providing  directly  for  all 
his  own  wants.  As  for  the  benefit  thence  arising  to 
the  coMMtTNiTY,  that  is  a  provision  of  Divine  Wisdom  j 
it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  usually  the  case,  that 
each,  who  labours  in  his'  own  department,  should  be 
urged  to  do  so  by  public  spirit,  or  should  even  per- 
ceive and  contemplate  (as  in  the  case  of  our  supposed 
little  party  of  travellers),  the  benefit  he  is  conferring 
on, the  rest.  D. 

THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 

II.  The  Idol  of  thk  Moon. 
In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  list  of  seven  of  the  idol 
deities,  which,  in  the  early  times  of  Britain,  not  only 
received  the  adoration  of  the  English  Saxons,  but 
furnished  names  to  the  various  days  of  the  week. 
Of  these  the  Idol  of  the  Moon,  whence  comes  Mon- 
day, stands  the  second. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  this  gross  kind 
of  idolatry  which  the  Saxons  had  brought  with  them 
into  Britain,  that  Augustin,  or  Austin,  was  sent  hither 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  about  the  year  600.  The 
incident  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  this  measure  is 
very  striking  and  curious ;  and  though  it  is  one  with 
which  many  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  well 
acquainted,  as  forming  an  interesting  portion  of  early 
English  history,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  stating  it  in  the  old  and  quaint  style  of  a 
writer  of  1 605,  (R.  Verstegan.) 

**  It  happened  in  the  time  that  Aella  reigned  King  of 
Deira,  sometime  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  t£eNorthum- 
bers,  that  certain  English  children  of  that  country, 
(whether  taken  in  war,  and  so  transported  by  enemies, 
or  that  it  were  tolerable  among  Pagan  people  to  sell 
away  their  children,)  were  brought  to  Rome  to  be  sold, 
(as  captive  heathen  people  are  wont  to  be  among  Chris- 
tians,) and  standing  there  in  the  market.  A  certain 
reverend  religious  father,  named  Gregory,  being  a 
man  (as  witnesseth  VcTierable  Bede,)  of  the  greatest 
virtue  and  learning  of  his  time,  coming  thither,  and 
beholding  them  to  be  of  a  very  fair  complexion, 
ruddy  and  white,  with  yellowish  hair,  demanded  of 
the  merchant  that  had  them  to  sell,  c^  whence  they 
were  ?  which  being  told  him,  he  asked  if  they  were 
christened  ?  It  was  answered  that  they  were  not : 
whereat,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  said,  Alas !  that  the 
author  of  darkness  should  yet  detidn  people  of  such 
bright  countenances  in  his  possession,  and  that  those 
with  such  fair  faces  should  inwardly  carry  such  foul 
souls.  Demai^ding  by  what  name  this  people  were 
called,  answer  was  made  him  that  they  were  called 
Angles,  or  rather  (if  H  wen  pmnouneed  as  they 
called  themselves,)  ttUpUM,  that  is  to  say^  English. 
The  reverend  leather  perceiving  t^s  name  to  allude 
unto  the  name  of  AnfsU,  in  Iran,  aaid.  Verily,  not 
without  cause  ate  they  called  dmgUs,  tat  they  have 
faces  like  AngsUst  and  meet  it  were  thai  such  were 
made  partakers  and  coheirs  wUh  the  angels  in  heaven. 
Then  demanded  he  the  Bttme  of  the  province  from 
whence  they  camei  and  it  was  answered  him.  They 
were  of  Deira.  That  \a  well,  quoth  he,  for.  they  are 
to  be  delivered  De  irQ  Dei,  that  is,  from  the  wrath  of 
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God,  and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ.  What  is 
the  name,  quoth  be,  of  the  king  of  that  country? 
It  was  answered  that  his  name  was  AeUa;  unto  which 
name  alBO  alluding,  Allelujah,  quoth  he,  must  he 
sounded  in  that  prince's  dominions,  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God  bis  Creator.  And  heing  Btrickcn 
with  much  compassion,  to  behold  that  such  angelical 
people,  in  respect  of  their  great  beauty  and  come- 
liness, should  continue  the  bond-slaves  of  the  foul 
fiend  of  hell,  he  went,  &c."  Then  follows  an  account 
of  Gregory's  intention  to  visit  England,  towards 
which  he  took  a  three  days'  journey  j  of  hb 
recall  by  the  entreaty  of  the  people  of  Rome;  and 
lastly,  on  his  elevation  to  the  popedom,  of  his 
sending  Augustine  and  certain  other  monks  to  this 
country.  They  "after  some  difficulties  and  their 
long  journey,  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,"  where 
King  Ethelbert  gave  them  audience,  the  result,  of 
which,  was  the  baptism  of  the  monarch  and  of  most 
of  his  subjects,  "  the  turning  away  of  the  people 
from  serving  and  sacrificing  unto  their  idols,  Tann, 
Woden,  Friga,  and  the  likcj  overthrowing  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  and  breaking  down  the  abomi- 
nable idols  before  mentioned." 

Although  it  is  certain,  that  through  this  conversion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  Augustine,  Rome  laid  the  first 
stone  towards  the  foundation  of  her  power  in  England; 
it  is  equally  clear,  that  before  that  time,  the  Christian 
Chnreh  existed  here  and  in  Ireland,  independent  of 
that  of  Rome.  Augustine  could  not  prevail  on  the 
British  bishops  in  Wales,  to  own  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff;  and  Bede  mentions,  that  the  Irish 
bishops  and  priests  differed  from  Rome,  in  the.  observ- 
ance of  Easter.  The  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Slate  and  Suceeseion  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  has  shown  this  point  at  large.  "  He  proves, 
Irom  authors  of  nndonbted  credit,"  says  Mr.  Hone  in 
his  Life  of  Usher,  "  that  even  in  the  darkest  and  most 
ignorant  times,  Christ  has  always  had  a  visible 
Church,  untainted  with  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
Romanism,  and  that  these  islands  do  not  owe  their 
Christianity  to  Rome."  This  is  an  answer  to  the 
inquiry,  "  Where  was  our  religion  before  Luther?" 

'        '  k  illustration  of  the  print, 
a  by  Verstegan. 
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TIVOLI. 

Many  of  otir  readers  must  have  beard  of  Tivoli, 
the  Ttbw  of  the  ancients^ — so  famed  for  the  love- 
liness of  its  scenery,— ^for  its  beautiful  groves,  and 
its  crumbling  ruins, — ^its  dark  frowning  caverns^ 
and  the  wild  cascades,  which,  dashing  down  its  rocky 
steeps,  rush,  with  frightful  speed  and  deafening  roar, 
into  deep  black  yawning  gulfs  beneath.  Its  pic- 
turesque charms  attract  the  attention  of  all  travel- 
lers who  visit  Rome;  and  the  strangers  pilgrimage 
to  the  "  Eternal  City'*  would  be  incomplete  indeed^ 
irithout  an  "  excuraloii  to  Tivoli.*' 

This  enchanting  spot  stands  to  the  north-eaatwaxd 
of  Rome,  at  a  distance  of  about  nineteen  miles.     It 


is    a  bold  eminence^    rising    out  of    the    tract  of    forth,  and  joins  its  foammg  sti«am  to  that  which 


country  called  the  Campagna,  and  forming  the 
termination  of  a  projecting  spur  from  the  .great 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  with  which  it  is  more 
ijmmediately  connected  by  the  Sabine  hills.  The 
abruptness  of  its  elevation  produces  a  succession 
of  rocky  heights,  which  break  the  waters  of  the 
Teverone,  into  tboae  splendid  cascades,  that  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
landscape.  This  river,  the  Anio  of  antiquity,  has 
its  source  among  the  Apennines,  in  a  cluster  of 
lakes ;  early  in  its  course*  it  suffers  frequent  inter- 
ruptions, but  thence  continues  flowing  placidly  along 
between  shady  hills,  until  at  Tivoli,  where  the  high 
ground  terminates,  it  falls  headlong  down  into  the 
plain  below.  Above,  stands  the  town,  its  site  occu- 
pying both  banks  of  the  river;  beyond  it,  on  the 
North  and  East,  rise,  afar  off,  the  mountains  of  the 
Sabine  country ;  to  the  South,  appear  the  heights  of 
Frascati,  bounding  the  plain  into  which  the  hill  of 
Tivoli  on  that  side  slopes  in  steep  declivities;  while 
to  the  West,  the  view  is  open,  and  extends  along  the 
winding  stream  of  the  Teverone,  as  far  as  the  great 
city  itself,  whose  loftier  buildings  rear  their  high 
heads,  conspicuous  in  the  distance. 

The  road  leading  from  Rome  to  Tivoli,  passes 
through  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  desolate  por- 
tions of  the  extensive  wilderness,  which  encompasses 
the  *'  imperial  city"  on  all  sides,  and  renders  its  ap- 
proach so  melancholy  and  so  sublime.  After  cross- 
ing and  re-crossing  the  1\everone,  by  Roman 
bridges,  the  traveller  arrivjes  .within  three  miles  of 
Tivoli,  at  a  spot  where  the'  circular  monument  of  the 
Flautian  family,  much  distinguished  in  the  later  days 
of  the  Republic,  presents  a  fine^and  interesting  ob- 
ject. To  the  right,  a  narrow  by-way  branches  off' 
to  the  remains  of  tiie  viUa  of  Hadrian,  while  the 
main  road  continues  towards  the  town,  ascending  the 
steep  hiUs  on  which  it  stands,  through  the  extensive 
olive-ffroves  that  clothe  their  southern  dechvities. 
The  first  ol^fect  that  engages  his  attention  on  his 
arrival,  is  the  ruin  ot  a  beautiful  little  circular 
temple,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  rocky 
preci|Moe,  SQq)ended,  as  it  were,  above  the  great 
cascade.  This  exquisite  remain,  which  is  by  some 
assigned  to  the  goddess  Vesta,  by  others  to  the 
Sibyl,  who  reigned  in  the  neighbouring  groves, 
stands  in  a  yard  at  the  back  of  the  ''  Sibilla  Inn;" 
it  consists  of  t^i  Corinthian  columns,  above  which 
rises  the  entablature,  originally  supported  by  eighteen. 
Its  appearance  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  har- 
monises well  with  ^e  scenery  around.  Some  years 
since,  its  beauty  attracted  the  notice  of  an  English 
nobleman,  who  purchased  it  of  the  inn-keeper,  with 
the  intention  of  transporting  it  to  England,  and  re- 
crecting  it  in  his  paric.  Ine  owner  was  just  pre- 
paring to  pull  it  down,  when  an  order  from  the  Papal 
government  annulled  the  sale,  and  stayed  all  further 
proceedings.      Our  readers   may   obtain   a   correct 


I  notion  of  this  temple,  by  observing  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Bank  of  England,  where  its  columns 
and  entablature  have  been  closely  imitated,  and  a 
porticxi  of  its  circular  form  also  adopted. 

Not  far  from  this  ancient  edifice,  are  the  remains 
of  a  little  square  building,  which  is  supposed,  by 
those  who  regard  its  neighbour  as  that  of  Vesta,  to  be 
the  real  temple  of  the  Sibyl.  The  bade  of  the  temple, 
with  a  portion  of  one  flank,  and  some  Ionic  half- 
columns,  much  decayed,  are  all  that  now  exist.  By 
its  side,  a  winding  pathway  leads  down  the  chasm  into 
which  the  great  cascade  pours  its  rapid  waters,  and 
conducts  to  the  grotto  of  Neptune, — a  dark  cavern, 
hoxa  which  another  fall,  half'Subterran^an,  rushes 


rolls  from  above.  The  united  mass  dashes  with 
frightful  impetuosity  into  the  deep  and  dark  abyss 
below,  and  after  tuinbling  a  little  among  the  rocks, 
is  lost  in  a  second  cavern,  called  the  grotto  of  the 
Siren.  Crossing  the  stream  on  the  top  of  this 
cavern,  which  forms  the  natural  bridge  of  the  Ponte 
di  Lupo,  the  traveller  descends  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  entering  its  mouth,  looks  down  into  the  channel 
through  which  the  river  rushes  to  its  bed  below. 
When  he  has  reached  the  lower  part  of  the  stream, 
the  view  above  him  is  enchanting.  "  Looking  up- 
wards," says  Mr.  Woods,  "  you  see  the  temple,  the 
city,  the  rocks,  the  faUs,  combined  in  the  most 
magical  manner.  It  is  a  scene,  however,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  characterize.  It  might  be  called  sublime, 
if  the  objects  of  beauty  were  not  so  numei\)us;  and 
if  its  sublimity  and  beauty  wane  less  impressive, 
you  would  pronounce  it  the  most  picturesque  view 
that  was  ever  beheld.'* 

But  the  charms  in  which  nature  has  decked  this 
fisdry  scene  are  not  its  only  attractions  ;  it  is  linked 
with  many  classic  ^recollections,  and  rich  in  pleasing 
associations  to  all  who  love  to  contemplate  the  briglit 
days  of  old  Rome,  and  look  with  int»«st  on  evxsry  me- 
morial of  her  greatness.  Its  proximity  to  the  capital, 
the  beauty  of  its  *  situation,  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
and  the  fertility  of  its  adjacent  fields,  all  con^iKni  to 
render  it  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  as  a  retreat  from 
the  anxious  cares  and  occupations  of  their  city ;  and 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  ruins  which  still  adorn 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli,  amply  attest  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  was  held.  Tiradition  yet  marks  the 
spot,  where  is  said  to  have  once  stood  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  famed  Maecenas,  the  wise  counsellor  of 
Augustus,  and  the  liberal  patron  of  genius  and 
learning.  Ruined  villas  (or  rather  the  fragments  of 
them,)  are  still  pointed  out,  to  which  are  attached 
the  names  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  Pisos, 
and  Varus,  and  Lepidus,  and  oUiers,  under  the 
questionable  l^elief  that  they  once  belonged  tD 
those  noble  Romans.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  here 
had  his  celebrated  villa,  and  the  ruins  which  yet 
exist  are  numerous.  "  The  extent,"  says  Mr.  Woods, 
*'  is  immense ;  we  walked  for  above  a  mile  among 
arches,  great  semi-domed  recesses,  long  walls  and 
corridors,  and  spacious  courts ;  through  an  immense 
number  of  small  apartments  and  large  halls." — 
"  Baths,  academies,  porticoes,  a  library,  a  palastra  *,  a 
hippodromefy  a  menagerie},  a  mumachia%  ail  aqueduct||, 
theatres,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  temples  for  different 
rites,  every  appurtenance  suitable  to  an  impt?rial 
seat,"  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  *'  opened  before  me ;  but 
its  magnificence  is  gone;  it  has  passed  to  the  Vatican, 

•  A  place  for  athletic  exercwies. 
t  A  place  appropriated  to  equestrian  exercises. 
X  The  KomaM  expressed  the  signification  of  this  word  by  vivarium. 
It  meant,  as  with  us,  a  place  where  live  animals  were  kept. 

A  plncc  for  the  exhibition  of  sea-fights. 

A  couduii  foi  the  conveyanca  of  water,  supported  on  arches. 
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it  is  scattered  over  Italy;  it  may  be  traced  in  France. 
Any  where  bat  at  Tivoli  may  yon  look  for  the  statues 
and  caryatides*,  the  columns^  tjie  oriental  marbles^  and 
the  mosaics,  with  which  the  villa  was  once  adorned, 
or  supported,  or  wainscoted,  or  floored."  The  causes 
of  this  ruin  are  other  than  the  attacks  of  time. 
"  Hadrian's  invidious  successors  neglected  or  unfur- 
nished it ;  the  Goths  sacked  it  3  the  masons  of  the 
dark  ages  pounded  its  marbles  into  cement  -,  and  anti- 
quarian popes  and  cardinals  dug  into  its  concealing 
continents,  only  to  plunder  it." 

The  modem  town  of  Tivoli  is  dirty  and  disc^reeable 
ill  the  extreme;  and  the  meanness  of  its  appearance 
but  ill  acconls  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  in 
which  it  is  embosomed.  Its  streets  are  filthy,  and 
tlie  houses  small;  although  occasionally  are  to  be 
seen  some  large  mansions.  The  population  is  said 
to  amount  to  10,000  inhabitants;  but  the  town  has 
greatly  declined  from  its  ancient  importance. 

The  engraving  prefixed  to  this  artich,  contains 
a  view  of  the  Piazza  Publica,  or  Market-Place, 
and  exhibits  a  curious  picture  indeed.  The  centre 
of  attraction  seems  to  be  some  very  interesting 
exhibition,  which  engrosses  the  attention  of  a 
motley^  crowd  of  loiterers.  The  ever-active  Punch, 
or  Pulcinello,  as  he  is  called,  is  of  course  present,  and 
contributing  to  their  amusement.  This  curious 
personage  is  purely  an  Italian  character,  and  bears 
no  resembliimce  to  the  grotesque  show  which  usurps 
the  name  with  us.  He  seems  to  be  a  caricature  of 
the  Apulian  peasant,  and  is  introduced  in  almost 
every  farce  in  the  Italian  Theatre,  playing  a  part 
similar  to  that  usually  assigned  to  the  Vice,  or  Fool, 
in  our  old  English  moralities.  He  is  naturally  a  Nea- 
poUtan,  and  among  his  countr3naaen  is,  as  Mr.  Forsyth 
observes,  ''  a  person  of  real  power;  he  dresses  up 
and  retails  all  the  drolleries  of  the  day ;  he  is  the 
channel,  and  sometimes  the  source  of' the  pasmng 
opinions;  he  can  inflict  ridicule,  he  could  gain  a  mob, 
or  keep  the  whole  kingdom  in  good  humour.*' 

The  dress  of  Pulcinello,  is  a  very  ample  shirt, 
hanging  down  on  every  side,  but  particularly  in  firont, 
over  a  pair  of  white  trowsers.  The  design  of  this 
costume,  Mr.  Gahffe  suggests,  is  to  show  the  capacity 
he  could  fill,  if  be  had  but  enough  to  eat  of  his 
favourite  maccaroni.  '^He  wears  (like  harlequin) 
on  the  upper  part  of  bis  face,  a  black  half-mask,  of 
which,"  says  that  gentleman,  **  I  could  never  guess 
the  origin.  His  character  it  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  deepest  ignorance  and  natural  wit;  malice  and 
simplicity;  keen  repaitees)  cunning  and  stupidity. 
He  is  id  ways  a  thief  and  a  pickpocket;  but  at 
the  same  tine,  is  himself  Ae  easiest  of  dupes;  a 
great  braggadodoy  but  a  complete  coward.  When- 
ever questions  are  put  to  him,  to  which  he  cannot 
reply  without  danger,  he  afifects  downright  idiocy, 
and  pretends  not  to  understand  a  word.  He  does 
not  bear  ill-will  to  others,  but  he  has  a  particular  fond- 
ness for  himself;  and  he  has  an  enormous  appetite, 
without  the  means  of  feeding  it.  In  short,  he  is  like 
Caliban  in  some  things,  hke  Sancho  in  others,  like 
Falstaff  in  many,  but  yet  dififcrent  from  them  all." 

Tivoli  possesses  a  cathedral  and  several  churches, 
many  of  which  probably  occupy  the  sites  of  ancient 
temples.  The  inhabitants  embraced  the  Christian 
religiou  at  an  early  period ;  and  the  annalist,  Baro- 
nius,  preserves  a  traditionary  legend,  which  ascribes 
their  conversion  to  a  curious  event,  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  romantic  character  of  the  region  in 
^*'hich  its  occurrence  is  placed.  It  appears,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Decius,  a  young  lady  of 
iioble  extraction,  named  Victoria,  was  warned  by  an 

*  Female  statues,  used  in  aichitecture  as  the  substitutes  of 


angel  to  consecrate  herself  to  heaven.  A  young 
patrician,  however,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed, 
opposed  her  desire  of  obeying  what  she  regarded  as 
the  Divine  command;  and  on  her  persisting  in  her 
determination,  she  was  sent  to  Tivoli,  and  there 
confined  until  she  should  abandon  her  design.  At 
that  time,  a  poisonous  dragon  infested  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  was  a  terror  to  its  inha- 
bitants. Victoria  promised  that  she  would  subdue 
the  dreaded  foe,  on  the  condition  that  the  Tiburtines 
would  consent,  in  return,  to  become  Christians. 
She  succeeded,  and  they  adopted  her  religion ;  and 
among  the  converts,  who  are  said  to  have  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  this  miracle,  Baronius  places  Ze- 
nobia,  the  captive  queen  of  Palmyra,  who  had  graced 
the  triumph  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  and  to  whom 
a  residence  near  Tibur  had  been  assigned. 


THE   OFFICER,   HIS  WIFE,   AND  THE 
BAGOAGE-A8S. 

Thb  following  anecdote  is  taken  fh>m  A  Visit  to  Flanders 
and  will  give  some  idea  of  (he  kind  of  scenes  that  wem 
passing  during  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo. 

"  I  had  the  good  fortune,"  says  the  intelligent  writer, 
''  to  travel  from  Brussels  to  Paris  with  a  young  Irish  officer 
and  his  wife,  an  Antwerp  lady  of  only  sixlien,  of  great 
beauty  and  innocence.  The  husband  was  at  the  battle  of 
Quatre-Bras  as  well  as  that  of  Waterloo.  The  unexpected 
advance  of  the  French  called  him  off  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  Quatre-Bras ;  but  he  left  with  his  wife,  his  servant,  one 
horse,  and  the  fSoimily  baggage,  which  was  packed  upon 
an  ass.  Retreat  at  the  time  was  not  anticipated,  but 
being  suddenly  ordered,  he  contrived  to  get  a  message  to 
his  wife,  to  moke  the  best  of  her  way,  attended  by  the 
servant  and  baggage,  to  Brussels.  The  servant,  a  foreigner, 
had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  take  leave  of 
both  master  and  mistress,  and  make  off  with  the  horse, 
leavine  the  helpless  young  lady  alone  with  the  baggage-ass. 

Wiu  a  firmness  becoming  the  wife  of  a  British  officer, 
she  boldly  commenced,  on  footr  her  retreat  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  leading  the  ass  by  the  bridle,  and  careftilly 
preserving  the  baggage.  No  vi(^nce  was  dared  by  any 
one  to  so  innocent  a  pilgrim,  but  no  one  could  venture  to 
assist  her.  She  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  retreating 
British  army,  and  much  retarded  and  endangered  by  the 
artillery ;  her  fatigue  was  great ;  it  rained  in  torrents,  and 
the  thimder  and  lightning  were  dreadftd  in  the  extreme. 
She  continued  to  advance,  and  got  upon  the  great  road 
from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  at  Waterloo,  in  the  evening, 
when  toe  army  were  taking  up  their  line  for  the  awfUl 
conflict.  In  so  extensive  a  field,  among  80,000  men, 
it  was  in  vain  to  seek  her  husband ;  she  knew  that  the 
sight  of  her  there  would  embarrass  and  distress  him, 
she  kept  slowly  advancing  to  Brussels  all  night,  the 
road  choaked  with  all  sorts  of  conveyances,  waggons, 
and  horses;  multitudes  of  fugitives  on  the  road,  and 
flying  into  the  ^reat  road,  and  many  of  the  wounded 
walking  their  painful  way,  dropping  at  every  step,  and 
breathing  their  last ;  here  and  there  lay  a  corpse  or  a  limb, 
particularly,  as  she  said,  several  hands.  Many  persons 
were  actually  killed  by  others,  if  they  by  chance  stood  in 
the  way  of  their  endeavours  to  help  themselves ;  and  to 
add  to  the  horrors,  the  rain  continued  unabated,  and  the 
thunder  and  lightning  still  raged  as  if  the  heavens  were 
torn  to  pieces. 

Full  twelve  miles  further,  during  the  night,  this  young 
woman  marched,  up  to  her  knees  in  mud,  her  boots 
worn  entirely  off,  so  that  she  was  bare-footed,  but  still, 
unhurt,  she  led  her  ass;  and,  although  thousands  lost 
their  baggage,  and  many  their  lives,  she  calmly  entered 
Brussels  on  the  morning  in  safety,  self,  ass,  bag,  and 
baggage,  without  the  loss  of  an  article.  In  a  few  hours 
after  her  arrival  commenced  the  cannons'  roar  of  the 
tremendous  battle  .of  Waterloo,  exposed  to  which,  for  ten 
hours,  she  knew  her  husband  to  be ;  she  was  rewarded, 
amply  rewarded,  by  finding  herself  in  her  husband's  arms, 
he  unhurt,  and  she  nothing  the  worse,  on  the  following 
day.  The  officer  told  tlie  tale  himself  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
With  a  slight  Irish  accent,  he  called  her  his  dear  htdo 
woman,  and  said  she  became  more  valuable  to  him  every 

day  of  his  life. 
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It  is  related  of  some  good  man,  (I  foi^t  nho,)  that,  upon 
liii  deadi -bed,  he  recommeDded  hia  son  to  employ  hiniHell 
in  cultivating  a  garden,  and  in  composing  verses,  thinking 
tlicse  (o  bo  at  once  the  happiest  and  the  most  harmless  of 
ftll  pursuits.  Poetry  may  be,  and  too  often  has  been, 
wickedly  perverted  to  evil  purposes, — what  indeed  U  there 
that  may  not.  when  Reli&ion  itself  is  not  safe  from  such 
sbUBee  1  But  the  (>ood  which  it  does,  inestimably  exceeds 
the  evil.  It  is  no  trifling  good  to  provide  moans  of  inno- 
cent and  intellectual  enjoyment  for  so  many  thousands,  in 
a  state  like  ours ;  an  enjoyment,  heightened,  as  in  every 
instance  it  is  within  nome  Uttle  circle,  hy  personal  conside- 
rations, raising  it  to  a  degree  which  may  deserve  to  be 
called  happiness.  It  is  no  trifling  good  to  win  the  ear  of 
childien  with  verses  which  tbster  in  them  tlie  seeds  of 
humanity,  and  tenderness,  and  piety ;  awaken  their  fancy. 


eand  r 

provide  a  ready  mirror  for  the  young,  in  which  they  may 
see  their  own  beet  feelings  reflected,  anif  wherein  "  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  thines  are  lovely,"  an 
presented  to  them  in  the  moat  attractive  form.  It  is  no 
trifling  benefit  to  send  abroad  strains  which  may  assist  in 
prepanng  the  heart  for  its  trials,  and  in  supporting  it 
under  them.  But  there  is  a  greater  good  than  this, — a 
further  benefit.  Although  it  is  in  verse  that  the  most  con- 
summate skill  in  composition  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  all 
the  artifice  of  language  displayed,  yet  it  is  in  verse  only 
that  we  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  world,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  privileged  to  utter  our  deepest  and  hohest  feelings. 
Poetry,  in  this  respect,  may  be  called  the  salt  of  the  eartii; 
we  express  in  it,  and  receive  in  it  sentiments,  for  which, 
were  it  not  for  this  permitted  medium,  the  usages  of  the 
world  would  neither  allow  utterance  nor  acceptance.  And 
who  can  tell,  in  our  heart-chilling  and  h^rt-hardening 
society,  how  much  more  selfish,  luw  much  more  debased, 
how  much  worse  we  should  have  been,  in  all  moral  and 
intellectual  respects,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unnoticed  and 
unsuspected  inHucnce  of  this  preservative  7  Even  mudi  of 
that  poetry,  which  is  in  its  composition  worthless,  or  abso- 
lutely bad,  contributes  to  this  good.  Even  those  poets  who 
contribute  to  the  mere  amusement  of  their  readers,  while 
that  amusement  is  harmless,  ore  to  be  regarded  with  com- 
placency, if  not  respect.  They  are  the  butterflies  of  literature, 
u'ho,  dunnR  the  short  season  of  their  summer,  enliven  the 
garden  and  the  field.  It  were  pity  to  touch  them  even 
with  a  tender  hand,  lest  we  should  brush  the  down  from 
iheir  wings. — So  in  hey. 

TO    CONTENT. 

Hail,  sweet  Content,  thy  joy  impart. 

Entwine  thy  wreath  around  my  heart; 
When  mom  unfolds  the  gates  of  light. 
When  orient  beams  salute  my  sight, 
And  when  the  full  meridian  hour. 
Delays  the  sun's  refulgent  power , 
When  Sol's  retiring,  tepid  niy. 
Proclaims  the  dusky  close  of  day  ; 
When  night,  enveiled  in  sombre  hue. 
Bids  all  Aurora's  tints  adieu. 


In  this  bright  world,  with  blessings  fVaught, 
Can  man  indulge  one  sloomy  thought? 
Can  he  exclaim,  in  cola  ennui, 
This  world  presents  no  charms  for  me? 
Ungrateflil,  thus,  for  blessings  given. 
Impeach  the  generous  will  of  heaven  ! 
The  night,  the  mom,  the  fervid  noon. 
The  solar  beams,  the  silver  moon. 
The  gentle  shower,  the  purling  rill, 
The  smiling  vale,  the  rising  hill. 
The  health-inspiring  gale  that  blows. 
Each  sweetly-blooming  flower  that  grows; 
The  fertile  land,  the  curling  sea. 
Are  given,  ungrateful  man,  to  thee  I 
Then  lot  Contentment's  sterling  worth. 
Give  thee  a  splendid  heaven  on  eorth. 


Hie  high  ontiqiut]r  of  the  place  may  also  be 
inferred,  from  a  Roman  paved  road  running  past  it, 
from  the  great  station  of  Bremenium  in  Redesdalc, 
to  Badle  Bay,  opposite  to  Lindisfame,  or  Holy 
Island  i  and  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the 
Bishop  and  Monks  of  the  Cathedral  there,  when  Ihcy 
fled  before  the  arms  of  the  Danes  with  the  body  o( 
St.  Cuthbert,  in  875,  travelled  upon  this  road,  and  set 
np  here,  as  in  many  other  places  where  they  rested, 
some  memorial  of  the  spot  having  been  consecrated 
by  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  an  aged  Bishop, 
which  Uie  credulity  of  the  times  deified,  and  con- 
verted into  tbe  local  god  of  the  kingdom  and  diocese 
of  Bemicia.  Mr.  Raine,  in  his  exceedingly  curiousand 
interesting  account  of  the  "  Opening  of  the  Tomb  of 
Saint  Cuthbert  in  the  Cathedral  of  Dnrham  tn  1 827," 
has  started  the  opinion,  that  the  flight  of  the  Monks 
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was  by  this  foute  $  and^  besides  the  churches  of 
Elsdon,  Ilaydon  Bridge,  and  Beltingham,  which  are 
dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  as  he  supposes,  from  their 
sites  being  resting-places  of  the  remains  of  that 
Saint,  a  large  pedestal  of  a  cross,  still  remaining  by 
the  side  of  Headshope  Bam,  on  the  way  between 
Halystone  and  Elsdou,  and  the  church  of  Cross-au- 
set,  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Elsdon^  may  be 
pointed  out  as  probable  memorials  of  events  occur- 
ring during  the  same  flight  from  the  See  of  Lindis- 
fame. 

This  Well  is  now  called  Our  Ladys  Well,  no 
doubt  from  the  little  convent  of  Halystone  being 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  No  custom  or 
tradition  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood,  however^ 
points  it  out  as  being  resorted  to  at  the  Feasts  of  the 
Nativity,  and  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  the  summer 
solstice,  or  at  any  other  season,  as  a  place  of  religious 
festivity ;  but  it  is  still  holden  in  great  veneration  by 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  :  and  Mr.  Farquhar, 
the  proprietor  of  the  place,  in  1780,  built  a  wall  of 
ashlar-work  around  the  brim  of  the  fountain,  and 
made  a  walk  round  its  mairgin,  which  he  sheltered 
with  a  plantation  of  forest-trees,  and  then  defended 
the  whole  with  a  quickset-hedge.  The  statue  in  its 
centre  was  brought  by  the  same  gentleman  from 
Alnwick,  where  it  was  carved  by  the  artist  employed 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  make  the  figures 
on  the  battlements  of  the  castle  there,  and  among 
the  ruins  of  Huln  Abbey.  The  water  of  this  Well  is 
exceedingly  copious,  and  so  bright  and  clear,  that 
every  grain  of  the  green  and  wliite  sand  which  forms 
its  bottom,  may  be  distinctly  seen.  The  nunnery 
here,  portions  of  which  still  appear  in  the  Millhouse, 
and  in  other  buildings  of  the  village  of  Halystone, 
was  founded  by  one  of  the  great  family  of  Umfre- 
ville  5  and  was  the  only  monastical  institution  which 
that  race  of  warriors  established  in  their  principality 
of  Redesdale,  within  which  the  ville  of  Halystone  was 
situated.  J.  H. 

Kirkwhelpington. 


ON  THE  MODE  OF  BURIAL  IN  DIFFERENT 
AGES  AND  COUNTRIES. 

Op  the  various  modes  of  burial  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  world,  inhumation,  or  placing  the  body  under 
the  siurface  of  the  ground,  seems  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient. It  probably  su^ested  itself  naturally,  as  the 
most  simple  and  readiest  method  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  as  soon  as  decomposition  began  to  take  place. 
The  custom  of  burying  families  in  the  same  place 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  natural  result  of  the 
feelings  of  attachment  to  our  parents  and  relatives 
implanted  by  Providence,  and  of  the  obscure  and 
indefinite  ideas  entertained  in  remote  ages  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  a  resurrection,  and  a  future  state. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Abraham,  the  custom  of  family  burial-places  was 
already  well  established,  as  appears  by  Gen.  xxiii.  6. 
**  Thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us :  in  the  choice 
of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead;  none  of  us  shall 
withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that  thou 
mayest  bury  thy  dead."  And  the  simple  and  affecting 
words  of  Jacobs  many  years  later,  are  sufHciently 
explanatory  of  the  motives  which  have  ever  since 
influenced  mankind,  and  which  will  probably  continue 
to  preserve  this  ancient  Custom,  at  least,  to  a  certain 
€Xtent>  for  ages  to  come.  *'  Bury  me  with  my  fathers, 
in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite. 
*****  There  they  buried  Abraham  and 
Sarah  his  wife^  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
his  wife,  and  there  I  buried  Z^eah"     Gen.  xhx.    From 


numerous  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
profane  history,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  im- 
portance was  attached  to  this  ceremony,  and  that  its 
deprivation  was  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with 
disgrace.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  thought  that 
the  soul  never  enjoyed  rest  or  happiness  unless  the 
body  was  burnt  or  interred.  Tobit  went  about 
burying  the  dead  bodies  of  his  murdered  countrymen 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life;  more  than  one  of  the 
early  Greek  tragedies  (particularly  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles)  derive  their  whole  interest  from  a  contest 
for  the  right  of  burial ;  and  the  Athenians,  at  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  their  civilization,  made 
the  neglect  to  bury  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens 
who  had  fallen  in  a  naval  battle^  a  pretence  to  execute 
all  the  chief  commanders  present  on  the  occasion ; 
and  David  highly  commended  those  who  rescued  the 
body  of  their  king  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
and  paid  it  the  last  honours.  (2  Sam.  ii.  5.) 

The  practice  of  burning  dead  bodies  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity,  though  not  so  ancient  as  that  of 
burying.  It  is  diflicult  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  this  custom.  Possibly  it  was  con- 
nected with  that  of  burnt  offerings  ^  and  those  who 
first  practised  it,  may  have  thought  that  they  were 
disposing  of  the  dead  in  the  way  most  acceptable  to 
that  Being,  who  they  knew  had  commanded  them  to 
burn  the  bodies  of  animals  in  his  honour.  The  body, 
of  Saul  was  burnt,  and  his  bones  buried;  and  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  this,  the  first  instance  of  the 
rife  being  practised  among  the  Jews,  did  not  occur 
until  they  had,  as  we  know,  imbibed  many  of  the 
habits  and  manners^  and  not  a  few  of  the  religious 
superstitions,  of  the  neighbouring  idolaters.  Burning 
is  still  practised  throughout  India,  in  Japan,  Tartan*^, 
Siara,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  and,  formerly, 
prevailed  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  It 
existed  very  early  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
but  by  no  means  excluded  simple  burial.  Some 
barbarous  nations  exposed  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
without  burial  or  burning.  This  was  the  case 
amongst  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  attached  them 
to  trees  j  and,  at  this  day,  the  Otaheiteans,  and  other 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  expose  their  dead 
under  small  open  sheds,  or  on  low  stages,  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  This  singular  custom  is 
by  no  means  attributable  to  neglect  j  the  most  con- 
stant attention  is  paid  to  the  mouldering  remains, 
but  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  joined  to  a  natural 
reluctance  to  shut  out  for  ever  from  their  view  the 
forms  they  had  loved,  revered,  or  admired,  probably 
led  the  survivors  to  this  expedient.  It  is  believed  to 
be  now  confined  to  these  islands,  where  the  progress 
of  Christianity  will  soon  cause  its  entire  aboHtion. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  different  modes  of 
disposing  of  bodies  after  death,  we  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  places  of  burial  and  burning,  and  con- 
clude with  a  short  account  of  the  various  ceremonies 
performed  in  honour  of  the  dead,  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  times. 

In  ancient  times,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing; 
was  determined,  particularly,  with  regard  to  the  place 
of  burying  the  dead.  There  were  graves  in  the  town 
and  country,  upon  the  highways,  in  gardens,  and  on 
mountains.  Tlie  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  were 
in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  royal  gardens.  The  sepulchre 
which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  provided  for  him- 
self, and  wherein  he  placed  our  Saviour's  body,  was 
in  his  garden ;  that  of  Rachel  was  upon  the  highway 
from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem ;  the  Kings  of  Israel 
had  their  buiying-places  in  Samaria;  Samuel  and 
Joab  were  interred  in  their  own  houses;  Moses, 
Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Joshua,  in  mountains;  Deborah 
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under  a  tree ;  Manasseh  and  Amon  in  the  garden 
of  Uzza.  Amongst  the  Greeks  and  •  Romans  the 
custom  seems  to  have  been  as  various  5  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  temples  does  not  seem^  by 
any  means^  to  have  been  a  favourite  spot.  The 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  always  buried  their 
dead  without  the  city  walls ;  it  was  considered  a  very 
high  privilege  to  bury  within  the  walN ;  the  vestal 
virgins,  and  some  few  noble  families  amongst  the 
Romans,  were  thus  buried.  They  had  both  private 
and  public  burying-grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city.  The  Turkish  burying-grounds  are  placed 
near  the  way-side,  with  the  idea  that  passengers  will 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  5  they  are  always 
very  neatly  ornamented.  Among  the  primitive 
Christians,  burying  in  towns  was  not  at  first  custom- 
ary, but  soon  after  churches  were  erected  in  this 
country,  burials  took  place  in  the  church-yards, 
probably  about  a.  d.  800,  and  persons  of  rank  and 
eminence  were  buried  inside  the  churches.  The 
reason  for  permitting  this,  given  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  was,  that  the  sight  of  the  tombs  of  the 
dead  might  move  the  living  to  say  prayers  for  their 
souls.  The  custom  of  jurying  in  vaults,  in  chancels, 
and  under  the  altars,  was  not  introduced  for  nearly 
200  years  after  that  of  burying  in  churches  j  the 
firs£  instance  in  England  occurred  about  a.  d.  1075, 
when  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  rebuilt 
the  cathedral  there.  The  Eg}rptians  generally  buried 
in  caves.  The  Hindoos  have  no  appointed  places, 
generally  throwing  the  remains,  after  burning,  into 
the  Ganges.  The  Guebres,  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  and  the  Parsees  in  the  East  Indies, 
supposed  to  have  a  common  origin,  expose  their 
dead  in  open  towers,  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey, 
which  the  earliest  histories  mention  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  their  ancestors 

We  will  now  consider  the  different  ceremonies  with 
which  burial  was,  and  is,  accompanied  among  diffe- 
rent nations  and  religious  sects. 

The  Jews  seem  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to 
their  ancient  funeral  ceremonies.  All  who  are 
present  when  a  person  has  just  expired,  still  tear 
their  clothes.  The  dead  body  is  then  placed  on  a 
sheet  spread  on  the  floor,  with  the  thumb  turned 
inward  to  the  hand,  and  a  wax-taper  burning  at  the 
head  or  feet.  The  deceased  is  washed,  and  a  clean 
shirt  put  on,  and  over  the  shirt  a  garment  of  fine 
linen,  which  he  wore  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation  -, 
then  his  taled,  which  is  a  piece  of  square  cloth  with 
tufts ;  lastly,  a  white  cap  is  put  on  his  head,  and  the 
coffin-sheet.  The  relatives  meet  to  accompany  it  to 
the  grave.  In  ancient  times  they  had  women  hired 
to  cry,  and  persons  who  played  mournfully  on  instru- 
ments. At  the  place  of  burial,  the  coffin  is  set  down 
on  the  ground ;  then,  if  the  deceased  was  a  person  of 
rank,  a  speech  is  made  in  his  honour,  after  which 
they  walk  ten  times  about  the  grave,  repeating  a 
prayer  beginning  "  God  is  the  rock,  his  way  is 
perfect,  &c.  *'  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  The  body  is  lowered 
into  the  grave,  the  nearest  relations  throw  in  earth, 
and  the  grave  is  filled.  When  they  depart,  they 
walk  backwards,  and  pulling  up  some  grass  three 
several  times,  they  throw  it  behind  their  backs, 
repeating,  ''  They  shall  flourish  like  the  grass  of  the 
earth."  Ps.  Ixxii.  16. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  very,  ceremonious  in  the 
disposal  of  their  dead,  but  the  customs  varied  in  the 
different  states.  The  bodies  of  persons  of  rank  were 
either  burned  or  buried,  and  had  frequently  beautiful 
monuments  erected  to  them.  The  earliest  specimens 
of  inscriptions  on  monuments,  are  found  in  Grecicm 
history  -,  and  they  seem  first  to  have  introduced  the 


custom  of  giving  great  men  splendid  funerals  at  the 
public  expense.  One  of  Solon's  laws  is  directed  against 
the  extravagant  expense  of  funerals,  at  which  dirges 
were  sung  by  regularly- trained  chorusses,  and  splendid 
exhibitions  of  games  often  given.  We  have  a  curious 
account  of  the  honours  paid  by  Pericles  to  those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
The  bodies  were  exposed  in  cypress-wood  cofhns, 
placed  beneath  a  large  tent,  where  their  relatives 
mourned  over  them,  and  strewed  flowers  and  herbs. 
Three  days  afterwards,  being  placed  on  cars,  with 
one  empty  for  those  whose  bodies  were  missing,  they 
were  carried  to  the  place  of  interment  in  procession 
where  games  were  performed,  an  oration  made  in 
their  honour,  and  monuments  erected  to  their 
memory,  with  their  names,  ages,  and  the  place  at 
which  they  fell,  inscribed  on  them. 

Among  the  Romans,  persons  of  rank  lay  in  state 
after  death,  with  a  small  coin  placed  in  the  mouth,  to 
pay  Charon  their  passage  over  the  Styx.  Private 
funerals  were  generally  at  night,  which  was,  in  the 
early  times  of  Rome,  the  case  with  all  funerals. 
Public  fdnerals  were  conducted  with  great  state ;  a 
person  called  Designator,  (whose  office  corresponded 
with  that  of  our  undertaker,)  with  lictors  in  black, 
marshalled  the  procession,  which  was  preceded  by 
musicians,  and  women  hired  to  lament  and  sing,  with 
buffoons,  one  of  whom  {Archemimus,  or  the  chief 
mimic,)  imitated  the  deceased,  and  composed  of  per- 
sons carrying  the  busts  of  his  ancestors,  the  spoils 
and  rewards  gained  in  war,  the  family  next  behind 
the  corpse,  troops  wdth  inverted  arms,  magistrates, 
&c.  Sometimes  it  stopped  in  the  Forum,  where  a 
funeral  oration  was  spoken.  It  was  afterwards  burnt, 
the  relations  lighting  the  pyre  ;  the  bones  were  care- 
fully collected,  and  placed  in  an  urn,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  sepulchre.  In  the  urn  was  placed  a 
small  phial,  supposed  to  contain  tears,  and  called  a 
lacrymatory.  This  custom  was  not  confined  to  the 
Romans,  as  we  learn  from  the  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
relating  to  this  subject,  "  Put  my  tears  into  thy  bot- 
tle 5"  Ps.  Ivi.  8.  Flowers  were  used  to  adorn  the 
bier,  and  also  the  tomb,  when  the  body  was  interred. 
Sacrifices  and  ceremonies  for  purification  were  per- 
formed, and  a  lamp  frequently  kept  burning. 

Amongst  the  Hindoos,  the  dying  are  carried  into 
the  open  air,  and  sprinkled  with  water  from  the 
Ganges,  when  it  can  be  obtained  -,  bits  of  coral  and 
gold  are  placed  in  the  n^outh,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears  -, 
a  cloth  is  thrown  over  the  body,  which,  if  in  a  town, 
is  carried  out  by  a  particular  gate,  according  to  the 
CASTE  of  the  deceased,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
river,  where  it  is  burnt,  the  relatives  lighting  the 
pile,  and  pouring  water  from  the  river,  from  the 
joined  palms  of  their  hands ;  they  then  sit  down, 
and  recite  moral  sentences.  Offermgs  are  made 
for  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  nearest 
kinsman  buries  the  bones,  which  are  afterwards 
taken  up,  and  thrown  into  the  sacred  stream 
of  the  Ganges.  The  spot  where  it  was  burned  is 
frequently  commemorated  by  planting  trees,  erecting 
a  mound,  or  making  a  tank  or  pond.  The  custom  of 
the  Hindoo  widows  burning  themselves  with  the 
bodies  of  "their  husbands  cannot  at  present  be  dis- 
cussed :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  similar  customs  have 
prevailed  amongst  pagan  nations,  and  are  by  no 
means  rare  at  the  present  day,  particularly  amongst 
the  African  tribes,  though  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
it  is  so  completely  voluntary,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
amongst  the  Hindoos.  The  same  (nistom  prevailed 
as  early  as  Alexander  the  Great's  expedition.  It 
IS  now  on  the  decline  in  India,  and  is  forbidden  by 
the  Government  in  the  British  territories. 
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The  Mahometans  mter  their  dead  in  a  very  few 
hoars  after  life  has  been  extinct ;  their  predestinarian 
opinions  prevent  their  showing  much  grief,  or  using 
much  ceremony  on  ^ese  occasions.  Passages  from 
the  Koran  are  repeated  on  the  way  to  the  burial- 
ground,  and  as  the  canning  a  dead  body  is  by  them 
supposed  to  expiate  a  deadly  sin,  all  who  meet  the  pro- 
cession genereJly  assist  in  it.  The  body  is  interred 
lying  on  the  right  side,  and  turned  towards  Mecca.  The 
Imaum,  or  priest,  repeats  a  prayer,  and  calls  the  de- 
ceased three  times  by  his  name^  and  mentions  that  of 
his  mother.  This  custom  was  sometimes  observed 
amongst  the  Romans;  and  in  Ireland  the  female 
mourners  £requently  interrogate  the  deceased,  as  to 
why  he  left  them^  whether  he  had  not  all  that  he 
wanted,  &c.  But  little  lamentation  occurs  at  the 
Mahometan  funerals,  though  the  relatives  frequently 
visit  the  grave,  strew  flowers,  and  plant  shrubs  and 
trees  near  it.  Large  burying-grounds,  outside  the 
walls  of  Mahometan  cities,  have  thus  a  very  neat 
appearance. 

The  Chinese  spare  no  expense  in  order  to  have  a 
splendid  funeral,  for  which  they  make  preparations 
long  before  death,  and  the  lands  of  the  deceased  are 
frequently  sold  in  order  to  provide  ample  funds  for 
the  purpose.  Large  sums  are  laid  out  by  the  living 
on  their  coffins,  which  are  often  presented  to  parents 
or  relatives  during  their  lives.  They  are  often 
adorned  with  painting,  sculpture,  and  inscriptions. 
The  body  lies  in  state,  in  several  suits  of  the  best 
clothes,  with  provisions  for  the  next  world.  All 
visiters  make  obeisance  to  the  corpse  and  treat  it 
with  great  respect,  frequently  complimenting  the 
family  on  the  splendour  of  the  coffin.  At  all  the 
family  meals,  food  is  offered  to  the  corpse.  The  priests 
are  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  a  place  of  inter- 
ment, to  which  much  importance  is  attached,  and 
the  eldest  son  precedes  the  body  when  carried  to  the 
grave,  and  pretends  to  interrupt  its  passage. 

The  Indians  of  North  and  South  America  generally 
carry  the  bones  of  their  dead  (after  the  flesh  h^ 
decomposed  or  been  removed),  wrapt  in  deer  skins  or 
hides,  to  the  places  where  their  ancestors  may  have 
been  interred;  frequently,  from  their  wandering 
habits,  at  enormous  distances.  Many  tribes  destroy 
all  that  belonged  to  the  dead,  and  never  mention  or 
allude  to  them. 

The  funerals  of  the  African  tribes  are  in  general 
splendid.  Those  of  the  chiefs  and  great  men  are 
accompanied  by  human  sacrifices  to  a  horrible 
amount.  Their  wives,  slaves,  captives,  and  horses, 
are  slain;  their  arms,  clothing,  and  treasures,  are 
buried  with  them.  These  horrible  sacrifices  are 
often  made  by  siirvivors  to  pacify  the  shades  of  their 
ancestors. 

It  were  needless  to  enumerate  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed at  funerals  in  this  country,  with  which  most 
o(  us  are  but  too  well  acquainted.  In  Ireland, 
women  are  still  hired  to  howl  and  cry  at  the  head  of 
the  procession;  and  in  Wales,  graves  are  strewed  or 
planted  with  flowers.  The  funeral  feast,  or  wake,  is, 
in  the  former  country,  but  too  often  desecrated  by 
riot  and  drunkenness. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  much  the  notions 
entertained  by  different  nations  of  the  future  state, 
have  influenced  their  funeral  ceremonies.  The 
more  savage  tribes^  and  nations  more  completely 
Pagan,  conceiving  the  next  world  to  bear  a  very 
intimate  resemblance  with  the  present,  inter  the 
arms,  food,  and  treasures  of  the  dead;  sacrifice  their 
women,  horses,  and  slaves,  which  tliey  imagine  will 
be  useful  in  another  state.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans^  whose  Paganism  was  far  less  gross^  retained 


a  few  forms  of  this  kind  (such  as  placing  the  coin 
in  the  mouth,  from  habit  and  superstition)^  but  their 
public  spirit  and  military  character  led  them  to  the 
employment  of  such  ceremonies^  as  might  flatter  the 
vanity  and  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  living, 
rather  than  to  any  which  might  have  been  imagined 
to  affect  the  future  state  of  the  deceased.  The 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  Christian  funerals  was  only 
obliterated  by  the  love  of  display  in  all  religious 
ceremonies  which  was  encouraged  by  the  Romish 
church,  and  the  great  anxiety  for  the  performance  of 
masses  for  the  dead,  shows^  in  Catholic  countries,  the 
importance  attached  to  them  with  regard  to  the  future 
state  of  the  soul. 


Quantity  of  Blood  in  Animals.— ^Those  who  have 
not  considered  the  subject,  must  be  auprised  at  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  is  propelled  through  the  heart  of  any 
moderately-sized  animal  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.  In  man,  the  quantity  of  blood  existing  in  the  body 
at  any  given  moment,  is  probably  fh>m  thirty  to  forty  pints. 
Of  these  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  about  three  table 
spoonftils,  are  sent  out  at  every  stroke ;  which  multiplied 
into  seventy-five  (the  average  rate  of  the  pulse)  give  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  ounces,  or  seven  pints  in  a  minute ; 
I.  e.,  four  hundred  and  twenty  pints,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  gallons  in  an  hour ;  ana  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
eallons,  t.  e.  nearly  twenty-four  hogsheads  in  a  day.  Now 
if  we  recollect  that  the  whale  is  said  to  send  out  from  his 
heart,  at  each  stroke,  fifteen  gallons,  the  imagination  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  aggregate  of  the  quantity  that  must 
pass  through  the  heart  of  that  Leviathan  of  the  deep  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  general  law,  that  the  pulse  of 
the  larger  animals  is  slower  than  that  of  the  smaller ;  but 
even  if  we  put  the  pulse  of  the  whale  as  low  as  twenty  in 
a  minute,  the  quantity  circulated  through  the  heart,  calcu- 
lated at  fifteen  gallons  for  each  pulsation,  will  be  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  gallons,  equal  to  eight 
thousand  hogsheads,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  consi- 
deration of  this  amazing  quantity  is,  however,  a  subject  of 
mere  empty  wonder,  if  not  accompanied  with  the  reflection, 
that,  in  order  to  produce  the  aggregate  amount,  the  heart 
is  kept  in  constant  motion;  and  that, in  (act,  it  is  incessantly 
beating,  as  it  is  termed,  or.  throwing  out  the  blood  in  the 
arteries,  from  tlie  first  period  of  our  existence  to  the 
moment  of  our  death,  without  any  sensation  of  fatigue,  or 
even  without  our  being  conscious  of  the  process,  except 
it  bo  interrupted  by  corporal  or  mental  agitation. 

Tub  earth  on  which  we  tread,  was  evidently  intended  by 
the  Creator  to  support  man  and  other  animals,  along  with 
their  habitations,  and  to  furnish  those  vegetable  productions 
which  are  necessary  for  their  subsistence;  and,  accordingly, 
he  has  given  it  that  exact  degree  of  consistency,  which  is 
requisite  for  these  purposes.  Were  it  much  harder  than  it 
now  is ;  were  it,  for  example,  as  dense  as  a  rock,  it  would  be 
incapable  of  cultivation,  and  vegetables  could  not  be  pro- 
duced firom  its  sur&ce.  Were  it  softer,  it  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  support  us,  and  we  should  sink  at  every  step,  like 
a  person  walking  in  a  quagmire.  The  exact  adjustment 
of  the  solid  parts  of  our  globe,  to  the  nature  and  necessities 
of  the  beings  which  inhabit  it,  is  an  instance  of  divine 
wisdom. — ^DicK. 


Can  any  man  charge  God,  that  he  hath  not  given  him 
enough  to  make  his  life  happy  ?  No,  doubtless ;  for  nature 
is  content  with  a  little :  and  yet,  you  shall  hardly  meet 
with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some  want,  even  when  he 
seems  to  be  provided  with  all  things ;  and  thus,  when  we 
might  be  happy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble  to  ourselves. 
— ^IzAAK  Walton. 


Manners  are  of  more  importance  than  laws.  Upon 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  the  laws  depend.  The  law 
touches  us  but  here  and  there,  now  and  then.  Manners 
are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase, 
barbarize  or  refine  us,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform,  in 
sensible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in.  They 
give  their  whole  form  and  colour  to  our  lives.  According  to 
their  quality,  they  aid  morals,  they  supply  them,  or  tliey 
totally  destroy  them. — ^Burkb. 
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.     THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 

III.     Tuisco. 

**  I'm  next  unto  the  iOols  after  the  two  most  apparent 

|ilui:<ti»  wuH  Iliu  iibl  uf  Tuisco,  the  most  ancient  and  pecu- 
li;ir  goil  of  all  tlia  GurmuUj:  bero  deBcribod  in  his  gar- 
ment or  a  likin,  n^^cording  lo  the  most  ancient  manner  of 
the  Genu  ana'  clothing. 


peoplf?,  who  were  makiiig  their  way  in  the  world, 
to  fancy  the  earth  itself  the  parent  of  their  founder. 
Without  waiting  to  show  the  folly  of  this  idea,  we 
will  proceed,  as  a  matter  of  curious  but  useful 
inquiry,  to  consider  who  the  Anglo-Saxons,  on  their 
first  finding  a  footing  in  this  country,  really  were. 

The  Saxons,  a  Gennan  people,  had  extended 
themselves  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine ;  and  their 
fierce  and  warlike  conduct  had  long  alarmed  the 
western  regions  of  Europe.  When  the  Romans 
quitted  Britain,  and,  leaving  it  defenceless,  returned 
to  their  own  land,  in  consequence  of  hostile  attacks 
at  home,  the  Saxons  flocked  hither,  being  called  in  as 
friends  and  allies,  against  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
Thus,  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era,  England  continued  to  be  peopled  with 
Saxons  :  but  instead  of  friends  they  soon  became 
masters,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Roman  settlers,  soon  dis^peared  ; 
and  the  Saxon  tongue,  Saxon  laws,  Saxon  government, 
and  manners,  gradually  overspread  thq  land.  This 
people  brought  much  that  was  good  with  tbemj  and 
it  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  "  British  constitution 
came  out  of  Uie  woods  of  Germany."  But  the 
converted  Saxons  must  have  remembered  the  idola- 
trous practices  of  their  ancestors  with  too  much 
disgust,  to  record  them  for  the  notice  of  after-ages. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  give  a  complete  portrait 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  their  religion  and  customs, 
daring  their  uncivilized  state.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, curiosity  must  expect  to  be  dlsappoiut(.'d,  as  we 
can  only  judge  by  those  slight  sketches  which  are 
scattered  here  and  there,  in  works  which  time  has 
spared. 

The  same  degree  of  imcertainty  exists  respecting 
the  ancestors  of  this  extraordinary  race ;  but  tixc  best 
and  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they 
were  Scvthiam  tribes,  who  came  out  of  Asia,  mtd 
made  their  appearance  in  Europe,  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  period.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Herodotus.  Besides 
their  situation,  and  other-  circumstances  which  have 
been  brought  together  to  strengthen  this  theory,  the 
Scythians  had  certain  customs  exceedingly  like  tho^e 
that  prevailed  among  the  Germans.  They  had 
seven  deities;  one  of  a  warlike  character,  to  whom 
they  sacrificed  every  year,  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
some  of  their  prisoners.  Their  bows  and  arrows 
were  famous.  In  battle,  they  drank  the  blood  of  the 
first  enemy  they  mastered.  They  scalped  their  foe, 
and  offered  his  head  to  their  kingi  and  they  made 
drinking-cups  of  the  skulls  of  thuir  greatest  enemies 
or  conquered  friends.  They  liad  diviners,  who  used 
rods  of  willow  for  prophesying.  Homer  praises 
(heir  honesty,  and  Strabo  mentions  their  indifference 
about  money  and  trade.  Thus  the  Scythians,  and 
Gela,  (a  nation  of  Scythians,  whence  some  have  de- 
rived the  word  Gotus,)  may  be  accounted  the  early 
ancestors  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  fathers.  This  is  going 
back  further,  we  suspect,  than  Tuisco,  though  not 
quite  so  far  as  the  Eartli,  for  the  parent  of  the 
Saxons. 

Industby  aicotheb  Woan  fob  Happimbss.— "The  old 
man  near  the  Hague,  that  served  my  house  from  his  dairy, 
grew  M  rich  that  he  gave  it  over;  bought  a  house,  and 
furnished  it  at  the  Hague,  tesolving  to  live  at  ease  the  rest 
of  his  life;  grew  so  weary  of  being  idle,  he  sold  it,  and 
returned  again  lo  hitdairg." Sir  W.  Templr. 
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Khakhbosottch,  m  the  lower  division  of  tlie  wa-  I  on  a  cliff  above  the  river  Nid,  which  rmu  at  the 
pentake  <^  Clam,  in  the  liberties  of  St.  Peter  and  bottom  of  a.  deep  dell.  The  Market-place  is  spacious ; 
KnaredMrongh,  is  seven  miles  from  Boroiighbridge,  I  the  sale  of  com  conriderablc;  great  quantities  being 
md  ri^Um  miles  west  of  Yoric,  pleasantly  situated  t  brought  manv  milea  eastward,  to  supply  a  burea 
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tract  extending  far  west.  The  manuAictmre  of  coarse 
lineA  has  long  'flounshed  here,  and  the  collieries, 
f^esx  Leeds,  snpply  the  place  wit|>  coals. 

It  first  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  first 
of  Queen  Mary,  1553,  and  has  ever  since  returned 
two  representatives.  Its  population,  at  the  last  cen- 
sus, yfa9  5296. 

The  Castle  occupied  a  most  elevated  situation,  and, 
91^  tbp  accessible  side,  was  defended  by  a  vast  fosse, 
with  strong  wo|rks  pn  the  outside;  the  scattered  ruins 
which  stiQ  remain  show  it  to  have  been  a  fortress 
of  great  extent.  Among  the  ruins  are  part  of  the 
towers,  and  some  semi-round  buttresses ;  but  the 
most  perfect  portion  now  remaining,  is  that  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving.  This  Castle  was  founded 
by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  who  came  into  England  with 
the  Conqueror,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  his  pos- 
session by  Eustace  Fitz-John,  the  great  favourite 
of  Henry  the  First.  It  afterwards  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  for  it  seems  that  King  John 
granted  it  to  'William  de  Estoteville,  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  three  knigbt*s  fees.  In  the  succeeding 
rejgn,  it  was  bestowed  on  the  great  justiciary,  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  on  payment  of  100/.  per  annum  into  the 
Exchequer.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  it 
w^  in  the  fiamily  of  the  Vaux,  or  de  Vallibus,  but 
bestowed  by  that  prince  on  his  favourite.  Piers 
G^vestopL,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Cornwall.  Oi^ 
his  death  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  ^nd  continued 
attached  thereto  till  1371,  when  the  castle,  manor, 
and  honour  of  Knaresborough,  were  granted  by 
Edward  the  Third  to  his  fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Dake  of  Lancaster. 

In  1170,  the  four  knight^  n^rho  murdered  Tboinas 
h  Becket,  took  vpfnge  ^ere,  where  tlfey  remaiujed 
prisQuers  n^any  months,  but  were  some  time  after 
p£grdo^ed,  on  condition  of  their  performing  a  pil- 
grimagie  to  Jerusalem.  Afber  the  base  treachery  which 
Riphard  the  Second  experienced  from  the  Earl  of 
Northuipberland,  and  his  gallant  son  Hotspur  Percy, 
that  unfortunate  prince  was  kept  a  close  prisoner 
here,  in  an  apartn^ent  still  called  the  ICins's  Chamberi 
till  he  was  removed  to  Pontefract  CasUe,  and  there 
murdered  by  order  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  In  1616, 
James  the  First  granted  this  Castle  to  his  bo^ 
Charles. 

It  was  a  strong  fortress  during  the  C|vil  Warf ,  and 
made  great  resistance  against  the  parliamentary 
forces.  After  the  battle  of  l^arstoQ  Moor,  thji 
townsmen  most  gallantly  defended  it  ag^nst  ^ord 
Fairfax,  and,  though  at  last  compelled  to  surrender, 
it  was  on  the  most  honot^uble  terms  tha|;  the  garrison 
laid  down  their  arms.  Not  long  after  this,  i^  was, 
with  many  other  castles,  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  rendered  untenable.  The  site  pf  the 
castle,  commands  a  mbs^  l^eautifji^  view  pf  ^^  river, 
church,  part  of  the  towif^  PogMU  ^al|,  drqpping- 
well,  bridge,  wood^,  &p.  fhe  iLjeep  was  f^gc,  ^4 
consiste4  o(  thrcjc  stories,  ^rpm  ^  .cast  view  pf  it, 
the  dismAntte^  towers,  ami  dilapidated  arches,  fre 
finely  picturesqii^;  h^t  tbe  whole  |s  fast  falling  into 
decay.  Near  the  centre,  if^  §.  part  of  the  rpins,  93^ 
the  ppmct-house  and  prison  for  w  liberty  of  tb/s  fprfsst 
of  Knarteshprough. 

fR. 

To  pri2e  every  thing  acisordmg  to  it9  ual  us^,  ought  to  to 
the  aim  of  a  rational  being.  There  are  Hew  things  vnich 
can  much  conduce  to  happiness,  and,  therefore,  few  things 
to  be  ardently  desired.  He  that  looks  upon  the  business 
and  bustle  of  the  world,  with  the  philosophy  with  which 
Socrates  surveyed  the  fair  at  Athene,  will  turn  away  a^ 
last  witn  his  exclamation :  "  How  many  things  are  here 
which  1  do  not  want." — Dr.  Johns  ow 


THE  HOUSE  SPARROW. 

"  What  between  the  sparrows  and  the  parson,  I  see 
there  will  be  no*corn  left  for  me!"  said  a  grumbling 
old  farmer,  as  he  leaned  over  the  gate  to  view  his 
field  of  wheat,  now  nearly  ready  for  |;he  sickle. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  write  an  essay  on  tithes,  or  to 
enter  upon  a  defence  of  the  parsons,  for  taking  what 
is  their  just  and  undoubted  property.  My  business 
at  present  is  with  the  sparrows.  ' 

These  birds  are  accused  of  eating  the  com,  and 
destroying  the  fruit  and  the  vegetables ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  reward  of  so  much  per  do2:en,  for  their 
heads,  is  oflFered  and  paid  by  the  churchwardens 
in  many  parishes.  The  accusation  is  perfectly  just  -, 
the  sparrows  do  eat  the  corn,  and  commit  depre- 
dations in  the  garden  and  orchard.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that.  All  that  I  contend  for,  is,  that  they 
also  do  some  good,  and  make  ample  compensation 
for  the  injury  they  commit,  by  the  beneficial  services 
they  perform  for  us.  They  are  the  destroyers  of 
immense  numbers  of  insects,  which  would  multiply 
to  a  prodigious  and  alarming  extent,  if  their  increase 
were  not  checked  by  these  and  other  birds  wliich 
prey  upon  them. 

It  has  been  calculated,  froiji  actual  observation  by  an 
intelligent  naturalist  (see  Introduction  to  Bewick's 
History  of  BirdsJ,  that  "  a  single  pair  of  sparrows, 
during  the  time  they  are  feeding  their  young,  will 
destroy  about  four  thousand  caterpillars  weekly, 
they  likewise  feed  their  young  with  butterflies  and 
other  winged  insects,  each  of  which,  if  not  destroyed 
iij  this  manner,  would  be  productive  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  caterpillars." 

There  are  people  to  he  found,  who  wjU  not  scruple 
sometimes  to  murmur  agaiiist  providence,  and  to 
fancy,  that  it  would  have  beei|  much  better  for  the 
world,  if  this  or  that  animal,  which  they  in  their 
ignorance  are  pleased  to  consider  altogether  useless, 
or  even  noxious,  had  never  been  created.  So,  pro- 
bably, thought  our  friend  the  farmer,  when  he  saw 
the  sparrows  feeding  on  bis  wheat.  Now,  this  is,  in 
effect,  "charging  God  foolishly,*'  apd  presuming, 
that  we  ourselves  know  better,  and  could  have  better 
ordered  the  world,  than  the  all- wise  Creator  himself, 
who  has  pronounced  of  all  His  works,  that  they 
"  were  good."  It  seems  to  have  been  an  object  in  the 
Divine  mind,  to  create  a  v^st  multiplicity  of  different 
Jiyipff  beings.  Hence  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  air, 
are  s^l  furnished  with  a  countless  variety  pf  animals. 

**  All  nature  teems  with  life.** 

A^d  much  good,  no  doubt,  upon  the  ^bole,  results 
to  man,  and  in  many  ways,  from  such  a  scheme  of 
things  as  this,  which  we  find  around  us.  But  then, 
to  go  on  as  it  ought  to  do,  without  disturbing  the 
economy  of  nature,  every  thing  must  be  kept  within 
its  proper  limits — ^nothing  eithef  diminished  or  in- 
cireased  out  of  due  proportion,  tf^  for  example,  the 
sparrows  (which  are  a  most  prolific  race),  had  no 
enemies  to  keep  down  their  numhers,  but  were  to 
multiply  a  thousand  fold,  they  i^ould,  indeed,  become 
a  pest  9iid  9  scourge,  by  destroying  the  greater  part 
of  our  coni  and  fruits,  {f,  op  the  other  hand,  the 
f^e  were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  there  were  no 
sparrows  or  other  like  birds  left,  then  the  caterpillars 
and  insects  would  increase  upon  us,  and  would  injure 
nil  to  ai(  equal  extent,  in  another  way.  But  as  things 
now  are,  the  proper  balance  is  preserved,  one  animal 
is  ^,  check  against  the  over-increase  of  another  5  the 
sparrows .  prey,  upon  the  caterpillars,  ^d  other 
apimals  prey  upon  the  sparrows.  Thus  the  machine 
of  nature  is  kept  in  proper  order-T-woirks  well,  and 
as  it  was  meant  to  do. 
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Here  then  is  a  palpable  case ;  at  least,  we  can 
understand  the  good  effected  by  the  sparrows  clearly 
enough,  when  it  is  once  pointed  out  to  us.  No 
doubt,  if  we  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  manners  of  other  animals,  we'  should  be 
able  to  discover  some  corresponding  benefits  result- 
ing from  them  also.  The  lesson  to  be  learned,  then, 
is  no  less  than  this ;  not  rashly  to  infer,  even  of  the 
meanest  creature  which  comes  from  the  hand  of  Grod, 
tliat  it  was  treated  for  no  good  end,  or  serves  no  good 
purpose  in  the  general  plain  of  Providence.  When 
we  come  to  search,  and  to  inquire,  and  take  time  to 
examine  things  a  little  below  the  surface,  we  find  that 
we  are  able  to  see  the  use  of  some  animals,  which 
are  alrriost  universally  accounted  useless  or  pernicious. 
Jiidj^ing,  therefore,-  of  like  things  by  like,  we  may 
well  believe  as  ihiich  in  thfe  case  of  others,  whose 
natural  history  is  nearly,  or  altogether,  unknown  to 
us,  retnembering  always,  that  '*  manifold"  as  are 
**'  the  works  of  God,"  In  tohdom  has  He  made  them  all. 

The  following  renjarks  relating  to  the  sparrov^, 
extrdcted  from  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  are  so' 
just  and  beautiful,  that  they  cannot  but  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  advantage.  ^ 

"  We  have  no  bird,  t  believe,  more  generally  known, 
thought  of,  or  mentioned  with  greater  indifference,  per- 
haps contempt,  than  the  common  sparrow  (fringilla  domes- 
ticajf  'that  sitteth  alone  on  (he  house-top;*  yet  it  is  an 
animal  that  nature  seems  to  have  endowed  with  peculiar 
characteristics,  having  ordained  for  it  a  very  marked  pro- 
vision, manifested  in  its  increase  and  maintenance,  not- 
withstanding the  hostile  attacks  to  which  it  is  exposed.  A 
dispensation  that  exists  throughout  creation  is  brought 
more  immediately  to  our  notice  by  the  domestic  habits  of 
this  bird.  The  natural  tendency  that  the  sparrow  has  to 
increase  will  often  enable  one  pair  of  birds  io  bring  tip 
fourteen  or  more  young  ones  in  the  season  They  build 
in  places  of  perfect  security  from  the  plunder  of  larger 
birds  and  vermin.  Tlieir  art  and  ingenuity  in  commonly 
attaching  their  nests  beneath  that  of  the  rook,  high  in  the 
elm,  a  bird,  whose  habits  are  perfectly  dissimilar,  and 
with  which  they  have  no  association  whatever,  making  use 
of  their  structure  only  for  a  defence  to  which  no  other  bird 
resorts,  manifest  their  anxiety  and  contrivance  for  the 
safety  of  their  broods.  W'th  peculiar  perseverance  and 
boldness,  they  forage  and  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
offspring ;  will  filch  grain  from  the  trough  of  ;the  pig,  or 
contend  for  its  food  with  the  gigantic  turkey ;  and,  if  scared 
away,  their  fears  are  those  of  a  moment,  as  they  quickly 
return  to  their  plunder ;  and  they  roost  protected  from  all 
the  injuries  of  weather.  These  circumstances  tend  greatly 
to  increase  the  race,  and  in  some  seasons  their  numbers  in 
our  corn-fields,  towards  autumn,  are  prodigious :  and  did 
not  events  counteract  the  increase  of  this  army  of  plun- 
derers, the  larger  portion  of  our  bread-corn  would  be  con- 
sumed by  them.  But  their  reduction  is  as  rapidlv  accom- 
plished as  their  increase,  their  love  of  association  Drinking 
upon  them  a  destruction^  which  a  contrary  habit  would  not 
tempt.  They  roost  in  troops  iri  our  ricks,  in  the  ivy  on  the 
wall,  &c.,  and  are  captured  by  the  net :  they  cluster  on 
the  bush,  or  crowd  on  the  chaff  by  the  barn-door,  and  are 
shot  by  dozens  at  a  time ;  or  will  rush  in  numbers,  one 
following  another,  into  the  trap.  These  and  various  other 
engines  of  destruction  so  reduce  them  in  the  wintei^  season, 
that  the  swarms  of  autumn  gradually  diminish,  till  their 
numbers,  m  spring,  are  in  no  way  remarkable.  I  have 
called  them  plunderers,  and  they  are  so  ;  they  are  bene- 
factors, likewise,  seeming  to  be  appointed  by  nature  as 
one  of  the  agents  for  keepingj  from  undue  increase  another 
race  of  creatures,  and  by  their  prolificacy  they  accomplish 
it.  In  spring  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  before 
the  com  becomes  ripe,  they  are  insectivorous,  and  their  con- 
stantly-increasing families  require  an  unceasing  supply  of 
food.  We  see  them  every  minute  of  the  day  in  continual 
progress,  flving  fi-om  the  nest  for  a  supply,  and  returning, 
on  rapid  wing,  with  a  grub,  a  caterpillar,  or  some  reptile  ; 
and  the  numbers  captured  by  them  in  the  course  of  these 
travels  are  incredibly  numerous,  keeping  under  the  increase 
of  these  races,  and  making  ample  restitution  for  their 
plunderings  and  tbeQ^.    V^en  the  insect  race  becomes 


scarce,  the  com  and  seeds  of  various  kinds  are  ready,  their 
appetite  changes,  and  they  feed  on  these  with  undi- 
minished enjoyment. 

"  We  have  scarcely  another  bird,  the  appetite  of  which 
is  so  accommodating  in  all  respects  as  that  of  the  house 
sparrow.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  bird  that  is  a  voluntary 
inhabitant  with  man,  lives  in  his  society  and  is  his  con- 
stant attendant,  following  him  wherever  he  fixes  his  resi- 
dence. It  becomes  immediately  an  inhabitant  of  the  new 
farm-house,  in  a  lonely  place  or  recent  enclosure,  or  even 
in  an  island ;  will  accompany  him  into  the  crowded  city, 
and  build  and  feed  there  in  content,  unmindful  of  the 
noise,  the  smoke  of  the  fiimace,  or  ^  the  steam-engine, 
where  even  the  swallow  and  the  martin,  that  fiock  around 
him  in  the  country,  are  scared  by  the  tumult,  and  leave 
him :  but  the  sparrow,  though  begrimed  with  soot,  does 
not  forsake  him ;  feeds  on  his  food — rice,  potatoes,  or  almost 
any  other  extraneous  substance  he  may  find  in  the  street ; 
looks  to  him  for  his  support,  and  is  maintained  almost 
entirely  by  the  industry  and  providence  of  man.  It  is  not 
known  in  a  solitary  and  independent  state.*' 


EviEN  (be  best  things,  ill  used;  become  evils,  and  con(rariIy, 
the  worst  things,  ust*4  ^ell,  pr^n-e  ^ood.  A  good  tongtie 
used  to  deceit;  a  good  wrt,  used  to  defend  error;  a  strong 
fiirm  to  ridarder;  ctuthorlty  to  oppress;  a  good  profession  to 
dissemble:  are  alt  evil.  Kvtn  God's  own  wbrd  is  the  sword 
o^'the  spirit,  which,  if  it  kill  not  our  vices,  kills  our  souls, 
tlontrariwise,  (as  poisons  are  used  to  wholesome  rtiedicine,) 
afflictions  and  sins,  by  a  good  use,  prove  so  gainful  as 
nothing  more.  Words  are  as  they  are  taken,  and  things 
are  as  they  are  used.  There  are  even  cursed  blessings. 
— Bishop  Hall. 


The  Arabians  recommended  patience  by  the  following  pro- 
verb; "Be  patient,  and  the  mulberry-leaf  will  become 
satin.*' 


"  If,'  said  John  Hemes,  "  misfortunes  nave  befallen  you 
by  your  own  misconduct,  live,  and  be  wiser  for  the  future. 
If  they  have  befallen  you  by  the  fhult  of  Ctbers,  live ;  you 
have  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  yourself.  If  your  cha- 
racter be  unjustly  attacked,  live;  time  will  remove  the 
aspersion.  If  you  have  spitefbl  enemies,  live,  and  disap- 
point their  malevolence.  If  you  have  kind  anc^  faithful 
friends,  (and  kindred,)  live,  to  bless  and  protect  them.  If 
you  hope  for  immortality,  live,  and  prepare  to^njoy  it." 

Every  man  rejoices  twice  when  he  has  a  partner  of  his 
joy ;  a  friend  shares  my  sorrow  and  tnakes  it  but  a  moiety , 
but  he  swells  my  joy  and  makes  it  double.  For  sO  two 
channels  divide  the  river  and  lessen  it  into  rivulets,  and 
make  it  fbrdable,  and  apt  to  be  drunk  up  by  the  first  revels 
of  the  Sirian  star ;  but  two  torches  do  not  divide  but  in- 
crease the  flame ;  and,  though  my  tears  are  the  sooner  dried 
up,  when  they  run  on  my  frienas  cheeks  in  the  furrows  of 
compassion,  yet  when  my  flame  hath  kindled  his  latnp,  we 
unite  the  glories  and  make  them  radiant,  like  the  golden 
candlesticks  that  bum  before  the  throne  of  God,  becausa 
they  shine  by  numbers,  bv  unions,  and  confederations  of 
light  and  joy. — Jekeuy  Taylor. 


TR«   BSLLS   op  OSjPXKD  . 
WniTfSN   out  A  B£AtrtlPUL  MOtiKlNO,   AtTEk  A  9t0tM. 

No,  I  never,  till  life  and  iti  shadows  shall  hnd. 
Can  forget  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells  of  Ostend  1 
The  day  set  in  darkness,  the  wind  it  blew  loud. 
And  rung  as  it  passed  through  each  murmuring  slnroud 
My  forehead  was  wet  with  the  foan  of  the  spray, 
Wy  heart  sigh'd  in  secret  for  those  far  away ; 
When  slowly  the  morning  advanced  from  the  east, 
The  ton  and  the  noise  of  the  tenipest  had  ceased  r 
The  peal,  from  a  land  1  ne'er  saw,  seemed  to  ftj, 
**  Let  the  stranger  forget  every  sorrow  to-day  I" 

Yet  the  short-lived  emotion  was  mingled  with  pain — 
I  thought  of  those  eyes  I  should  ne'er  see  again  , 
I  thought  of  the  kiss,  the  last  Riss  which  I  gave. 
And  a  tear  of  regret  fell  unseen  on  the  wave. 
I  thought  of  tl)e  schemes  fond  aflfection  had  planned. 
Of  the  trees,  of  the  towers,  of  my  own  native  land.^ 
But  still  the  sweet  sounds,  as  they  swells  to  the  air. 
Seemed  tidings  Qf  pleasure,  though  mournful,  to  bear} 
And  J  never,  till  life  and  itt  shadows  shall  end, 
Can  forget  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells  of  Ostend  ( 

,        W-  L.  Bowus. 
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Wk  h&ve  already  given  acconnts  of  Cawnpore*  and 
Agrat.  two  of  those  cities  of  India  which  are  called 
Mofussil  Stations,  and  are  inhabited  hj  our  countiy- 
men;  we  now  proceed  to  draw  atteation  to  a  third — 
Etawah,  or,  as  it  is  sometimeB  written,  Etaya : — and  we 
ore  the  more  disposed  to  do  so,  not  so  mnch  on  ac- 
count of  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  place  itself, 
as  because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  for  calling  to 
mind  some  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  many  of  our 
countrymen  in  India  are  exposed,-  whilst  we  at  home 
reap  the  advantage  of  their  presence  in  those  distant 
regions.  By  considering  their  situation,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  led  also  to  set  a  higher  value  on  the 
h4}py  freedom  from  such  inconveniences  which  we, 
who  remain  in  this  our  native  land,  are  allowed  to 
enjoy, 

A  very  lai^  portion  of  the  central  part  of  India 
is  rcmulcable  for  its  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
for  its  extraordinary  fertility.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  country  watered  by  the  great  river 
of  China,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  finest  and 
'  most  A^tftil  of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  its  immense  surface  forms  one 
continued  level  plain  of  nearly  unvarying  richness, 
and  over  which  majestic  rivers  pursue  their  slow  and 
fertilizing  course. 

Generally,  throughout  that  vast  and  extensive 
plain,  the  pn^ress  of  cultivation  has  effectually 
rooted  ont  the  original  and  native  productions  of  the 
land,  and  introduced  in  their  place,  plants  and  grains 
better  suited  for  the  support  and  use  of  ti 
Amongst  these  are  such  solid,  rich,  and  profitable 
articles,  as  are  produced  by  the  strong  heat  of  the 
sun  acting  upon  a  deep,  fertile,  and  well-watered 
aoil:  as  rice,  for  instance,  the  staff  of  life  in  the 
Eastj  sugar,  that  luxury  which  is  now  so  generally 
used;  opium,  i»bich  is  there  so  hi^Iy  prized ;  inc  _ 
the  most  valuable  sabstance  employed  in  dyeing ;  and 
in  drier  tracts,  cotton,  which  chiefly  clothes  the 
habitants  of  the  East 

•  Vd.  II.  p.  217.  t  Vol.  in,  p.  73. 


uci)  or  R<iinH. 

Bnt,  in  spite  of  every  human  effort,  some  tracts 
are  left  uncultivated;  and  in  these,  under  the  joint 
influence  of  the  moisture  from  the  rivers,  and  the 
intense  beating  of  the  sun  upon  the  soil,  nature,  if 
we  may  so  say,  works  so  powerfully,  as  to  baffle  all 
attempts  to  bring  them  under  the  spade  or  the 
plough.  She  there,  as  it  were,  riots  in  unbounded 
luxuriance,  and  covers  extensive  regions  with  that 
dense,  dark,  and  impenetrable  mass  of  wild  fuliage 
and  rank  vegetation,  crowded  and  twined  together, 
which  is  called  Jungle,  and  which  opposes  an  almost 
impassable  barrier,  even  to  an  army.  Trees  spreading 
their  branches,  like  gigantic  arms,  on  every  side; 
thoniy  and  prickly  shrubs,  of  every  size  and  shape ; 
canes,  shooting,  in  a  few  months,  to  the  height  of 
sixty  feet;  with  the  bcautifulsilky  jungle-grass,  which 
rises  to  between  eight  and  ten  feet,  and  in  which 
those  who  enter  it  are  in  danger  of  being  buried  and 
lost;  compose  the  chief  materials  of  those  wild 
regions. 

And  it  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  iminviting 
tracts  that  Etawah  is  utuated.  It  stands  upon  the 
nortb-east  side  of  the  river  Jnmna,  and  is  distant 
fifty-two  miles  from  Agra,  and  ninety-six  from 
Cawnpore.  In  the  days  of  the  MoghnI  power,  the 
native  city  was  a  flourishing  place,  the  abode  of 
Omrahs  and  grandees  belonging  to  the  imperial 
court:  but,  with  the  downfal  of  the  Moslem  dominion, 
it  has  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  possesses  few,  if 
any,  attractions,  excepting  to  the  artist,  who  cannot 
fail  to  admire  a  splendid  ghoul,  or  mouHtaM-paat, 
(t.  e.  landing-place,)  which  is  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  river  Jnmna,  and  several  picturesque  buildings, 
which,  however,  are  now  fast  falling  into  decay. 
The  military  cantonments  which  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  peculiarly  desolate,  and  display,  in 
full  perfection,  the  dreary  features  of  a  jungle -station. 
Half  a-  dozen  inhabitable  bungalows  or  villas  lie 
scattered  upon  a  wide  sandy  plain,  which  is  nearly 
without  trees  of  any  kind ;  and  they  are  intermixed 
with  ttie  ruins  of  others,  ^hich  vere  bnilt  for  the 
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accommodation  of  a  larger  garrison  than  is  now 
considered  necessary  to  secure  our  possession  of  the 
place.  A  single  wing  of  Sepoys,  as  they  are  called, 
that  is,  native  Indian  soldiers,  is  deemed  sofiBcient 
for  the  post.  The  few  Europeans,  who  remain  here 
for  their  appointed  three  years*  service,  have  ample 
opportunity  of  learning  how  to  exist  on  their  own 
resources. 

The  bungalows  of  Etawah,  though  not  quite  in 
their  primitive  state,  are  of  a  very  rude  and  rough 
description,  and  present  but  few  comforts  in  the 
construction.  But  the  chief  annoyances  to  which 
this  and  other  jungle-stations  are  exposed,  arise  from 
other  sources  than  the  character  of  the  dwellings 
themselves.  In  large  stations,  which  have  be^ 
long  inhabited  by  Europeans,  the  wilder  tribes  of 
animals,  retreating  to  more  desolate  places,  are  rarely 
seen.  Squirrels  or  rats,  with  an  occasional  snake  or 
two,  may  form  the  population  of  the  roof,  and  are 
comparatively  quiet  tenants.  In  the  jungles,  however, 
the  intercourse  between  the  native  brute  creation 
and  their  human  neighbours,  is  of  too  close  a  nature 
to  be  very  agreeable.  If  the  doors  are  left  open  at 
night,  on  account  of  the  heat,  moveable  lattices, 
called  jaffrya,  must  be  put  in  their  place,  to  keep  out 
the  wolves  and  hysnas,  who  then  take  the  liberty  of 
traversing  the  verandahs  ^  the  gardens  are  the  haunts 
of  the  porcupine,  and  panthers  prowl  in  the  ravines. 
The  chopper,  or  thatch  of  the  bungalow,  affords  a 
commocUous  harbour  for  occupants  of  many  kinds; 
wild  cats ;  ghosaumpsy  a  reptile  of  the  lizard-tribe,  as 
large  as  a  sucking  pig;  with  several  others,  take 
up  their  abode  amidst  the  rafters,  and  make  wild 
work  with  their  battles  and  their  pursuit  of  prey. 
These  unwelcome  lodgers  are,  indeed,  divided  from 
the  human  inhabitants  of  the  house,  by  a  cloth 
stretched  across  the  top  of  each  room,  from  wall  to 
wall,  which  forms  the  ceiling;  and,  as  long  as  it  is 
preserved  in  good  repair,  it  secures  them  from  the 
actual  intrusion  of  the  tenants  of  the  upper  story.  But 
the  noise  which  the  intruders  create,  especially  during 
the  night-time,  is  a  sufficient  annoyance,  without  any 
closer  acquaintance  with  them.  Sometimes  thiis 
noise  is  beyond  conception,  and  when  it  is  considered, 
that  all  this  is  in  addition  to  a  concert,  which,  in 
those  wild  and  desolate  regions,  usually  takes  place 
at  night, — ^wherein  the  treble  is  sustained  by  crickets, 
whose  lungs  feur  exceed  in  power  those  of  our  hearths 
in  Europe;  the  bass  is  croaked  forth  by  innumerable 
toads;  and  the  chorus  is  filled  up  by  the  bugle-horns 
of  the  musquito  flies,  and  the  gurgling  accompani- 
ment of  the  musk-rats ;  whilst  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  be  roused  by  the  yells  of  a  wanderiug  troop  of 
jackals,  ieach  apparency  endeavouring  to  outshriek 
his  neighbour, — ^we  may  easily  believe,  that  a  quiet 
night,  difficult  of  attainment  in  all  parts  of  India,  is 
almost  hopeless  in  the  jungles. 

Yet,  even  amidst  all  these  unpleasing  circumstances, 
sleep  may  be  won,  and  not  wooed  in  vain.  Habit 
may  do  much  for  man,  in  enabling  him  to  bear 
inconveniences.  And  fortunately  the  beds,  as  they 
are  constructed  and  placed  in  India,  afford  a  safe 
retreat  from  all  these  disagreeable  invaders.  The 
couch,  or  bed,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  is 
raised  to  a  considerable  height  from  ihe  ground: 
whilst  the  muaquito-curtains,  which  are  tightly 
tucked  in  all  round,  though  formed  of  the  thinnest 
and  most  transparent  material,  cannot  easily  be 
penetrated  from  without;  so  that  the  wearied  occu- 
pant may  rest  and  sleep  in  sufficient  security. 

Nor  afe  these  stations  altogether  without  their 
peculiar  advantages.  The  noisome  broods,  nurtured 
in  the  desolate  places  around  Etawah,  have  not,  it  is 


true,  yet  been  taught  to  fly  from  the  abode  of  the 
European;    but,  to  counterbalance    the    annoyance 
which    their  presence  occasions,   the  brighter  and 
more  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the  jungles  fearlessly 
approach  the  lonely  bungalow.     In  no  other  part  of 
India,  with  the  exception  of  the  hill- districts,  are 
more  brilliant  and  interesting  specimens  of  birds  and 
insects  to  be  seen.     Here   extremely  small  brown 
doves  with  pink  breasts  appear,  amidst  every  variety 
of  the  common  colour,  whilst  green  pigeons,  blue 
jays,  crested  wood-peckers,  together  with  an  infinite 
number  of  other  richly-plumed  birds,   glowing  in 
purple,  scarlet,  and  yellow^  flock  around.     The  lover 
of  natural  history   may  here  luxuriate  in  a  most 
ample  field  for  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  and  need 
scarcely  go  beyond  the  gardens  to  find  those  feathered 
wonders  which  are  described,  though  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly, in  books  on  the  subject.     Here  the  lovely 
little  tailor-bird  (see  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  p.  1 72) 
sews  two  leaves  together,  and  swings,  in  his  sweet- 
scented  nest,  from  the  bough  of  some  low  shrub. 
The  fly-catcher,  a  very  small  and  slender  bird,  of  a 
bright-green  hue,   is    also    an  inhabitant  of  these 
gardens,  together  with  a  most  diminutive  little  bird, 
of  a  white  and  pale-brown  plumage,  with  a  tail  com- 
posed of  two  long  feathers,  resembling  the  bird  of 
Paradise.     Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
effect  produced  by  the  brilliant  colours  of  those  birds 
which  collect  in  large  flocks;  the  ring-necked  paro- 
quets in  their  evening  flight,  as  the  sun  declines, 
show  rich  masses  of  the  green;   and  the  hyahs,  or 
crested-sparrows,  whose  breasts  are  of  the  brightest 
yellow,  look  like  clouds  of  gold  as  they  float  along ; 
and  numbers  of  water-birds  feed  on  the  banks  of  the 
neighbouring  Jumna. 

Such  situations  as  Etawah  are  remarkable  for  the 
splendid  and  beautiful  flowers  which  there  abound  in 
the  utmost  luxuriance.  The  oleanders,  which  are 
common  all  over  India,  are  the  pride  of  the  jungles, 
spreading  into  large  shrubs,  and  sending  forth  their 
delicious  perfume  from  dusters  of  pink  and  white 
blossoms.  The  baubool  also  breathes  from  its  bells 
of  gold,  a  scent  of  the  most  exquisite  nature,  for 
the  delicacy  of  which  it  is  highly  prized  by  Euro- 
peans, above  the  jasmine  and  other  flowers  there  of 
a  too-powerful  perfume.  The  sensitive-plant  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the  gardens  of  Etawah,  spreading 
itself  over  whole  borders ;  and  so  deserving  is  it  of  its 
name,  that  the  touch  of  a  single  leaf  will  occasion 
all  those  of  a  whole  parterre  to  close  and  shrink  away, 
nor  will  it  recover  itself  again  till  several  hours  after- 
wards. Equally  curious,  and  less  known,  is  the 
property  of  another  beautiful  inhabitant  of  these 
regions ;  the  tree  is  one  of  a  considerable  growth, 
and  its  flowers  are  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  poeony ; 
these  flowers  blow  in  the  morning,  and  are  then  of 
the  purest  white ;  they  then  gradually  change, 
passing  through  every  shade  of  red,  until,  as  the 
evening  advances,  they  become  of  a  deep  crimson, 
and  fcdling  off  at  night,  are  renewed  in  their  bridal 
attire  the  following  day ;  when  gathered  and  placed 
in  a  vase,  they  display  the  same  changes,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  watch  them,  from  their  flist  faint  tinge 
deepening  into  darker  and  darker  hues. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  around  every  shrub,  butter- 
flies, of  various  tints,  sport  and  flutter,  each  species 
choosing  some  particular  blossoms,  so  that  one  plant 
will  be  surrounded  by  a  host  of  blue-winged  visitants, 
whilst  the  next  is  radiant  with  amber  or  scarlet. 
Immense  winged  grasshoppers,  whose  whole  bodies 
are  studded  with  emeralds  which  no  jeweller  can 
match ;  shining  beetles,  bedecked,  as  it  were,  ydth 
I  amethysts  and  topazes,  and  others,  which  look  like 
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spots  of '  crimson  velvet,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 


scene. 


It  is  unfortnnate  that  beauty  of  prospect  cannot 
be  generally  found  in  India,  Joined  with  the  advan- 
t^s  of  situation  required  for  the  performance  of 
military  duties.  While  nothing  can  be  more  ugly 
than  the  tract  marked  out  for  the  cantonments  of 
Etawah,  the  ravines  into  which  it  is  broken,  at  a 
short  distance  from  them,  leading  to  the  Jumna^  are 
exceedingly  picturesque,  affording  many  striking 
limdscapes.  The  sandy  winding  steeps,  on  either  side, 
are  richly  wooded  ^ith  the  neem,  the  peepul,  and  a 
species  of  the  palm,  which,  in  the  upper  provinces, 
always  stands  singly,  and  is  more  beautiful  than  when 
growing  in  whole  groves.  Sometimes  an  opening 
presents  a  wide  view  over  a  wild  jungle  5  at  others  it 
gives  glimpses  of  the  Jumna,  whose  blue  waters 
sparkle  in  the  beams  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun. 
These  ravines  can  be  traversed  only  on  horseback,  or 
updii  an  elephant,  and  they  must  be  visited  by  day- 
break to  be  seen  to  advantage.  However  beautifrd 
the  awakening  of  nature  may  be  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  its  balmy  delights  can  never  be  so  highly 
enjbyed  as  in  the  climes  of  the  East,  where,  from  its 
affording  such  a  contrast  to  the  subduing  heat  of  the 
burning  noon,  it  is  regard'id  as  a  blessing  of  ines- 
timable value.  The  freshness  of  the  morning  air, 
the  play  of  light  and  shade  which  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  the  brightness  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
the  vivid  hue  of  the  flowers  then  opening  their  varie- 
gated clusters  to  the  rising  sun,  the  joyous  matins  of 
the  birds,  and  the  playful  gambols  of  the  wild  animals, 
as  they  rise  from  their  dewy  couches,  tend  to  enliven 
and  exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  afford  the  most  grateful 
sensations  to  the  mind. 

Every  tree  is  tenanted  fey  numerous  birds  j  superb 
falcons  look  out  from  their  nests  on  high,  and  wild 
peacocks  fling  their  magnificent  trains  over  the  lower 
boughs,  ten  or  twelve  being  sometimes  on  the  same 
tree.  The  smaller  birds,  in  all  their  varied  forms 
and  hues,  actually  crowd  the  branches  j  the  crow- 
pheasant  chirrs  up  as  strange -footsteps  approach, 
and  wings  his  way  to  deeper  solitudes,  whilst  flocks 
of  paroquets  issue  screaming  from  their  woody  coverts, 
and  spreading  their  emerald-green  plumes,  soar  up 
till  they  are  lost  in  the  golden  sky  above. 

At  the  early  dawn,  the  panther  and  the  hyaena  may 
be  seen  escaping  to  their  dens  3  the  antelope  springs 
up,  and  boimds  across  the  path ;  the  nylghau  scours 
over  bush  and  brier,  seeking  the  distant  plain  5  the 
porcupine  retreats  grunting,  or  erects  his  quills  in 
wrath;  and  innumerable  smaller  animals,  as  the 
beautiful  little  blue  ioiC\  the  civet,  with  its  superb 
brush  J  and  the  humble  mungoose ;  make  every  nook 
and  comer  swarm  with  life.  Gigantic  herons  stalk 
along  the  river's  bank,  the  Brahminee  ducks  hover 
above,  and  huge  alligators  bask  on  the  sand,  stretched 
in  profound  repose,  or  watching  their  prey. 

The  gardens  of  Etawah,  though  not  of  course  so 
well  cultivated  as  those  at  the  larger  stations,  are 
extensive  and  well  planted;  and  afford  an  agreeable 
retreat  during  the  short  period  of  day-lighi  which  the 
heat  of  the  climate  will  permit  to  be  spent  in  the 
open  air.  Their  productions  are  also  most  valuable. 
Sweet  lemons,  limes,  oranges,  and  citrons,  offei*,  in 
addition  to  their  superb  blossoms  ^and  delicious 
perfume,  fruit  of  the  fbaest  quality ;  and  grapes,  from 
the  way  in  which  they  are  trained,  not  only  give 
beauty  to  the  plantation,  out  afford  a  most  grateful 
luxury  at  the  very  period  of  the  year  (that  of  the 
hot  winds  to  which  India'^is  so  much  exposed)  in 
which  they  are  most  acceptable.  The  melons,  which 
grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are  most  valuable,  are 


procured  in  great  abundance,  chiefly  from  the  native 
gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  as  they  flourish 
on  the  sands  which  border  on  that  river.  Mangoes 
and  jacks,  besides  those  which  grow  in  gardens, 
occupy  large  plantations,  and,  as  well  as  custard- 
apples,  plantains,  and  guavas,  are  left  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  natives.  The  seeds  of  European  vege- 
tables are  sown  after  the  rainy  season,  and  come 
to  perfection  during  the  cold  weather  j  green  |>eas, 
cauliflowers,  and  Cos  lettuce,  appear  at  Christmas, 
bearing,  without  injury,  night-firosts,  which  would 
kill  them  in  their  native  climes. 

From  this  description  of  a  jungle-station,  we  may 
perceive  a  proof,  that  as  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no 
situation  in  the  world  without  its  disadvantages  and 
inconveniences,  so  on  the  other  are  there  few,  if  any, 
where  a  good  Providence,  has  not  counterbalanced 
what  is  tmpleasant  with  some,  if  not  many,  appro- 
priate comforts.  D.  I.  E. 
[Chiefly  abridged  from  an  article  in  the  Asiatic  JournaW] 


I  ONCE  found,  says  Gilpin,  in  th6  New  Forest  in  Hamp 

shire,  an  ancient  widow,  whose  little  story  pleased  me.   Her 

solitary  dwelling  stood  sweetly  in  a  dell,  on  the  edge  of  the 

forest.    Her  husband  had  himself  buiH  it,  and  led  her  to 

it,  as  the  habitation  of  her  life.     He  had  made  a  garden  in 

the  front,  planted  an  orchard  at  one  end,  and  a  few  trees  at 

the  other,  which,  in  forty  years,  had  now  sheltered  the 

cottage,  and  almost  concealed  it.    In  her  early  youth,  she 

had  been  left  a  widow,  with  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  whose 

slender  education  (only  what  she  herself  could  give  them) 

was  almost  her  whole  employment :  and  the  time  of  their 

youth,  she  said,  was  the  pleasantest  time  of  her  life.     As 

they  grew  up,  and  the  cares  of  the  world  subsided,   a 

settled  piety  took  possession  of  her  mind.     Her  age  was 

oppressed  with  infirmity,  sickness,  and  various  afflictions 

in  her  family.     In  these  distresses,  her  Bible  was   her 

great  comfort    I  visited  her  frequently  in  her  last  illness, 

and  found  her  very  intelligent  in  Scripture,  and  well  versed 

in  all  the  Gospel  topics  of  consolation.    For  many  years, 

she  every  day  read  a'  portion  of  her  Bible,  seldom  any 

other  book ; 

Just  knew,  and  knew  no  more,  her  Bible  true ; 
And  in  that  charter  read  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasare  in  the  skies. Cowpsit. 

When  she  met  with  passages  she  did  not  understand,  at 
one  time,  or  other,  she  said,  she  often  heard  them  ex 
plained  at  church.    This  little  story,  shows  how  very  suf- 
ficient plain  Scripture  is,  unassisted  with  any  helps  except 
such  as  are  publicly  pronded,  to  administer  both  tne  know 
ledge,  and  the  comforts  of  religion  even  to  the  most  un 
learned* 


THOUGHTS    ON  A  WELL-S?ENT   LIFE. 
BY    ROOSRS. 

L10HTBR  than  air,  Hope's  visions  fly, 

If  but  a  tleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 

If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play 

Lo  I  fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away  I 

But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power, 

Snatch  the  rich  rfelics  of  a  well-spent  hour  ? 

These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  \^ings  his  flight, 

Potir  round  his  path  a  stream  of  living  light, 

And  gild  those  pure  ai^  perfect  realms  of  rest. 

Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest. 

See  a  fond  mother  encircled  by  her  children ;  with  pious 
tenderness  she  looks  around,  and  her  soul  even  melts  with 
maternal  love.    One  she  kisses  on  its  cheek,  and  clasps 
another  to  her  bosom ;  one  she  sets  upon  her  knee,  and  finds 
a  seat  upon  her  foot  for  another.    And  while,  by  theii 
actions,  by  their  lisping  words,  and  asking  eyes,  she  un 
derstands  their  numberless  little  wishes,  to  these  she  dis 
penses  a  look,  and  a  word  to  those;    and,  whether  she 
grants  or  refuses,  whether  she  smiles  or  frowns,  it  is  all  in 
tender  love.     Such  to  us,  though  infinitely  high  and  awful, 
is  Providence;   so  it  watches  over  us,  comforting  these, 
providing  for  those,  listening  to  all,  and  assisting  every 
one ;  and  if  sometimes  it  denies  the  favour  we  implore,  it 
denies  but  to  invite  our  mose  earnest  prayers ;  or,  if  seem 
ing  to  denv  a  blessing,  it  grants  one  in  the  refusal. 
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PROVERBS.     I. 

A  Proverb  is  an  instructive  sentence,  in  which 
more  is  generally  meant  than  expressed ;  and,  as  it  is 
designed  for  the  purposes  of  daily  life,  its  use  extends 
to  the  high  and  humhle,  to  the  learned,  as  well  as 
to  him  who  is  no  scholar.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
sa}niigs  of  wise  men,  whether^  sages  or  poets ;  it  is 
sometimes  taken  from  the  customs  of  particular  coun- 
tries, and  the  manners  of  mankind ;  it  is  plainly  hut 
pleasantly  stated,  and  is  not  the  worse  for  requiring 
ifime  consideration  in  the  hearer  or  reader  to  apply 
it;  but  the  best  proof  of  its  goodness,  is  its  striking 
the  mind  with  its  truth,  and  thence  causing  resolu- 
Mons  of  improvement  in  knowledge  and  conduct. 

The  oldest  and  best  writer  of  Proverbs,  Solomon, 
says,  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it! 
l^Prov.  XV.  23.)  A  mere  hint  dropped  in  conver- 
sation, by  throwing  a  strong  light  upon  any  subject, 
has  often  given  a  person  new  views  of  its  im- 
portance, and  led  him  to  a  careful  course  of  study,  or 
withdrawn  him  from  a  path  which  was  not  right  nor 
^rise :  and  this  may  be  more  especially  the  case,  with 
a  well-timed  proverb,  containing  the  essence,  as  it 
were,  of  a  volume,  and  charming  us,  not  only  by  its 
wisdom,  but  by  its  singularity.  It  is  well  said  by 
the  inspired  writer.  In  due  season;  for  there  is  no 
smafl  art  in  applying  proverbs  properly.  When 
doJy  directed  to  a  point  in  question,  they  convince 
snd  delight  j  when  used  frequently  and  vulgarly^ 
they  only  create  disgust. 

Good  proverbs  deserve  a  respectable  place  in  the* 
literature  of  a  country:  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
ally  trifles,  unfit  for  people  of  education,  or  for  those 
btrrond  a  certain  age;  the  fact  is,  the  most  learned 
aiaang  the  ancients,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
^^tudied  them,  and  handed  them  down  to  after- gene- 
rations, as  the  guides  of  human  life;  and  most  of  the 
•*  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  *,"  are  now  only  known  by 
one  proverb  each.  The  best  known  and  most  popular 
of  these  sentences  was  considered  a  treasury  of  good 
soasc.  It  was  first  uttered  by  Solon ;  but  a  Roman 
yf^Xy  struck  by  its  force,  declared  that  it  must  have 
come  doMm  fxom  heaven.  The  two  Greek  words 
^hich  formed  it,  (pronounced  Gnothi  seiiuton,  or^ 
Know  Thyself,)  were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  in 
the  porch  of  one  of  the  Grecian  temples;  and  the 
It-sson,  when  thoughtfully  weighed,  may  be  of  value 
even  to  us,  who  are  so  much  better  taught  by 
Christian  precepts. 

Bat  we  need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  dignity  of 
proverbs,  when  it  is  remembered^  that  a  collection 
Tinder  that  name,  composed  by  an  enlightened 
king,  makes  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It 
is  recorded  of  the  wise  son  of  David,  that  he  spake 
three  thousand  proverbs;  and  that  he  spake  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,  as  well  as,  of 
beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
fihes.  For  his  Proverbs  which  remain  to  us,  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankful,  as  they  form  a  store- 
house of  true  wisdom.  In  addition,  however,  to 
this  highest  class  of  proverbs,  with  which  we  trust 
OTir  readers  are  well  acquainted,  (for  they  were,  in  the 
fall  meaning  of  the  words,  "  written  for  our  learn- 
ing;") there  are  wise  and  pithy  sayings,  not  referring 
to  Religion  and  morals  only,  but  likewise  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  life,  as  affording  advice  on  health, 
diet,  comfort,  good  husbandry,  weather,  &c.  To 
points  like  these,  it  is  beneath  no  man's  notice  to 
attend,  for  the  sake  of  information,  if  not  in  all 
cases  of  practice. 

*  Thew  were  Solon,  Chilo,  Ptttacus,  Bias,  Periander,  Cleobulus. 
tad  Thales ;  all  of  whom  flouxifbed  between  five  and  six  hundred 
y.:xK  before  the  Christian  era 


A  book  of  proverbs  in  this  mixed  and  general  style, 
was  put  forth  more  than  a  hundred  years  since,  by 
the   famous   English    naturalist,   John    Ray,    fVom 
whose  work,    as  the  ground  of  our  plan,  we  pro- 
pose to   cull  certain   sentences   for  this   Magazine 
Ray's   book,   though  its    object   was   praiseworthy, 
cannot  on  the  whole  be  recommended.     Besides  that 
its  contents   are   m  many  parts   unfit  for  general 
reading,  the   learned  author  seems  to  have  heaped 
together  all  the  old  " saws,"  whether  ''wise"  or  not, 
and  all  the   "  modern  instances'*  that  happened  to 
come  in  his  way,  and  to   have  strung  at  random 
the  precious  gems,  in  company  with  the  worthless 
beads.     Throwing  aside  the  latter  as  they  occur,  we 
shall  use  the  best  judgment  we  have,  in  choosing 
some  of  the  genuine  "  pearls  "  and  "  rubies,"  though 
often  set  in  a  homely  manner  3  and  thus  hope  to  offer 
to  the  candid  reader  of  our  pages,  a  collection  of 
proverbs,   which,    while   they  are    many    of  them 
cheerful  and  pleasing,  will  in  no  case,  we  trust,  prove 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  Wisdom,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  ''  an  ornament  of  grace  imto  the  head, 
and  chains  about  the  neck."     In  attempting  this,  we 
shall  occasionally  add  Ray's  notes  as  well  as  some 
of  our  own,  towards  explaining  or  illustrating  what 
has  gone  before. 
The  proverbs  will  generally  be  alphabetical. 

1.  Adversity  makes  a  man  wise,  not  rich. 

The  French  have  a  saying,  "  The  wind  in  a  man's 
face  makes  him  wise."  If  to  be  good  be  the  greatest 
wisdom,  certainly  affliction  and  adversity  make  men 
better. — So  the  Psalmist :  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have 
been  abided,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes.   Ps.  cxix.  7 1 . 

2.  Agree,  for  the  law  is  cosily. 

This  is  ^ood  counsel  backed  with  good  reason ;  the 
charges  of  a  suit  many  times  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
thing  contended  for.  The  Italians  say  to  this  eftect;  "A 
lean  agreement  is  better  than  a  fat  sentence." 

3.  There  is  no  Alchemy  like  saving. 

This  teaches  the  benefit  of  provident  behaviour,  and 
of  taking  proper  care  of  honest  earnings.  And  while  it 
glances  sharply  at  tbe  folly  which  once  led  some  people  to 
seek  for  the  art  of  turning  things  into  gold  by  Alchemy, 
or  Chemistry ;  it  passes  a  severe,  but  just  censure,  on  men 
who  try  by  gambling,  or  any  undue  and  sudden  means,  to 
jump  into  a  large  property.  Experience  shows  such  steps 
to  be  wrong,  by  their  constant  failure.  The  wise  kins 
powerfully  touches  this  evil. — He  thai  hastbth  to  be  rich 
hath  an  evil  eye,  and  considereth  not  that  poverty  shall 
come  upon  him.    Prov.  xxviii.  22. 

4.  We  shall  lie  a//  alike  in  our  graves. 

What  a  lesson  of  charity  and  humility  I 

5.  Almost,  and  very  nigh,  saves  many  a  lie. 

The  meaning  of  this  word  almost  having  some 
latitude,  men  arc  apt  to  stretch  it  to  cover  untruths.  In 
relating  any  thing  extraordinary,  it  is  better,  in  case  of 
doubt,  to  be  within,  rather  than  beyond  the  line  of  fact. 

6.  Anger  dieth  quickly  with  a  golTd  man. 

7.  He  that  is  angry  is  seldom  at  ease. 

8.  Angry  men  seldom  want  woe. 

9.  He  tluit  is  AVGKY  without  a  cause,  must  be  pleased 
without  amends. 

10.  For   that    thou    canst    do   thyself  rely   not  on 

ANOTHER. 

They  who  leave  to  another,  or  to  an  uncertain  to- 
morrow, that  which  they  can  themselves  do  at  once,  need 
not  hope  for  success.  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius 
CoDsar,  were  noted  for  their  ready  despatch  of  work.  We 
quote  these  famous  men,  because  they  micht  clearly  have 
left  to  others  many  things  that  they  chose  to  do  fur 
themselves. 

11.  Scald  not  your  lips  in  another  man  s  pottage. 
He  that  passeth   by,   and   meddle th    with    strife 

belonging  not  to  him,  is  like  one  thqt  taketh  a  dog  by  the 
ears. — Prov.  xxvi.  1 7. 

Gay  says  .-—Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose. 

Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose.  M. 
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When  we  stonp  forward,  as  in  reading  a  book  which 
lies  on  the  table,  we  may  feel  a  Ugament  extending 
from  the  projecting  part  of  the  spine,  between  the 
shoulders,  to  the  back  part  of  the  head.  It  suspends 
the  head,  and  reliepes  the  muscles.  Bnt  as  man 
generally  carries  his  head  erect,  this  ligament  ia  not 
to  be  compared  in  strength  with  the  correeponding 
part  in  quadrupeds,  where,  from  the  horizontal 
position  of  the  spine,  the  head  always  hangs.  It  is 
long  and  strong  in  the  horse;  and  the  admirable 
thing  is,  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  elasticity  of 
this  ligament  to  the  weight  and  position  of  the  head, 
which  is  balanced  by  it  as  on  a  steel-yard.  With 
^is  circumstance  in  our  mind,  let  ua  observe  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  elephant.  One  of  the  grinders 
of  the  Elephant  weighs  seventeen  pounds,  and  of 
these  there  are  four;  the  jaws  must  be  provided  to 
give  socketing  to  such  teeth,  and  must  have  space 
and  strength,  to  give  lodgment  and  attachment  to 
muscles  sufficient  for  moving  this  grinding  machine  : 
the  animal  must  have  its  defence  too.  Now  each  of 
the  tasks  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  pounds.  To  support  this  enormous 
and  heavy  head,  the  seven  vertelffK  of  the  neck  of 
this  animal,  (the  same  number  that  we  find  in  the 
giraffe,)  are  compressed  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
■3  to  bring  the  head  close  upon  the  body,  making  it, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  body  without  the  inter- 
position of  a  neck.  Bnt  the  aoimal  must  feed;  and 
as  its  head  cannot  reach  the  groond,  it  most  possess 
an  instrument  like  a  hand,  to  minister  to  the  month, 
to  grasp  the  herbage,  and  lift  it  to  its  lips.  This 
instmrnent  we  see  in  the  proboscis,  or  trunk. 

Let  US  now  see  how  the  neck  and  head  are  accom- 
modated for  feeding,  when  there  is  no  proboscis,  and 
when  the  animal  has  a  short  neck.  The  Elk  is  b 
strange  uncouth  animal,  from  the  setting  on  of  its 
head.  The  weight  of  the  horns  is  enormous ;  and 
if  the  head  and  horns  were  extended  forwards  from 
the  body  on  an  elongated  neck,  tb^y  would  over- 
balance the  body.  When  we  observe,  also,  the 
want  of  relation  between  the  length  of  the  fore-le^ 
and  that  of  the  neck,  it  becomes  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance to  find,  that  the  animal  feeds  off  the 
aides  of  rocks,  and  does  not  browse  npon  the -herb- 
age at  its  feet.  A  remarkable  proof  how  unable 
this  Bni'"i'l  is  to  feed  in  the  common  way,  was 
afforded  by  an  accident  which  befel  a  fine  specimen 


in  the  Zooli^cal  Gardens.  His  food  having  been 
nointentionally  scattered  on  the  ground,  he  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  reach  it,  to  extend  his  fore-lt^gs 
laterally  ;  in  this  position  his  foot  slipped,  he  (li<:lo- 
cated  his  shoulder,  and  died  of  the  accident  — 
Bridgewaler  Treatise;  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  Hand. 


Trbrx  IB  no  kind  of  knowledge  which,  in  the  hand*  of  the 
diligent  and  skilful,  will  not  turn  to  nccounL  Honey 
exudes  from  all  flowers,  the  bitter  not  excepted;  and  the 
bee  knows  how  to  extract  it.— —Bishop  Hornb. 

DuRiMO  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  Required  some  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners,  in  active  life,  and  amidst  occu- 
pations the  molt  vanous.  From  that  knowledge,  and  fnim 
all  my  experience,  I  now  protest  tltat  I  never  knew  a  man 
that  was  bad  fit  for  any  service  that  was  good.  There  was 
always  tome  disqualifying  ingredient  mixing  with  Itie  com- 
pound, and  spoiling  it.  The  man  seems  paralytic  on  tlint 
side  :  his  mtaclet  there  have  lost  their  tone  and  natural 
properties  i  they  cannot  move.  In  short,  the  accomplish- 
mcDt  of  anything  good  is  a  physical  impossibility  in  such  a 
mnn.  He  could  not  if  he  would,  and  it  U  not  more  cer- 
tain than  that  he  would  not  if  be  could,  do  a  gbod  or  a  vir- 
tuous action. — Burks. 

He  who  sacrifices  religion  to  wit,  like  the  peoplo  mentioned 
by  ^lian,  worships  a  lly,  and  offers  an  ox  to  it Bishop 


National,  happiness  must  be  produced  through  the  influ 
enc«  of  religious  laws. — Soutrky. 


t   ALMANACK  I 


I    NEW  VZARB 


Ip  an  Almanack  teach  us  that  life  wears  away. 

It  tells  us  how  short-lived  our  sorrow ; 
If  it  raster  joys  that  must  quickly  decay, 

It  but  points  out  far  brighter  to-morrow. 
For  then,  when  the  grave  shall  conclude  tlic  hrinf  ycrr, 

Of  eartii-bom  vexations  and  pleasures. 
To  the  Christian,  uprising  aloft  IVom  the  bier. 

New  worlds  shall  but  open  new  treasures. 
May  the  lot  be  my 's  both  portions  to  know. 

That  to  mortals  or  seraphs  are  given ; 
On  earth,  every  blessing  that  earth  can  bestow. 

With  reversion  of  blessings  in  heaven. 8.  C   W. 
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Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  Holland,  and  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  cities  of  Europe,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Amstel,  where  it  falls  into  the  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  or  Southern  Sea.  From  this  it  is  separated  by  a  har, 
the  only  pas«iage  through  which  is  A  channel  called  the 
Pampus.  The  Amstel  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Drecht  and  the  Meyert,  two  rivulets,  Waich  meet  near  the 
village  of  Uithoorn,  a  few  miles  from  Amsterdam,  and  in 
Its  progress  towards  the  city  is  several  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  adjacent  country,  its  waters  being  restrained  by 
strong  embankments. 

HISTORY. 

Nottttfio  certain  is  known  of  the  history  of  Amsterdam, 
further  back  than  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Lords 
of  Amstel  possessed  a  castle  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
around  which  flshermen  erected  their  huts.  In  course  of 
time  the  huts  increased  to  a  village,  which  was  called 
Amstels  Vesten,  or  the  fort  of  the  Amstel,  becauB.e  a  fort 
was  erected  to  defend  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  destroyed  by  flroi  and  shortly  ailcrwards 
rebuilt. 

A  new  dyke  was  constructed  along  both  banks  of  the 
Amstel*  as  rar  As  its  mouth;  a  second  along  the  Y,  to  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Water^Bridge,  or  Damrak,  called 
Paapenbrutf,  and  to  this  latter  was  added  a  sluice-gate, 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  oountry»  a  dam.  In  a  short 
time,  Amstels  Vesten  assumed  the  character  of  a  town, 
and  received  the  name  of  Amstel sdam»  or  Amsterdam. 

Until  the  year  1490»  however,  it  was  surrounded  merely 
by  a  weak  palisado.  At  this  time  it  was  encomna)*sed  by 
a  wall  of  brick,  constructed  by  order  o(  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
in  order  to  defend  it  fh)m  the  incursions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Utrecht,  who  were  frequently  aunrrelling  with  the 
HoUandei-s ;  but  it  was  soon  ttflor  rcuucod  to  ashes.  The 
peonle  of  Ouelderlatid  besieged  it  in  1612}  but,  not  suc- 
ceeding iti  their  attempts  to  take  it,  they  set  fire  to  the 
ships  111  the  hdrb«ur.  In  1525  the  town-house  of  Amster- 
dam was  attacked  by  a  party  of  wild  enthusiasts,  under  an 
Anabaptist  leaden  but  they  wore  defeated  by  the  ciiixens, 
and  most  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  Tumalts  of  a  similar 
kind  were  renewed  by  persons  of  the  same  description  in 
1535.  The  deputies  of  John  of  Ley  den,  who  asserted  that 
God  hod  made  him  a  ptvsent  of  the  Cities  of  Amsterdam, 
BeTinter»  and  Wesel,  assembled  twelvo  of  their  associotes 
at  midnight,  five  of  whom  were  women,  and  running, 
madly,  at  tha  head  of  them,  into  the  streets,  enclaimed, 
*•  Woe,  woe ;  the  wrath  of  God  {  woo  to  Babylon/*  Tliis 
outrage  was  soon  quelled,  but  was  followed  by  a  regular 
and  deep-laid  conspiracy  against  the  magiHtrates  of  Am- 
sterdam, with  a  design  to  wrcstt  the  government  of  the 
city  out  of  their  hands.  Van  Gcclcn,  the  head  of  these 
insurgents,  marched  his  fanatical  troop  to  the  town-house, 
on  the  day  appointed,  with  drutns  beating  and  colours 
llyitig,  and  there  fixed  his  head  quarters.  He  was  attacked 
by  the  burghers,  assisted  by  regular  troops,  nnd  headed  by 
several  of  the  burgomasters  of  tho  citv;  and,  afler  an 
obstinate  resistance,  he  was  surrounded,  with  his  whole 
troop,  and  they  were  put  to  death  in  the  severest  and  most 
dreadful  manner.  In  1578  Amsterdam  was  besieged  by 
the  Hollanders,  and,  after  a  resistance  of  ten  months, 
capitulated. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  Amsterdam  became  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce,  particularly  with  the 
Baltic,  and  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of 
Antwerp,  after  that  town  had  fallen  a  second  time  under  ] 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1585  the  western,  or  j 
new  part  of  the  city,  was  built»  and  new  accessions  were 
made  kl  1593,  161S,  and  1658.  In  1622  it  contained 
100,000  inhabitants.  During  tho  eighteenth  century  it 
acouired  so  much  wealth,  that  it  surpassed  every  other  city 
in  fiurope*  It  was  the  great  mart  fbr  all  the  productions 
of  the  east  ond  west,  and  its  harbour  was  always  crowded 
with  ships  \  but,  after  the  change  of  government  in  1 705, 
and  the  forced  alliance  of  Holland  with  France,  its  trade 
and  wealth  continually  diminished.  The  revolution,  how- 
ever, of  181.1,  restored  the  business  of  Amsterdam,  which 
has  increased  very  considerably  since  that  time. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Amsterdam  is  built  in  the  fbrm  of  a  crescent,  the  inward 
curved  line  and  two  horns  of  which  extend  along  the  Y, 


and  is  nine  miles  and  a  half  In  cJrcUmfbrence.  tt  covers 
a  space  of  about  900  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
about  eighty  feet  wide,  bordered  by  a  row  of  trees.  The 
ramparts  have  been  pulled  down,  but  there  are  still  remain- 
ing twenty-six  bastions  which  formerly  defended  the  walls, 
and  these  have  been  converted  into  mills  for  grinding  corn, 
and  other  purposes.  There  are  eight  handsome  stone  gates, 
several  of  which  bear  the  name  of  the  towns  to  whioi  the 
respective  roads  lead,  namely,  tho  Leyden-Gate,  the 
Utrecht-Gate,  the  Haerlem-Gate,  &c.  The  number  of 
houses  amounts  to  26,400,  and  of  the  inliabitants  to  1 80,000, 
about  17,000  of  whom  are  Jews.  In  17S5  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  230,000,  and  in  1812  to 
200,000. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
trade,  and  but  few  in  manufactures,  except  of  every -day 
consumption.  Many  of  the  poorer  classes  live  in  cellars 
under  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  others  in  apartments 
erected  on  the  decks  of  their  trading  vessels. 

The  soil  is  so  marshy,  that  the  whole  town  is  built  upon 
piles,  which  are  driven  into  the  mud  by  means  of  machinery, 
and  on  which  are  laid  strong  planks  of  oak.  As  each  of 
these  piles  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  immense  quantity  of  timbet  employed  in 
the  construction  of  this  city.  It  was  in  reference  to  the 
forest  foundations  of  this  wonderful  place,  tliat  the  cele- 
brated Erasmus  six)rtively  observed,  when  he  first  visited 
it,  that  he  had  reached  a  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
like  crows,  lived  at  the  tops  of  trees. 

Tlie  Amstel  divides  the  town  into  two  parts;  that  on 
the  east  side  called  Oude  Zyde,  the  old  side,  because  it 
was  the  first  occupied,  and  that  on  the  west,  called  the 
Nieuwe  Zyde,  the  new  side.  Having  reached  the  centre 
of  tho  town,  it  takes  the  name  of  Rokin,  and  flows  under 
this  name  to  the  Exchange,  beneath  which  it  passes.  In 
the  remainder  of  its  coui*se  through  tlie  town  to  the  Y, 
it  is  called  the  Damrak.  Besides  this  stream,  Amsterdam 
is  intersected  by  an  immense  number  of  canals,  which 
branch  off  from  the  Amstel,  and  divide  the  whole  town 
into  small  i^slands,  connected  together  by  two  hundred  and 
ninety  bridges  of  wood  or  stone,  which  are,  however,  so 
contrived,  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  vessels  of  every 
description. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  these  canals  ore  very 
convenient;  but  the  water  being  stagnant,  and  laiige 
quantities  of  filth  being  constantly  thrown  into  them,  tliey 
would  soon  become  a  nuisance,  were  not  meant  taken  for 
cleansing  them.  Mills  arc  therefore  constructed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  motion  to  the  water  in  a  few  of 
the  principal  canals,  and  drawing  up  the  mud,  which  is 
sold  as  manure.  The  stagnant  water  is  discharged  into 
the  Y,  and  fresh  supplies  are  introduced  from  the  Amstel. 
The  water  of  these  canals  is  generally  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  deep,  and  the  mud  at  the  bottom  five  or  six  more. 
Tlie  surface  usually  presents  an  olive-coloured  green,  but 
seldom  emits  any  disagreeable  smell,  except  when  the 
vessels  are  moved  from  one  station  to  another.  Tlie  smell 
is  then  very  unpleasant,  but  cannot  be  so  unwholesome  as 
some  persons  have  supposed,  for  few  cities  can  boast  morG 
robust  and  healthy  inhabitants  than  Amsterdam,  tt 
is  said,  however,  that  no  cavalry  are  kept  here,  as  the 
horses  become  ill,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  badness  of  tlie 
water. 

For  tho  supply  of  the  inhabitants  with  water  for  domestic 
nurposes,  the  article  is  brought  from  the  river  Vegt  at 
Wesp,  a  small  town  five  or  six  miles  distant,  and  sold 
in  the  streets  at  about  a  farthing  for  a  pail.  In  winter, 
however,  the  price  sometimes  increases  to  sixpence.  Rain- 
water is  also  carefhlly  collected  in  cisterns. 

THE  PORT- 

Thb  port  of  Amsterdam  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  above  a  thousand  paces  in  breadth,  and  is  filled  with 
a  multitude  of  vessels,  forming  a  kind  of  floating  citj-. 
Towards  the  Y,  tlie  town  is  defended  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  water,  and  the  drifting  of  masses  of 
ice,  by  a  double  row  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
connected  together  by  horizontal  beams,  called  boomen,  or 
barriers.  Between  these  piles  are  twenty-one  openings, 
through  which  the  ships  pass  in  and  out,  and  which  arc 
shut  every  evening  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  so  that  no 
vessel  can  arrive  at,  or  depart  from  the  quav.    In  the 
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summer  the  port-bell  is  nmg  about  ten  o'clock,  and  in 
winter  at  half-past  four.  There  is  a  sort  of  basin  outside 
the  barriers,  called  the  Laog,  in  which  the  heavy  ships  lie. 
The  breadth  of  the  Y,  between  the  city  and  the  opposite 
shore,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

On  the  quay  adjoining  the  port,  is  the  Herring-Tower, 
at  which  the  merchants  concerned  in  the  herring-fishery 
hold  their  meetings,  and  keep  their  accounts.  On  the 
return  of  the  boats  from  the  fishery,  it  is  one  of  the  busiest 
scenes  in  Amsterdam.  The  commencement  of  the  season 
is  hailed  with  <»very  demonstration  of  joy,  and  the  same 
kind  of  emblems  are  exhibited  as  at  a  general  festival  in 
England.  At  every  house  where  pickled  herrings  are 
sold,  an  ornamented'  garland  is  hung  over  the  door,  com- 

f»osed  of  bpx-leaves  or  branches,  intermixed  with  gilt  or 
acquered  paper.  The  fish  are  cured  as  soon  as  they  are 
caught,  and  the  first  that  are  brought  to  market,  are  sold 
at  sixpence,  and  even  a  shilling  a  piece.  So  important  has 
this  fishery  always  been  considered,  that  the  first  draught 
of  herrings  is  always  presented  tx>  the  King ;  and  opuli^nt 
families  have  been  known,  in  former  times,  to  give  seven 
shillings,  and  even  a  guinea,  for  the  first  herrings  oxpused 
to  sale.  The  superior  manner  in  which  the  Dutch  pickle 
and  prcsene  herrings,  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  thk^mselves. 
On  the  quay  also  is  another  tower,  called  the  Scra- 
vershoek  Toor,  or  Tower  of  Mourners,  as  it  stands  on  the 
spot  where  the  wives  and  children  of  seamen  were 
accustomed  to  take  leave  of  their  husbands  and  fathers 
embarking  on  foreign  voyages.  It  is  now  an  ofiice  con- 
nected with  the  port. 

The  New  Canal,  extending  from  Bucksloot,  which  is 
exactly  opposite  Amsterdam,  to  the  Holder,  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  city,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  large 
vessels  unloading  before  they  enter  the  harbour,  and 
encountering  the  passage  through  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which 
was  peculiarly  difficult  with  contrary  winds.  This  canal, 
which  is  fifty  mUes  and  a  half  long,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet  in  breadth  at  the  surface,  thirty- six  at  the 
bottom,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  depth,  was  begun  in  l5l9, 
and  finished  in  1825,  at  an  expense  of  about  £750,000. 
Like  the  Dutch  canals  generally,  its  level  is  that  of  the 
high  tides  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  receives  its  supply  of 
water.  The  caual  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  one  frigate 
passinff  another.  The  time  occupied  in  tracking  a  Tcssel 
from  Amsterdam,  is  eighteen  hours. 

STREETS,  &c. 

Ahstb&dam  has  no  noble  squares,  like  those  which  add 
so  much  to  the  splendour  of  London,  nor  is  there  any 
bridge  worthy  of  being  noticed,  except  that  over  the  river 
Amstel,  which  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  is  six  hundred 
feet  in  len^h,  seventy  in  breadth,  and  is  tolerably  hand- 
some. It  IS  called  the  Lover  s  Bridge,  and  commands  a 
good  view  of  the  city  on  one  side,  and  the  acyacent 
polders  on  the  other.  This  is  the  bridge  seen  in  the 
nack-ground  of  the  view  of  Amsterdam  given  in  the  first 
page. 

Many  of  the  streets  of  Amstei*dam  are  narrow,  but 
others  are  remarkably  spacious,  and  have  a  magnificent 
appearance;  such  as  the  Heeren-Graft,  (Lord-Street,) 
the  Keysefs- Graft,  (King- Street,)  and  the  Prinssen- 
Graft,  (Prinoe*s-Street,)  which  are  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  width,  and  following  the  crescent  shape 
of  the  town,  are  each  about  two  miles  in  length.  All  the 
streets  are  remarkable  fur  their  cleanliness,  and  arc  very 
neatly  paved,  chietly  with  brick,  but  there  is  no  separate 
path  for  pedestrians.  In  most  cf  them,  a  canal  runs  along 
the  centre,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  noble  elm, 
oak,  or  linden  trees.  The  principal  shops  are  in  the 
Kalvcr*s-8traat,  and  the  Warmocs-straat,  which  are  usually 
thronged  witli  passengers. 

HOUSES,  AND  MODE  OF  BUILDING. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  almost  all  are 
approached  by  flights  of  steps.  They  are  generally  lofty, 
and  pointed  at  the  top,  the  gable-end  being  towards  the 
street.  In  some  parts  of  the  town  they  are  constructed 
with  double  fronts,  one  towards  the  street,  and  the  other 
towards  a  canal.  Some  of  them  have  stone-fronts,  with 
balconies  and  coluinns  in  the  Italian  style,  but  many,  of 
even  the  best  houses,  are  disfigured  by  transforming  the 
centre  wmdows  of  the  upper  story  into  doors,  through 
which  merchandise  of  every  description  is  drawn  by  a 
crane,  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  inhabitants,  however 
wealthy'i  being  always  disposed  to  trade.    The  chimneys 


of  many  of  the  houses  are  surmounted,  not  with  circular 
pots,  but  with  square  wooden  frames,  consisting  of  four 
small  posts,  capped  with  a  horizontal  board,  and  open  on 
every  side.  When  built  of  brick,  they  are  usually  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  Y.  Many  of  the  houses,  except  in  the* 
centre  of  the  town,  have  ganlens.  The  apartments  are 
generally  ornamented  with  taste,  very  much  in  the  French 
style,  and  the  walls  are  frccjuently  painted  with  a  series  it 
landscapes  in  uil-colours,  mstead  of  beuig  hung  wiih 
paper,  or  stuccoed. 

All  the  principal  dwellings  have  a  profusion  of  windows 
of  large  plate-gloss,  but  this  is  more  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment than  light,  for  the  Dutch  are  so  fond  of  retirement, 
that  the  blinds  on  the  inside  are  seldom  drawn  up.  In 
order  to  indulge  their  love  of  seclusion,  small  mirrors  are 
projected  from  the  side  of  the  window  into  the  street,  so  as 
to  command  a  view  of  the  passengers,  and  save  the  oh- 
8«r%'er,  who  sits  behind  a  curtain  in  the  room,  the  trouble 
of  rising  or  looking  down  to  see  what  is  passing.  In 
many  instances,  also,  another  mirror  is  fixed,  so  as  to  show 
who  is  coming  to  the  doors,  and  thus  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  an  unwelcome  visiter. 

Tlie  mo'le  of  building  houses  in  Holland,  is  very 
different  from  tliat  pursued  in  this  country.  Instead  of 
be(;inning  at  the  foundation,  they  commence  at  the  top, 
and  build  downwards.  The  large  beams  intended  to  sup 
port  the  roof  and  attic,  are  made  to  rest  in  the  party -walls 
of  the  adjoining  houses;  on  these  beams,  a  studded  wooden 
frame  is  erected,  to  sustain  the  roof  and  flooring.  In  thi« 
state,*  the  attic  is  often  seen  hanging  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  commenced. 
One  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  the  lower  part  is 
kept  dry,  and  the  workmen  can  at  all  times  proceed  with 
their  labours,  regardless  of  the  weather.  The  lower  part 
of  tlie  house  also  consists  of  stud-work,  strongly  framed 
together,  and  contracts  in  its  descent  to  the  foundation, 
which  rests  upon  piles  driven  into  the  mud.  From  this 
circumstance,  many  of  the  houses  lean  towards  the  street, 
and  some  of  them  are  several  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
particularly  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  wnere  they  are 
still  more,  contracted,  to  allow  greater  room  to  the  pas- 
sengers. The  panels  of  the  frames  are  filled  up  with 
brick-work,  but  nearly  the  whole  stress  is  upon  the  frame- 
work. The  same  method  of  building  is  pursued  in  «ome 
parts  of  Belgium. 

In  order  that  the  foundations  of  the  houses  may  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  rolling  along  the  streets  of  wheel-car- 
riages, these  vehicles  are,  by  law,  limited  to  a  certain  num 
her,  which  is  very  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the  city. 
A  carriage  called  by  the  Dutch  a  sley,  is  used  in  their 
room ;  it  is  the  body  of  a  coach  fixed  upon  a  sledge,  and 
drawn  by  one  horse ;  the  driver  walks  by  the  side  of  it, 
which  he  holds  with  one  hand  to  prevent  its  falling  over, 
and  with  the  other  the  reins.  It  nolds  four  persons,  and 
moves  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  Tliis 
mode  of  conveyance  is  rendered  necessary,  by  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  draw-bridges  over  the  canals,  whore  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  use  a  wheel-carriage,  for  if  it  ran  back  in  the 
act  of  passing  over,  the  whole  would  fell  into  the  water. 
In  the  winter  it  is  also  convenient,  as  the  sley  gUdes  over 
the  ice  and  snow,  which  would  obstruct  an  ordinary  car 
riage.  One  of  these  carriages  is  represented  in  the  view, 
crossing  the  bridge. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  of  Amsterdam,  the 
Royal  Palace,  formerly  the  Town  Hall  or  Stadthouse, 
holds  the  first  place.  It  is  unquestionably  a  wonderful 
edifice,  considering  that  Holland  furnishes  no  stone,  and 
that  the  foundation  of  the  building,  like  that  of  all  others 
in  Amsterdam,  was  boggy;  the  latter  circumstance  ren 
dered  it  necessary  to  have  an  artificial  foundation  of  extra- 
ordinary construction  and  magnitude,  and  accordingly, 
it  rests  upon  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  massy  trees  or  piles,  the  first  of  which  was  driven  on 
the  20th 'of  Januaryi  1648,  and  the  last  on  the  6th  of 
October  following,  when  the  first  stone,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  was  laid ;  and,  seven  years  afterwards,  the 
difi^erent  colleges  of  magistrates  took  formal  possession  of 
the  apartments  allotted  for  their  respective  ofilces,  but  at 
this  time  the  roof  and  dome  were  not  completed;  the 
expense  of  this  mighty  edifice  amounted  to  two  millions 
sterling.  The  whole  of  the  building,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ground-floor,  which  is  of  brick,  is  of  free-stone. 
The   pnndpal    archit«ct  was  John  Van  Kamp«n,  who 
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acted  under  the  control  of  four  burcoroasters.  The  area 
in  which  It  stands  is  spocious,  and  is  called  the  Dam. 
The  form  of  the  huilding  is  Equarc,  its  front  is  tiro  hundred 
and  eighty-two  feet,  its  depth  two  hundred  and  fifty-live, 
and  its  height  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  exclusive  of  th 
tower,  which  is  sixty-seven  feet. 

The  (hint  of  the  Pntano  has  seven  small  doorwayi 
which  were  intended  for  the  representatives  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces;  but  the  front  entrance  is  now  reserved 
fbr  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  back  appro- 
priated to  the  ministers,  public  olficccs,  and  nsiters.  The 
want  of  a  grand  entrance  is  a  great  arehileclural  defect, 
which  immediately  excites  the  surprise  of  the  traveller, 
faut  it  was  so  constructed,  from  the  wary  precautionary 
foresight  of  the  magistrates,  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of  pievcnling  free  access 
to  D  mob,  in  caae  of  tumult. 

Bach  front  has  a  projecting  portion  in  the  centre,  and  at 
the  angles  of  the  building  are  paviliona  surmounted  by 
cables   of  gilt  bronze,   and  imperial  crowns,  which  were 

8 resented  to  the  city  by  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany. 
)n  ^e  facade,  and  ranged  nlon^  the  second  story,  there 
are  thirty  pilasters  of  the  composite  order,  each  tliirty-six 
teet  in  height;  a  second  range,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
forms  a  third  story,  supporting  the  ontablalure,  out  of  which 
rises  a  pediment,  adorned  with  sculpture;  and  on  the  cor- 
nice are  figures  of  Peace,  Prudence,  and  Justice.  The 
pediment  at  the  back  b  also  sculptured,  and  on  the  cornice 
are  figures  of  Strength,  Temperance,  and  Vigilance.  On 
the  top  of  the  building  is  a  cupola  and  dome,  terminated 
by  a  vane  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  the  ancient  arms  of  the 

The  ptincipal  hall  in  tlie  Palace  is  a  splendid  apartment, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-t^vo  feet  long,  sixty  broad,  and  one 
hundred  high.  The  walls  are  entirely  composed  of  white 
marble,  and  arc  hung  with  trophies  and  standards  taken 
by  the  Dutch.  The  bronze  gates  and  railing  which  tbrm 
the  grand  entrance  are  massive,  but  beautifully  executed  ; 
over  this  entrance  is  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian  pillars  of 
red  and  white  marble.  At  one  end  is  a  colossal  figure  of 
Alias,  attended  by  Vigilance  and  Wisdom.  The  roof  is 
painted  with  allegorieal  figures;  and  upon  the  door,  the 
celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  are  delineated  in  brass  and 
Tarious  coloured  marbles,  arranged  in  three  largo  circles, 
twenty'two   feet   diameter.       On  the  ground-ttoor  of  the 

Eidace  were  formerly  deposited  the  vast  treasures  of  the 
iank  of  Amsterdam,  which,  at  one  period  of  the  city's 
commercial  prosperity,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
40,000,000'.  sterling  of  the  precious  metals.  Thia  building 
also  formerly  contained  prisons,  both  for  criminals  and 
debtors,  but  these  bave  been  transfenod  to  more  suitable 
aituationi. 

The  prMpect  from  the  tower,  or  dome,  is  very  extensive, 
eommanding  the  whole  of  the  city  audits  environs,  crowded 
with  windmills,  the  river  Y,  filled  with  sliips,  the  Zuyder 
Z«a,  the  AmsleLtheHaerlemLake.  and  the  Arsenal.  The 
tomr  ooIl^lIU  n  rast  Dumber  of  bells,  the  lai^est  of  which 


weighs  between  sis  and  seven  thousand  pounds ;  the 
carillons  in  this  dome  are  remarkably  sweet.  Tlie  brass 
barrel  by  which  the  airs  are  played,  is  "seven  feet  and  u 
half  in  diameter,  and  weighs  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-four  pounds.  The  dock  strikes  the  full  hour 
at  the  half-hour,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  the  full  hour, 
repeats  it  upon  a  bell  of  a  deeper  tone.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  clocks  in  Holland,  and^has  fre- 
quently led  travellera,  uDacquainted  with  the  circumstance. 

When  Louis  Buonaparte  was  createdKingof  Hollanil,  in 
IB08,  he  took  possession  of  this  building  as  his  palace, 
and  the  civil  and  municipal  authorities,  who  then  occupied 
it,  were  removed  to  a  building  in  the  vicinity,  which  was 
once  a  convent,  but  had  been  converted  at  the  Reformation 
into  the  Prince's  Hotel,  and  afterwards  became  the 
Admiralty.  ■ 

The  Exchange,  which  was  built  between  160S  and  1613, 
but  enlarged  in  1G68,  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Rokin, 
and  rests  upon  five  arches,  through  which  the  Amstel 
flows  into  the  Damrak.  It  is  a  quadrangular  building  of 
free-stone,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  wide,  consisting  of  an  open  square  aur- 
rounded  by  callcrios,  beneatli  which  the  meicliants  assemble. 
The  galleries  are  supported  by  marble  columns,  each 
being  numbered,  and  appropriated  to  some  particular  class 
of  traders.  The  upper  part  of  the  Exchange  is  occujiicd 
by  the  trcasu^,  and  the  cellars  on  both  sides  are  inhabited. 
In  one  part  of'^the  building  is  an  inscription,  recording  the 
^ibit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  1814.  Although  the 
commerce  of  Amsterdam  is  not  bo  extensive  os  in  former 
times,  yet  it  is  still  important;  and  at  3  o'clock  every  day, 
the  Exchange  presents  a  bustling  scene. 

Tlie  Corn  Exchange,  situated  on  the  Damrak,  is  a 
building  of  frec-slone,  erected  in  1766.  It  is  a  covered 
gallery,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth, 
towards  the  street,  being  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing. 

The  Dock-yard  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
Amsterdam.  It  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Kattcnburg, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  a  large  basin  communicating 
with  the  Y.  There  are  five  slips  for  building  ships  of  the 
line,  four  for  the  largest  class  of  frigates,  and  twelve  fot 
□aller  vessels. 

The  Arsenal,  adjoining  the  Dock-yard,  is  a  fine  building, 
erected  in  1G6S.  It  is  22r  feet  in  length,  and  1200  injitreadth, 
and  is  adorned  with  sculpture,  emblematical  of  navigation. 
At  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  reser^'oir,  capable  of 
holding  sixteen  hundred  tons  of  water,  wbicli,  in  case  of 
fire,  may  be  distributed  through  all  parts  of  the  edifice 
The  number  of  workmen  employed  here,  is  ohout  ISOO. 

The  Naval  School  is  near  the  Arsenal.  It  enjoys  consi- 
derable funds,  by  means  of  which,  the  children  of  common 
sailors,  praperiy  recommended,  are  educated  gratuitously, 
while  the  sons  of  officers  are  admitted  on  payment  of  a 
small  sum  monthly.  In  the  yard  is  a  vessel  completely 
rigged,  on  which  the  boys  arc  exercised. 

Another  large  building,  situated  near  the  Muyden  Gate, 
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u  the  Barrmclc'of  St.' Chules,  capable  of  ooDtoining 
nearly  3,000  men.     It  was  erected  in  1800. 

The  WorkbouBo  of  Amsterdam,  lituated  in  the  east  part 
oFlhe  city,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  excelleDt  ms' 
lagetoent.  It  is  partly  correctional  and  partly  eharitablo, 
and  while  it  affords  a  comfortable  retiige  to  the  poor,  ie  an 
■ilmirable  school  for  the  refbnnHtion  of  ofienders.  The 
buiidin)'  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  Icnf^b.  and  one 
tuodred  anil  eighty  in  breadth,  and  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating  nearly  a  thousand  inmates.  Id  the  rooms 
belon^ng  to  the  governors  and  directresses,  are  some 
exquisite  pctnres  by  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  and  Jordaen^ 
Some  of  the  offences  fbr  which  persons  are  occasionally 
ronlined  in  the  workhouse,  are  not  such  as  are  usually 
cogniiableby  English  law ;  fox  instance,  husbands  may,  upon 
complaint  of  eiiravagauce  or  drunkenness,  duly  proved, 
send  their  wif  es  to  be  confined  aad  receive  the  discipline 
of  the  house;  and  wives  their  husbands,  for  two,  three, 
•ad  four  yean  tc^ether.  In  one  part  of  the  building, 
never  shown  to  stiangen,  young  ladies  of  good  femily  are 
tonGned,  by  order  of  their  parents  or  friends,  for  undutifU 
deportment. 

The  Rasp  House,  or  House  of  Correction,  where  crimi- 
nals, vbose  oDence  is  not  of  a  capital  nature,  are  confined, 
IS  inolber  establishment  worthy  of  notice.  The  interior  is 
»a  oblong  square,  on  three  sides  of  which  are  the  cells  of 
the  prisoners,  and  on  the  fourth  side,  the  warehouses 
rontaining  the  piles  of  wood,  which  are  given  to  the 
phioners  as  their  daily  task.  Some  are  employed  in 
cutting  the  wood,  and  others,  in  raspins  it  for  the  use  of 
^  dyers.  In  a  comer  of  the  court-yard  is  a  cell,  so  con- 
trived, that  if  the  person  placed  in  it  do  not  continue  to 
pomp,  henill  be  drowned.  It  has  not,  however,  been  used 
br  many  years. 

The  iaw  in  Holland  is  hy  no  means  sanguinary,  and 
fe»  crime*  are  punishable  with  death;  but  it  is  clearly 
wBncd,  and  the  penalty  strictly  enforced.  Its  olyect  is  to 
rebm,  not  to  destroy.  Those  who  violate  the  rights  of 
*°ciety  ftre  subject  to  imprisonment  firom  two  to  twenty 
T»K,  and  are  compelled,  by  hard  labour,  to  contributo  to 
ibe  leveaae  of  the  state. 

CHURCHES. 
AusTEBDAH  contains  ten  Reformed  Dutch  churches,  a 
Frrnch  Reformed  church,  an  English  Presbjiterian  church, 
tueniy-two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Walloon  church, 
Ibrce  Lutheran  churches,  a  Greek  or  Russian  church,  and 
(evcral  synagogues,  but  none  of  these  buildings  are  dis- 
tiDRuished  by  much  architectural  beautv. 

Tbe  New  Church,  so  called,  althougu  it  has  been  built 
tso  or  three  centuries,  is  one  of  the  principal.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  Dam,  near  the  Palace,  and  is  said  to  have 
Iwn  erected  in  imitation  of  the  cathedral  at  Amiens, 
ll  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  more  than 
Ivo  hundred  in  breadth,  and  is  lighted  by  seventy-five 
large  windows.  It  contains  the  splendid  monument  erected 
by  the  government,  in  honour  of  Admiral  Ruyter,  the 
celebrated  adounl  who  waa  wounded  at  HeHina  in  1676, 


and  died  shortly  ajterwards  at  Aosta.  Over  the  entrance 
to  the  tomb  is  inscribed,  "Intaminatis  Ailg^t  honoribus." 
Se  lAtnef  uitA  untarnished  Jionourn.  There  are  also 
monuments  in  honour  of  Admiral  Bentinck,  who  died  in 
17B1,  at  the  battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  of  Admiral 
Kensbergen,  and  the  Dutch  poet  Vondel.  The  pulpit  is  of 
acacia-wood  curiously  carved,  with  representations  of  the 
Four  Evangelists  and  the  Christfan  Virtues ;  and  the 
organ  has  been  much  extolled  on  account  of  its  sise  and 
powers  of  execution. 

The  Old  Church,  in  the  Warmoes-straat,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  also  contains  several  monuments,  amongst  which 
are  those  of  Admiral  Jans  Sweers,  Vander  Hulst,  Vander 
Zaan,  Hcemskirk,  and  Marshal  Wins.  Three  large 
painted  windows  in  this  church  arc  much  admired ;  they 
represent  the  Salutation  of  the  Vircin,  the  Virgin  visited 
by  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  and  the  Virgin  dying.  Two  of 
these  windows  are  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a  wealthy 
burgomaster,  named  Clans  Van  Sloppen.  He  was  accused 
of  heresy,  and  of  favouring  the  new  or  reformed  religion. 
Hie  priests  and  his  confessor  threatened  him  with  excom 
munication,  unless  he  recanted,  and  immediately  undertook 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  pope, 
who  had,  no  doubt,  previously  been  made  acquainted  with 
his  wealthy  circumstances,  and  also  that  ho  was  a  bon 
vioant.  The  penance  imposed  by  his  holiness  was,  that  he 
should  make  a  pre-ient  of  two  painted-glass  windows  to 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  that,  for  one  whole  year, 
he  should  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  expense  of  the 
glass  windows  was  but  a  trifle  to  a  man  of  his  great 
wealth;  but,  never  having  been  a  water-drinker,  ho  felt 
convinced  of  his  inability  to  perform  that  part  of  the 
punishment  He  therefore  begged  for  a  second  audience, 
at  which  he  acquainted  his  hminess,  that  the  walcr  of 
Amsterdam  was  so  unwholesome,  that  nolKxIy  drank  it 

Slain ;  and  all  he  requested,  was  to  be  permitted  to  add  a 
iw  grains  of  com  to  correct  its  impurities,  or  he  feared  ho 
should  die  before  the  windows  were  finished.  The  popo 
assented  to  this  reasonable  request,  and  Van  Hoppcn 
took  good  care  to  malt  his  water  well.  The  Old  Church 
is  two  hundred  and  fort^-nine  feet  in  length,two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  six  hun* 
dred  and  forty  feet  in  circuinfercnce. 

"  In  Holland  clergymen  are  famiharl^,  but  as  a  term  of 
respect,  called  Domini.  They  are  easily  recognised  by 
their  court-looking  dress  and  cocked  hat.  In  the  pulpit, 
instead  of  a  gown,  they  use  a  long  mantel,  which  consists 
of  black  clot^  only  six  inches  broad,  edged  with  silk,  and 
fhstened  with  a  hook  to  the  collar  of  the  coat.  Originally 
this  mantle,  from  the  numerous  plaits  of  which  it  is  com- 

Ksed,  must  have  been  sufficient  to  envelop  the  person, 
t  probably,  has  gradually  been  reduced,  to  give  more 
liberty  to  the  speaker.  Few  of  the  cler^  preach  from 
memory.  They  generally  read  their  discourses ;  and 
sometimes,  -though  rarely,  their  prayers.  They  are  held 
in  the  greatest  respect  by  the  Dutch.  In  general,  they 
are  certainly  exemplary  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of 
their  sacred  functions.    And,  like  the  people  at  large,  are 
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distinguished  for  loyalty  and  strong  attachment  to  their 
fatner-land*." 

The  appearance  of  the  congregation  in  a  Dutch  church 
is  singular.  Considerable  time  and  labour  are  requisite  in 
preparing  for  the  worshippers,  and,  in  a  laree  church,  many 
attendants  are  employed.  Almost  all  tne  ibmales  are 
accustomed  to  keep  their  feet  varm«  by  pladns  them  on  a 
chauffe-pied,  or  little  pot  with  burning  turf,  the  lid  of  which 
is  perforated  to  diffuse  the  heat.  The  women  sit  \>y  them- 
selves in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  men  in  oak- 
pews  along  the  aisles,  and,  in  cold  weather,  they  also 
require  the  chcuiffe-pied.  The  women  never  alter  their 
position  after  they  are  once  seated,  but,  during  the  prayers, 
put  a  fan  before  the  face.  The  men  sit  covered,  except 
during  prayer*  when  they  rise  and  take  off  their  hats.  The 
dress  of  the  females,  generally  consisting  of  a  mob-cap,  a 
])rint-go\vn,  and  a  satin-apron,  is  so  uniform,  that  little 
distinction  of  rank  is  visible  to  an  ordinary  observer.  They 
usually  come  to  church  without  either  bonnet  or  cloak,  and 
even  if  it  rain,  walk  through  the  shower  with  the  calmest 
indifference. 

The  dress  of  the  children  in  the  Orphan  School  of  Amster- 
dam is  very  singular ;  the  coats«  or  jackets,  of  the  boys 
are  divided  lengthways,  one-half  being  of  red  and  the  other 
black.  The  girls  arc  dressed  in  woollen  gowns  and  aprons, 
with  a  white  square  linen  cap,  pinned  ck)se  to  the  head  iu 
a  peculiar  form. 

The  Beguinest  possess  an  institution  in  Amsterdam* 
These  ladies  reside  in  a  large  isolated  building,  contiguous 
to  which  is  a  church,  and  numerous  inibrior  offices  appro- 
priated to  their  order,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  ditch.  Any  female  may  enter  into  this  society, 
being  unmarried,  or  without  children,  upon  a  certificate  of 
good  character,  and  of  her  having  an  adequate  income  for 
her  support.  Each  sister  is  required  to  attend  stated 
prayers,  and  to  be  within  the  walls  at  a  given  hour  at 
night;  she  has  a  small  flower-garden  devoted  to  her  use: 
she  is  not  distinguished  by  any  dress,  is  free  to  pursue 
her  o\Vn  former  iiabits  during  the  day,  and  may  marry 
f^om,  or  leave  the  establishment,  when  she  pleases^ 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  BURIALS. 

All  births  in  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  'in  other  Dutch 
towns,  are  registered  by  the  police ;  and  the  parents  of  a 
child  are  subject  to  a  penalty  if  they  do  not  give  notice  of 
its  birth,  within  three  days,  to  the  nearest  magistrate  or 
burgomaster.  They  then  receive  a  copy  of  the  register, 
which  authorizes  any  minister  to  baptize  the  child  ii 
required,  but  if  he  should  do  so  without  this  document,  he 
i:i  liable  to  a  penalty. 

Marriage,  in  Holland,  is  a  civil  contract,  entered  into 
before  the  magistrate,  notice  having  been  previously  given 
of  the  intention  of  the  parties ;  they  then  attend  wi£  two 
or  three  friends  as  witnesses,  and  the  magistrate's  clerk 
rea(}%  over  the  marriage-contract,  to  which  they  give  their 
aiiscnt  by  signing  their  names.  Sometimes  a  religious 
sor>'ice  takes  place  afterwards  in  the  church,  but  this  is  not 
cs;>(^ntial  to  the  validity  of  the  contract.  Upon  the  celebra- 
tion of  marriage  amongst  the  genteeler  classes,  it  is  the 
en  stem  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  send  each  a  bottle 
of  wine,  generally  fine  hock,  spiced  and  sugared,  and 
decorated  with  all  sorts  of  ribands,  .to  the  house  of  every 
acquaintance,  a  custom  which  is  freauently  very  expensive. 

Tlie  manner  of  performing  burials  is  remarkable.  On 
the  decease  of  any  person,  immediate  notice  must  be  siven 
to  the  magistrate,  who  employs  an  officer,  called  the 
aanspreeker,  or  announcer,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  to 
make  a  public  announcement  of  it.  This  person  acts  as  a 
sort  of  crier,  and  is  singularly  (Iressed,  wearing  a  long 
mourning  cloak,  a  large  three-cornered  hat,  wiUi  crape 
hanging  from  one  of  its  comers,  a  pair  of  laree  cleric^ 
bands  in  front,  and  a  long  scarf  streaming  behind  from  the* 
collar  of  his  coat.  In  this  costume  he  calls  at  every  door 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  reads  from  a  paper  the  name, 
age,  ana  other  particulars  of  the  deceased,  if  the  person 
be  of  wealth  or  consequence,  several  of  these  officers  are 
employed,  in  order  to  give  a  wider  circulation  to  the 
intelligence. 

Preparations  are  then  made  for  the  funeral,  which  is  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  undertaker  and  the  aanspreeker,  the 
relatives  generally  retiring  from  the  scene.    There  is  no 

•  Srr.vF.N's  Hhtonj  of  the  Church  at  Rotterdam. 

t  A  relij^ioiu  order  of  femalefl.  The  word  is  said  by  iOtM  to  be 
derived  from  St.  Beggp,  Duciievs  of  Drabant,  who  liv«d  ia  tbs 
seventh  c«utury,  and  was  famous  for  her  pietyi 


passing-bell,  no  religious  ceremony,  and  seldom  any  funeral- 
procession,  unless  the  following  may  be  so  called.  The 
body  is  put  into  an  oak  coffin,  and  placed  upon  a  car, 
somewhat  like  a  hearse,  but  open  on  the  sides,  so  that 
the  coffin  may  be  distinctly  seen.  The  car  is  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horses ;  the  aanspreeker  walks  before  it,  followed 
by  the  undertaker  and  his  assistant,  and  the  official 
mourner,  who  is  dressed  in  a  mourning  cloak,  bands,  and 
scarf,  with  a  large  flat  hat,  several  feet  in  circumference, 
and  a  wig  of  dishevelled  hair  hanging  down  to  the  waist. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  mourning  coach  follows  the  car, 
containing  an  individual,  as  the  representative  of  the  &mily. 
In  this  way  the  body  is  conveved  to  the  Kerk-hof  or 
burial  place.  This  is  a  yard  usually  adjoining  the  church, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet.  The  coffins  are  placed  in  rows,  one  above  another, 
till  they  are  nearly  level  with  the  ton  of  the  wall;  a  little 
sand  is  then  spread  over  them,  ana  the  hof  is  closed  till 
the  bodies  are  sufficiently  decayed  to  be  removed.  The 
process  is  hastened  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  but  the 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  is  intolerable.  When 
Holland  was  in  pos^ssion  of  the  French,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  do  away  with  some  of  these  disgusting 
cemeteries,  and  to  provide  more  suitable  places  for  the 
reception  fi  the  dead ;  but  the  burgomasters  pleaded  the 
expense,  as  the  soil  being  so  marshy,  it  would  require 
immense  quantities  of  sand,  to  make  it  solid  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  interment,  and  strong  embankments  to 
protect  it  from  the  floods;  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  old  method.  When  the  hof  has  remained 
closed  several  years,  while  another  has  been  filling,  it 
is  again  openea;  the  coffins  are  broken  up,  and  the 
fragments  tied  up  and  sold  as  firewood ;  the  furniture  is 
colucted  and  sola  to  dealers  in  old  iron;  the  remaining 
bones  are  wheeled  away  ir.  barrows,  and  thrown  into  a 
vault  beneath  the  church;  and  the  rest  is  sold  to  fiirmers 
for  manure.  The  hof  is  then  swept  out,  and  ready  to 
Teceive  new  inmates. 

MUSEUM,  &c. 

Amstbrdam  possesses  a  splendid  Museum  of  Pictures, 
which  is  deposited  in  a  building  called  the  Trippenhuis, 
firom  the  name  of  the  original  owner  which  was  Trip.  It 
was  first  formed  in  1798,  and  has  been  gradually  increas- 
ing to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  this  is  almost  the  only  fine  collection  in  Europe,  which 
was  not  removed  to  Paris*  by  Buonaparte. 

*'The  Museum,"  says  a  modem  tourist*,  "is  a  good 
building,  containing,  on  two  floors,  seven  or  ei^ht  rooms, 
well  filled  with  nearly  five  hundred  pictures,  chiefly  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  and  many  of  them  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  several  masters.  Some  of  the  best 
were  removed  from  the  Stadthuis  when  it  became  the  palace ; 
and  to  these  were  added  others  tliat  were  purchased,  at  the 
public  expense,  from  private  collections.  A  very  few  only 
can  be  noticed  here.  There  are  five  pictures  of  Gerard 
Dow,  all  of  them  good,  but  two,  in  particular,  are  eminently 
beautiful.  The  one  is  a  large  picture  of  a  school  by  cau- 
dle-light. The  other  is  a  cavaUer,  and  a  richly-dreased 
lady,  under  the  shade  of  a  thick  wood,  highly  and  beauti- 
fully finished.  There  are  three  pictures  of  Van  Dyke,  but 
none  in  his  best  manner.  A  magnificent  picture  of  B. 
Van  der  Helst>  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pronounced  to 
be,  and  few  will  dispute  the  propriety  of  his  taste,  superior 
to  anoUier  large  picture  of  Rembrandt,  in  the  same  col- 
lection, and  so  it  is  considered  by  the  artists  of  Holland. 
It  represents  a  feast  given  by  the  officers  of  a  company  of 
the  civic  guard  of  Amsterdam,  commanded  by  Captain 
Witts,  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  commemoration  of 
the  peace  concluded  at  Miinster  in  1648.  Another  picture 
of  Vender  Heist,  representing  a  party  of  cross-bowmen,  is 
fine,  but  every  way  inferior  to  the  preceding.  A  very 
large  picture  of  Paul  Potter,  representing  a  mountainous 
landscape,  in  the  fore-ground  of  which  is  a  boar  defending 
itself  against  the  attack  of  some  dogs,  urged  by  a  huntei 
on  horseback,  accompanied  by  anotner  on  foot,  while  on 
the  right  of  the  picture,  a  young  bear  is  seen  clambering, 
up  a  tree,  with  a  dog  springing  after  it.  Another  specimen 
or  Paul  Potter,  is  a  rich  landscape,  well  filled  with  oxen, 
goats,  sheep,  asses,  &c.  There  are  four  pictures  or 
Rembrandt,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  well 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Night  Watch,  which,  if  we  naay 
believe  the  Dutch,  who  ought  to  know,  and  the  descriptive 
catalogue,   is-  entiiely  a  misnomer.     It   represents  the 
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rlcpai  ture  of  a  Captain  Kok,  with  his  officers  and  arque- 
busiers»  to  fire  at  a  maik.  Rubens  does  not  shine  here ; 
there  are  but  two  pictures  of  his.  Jan  Steen  has  a  great 
number  of  picturesi  the  most  exquisite  of  which,  if  not  of 
his  whole  works,  is  that  of  a  baker,  in  his  shirt,  placinji^ 
l\i3  hot  loaves  on  the  window  of  his  shop,  while  the  boy  is 
blowing  the  horn  to  announce  .'*  hot  rolls.** 

There  are  also  in  this  collection  several  pictures  by 
Teniers  and  Ostade;  Sea-pieces»  by  Van  de  Velde  and 
Backhoiysen;  Battle-pieces,  by  Wouvermans ;  Birds,  Plants, 
and  Insects,  by  Hondekoeter;  Flowers  and  Fruits,  by 
Huysum,  Mignon,  Van  Os,  and  De  Heem,  besides  many 
other  pictures  of  great  merit. 

In  tne  same  building  are  deposited  numerous  antiquities 
and  other  curiosities ;  amongst  them  are  two  canes,  which 
belonged  to  Admirals  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  the 
chair  occupied  by  Bameveldt  when  in  prison,  and  a  wooden 
ball,  into  which  each  of  the  confederate  nobles  drove  a 
nail,  as  a  token  of  fidelity  to  the  league  formed  against  the 
Duke  of  Alva.    The  whole  is  open  to  the  public. 

There  are  several  literary  institutions  in  Amsterdam, 
which  areUberally  supported.  The  Felix  Meritis  is  the 
principal,  and  ranks  amongst  its  members  the  most 
eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  in  Holland.  Its 
object  is,  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
house  in  whicn  its  sittings  are  held,  is  situated  in  the 
Keyser  s-graft,  and  contains  a  handsome  concert-room,  a 
theatre  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  and  a  museum.  There 
is  also  an  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Engraving, 
and  Architecture. 

At  the  Anatomical  Theatre  in  the  New  Market,  are 
preserved  the  skeletons  of  criminals  who  have  been 
executed,  and  whose  bodies  have  been  sent  here  for  dis- 
section. They  are  dressed  in  the  clothes  they  wore  when 
living,  and  bear  labels,  stating  what  were  the  crimes  foi 
which  they  suffered. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  near  the  work- 
house, is  the  plantation,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred 
acres,  laid  out  in  avenues  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
interspersed  with  small  villas  and  summer-houses,  and  .the 
whole  surrounded  by  canals.  To  this  spot  such  of  the 
citizens  and  their  families  repair  in  the  summer,  to  dine  or 
drink  tea,  whose  finances  or  spirit  of  economy  will  not 
admit  of  their  having  a  house  in  the  country.  To  render 
these  rural  indulgences  as  cheap  as  possible,  three  or 
fo\^'  famiUes  sometimes  join  in  renting  a  small  cottage,  or 
summer-house  and  garden.  Adjoining  the  plantation  is  a 
small  botanic  garden,  but  it  possesses  few  rare  or  curious 
plants. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

AusTERDAM  abounds  with  institutions  for  the  alleviation 
of  human  misery  and  distress  in  all  their  various  shapes. 
There  are  not  less  than  forty,  and  many  of  these  are 
buildings  of  considerable  size.  Amongst  them  are  nine 
hospitals  and  schools,  for  orphans,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
a  foundling  hospital  containing  nearly  three  thousand 
children.  In  some  of  these  establishments  a  very  bene- 
ficial regulation  is  made.  Not  more  than  two  or  tliree 
regular  nurses  are  kept ;  but  the  offices  of  kindness  and 
attention  to  the  sick,  are  discharged  by  those  who  are 
recovering.  This  saves  expense,  and  they  who  have  req>ed 
the  benefit  of  the  institution,  are  enabled  to  repay  the  debt 
of  gratitude  in  the  most  pleasing  and  efldcient  way.  The 
first  society  for  the  restoration  of  drowned  persons  was 
formed  in  this  city,  in  1767,  so  that  to  the  Dutch  nation 
the  English  are  indelited  for  those  admirable  institutions, 
by  which  so  many  of  our  countrymen  have,  at  various 
times,  been  snatched  from  death,  and  restored  to  their 
families. 

There  are  numerous  schools  in  Amsterdam  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  are  admitted, 
under  the  direction  of  a  certain  number  of  managers, 
without  distinction  of  religious  sects.  About  four  thou* 
sand  children  are  thus  educated. 

DRESS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

The  dress  of  the  upper  classes  In  Amsteidam»  diflfen 
but  little  from  that  worn  by  persons  of  the  same  rank  in 
other  cities  of  Europe.  Tlie  ladies  imitate  the  Parisian 
fashions,  but  the  tradesmen's  wives  and  servants  seldom 
wear  any  covering  on  their  head,  but  a  cap,  during  the 
summer.  In  winter  they  have  long  cloaks  with  hoods, 
wliich  they  draw  on  their  heads,  concealing  the  greater 


part  of  the  face.  Some  of  the  «iderly  gentlemen  may 
still  be  seen  dressed  as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  a  large  three-cornered  hat,  a  bushy  wig  slightly 
powdered,  a  long-waisted  coat  with  large-buttoned  cuffs,  a 
satin  waistcoat  with  long  flaps,  knee  and  shoe  buckles  of 
massive  silver,  and  a  stout  walking-cane  mounted  with 
gold ;  but  the  young  men  differ  but  little  in  dress  from 
the  English.  Tne  little  round  hat,  the  puckered  jacket, 
and  the  capacious  breeches,  having  entirely  disappeared  at 
Amsterdam,  and  being  only  visible  in  some  of  the  remote 
parts  of  Holland. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Trx  i^yemment  of  Amsterdam  is  vested  in  a  senate  or 
council  of  thirty-six  members,  and  twelve  burgomasters. 
The  members  of  the  council  sit  during  life,  and  fill  up 
the  vacancies  that  occur  in  their  own  numbers  by  their 
own  suffrages.  The  burgomasters,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
citixens,  out  of  a  double  number  first  nominated  by  the 
council,  sustain  the  active  magistracy  of  the  city  in  rota- 
tion ;  the  government  of  each  lasting  only  three  months, 
and  the  four  who  are  to-  preside  during  the  year  being 
annually  appointed  burgomasters  regent,  an  office  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Xord  Mayor  of  London.  Tliese 
magistrates  have  the  keys  of  tiie  bank  deposited  with 
them.  There  is  also  a  court  of  burgomasters  which  decides 
all  criminal  causes ;  but  in  civil  causes  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  provincial  council.  The  senate  of  Amsterdam  for- 
merly appointed  the  deputies  to  the  States  General,  in 
whicn  this  city  onlf  held  the  fifth  rank,  altliough  it  sent 
four  representatives,  or  double  the  number  of  any  other  of 
th^  cities  of  Holland. 

The  police  is  under  excellent  regulations,  and  street- 
robberies  and  house-breaking  are  seldom  heard  of.  The 
men  employed  as  watchmen  are  stout  and  active,  but  can 
scarcely  be  justly  denominated  guardians  of  the  peace  and 
c^uiet  of  tlft  inhabitants,  as  they  spring  their  rattles  every 
time  they  call  out  the  hour  of  the  night.  Very  few 
beggars  are  seen  in  the  streets,  arid  these  are  generally  the 
aged  and  infirm* 

Fires  very  seldom  occur  in  Amsterdam.  To  guard 
against  their  spreading  when  they  do,  persons  are  appointed 
to  stay  all  day  and  night  in  the  towers  of  the  highest 
churenes,  and  as  soon  as  they  observe  the  flame,  to  hang 
out,  if  it  be  in  the  day,  a  flag ;  if  in  the  night,  a  lantern ; 
towards  that  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  it  rises ;  and  to 
accompany  this  by  the  blowing  of  a  trumpet. 

ENVIRONS. 

Thk  country  surrounding  Amsterdam  is  low  and  marshy, 
but  it  consists  of  good  pasturage,  and  abounds  with  peat, 
which  is  here  used  for  niel.  When  the  peat  is  dug  out,  it 
is  piled  up  about  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  when 
sufficiently  dry,  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  laid  up  in 
barns  for  sale.  A  great  number  of  horned  cattle  are  fed 
here,  and  the  cows  yield  a  large  quantity  of  excellent 
milk. 

In  many  places,  the  land  is  divided  into  polders.  These 
are  plots  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  bank  of  earth,  and 
surrounded  by  a  water-course,  fhmished  with  a  flood-gate. 
The  water  is  then  pumped  out  of  the  enclosure  by  means 
of  wind-mills,  and  the  ground  is  thus  drained.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  the  atmosphere 
is  heavy,  and  by  no  means  healthy  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  dry  air.  The  natives,  however,  experience 
no  inconvenience  from  it. 

BROEK. 

About  fbur  or  five  miles  from  Amsterdam,  is  Brock  or 
Broek,  one  of  the  most  curious,  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
villages  in  Holland.  The  streeu  are  divided  by  little 
rivulets ;  the  houses  and  summer-houses,  formed  of  wood, 
painted  green  and  white,  though  whimsical  in  their  ap- 
pearance, are  all  remarkably  neat.  They  are  like  so  many 
mausolea,  for  the  silence  of  death  reigns  throughout 
the  place.  The  inhabitants,  who  have  formed  a  peculiar 
association  among  themselves,  scarcely  ever .  admit  a 
stranger  within  their  dcori,  and  hold  but  Uttle  intercourse 
with  each  other.  Tliey  are  generally  rich,  and  so  attached 
to  their  homes,  that  during  an  inundation  which  took  place 
a  few  years  ago,  and  flooded  the  whole  villa^re,  none  of 
them  could  be  induced  to  leave:  they  retreated  to  the 
upper  floors,  and  received  provisions  in  boats.  The  shut- 
ters of  the  windows  in  front,  are  generally  kept  closed,  and 
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the  princiiM]  door  »  never  opened,  except  at «  baptism,  k 
marriage,  or  a  death.  Almost  every  house,  alao,  has  a 
fbmil)  table,  which  is  never  used  but  on  one  of  these  oe 
eaaions.  The  atreets  are  paved  in  mosaic  work,  with 
vaiioua-colouied  bricks,  pebbles  and  oockteshelU,  and  are 
kept  with  the  greatest  care.  No  carriages  are  allowed  to 
pass  along  them,  and  it  is  said,  that  there  was  formerly  a 
law,  wMck  obliged  paisengera  to  take  off  their  ihoes  in 
Bummer,  before  they  entered  them.  A  man  is  said  to 
have  been  reprimanded  for  sneezing  in  the  streets,  and  a 
clergyman,  who  succeeded  a  vety  old  predecessor,  was 
treated  with  great  shyness  by  his  nock,  because  he  omitted 
to  take  otF'  his  shoes  when  ascending  the  pulpit.  The 
little  yards  in  froDt  of  these  singular  houses,  ere  covered 
with  sand,  laid  out  in  festoons  and  various  devices;  and 
the  gardens  attached  to  them  present  some  of  the  most 
grotesque  ornaments:  deer,  dogs,  peacocks,  chairs,  tables 
and  ladders,  being  cut  out  of  box,  in  endless  profuEion, 
whilst  wooden  swan*  and  ducks,  edge  the  small  pieces  of 
water  with  which  the  grounds  are  intersperaod. 

SAARDAU. 
Anothbr  remarkable  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Amster- 
dam is  Saardam,  or  Zaandam,  celebrated  as  the  village 
where  Peter  the  Great  worked  aa  a  shipwright.  At  a 
distance  it  appears  a  city  of  wind-miUs,  there  being  no  less 
than  four  hundred  saw,  paper,  tobacco,  and  com  roilla, 
which  Qild  greatly  to  the  wealth   and   proapcrity  of  the 

fdace.  There  were  formerly  large  mogaiines  of  timber, 
>ut  no  large  ships  are  now  built  here,  as  the  harbour  has 
been  long  choked  up  with  mud.  The  bouses  arc  principally 
built  of  wood.  The  principal  street,  or  road,  is  about  two 
miles  lung,  and  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  canal,  over  which 
there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  small  bridges,  forming 
the  apprunches  to  the  houses,  which  are  situated  in  amafl 
gardens  un  the  opposite  bank. 

It  was  in  I G96  that  Peter  the  Grcot,  under  tfie  name  of 
Peler  Michaeloff,  presented  himself  at  Saardam  in  tho 
dress  of  a  sailor,  and  entered  the  employ  of  one  of  the 
shipwrights.  He  worked  for  many  weeks  without  any 
idea  of  his  rank  being  entertained  by  his  fellow-labourers; 
but  when  they  discovered  that  ho  was  the  Ciar  of  ell  the 
Kussias,  they  wished  to  pay  him  suitable  respect ;  this, 
however,  he  refused,  and  insisted  that  they  should  all  work 
together  on  the  same  terms  of  fomiliarity  as  l>efore.  The 
use  which  he  made  of  the  knowledge  he  obtained,  hero  and 
at  Dcplford,  is  well  known. 

The  hut  in  which  Peter  resided  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  same  state,  and,  in  1823,  was  purchased  by 
the  Princcsg  of  Orange,  the  sister  of  tho  Emperor  Ales- 
ander.  By  her  direction  a  brick  building  has  heea  creeled 
over  it,  so  as  to  presene  it  from  injury.  The  hut  consists 
of  two  rooms  on  the  grouud-Qoor,  above  which  is  a  loft 


where  Peter  kept  Tarioni  ipeemieDi  of  boat-bnilding.  The 
sitting-room  oontaina  his  oak  table  and  three  chairs,  as 
well  as  the  recess  in  which  he  slept.  The  walls  are  coveted 
with  the  names  of  persons  who  nave  visited  the  spot,  and 
there  are  several  albums  also,  in  which  strangers  bare 
inserted  their  signatures.  The  Emperor  Alexander  visited  ■ 
the  hut  in  1814,  and  ordered  two  tablets  'to  be  put  up  in 
the  lower  room ;  one  bean  the  worda  Peiro  Magna, 
Alexander ;  the  other  may  be  thus  translated,-*"  Nothing 
is  too  little  for  a  great  man." 

DYKES. 
Thi  road  from  Amsterdam  to  Saardam  is  made  along 
one  of  these  surprising  efforts  of  human  industry,  temieu 
a  dyke,  by  means  of  which,  the  Dutch  have  been  enabled 
to  bar  out  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean.  Aa  tho 
traveller  passes  along  it,  he  sees,  on  one  side,  the  land  many 
yards  below  him,  whilst  on  the  other,  the  sea  rises  almost 
to  a  level  with  his  feet.  These  dykes  are  of  \'arioua 
heights  and  thickness  according  to  their  situation.  They 
ere  formed  with  a  slope  on  each  side,  and  many  of  them 
are  sufficiently  wide  at  the  top  lor  two  carriages  to  go 
along  them.  The  side  of  the  mound  towards  ue  sea,  is 
ornamented  and  strengthened  by  a  species  of  reed,  which 
is  carefully  planted  by  the  Hollanders  in  spring  and 
autumn.  This  catching  the  sand  which  the  tide  drives 
against  the  dyke,  it  rapidly  accumulates,  and  soon  aflurda 
a  thick  covering  for  the  original  mound.  There  is  some- 
times a  second  dyke  formed  behind  the  first,  so  that 
should  tho  water  burst  the  outer  one,  the  second  may  save 
the  country  fiom  inundation,  whilst  the  hollow  between 
the  two,  serves  as  a  canal  to  carry  off  the  occasional  floods. 
These  dykes  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  government,  at 
an  immense  expense  ;  but  their  maintenance  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  tho  preservation  of  the  country,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  Holland  being  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  poet  Goldsmith  alludes  to  these  extraordinarv 
works  of  the  Hollanders,  in  the  following  beautiful  lines. 

MniiimH  her  patient  (ona  before  me  Hand, 

Where  the  broad  oceaa  leant  agaiatl  the  Imd, 

And,  KiluloDa  to  Mop  the  coming  tide. 

Lift  the  tall  rampire  s  artificial  pridt. 

Onward,  methinu,  and  djligenll^  slow, 

TKe  fitm-connerted  bulwarli  seema  lo  go . 

Spreads  ita  loag  aims  agaiaEt  the  watery  roar. 

Scoop*  out  an  empire,  and  usurp!  the  shore  ; 

■■"  lie  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 


orld  bi 


"-bit* 

he  glkiing  <» 


And  iodustry  begeti  a  love  gf  giia. 


LONDON:  Pabluhcd  br  JOHN  WILLIAM  PABKEH,  WanSTaaND;  and  nld  by  all  Boobellen. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  NOTRE -DAME, 

AT  DIJON. 

This  church,  of  which  we  have  given  a  view  in  the 
preceding  illustration,  is/ in 'France,  esteemed  to  be 
one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
that  exist.  It  is  curious  in  its  appearance,  and  in- 
teresting as  a  subject  of  comparison  with  the  more 
splendid  and  celebrated  edifices  described  in  this 
work. 

The  town  of  Dijon  stands  in  the  interior  of  France, 
at  about  eighty  miles  from  its  eastern  limit,  and  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  the  seas  which  bound  it 
*  on  the  North,  South,  and  West.  It  is  an  ancient  and 
well-built  town,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  the  seat  of  the  Parliament 
of  that  province.  It  is  now  the  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  the  Cdte-dOr,  and,  in  extent  and 
importance,  may  be  classed  with  our  English  cities 
of  Exeter  and  Worcester.  It  possesses  an  University 
of  a  high  character  j  and  an  Academy  of  Science  and 
Literature,  which  has  long  maintained  a  distinguished 
reputation.  Among  the  principal  public  edifices,  one 
of  the  most  striking  is  the  palace  of  the  'ancient 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  which  now  contains  a  gallery 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  siurmounted  by  an 
extensive  tower,  which  once  bore  the  name  of  the 
terrasse  du  logis  du  Roi,  and  is  now  used  as  the  Obser- 
vatory of  the  Academy. 

The  churches  of  Dijon  are  numerous,  and  among 
them,  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  is  the  most  worthy 
uf  attention.  Its  origin  is  commonly  attributed  to 
Saint  Louis,  and  it  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  the 
church  at  Mantes,  also  ascribed  to  that  monarch. 
The  period  of  its  foundation,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  j  but 
there  is  no  account  of  its  consecration,  until  1334. 
The  western,  or  principal  front,  resembles  in  some 
degree,  the  southern  porch  of  the  •  Cathedral  at 
Chartres.  It  has  an  open  portico,  which  presents 
three  arches  in  front,  and  extends  two  arches  in 
depth.  The  doorways  are  ornamented  with  columns 
crowded  together  in  a  singular  manner;  and  on 
some  of  them,  statues,  which  have  been  destroyed, 
were  once  placed.  The  canopies  which  project  above, 
consist  of  architectural  models,  exhibiting,  for  the 
most  part,  a  repetition  of  the  same  subject.  The 
space  over  the  arches,  was  originally  occupied  with 
figures ;  and  a  species  of  Roman  or  Arabesque  orna- 
ment is  there  observed,  which  indicates  an  approx- 
imation to  the  Roman  style,  not  unfrequent  in  the 
earlier  Gothic.  Above  this  portico,  two  series  of 
arches  rise,  th?  one  upon  the  other,  and  each  sup- 
ported by  a  long  range  of  nineteen  columns.  The 
plan  of  the  •  building  is  a  Latin  cross.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  in  its  architecture, 
is  the  extreme  thinness  of  its  walls.  Those  of  the 
turrets,  which  rise  100  feet  above  the  roof,  are  not  six 
inches  thick,  and  others  are  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  shafts  which  are  used  in  ornamenting  the  interior 
of  the  tower,  are,  some  of  them,  only  seven  inches 
in  diameter  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  others,  only 
five  and  a  half  inches  iit  diameter,  although  fifteen 
feet  ■  long.  These  frequently  consist  of  one  single 
stone,  and  arc  all  entirely  detached  from  the  wall. 

The  clock  which  belongs  to  this  church,  is  curious 
in  itself,  and  remarkable  for  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the 
town  of  Courtrai,  which  was  sacked  by  Philippe  le 
Hardi,  in  1384,  on  the  occasion  of  suppressing  a 
revolt  of  the  Flemings.  "  The  Duke  of  Burgundy," 
says  Froissart,  ''  had  taken  down  a  curious  clock 
which  struck  the  hours,  the  hanfisomest  that  was  to 
be  Been  on  either  side  of  the  sea,  which  he  had 


packed  up,  and  placed  on  carts  with  its  bell,  and 
carried  to  Dijon,  where  it  was  put  up,  and  there 
strikes  the  hours  day  and  night.'*  This  clock  was 
ornamented  with  two  moveable  figures,  and  is  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  a  regulated  horological 
machine,  which  history  mentions. 

Of  the  other  churches  of  Dijon,  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Cathedral  of  Saint-Benigne,  the  spire  of 
which  has  an  elevation  of  375  feet.  Behind  the 
choir  of  this  church,  there  formerly  existed  an 
ancient  circular  temple,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
ecrected  a.d.  173,  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Saturn.  It  was  subsequently  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin ;  but  was  entirely  swept  away  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution.  It  was  in  this  church,  that 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  swore  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  province. 

The  church  of  Saint-Michel  is  distinguished'  by 
the  French,  for  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  its 
portal,  which  is  said  to  yield,  in  those  respects,  to  but 
few  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  France.  It  was  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  sub- 
sequently repaired  and  restored  at  di£ferent  periods. 
The  architect  of  the  present  building  was  a  native  of 
Dijon,  and  is  said,  to  have  been  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo.  The  general  effect  of 
the  interior  is,  however,  described  as  heavy  and  dis- 
pleasing j  and  the  whole  edifice  is,  perhaps,  more 
curious  than  beautiful. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Dijon,  there 
formerly  stood  a  celebrated  Chartreuse,  or  monastery 
of  Cartiiusians,  where  the  ashes  of  several  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  were  deposited.  The  mausolea  which 
contained  them,  are  said  to  have  been  among  the 
most  beautiful  monuments  of  art  existing  in  France ; 
but  they  were  demohshed  during  the  Revolution. 

Dijon  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  eminent 
men  which  it  has  produced.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Bossuet,  Cr^biUon,  Piron,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished characters.  It  has,  however,  greatly  declined 
in  importante  from  its  former  state,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  now  much  less  than  it  was  two  centuries  ago. 


THE  TURKISH  MARTYR. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  there  resided  in  the  city  of 
Smyrna  two  tanaers*  the  one,  named  Mustapha,  a  native 
of  tne  island  of  Mitylene,  a  Turk  bv  birth  and  religion, 
but  speaking  the  Greek  language ;  the  other,  a  Greek  of 
Athens,  and  a  Christian. 

The  Turk,  who  was  frequent  in  his  visits  to  his  neigh> 
hour's  shop,  was  much  struck  with  the  manner  of  Califor- 
nius,  an  open*  hearted  boy  of  fourteen,  whom  he  occasionally 
found  reading. 

"  What  book  is  that?"  one  day  inquired  Mustapha. 
**  My  Keiabt'  replied  the  boy,  meaning  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, wUch  had  been  given  him  a  short  time  before. 

The  Turk  requested  Ualifornius  to  read  a  portion  to  him. 
"  Not  so,"  replied  the  boy.  **  If,"  added  he,  with  his  usual 
simplicity,  **  you  were  a  Christian,  the  case  would  indeed  bo 
different." 

The  Turk  rose  and  left  the  shop ;  but  scarcely  was  he 
out  of  sight  before  Demetrius,  the  elder  Greek,  fell  upon 
his  brother,  upbraiding  him  for  his  inconsiderate  answer. — 
"  What  have  you  done  ?"  exclaimed  he ;  '*  how  could  you 
speak  to  the  Turk  of  becoming  a  Christian  ?  Do  you  not 
know  that  he  can  inform  against  us  ?  We  shall  then  be 
both  sent  to  prison,  our  property  will  be  seized,  and,  perhaps, 
even  death  may  be  the  consequence  of  your  rashness.** 

Tlie  poor  boy  began  to  weep  bitterly,  for  his  brother  s 
fears  were  but  too  well  grounded ;  the  tyrannical  law  of 
Tmkey  having  made  it  a  crime  for  a  Christian  even  to 
speak  of  his  religion  to  a  Mohammedan,  and  to  name  his 
conversion,  a  capital  offence. 

Jn  a  few  moments  the  Turk  re-entered;  he  insisted  on 
knowing  the  cause  of  his  favourite's  tears,  and«  on  hif 
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btotbere  leaving  the  shop,  Californius  oonfessed  the  whole. 
— **  By  all  that  is  holy/  said  Mustapha,  '*  I  swear  that  I 
will  not  inform  against  you ;  only  read  to  me  a  part  of 
your  Ketab**  The  boy  complied,  and  the  Turk  listened 
with  the  most  profound  attention. 

From  this  time,  Mustapha,  watching  from  his  window 
the  departure  of  Demetnus,  would  repair  to  the  young 
Christian  for  further  information.  Four  months  passed  in 
this  manner,  during  which  the  word  of  God  found  its  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Turk,  who  resolved  to  abjure  the  false 
faith  of  Mohammedanism,  and  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  With  this  view,  he  disposed  of  his  business,  and 
repaired  to  a  Greek  priest  at  Smyrna,  to  whom  he  made 
known  his  desire  to  be  baptized. 

But  so  rare  and  remarkable  a  circumstance  is  it  for  a 
Turk  to  embrace  Christianity,  that  the  priest  looked 
upon  the  application  as  a  snare,  to  betrav  him  to  death, 
and  earnestly  besought  the  Turk  to  leave  him.  Mustapha 
applied  to  another,  but  was  dismissed  with  the  same 
entreaty,  "  for  God's  sake  leave  me." 

Distressed  and  mortified  at  this  unexpected  check,  the 
mind  of  Mustapha  almost  sunk  in  despair.  One  resource 
alone  remained, — ^the  monks  of  Mount  Athos.  To  them 
ne  repaired ;  but,  though  their  body  is  numerous,  they, 
every  one,  like  the  priests  at  Smyrna,  refused  to  g^ve  ear 
to  his  entreaties.  Knowing  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
Turks  eyed  their  order,  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  obsen^e 
a  greater  degree  of  caution  against  any  arts  which  might 
be  practised  upon  them  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Dismissed  from  the  oonvent  as  a  hypocrite,  Mustapha 
resolved  to  apply  to  the  hermits  who  inhabit  the  caves  and 
grottoes  of  Mount  Athos,  and  are,  in  some  degree,  dependent 
on  the  convent.  With  this  intention  he  entered  the 
dismal  habitation  of  an  aged  recluse,  to  whom  he  made 
known  the  circumstances  of  bis  conversion,  and  the  recep- 
tion he  had  experienced  from  the  Christian  priests,  to 
whom  he  had  applied  for  baptism.  The  venerable  old  man 
was  much  affected,  but,  fearing  to  offend  the  monks,  would 
not  venture  to  perform  the  rite,  perhaps,  also,  entertaining 
some  doubt  as  to  the  Turk's  sinceritv.  Again  rebuffed,  he 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  brow  of  the  mountain  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

A  young  priest,  who  4iappencd  to  be  with  the  reduse, 
offered]  to  conduct  him  through  the  wood,  and  employed 
every  means  of  comforting  him,  but  Mustapha  refused  to 
listen,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  The  priest's 
heart  melted  at  the  sight.-^"  My  dear  friend,"  said  he, 
"  have  you  then,  in  truth,  a  sincere  desire  to  become  a 
Christian  ?"  **  Do  not  these  tears  show  you  the  fervency 
of  ray  wishes  ?"  exclaimed  Mustapha. 

"  Then  follow  me,"  said  the  priest ;  "  here  is  a  cave 
which  will  afford  you  shelter;  remain  here,  and  I  will 
daily  bring  you  food,  and  converse  with  you  on  the  nature 
of  Christianity."  Mustapha  remained  several  months  in 
this  grotto,  and  the  young  priest  daily  brought  him  food, 
as  well  as  spiritual  comfort. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  old  hermit,  who  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  fervour  of  the  Turk's  manner,  not  unfre- 
quently  reproached  himself  for  sending  him  away  with  so 
much  seeming  indifference.  He  one  day  named  his  regret 
to  the  young  priest,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Turk 
once  more.  The  priest  smiled,  and  offered  to  conduct  him 
to  the  place  of  his  concealment.  Tlie  meeting  was  one 
of  mutual  gratification,  and  Mustapha'?  admission  into  the 
Christian  cnurch  took  place  a  few  days  after. 

He  continued  to  reside  with  his  friends  on  Mount 
Athos,  for  several  years,  but  his  ardent  spirit  would  not  let 
him  rest  here.  He  had  an  aged  mother,  and  a  brother 
at  Mitylene,  and  his  soul  thirsted  to  bring  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  faith.  After  duly  considering  the 
risk  he  might  run,  he  left  his  peaceful  and  secure  retreat, 
and  took  shipping  for  Cydonia. 

This  flourishing  city  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  at 
least,  prior  to  the  revolution,  there  were  but  few  Turks 
there,  except  such  as  held  oflicial  situations.  One  of 
these,  recognising  the  new  convert,  by  a  scar  on  his  fore- 
head, ordered  the  vessel,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
Euttine  off  for  Mitylene,  to  be  seized,  and  the  Turk  to  bo 
rought  before  a  magistiate.  Without  hesitation,  Mus- 
tapha acknowledged  himself  a  Christian,  and  declared  his 
determination  to  die  rather  than  renounce  his  faith.  The 
magistrate  commanded  him  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and 
placed  on  the  rack;  but,  under  the  most  agonizing  tonuents, 
Mustapha  continued  firm. 

This  circumstance  soon  became  known  in  the  town^ 


and  caused  a  great  sensation  among  the  Christians. 
A  Greek,  named  Georgius,  who  had  an  academy  at  the 
place,  immediately  assembled  the  scholars  of  his  first 
class,  consisting  of  youths  of  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  related  to  them  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Turk,  and 
called  upon  them  to  offer  up  supplications  in  his  behalf. 
'*  But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  pray  for  him,"  continued 
Georgius,  "  we  must  also  endeavour  to  visit  him  in  prison, 
to  comfort  and  console  him.  Which  of  you  will  adventure 
his  life  in  this  undertaking  ?" 

''I,  I,"  re-echoed  from  all  sides,  and  a  contest  arose 
among  the  lads  for  the  honour  of  this  dangerous  enterprise. 
John  Skonzes,  a  young  Athenian,  at  length  claimed  tlie 
preference,  a  countryman  of  his  having  been  the  first 
instmment,  under  IMvine  Providence,  which  led  to  the 
prisoner's  conversion.  To  him,  therefore,  the  others  yielded, 
and  the  following  stratagem  was  resorted  to,  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  the  prison.  Skonzes  disguised  himself  as  a 
bricklayer,  and  took  the  road  to  Magnesia :  while  a  Greek 
of  the  same  trade,  went  to  the  magistrate,  and  charged 
his  apprentice  with  having  decamped  to  Magnesia,  with 
a  sum  of  money.  Pursuit  was  instantly  made.  Skonzes 
was  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  same 
prison  as  the  Turk,  it  being  the  only  one  in  the  city. 

But  what  were  the  feelings  of  Skonzes  when  he  beheld 
the  unfortunate  Turk.  Exhausted  from  the  tortures  of 
the  rack,  Mustapha  lay  with  his  feet  suspended  by  a  rope 
from  the  ceiline,  and  lus  head  dragging  on  the  ground.  In 
this  condition  he  was  to  remain,  till  he  should  renounce 
Christianity.  With  difficulty  Skonzes  suppressed  his 
compassion  and  his  indignation,  but  he  kept  quiet  till  mid- 
night, when,  watching  the  other  prisoners  till  they  fell 
asleep,  he  stole  softly  to  the  Turk,  sought  to  comfort  him, 
and  assured  him  of  the  cordial  sympathy  of  his  fellow 
Christians,  and  that  their  compassion  for  his  fate,  had  been 
the  motive  of  his  seeking  imprisonment. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  love  towards  me,"  replied  the 
martyr,  "  but  praised  be  God,  I  stand  in  need  of  no  encou- 
ragement.    I  shall  continue  faithful  to  the  end." 

In  a  few  days,  Mustapha  was  conveyed  to  Constanti- 
nople. Rewards  and  allurements  were  held  out  on  every 
side  ;  liberty,  riches,  and  a  lovely  bride  were  promised,  on 
the  only  condition  that  he  should  return  to  the  Mohammedan 
faith'.  But  in  vain.  Tortures,  still  more  excruciating  than 
those  which  he  had  endured  at  Cydonia  were  resorted  to, 
but  they,  too,  were  unable  to  ghake  his  Christian  confidence. 
He  was  then  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  same 
Almighty  power  that  had  sustained  his  spirit  on  the  rack, 
was  with  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 

This  story  was  related  to  M.  Fenger,  a  Danish  mis- 
sionary from  Copenhagen,  by  a  Greek  of  Smyrna,  one 
of  the  scholars  at  Cydonia,  who  was  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  Mustapha's  untimely  fate. 


THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

II.     The  Copper  Mines  of  Cornwalt/. 

In  our  a<;count  of  the  Botallack  Mine,  (Vol.  III., 
page  1 78,)  we  slightly  noticed  the  history  of  the  art 
of  mining;  in  the  present  paper,  we  shall  describe 
more  fully  the  mode  of  procuring  the  ore,  and  the 
means  employed  to  prepare  it  for  the  market. 

Rocks  of  most  kinds  are  traversed  in  every  direction 
by  cracks  or  fissures,  having,  in  many  instances, 
the  appearance  of  those  formed  in  clay  and  mud, 
while  gradually  becoming  dry  during  hot- weather. 
These  fissures  are  in  general  filled  with  substances 
formed  of  materials  differing  from  the  rocks  in 
which  they  are  situated.  When  they  contain 
minerals,  partly  composed  of  any  kind  of  metal,  they 
are  called  metallic  veins,  lodes,  or  courses.  Metallic 
veins  are  only  found  in  what  are  called  the  primitive 
rocks,  as  granite  and  slate,  and  in  general,  their 
course  is  from  East  to  West.  A  vein  seldom 
consists  of  metal  in  a  pure  and  malleable  state, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  always  found  in 
chemical  combination  with  other  substances;  in 
this  state  it  is  called  an  ore,  and  the  metal  is 
separated  from  it,  by  a  process  called  smelting. 
The  thickness,   extent^  and  direction  of  a  vein  of 
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metal,  depends  on  many  circnmBtances ;  in  general, 
iU  coarse  downwards  is  in  a  slanting  direction,  more 
or  less  inclined}  if  it  continues  in  a  straight  line, 
andof  a nniform  thickness, it  is  called  a raA«  (I);  if  it 
occaaionally  swells  out  in  places,  and  again  contracts, 
it  is  termed  a  pijw-vrin  (2),  and  the  wider  parts  of  the 
vein  are  called /aor^  (3, 3)  j  sometimes  the  vein  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  and  it  is  then  said  to  take 
horse  (4) ;  in  other  cases,  a  cross-vein  will  interfere  with 
it,  and  heave  or  lift  it,  as  it  were,  from  tea  to  twenty 
feet  nut  of  iU  course  (5).  At  times  it  will  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  thread,  and  at  last,  become  completely 
obliterated,  appeanng  again  at  a  distance  (6).  In  many 
of  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  difficult  the 
task  of  the  miner  must  be,  in  tracing  these  precious 
deposits  through  their  rocky  labyiintha. 


The  mines  of  Cornwall  are  generally  worked  by 
a  company  of  proprietors,  called  adventmtfi,  who 
agree  with  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  lord  of  the 
soil,  as  he  is  usually  called,  to  work  the  mine  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  paying  him,  by  way  of 
rent,  a  proportion  of  the  ores  raised,  or  an  equivalent 
in  money.  The  grant  thus  made  to  the  adventurers, 
is  called  a  tel,  and  the  lord's  rent,  if  pai&  in  ore,  is 
■aid  to  be  the  lord's  dith;  if  paid  in  money,  his  dues. 
The  adventurers  divide  tiieir  undertaking  into  shares 
of  different  magnitude,  tbe  smallest  usually  held. 


being  one  sixty-fourth  part.  Any  part  of  tl>e  con- 
cern held  by  one  person,  is  called  a  dole,  and  its 
value  is  known,  by  its  being  denominated  an  eighth- 
dole,  a  sixteenth -dole,  &c.  The  bounds  or  limits  of  a 
mine,  are  marked  on  the  surface  by  masses  of  stone 
pitched  at  equal  distances,  but  the  property  of  the 
soil  above,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  Uie  mine 
beneath  itj  the  miner,  however,  has  the  privilege  of 
making  openings  or  shafts  at  stated  intervals,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  ore,  and  admitting  air  to  the 
works.  la  opening  a  new  mine,  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  of  the  most  likely  situatioa 
of  the  metallic  veins,  is  of  conrse  necessary,  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  useless  lahonr;  for  it  is  very  seldom, 
that  the  first  portion  of  a  vein  containing  metal, 
is  fallen  in  with  at  a  less  depth  than  thirty  fathoms, 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  spot  for  commencing  operations  having  been 
selected,  a  perpendicular  pit,  or  tha/l,  is  sunk,  and  at 
the  depth  of  about  sixty  feet,  a  horizontal  gallery,  or 
level,  is  cut  in  the  lode  by  two  sets  of  miners, 
working  in  opposite  directions;  the  ore  and  materials 
being  raised  in  the  first  instance  by  a  common 
windlass.  As  soon  as  the  two  sets  of  miners  have  rut, 
or  driven,  the  level  about  100  yards,  they  find  it 
impossible  to  proceed,  for  want  of  air:  this  being 
anticipated,  two  other  sets  of  men  have  been  sink- 
ing from  the  surface  two  other  perpendicular  shafts, 
to  meet  them,  from  these  the  ores  and  materials  map 
also  be  raised.  By  thus  sinking  perpendicular 
shafts  a  hundred  yards  from  each  other,  the  first 
level  or  gallery  may  be  carried  to  any  extent. 
While  this  horizontal  work  is  going  on,  the  original, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  engine-iha/t,  is  sunk  deeper  - 
and  at  a  second  depth  of  sixty  feet,  a  second  hori- 
zontal gallery  or  level  is  driven  ia  the  same  direction 
as  the  first,  and  the  perpendicular  shafts  are  all  succes- 
sively sunk  down  to  meet  it;  in  this  manner,  galleries 
continue  to  be  formed  at  different  depths,  ns  long 
BS  the  state  of  the  lode  renders  the  labour  profitable. 

The  engine-ahaft  in  the  mean  time,  is  always  con- 
tinued to  a  greater  depth  than  the  lowest  level,  for  the 
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pnrpose  of  keeping  tbe  working-shafta  free  from  water. 
The  object  of  these  perpendicular  shafta,  is  not  so 
mnch  to  get  at  tbe  ores  which  are  directly  procured 
from  them,  as  to  put  the  lode  into  a  state  capable  of 
being  worked  by  a  number  of  men ;  in  short,  to  make 
it  what  is  termed  a  mine.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
shafts  and  galleries  divide  the  rock  into  solid,  right- 
Bogled  masses,  each  three  hundred  feet  in  iengtb, 
and  sixty  in  height.  These  masses  of  three  hundred 
feet,  are  again  subdivided  by  small  perpoidicular 
shafts,  into  three  parts,  and  by  this  arrangement, 
itie  rock  ia  finally  divided  into  masses  called  pitches, 
each  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  length. 

In  the  Cornish  mines,  the  sinking  the  shafts,  and 
driving  the  levels,  is  paid  by  what  is  termed  tal-work, 
or  ta^-work,  that  is,  so  much  per  fathom;  in 
addition  to  this,  the-  miners  receive  a  small  per- 
centage on  the  ores,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  keep 
the  valuable  portions  as  separate  as  possible  from 
the  death,  or  rocky  parts  of  the  mass. 

In  addition  to  these  horizontal  and  perftendicular 
shafts,  another  description  of  gallery  is  formed, 
called  an  adU;  the  use  of  this  shaft  is  to  drain  the 
water  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mine.  Where 
the  mine  is  formed  in  an  exposed  rock,  as  is  the 
case  with  tbe  Botallack  mine,  the  adit  can  carry  off 
the  water,  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  as  long 
as  the  lowest  shaft  is  above  the  level  of  the  seaj 
bat  when  tbe  shafts  are  sunk  below  that  level,  or 
that  of  the  adit  itself,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  assistance  of  steam -engines,  to  pump  np  the 
dnunage  to  a  sufficient  height.  The  great  Cornish 
adit,  which  commences  in  a  valley  above  Camon, 
receives  branches  from  fifty  different  mines  in  the 
parish  of  Gvennap,  forming,  alti^ther,  an  exca- 
vation  nearly  thir^  miles  in  length.  The  longest 
continued  branch,  is  from  Cardrew  mine,  five  and  a 
haJf  miles  in  length;  this  stupendous  drain  empties 
itself  into  Falmouth  harbour. 

The  lode,  when  divided  as  above  described,  is  open 
to  the  inspection  of  all  the  neighbouring  miners  in 
(he  country,  and  each  mass  or  compartment  is  let 
by  public  competition  for  two  months,  to  two  or 
foQr  miners,  who  may  work  it  as  they  choose. 
These  men  undertake  to  break  the  ores,  and  raise 
them  to  the  surface,  or  as  it  ia  termed  to  grots,  and 
pay  for  the  whole  process  of  dressing  the  ores,  that 
is,  preparing  them  for  market  The  men  by  whom 
the  mines  are  worked  in  this  manner,  are  called 
Iribalers,  and  their  share  of  the  value  of  the  ore, 
which  varies  according  to  its  richness  in  metal,  is 
named  tribute.  ^  This  tribute  is  paid  over  to  tliem  every 
week,  the  mineral  being  disposed  of  at  a  ticketing, 
□r  weekly  sale.  In  addition  to  the  working  miners, 
■  set  of  men,  whose  experience  entitles  them  to  the 
ofGce,  are  engaged  at  a  stated  salary,  to  act  as  over- 
lookers, and  direct  the  labours  of  the  rest;  those 
whose  businesa  lies  in  the  mines,  are  called  under- 
greimd  captains,  and  those  employed  above  ground, 
grass  ea]^aiMS. 

The  weekly  produce  of  the  mine  being  made  up 
by  the  tribnters,  into  heaps  of  about  one  hnndred 
tons  each,  samples,  or  little  bags  from  each  heap, 
are  sent  to  the  agents  for  the  different  copper- 
companies.  The  agents  take  these  to  the  Cornish 
assayers,  a  set  of  men,  who  (strange  to  relate) 
are  destitute  of  the  most  distant  notion  of  the 
Uieories  of  chemistry  or  metallurgy,  but  Vho, 
nevertheless,  can  practically  determine,  with  great 
accuracy,  the  value  of  each  sample  of  ore.  As  soon 
as  tbe  agenCs  have  been  informed  of  the  assay,  they 
determine  how  mnch  a  ton  they  will  offer  for  each 


beap  of  ore,  at  the  weekly  ticketing.  At  this 
meeting,  all  the  ntine-agenta,  aa  well  as  the  agents 
for  the  several  copper-companies,  attend,  and  it  is 
singular  to  see  the  whole  of  the  ores,  amounting  to 
several  thousand  tons,  sold  without  iite  utterance  of 
one  single  word.  The  agents  for  the  copper-com- 
panies, seated  at  a  long  table,  hand  up  individually 
to  the  chairman,  a  ticket  or  tender,  stating  what  sum 
per  ton  they  offer  for  each  heap.  As  soon  as  every 
man  has  delivered  his  ticket,  they  are  all  ordered  to 
be  printed  tt^ther,  in  a  tabular  form.  The  latest 
sura  offered  for  each  heap,  is  distinguished  by  a  line 
drawn  under  it  in  the  table,  and  the  agent  who  has 
made  this  offer,  is  the  purchaser. 

In  order  to  prepare  copper-ores  for  market,  the 
first  process  is  to  throw  aside  the  rubbish  with  which 
they  are  unavoidably  mixed ;  this  task  is  performed 
by  children.  The  largest  fragments  of  ore  are  then 
cobbed,  or  broken  into  smaller  pieces,  by  women,  and, 
a^r  being  again  picked,  they  are  given  to  what  the 
Cornish  miners  term  maidens,  that  is  girls  from  six- 
teen to  nineteen  years  of  age.  These  maidens  buck 
the  orea,  tliat  is,  with  a  bucldng-iron,  or  flat  hammer, 
they  break  them  into  pieces  not  exceeding  in  size  the 
top  of  the  finger. 

The  richer  parts  of  the  ore,  which  are  more  easily 
broken,  are  now  crushed  smaller  in  a  kind  of  mill, 
the  interior  arrangement  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
diagram.      The    coarser    portions,    which    are   the 


hardest,  are  bmised  in  a  stamping  mill,  by  means  of 
heavy  weights,  or  hammers,  which  are  lifted  by  ma- 
chinery, and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  ore,  a  stream 
of  water  constantly  passing  through  the  mass,  and 
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washing  away  the  portion  which  is  hruis«d  suffi- 
ciently small  to  pass  through  an  iron  plate,  pierced 
with  holes,  and  forming  one  side  of  the  hox  in  which 
the  stampers  work. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  Jigging,  this  used  to 
he  performed  entirely  hy  hoys,  and  consists  in  shaking 
a  quantity  of  bruised  ore  in  a  kind  of  sieve^  with  an 
iron  bottom  to  it«  while  under  water.  This  occasions 
the  heavier  parts,  which  consist  almost  entirdy  of 
metal,  to  sink  to  the  bottom;  while  the  earthy  matter 
is  washed  away,  and  the  small  fragments  of  stone, 
being  lighter  than  the  metal,  and  containing  little  or 
no  ore,  are  left  on  the  surface  in  the  sieve :  these 
,  are  carefully  skimmed  off  with  the  hand,  and  the 
remainder  is  piled  up  in  heaps  for  sale.  This  process 
has  been  much  improved  in  the  works  of  the  Fowey 
Consols  Mines,  near  St.  Blazey,  where  the  more 
uniform  action  of  the  machinery  represented  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  employed  in  a  part  of  the 
operation.  The  engraving  at  the  foot  of  the  last 
column,  is  an  enlarged  view  of  one  of  these  im- 
proved jigging-machines.  In  this  case  the  con- 
tents of  five  sieves  at  once  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  water  which  is  forced  up  through  their 
perforations,  by  a  plunger  which  is  alternately  raised 
and  lowered  violently  into  the  water  contained  in 
the  vessel  a,  beneath  the  platform,  and  immediately 
imder  the  sieves. 

In  our  first  paper^  we  described  the  commencement 
of  a  miner's  day,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  employ 
his  description  of  the  return  of  these  hardy  labourers 
to  the  light.  "  But  it  is  time  the  underground  captains 
shotdd  come  to  grass,  and  that  the  whole  body  of 
subterraneous  labourers  should  be  released;  and 
those  who  have  attended  to  their  labours  through  the 
day,  will  scarcely  regret  to  see  them  rising  out  of 
the  earthy  and  issuing  in  crowds  from  the  different 
holes  or  shafts  arotmd — ^hot — dirty — jaded;  each 
with  the  remainder  of  his  bunch  of  candles  attached 
to  his  flannel  garb.  As  soon  as  the  men  come  to 
grass,  they  repair  to  the  engine-house,  where  they 
generally  leave  their  underground  clothes  to  dry^  wash 
themselves  in  the  engine-pool^  and  put  on  their 
clothes,  which  are  always  exceedingly  decent.  By 
this  time  the  maidens  and  httle  boys  have  also  washed 
their  faces,  and  the  whole  party,  frequently  upwards 
of  two  thousand  strong,  migrate  across  the  field  in 
groups,  and  in  different  directions  to  their  respective 
homes.  Generally  speaking,  they  now  look  so  clean 
and  fresh,  and  seem  so  happy,  that  one  woxild 
scarcely  fancy  they  had  worked  all  day  in  darkness 
and  confinement.  The  old  men,  however,  tired  with 
their  work,  and  sick  of  the  follies  and  vagaries  of 
the  outside  and  inside  of  this  mining  world,  plod 
their  way  in  sober  silence,  probably  thinking  of  their 
supper.  The  younger  men  proceed  talking  and 
laughing,  and  where  the  grass  is  good,  they  sometimes 
stop  and  wrestle.  The  big  boys  generally  advance 
by  playing  at  leap-frog,  and  the  httle  ones  run  on 
before,  to  gain  time  to  stand  on  their  heads.  As  the 
different  members  of  the  group  approach  their  re- 
spective cottages,  their  numbers  of  course  diminish ; 
and  the  individual  who  lives  fiu*thest  from  the  mines, 
like  the  solitary  survivor  of  a  lai^  family,  performs 
the  last  few  yards  of  his  journey  by  himself." 

The  Sunday  is  kept  with  great  attention.  Hie 
mining  community,  male  and  female,  are  remarkably 
well  dressed ;  and,  as  they  come  fixim  the  church, 
there  is  certainly  no  labouring  class  in  England 
at  all  equal  to  them  in  appearance,  for  they  are 
generally  good-looking ;  working  away  from  sun  and 
wind,   their  compleziona  axe  never  weather-beaten. 


and  often  ruddy;  they  are  naturally  a  cheerful 
people,  and,  after  passing  so  many  hours  in  subter- 
ranean darkness,  they  may  well  hail  with  delight 
the  sunshine  of  the  returning  sabbath,  and  the  sound 
of  the  bell  by  which  they  are  summoned  to  seek 
rest  and  comfort  in  the  temple  of  their  God% 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  DEAD  IN  THIBET. 

The  people  of  Thibet  instead  of  burying  or  burning  tlie 
bodies  of  the  dead,  throw  them  into  a  walled  enclosure, 
that  they  may  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey ;  but  they 
hold  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Captain  Turner. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  as  soon  as  evening  drew  on,  and 
it  became  dark,  a  general  illumination  was  displayed  upon 
the  summits  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  monastery  of  Teshoo 
Loomboo,  close  to  which  was  the  Golgotha,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  to  which  they  convey  their  dead ;  the  tops  also  of  the 
bouses  upon  the  plain,  as  well  as  in  the  most  distant 
villages,  scattered  among  the  clusters  of  willows,  were  in 
the  same  manner  lighted  up  with  lamps,  exhibiting  alto- 
eether,  a  brilliant  and  splendid  spectacle.  The  night  was 
dark,  the  weather  calm,  and  the  lights  burned  with  a 
clear  and  steady  flame.  The  Thibetians  reckon  these  cir- 
cumstances of  the  first  importance,  as ,  on  the  contrary, 
they  deem  it  a  most  evil  omen,  if  the  weather  be  stormy, 
ana  their  lights  extinguished  by  the  wind  or  rain. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how  materially  an  effect  depends 
upon  a  previously-declared  design,  and  how  opposite  the 
emotions  may  be,  although  produced  by  appearances 
exactly  similar.  In  England,  1  had  been  accustomed  to 
esteem  general  illuminations  as  the  strongest  expression 
of  public  joy ;  I  now  saw  them  exhibited  as  a  solemn  token 
of  melancholy  remembrance,  an  awful  tribute  of  respect 
paid  to  the  innumerable  generations  of  the  dead.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  profound  tranquiUity  and  silence, 
interrupted  only  by  the  deep  and  slowly-repeated  tones  of 
the  nowbuf,  trumpet,  gong,  and  cymbal,  at  different  inter- 
vals ;  the  tolling  of  bells,  and  the  loud  monotonous  repetition 
of  sentences  of  prayer,  sometimes  heard  when  the  instru- 
ments were  silent;  were  all  so  calculated,  by  their 
solemnity,  to  produce  serious  refiection,  that  I  really  believe 
no  human  ceremony  could  have  been  contrived  more  effec- 
tually to  impress  the  mind  with  sentiments  of  awe.  In 
addition  to  this  external  token  of  solemn  retrospect,  acts  of 
beneficence  performed  during  this  festival,  are  supposed  to 
have  peculiar  merit,  and  all  persons  are  called  upon,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  to  distribute  alms,  and  to  feed  the 
poor.— Turner's  Embassy  to  Thibet. 


Maternal  Courage. — As  we  passed  through  the  streets 
of  Nazareth,  loud  screams,  as  of  a  person  frantic  with  rage 
and  grief,  drew  our  attention  towards  a  miserable  hovel, 
whence  we  perceived  a  woman  issuing  hastily,  with  a 
cradle,  containing  an  infant.  Having  placed  the  child 
upon  the  area  before  her  dwelling,  she  as  quickly  ran  back 
asain  ;  we  then  perceived  her  beating  something  violently, 
all  the  while  filling  the  air  with  the  most  piercing  shrieks. 
Running  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  her  cries,  we 
observed  an  enormous  serpent,*  which  she  had  found  near 
her  infant,  and  had  completelv  despatched  before  our  ar- 
rival. Never  were  maternal  feelings  more  strikingly  por- 
trayed than  in  the  countenance  of  this  woman.  Not 
satisfied  with  having  killed  the  animal,  she  continued  her 
blows  until  she  had  reduced  it  to  atoms,  unheeding  any 
thing  that  was  said  to  her,  and  only  abstracting  her  attention 
from  its  mangled  body,  to  rest,  occasionally,  a  wild  and 
momentary  glance  towards  her  child. — ^Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke, 

Dr.  Johnson  was  exceedingly  disposed  to  the  general 
indulgence  of  children,  and  was  even  scrupulously  and 
ceremoniously  attentive  not  to  offend  them.  He  was,  how- 
ever, fiill  of  mdignation  against  such  parents  as  delight  to 
produce  their  young  ones  too  early  into  Che  talking  world, 
and  was  known  to  give  a  good  deal  of  pain  by  refusing  to 
hear  the  verses  that  children  could  recite,  or  the  songs  uiey 
could  sing ;  particularly  to  one  fi-iend,  who  told  him  that 
his  two  sons  should  repeat  Gray*s  Elegif  to  him  alternately, 
that  he  might  judge  who  had  the  happiest  cadence.  *<  No, 
pray,  sir,"  said  he,  "  let  the  litde  dears  both  speak  it  at 
onoe;  more  noise  will  bv  that  means  be  made,  and  thq 
noiaa  will  be  uoana  OTer. 
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MANVFACTTJRS    OF   MEERSCHAUM    PIPES. 

In  our  road  to  Baladova,  we  passed  several  pits,  wherein 
tlie  Tartars  dig  that  kind  of  ftiilers'  earth  called  keff-kil, 
or  mineral  frothy  named  by  the  Germans  meerschaum. 
This  substance,  before  the  capture  of  the  Crimea,  was  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce  with  Constantinople.  It 
is  oilen  sold  to  German  merchants  for  the  manufacture  of 
those  beautiful  tobacco-pipes,  bearing  the  name  of  Scume 
dc  mer  among  the  French,  and  selling  at  enormous  prices, 
even  in  our  own  country,  after  they  have  been  long  used, 
and  thereby  stained  by  the  oil  of  tobacco. 

The  process  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  one  of  these 
pipes,  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances,  ifi  really  a 
curious  subject.  Since  the  interruption  of  commerce 
between  the  Crimea  and  Turkey,  the  clay  requisite  in  their 
manufacture  has  been  dug  near  the  site  of  the  antient 
Iconium,  in  Anatolia.  The  first  rude  form  is  given  to 
the  pii)es  upon  the  spot  where  the  mineral  is  found ;  here 
they  are  pressed  within  a  mould,  and  laid  in  the  sun  to 
harden ;  afterwards  they  are  baked  in  an  oven,  boiled  in 
milk,  and  rubbed  with  soft  leather.  In  this  state  they  go 
to  Constantinople,  where  there  is  a  peculiar  bazar,  or  khan, 
for  the  sale  of  them ;  they  are  then  bought  up  by  mer- 
chants, and  sent  by  caravans  to  Pest,  in  Hungary. 

Still  the  form  of  the  pipe  is  large  and  rude.  At  Pest,  a 
manufacturer  begins  to  fit  them  fur  the  German  markets. 
They  are  there  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  and 
then  turned  by  a  lathe.  In  this  process,  many  of  them, 
proving  porous,  are  rejected.  Sometimes  only  two  or  three 
out  of  ten  are  deemed  worthy  of  further  labour.  From 
Pest  they  are  conveyed  to  Vienna,  and  frequently  mounted 
in  silver.  After  this  they  arc  carried  to  the  fairs  of  Leipsic, 
Francfbrt,  Manheim,  and  other  towns  upon  the  Rhine, 
where  the  best  sell  from  three  to  five,  and  even  seven 
pounds  sterling  each.  When  the  oil  of  tobacco,  after  long 
smoking,  has  given  them  a  fine  porcelain  yellow,  or,  which 
is  more  prized,  a  dark  tortoise-shell  hue,  they  have  been 
known  to  sell  for  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  our  money. 

Their  manner  of  digging  keff-kil  in  the  Crimea,  is 
merely  b^  opening  a  shaft  in  the  ground,  and  then  working 
till  the  sides  begin  to  full  in ;  this  soon  happens,  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  when  they  open  a  new  pit.  A  stratum 
of  marl  generally  covers  the  xeff-kil;  through  this  they 
have  to  dig,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  fathoms.  The  layer  of  keff-kil  seldom  exceeds 
twenty-eight  inches  in  thickness,  and  beneath  it  the  marl 
occurs  as  before.-— Dk.  £.  D.  Clarke. 


We  should  esteem  virtue,  though  in  a  foe,  and  abhor  vice, 
tliough  in  a  friend— ^Aodi son. 

Conscience. — ^In  the  commission  of  evil,  fear  no  man  so 
much  as  thyself:  another  is  but  one  witness  against  thee; 
thou  art  a  thousand;  another  thou  mayest  avoid;  thyself 
thou  canst  not.     Wickedness  is  its  own  punishment. — 

QUARLES. 

In  a  former  oumber,  we  inserted  some  lines,  entitled  "  Hope,"  as 
the  production  of  Bishop  Heber,  to  whom  they  are  attributed  by 
mistake,  in  his  life,  by  his  widow.  We  have  since  ascertained,  that 
they  were  wriUea  by  Cuavncy  Hahe  Town^ulnd,  £sc|,;  and,  in 
duing  justice  to  the  author,  by  repeating  them  accoruinff  to  his 
corrected  copr,  we  are  sure  that  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  will  excuse 
us  to  our  readers. 

AN    EVENING   THOUGHT. 

Reflected  in  the  lake,  I  love 
To  see  the  star  of  evening  glow ; 

So  tranquil  in  the  Heav'n  above. 
So  restless  on  the  wave  below. 

Thus  heavenly  hope  is  all  serene ; 

But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  see  er. 
Still  fluctuates  o*er  this  changing  scene, 

As  false  and  fleeting  as  'tis  fair. 

We  have  also  been  favoured  with  the  following  pleasing  stanzas  by 
tiie  same  writer. 

A   SUNDAY   THOUGHT. 

TiPP D  by  the  suns  emerging  beams, 

How  bright  the  village  spire ; 
Contrasted  with  yon  cloud,  it  seems 

A  lamp  of  living  fire. 

So  shines  thy  sun  of  mercy,  Lord, 

Affliction  to  illume. 
Reflected  from  thy  holy  word. 

When  all  beside  is  gloom. 


THE  mOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 
IV.    Woden. 

Although  the  name  of  Woden  is  more  celebrated 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Saxon  Idols^  we  know 
of  very  little  that  can  be  set  down  with  certainty 
respecting  his  real  history.  By  some  writers  he  is  con ' 
sidcred  to  have  been  a  personage  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, and  connected  with  Buddha,  the  Indian  deity  j 
by  others  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
famous  Odin  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  in  whose 
rude  and  ancient  verses  he  makes  a  striking  figure. 
Our  own  poet.  Gray,  also  composed  a  wild  and 
beautiful  ode,  called  The  Descent  of  Odin. 

The  tradition  is,  that  Odin  was  a  Scjrthian  prince, 
who,  about  seventy  years  before  the  Christian  period, 
conquered  the  Northern  nations,  lAade  great  changes 
in  their  government,  manners,  and  reUgion ;  and,  after 
receiving  much  honour  during  life,  was,  at  his  death, 
placed  among  the  gods.  His  praises,  as  sounded 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  north,  are  marked  with  all  the 
unbounded  folly  of  idolatrous  times.  They  speak  of 
him  as  the  most  eloquent  and  ingenious  of  men  5  they 
assign  to  him  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  poetry 
among  the  Scandinavians,  as  well  as  the  invention 
of  the  Runic  characters*.  He  was  styled  the  father 
of  letters  and  the  king  of  spells.  He  also  made  his 
followers  believe,  that  he  could  run  over  the  world 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye :  that  he  had  the  direction 
of  the  air  and  storms ;  that  he  coidd  take  all  sorts 
of  shapes,  raise  the  dead,  foretel  things  to  come; 
deprive  his  enemies,  by  magic,  of  health  and  strength, 
and.  find  at  pleasure  all  the  riches  hidden  in  the 
earth.  They  add,  that  by  his  sweet  musical  strains, 
he  could  move  the  hills,  and  call  up  ghosts  to  stand 
motionless  about  him.  He  was  equally  awful  in 
battle,  changing  himself,  as  it  was  pretended,  into  the 
form  of  a  bear,  a  wild  bull,  a  lion,  or  a  snake,  and  thus 
making  fearful  havoc  among  his  foes,  without  receiv- 
ing a  single  wound  himself. 

Connected  with  this  strange  account  of  Woden,  is 
the  legend  of  The  Fatal  Sisters,  which  was  the 
origin  of  Gray*s  poem  bearing  that  title. 

"  On  Christmas  morning,  somewhere  in  Scotland,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  a  number  of  persons  were  seen 
on  horseback,  riding  at  full  speed  towards  a  hill,  and 
seeming  to  enter  into  it.  Curiosity  led  the  spectator 
to  the  spot;  when  looking  through  an  opening  in 
the  rockis,  he  saw  twelve  gigantic  figures,  resembling 
women :  they  were  all  employed  about  a  loom ;  and 
as  they  wove,  they  sung  a  song  of  war,  in  which, 
each  had  her  part  allotted  to  her  in  a  coming  battle. 
The  fight  took  place  that  very  day,  and  in  it  a  king 
was  slain.  When  they  had  woven  'the  crimson 
web  of  war,*  they  tore  it  into  twelve  pieces,  and 
(each  taking  her  portion,)  galloped,  six  to  the  north, 
and  six  to  the  south.  These  were  Valkyriur,  female 
divinities,  servants  of  Odin  (or  Woden,)  Their  name 
signifies  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  They  were  mounted 
on  swift  horses,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands : 
and  in  the  throng  of  battle,  picked  out  such  as  were 
destined  to  slaughter,  and  carried  them,  after  death,  to 
Valhalla,  the  hall  of  Odin,  or  Paradise  of  the  Brave, 
where  they  attended  the  banquet,  and  served  the 
departed  heroes  with  cups  of  horn  full  of  meadf 
and  ale."  The  following  stanzas  afford  a  specimen 
of  the  poem : — 

*  KuKic  is  a  term  applied  to  the  letters  of  the  ancieat  northern 
nations.  Some  authors  have  derived  it  from  an  old  Gothic  word, 
RUNE,  to  cut;  others  from  ryn,  a  /urrow,  or  ren,  a  gutter  or  channeL 
As  the  Runic  characters  were  first  cut  in  wood  or  on  rocks,  this  is  a 
reasonable  derivation.  Again,  as  they  were  supposed  to  convey 
magical  effects,  and  were  good  or  bad,  expressing  weal  or  woe,  as 
circumstances  might  be,  the  word  has  sometimes  been  derived  from 
BYNC,  art  or  tna^ic. 

t  Mead,  a  Saxon  word ;  a  drink  made  of  honey  and  water. 
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Era  Un  ruddy  lunbcMl,  IHorrBr  conn  ill  OnhMth, 

FilM  must  ihiTCrijiveliiU  ling;      GoudiafcamigeblotthciaD; 

^^de  wil^  cluteiiog  buckler  meet.  |  Sisten !  weave  the  web  of  death: 
Hiuberk  cruh,  ud  helmet  liof.  I    Sktenl  ctaM; th««arh  itdaue. 

Verstegan'a  degOTption  of  the  idol  k  aa  followt :  "  The 
next  wms  the  idol  QBolltil,  who,  u  by  his  picture  hcM  let 
down,  WB*  made  armed,  and  among  our  Saxon  anceston, 
enteemed  and  honoured  for  their  god  of  battle.  accordiDKai 
tlie  Homans  reputed  and  honoured  their  god  Mara."  [The 
RoniMi,' however,  seem  wmetimes  to  have  called  him 
Hercury:  and  Wednesday  is  at  this  day  written  in  Latin, 
DUt  Merevrii,  or  Mercury'*  day.  But  the  chancier  they 
eive  him,  is  like  that  of  Hart,  warlike  and  ferocious;  ana 
he  may  justly  be  compared  to  the  Mars  of  the  Romans.] 

"  He  was,  while  he  lired  among  them,  a  most  Tohant 
and  vicloriouB  prince  and  captain ;  and  this  idol  was,  after 
his  death,  honoured,  prayed,  and  sacrificed  unto,  that  by 
his  aid,  they  roieht  obtain  viotory  over  their  enemies, 
which,  when  theyliad  obtained,  they  sacrificed  unto  him 
such  prisoners,  as  in  battle  they  hud  taken. 


Tho  name  VBninm,r,i^ifiw  fierce,  at  fitriatu;  and  in 
like  sense  we  yet  retain  it,  saying,  when  one  is  in  a  great 
rage,  that  he  is  SBloolff  or  taketh  on  aa  if  he  were  wood. 
And  after  this  idol,  we  do  yet  call  that  day  of  the  week, 
Wednbsoav,  instead  of  Woumbsday,  upon  which  he  was 
chietly  honoured.  In  sundry  places,  the  Pagan  Saxons 
erected  idols,  especially  Woden ;  which  places  do  yet  in 
England,  retain  tneir  appellation;  as  at  WoonNSS  borough, 
in  Kent,  WBONsaBDKY,  and  WxDNBsnBLD,  in  Stafford- 
shire." ' 

In  the  first  of  the  places  thus  pointed  out,  (Wood- 
nesborotigh,  pronounced  Wintborough,  near  Sand- 
wich, an  image  of  Woden  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 
This  village  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  artificial 
mound,  of  considerable  height,  under  which  some 
curious  remains,  seemingly  Roman,  verc  discovered. 

In  continuing  the  notices  of  these  strange  abomi- 
nations, we  find  the  subject  embracing  some  curiotis 
matter  respecting  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  which 
we  trust  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  gratitude  mtist  be  excited  in  the  mind,  at 
the  present  day,  on  looking  back  to  the  awful  state  of 


thraldom  in  which  the  minds  of  Britons  were  oacc 
held,  by  a  horrible  and  degrading  superstition,  and 
from  which  they  are  happily  delivered  by  God's  ines- 
timable gift  to  man, — the  Gospel  of  purity  and  peace. 


CHARADE,   BT  WlKTHnOF   U.   Fr*id 

Ukcodth  wai  I  of  face  and  form. 

But  UroDK  to  blut  uid  blight, 
Br  pestilence  ud  thunder^uirm, 

Bt  hmine  ud  by  Eghl ; 
Not  a  warrioi  weal  to  the  baule-pUin, 
*'""  -  --'-ititeered  Iheihip, 

:  look  io  toil  and  pain, 
L  of  h.»  ■  ■       ■ 


Em 


That  did  ai 


.       p  1  dwelt; 
Before  the  ninilh  in  lowlinea. 

My  rode  adorei  knelt ; 
And  erer  the  shriek  ran  loud  within, 

Aod  erer  the  red  blood  nn ; 
And  amid  the  tin,  and  smoke,  and  din, 
I  sat  with  chanieleii,  endlcas  pin, 

ForpDg  my  Fint  for  man  t 
Mt  priests  are  rottini  in  their  parg. 

My  ihrineis  nient  now; 
There  M 


No 

Nolhl 

Of 


npon  my  brow 
iai  a  left  bul  duit  an  ' 
all  that  wu  divine ; 


B  left  bul  duit  and  clay. 


My  name  and  my  memory  pan  away, 
But  the  dawD  and  dusk  of  one  &ir  day. 
Are  called  by  mortaU  nune. 
tnivcr,  n  nftr  our  nad«n  to  a  p^per  in  Itu  pmeBt  Nun 


^.] 


ANECDOTE    OF  A   BIGHLANDBR. 

UACQtmH,  the  Laird  of  Pollochock,  a  small  estate  in  tho 
north  of  Scotland,  is  said  to  have  killed  the  last  wolf  that 
indssted  that  district,  though  he  himself  was  olive  within 
the  last  fifty  rears.  Tradition  reports  him  to  have  been 
nearer  seven  tban  six  feet  high,  proportionably  built,  and 
active  as  a  roebuck.  The  story  told  is  this : — a  poor 
woman,  crossing  the  mountains  with  two  cbQdren,  was 
attackeid  by  the  wolf,  and  her  infants  devoured,  while  she 
escaped  with  difficulty  to  Mou);haU.  The  chief  of  Mack- 
intosh hearing  of  this,  ordered  his  vassals  to  assemble  tho 
next  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  destroy 
the  wolf.  Pollochock,  who  was  one  of  those  vassals,  and 
possessed  of  gigantic  strength  and  determined  courage, 
was  eafferiy  looked  for  to  tahe  the  lead  in  the  enterprise. 

The  Dour  came,  end  all  were  assembled  except  htm  in 
whom  they  most  trusted.  Unwilling  to  go  without  him, 
the  impatient  chief  fretted  and  fUmed  through  die  boll, 
till  at  length,  about  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time,  in 
stalked  Pollochock,  dressed  in  hi*  lull  highland  attin  - 
"  I  am  little  used  to  wait  thus  for  any  man,"  exclaimed  the 
chafed  chieftain,  "  and  still  less  for  thee,  Pollochock, 
especially  when  such  game  is  afoot  as  we  are  boune 
after!"  "  What  sort  o'game  are  ye  after.  Mackintosh?" 
said  Pollochock,  simply.  "  The  wolf,  air,"  replied  Mack- 
intosh ;  "  did  not  my  messenger  instruct  you."  "  Ou,  aye, 
that's  true,"  answered  PoUochonk,  with  a  good-humovred 
smile;  "troth  I  had  forgotten;  but,  an  that  be  all,"  con- 
tinued he,  groping  with  his  right  hand  among  the  folds  of 
his  plaid,  "  there  is  the  wolfs  head  I"  and  he  held  out  the 
grim  and  bloody  head  of  the  monster  at  arm's  length. 

"  As  I  came  through  the  hollow,"  continued  he,  hs  if 
talking  of  some  evcry-dav  occurrence,  "  1  forgathered  wi' 
the  boast ;  my  long  dog  there  turned  bira ;  I  buckled  with 
hira,  and  dirkit  lum,  and  brought  away  his  countenance, 
for  ^ar  he  might  come  alive  again,  for  thev  are  very  pre- 
corious  creatures."  "  My  noble  Pollochock  I"  cried  the 
chiof  in  c(»tacy,  "the  deed  was  worthy  of  thee!  In 
memorial  of  thy  hardihood,  I  here  bestow  upon  thoe 
Scattnachau*,  to  give  meat  for  thy  good  greyhound  in  all 
time  coming," Sia  Tkouai  Dick  LAUnBR. 

•  Or "  the  old  field,"  a  Beld  near  the  U&d  of  Pollochock. 

MoDBRATiow  is  the  silken  string  running  through  the 
pearl-chain  of  all  virtues. — Bishop  Hall. 
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HIS  MAJESTY'S   DOCK-YARD  AT  CHATHAM. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SHIP  LAUNCH. 


Here  Science  lays 
The  mlid  keel*  and  on  it  rears  a  frame 
Enduring,  beautiful,  magnificent, 
a.**.....    ai  lasc 
By  thousand  hands  prepared,  the  fimsh'd  ship 
Is  ready*  V.  T.  Cahkinoto!** 

It  has  been  well  observe^,  tji^t  amotigst  the  T^rious  im- 
portant and  interesting  objects  t;oniiecte3  with  the  Navy  of 
Great  Britain,  th^r^  Is  not  ond  so  tnucH  entitled  to  a 
foreipner's  en\7,  or  an  Englishnmn  s  admiration,  as  a 
Royal  Dock  Yard.  The  Arsenal  and  Dock-yard  at  Chat- 
ham, once  ranked  before  the  magnifloent  establishments 
of  Porrsmouth  and  Plymouth ;  and  whether  we  consider 
their  situation  or  internal  arranj^ement,  they  are  admirably 
arlaptod  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  and 
fully  bfar  out  the  preceding  assertion. 

A  Dock  yarcl  was  commenced  here  early  in  the  reign  of 
Elizcihetli,  near  the  place  where  the  ^n-wharf  is  now 
situatorl.  It  appears  then  to  have  consisted  of  one  small 
doctk,  which,  fi-oni  its  confined  situation,  and  the  increasing 
uiiiiriiitu(le  of  the  Navy,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  the  year 
I  ')-2'2,  to  remove  to  the  site  of  the  present  establishment. 
Durinir  the  reij^n  of  Elizabeth,  the  lleet  usually  lay  in  the 
ri\or  Medway,  and  the  Queen  seems  to  have  fully  appre- 
ciutid  the  advantages  of  the  situation,  by  ordering  the 
erection  of  Upnor  Castle,  a  fortification  a  little  below  the 
D.ick-yard,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Within  the 
moul  Icring  towers  of  this  structure,  (which  is  environed  by 
a  ujoat,)  a  majrazinc  of  gunpowtVer  is  kept  for  the  use  of 
the  navy :  but  no  guns  have  been  niountcfl  for  its  defence, 
for  a  considerable  period.  Upnor  Castle  has  a  small  esta- 
lihsluneut  under  the  command  of  a  Governor,  who  alsO 
couunands  the  other  forts  for  the  defence  of  the  Medway. 

The  Arsenal  was  constructed  at  the  conclusion  o^  the 
first  war  with  Holland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
who  alao  jjreatly  impn)ved  and  extended  the  Dock-yurd. 

The  most  interesting  passage  in  the  history  of  Cliatham, 
occurred  during  this  war  (lt>G7),  at  which  period,  Upnor 
Castle,  for  the  only  time,  proved  of  essential  service.     On 
the  7th  of  June,  the  celebrated  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Ruyter, 
suddenly  appeared  ofl"  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  with  a 
licet  of  fifty  sail.     After  destroying  the  Dock-yard  and  fort 
at  Sheerne>s,  then  in  an  unfinished  state,  he  detached  his 
Vice- Admiral,  Van  Ghent,  on   the  12th,  with  seventeen 
men-of-war  of  a  light  draught  of  water,  and  eiffht  flre- 
sliijis,  to  destroy  the  Dock-yard  and  shipping  at  Chatham. 
The  British  government  appear  to  have  been  completely 
taken   by  surprise;   but  ttie  instant  that  the  intelligence 
reached   London,    General  Monk,    Duke  of  Albemarle, 
was  despatched  to  Chatham,  to  make  the  best  disposi- 
tions the  shortness    of   the  time  afforded,    to  frustrate 
this  bold  attempt.     He  threw  a  chain  across  the  Medway, 
and  sunk  several  ships  in  the  channel  below  it,  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  the  enemy;  but  in  despite  of  these  ob- 
stacles, and  of  the  resistance  of  three  large  vessels,  (Dutch 
prizes,)  which  were  moored  near,  Van  Ghent,  aided  by  a 
stronj?  easterly  wind  and  spring-tide,  succeeded  in  breaking 
t  he  chain ;  when  he  set  fire  to  the  ships,  and  sailed  on- 
wards up  the  river.    On  arriving  opposite  Upnor  Castle, 
with  six  men-of-war  and  five  fire-ships,  the  enemy,  how- 
ever, met  with  so  warm  a  reception  from  Major  Scott,  who 
c  unmanded  that  fortress,  aided  by  batteries  on  the  opposite 
shore,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat*  without  effecting 
the  leading  object  of  the  expedition.    On  his  return,  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  hull  of  the  Royal  Charles,  a 
lar^e  ship  then  fitting  out,  besides  destroying  three  others. 
The  liot/ai  Oak^  one  of  these  vessels,  was  commanded  by 
Captaui  Douglas,  an  officer  of  great  merit;  who,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  period,  not  having  received  any  ortlers  to 
retreat,  hopelessly  defended  his  ship  to  the  last  extremity, 
ajrainst  an  overwhelming  force,  and  perished  with   her. 
His  last  words  were.  It  shall  never  be  said  thdt  a  Oou^las 
f/uitttd  his  post  without  orders.     There  have  been  few 
floor  examples  of  heroism  than  this.     Two  Dutch  ships 
rnn   ashore,  and  were  burnt  in  the  Medway  immedintely 
afterwards.      Eight  fire-ships  were  also  burned,  and  the 
Dutch  historians  acknowledge  a  loss  of  150  men  killed. 

Soon  afterwards,  De  Ruyter  left  a  part  of  his  fleet  at  the 
Nore,  and  sailed  for  the  British  Channel,  making  two 
attempts  to  destroy  the  ship^ping  at  Portsmouth  and  Torbay, 
but  being  reused,  he  again  retturaed  td  the  mouth  of  the 


Tlianus^  With  twenty-five  sail,  he  then  attacked  the 
British  fleet  under  Sir  Edward  Spragpe,  Ivlng  at  the  Hope, 
but  after  a  severe  action  was  again  obliged  to  retreat 

Chatham  Dock-yard*  which  has  been  glfeatly  Improved 
and  extended  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  is 
situated  oh  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  immediately 
below  Chatham;  and,  including  the  ordnance-wharf,  is 
about  k  mile  in  len^h.  To  attempt,  even  brieily,  fo  describe 
ibo  many  interestmg  objects  in  this  great  national  esta- 
toisbment,  would  occupy  several  numbers  of  pur  publica- 
tion; it  is,  in  fact,  a  Ifttle  city  of  itself,  intersected  with 
ranges  of  streets  of  8tore4iouaes  and  buildings,  filled  with 
every  necessary  article,  either  ftnT  the  construction  or  repair 
of  a  fleet. 

Ampngat  the.  ol^ccts  most  deserving  of  ^otica  we 
may  mention  the  Srnitheries^  containing  upwards  of 
twenty  fi>rge8,  many  of  which  are  adapted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ancnors  of  the  largest  size,  which  weigh  five  tons, 
are  moved  into  and  out  of  the  fire  by  means  of  cranes,  and 
are  of  the  value  of  360^;— the  Rope-House,  1140  feet  in 
length,  in  which  cables  of  120  fathoms,  and  25  inches  in 
circumference,  are  made; — ^large  Store-House,  220  yards 
long,  and  the  Sail-Lojly  209  feet.  There  are  six  Slips  for 
building  ships,  and  four  Docks  for  their  repair;  an  Ordnance- 
Wharf,  on*  which  the  guns  belonging  to  the  various  ships 
lying  in  ordinary,  are  systematically  arranged  in  immense 
tiers,  the  cannon-balls  bein^  arranged  in  pvramids ;  various 
Cranes,  of  great  power;  Kdns,  in  which  the  planks  neces- 
fcary  for  curved  forms,  are  steamed ;  Pump-Houses,  Saw^ 
Pits,  and  extensive  ranges  of  artificers'  Work-Shops ;  an 
Anchor- Wharf;  a  Mast-House,  220  feet  long,  and  120  wide, 
for  laying  up  masts  and  yards  of  the  largest  dimensions ; 
several  Ponds,  where  the  timbers  to  form  the  masts  aie 
kept  constantly  floating;  spacious  and  handsome  resi- 
dences for  the  Commissioner  and  principal  Officers  in 
the  yard;  in  short,  every  requisite  and  convenience  for 
the  purposes  of  so  vast  an  establishment.  But,  notwith- 
Btandmg  the  multiplicity  of  movements  and  processes  con- 
tinually going  on,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  bustle  or  disorder;  indeed, 
*'  such  is  the  state  of  discipline  and  perfection  by  which 
every  thing  is  conducted,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  rational  machine,  worked  by  instinctive  power,  and  set 
in  motion  by  superior  minds ;— every  man,  every  object, 
and  each  operation,  seem  tributary  to  that  great  floating 
citadel,  and  ever-changinc  home,  a  man-of-war." 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  Ship  can  be  fitted  out  in  cases 
of  emergency,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  Even 
early  in  the  last  century,  a  first-rate  of  106  guns,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  commissioned  with  great  expedition  for 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  was  completely  fitted  out  in  three 
days ;  she  had  previously  been  entirely  unrigged,  but  her 
masts  were  raised,  yards  to,  sails  bent,  and  anchors  and 
cables  on  board,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  short  period, 
when  she  was  enabled  to  drop  down  the  Medway.  Great  as 
the  celerity  in  this  instance  appears,  the  same  eqiiipment 
could  now  be  effected  in  one-third  less  time.  During  the 
late  war,  nearly  4000  persons  were  employed  in  this 
Dock-yard. 

Interesting  as  is  a  Royal  Dock-yard,  when  viewed  under 
any  circumstances,  it  is,  however,  at  the  period  of  a  Ship- 
Launch  that  it  is  seen  to  most  advantage.  In  this  sea- 
girt isle,  indeed,  v/here  a  love  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
ocean,  or  to  maritime  affairs,  seems  almost  a  concomitant 
of  our  nature,  a  ship-launch  is  a  spectacle  of  deep  interest 
Tlie  progressive  growth  of  a  few  rugged  timbers  into  the 
stupendous  floating  fabric,  which  rides  out  securely  the 
gale  and  storm,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderfbl 
instances  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity.  Nothing  more 
forcibly  illustrates  the  inestimable  benefits  which  civil ir.a* 
tion  and  science  confer  upon  man ;  and  cold  indeed  must 
be  the  heart  whioh  does  not  swell  with  gratitude,  on  reflect- 
ing upon  the  marvellous  powers  with  which  we  have  been 
gifted,  by  HtM  who  is  the  beneficent  source  of  all  the 
blessings  we  enjoy. 

tt  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  premise,  that  when  a  ship 
is  laid  down,  or  built,  she  is  supported  by  strong  platforms 
of  oak,  resting  on  a  stone  foundation,  which  are  laid  with  a 
progressive  inclination  to  the  water,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  her  Keel  to  which  they  are  parallel.  On  tiie  surface  of 
this  slope  or  declivity  are  placed  two  corresponding  ranges 
of  planks,  which  form  the  base  of  a  ftame,  termed  a  cradle, 
whose  upper  part  lies  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  to 
which  it  IS  securely  attached.  Thus  the  lower  surface  of 
the  cradle,  conforming  exactly  to  that  of  the  frame  below 
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lies  flat  upon  it  lenethways,  under  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
sliip's  bottom;  and,  as  the  former  is  intended  to  slide 
downwards  upon  the  latter,  carrying  the  ship  alon^  with  it, 
the  planes  or  surfaces  of  both  are  well  greased  with  tallow 
and  soap. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  the  launch  having  been 
made,  all  the  blocks  and  wedges  by  which  the  ship  was 
previously  supported,  are  driven  out  from  below  her  keel, 
except  perhaps  five  or  six,  which  are  left  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  slip ;  when  her  weight  then  gradually  subsides  on 
the  platibrms,  which  are  accordingly  called  the  ways. 
Formerly,  the  blocks  and  wedges  were  all  driven  out,  and 
the  ship  was  then  held  alone  by  stout  oak  bars,  shod  with 
iron,  called  "  dog-shores,"  till  the  proper  time  for  launching 
(when  the  cxadle  is  entirely  free  to  move  along  the  sliding 
planks) ;  but  accidents  having  sometimes  occurred,  a  few 
blocks  are  now  left,  as  previously  stated,  to  check  the 
vessel  on  her  course  downwards.  The  last  operation  is  to 
let  the  dog-shores  fall;  the  ship  then  hangs  for  a  few 
seconds,  in  consequence  of  the  prossuro  of  the  remaining 
blocks,  and,  if  after  a  short  timo  she  docs  not  move,  the 
workmen,  who  are  all  ready,  strike  at  these  blocks,  which 
the  weight  of  the  ship  instantly  ovecsets,  and  she  glides 
downwards  into  the  water  along  th^  slidinp:  ways,  which 
ore  generally  prolonged  under  its  sur&co  to  a  suthcient 
depth,  to  float  her  as  soon  as  she  reaches  their  fUrthest 
extremity. 

One  of  the  finest  launches  ever  witnessed  at  Chatham, 
was  that  of  the  Watkrloo,  a  first-rate  of  120  guns, 
which  appropriately  took  place  on  the  last  anniversary  or 
that  glorious  triumph  of  the  British  arms.  On  that  occa- 
sion, the  scene  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dock-yard,  and  on 
the  broad  and  glistening  surface  of  the  Medway,  was 
splendid  and  imposing.  Every  spot  which  could  command 
a  view  of  the  launch,  was  densely  covered  with  masses  of 
human  beings;  and  the  river,  which  was  crowded  with 
yachts,  steamers  from  the  metropolis,  and  boats  of  almost 
every  class,  decked  with  flags  and  colours,  seemed  abso- 
lutely "  instinct  with  life."  As  the  moment  drew  nigh,  the 
e}  e:>  of  the  \'ast  congregation  of  spectators  became  nvetted 
OQ  the  stern  of  the  Waterloo,  which  was  the  only  part  not 
concealed  by  the  lofty  roof  of  the  building-slip.  A  slight 
agitation  seemed  at  last  to  move  the  people ;  the  interest 
deepened,  and  the  silence  became  profound  and  breathless : 
then  the  heavy  discharge  of  a  single  gun  boomed  impres- 
si\ely  on  the  ear — a  deafening  shout  burst  from  the 
multitude — the  huge  structure  moved  I  The  "  shores"  or 
bars  which  held  it,  had  been  removed,  the  ceremony  of 
naming  was  perfi)rmed  with  the  accustomed  formalities, 
and  the  magnificent  Waterloo,  as  depicted  in  our  en- 
graving, glided  majestically  into  her  home  on  the  world 
of  waters,  amidst  the  roaring  of  artillery,  a  perfect  model 
of  symmetry  and  strength.  And  then  the  sympathies  of 
the  spectators  were  differently  affected.  The  swell  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  plunging  of  so  vast  a  body  into  the 
water,  was  necessarily  considerable  ;  and  as  the  noble  ship 
swung  round  with  her  formidable  broadside,  several  boats 
were  swamped,  and  human  lives  perilled.  The  shouting 
of  the  multitude  was  again  hushed,  but  the  excitement, 
though  painfiil,  was  only  transitory ;  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
gigantic  vessel  was  securely  moored  alongside  the  South- 
ampion  frigate,  lying  in  ordinary,  without  the  occurrence  of 
a  single  serious  accident. 

The  Waterloo  is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  the  round-stern  build,  (invented  by  Sir 
Robert  Seppings,  late  surveyor  of  the  Navy,)  which  has 
yet  been  constructed.  Her  burden,  per  register,  is  2693 
tons,  which  may  fairly  be  computed  at  3000,  she  is  pierced 
fbr  120  guns,  and  her  dimensions  and  weight  of  metal, 
correspond  with  those  given  in  the  description  of  a  line-of- 
baitle  ship,  in  a  preceding  number  of  this  work*. 

During  the  war  with  France,  in  1758,  when  the  country 
was  threatened  with  an  invasion,  the  extensive  fortifications, 
called  the  Lines  were  commenced,  principally  with  a  view 
to  defend  the  Dock-yard.  The.  Lines  are  strengthened  by 
ramparts,  palisadoes,  and  a  broad  deep  ditch,  and  are 
further  defended  by  a  strong  redoubt  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  towards  the  south-east.  They  embrace  within  their 
circumference,  which  extends  for  several  miles,  the  whole 
of  ihe  naval  establishments,  the  upper  and  lower  barracks, 
the  popiilous  village  of  Brompton,  and  Chatham  Church. 
The  barraclu  are  very  extensive ;  as  independently  of  a 
lai^e  resident  garrison  of  marines,  this  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal depots  fhr  troops  destined  for  foreign  service. 

*  Sm  .Saturday  Maganne,  Vol.  Ill.«  p.  39.  I 


Chatham,  which  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  Saxon  words  cyte,  a  cottage,  and  Aam,  a  town  or 
village,  has  principally  been  built  since  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  it  adjoins  the  City  of  Rochester,  and  with  Strood, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridfje,  over  the  Medway,  furms 
one  continuous  street,  of  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length, 
locally  called  the  **  Three  Towns." 

It  appears  that  there  was  an  extensive  Roman  station 
here,  as  large  quantities  of  remains,  and  many  Roman 
graves,  were  discovered  in  excavating  fbr  the  Lines.  The 
excellent  fimd,  originally  called  the  Chest  at  Chatham^ 
(since  removed  to  Greenwich  and  London,)  was  commenced 
by  the  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  assigned  a  small  portion  of  the  pay  of 
every  seaman,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  been 
wounded  or  disabled  in  the  Royal  navy.  An  hospital  was 
erected  here  for  ten  "  poor  decayed  seamen  and  ship- 
wrights," by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  under  Royal  Charter,  in 
1592.  There  is  also  another  hospital,  capable  of  containing 
400  natients,  at  Chatham;  this  structure  is  350  feet  in 
length,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  70,000/,  The  populatipn 
of  the  parishes  of  Chatham  and  Gillingham,  according  to 
the  last  census,  amounted  to  24,670. 


Thk  celebrated  Cuvier,  who,  by  his  labonous  researches 
and  acute  reasoning,  made  so  many  important  and  interest- 
ing discoveries  in  the  natural  history  of  the  earth,  and 
effected,  perhaps,  as  great  a  revolution  in  received  opinions, 
as  was  ever  brought  about  in  any  science  by  one  man,  never 
laboured  in  order  to  support  a  system,  but  always  to  di? 
cover  the  truth  ;  and  the  further  ne  advanced,  seemed  th' 
more  convinced  that  he  did  not  know  enough  to  enable  hit.i 
to  form  a  system.  Speaking  of  theories  in  general,  he 
said,  a  little  before  his  death,  '*  I  have  sought,  I  have  set 
up  some  myself,  but  I  have  not  made  them  known,  because 
I  have  ascertained  that  they  were  false,  as  are  all  those 
which  have  been  published  up  to  this  day.  I  afhrm  still 
more ;  for  I  say  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  it  is 
not  possible  to  discover  one ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  persevere  in  my  observations,  and  that  I  continue  to 
publish  them.  This  perseverance  only  can  lead  to  the 
truth.  We  ought  to  labour,  not  with  the  object  of  sup- 
porting a  theory,  because  then,  the  mind  being  preoccupied, 
will  perceive  only  that  which  favours  its  own  views ;  our 
labours  should  be  for  the  object  of  discovering  the  truth.'* 
Memoirs  of  Cuvier. 


Pliny  mentions  a  plane-tree,  which  flourished  in  Lycia, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  Caesars,  which  had  attained 
an  unusual  size.  From  a  vast  stem  it  divided  into  several 
huge  arms;  every  one  of  which  had  the  consequence  of  a 
large  tree ;  and,  at  a  distance,  the  whole  together,  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  a  grove.  Its  branches  still  flourished, 
while  its  trunk  decayed.  This,  in  process  of  time,  mould 
ered  away  into  an  immense  cave,  at  least  eighty  feet  in 
circumference;  around  the  sides  of  which,  were  placei'; 
seats  of  pumice  stone,  cushioned  softly  with  moss.  Lur  .• 
nius  Mutianus,  governor  of  Lycia,  has  left  it  on  record, 
that  himself  and  eighteen  other  persons  could  commorliousl' 
dine  in  this  tree :  he  frequently  enjoyed  the  company  of  \\'< 
friends  there,  and  used  to  say,  it  was  a  great  luxury  to  dir  .? 
in  its  trunk  on  a  hot  summer  s  day ;  and  to  hear  a  heavv 
shower  of  rain  descending  through  the  several  stages  of  its 
leaves. — Gilpin. 


TUB   SBTTINO   SUN. 

That  setting  sun  I  that  setting  sun 9 
What  scenes,  since  first  its  race  begun 
Of  varied  hue,  its  eye  hath  seen, 
"Which  are,  as  they  had  never  been. 

That  setting  sun  !  full  many  a  gaze 
Hath  dwelt  upon  its  fading  rays, 
With  sweet  according  thoughts  sublime. 
In  every  age,  and  every  cUme. 

'Tis  sweet  to  mark  thee  sinking  slow. 
The  ocean  s  fabled  caves  below, 
And  when  th'  obscuring  night  is  done. 
To  see  thee  rise,  sweet  setting  sun. 

So  when  my  pulse  shall  cease  to  play. 
Serenely  close  my  evening  ray. 
To  rise  again,  death's  slumber  done. 
Glorious  like  thee,  sweet  setting  sun. 
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Patn"*  is,  in  itself,  a  very  ancient  city,  though 
erected  near  to,  if  not  upon  the  very  site  of,  one 
still  more  ancient,  nnmtd  PaUliputra.  Distant  about 
four'  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  it  is  situated  on  the 
right,  or  southern  bank  of  the  river  Ganges,  and 
is  the  first  native  city  of  wealth  or  importance,  which 
presents  itself  on  the  voyage  towards  the  upper 
country.  It  ia  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of 
Bahar,  and  is  very  extensive  and  populous. 

With  regard  to  situation,  it  has  its  advantages. 
For  instance,  although  the  province  of  Bahar,  in 
which  it  lies,  immediately  borders  on  Bengal,  yet  it 
is,  in  several  points,  more  desirable  as  a  place  of 
Ksidence.  The  si^asons  are,  indeed,  nearly  the  same 
in  both,  the  hot  weather  commencing  in  the  middle 
of  February,  and  continuing  to  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober; but  as  Bahnr  is  higher  above  the  sea,  its 
climate  is,  in  some  respects,  more  favourable.  The 
degree  of  heat  may,  indeed,  be  equally  great,  but  it 
is  not  of  that  damp  character,  which  marks  the  hot 
season  in  Bengal.  This  makes  it  somewhat  less 
oppressive  without  the  house  in  the  day-time,  whilst 
u  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  it  is  practicable  there  to 
go  ont,  and  enjoy  the  almost  inexpressible  pleasure 
of  the  evening- drive.  As  moreover,  Fatna  is  seated 
on  an  eminence,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  secure 
againet  the  finods,  to  which,  at  certain  seasons,  that 
put  of  the  country  is  exposed. 

As  Fatna  has  often  been  the  seat  of  war,  it  is 
fortified  in  the  Indian  manner,  with  a  wall  and  a 
nnall  citadel;  and  though  it  does  not  contain  any 
ringle  building  of  great  celebrity,  or  peculiar  beauty,  is 
rich  in  the  remains  of  MnssiUinan  splendour,  and 
its  appearance  from  the  river  is  higlily  picturesque, 
like  bonses  of  the  wealthy  classes,  which  are  nu- 
merous, are  handsome  buildings,  flat-roofed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  carved  balustrades.  Many  are  of  con- 
aiderable  extent,  and  though  exhibiting  the  usual 
symptoms  of  neglect,  when  Been  froma  distance,  make 
a  good  appearance. 


"  Fatna,"'  eays  Bishop  Heber,  "  is  a  very  great, 
and,  from  the  water  at  a  lit^e  distance,  a  very 
striking  city,  being  full  of  large  buildings,  with 
remains  of  old  walls  and  towers,  and  bastions, 
projecting  into  the  river,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
high  rocky  shore,  and  considerable  irregularity  and 
elevation  of  the  ground  behind  it.  We  proceeded 
along  this  noble  expanse  of  water,  which  I  really 
think  grows  wider  instead  of  narrower,  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  which  here,  between  wind  and  stream, 
was  raised  into  waves  little  less  than  those  which  the 
Mersey  sometimes  exhibits  below  Liverpool.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Fatna,  is  a  large  wood  of 
palms  and  fruit-trees,  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
gardens  bclongiug  to  a  aummer-palacc,  built  and 
planted  by  the  Nawlb  Jaffier  Ali  Khin.  They  are 
renowned  for  their  beauty  and  extent,  being  two  or 
three  miles  in  circuit.  We  also  passed  a  large  and 
ruined  palace,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  the 
late  Naw&b  of  Fatna,  Abbas  Kouli  Kh&n,  a  splendid 
and  popular  person.  The  houses  of  the  rich  nativea 
pretty  much  resemble  those  of  Calcutta;  but  they 
have  the  advantage  here  of  being  immediately  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  I  saw  one,  which,  beneath 
its  Corinthian  superstructure,  had  a  range  of  solid 
buildings  of  the  Eastern  Gothic,  with'pointed  arches 
and  small  windows,  containing  a  set  of  apartments 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  water,  uninhabitable,  I 
should  suppose,  from  damp,  during  this  season, 
(August,)  but  which  must  be  coolness  itself,  during 
the  hot  winds." 

The  intermixture  of  their  residences  with  peepul- 
trees,  broad  ghauts,  or  landing-places,  the  remains 
of  Gothic  gateways  of  dark-red  stone,  and  the  nume- 
rous temples  devoted  to  Hindoo  and  Mussulman 
worship,  produces  a  striking  effect ;  and,  when  the 
river  is  full  and  brimming  to  its  banks,  turret,  spire, 
and  dome,  being  reflected  in  its  broad  mirror,  the 
scene  is  exceedingly  imposing.  The  continued  mass 
of  buildings  extends  about  four  miles  along  the 
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river^  when  it  changes  into  scattered  cottages  and 
bungalows,  interspersed  with  trees,  till  some  more 
large  and  handsome  buildings  appear,  about  three 
mOes  further,  where  is  situated  Bankipore. 

On  entering  Patna,  we  find  that  its  streets  can  be 
traversed  only  on  horseback,  or  upon  an  elephant, 
being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  any  wheel-carriage 
superior  to  the  native  rheet,  which  is  a  creaking, 
nodding,  non-descript  vehicle,  in  which  the  ladies  of 
the  country,  concealed  from  public  view  by  thick 
curtains,  enclose  themselves  when  they  travel  or  pay 
visits.  The  best  houses  face  towards  the  river,  and 
many  of  these  have  a  dismal  appearance  on  the  side 
of  the  street,  showing  only  a  high  blank  wall,  with 
a  few  small  windows  in  the  upper  story.  Other 
mansions  are  within  large  walled  courts,  and  in 
passing  along  the  principal  street,  many  porticoes 
of  houses  are  to  be  seen  peeping  out  of  recesses,  or 
small  quadrangles.  The  houses  inhabited  by  the 
middling  classes,  are  exceedingly  crazy,  and  have 
somewhat  of  a  Chinese  air,  each  story,  as  it  rises, 
lessening  in  size,  and  standing  in  the  verandah  of' 
the  one  below.  .  They  are  removed,  according  to  the 
Indian  custom,  a  little  from  the  public  path,  which 
is  crowded  during  the  day  with  men  and  animals, 
(horses,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  camels,  and  goats,)  by 
being  raised  upon  a  platform  about  a  foot  high  from 
the  street.  The  houses  occupy  the  centre  of  this 
platform,,  a  margin  being  left  all  round,  which  some- 
times stretches  beyond  the  verandah,  and  forms  a 
sort  of  counter,  on  which  the  goods  of  the  inferior 
shop-keepers  are  displayed  in  baskets,  none  of  the 
richer  and  more  elegant  articles  being  exposed  to 
pubhc  view  in  India. 

The  shops  of  the  kukeems,  or  apothecaries,  make 
the  best  appearance  3  they  are  furnished  in  the 
primitive  style,  with  herbs  of  various  kinds,  neatly 
arranged,  and  reminding  the  stranger  of  the  descrip- 
tions given  in  some  of  the  histories  of  London,  of 
the  state  of  Bucklersbury,  when  simples  formed  the 
stock-in-trade  of  medical  practitioners.  Amid  much 
that  is  unsightly,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  admire,  in 
the  long  line  of  streets  which  stretches  from  gate  to 
gate  of  this  extensive  city,  every  few  yards  bringing 
some  picturesque  object  to  view;  lofty  open  cupolas, 
in.  the  most  elegant  style  of  mosque-architecture, 
surmounting  handsome  mosques,  are  contrasted  with 
solid  towers  of  the  dark-red  stone,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  favourite  material  of  former  times. 
The  houses  built  for  the  English  residents,  on  their 
first  occupation  of  the  city,  now  deserted  and  falling 
into  decay,  have  a  singular  and  melancholy  appear- 
ance. Their  construction  after  the  European  fashion, 
shows  that  they  were  intended  for  foreigners  j  and 
their  desolation  recalls  to  the  mind  the  tragic  end 
of  those  who  trusted  themselves  to  a  hostile  race, 
then  smarting  imder  the  recollection  of  recent  defeat. 
A  large  piece  of  ground  also,  consecrated  and  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  cemetery,  spreading  its  grass- 
grown  mounds  amidst  the  dwellings  of  the  heathen 
and  the  unbeliever,  presents  a  more  than  usually 
dreary  and  melancholy  spot. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  brave  the  disagreeables 
of  a  closely-built  city,  may  find  much  amusement  in 
an  evening's  visit  to  Patna.  The  streets  are  crowded 
to  excess,  the  whole  male  population  swarming  out 
to  enjoy  the  air,  or  assembling  in  the  verandahs  to 
smoke  their  hookahs,  whilst  gazing  on  the  scene 
below.  Native  palkees,  taunjohas,  and  rheets,  force 
their  way  through  masses  of  men  and  boys.  Nothing 
in  India  can  be  done  without  noise,  and  the  din  of 
the  passengers  is  increased  by  the  cries  of  chokeydars 
(watchmen)^  and  the  incessant  vociferations  of  fakeers 


(religious  beggars),  stationed  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets.  The  shops  are  all  lighted  up,  and  as  the 
evening  advances,  the  dusky  buildings,  which  rear 
themselves  against  a  dark-blue  sky  studded  with 
innumerable  stars,  have  a  solemn  and  striking  effect ; 
much  that  is  unseemly  is  obscured  in  deep  shadow, 
and  only  the  more  prominent  objects  are  favourably 
revealed  to  the  eye.  Patna,  at  this  time,  assumes  a 
very  imposing  aspect,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  suc- 
cession of  temples  and  palaces,  worthy  to  have  been 
the  abodes  of  the  luxurious  Moguls. 

The  wealth  of  Patna  is  enormous  j  many  of  its 
great  men  are  exceedingly  rich.  The  city  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade,  and  is  famous  for  its  manufac- 
tories of  table-linen,  and  wax-candles.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  grand  mart  for  opium,  that  precious  commodity 
which  enriches  so  many  of  tho  native  agents,  who, 
as  they  grow  wealthy,  live  in  a  style,  and  assume 
the  title  of  nawfitbs.  It  also  possesses  very  expert 
workmen  in  every  department  of  mechanical  art. 
The  soil  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  a 
vegetable  which  is  much  cultivated  for  native  con- 
sumption in  India. 

There  are  portions  of  the  suburbs  of  Patna  which 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  particularly  the  view  from 
the  Mussulman  Cemetery,  which  is  of  considerabk* 
extent.     This   loneJy   burying-ground,  which,   with 
the  exception  of  one  season  in  the  year,  is  left  to 
perfect  solitude,  is  w  ell  worthy  of  a  visit.     It  is  a 
large  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  various  buildings 
at  unequal  distances  from  each  other,  some  being 
handsome   houses,   furnished  with   double   tiers   of 
verandahs,  erected  for  the  reception  of  guests  and 
spectators,  during  the  solemn  Mohammedan  festival 
of  the  Imaun  Hoseyn  Mohurrum,  which  takes  i^lacc 
in  the  beginning  of   August,  whilst   others   are  of 
more  ancient  and  solid  construction,  consisting  of 
towers  and  gateways  of  dark-red  stone,  reliques  of 
the  days  of  Moslem  gloiy,  when  the  Moguls  ruled 
the  land  down  to  the  very  mouths  of  tho  Ganges. 
This  singular  spot,  in  its  tenantless  seclusion,  co#veys 
the  idea  of  a  deserted  city  to  the  musing  spectator. 
It  overlooks  a  vast  extent  of  country,  which,  during 
the  rains,  is  covered  with  a  number  of  broad  lakes, 
which  lose  themselves  in  a  suitable  back -ground  of 
deep  dark  forests,  whilst  buffaloes,   animals  which 
always  give  a  wild,  and  even  doleful  appearance  to 
the  landscape,  are  seen  wallowing  in  the  marshes. 
Viewed  under  the  crimson  grandeur  of  the  setting 
sun,  the  scene  is  most  awe-inspiring;  and,  as  the 
gloom  increases,  and  the  last  red  gleam  dimly  illu- 
mines  the  long   square,   the    imagination    becomes 
naturally  tinged  with  the  deepest  melancholy.     But 
this  cemetery  displays  a  stirring  and  magnificent  scene 
during    the   annual   ceremonies   of    the  Mohurrum. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  chief  festivals  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  a  few  words  respecting  it  may  be 
acceptable. 

When  the  inKpostor  Mohammed  died,  he  was,  we 
know,  succeeded  by  his  father-in-law  Abti-beker, 
who  was  followed  by  Omar  and  Othman,  all  to  the 
exclusion  of  Ali,  his  nephew  and  son-in-law.  This 
has  led  to  a  division  of  the  Mohammedans  into  two 
great  sects,  the  Soonies,  who  acknowledge  the  three 
former  as  lawful  Caliphs,  and  the  Shiahs,  who  assert 
the  superior  claims  of  Ali.  The  latter,  on  the  death 
of  Hoseyn,  the  son  of  Ali,  who  was  slain  with  his 
brother  Hassan,  at  Kerbela,  a.  d.  680,  established 
the  Mohiurmm  in  remembrance  of  that  event.  On 
this  occasion  they  carry  about,  in  grand  procession, 
a  taboot,  or  kind  of  mausoleum,  or  tomb,  with 
human  figures  in  it,  and  highly  adorned  with  tinsel, 
and  gold  and  silver  leaf  ^  and  for  seyeral  days  they 
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bewail  the  unfortunate  end  of  Hoseyn,  beating  t)i.eir 
breasts,  and  calling  on  them  by  name,  crying  out 
continually,  Hoseyn,  Hassan,  Bubee  Fatima,  in  a  most 
outrageous  manner.  Patna  is  a  strong-bold  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  disciples  of  the  prophet 
who  dwell  within  its  walls,  are  most  firm  and  zealous 
in  their  faith :  and  the  riches  of  the  city  enable  them 
to  celebrate  the  rites  of  the  young  martyrs,  as  they 
consider  the  murdered  brothers^  in  a  very  splendid 
manner  j  and  this  noble  space  is  selected  for  the  final 
depository  of  the  tahoots,  or  tombs^  which  are  carried 
about  by  the  followers  of  Ali,  in  honourable  remem- 
brance of  his  slaughtered  sons.  The  whole  population 
of  Patna,  not  merely  the  Moslem  and  Hindoo,  but 
even  the  Christian  porticm  of  it,  assemble  to  witness 
the  procession.  Persons  of  rank  are  accommodated 
in  tiie  houses  before  mentioned,  whose  roofs  are 
crowded  by  immense  multitudes.  Great  respect  is 
paid  to  the  Christian  spectators,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  influence  in  the  country,  but  because  it  is 
believed,  that  persons  of  the  Chrifltian  faith  remon- 
strated against  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  youthful 
princes  by  the  disciples  of  Omar.  The  whole  square 
rings  with  shouts  of  Hoseyn !  Hassan !  accompanied 
by  deep  groans  and  beatings  of  the  breast,  whilst, 
amid  the  discharge  of  musketry,  the  last  scene  is 
acted  by  groups  of  persons  representing  the  comba- 
tants of  that  fatal  battle  in  which  Hoseyn  fell. 
Whenever  the  venerated  martyr  is  beaten  to  the 
ground,  the  lamentations  are  redoubled,  and  such 
is  the  enthusiasm  which  prevails,  that  many  are 
withheld,  by  force  alone,  from  inflicting  desperate 
wounds  upon  themselves.  Woe  to  any  of  the 
followers  of  Omar  who  should  dare  to  intrude  upon 
the  mourners.  The  battle  is  then  renewed  in  earnest; 
whole  companies  of  Sepoys  (native  soldiers,)  have 
been  known  to  engage  in  deadly  combat  with  each 
other,  and  numerous  lives  are  lost,  It  requires  the 
utmost  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  to  prevent  blood 
from  being  shed  at  this  festival.  D.  I.  E. 

[chiefly  abridged  from  an  article  ia  the  Atxatie  Joumal,'\ 


Were  the  variety  of  tones  in  the  human  voice,  peculiar 
to  each  person,  to  cease,  and  the  hand-writing  of  all  mea  to 
become  perfectly  uniform,  a  multitude  of  distressing  decep- 
tions and  perplexities  would  be  produced  in  the  domestic, 
civil,  and  commercial  transactions  of  mankind.  But  the 
all-^nse  and  beneficient  Creator  has  prevented  all  such 
evils  and  inconveniences,  by  the  character  of  variety  which 
he  has  impressed  on  the  human  species,  and  on  all  his 
works.  By  the  peculiar  features  of  his  countenance,  every 
man  may  be  distinguished  in  the  light;  by  the  tones  of 
his  voice  he  may  be  recognised  in  me  dark,  or  when  he 
is  separated  from  his  follows  by  an  impenetrable  partition; 
and  his  hand-writing  can  attest  his  existence  and  indi- 
viduality, when  continents  and  oceans  interpose  between 
him  and  his  relations,  and  be  a  witness  of  his  sentiments 
and  purposes  to  future  generations.— Dick. 


Trerb  is  a  more  than  common  d<«ire»  among  the  slaves  in 

to  learn  to  read.    They  ilock  to  schools  when  ther 

are  opened,  are  eager  to  buy  spelliog- books,  and  snatch 
a  lesson  in  reading  whenever  they  can.  It  is  by  no  means 
rare,  when  the  people  come  in  irom  the  field*  to  see  a 
tall  man  sitting  down,  and  taking  most  docilely  his  lesson 
of  A,  B,  and  C,  from  a  boy  not  half  his  length ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  two  or  three  full-grown  persons  are  looking 
over  the  man  s  shoulder,  to  pick  up  what  they  can  iix>m 
this  little  master  and  his  great  pupiL-^-X^^ler  front  a 
Gentleman  in  the  West  Indies, 


I  WILL  tell  you,  says  Iiaak  Walton,  that  I  have  heard  a 
grave  Divine  say,  that  God  has  two  dwellings,  one  in 
Heaven,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  and  thankful  heart. 
Endeavour  to  be  honestly  rich,  or  contentedly  poor ;  but  be 
sure  that  your  riches  be  justly  got,  or  you  spoil  all. 


MAKING  WONDERS   OTJT  .OF  NOTHING. 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  Idler,  is  the  following  amusing  aoeount 
of  a  man,  who  makes  wonders  out  of  nothing. 

My  firiend.  Will  Marvel,  is  not  one  of  those  who  go  out 
and  *eturn  with  nothing  to  tell.  He  has  lately  takon  a 
journey,  and  has  a  story  of  his  travels,  which  will  strike 
a  home-bred  citizen  with  horror.  When  he  left  London, 
the  morning  was  bright,  and  a  fair  day  was  promised. 
Bui  Will  is  bom  to  stniggle  with  difficulties.  That  hap 
pened  to  him,  which  has  sometimes,  perhaps,  happened  to 
others.  Before  he  had  gone  ten  miles,  it  began  to  rain. 
What  course  was  to  be  ta^en?  His  soul  disdained  to  turn 
back.  He  did  what  the  King  of  Prussia  might  have  done ; 
he  Happed  his  hat ;  buttoned  up  his  cape,  and  went  for- 
wards ;  fortifying  his  mind  by  the  stoical  consolation,  that 
whatever  is  violent,  will  be  short. 

His  constancy  was  not  lon^  tried;  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile,  he  saw  an  mn,  which  he  entered,  wet 
and  weary,  and  found  civil  treatment,  and  proper  refresh- 
ment. After  a  respite  of  about  two  hours,  seeing  the  sky 
clear,  he  called  for  liis  horse,  and  rode  on ;  passing  many 
pools  of  water,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  guess  the 
depth,  and  which  he  cannot  review  without  some  censure 
of  his  own  rashness ;  but  what  a  man  undertakes,  he  must 
perform,  and  Marvel  hates  a  coward  at  his  heart. 

At  last,  the  sun  set,  and  all  the  horrors  of  darkness  came 
upon  him.  He  then  repented  the  weak  indulgence  of  his 
long  rest  at  noon :  yet  he  went  forward,  sometimes  rushing 
suddenly  into  water,  ignorant  whither  he  was  going,  and 
uncertain,  whether  his  next  step  might  not  be  his  last.  In 
this  dismal  uncertainty,  his  horse  unexpectedly  stood  still. 
Marvel  had  heard  much  of  the  instincts  of  horses,  and  was 
in  doubt  what  danger  might  be  at  hand.  Sometimes  he 
fancied  that  he  was  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  still  and  deep, 
and  sometimes,  that  a  dead  body  lay  across  the  track.  lie 
sat  still  awhile  to  re-collect  his  thoughts ;  and  as  he  was 
about  to  alight,  and  explore  the  darkness,  out  stcpt  a 
man  with  a  lantern,  and  opened  the  turnpike-gate  t 

Some  are  much  more  quick-sighted  to  discern  tlie  faults 
and  blemishes  of  others,  than  their  own :  can  spy  a  Mote 
in  another*s  eye,  sooner  than  a  Beam  in  their  own. 

This  common  failing  of  the  human  nature,  the  Heathens 
were  very  sensible  of;  and  imaged  it  in  the  following 
manner.  Every  man  (say  they)  carries  a  wallet,  or  two 
satchels  or  bags  with  him;  the  one  hanging  before  him, 
and  the  other  behind  him ;  into  that  before,  he  puts  the 
faults  of  others;  into  that  behind,  his  own;  by  which 
means,  he  never  sees  his  own  failings,  whilst  he  has  those 
of  others  always  before  his  eyes.  Now,  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  will  teach  us  to  turn  this  wallet ;  and 
place  that  part  which  contains  our  own  faults,  before  our 
eyes,  and  that  which  contains  those  of  others,  behind  our 
back.  A  very  necessary  regulation  this,  if  we  would 
behold  our  own  faults  in  the  same  light  in  which  tket/  do. 
For  we  must  not  expect  that  others  will  be  as  blind  to  our 
foibles,  as  we  ourselves  are.  They  will  carry  them  before 
their  eyes,  whether  we  do  or  no.  And  to  imagaie  that  the 
world  takes  no  notice  of  them,  because  we  do  not,  is  just 
as  wise,  as  to  fancy  that  others  do  not  see  us,  because  wo 
shut  our  eyes. ^Mason 


CnaiSTOPHEa  Viscount  Hatton  was  Grovernor  of 
Guernsey,  in  1672,  and,  with  his  family  in  Cornet  Castlo 
there,  was  blown  up,  in  consequence  of  the  powder 
magazine  being  struck  with  lightning  at  midnight.  He 
was  in  bed,  and  was  blown  out  of  the  window,  and  lay 
some  time  on  the  walls  of  the  castle,  unhurt.  His  mothcT 
and  wife,  with  several  attendants,  perished ;  but  an  infaiTt 
daughter  was  found  the  next  day,  alive,  and  sleeping  in  it» 
cradle,  under  a  beam  of  the  ruins,  unhurt  by  the  explosion. 
This  daughter  was  Anne,  afterwards  married  to  Daniel, 
Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  by  whom  she  had  i^sue 
five  sons  and  eight  daughters,  besides  ten  other  cliiUlron, 
who  died  young,  and  seven,  who  were  still-born,  in  nil 
thirty.  Sne  was  grandmother  through  her  second  son, 
William,  to  the  late  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham, 
and  great-grandmother  to  the  present  Earl,  through  hci 
youngest  son.  Edward. 


Dr  Johnson  used  to  remark,  "  If  a  man  does  not  mako 
new  aci^uaintance  as  he  advances  throagh  life,  he  will  soon 
find  himself  left  alone.  A  man.  Sir,  should  keep  his 
fHendship  in  Constant  repair,** 
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READING  AND  WRITING. 

In  themselves,  these  accbihplishmenls  are  strictly 
mechanical.  Learning  to  read,  \b  no  more  in  itself 
than  learning  to  play  the  flute,  and  does  not,  indeed, 
require  intellectual  capacitieis  of  so  high  an  ordbr; 
to  read  is  simply  to  connect  a  sound  with  a  sign. 
To  write  is  still  more  Mechanical ;  it  is  the  art  of 
making  very  Fimple  sighs  which,  it  hias  been  agreed 
upon,  shall  represent;  a  certain  number  of  sounds. 
Tlie  mental  processes  employed  in  acquiring  and 
practising  these  arts  are  of  a  very  mean  kind.  No 
sound  human  being  was  ever  found  incapable  of 
them.  tout  they  are  instruments  of  stupendous 
power,  and  it  is  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied, 
that  has  caused  so  much  confusion  respecting  them. 
Under  the  old  and  clumsy  methods  of  instruction, 
these  arts  were  so  slowly  and  painfully  acquired, 
that,  incidentally,  numerous  ideas  were  collected, 
whioh  contribute  still  more  to  complicate  the  notions 
attached  to  the  subject.  But  in  the  midst  of  other 
improvements,  the  mode  of  communicating  a  know- 
ledge of  these  arts,  in  the  least  possible  time,  has  been 
discovered.  By  the  Bell,  Lancasterian,  and  other 
methods  of  teaching,  the  art  alone  is  acquired,  and 
in  the  least  possible  time,  so  that  the  incidental  addi- 
tion of  a  few  ideas  is  lost. 

If  then  a  boy,  immorally  educated,  is  taught  also 
reading  and  writing,  he  is  in  nothing,  or  by  very 
little,  raised  in  intellectual  cultivation,  while  two 
powerful  instruments  are  put  into  his  hands.  Thus 
the  child  of  a  pickpocket,  or  burglar,  will  probably 
be  neither  pickpocket  nor  burglar,  he  will  probably 
be  a  begging-letter  wTiter,  a  forger,  or  an  embezzler. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  be  morally  educated, 
these  instruments  of  power  will,  according  to  his 
moral  impressions,  be  turned  to  use. 

Like  all  power,  nowever,  they  expose  the  possessor 
to  temptation  5  and  the  greater  the  pressure  of  this 
force,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  moral  and  guiding 
power. — ^A  servant  ungifted  with  the  art  of  reading 
n^anuscript,  will  not  open  letters  or  pry  into  secret 
papers — they  tell  him  nothing ;  but  if  he  can  so  read, 
then  some  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  habit 
of  moral  conduct,  is  necessary  to  strengthen  him 
against  the  temptation  of  curiosity.  This  is  a  small 
case  of  very  universal  application.  But  while  a 
temptation  is  afforded  on  the  one  hand  to  do  evil, 
there  is  also  presented  the  means  of  instruction; 
the  taste  for  reading  is  not  an  unbalanced  good: 
it  depends  in  part  on  the  books  read ;  the  chance, 
however,  perhaps,  is  in  favour  of  a  wholesome  result. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  manifest  that 
literary  education  is  so  far  from  being  a  substitute 
for  a  moral  one,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  demands 
that  a  higher  moral  power  should  be  exerted,  in  order 
to  steady  and  direct  the  progress  of  the  human 
vessel.  Reading  and  writing  are  like  a  too-powerful 
steam-engine  in  a  small  and  weakly  boat — the  helm 
is  disobeyed,  and  the  timbers  are  shaken  to  pieces. 
The  helm,  in  these  cases,  is  instruction,  moral  and 
religious. Lincolnshire  Chronicle, 


Let  no 'man  presume  that  he  can  see  prospectively  into  the 
ways  of  Providence!  His  part  is  to  contemplate  them  in 
the  past,  and  trust  in  them  for  the  future;  but,  so  trusting, 
to  act  always  upon  motives  of  human  prudence,  directed 
by  religious  principles. — Southey. 


Be  not  ashamed  to  confess  you  have  been  in  the  wrong.  It 
is  but  owning,  what  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  that  you 
now  have  more  sense  than  you  had  before,  to  see  your  error, 
"*more  humility  to  acknowledge  it, — and  more  grace  to 
correct  it. — Seed, 


OlFFXCtTLTV  Of   fillCttftd   ^OBT&lr. 

Oft  would  I  sing  with  boyish  glee. 

Of  joy  and  festive  revelry; 

And  oft  would  pour  a  softer  strain 

To  soothe  some  visionary  pain: 

Oft  too,  when  crested  heroes  fell. 

This  hand  hath  struck  the  choMed  shell. 

Till  maddening  strains  in  frenzied  jar. 

Echoed  the  brazen  notes  of  war. 

Pride,  mirth,  ambition,  love,  or  arms, 

Sweet  friendship*)!  voire,  or  natures  charms. 

Could  wake  a  harp,  which  though  unknown 

To  fame,  and  heard  by  one  alone. 

Whose  partial  ear  would  aye  incline 

To  list  e'en  humble  lay  Uke  mine. 

Ne'er  slumbered  when  its  master  s  voice. 

Summoned  its  echoes  to  rejoice ; 

Or  called  for  tones  of  deepest  grief 

To  soothe  a  pain  that  spurned  relief. 

Why  then,  since  earthly  themes  could  move, 

Of  joy,  ambition,  or  of  love. 

Saviour  t  when  thy  blest  name  I  sing. 

Reluctant  shrinks  the  tuneless  string, 

And  loftiest  themes  to  mortals  given. 

To  teach  on  earth  the  joys  of  heaven, 

Strains  by  yon  white-robed  minstrels  sung. 

Fall  lifeless  from  this  stammering  tongue  ? 

Is  it  that  heaven  alone  may  be 

The  scene  of  heaven's  own  minstrelsy  ? 

Or  that  this  heart,  attuned  to  themes 

Of  earth,  and  fancy's  flickering  dreams, 

Needs  purer  strains  the  joys  to  tell 

Of  scenes  where  saints  alone  may  dwell  ? 

Oh  then,  till  meet  for  realms  above. 

Saviour,  whom  though  unseen,  I  love ! 

Be  mincon  earth  the  filial  tear. 

Offspring  of  love  though  chid  by  fear ; 

Be  mine  the  hope,  which  though  awhile 

It  triumphs  not,  yet  dares  to  smile; 

And  mine  the  faith  that  scatters  wide. 

The  mists  that  heaven's  bright  presence  hide  ; 

Whispering  that  soon  this  heart  shall  glow, 

With  joys  unseen,  Ainknown,  below ; 

And  soon  this  hand,  with  skill  new  given. 

Echo  the  harmonies  of  heaven. 

S.  C.  W. 


As  is  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  each,  by  the  invariable 
laws  of  Nature,  affects  the  productions  of  what  is  next  in 
course;  so,  in  human  life,  every  period  of  our  age, 
according  as  it  is  well  ot  ill  spent,  inHuences  the  happiness 
of  that  which  is  to  follow..  ViHuous  youth  gradually 
brings  forward  accomplished  and  flourishing  manhood; 
and  such  manhood  passes  of  itself,  without  uneasiness, 
into  respectable  and  tranquil  old  a^e.  But  when  Naturo 
is  turned  out  of  its  regular  course,  disorder  takes  place  in 
the  moral,  just  as  in  the  vegetable  world.  If  the  spring 
put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  summer  there  will  be  no  beauty, 
and  in  autumn,  no  fVuit.  So,  if  youth  be  trifled  away 
without  improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemptible,  and 
old  age  miserable.  If  the  beginnings  of  life  have  been 
vanity,  its  latter  end  can  be  no  otlier  than  vexation  of 
spirit, Bl  Ai  R. 


From  the  piety,  gentleness,  and  forbearancl9  of  women, 
spring  m(Tst  of  the  Christian  virtues  that  adorn  society : 
and  from  the  tenderness  and  compassion  stamped*  on  their 
hearts,  arise  the  greatest  number  of  those  benevolent  deeds 
that  form  the  chief  blessings  of  life.  From  these  divine 
virtues  spring  the  tender  nurse  in  sickness ;  the  "  minis- 
tering angel'  in  affliction ;  the  friend  of  the  suffering  poor, 
the  protectress  of  the  helpless  orphan.  Oh !  let  the  human 
heart  expand  with  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  GHver  of  all 
good,  that  such  balms  to  earthly  sorrows  are  gi^'en,  in  the 
endearing  ties  of  wife,  mother,  sister,  and  daughter:  and 
let  each  of  these  important  relatives  receive  and  use  the  gift 
of  a  tender  and  compassionate  heart,  as  a  precious  deposit 
for  the  beneftt  of  her  fellow-creatures.  Her  feelings  were 
given  her  as  incentives  to  her  various  duties,  and  they 
must  no  more  be  wasted  on  useless  objects  than  her 
fortune,  her  time,  or  her  talents. — ^Mbs.  Kiifo. 
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ILLUSTRATTONB   OF  THI    HAND   AND  1 


Tins  ia  a  sketch  of  the  Coaita,  or  Spider  Monkey, 
ao  called  from  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  ex- 
Iremitics,  and  its  motions.  The  tail  answers  the 
purposes  of  u  hand,  and  the  animal  throws  itself 
about  from  branch  to  branch,  siimetimes  swinging 
from  the  foot,  sometimes  by  the  hand,  but  oftcner, 
and  with  a  greater  reach,  by  the  tail.  The  extremity 
of  the  tail  is  covered  only  with  skin,  forming  an 
organ  of  touch  as  dis criminating  as  the  hand.  It 
inhabits  the  woods  of  South  America,  associating 
in  great  muttitudes;  assailing  such  travellers  as 
pass  through  their  haunts,  with  an  infinite  number 
of  sportive  and  mischievouH  gambols ;  chattering, 
and  throwing  down  dry  sticks,  swinging  by  their 
tails,  and  endeavouring  to  intimidate  the  passengers 
by  a  variety  of  menacing  gestures.  Its  general 
colour  is  black,  except  the  face,  which  is  a  dark  flesh- 
colour. 


The  Ck^odon  rostrattu,  (from  ekate,  bair;  odon,  a 
tooth  J  and  roatralvs,  beaked,)  affords  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  precisioa  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  muscular  action.  This  fish  is  about  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  it  inhabits  the  Indian  rivers,  and 
lives  on  the  smaller  aquatic  flies.  When  it  observes 
one  alighted  on  a  twig,  or  flying, near,  (for  it  can 
shoot  them  on  the  wing,)  it  darts  a  drop  of  water 
wiCh  so  steady  an  aim,  as  to  bring  the  fly  down  into 
the  water,  when  it  falls  an  easy  prey.  These  fishes 
arc  kei)t  in  large  vases  for  amusement,  and  if  a  fly 
be  presented  on  the  end  of  a  twig,  they  will  shoot  at 
it  with  surprising  accuracy.  In  its  natural  state,  it 
will  hit  a  fly  at  the  distance  of  from  three  to  six  feet. 
Slit  Chaklks  Bell  on  tht  Hand. 


THE    SPIDER. 


"That  man"  says  the  acoomplished  Cowper,  "who  can 
derive  no  gratiBcatiDn  from  a  view  of  nature,  even  \inder 
the  disadvantsse  of  her  most  ordinary  dress,  trill  have  no 
eyes  to  admire  ner  in  any." 

His  thought  arose  within  me  during  a  late  walk  in  the 
neighbourbciod  of  my  village.  The  morning  was  cold  and 
clear,  but  the  sun  shoDe  bright,  and  not  a  cloud  HiUcd 
across  the  heavens.  The  little  river  flowed  over  its  rocky 
bed,  and  on  cither  side,  the  spreading  branches  of  the  uak, 
the  elm,  and  birch,  had  interrepled  the  flakes  of  iinon-,  ruid 
formed  a  sparkling  arcade.  Every  twig  glittered  wilh 
hoar-frost;  even  the  coarser  herbage,  ferns,  reeds,  and 
mosses,  seemed  as  if  fledged  with  icy  feathers;  while  here 
and  there  the  Daphne  laurel,  and  the  holly,  firmly  grasped 
the  rueged  iKinks.  Their  dark  shining  leaies  were  gemmed 
and  edged  witii  frozen  particles,  that  rellecl«d  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow;  and  across  them  innuTnerable  spiders,  as 
if  proud  to  display  their  skill,  had  spun  and  interlaced 
their  glittering  webs. 


It  is 


.ery  amusing  to  watch  a  Spitlerwben  dius  employeit. 
■   ''  ....       jjpjj  becomes  attached  by 


first  throws  oi 
ilsadhesivenuahly,  (osomc  near  bough  or  leaf,  luftofn 
or  stone.  He  then  turns  round,  recedes  to  a  distance, 
attaches  another  floating  thread  to  some  other  part,  and 
darts  away,  doubling  and  redoubling,  so  as  to  form  figures 
the  moat  pleasing  and  fantastic,  spinning  a  thread  at  ctery 
movement,  through  the  holes  of  his  bag,  by  on  operation 
similar  to  the  druwitig  of  wire: 


And  in  defian 
My  these  fort 


asrt; 


of  liei 
14  and  random  M 


liable  feal 


ch.— CowJ 


Yet  the  simple  machinery,  by  which  such  a  process  is 
efiectcd,  consists  merely  of  two  bags,  or  reservoirs,  filled 
with  gum,  or  glue,  and  perforated  with  small  holes.  Tlie 
sacretioii  of  tlie  threads  is  an  act  too  subtile  for  our  disceni- 
raent,  except  as  we  perceive  it  by  the  produce.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  one  thing  onswers  to  another, — 
the  secretory  elands  to  the  qualitvand  cDnaistence  required 
in  tlie  secreted  substances, — the  bags  to  its  reception ;  that 
the  outlets  and  oriitces  are  constructed  not  merely  for 
relieving  the  reservoirs  of  their  burden,  hut  for  manufuo- 
turmg  the  contents  into  a  form  and  texture  of  great 
external  use  to  the  life  and  functions  of  the  insect.  T»o 
purposes  are  thus  accomplished  in  the  economy  of  naliu-e. 
A  feeble  creature,  which  it  has  pleased  Omnipotence  to  call 
into  being,  for  reasons,  though  inscrutable  to  us,  yet 
undoubtedly  both  wise  and  good,  is  put  into  a  condition  to 
provide  for  its  >  own  safety.  An  exquisite  eflect  is  al^u 
produced  in  the  winter-landscape — nn  effect  of  a  cbnraclcr 
BO  new  and  beautiful,  though  anniioUy  recurring,  thot  few 
regard  it  without  admiration  and  delight. — Annals  of  Ma 
VtUage. 


Waller's  opinion  concerning  the  duly  of  a  poet  was,— 
"That  ha  should  blot  from  his  works  any  line  that  did  no 


A  OENTLSUAN.  a  good  shot,  lent  a  favourite  old  pointer  to 
a  friend,  who  had  hot  much  to  accuse  himself  of  in  the 
slaughter  of  partridges,  however  much  he  might  havo 
frightened  them.  After  incfreclually  firing  at  some  birds, 
which  the  old  pointer  had  found  far  him,  the  dog  turned 
away  in  apparent  disgust,  went  home,  ond  never  could  bo 
persuaded  to  accompany  the  same  person  anerwnrds. 

Talk  not  of  music  to  a  physician,  nor  of  medicine  to  a 

fldler;  unless  the  fidler  should  be  sick,  and  the  physician 
at  a  concert.  He  that  speaks  only  of  such  subjects  as  are 
familiar  to  himself,  treats  the  company  as  the  stork  did 
the   fox,  presenting  an  entertainment  to  him  in  a   deep 

Eitcher,  out  of  which  no  creature  could  feed  hut  a  long- 
illed  fowl, JosRs  of  Hoyland. 

Arabian  Provekr. — "Drops  added  to  drops  make  the 


Sold  b7  nU  BookKllin  ■nd  ^n^m■ldt^  In  Uit  KlBfdm 
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BIRMESE  KIOllM,  OR  ROYAL  CONVENT. 

This  BtitM^tK  £mi>iii£,  er  eastern  peiHnsula  of  India^ 
IS  oul^  separated  from  the  iertituries  of  the  British 
East  India  Company^  by  a  narrow  ehain  of  moun- 
tains^ but  our  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  is  so 
limited,  that  but  little  is  known  of  them.  Their 
religion  is,  in  some  respects,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Hindoos;  they  worship  an  image  of  Gaudma,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  philosopher.  The  rhahaans, 
or  priests,  are  a  kind  of  monks,  who  live  in  cloisters, 
or  Kiornns,  which  are  also  Schools,  where  the  children 
of  nobles  and  peasants  are  educated  gratis,  and 
without  any  distinction  of  rank.  The  Kioums  arc 
siipported  by  pillars,  and  open  on  all  sides,  no 
private  apartments  being  allowed;  the  interior  of  the 
building  forms  one  large  hall. 

The  engraving  represents  one  of  these  buildings, 
which  was  visited  by  Colonel  Symes;  it  was  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  "  Kioumdogee,"    or  Royal 
Convent,  and  was,  he  says,   ''an  edifice  not  less 
extraordinary  from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  than 
magnificent  from  its  ornaments,  and  from  the  gold 
that  was  profusely  bestowed  on  every  part.     It  was 
composed  entirely  of  wood,  and  the  roofs,  rising  one 
above  another,  in  five  distinct  stories,  diminished  in 
siae  as  they  advanced  in  height,  each  roof  being 
surrounded  by  a  cornice,  curiously  carved  and  richly 
gilded.     The  body  of  the  building,  elevated  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  was  supported  on  large  timbers  t 
driven  into  the  earth,  after  the  manner  of  piles,  of 
which  there  were,  probably,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
to  sustain  the  immense  weight  of  the  superstructure. 
On  ascending  the  stairs,  wc  were  not  less  pleased 
than  surprised,  at  the  splendid  appearance  which  the 
inside  displayed;   a  gilded  balustrade,  fantastically 
carved,  encompassed  the  outside  of    the   platform. 
Within  this,  there  was  a  wide  gallery  entirely  round 
the  building.     An  inner  railing  opened  into  a  noble 
hall,  supported  by  colonnades  of  lofty  pillars,  the 
centre  row  at  least  fifty  feet  high,  and  gilded  from 
the  top  to  within  four  feet  of  the  base,  which  was 
lackered  red.      In  the   middle  of   the  hall,  was  a 
gilded  partition  of  open  latticed  work,  in  the  centre 
of  which,  was  a  marble  image  of    Gaudma,  gilded, 
and  sitting  on  a  golden  throne ;  and  in  front  of  the 
idol,   leaning  against  a  pillar,  we  saw  the  seredaw, 
or  high- priest,  sitting  on  a  satin- carpet,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  priests,  who  kept  their  bodies 
bent  in  an  attitude  of  respect,  with  their  hands  joined 
in  a  supplicating  manner,  as  is  the  Indian  custom 
in  addressing  a  superior" 


CLOTHING  CLUBS. 

As  all  measures  which  encourage  the  poor  in 
provident  habits,  and  direct  the  rich  l<ow  t6  bestow 
their  charity,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  moral  effect, 
ought  to  be  made  known;  the  Clothing  Clubs 
now  becoming  frequent  even  in  small  parishes,  arc 
well  worth  notice.  The  general  plan  is,  for  each  poor 
family  to  pay  is.,  or  single  pesson  or  child,  9d.  or  6d., 
or  other  small  sum,  each  week  or  month,  to  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  added  the  sum  of  bene- 
factions given  to  the  fund  by  charitable  persons,  and 
the  two  sums  together,  are  divided  to  each  poor 
contributor  in  proportion,  in  such  necessary  articles 
as  they  choose.  So  that  for  12^.  subscribed,  they 
get  the  worth  of  24^.,  or  21 5.,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  amount  of  charitable  contributions.  The  rich 
do  much  more  good  by  encouraging  these  clubs, 
than  by  indiscriminate  gifts  of  clothes  at  certain 
seasons,  when  what  is  not  wanted  is  received,  and 
what  is  given  is  often  sold  again. 

The  following  is  a  recent  statement  of  one  of  the 
best  managed  Clothing  Clubs,  which  has  been  long 
established. 

Statement  of  a  Fund,  established  in  the  Parish  of • 

including  the  Hamlets,  for  providing  Bedding,  Chthingt  Sfc.  for 
Labouring  Families  and  Children, 

£    «.  d. 

67  Families*  paid  Is,  a  month,  for  12  months    ..40    4    0 

5         ditto  9d.  ditto 2    5    0 


72                                                                        42  9  0 
Hall  the  sum  added  to  51  of  those  who  paid  Ii. 

amonth..t 15  6  0** 

One-third  added  to  2  of  ditto     0  8  0** 

One-quartti  ditto  to  9  ditto I  7  0** 

Half  added  to  the  5  who  paid  9rf 12  6*^ 

No  addition  made  to  6, 


60  12  6 

62  Children,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  14,  paid 

Ad.  a  month  each,  for  12  months  . .......  10    8  0 

Half  the  sum  added    5    4  0** 


f*AMB   OFTEN  MAKES    A   GREAT    DEAL    OF  A   LTTT^.B. — She 

magnifies  and  multiplies  matters.  Loud  was  the  lie  which 
that  bell  told,  hangfing  in  a  clock-house  at  Westminster, 
and  usually  rung  at  the  coronation  and  funeral  of  Princes, 
having  this  inscription  about  it : — 


jjCiog  Edward  made  me. 
Thirty  thousand  and  thr 


three 


Take  me  down  and  weigh  me, 
And  more  you  shall  find  me. 


Bul  when  this  bell  was  taken  down,  at  the  doom's-day  of 
abbeys,  this  and  two  more  were  found  not  to  weiffh  twenty 
thousiind.  Many  tales  of  ^me  are  found  to  shrink  ac- 
cordingly.— Fuller. 

•  Namely,  pounds, 

A  TERT  small  page  will  serve  for  the  number  of  our  good 
works,  when  vast  volumes  will  not  contain  our  evil  deeds. 
—•Bishop  Wilson. 


i76   4   6 

In  December  the  following  articles  were  distributed  to  the  above 
72  Families,  in  the  proportion  of  18s.  to  the  first  class,  \Ss.  to  the 
second  class,  and  155.  to  tlie  third  class,  12s.  to  the  fourth  claes^ 
and  6s.  to  each  of  the  Children,  agreeable  to  their  own  choice: — 

12  counterpanes,  at  2s.  6d.  each •  • . .     1  10    0 

45  blankets,  large,  Sf.  2</.  ditto     ; 1112    6 

6  ditto,  small,  d«.  4d.  ditto 1    0    0 

317}  yards  of  sheeting  cloth,  at  9d.  a  yard 11  17    6| 

192  ditto  of  bed-tick,  at  Ud.  ditto 6  1^    0 

125}  ditto  of  shirting  cloth,  ai  9d.  ditto 4  14    11 

42  ditto,  at  Hd.  ditto    I    8    0 

U  ditto,  at  6d.  ditto 

132  ditto  of  ^annel,  at  \0d.  ditto   

27  ditto  of  calico  for  sheets^  at  Is.  ditto, 

435|  ditto,  at  dJ.  ditto.... i 

33  ditto,  at  4d.  ditto    

14  ditto  of  velveteen,  at  Is.  9d.  ditto  ,i. 


88j^  ditto  of  eorduroy,  at  Is.  4d.  ditto 


ditto  of  fustian,  at  Is.  9d.  ditto 

15  ditto  for  tronsen),  at  ed.  ditto ^ 

7  ditto  of  Russia  duck,  at  9d.  ditto    ; . . . .  9 

102}  ditto  of  stuff,  at  Id.  ditto 

124|  ditto  of  blue  print,  at  9d.  ditto    4  19 

71  ditto  of  ditto,  at  7d.  ditto i    I 

12  ditto  of  ditto,  at  6d.  ditto « 0    6 


£ie    4    8| 

*  The  amount  of  individual  contribntioni  varied  ftom  Is.  to  9L 
**  TheM  added  rams  are  fkom  snberriptioiu  and  donaUoaa. 


Vfn  should  take  care  of  the  beginnings  of  sm.  Nobody  is  . 
exiieedingly  wicked  all  at  once  :  the  devil  is  too  cunning  to 
startle  men  with  temptations  to  great  and  frightful  crimes 
ftt  ftrsi;  but  if  he  can  tempt  them  to  leave  off  their  prayers, 
to  take  Qo(\'s  name  in  vain,  to  drink,  to  swear,  to  hear 
filthy  discourse,  and  to  speak  of  the  vices  of  others  with 
pleasure,  he  will  soon  tempt  them  to  crimes  of  a  damning 
nature. Bishop  Wii.son. 


TRBES   CHARACTERIZBD. 

Tab  sailing  Pine ;  the  Cedar,  proud  and  tall ; 

The  vine-prop  Elm ;  the  Poplar,  never  dry ; 

The  builder  Dak,  sole  king  of  forests  all ; 

The  Aspem^  good  for  staves;  the  Cypress,  funeral; 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage  ;  the  Fir  that  weepeth  still ; 

The  tVilloiD,  worn  of  hopeless  paramours; 

The  Yew,  obedient  to  the  bender  s  will ; 

The  Birch  for  shafts ;  the  Sallow  for  the  mill ; 

The  Myrrh,  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 

The  warlike  Beech;  the  Ash,  for  nothing  ill; 

The  fruitful  Olive,  and  the  Platane  round , 

The  carver  Holm ,  the  Maple,  seldom  inwi^  -mnd. 

'  Bpszcsjuu 
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THE  GREAT  FLOODS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF 
SCOTLAND,  IN  August,  1829. 

The  heat  in  the  province  of  Moray,  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  was  unusually  great ;  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  that  period,  the  drought  was  excessive. 
The  variations  of  the  oarometer  were  very  remarkable,  but 
were  so  seldom  followed  by  corresponding  changes  in  the 
weather,  that  observers  of  the  instrument  began  to  lose  all 
confidence  in  it  In  Jtdy  the  aurora  borealiswM  frequently 
seen,  accompanied  by  windy,  unsteady  weather,  and  the 
continued  drought  was  interrupted  by  sudden  fells  of  rain, 
partaking  cf  the  character  of  water-spouts. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  one  of  these  occurred  on 
Sunday  the  12th  of  July,  at  Kean-loch-luichart,  a  little 
highland  hamlet  in  Ross-shire.  A  man  having  taken 
shelter  under  an  arch,  suddenly  beheld  a  moving  mountain 
of  soil,  stones,  and  trees,  coming  slowly  but  steadily  dowh 
the  deep-worn  course  of  a  little  stream.  He  fled  in  terml^. 
It  reached  the  bridge,  where  its  progress  was  for  a  moment 
arrested ;  when,  bursting  the  feeble  carrier  that  oppos^  it) 
on  it  rushed  with  dreadful  devastation  over  the  plain  below. 
A  small  rivulet  on  the  other  side  of  the  church  wati  much 
swollen,  so  that  the  people,  on  coming  out  of  church>  fbund 
themselves  in  an  instant  between  two  impassable  torrents, 
and  had  barely  time  to  save  their  lives,  by  crowding  to 
an  elevated  spot,  where  they  remained  tUl  the  waters 
subsided. 

The  rain  began  on  Sunday  evening  the  2nd  of  Augttit, 
and  continued  with  little  or  no  intermission  till  Tuesday. 
The  Nairn  and  other  streams  of  the  vallev  through  which  it 
runs,  rushed  from  the  mountains,  filled  with  gravel  and 
stones,  and  committed  great  havoc  on  many  mrmd,  and 
carried  a  huge  mass  of  machinery  from  the  fulling  mill  of 
Faillie,  down  to  Can  tray,  nine  miles  below;  from  whence  it 
was  with  much  labour  brought  back  to  its  home,  but  was 
hardly  well  re-established,  wnen  tlia  flood  of  the  27th  bore 
it  away  aeain,  and  landed  it  at  Kilravock,  after  a  voyage  of 
eleven  mues. 

The  'Naugfa  of  Culbeg,  of  twenty-five  acres  in  extent, 
had  the  whole  of  its  crop  annihilated,  and  the  worthy 
tenant  of  the  ferm,  James  Mackintosh  and  his  family, 
narrowly  escaped  destruction:  for  two  days  they  were  kept 
out  of  their  dwelling,  and  when,  at  length,  they  wci-e 
enabled  to  return  to  it,  and  set  things  a  little  in  order, 
thanking  God  for  their  personal  safety,  the  yet  more 
terrible  flood  of  the  27th  visited  them,  and  filled  the  rooms 
to  the  height  of  five  feet.  They  retreated  more  precipi* 
tately  than  before ;  '*  But,"  said  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  me,  as 
we  stood  afterwards  on  his  damp  disconsolate  floor,  "  I 
minded  meo*  something  I  would  have  done  ill  wanting; 
and  so  I  wade  back  agaifl,  and  crept  in  at  that  window,  and 
after  groping  about,  and  getting  hM  of  what  I  was  seeking, 
I  was  goine  to  creep  out  again,  when  I  bethought  me  of 
ray  s^pecks. '  "  Specks,'^  said  I,  "  how  could  you  risk  your 
life  for  a  pair  of  spectacles?**  '*  Trouth,  sir,"  replied  he 
seriously,  "  I  could  not  have  read  my  Bible  without  them ; 
and,  more  than  that,  they  were  silver  specks,  and  they  were 
specks  sent  me  home  in  a  present  from  my  son  the  Epis- 
copal minister  in  Canada." 

At  the  town  of  Nairn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there 
was  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  on  the  3rd,  but  the  most 
destructive  effects  m  the  flood  were  seen  after  the  27th, 
when  the  bridge  was  seriously  injured,  great  part  of  the 
stone  piers  and  embankment  of  the  harbour  carried  away, 
and  a  brig  sunk  at  its  moudi.  A  remarkable  object  m 
this  scene  of  desolation  was  a  fishing-hut  about  twdve  feet 
long,  standing  on  a  beach  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
constructed  of  four  posts,  with  bearers  stretched  between 
them  at  top  and  bottom,  and  covered,  roof  and  all,  with 
outside  planks.  While  the  bridge,  the  pier,  the  vessel, 
nay,  the  very  rocks,  were  yielding  to  the  fury  of  the  deluge, 
this  ark  stood  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  of  both 
floods,  uninjured.  No  building  of  stone  and  lime  could 
have  stood  in  the  same  place. 

The  river  Findhom  runs  through  a  direct  line  of  coun- 
try of  not  less  than  sixty  miles :  the  damage  done  throughout 
its  course  was  immense.  In  the  bridge  of  Freebum,  a 
horizontal  crack  m  the  masonry  shows  that  the  mass 
above  was  lifted  up  by  the  water,  like  the  lid  of  a  chest, 
and  dropped  again  into  its  place  alter  the  faJl  of  the  arch  ; 
the  midme  arch  fell  early  in  the  night  of  the  3rd,  the  other 
two  towards  morning.  The  river  here,  though  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  was  setrenteen  feet  above  its  usual  level. 

The  river  Dorbaok*  a  tributary  of  tiie  Findhom,  de- 


stroyed many  ferms,  eanrytiig  away  tfairty'aeres  at  ft  time. 
At  one  spot  was  a  bank  of  one  hundred  feet  high,  whleh 
rose,  covered  with  a  birch  and  alder  wood.  The  soU  being 
spongy,  became  overloaded  with  moisture  imbibed  iiom 
the  rain,  and  with  all  its  trees  gave  way  at  once,  threw 
itself  headlong,  and  bounded  across  the  bed  of  the  Dor* 
back,  blocking  up  the  waters,  flooded  as  they  were  at  the 
time.  William  Macdonald,  the  farmer  who  witnecsed  this» 
told  me,  that  it  fell  "  with  a  sort  of  a  dumb  sound,"  which 
though  somewhat  of  a  contradiction  in  terms,  conveys  the 
meaning  it  is  intended  to  express.  Astonished,  and  con- 
founded^  he  remained  gazing.  The  water  continued 
accumulating  benini  this  obstacle  Iblr  neariy  ah  hour,  as  it 
did  not  entirely  stop  the  stream;  ft!  lengtti,  becoming  too 
powetftil  to  be  longer  resisted,  the  enormous  dam  began  to 
VieldL  and  vAs  hurled  onwards  like  a  floHtitig  island. 
While  ttactionald  Was  standing  lost  in  wonderment,  to 
behold  his  fann  thus  sailing  ofl^to  the  ocean,  hy  acres  at 
i  time,  above  half  &n  acre  tnoro  of  it  rent  itself  away 
frot^  its  native  hllh  4nd  descended  at  otice,  witii  a  grove 
of  tfees  on  it)  14  the  tivet,  where  part  of  it  still  ntnains, 
with  the  trees  growing  upright  unon  it. 

The  4^vA5tation  caused  hy  the  I^indhom  swept  away 
BVery  sign  of  cultivation  oti  the  rich  and  extensive  plain 
bf  Forres^  Mr.  ISuter's  house,  at  MoV.  was  filled,  on  the 
Oi^ht  of  the  3rd,  With  Women  and  children,  who  had  been 
driven  fVom  tfaei)r  cot^ffesj  the  meh  being  actively  em- 
ployed At  the  risk  of  their  Uvcsy  in  saving  others,  there  was 
|reat  anxiety  felt  for  the  fate  of  those  who  hdul  not  yet 
escaped  ttom  then:  houses,  particularly  fer  a  femilv  named 
Kerr,  and  for  Sandy  Smith,  popularly  called  Whins,  or 
t'unDs,  firom  his  residing  on  a  furzv  piece  of  pasture;  the 
light  in  his  window  disappeared  in  ih^  course  of  the  night, 
and  Mr.  iSuter  ordered  lights  to  be  put  iU  his  oWh  wmdows, 
to  cheer  any  who  might  still  survive. 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Suter  found  his  servant, 
Alexander  Kerr,  standing  on  a  spot  he  had  not  left  during 
the  night,  gazing  towards  the  house  of  his  parents,  and 
weeping  in  great  agofiy,  for  their  rescue  appeared  utterly 
impossmle.  Mr.  Suter  tried  to  comfort  him;  but  while 
he  spoke,  the  whole  gable  oi  Kerr  s  dwelling  gave  way, 
and  fell  into  the  raging  current.  With  a  telescope,  a 
hand  was  seen  working  through  the  thatch  of  an  aajoin- 
ing  roof»  A  head  soon  appeared;  at  last  Kerr's  whole 
flrame  emerged,  and  he  began  to  draw  out  his  wife  and 
niece.  Clinging  to  one  another,  they  crawled  along  the 
roof,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  a  small  speck  of 
ground,  higher  than  the  rest,  and  so  close  to  the  wall, 
that  they  stood  on  it  without  even  room  to  move.  It  was 
long  before  a  boat  could  venture  to  attempt  their  rescue, 
and  then  at  a  great  risk,  but  they  were  all  brought  safely 
to  land. 

During  this  time,  it  was  observed  through  the  telescope, 
that  Funns  and  his  family  had  been  driven  from  their 
dwelling,  and  were  all  huddled  together  on  a  spot  of 
ground  a  few  feet  square.  He  was  sometimes  standing, 
sometimes  sitting  on  a  small  cask,  watching  the  progress 
of  the  Hood.  His  wife,  covered  with  a  blanket,  sat  shiver- 
ing on  a  bit  of  a  log,  one  child  in  her  lap,  and  a  girl  of 
about  seventeen,  with  a  bov  of  twelve,  leaning  against  her 
side.  Above  a  score  of  sheep  were  standing  round,  or 
wading  through  the  shallows.  Three  cows  and  a  small 
horse  were  also  grouped  with  the  family. 

Between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  waters 
were  subsiding,  a  boat  was  launched  with  four  of  the  most 
skilful  rowers,  into  the  wide  inundation,  through  which  five 
streams  raged  with  elevated  waves.  The  moment  the  men 
dashed  into  tho  first  of  these,  they  were  whirled  down  for  a 
great  way ;  but  having  once  got  through  it,  they  pulled  up 
in  the  quieter  water  beyond,  to  prepare  for  the  next,  and 
wherever  they  thought  they  had  footing,  they  sprang  out 
of  the  boat,  and  dragged  it  up.  They  crossed  all  the  other 
streams  in  the  same  way,  but  the  last  they  encountered, 
being  towards  the  middle  of  the  flood,  was  fearfiil,  and 
carried'  them  very  fer  down;  when  Funns  himself,  over 
joyed  to  behold  them,  waded  towards  them,  and  gave  them 
his  best  help  to  drag  up  the  boat  again ;  glad  was  he,  to 
see  his  wife  and  children  safe  in  the  boat,  and  great  as 
were  the  perils  of  their  return^  they  were  all  at  last  happily 
landed. 

The  wind  and  rain  beat  on  them  fieroelv  while  on  their 
little  island,  and  "  it  was  an  awM  thing,*  as  Funns  him 
self  said,  *'  to  be  expecting  every  minute  to  be  swept  into 
eternity  in  such  an  unprepared  state,  and  our  ears  driven 
deaf  with  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  and  tha  orathiog  toC 
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the  great  trees  tiiat  cama  put  us  eveir  minute,  uid  ever; 
thing  dark  about  ub,  and  nothing  to  be  »een  but  the  fur- 
distant  glimmer  of  Mr.  Suter'g  candles ;  but  their  light  wbb 
some  httle  comfort, — it  seemed  oa  if  the  Lord  had  not 
altogether  forsaken  us.''  Upon  being  asked  if  he  had 
prayed,  "  Ay,  air,  lone  uid  strong,"  rephed  he,  earnestly, 
"  and  more  fervently  than  I  ever  (fid  in  my  life  before;  and 
thankful  to  Providence  was  I  when  I  found  that  m^  prayers 
were  heard.  I'll  be  grateful  to  God  all  my  da^i.  It  s  a  great 
comfort  to  a  poor  man  to  feel  that  the  Lord  is  his  friend." 
.  The  whole  plain  of  Forres  was  under  water,  and  looked 
afterwards  like  an  uprooted  forest,  from  the  ruins  of  enor- 
mous trees  with  which  it  was  covered.  The  losses  of  the 
poor  here  were  very  great,  seventy-Bve  cases  of  &miliei 
reduced  to  misery  having  been  repinted  from  ona  parish. 

An  extraordinary  circumstance  took  place  in  a  little  lake 
near  Aviemore,  and  near  the  great  road.  The  lake  lies  in 
a  hollow,  and  has  a  fir-wood  beyond  it  to  the  south.  The 
centre  of  it  was  filled  with  a  swampy  island,  which  had 
been  now  and  then  seen  to  rise  and  fall  a  little  with  the 
surface  of  the  water.  During  the  flood,  one  of  the  cross- 
drains  of  the  road  sent  a  stream  directly  down  a  hollow, 
and  rushed  into  the  lake  with  such  force,  that  it  actually 
undermined  and  tore  up  the  island ;  and  the  aCirface  of  the 
water  being  raised  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  the  wind 
blowing  fiiri«uBly  from  the  north-east,  the  huge  mass  was 
floated  and  dritUd  to  the  southern  shore,  and  stranded  on 
the  steep  bank,  where  it  lay  like  a  great  carpet,  the 
upper  half  reclining  on  the  slope  of  the  bank,  and  the 
lower  resting  on  the  more  level  ground,  close  to  the 
water's  edge. 

The  river  Feshie,  which  runs  into  the  Spey,  was  subject 
to  the  full  influence  of  the  deluge.  It  swept  vast  stones, 
and  heavy  trees,  alon^  with  it,  roaring  tremendously.  At 
the  hamlet  of  Cullachie,  on  the  right  Dsnk  of  the  Spey,  I 
was  struck  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  flood-mark,  and, 
being  incredulous  that  the  inundation  could  have  spread  so 
far,  i  turned  aside  to  the  house  of  the  Widow  Cameron, 
who  gave  me  the  history  of  her  disasters. — "  Oh,  sir,"  said 
she.  "  you  see  the  Spey  was  just  one  sea  a'  the  way  from 
Tullochgorum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  strath,  to  those 
hillocks  beyond  the  King's-road,  and  before  we  knew  where 
we  were,  the  water  wos  up  four  or  five  feet  in  our  houses  ; 
it  destroyed  all  our  meal,  and  floated  off  our  peat-stacks." 
"And  how  did  you  escape?"  1  inquired.  "Oh,  troth, 
just  uponafironrfer,"  replied  Mrs.  Cameron.  "A  brander," 
exclaimed  I,  in  astonishment,  not  knowing  that  tlie  word 
was  applied  to  any  thing  but  a  Scotch  gridiron ;  "  what  do 
jroumean  by  a  brander?"    "O,  jiut  »  bit  float,"  rephed 


the  widow ;  "  a  bit  raft,  I  made  o'  the  paliitgs  and  bits  o 
moss-flr  that  were  lying  about"  "  What !  and  your  chil 
dren  too?"  exclaimed  I.  "Oh,  what  else;"  replied  she, 
amused  at  my  surprise ;  "  what  could  I  have  done  with 
them  else ;  no  horse  could  come  near  us  ;  it  was  deep 
enough  to  drown  two  horses ;  but  you  see  I  sat  on  the 
middfe  of  the  raft,  with  my  bairns  all  about  me  in  a  knot, 
and  the  wind  that  was  blowing  strong  enough  fVom  the 
north,  just  took  us  safe  out  to  the  land."  "  And  how  did 
your  neighbours  get  out?"  "  O  what  way  would  they  get 
out  but  all  together  upon  hranders,"  replied  Mrs.  Cameron. 
Let  the  reader  fkncy  to  himself  this  fleet  of  hranders,  with 
their  crews  of  women  and  children,  and  he  will  hare  before 
his  mind*B  eve  a  scene  as  remarkable  as  any  which  this 
eventful  flood  produced. 

On  the  river  Nethey,  the  excavationi  caused  by  the  flood 
have  laid  open  the  foundations  of  some  iron-works,  which 
were  deserted  about  one  hundred  vears  ago,  and  all  traces 
of  which  had  been  obliterated  by  the  deposits  of  the  river. 

At  the  bridge  of  Nethey,  some  people  were  standing  on 
the  bridge  watching  tho  flood,  which  was  carrying  down 
great  trees,  and  tossing  them  up  perpendicularly,  wneo,  all 
at  once,  the  enormous  mass  of  timber  building,  composing 
the  sBw-miU  of  Straanbeg,  about  500  yards  above,  moved 
bodily  off,  steadily  and  magniDcently,  like  some  three- 
decker  leaving  dock,  and  without  a  plank  being  dislodgi^. 
It  was  tremendous, — it  was  awfhl  to  see  it  advancing  on 
the  bridge.  The  people  shuddered, — some  moved  quickly 
away,  and  others  instinctively  grasped  the  parapet  to 
pre)Hire  for  the  shock;  it  was  t£eady  within  100  yards 
of  them,  when  at  once  it  struck  upon  a  bulwark,  went  tu 
pieces  witb  a  fearful  crash,  and  spreading  itself  m'er  the 
surflice  of  the  stream,  went  down  to  the  Spey  in  one  sea 
of  wreck. 

On  the  river  Dulnan,  at  the  well-known  stage  of  the 
bridge  of  Carr,  the  old  bridge,  long  since  disused,  was 
always  a  picturesque  object,  but  the  flood  has  rendered  it 
still  more  so  by  entirely  removing  the  remains  of  its  wing- 
walls,  and  leaving  its  tall,  round,  skeleton  arch  standing, 
opposed  to  the  plump  and  well-conditioned  body  of  tho 
more  substantial  modem  erection. 

The  bridge  of  Curr,  on  the  Spey,  of  a  single  arch  of 
sixty-Gve  feet  span,  had  its  southern  abutment  undermined 
by  the  water.  An  eye  witness  informs  me,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  support  gave  way,  the  force  of  the  immense  body 
of  water  was  so  great,  that  it  made  the  arch  spring  fifteen 
feet  into  the  air.  While  in  the  act  of  ascending,  it  main- 
tained its  perfect  semicircular  form,  but » it  dsMended,  its 
ends  came  together. 
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The  once  beautifU  plain  of  Rothes  preBented  only  a 
scens  of  devaiUtion  ener  the  inundation;  manf  houses  is 
the  villa)^  of  Rothes  were  destroyed;  and  fears  were 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
fiinns  above  the  village.  Mr.  Brown  saw  that  the  water 
was  five  feet  high  against  the  walls  of  a  &nn-house, 
tenanieil  by  widow  Riach,  and  the  stream  that  was  rushing 
by,  was  at  least  fbur  times  as  wide  as  the  Spey  in  iia 
ordinary  slate.  One  end  of  the  house  was  so  undermined, 
that  it  was  evident  the  gable  must  soon  fall,  when  to  his 
horror,  he  saw  a  woman  waving  a  handkerchief  out  of  a 
window  of  that  very  gable.  Mr.  Brown  hurried  off  to  the 
villa^  to  procure  a  boat,  and  at  length,  succeeded  in  gel- 
ting  it  launched  and  manned  for  the  expedition,  and  with 
great  difficulty,  they  succeeded  in  saving  the  women.  The 
boat  then  roCurned  for  the  men,  and  as  before,  pushed 
behind  some  intervening  buildings.  While  the  specCstors 
were  anxiously  looking  for  its  reappearance,  the  gable 
which  had  been  so  long  undermined,  ^ave  way  at  once, 
and  carried  half  the  building  along  with  it  When  the  tre- 
mendous splash  of  water,  and  cloud  of  dust  cleared  away, 
to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  beholders,  the  tittle  boat  was 
seen  through  the  gap  in  the  building,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  family  seated  in  it,  who  were  soon  happily  out  of 
the  reach  of  danger.  Mrs.  Riach  had  her  Bible  in  her 
hand,  apparentlv,  the  only  wreck  of  property  she  had 
saved ;  but  in  tnat  she  had  found  consolation.  Her  soUl 
hail  been  already  attuned  to  affliction:  in  her  widowed 
slnto,  she  had  lately  lost  her  son,  and  now,  nearly  her  all 
was  gone;  tor.  when  I  visited  her  farm,  not  a  vestige  of 
new  or  old  crop  was  left.  The  house  had,  indeed,  been 
built  up,  but  every  thing  else  was  one  wide  waste  of  ruin 


duced  its  effect,  and  the  pale,  mild  countenance  of' the 
widow  met  me  at  her  door,  wearing  an  expression  of 
resignation  and  gratitude,  far  the  meroiful  deliverance 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  her.  There  was  no  complaint; 
every  word  she  uttered,  showed  her  deep  sense  of  the  ' 
goodness  of  that  God,  who  is  ever  the  widow's  fHend,  and 
who  had  so  wonderfully  preserved  her,  and  those  she  held 

Below  Orton,  the  cottage  of  a  poor  and  very  industrious 
man,  John  Geddes,  built  on  a  spot  somewhat  elevated,  had 
entirely  escaped  the  floods  of  former  years,  when  the 
neigbbounng  houses  were  inundated  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Alarmed  by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  river,  the  peojile 
of  other  cottages,  crowded  as  ni^ht  fell,  to  that  belonging 
to  John  Goddes,  flnnly  believing,  that  they  should  he 


perfectly  safo  in  it  There,  nine  men  and  women,  and 
four  chUdran,  sat  shivering  over  the  fire,  in  their  wet  gar- 
ments. The  faggots  were  heaped  high,  and  they  began  to 
forget  their  fears,  when  Gieddes  and  another  went  out,  mA 
saw  the  water  growing  terrible,  "  Ye're  all  very  merry, 
sirs,"  said  he,  as  he  went  in,  "but  ye'll  no  be  so  lang.  Ye 
had  better  stir  your  stumps,  anil  put  things  out  of  the  \v;iy. 
and  look  to  your  own  safety."  "  The  words  weie  hardly 
out  of  my  mouth,"  his  account  continues,  "  when  in  I'.irnc 
the  river  upon  us.  We  lifted  the  meal-chest,  and  put 
the  wife  and  her  baby,  and  the  bairnies  into  the  Wd, 
and  the  rest  got  up  on  chests  and  tables.  We  put 
the  fire  on  the  girdle,  hung  the  girdle  on  the  crook  in 
the  chimney,  and  sturk  the  lamp  up  on  the  wall.  But  tl'u 
water  soon  drowned  out  the  fire,  and  rose  into  the  beil.  1 
then  put  two  chairs  in  the  bed,  and  the  wife  sat  ujicn  them 
with  the  little  ones  in  her  lap ;  but  the  water  soon  get  up 
to  them  there.  Then  I  cut  the  ceiling  above  the  bed,  put 
a  door  between  the  two  chair  backs,  laid  a  bed  on  the  door, 
set  the  wife  and  httle  ones  above  that,  and  then  went  and 
held  the  door  firm  with  my  feet,  having  an  axe  ready  lo 
cut  the  Louse  roof  in  case  of  need.  We  were  long  in  this 
way,  and  I  cheered  them  the  best  I  could,  and  told  them 
the  hours  every  now  and  then  by  my  watch,  which  I  hung 
up  in  my  sight ;  but  the  water  rose  and  rose,  till  about  two 
o  clock,  when  it  drowned  out  the  lamp.     There  was  then  a 

froan,  and  a  cry  that  there  was  notliing  for  us  now  but 
eath.  'Trust  in  Providence,'  says  I  to  them;  'trust  in 
Providence,  neighhoura.  But  dinna  think  that  ye  can  be 
saved,  unless  ye  make  use  of  the  reason  and  faculties  that 
GJod  has  bestowed  on  ye.  Ill  cut  the  roof  the  moment  I 
see  that  nothing  else  will  do.'  But  in  truth  it  was  an 
aw'some  night,  what  with  the  roar  and  raging  of  the  water, 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  heating  of  the  rain  without, 
and  the  cries  and  prayers  of  the  terriBcd  folk,  and  greeting 
of  the  bairns  within ;  and  we,  as  a  body  might  say, 
hanging  between  the  two  worlds,  every  moment  expecting 
the  house  to  givo  way;  and  the  very  tables  and  chairs  the 
folk  were  standing  on,  shaking  and  floating  beneath  them. 
Aweel  1  when  we  were  in  the  height  of  despondency, 
Ma^y  Christie  heard  tongues  without,  and  with  very  joy, 
she  jumped  down  from  the  chest  she  was  standing  on ; 
but,  I  trow,  she  got  such  a  ghff  of  the  water,  that  she  gave 
a  roar,  and  leaping  on  the  hearth,  caught  at  the  crook  to 
save  herself,  and  with  that  she  climbed  up  the  chimney, 
and  put  her  head  out  at  the  top,  with  her  (ace  as  black  as  a 
'  ~     '  Oh !  Jamie  Mill,  Jamie  Hill.'  cried  she, 


'  yen  the  blythest  sight  that  e 


w  I'    '  Keep  w. 
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is  that  you,  Maggy  ?*  quoth  Jamie  MiU» '  veel,  I  ve  seen 
blyther  sights  than  you  are  at  this  precious  moment ;  but, 
black  though  ye  be,  I  maun  have  ye  out  o'  that.'  And 
so  he  crept  up  the  roof  and  pulled  her  out  of  the  chimney. 
When  they  came  round  to  the  door,  the  house  was  so  deep 
with  water,  that  there  was  barely  space  to  thrust  our 
heads  between  the  stream  and  the  lintel,  so  that  I  was 
forced  to  dip  the  bit  baimies  in  the  water,  before  I  could 
get  them  out.    That  did  gang  to  my  very  heart  t'* 

The  bridge  over  the  Spey  at  Fochabers,  consisted  of  four 
arches.  The  view  fh>m  it  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
presented  one  vast  expanse  of  dark-brown  water,  ttom  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Benagen  to  the  sea,  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  in  many  places  more  than  two  miles  broad. 
The  surface  was  variea  only  by  Heating  wreck,  or  by  the 
tops  of  trees,  or  roofs  of  houses,  to  which,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  the  miserable  inhabitants  were  seen  clinging, 
while  boats  were  plying  about  for  their  relief. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  Hood  was  seventeen  feet  up  on  the 
bridge,  which,  however,  stood  firm,  though  the  water  boiled, 
as  it  were,  in  caldrons  round  the  piers.  Crowds  of  people 
had  been  on  it  watching  the  river  during  the  morning,  but 
it  happened  that  there  were  but  few  persons  at  twenty 
minutes  after  twelve,  when  a  crack,  no  wider  than  the  cut 
of  a  sword,  opened  across  the  roadwav  before  them,  and 
backwards,  parallel  with  the  parapet.  With  a  cry  of  alarm 
they  sprang  forward :  the  crack  yawned  wide,  before  Mr. 
Russel,  one  of  tlie  number,  could  step  across  it.  He  leaped 
fram  the  falling  ruins,  and  alighted  on  the  part  which  was 
vet  firm,  with  one  foot  hanging  behind  him  in  vacancy, 
bown  went  the  whole  mass  of  the  two  arches  next  the 
bank.  The  stream,  for  a  moment,  was  driven  back  with 
impetuous  recoil,  baring  its  channel  to  the  very  bottom,  then 
again  rushing  onwards,  its  thundering,  roar  proclaimed  its 
victory,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  fallen  fragments  was  to 
be  seen. 

So  great  was  the  body  of  water  that  rushed  into  the  sea, 
that  no  tide  could  enter  the  river,  which,  at  Garmouth, 
previous  to  the  flood,  was  not  above  twenty  yards  wide.  It 
had  now  been  widened  to  about  four  hundred  yards,  by 
which  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger;  many  were  driven  on  shore,  but  fortunately 
no  lives  lost. 

The  scene  for  miles  along  the  beach  was  at  once  ani- 
mated and  terrible.  Crowds  were  employed  in  trying  to 
save  the  wood  and  other  wreck,  with  which  the  heavy 
TolUng  tide  was  loaded ;  ivhilst  the  margin  of  the  sea  was 
strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  domestic  animals,  and  with 
millions  of  dead  hares  and  rabbits.  Thousands  of  living 
frogs  also,  swept  froTa  the  fields,  were  observed  leaping 
amon^r  the  wreck. 

A  little  stream  which  runs  into  the  Deveron,  carried 
away  a  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  which  I  measured,  eight 
feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  weighing, 
probably,  between  seven  and  ei^ht  tons;  and  removed  it 
full  three  hundred  yards.  The  inclination  of  the  channel 
of  the  stream  is  considerable:  but  the  rock  had  not  been 
rolled,  foi  some  delicate  plants  of  maiden-hair  fern  were 
left  growing  on  its  upper  surface,  unharmed.  In  its  pro- 
gress, it  leaped  over  a  cascade  of  about  thirty  feet  fall. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  as  in  some  others,  a  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  distinctly  felt. 

Near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Deveron,  many  vessels  seemed 
80  distressed  by  the  storm,  that  parties  of  the  Whitehills 
fishermen  patrolled  the  beach  during  the  tempestuous 
night  of  the  3rd,  to  be  ready  with  their  help,  if  help 
might  yet  avail.  At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
coal-brig,  Success,  came  ashore  among  the  rocks,  and  six 
men  and  a  woman,  9II  in  <^n  exhausted  state,  were  safely 
landed  by  the  intrepid  and  well-directed  exertions  of  these 
praiseworthy  fiellows.  So  ^rious  was  the  surf,  that  it 
mstantly  beat  the  vessel  to  pieces,  ^nd  literally  pounded 
her  cargo  to  a  powder»  that  blackened  the  white  waves 
around. 

The  river  pon,  as  it  approaclyes  ttie  ancient  "  Brig 
of  Balgo\ynie,"  becomes  n^^^rowed  on  both  sides  by  the 
rocks.  The  waters  rose  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  arch, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  arc.  From  this  height,  they 
poured  down  in  a  cascade  of  many  feet,  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  bridge,  where  they  produced  a  frightful  whirlpool.  "  I 
have  seen  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  rolling  down  the 
Pentland  Firth,"  says  my  informant;  Mr.  George  TuUoch, 
'*  and  wasting  their  gigantic  strength  on  the  iron-bound 
coasts  of  the  north;  but  even  there,  my  impression  of 
power  was  less  Tivid,    Nothing  seemed  to  describe  it,  but 


the  sublime  language  of  the  Psalmistt  *  The  floods  have 
lifted  up,  O  Lord !  the  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice ! 
the  floods  lift  up  their  waves!  The  Loni  on  high  is 
mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  jesi,  than  the 
mighty  waves  of  the  ocean/"  This  old  oridge,  which 
stood  an  assault  so  terrible,  is  above  five  hundred  years 
old,  and  presents  a  singular  specimen  of  the  Gothic  arch. 

At  the  head  of  the  Don,  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
felt,  and  a  sin^lar  noise  heard,  which  appeared  connected 
with  it  Instances  of  outbursts  of  subterranean  water 
were  very  frequent  in  the  mountains  in  Braemar.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  red  granite  hill  of  the  Muckle  Glas- 
hault,  near  Invercanld,  are  no  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
of  these  openings,  varying  in  breadth  from  thirty  to  forty 
yards.  Eachof  these  aj^ears  tohave  had  an  immense  column 
of  water  issuing  firom  it,  which  has  cut  a  track  for  itself, 
to  the  very  base  of  the  mountain.  The  tracks  are  all  of 
very  peculiar  formation :  their  margins  or  sides  are  com- 
pletely defined  by  a  fence  of  stones,  raised  considerably 
above  the  surfhce,  something  like  that  left  by  the  track 
of  an  avalanche.  Dr.  Robertson,  of  Craithie,  concludes, 
from  the  appearances,  that  the  water  burst  from  the 
mountain  in  repeated  jets,  rather  than  in  one  continued 
stream;  and  such  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  at  To- 
manurd,  on  the  Spey,  where  a  similar  phenomenon  occurred* 

Mr.  Grant,  of  Culquoich,  was  passing  the  hill  of  To- 
manurd,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  August,  and  observed  a 
quaking  of  the  earth  for  sixty  or  seventy  yards  round  the 
spot,  wnich  continued  for  some  time.  At  length  an  im- 
mense column  of  water  forced  itself  through  the  fiice  of 
the  hill,  spoutmg  mto  the  air,  and  tossing  around  laige 
stones  and  great  quantities  of  gravel.  Sometimes  it  ceased 
altogether,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  rush  as  of  a 
considerable  river.  Again  it  would  burst  forth  like  a 
geyser f  with  renewed  energy,  tearing  up  whole  banks  of 
earth,  and  hurling  them  to  Uie  distance  01  300  yards.  The 
water  was  quite  transparent,  and  had  so  mudi  the  appear- 
ance of  boiling,  that  Mr.  Grant  at  first  really  imagined  it 
must  be  warm.  There  were  various  conjectures  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  prodigy.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that 
the  hill  must  contain  some  subterranean  reservoir,  which 

produced  the  efi'ect  by  becoming  surcharged. 

***** 

We  cannot  doubt  that  so  terrible  a  judgment  was  sent 
oy  the  Almighty  Governor  of  tlie  Universe  for  some  great 
and  beneficial  purpose ;  and  the  mercy  that  was  mingled 
with  the  chastisement,  may  well  teach  us  the  love  of  that 
Heavenly  Father  from  whose  hand  it  comes.  Amidst  all 
the  terrors  and  dangers  of  this  unexampled  calamity,  when 
thousands  of  lives  were  placed  in  jeopardy,  the  instances 
of  providential  deliverance  were  so  numerous,  and  so  extra 
ordinary,  that  throughout  so  great  an  extent  of  flooded 
rivers,  we  have  only  the  loss  of  eight  human  lives  to 
deplore. 

[Abridged  firom  the  mterecting  Account  of  iho  Floodi  in  Moray,  &c 

by  Sir  THOMiS  Dies  Laudek.] 


Not  more  necessary  are  constant  supplies  of  water  to  the 
growth  of  vegetation  in  the  sultry  regions  of  the  East, 
than  the  influences  of  divine  truth  to  the  existence  of 
human  happiness.  If  a  tree,  planted  by  the  margin  of  a 
reft^shing  river,  is  proof  against  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
the  unfavourableness  of  the  seasons,  he,  also,  who,  into  a 
well-prepared  heart,  receives  continual  infiisions  of  reli 
gious  wisdom,  is  flourishing  and  happy  amidst  all  the 
inconveniences  of  life. — ^Bishop  Jkbb. 


When  we  see  our  enemies  and  fiiends  gliding  away  before 
us,  let  us  not  forset  that  we  are  subject  to  the  general  law 
of  mortality,  ana  shall  soon  be  where  our  doom  will  be 
fixed  for  e\2T» — Dr.  Johnson. 


It  is  certain,  that  all  the  evils  i|i  sodeiy  arise  from  want 
of  faith  in  God,  and  of  obedience  to  his  laws;  and  it  is  no 
less  certain,  that  by  the  previdenoe  of  a  lively  and  efllcient 
belief,  they  would  aU  be  cured.  If  Chnstians  in  any 
country,  yea,  if  any  collected  body  of  tiliem,  were  what  they 
might,  and  ought,  and  arc  comn^anded  to  be,  Uie  uai\ersal 
reception  of  the  Gospel  would  follow  as  a  natural  and  a 
promised  result.  And  in  a  world  of  Christians,  the  ex 
tinction  of  physical  evil  might  be  looked  for,  if  moral  evil, 
that  is,  in  Christian  language,   sin,  were  removed,—- 

SOUTBBT. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  IX.  On  the  Usb  of  the  Barometer. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Barometer  is  an  instrament 
so  constructed  as  to  measure  the  pressure  of  the  air 
at  any  time.  That  pressure  arises  from  the  weight 
of  all  the  air  above  the  instrument  up  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  And  if  there  are  any 
changes  in  the  air  which  affect  that  pressure^  the 
variation  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in 
the  Barometer  will  measure  their  effect. 

The  first  effiect  which  we  will  notice  is  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  wind.  If  a  bent  tube, 
'  ABC, partly  filled  with  a  coloured  fluid, 
and  open  at  both  ends,  be  held  with 
the  two  legs,  a  b,  c  b,  vertical,  the  fluid 
will  stand  at  the  same  level,  p,  q,  in  each 
tube.  In  this  case,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  p  and  q  is  the  same ; 
the  height  of  the  columns  of  fluid,  p  b, 
^  Q  B,  is  also  the  same  j  so  that  the  whole 
pressure  at  b  is  equal  in  each  leg  of  the 
tube,  and  the  fluid  will  remain  at  rest. 

Now  suppose  a  person  blows  briskly 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  by  the  force 
of  his  own  lungs,  across  the  mouth  of 
one  leg  of  the  tube  at  A,  the  fluid  p  in 
that  leg  instantly  rises,  and  the  reason 
is  this ;  the  side-way  motion  of  the  air, 
across  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  a  p,  dimi- 
nishes the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the 
B  fluid  at  p,  while  the  pressure  at  q  re- 

mains the  same  j  a,  therefore,  will  be 
pressed  down,  and  p  will  rise,  until  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid  in  p  B  is  as  much  greater  than  that  in  q  b, 
as  the  pressure  of  the  air  at  v  is  less  than  that  at  q. 

Any  one  may  see  the  effect  of  lateral  motion  in  a 
fluid  to  diminish  its  pressure  downwards,  by  simply 
observing  the  surface  of  a  stream  which  is  in  rapid 
motion,  as  through  the  arches  of  a  bridge.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  surface  of  such  running  water 
is  not  horizontal;  it  is  highest  where  the  current  is 
most  rapid,  which  is  generally  near  the  middle  of 
the  stream. 

When,  then,  the  wind  is  blowing  rapidly  in  any 
part  of  the  earth,  even  if  there  were  no  alteration  in 
the  quaiUity  of  air  over  the  place  where  the  current 
of  air  13  moving  with  the  greatest  velocity,  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  air  would  be  diminished, 
and  the  mercury  in  the  Barometer  would  fall.  And 
if^  as  is  probably  tlie  case,  the  causes  which  produce 
a  gale  of  wind  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  begin  to 
act  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  before  their  effects 
are  sensible  below,  the  fall  in  the  mercury  of  the 
Barometer  will  predict  the  gale  of  wind. 

This  is,  accordingly,  one  of  the  most  valuable  uses 
of  the  instrament  Between  the  tropics,  and  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  there  is  very  little  change,  gene- 
rally, in  the  height  of  the  Barometer;  but  the  sudden 
and  violent  squalls  which  are  so  dangerous  to  the 
seaman,  are  almost  invariably  predicted  by  the  rapid 
fall  of  the  mereury  in  ihe  Barometer,  so  that  the 
eonsta&l  obaervatioii  of  that  instrument  is  a  most 
important  part  ef  the  navigator's  duty.  Many  most 
valuable  lives,  and  property  of  immense  amount, 
have  been  preserved  by  timely  warning  thus  given  by 
the  Barometer. 

We  may  observe  that,  in  order  to  render  the  Baro- 
meter fit  for  use  at  sea,  where  it  is  constantly  in 
motion,  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  is  employed. 
If  the  tnbe,  which  contains  the  mercury,  were  of 
the  same  size  throughout  as  in  the  common  Baro- 
meter^ Ihe  tube  would  soon  be  broken  by  the  mercury 


being  dashed  against  the  top  ^  and  even  if 
that  were  guarded  against,  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  would  be  so  constantly  in  motion, 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  observe  m 
its  height.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
a  part  of  the  tube,  a  h,  between  the  mercury 
at  M  and  the  basin,  is  made  very  small,  by  4 
which  means  the  undulation  of  the  mercury 
arising  from  the  motion  of  the  ship  is  totally 
prevented. 

A  contrivance  of  the  same  kind  is  used,     I 
when  it  is  required  to  observe  the  exact 
height  of  the  tide.     It  would  be  impossible 
to  notice,  with  any  accuracy,  what  is  the 
average  level  of  the  waves  which  are  dashing 
against  a  pier  by  the  sea-side.      But  if  a 
tube,  ABC,    commxmicates  with  the  water 
at  A,  and  is  made  very  small  in  one  part,  a  b, 
water  in  it  will  rise  to  l,  the  average  level  of 
waves,  which  mav  thus  be  exactly  observed. 


Another  important  use  of  the  Barometer  is  to 
measure  heights.  Since  the  whole  pressure  of  the 
air,  which  is  measured  by  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  Barometer,  arises  from  the  weight  of  all  the 
air  which  is  above  it,  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  instrument 
is  raised  above  its  former  position,  part  of  the  air, 
which  caused  the  pressure  upon  the  mercury,  will  be 
now  beneath  the  instrument,  and  the  pressure  will  be 
diminished  by  the  quantity  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  air. 

The  celebrated  Pascal  was  the  first  person  who 
established  this  fact  by  experiment.  In  his  time,  it 
was  not  completely  established  that  the  mercury  in 
the  Barometer  was  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air.  He  argued,  that,  if  that  were  the  case,  and  he 
ascended  a  mountain,  the  pressure  of  the  air  between 
the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  mountain  would  be 
taken  off  from  the  mercury,  which  would  conse- 
quently stand  at  a  less  height.  He  tried  the  expe- 
riment, on  the  mountain  called  the  Puy  de  DA  me, 
and  found  that  the  mercury  did  stand  considerably 
lower  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  than  at  the  bottom. 

Any  one,  who  possesses  a  Barometer,  may  satisfy 
himself  of  this  fact,  by  observing  accurately  the 
height  of  the  Barometer,  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  or  even  in  a 
lower  and  in  an  upper  room  of  a  house  of  three 
stories.  An  elevation  of  one  hundred  feet  occasions 
a  depression  in  the  column  of  mercury  of  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch,  a  quantity  which  is  very  perceptible, 
without  any  contrivance  for  measuring  minute  dif- 
ferences. 

If  the  air  were,  like  water,  nearly  incompressible, 
a  vertical  column  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
would  have  the  same  weight,  at  whatever  altitude 
in  the  atmosphere  it  was  taken.  But  since  air  is 
compressible,  that  nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
being  pressed  by  the  weight  of  all  the  air  above  it, 
is  the  heaviest,  and  causes  the  greatest  pressure]  and 
it  grows  lighter  and  lighter  as  we  rise  higher  from 
the  earth.  Hence  if,  after  having  risen  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  ftet,  we  again  rise  through  an  equal 
space,  wc  shall  take  off  from  the  mercury  in  the 
Barometer  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  air,  which 
weighs  less  than  the  first  column  of  the  same  length ; 
so  that  the  mercury  will  not  sink  so  much  for  this 
second  elevation  as  for  the  first.    And  thus,  for 
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equal  elevations  above  the  earthy  the  corresponding 
depressions  of  the  mercury  become  less  and  less. 

There  is,  however,  a  rule,  by  which  tables  are 
constructed,  showing  what  is  the  elevation  corre- 
sponding to  different  depressions  of  the  mercury  in 
the  Barometer,  after  applying  the  corrections  for  the 
change  of  temperature:  and  by  the  use  of  these 
tables,  heights  may  be  measured  with  very  consi- 
derable exactness.  It  is  by  this  method  that  persons 
in  a  balloon  can  tell  with  great  precision  their  elevation 
above  the  earth :  and  the  heights  of  mountains,  and 
other  places  of  less  elevation,  can  be  found  by  the 
same  means.  The  method  might,  indeed,  be  em- 
ployed much  more  extensively  than  it  has  ever  yet 
been.  If  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  Barometer 
were  observed  with  accuracy  in  different  places,  for 
a  considerable  time,  for  instance,  during  a  year,  and 
the  mean  height  ascertained,  after  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  temperature,  the  difference  in 
the  level  of  the  places  of  observation  would  be  found 
with  great  accuracy. ' 

The  changes  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
Barometer  also  indicate,  in  some  degree,  the  changers 
of  the  weather.  .The  causes  which  influence  these 
atmospheric  changes,  are  too  little  understood  to 
enable  us  to  reduce  such  observations  to  any  certainty. 
Still,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  a  rising 
barometer  is  accompanied  with  fair  weather,  and  a 
falling  barometer  with  stormy  weather.  The  marks, 
however,  of  "  Fair,"  "  Set-fair,"  "  Rain,"  "  Stormy," 
and  the  like,  which  are  sometimes  placed  upon 
Barometers,  cannot  be  depended  upon.  When  the 
Barometer  stands  at  the  point  marked  "  Rain,"  but 
is  rising,  it  is  more  hkely  to  introduce  fine  weather, 
than  if  the  Barometer  stands  at  "  Fair,"  and  is 
falUng.  The  direction  of  the  wind  also  influences  the 
Barometer  materially.  In  this  country,  the  Baro- 
meter usually  stands  higher  when  the  wind  blows 
from  a  northern  quarter,  than  when  it  blows  from  a 
southern  one. 

The  Barometer  shows  very  clearly  what  an  enor 
mous  pressure  our  own  bodies  are  constantly  sus- 
taining from  the  atmosphere,  without  our  being 
sensible  of  it.  The  pressure  upon  every  square  inch 
of  our  body,  at  any  time,  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  mercury,  an  inch  square,  and 
of  the  same  height  as  that  in  the  Barometer  at  the 
time.  When  the  Barometer  stands  at  thirty  inches, 
this  pressure  is  about  15  lbs.  upon  each  square  inch, 
so  that  an  ordinary  man  sustains,  on  his  whole  body, 
a  pressure  of  about  30,000 lbs.,  or  1000 lbs.  for  each 
inch  of  the  mercury.  If  the  mercury  in  the  Baro- 
meter, therefore,  falls  one  inch,  the  pressure  which  such 
a  man  sustains,  is  diminished  by  about  1000  lbs.  3  if 
the  mercury  faUs  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  the  pressure 
is  diminished  by  100  lbs.,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
for  other  changes. 

The  reason  why  we  are  insensible  of  this  great 
pressure  is,  that  it  is  equally  exerted  upon  every 
part  of  our  body,  above,  below,  and  on  all  sides :  so 
that  the  atmosphere  acts  not  as  a  weight,  pressing 
down,  but  as  an  elastic  brace,  encompassing  our 
limbs,  and  tending  to  strengthen  the  vessels  against 
the  internal  pressure  arising  from  the  blood,  and 
other  fluids  which  they  contain.  C. 


The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth,  the  next  good 
sense,  the  third  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  wit. — Sir 
W.  Temple. 


There  is  nothing  too  little  for  so  little  a  creature  as  man. 
It  is  by  studying  little  things  that  we  attain  the  gi-eat  art 
of  having  as  little  misery,  and  as  much  happiness,  as  pos- 
sible.— I)r,  Johnson. 


THE   SERPSNT8   BATH. 

A  LEGEND  OV  TRS  DUCIIY  OF  NASSAU 

Once  upon  a  time,  it  seems,  there  was  an  heifer,  with 
which  every  thing  in  nature  seemed  to  disagree.  The  more 
she  ate  the  thinner  she  grew — the  more  her  mother  licked 
her  hide,  the  rougher  and  the  more  staring  was  her  coat-— 
not  a  fly  in  the  forest  would  bite  her — ^never  was  she 
seen  to  chew  the  cud — ^but  hide-bound  and  melancholy, 
her  hips  seemed  actually  to  be  protruding  from  her  skin. 
What  was  the  matter  with  her  no  one  knew — what  could 
cure  her  no  one  could  divine — in  short,  deserted  by  her 
master  and  her  species,  she  was,  as  the  faculty  would  term 
it,  given  up. 

In  a  few  weeks,  however,  she  suddenly  reappeared 
among  the  herd,  with  ribs  covered  with  fle^ — eyes  like  a 
deer — skin  sleek  as  a  mole's — ^breath  s^^eetly  smelling  of 
milk — saliva  hanging  in  ringlets  from  her  jaw!  Every 
day  seemed  to  confirm  her  health ;  and  the  phenomenon 
was  so  striking,  that  the  herdsman  having  watched  her, 
discovered  that  regularly  every  evening  she  wormed  her 
way  in  secret  into  the  forest,  until  she  reached  and  re- 
freshed herself  at  a  spring  of  water — ^haunted  by  harmless 
serpents,  when  full  grown  about  four  feet  in  length. 

The  circumstance,  it  seems,  had  been  almost  for- 
gotten by  the  peasant,  when  a  young  Nassau  lady  began 
to  show  exactly  the  symptoms  of  the  he^er.  Mother, 
sisters,  friends,  father,  all  tried  io  cure  her,  but  in  vain ; 
and  the  physician  actually 

Had  ta'en  his  leave  with  sighs  and  sorrow. 
Despairing  of  his  fee  to-morrow, 

when  the  herdsman,  happening  to  hear  of  her  case,  pre 
vailed  upon  her  at  last  to  try  the  heifer's  secret  remedy ;  she 
did  so,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  the  utter  astonisnment 
of  her  friends,  she  became  one  of  the  stoutest  young  women 
in  the  duchy.  What  had  suddenly  cured  one  sick  lady 
was  soon  deemed  a  proper  prescription  for  others,  and  all 
cases  meeting  with  success,  the  spring  gradually  rose  into 
notice  and  repute.  I  may  observe,  by-tlie-by,  that  even  to 
this  day,  horses  are  brought  by  the  peasants  to  be  bathed  , 
and  I  have  good  authoritv  for  believing,  that,  in  cases  of 
slight  consumption  of  the  lungs  (a  disorder  common 
enough  among  hoi'ses),  the  animal  recovers  his  flesh  with 
surpnsing  rapidity.  Nay,  I  have  seen  even  pigs  bath«4, 
though  I  must  own.  that  they  appeared  to  have  no  other 
disorder  except  hunger. — Quarterly  Review, 

THE    INDIAN    ICHNEUMON. 

Thb  Indian  Ichneumon  is  a  small  creature,  in  appearance 
between  a  weasel  and  a  mungoose.  It  is  of  infinite  use  to 
the  natives,  from  its  inveterate  enmitvto  snakes,  which  would 
otherwise  render  every  footstep  of  the  traveller  dangerous. 
The  proofs  of  sagacity  which  I  have  seen  in  this  Uttle  animal 
are  truly  siurprising,  and  afford  a  beautiful  instance  of  the 
wisdom  with  whidi  Providence  has  fitted  the  powers  of 
ever^  animal,  to  its  particular  situation  on  the  globe.  This 
dimmutive  creature,  on  seeing  a  snake  ever  so  large,  will 
instantly  dart  on  it  and  seize  it  by  the  throat,  provided  he 
finds  himself  in  an  open  place,  where  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  running  to  a  certain  herb,  which  he  knows  instinetively 
to  be  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  the  bite,  if  he  should 
happen. to  receive  one.  I  was  present  at  an  experiment 
tried  at  Columho,  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  this  circum- 
stance. The  Ichneumon,  procured  for  the  purpose,  was 
first  shown  the  snake  in  a  close  room.  On  being  let  down 
to  the  ground,  he  did  not  discover  any  inclination  whatever 
to  attack  his  enemy,  but  ran  prying  about  the  room,  to 
discover  if  there  was  an^  hole  or  aperture  by  which  he 
might  get  out.  On  findmg  none,  he  returned  hastily  to 
his  master,  and  placing  himself  in  his  bosom,  could  not  by 
any  means  be  induced  to  quit  it,  or  f&ce  the  snake.  On 
being  carried  out  of  the  house,  however,  and  laid  near  his 
antagonist  in  an  open  place,  he  instantly  flew  at  the  snake 
and  soon  destroyea  it.  He  then  suddenly  disappeared  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  again  returned  as  soon  as  he  had  found 
the  herb  and  eaten  ol  it.  This  useful  instinct  impels  the 
animal  to  have  recourse  to  the  herb  on  all  occasions,  where 
it  is  engaged, with  a  snake,  whether  poisonous  or  not. 
The  one  employed  in  this  experiment  was  of  the  harmless 
kind,  and  procured  for  the  purpose.-— Pxrcival's  Ceylon 

LONDON : 
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GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

The  City  of  Gloucester  is  said  to  have  been  called 
by  the  ancient  Britons  Caerglow,  The  Fair  City, 
from  its  fine,  healthy  situation,  and  the  beairty  of 
its  buildings.  This  name  was  changed  by  the  Romans 
into  Glevutiiy  or  Gleva,  to  which  the  Saxons,  as  was 
their  frequent  custom,  added  cester,  which  means  a 
eastle  or  fortifkatioB,  and  called  it  Glev-cesier,  wlience 
its  present  name  m  easily  derived. 

The  Cathedral  is  an  ancient  and  nobk  fabric.  Its 
tower  i»  considered  one  of  the  handsontest  and  most 
curioos  pieces  of  Gothic  lapchitectare  in  England. 
Our  Tcaders  will  perceive  by  the  engraving,  that  it 
consists  of  two  stories,  of  eqxsal  height^  and  that  it 
is  richly  ornamented.  The  upper  story  terminates 
in  a  parapet  with  battlements.  Bead  from  the  cor- 
ners rise  light  and  graceful  pinnacles,  btit  of  great 
strength.  \ 

Before,  however,  we  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
the  present  building,  we  will  furnish  a  short  account 
of  the  ancient  Abbey,  oa.  the  site  of  which  the 
Cathedral  stands.  Wulphere,  the  first  Christian 
king  of  Mercia,  began  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter's, 
Gloucester ;  and  Ethehred,  his  brother  and  successor, 
who  was  afterwards  a  monk,  carried  on  and  finished 
it  about  the  year  680.  It  was  originally  governed 
by  abbesse3,  the  first  ci  whom  was  Kyneburg,  the 
wife  .oi  Aldred,  kin^.  of  Northumberland.  After 
the  death  of  the  third  abbess,  which  happened  in 
767,  and  dnring  the  wars  which  followed  between 
the  rival  kings  of  Wessex  and  Mercia,  the  nui^ 
left  their  monastery.  It  continued  desolate  till  about 
823,  when  iit  was  restored.  King  Canute,  in  1022, 
having  turned  out  the  secular  m«^s,  placed  in  it 
monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  appointing  Edric 
the  first  Abbot.  Next  to  him,  Aldred,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  greatly  added  to  the  monastery,  having 
pulled  down  the  old  church,  and  built  a  new  one 
neater  the  walla  of  the 'town.  In  1087  this  new 
Minater,  aa  it  was  called,  was  burnt,  with  a  large 
portkm  of  the  city,  by  the  adherents  of  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy.  But  though  it  was  quickly 
l-eslored,  it  waa  again  burnt  in  1101,  a  casualty 
which  occnvMd  repeatedly  afterwards  j  but  it  was, 
probably,  on  no  occasion  entirely  destroyed  to  the 
ground. 

The  Abbots  had  great  power,  and  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Peers  of  the  Realm.  Under 
them  were  numerous  oflkers  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery, apod  the  number  of  monks  residing  in  it,  in 
1 104,  amounted  to  a  hundred.  It  is  recorded,  that 
en  the  occasion  of  tha^  horrible  murder  of  Edward 
the  Secona  al  Beiheley  Castle,  in  1327,  the  Abbot 
(ThokeyX  h«armg  of  it,  assembled  his  convent 
and  accompanied  by  them  iathei^  fuB  robes,  and 
by  the  greater  portioB  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gh>u- 
cester,  went  ia  a  procesaoa  to  Bertteley,  and  brought 
away  the  eovpae  of  the  murdered  kkw.  It  was 
eftetwavda  p«iva«eiy,  mA  dec«rt*y,  buried  m  the 
Abbay,  Hit  aoi^  XdwsMl  tka  Thi»d,  erected  a  ^e 
monniaM«t  tcfc  ki*  m«»«»y,  «d  feuiided  a  ch»^ 
ttiospojiwh«ipahewa»  buB^Ki    The  ci»e«mrtaaee  of 

^"TSlV^!^  ^  ^  ^  ««»5f.  Wtcheted  iir 
^^^^S"^^'  ""^^  itoo^^rf  the  moat  paiaM 
and  aa»tiii»  pagea  0*  tie  ii«^ 

^  •#  Cawwsiamj.  Iha  eil^ Kte  havdiy  fenzie 
enough  ^  ccartaitt  Iha  MsAera  of  peoule  w^ 
amvad  ^  M,m^  a«  the  iff^ihted^arlh^s 
shittci  a^  fcom  A^  jpewxt  may  be  dftted  the 
origi*  rf  «he  CathedM  «»  i«  now  appears.     The 

1^1!^^  ^r}y^  ^y  AW>trt  Wygemore  (1330), 
out  or  these  ohhtiooa. 


Succeeding  Abbottf  eoutiBfaod  fa  add  to  the  work, 
particularly  Walter  Froucester,  who  (|ied  In  1412, 
after  having  made  the  spacious  and  handsome  clois- 
ters; and  Abbot  Seabroke,  who  pulled  down  the  old 
tower,  and  began  to  build  the  present  beautiful  one  - 
he  also  paved  the  choir.  He  died  in  1457,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  on  the  south-west  end  of  the 
choir,  where  his  monument  appears,  with  his  figure 
in  alabaster.  In  this  Abbot's  time,  the  New  Inn,  in 
Northgate  Street,  was  built  by  one  of  the  monks, 
who  had  an  underground  passage  made  from  the 
Inn  to  the  Abbey,  which  passage  still  remains,  but  is 
walled  up  at  both  ends,  llie  inn  was  built  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Abbey,  and  for  the  reception  of  pil- 
grims. The  last  Abbot  was  "William  Parker,  who 
was  elected  in  1514;  before  quitting  his  office,  he 
vastly  improved  the  Cathedral,  and  •  the  premises 
attached  to  it.  His  monumental  effigy,  with  the 
mitre  and  crosier,  may  be  seen  in  the  chapel  cm  the 
north  side  of  the  choir.  The  establishment  continued 
to  be  governed  by  Abbots,  till  the  Reformation  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  its  income, 
according  to  Dugdale,  was  upwards  of  1900/.  At 
the  suppression  of  the  Abbey,  Henry  made  Gloucester 
a  Bishopric,  and  the  Abbey  Church  became  a 
Cathedral. 

The  second  person  consecrated  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, after  the  Reformation,  was  John  Hooper, 
who  subsequently  became  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
holding  both  dioceses  together.  But  this  did  not 
last  long;  as  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  Hooper  was 
marked  out  for  the  first  sacrifice,  by  Giardiner  and 
Bonner,  who  disliked  him,  on  account  of  his  former 
opposition  to  them.  Accordingly,  after  remaining 
for  some  time  m  prison,  he  was  brought  before 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  several  others, 
at  St.  Mary  Overy's  Church,  (now  St  Saviour's 
South wark,)  and  there  condemned  as  an  heretic. 
This  was  in  January,  1554-5.  He  was  soon  removed 
to  Gloucester,  and  on  February  9th,  this  martyr  to 
the  truth  was  bnmt,  near  an  elm-tree  without  the 
gate,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  lower  church- 
yard. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral,  as  stated  by 
Dugdale  are  as  follow : — 


Total  length  and  breadth  .  • 
Length  of  the  Nave  •  .  . 
Length  of  the  Choir  .  .  , 
Length  of  our  Lady's  Chapel 
Height  of  the  Tower  .  .  . 
Oloisters     •••»••. 


420  feet  by  144. 
171  feet. 

140  feet,  (86  feet  high.) 
90  feet  by  30. 
225  feet. 
148  feet  by  141. 


To  each  of  these  we  will  shortly  advert  in  their  order. 
The  Navb  of  this  beautiful  Church  consists  of  a 
middle-aisle  and  two  side-aisles,  separated  from  the 
middle  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  eight  on  each  side,  seven 
of  which  are  round,  and  are  about  seven  yards  in 
cfa-cumference;  the  eighth  is  fluted.  On  entering  the 
Choir  from  the  nave,  the  view  is  exceedingly  fine. 
This  part  of  the  structure,  indeed,  includes  every 
perfection  to  which  Gothic  architecture  had  attained 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1741,  during  the 
removal  of  an  old  stone  screen,  which  divided  the 
Mve  from  the  choir,  the  bodies  of  three  Abbots  were 
discovered,  in  stone  coffins,  part  of  the  gloves  and 
dress  stiU  remaining.  In  1820,  the  present  screen 
was  added,  and  certain  judicious  alterations  «id  im- 
provements were  adopted. 

Extending  from  one  side  of  the  choir  to  the  other 
IS  the  famous  Whispering-Gallery,  built  in  the 
form  of  an  octagon.  If  a  person  whispers  at  one 
side,  every  syllable  may  be  clearly  heard  on  the  other 
side,  which  is  seventy-five  feet  distant,  although  the 
passage  »  open  in  the  middle,  and  there  are  lai^e 
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openings  in  the  wall  for  a  door  iind  window.     In  the 
middle  of  the  whispering-place  are  these  verses  : 

Doubt  not  but  God,  who  sits  on  high, 

Thy  secret  prayers  can  hear, 
When  a  dead-wail  thus  cunningly 

Conveys  soft  whispers  to  the  ear. 

About  the  choir  are  twelve  chapels,  dedicated  to  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  Under  the  church  is  the  charnel- 
house,  in  which  are  large  quantities  of  bones  piled 
up.  Here,  also,  are  four  chapels,  in  the  altar-places 
qf  which  some  piscitue,  or  basins  for  the  sacred  water, 
are  yet  to  be  seen.  Our  Lady's  Chapel,  as  it  is 
called  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  the  latest  part  of 
the  church  in  date.  It  has  been  used  for  early 
morning  prayers  since  the  time  o£  the  seats  being 
removed  thither  from  the  choir,  when  that  was 
beautified.  At  the  east  end  is  a  fine  high  altar;  end 
a  large  window,  of  curiously-painted  glass;  but 
the  figures  are  now  effaced,  l^s  chapel  is  said  to 
have  been  once  richly  and  expensively  adorned.  The 
battlements  which  were  upon  it  were  destroyed 
during  the  disturbances  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
lofty  and  elegant  Towkr,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded^  has  a  peal  of  eight  bdls :  it  i«  stated  in  a  : 
small  but  good  account  of  the  Cathedral,  printed  at 
Gloucester,  that  tl)e  chimes  play  to  the  following 
verses  by  Dr.  Jeffries :  if  the  po^ry  is  humble,  die 
sentiments  at  least  are  exodlent. 

Haai!  hart!  how  awift  the  mimites  fly; 
And  we  not  yet  prepared  to  die. 
The  chiming  clocks  repeat  their  sound. 
To  warn  poor  mortals  to  the  ground. 
By  day,  by  night,  or  in  the  morning, 
Dea^  stniies  his  dart,  without  a  warning; 
How  quick,  how  quick,  the  dreary  callt 
The  moments  fly,  and  we  must  fail. 

Awake,  awake,  thou  drowsy  mon. 

And  haste  to  put  thy  garments  on ; 

Bring  out  thy  team,  while  I  fetch  miite,        ^ 

And  call  up  Dell  to  nil k  the  kine^ 

Gee,  DobbiQ,  see,  the  clock  strikes  eight. 

And  we  sliall  hear  the  chimes  go  straight  ■ 

At  eight,  at  one,  again  at  five. 

They  warn  us  to  repent  and  live! 

If  we  repent,  and  love,  and  fear. 
We're  sure  to  find,  our  God  is  near: 
O  let  UK,  then,  do  all  we  can. 
For  He  will  bless  the  husbandman. 
Dangers  attend  e*,  from  the  womb. 
And  aching  cares  point  to  the  tomb ', 
O  then,  it  is  but  just  and  right. 
To  pray  at  morn,  at  noon,  at  night; 
That,  when  we  leave  this  world  of  sorrow. 
We  may  be  happy  on  the  morrow. 

The  great  Cloisters  are  well  worthy  of  notice  for 
their  beauty  and  extent.  On  the  south  side  are 
twenty  seats,  originally  intended  for  the  monks. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  marched  his  army  to 
Gloucester,  diagraced  this  place,  but  himself  and 
his  memory  still  more,  by  making  it  a  stable  for  his 
horsqs. 

We  will  conclude  this  memoir  with  a  list  of  several 
of  the  eminent  persons  who  have  been  buried  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral  j  though  with  regard  to  a  few 
of  the  first  named,  uncertain  tradition  can  be  the 
only  authority  for  the  statement. 

Arvihagus,  King  of  Britain,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Joseph  of  Arimatheay  and 
that  he  died  and  waft  buried  al  Glouceftter,  a.d.  74. 

Lucius,  the  great  graodsoa  of  the  preceding,  and  king 
of  Britain*  who,  a.d.  1 79,  appointed  a  bishop  at  Gloucester. 
The  original  church  of  St.  Peter'g,  Cornhill,  London,  is 
reported  to  have  been  £bunded  by  him*  or  at  least  in  his 
reign,  about  1653  vcars  ago!  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History, 
say&  that  Lucius  built  a  church  at  Gloucester. 

OsaicK,  King  of  Northumberland  (died  729);  Ktnb* 
BURO,  his  sister,  first  abbess;  Eadburo,  and  her  sister, 
EvAH,  second  and  third  abbesses];  Prince  Kthblrbd  (died 
90S),  and  his  wife,  Elfleda,  (920.)  Abbot  Skrlo  (1104), 
chaplain  to  William  the  First.    Abbot  Aldrbo.  who  built 

the  old  cbttrcby  (lOdd.)   Robsjct  CuatboisSi  Duko  of 


Normandy,  ^dest  son  of  Willism  the  First :  he  died  at  Car- 
diff Castle,  in  1134,  after  a  confinement  there  of  twenty- 
six  years.  His  effigy,  curiously  carved  in  Irish  oak,  lying 
at  length,  cross-legged,  remained  perfect  till  1641,  when 
the  parliamentary  soldiers  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  pieces 
were,  however,  bought  by  Sir  Humphry  Tracy,  and  at  the 
Restoration  refitted  and  fresh  painted.  Near  him  lies  his 
brother,  Richard  Curthoise.  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford  (1276),  and  his  wife.  King  Edward  the  Second, 
(murdered  1327.)  Abbot  Seabrokk  (died  1457),  and 
Parker,  (last  Abbot.)  Bishop  Miles  Smith  (died  1624), 
called,  from  his  learning,  particularly  his  vast  knowledge 
of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Eastern  languages,  "  the  Walking 
Library.**  He  was  one  of  the  persons  appointed  by  King 
James  tho  First,  to  examine  the  new  translation  of  the 
Bible.  He  also  translated  the  four  greater  and  the  twelve 
lesser  Prophets,  and  composed  the  preface  which  now  ap- 
pears before  our  Churdi  Bibtes.  He  was  lamented  by  the 
poor,  to  whom  he  had  heen  a  kind  friend.  Ctbneral 
Crawford  (killed  at  the  siege  of  Hereford,  1649.)  Judge 
PowBLL,  praised  by  Swift  for  his  good  nature  and  wit, 
(died  1713.)  The  pious  Bish<^  Benson  (died  1752), 
who  expended  the  greater  part  of  his  income  in  relieving 
the  poor,  and  to  whose  memory,  on  a  fine  marble  monu- 
ment, is  a  beautiful  inscriptioii,  for  which  we  regret  we 
have  not  room.  Dean  Tucbxr,  en  eminent  writer  (died 
1 799.)    The  learned  Bishop  Warburton  (died  1 779.)  &c. 

One  cf  the  most  intereBtlog  monuments  in  the 
cathedral  is  that  to  the  memorf  of  Mrs.Modey,  who 
died  in  childbirth,  at  sea,  on  her  way  from  India  to 
this  countrf,  aged  29*  Besides  the  inscription  re- 
cording the  event,  the  following  passage  from  the 
Revelation  (xx.  13,)  is  placed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  monument : — And  the  Sea  gave  up  tke  dead  which 
wer^  in  it, " 

INIany  might  be  mentioned  besides,  but  our  limits 
preclude  us  from  doing  more  than  alluding  to  two 
other  memorials  of  the  departed  great  and  good.  In 
the  body  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  very  beautiful  monu- 
ment to  the  late  excellent  Rev.  R.  Raikes,  a  native 
of  Gloucester  -,  as  well  as  a  fine  statue  to  one  of 
the  noblest  benefactors  to  his  race  that  ever  lived,-^ 
we  mean  Dr.  Edward  Jennbr,  "the  di«coverer* 
of  Vaccination,'*  who  died  at  Berkeley,  his  native 
place,  January  26,  1823,  and  was  buried  in  Grlou-^ 
tester  Cathedral. 


A  PROFLIGATE  voung  fellow  seeing  an  aged  hermit  go  by 
him  barefoot,  •Father,"  says  he,  **you  are  in  a  very  mise 
rable  condition  if  tliere  is  not  another  world.'*    "True, 
Son,**  said  the  hermit,  **but  what  is  thy  condition  If  there  be?** 

How  fAoomv  would  be  the  mansions  of  the  dead  to  him* 
who  did  not  know  tliat  he  should  never  die;  that  what  now 
acts  shall  continue  its  agency,  and  what  now  thinks  sliaii 
think  on  for  ever. — ^Dr.  Johnsok* 


Bomb  months  before  his  death.  Sir  Henry  Wottnn  became 
retired  and  contemplative;  in  which  time  he  was  often 
visited  by  a  friend,  to  whom  upon  an  oceasion  he  spake 
to  this  purpose:  "I  have,  in  my  passage  to  my  grave, 
met  with  most  of  those  joys  of  which  a  discmirstve  soul 
is  capable ;  and  been  entertained  with  more  inferior  plea- 
sures than  the  sons  of  men  are  usually  made  partakers 
of:  nevertheless,  in  this  voyage  I  have  not  always  floated 
on  the  calm  sea  of  content ;  but  have  often  met  with  cross 
winds  and  storms,  and  with  many  troubles  of  mind  and 
temptations  to  evil.  And  yet,  though  I  hare  been,  and  am 
a  man  compassed  about  with  human  frailties.  Almighty 
God  hath  by  his  grace  prevented  me  from  making:  shipwrecK 
of  feith  and  a  goodconseience;  the  thought  of  which  is 
now  the  jov  of  my  heart,  and  I  most  humbly  praise  him  fbr 
it :  and  I  numbly  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  myself,  but 
he  that  hath  kept  me  to  this  great  age,  and  let  him  take 
the  glory  of  his  greet  mercy.  And,  mv  dear  friend,  I  now 
see  mat  I  draw  near  my  harbour  of  death ;  that  harbour 
that  will  secure  me  ftem  all  the  fViture  storms  and  waves 
of  this  restless  world ;  and  I  praise  God  I  am  willing  to 
leave  it,  and  expect  a  better ;  that  world  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousnoss ;  and  I  long  for  it  !'*— -Walton's  L\fe, 
^  105—2 
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SOME  ACCOTINT  OP  KOORDISTAN.  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 


Thi  eounby  inhabited  hv  the  Kootds  is  n  district  of 
central  Aiia,  known  by  tne  name  of  Koordittan.  It  u 
■ituate  on  the  confines  of  Peraiti  and  Turkey,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  b;  Armenia,  on  tbe  west  bjr  tbe  river 
Hgris,  on  Iho  east  by  the  plains  of  the  Persian  provinces, 
Imk  and  Aderbuan,  and  on  the  south  by  tbe  Turkiih 
tsrritoriei  of  Ba^;dad.  Tbe  tract  comprised  nithia  these 
.  limitH  is  Koordutan,  properly  so  called;  but  scattered 
tribes  of  Koordi  are  to  be  found  dispersed  over  a  much 
wider  extent  of  country.  The  geneial  faoe  of  the  soil  may 
be  soon  described.  It  is  almost  one  immense  cluster  of 
small  mountains,  occasionally  intersected  by  loftier  ranges, 
on  the  summits  of  which,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Asia, 
there  are  table-landa,  .which,  from  their  extreme  elevation, 
are  subject  to  intense  cold. 

The  most  remarkable  fbatura  in  ths  character  of  this 
paople  is  the  savage  independenoe  which  they  have  ever 
maintained,  during  the  course  of  twenty-three  centuries. 
In  tbe  time  of  Xraophon,  who  meniions  them  under  the 
name  of  the  Kardoitchoi,  "  they  wera  a  wariike  nation, 
and  not  sabiect  to  tbe  kii^ ;"  and  the  same  description  is 
equally  apiuicabie  to  them  at  the  present  day.  Their 
mountain-onieb  have  indeed 'geneially  acknowledged  the 
authority  <^  a  paramount  lord ;  but  his  supremacy  has 
never  extended  to  the  right  of  inteiference  in  the  internal 
government  of  their  country.  As  they  form  a  frontier  of 
separation  between  Tnrk^  and  Persia,  their  poUtical 
allegiance  is  divided  between  the  mien  of  those  empires. 
Hie  sonthero  and  western  districts  profess  to  be  subject  to 
tbe  Turkish  government,  while  those  that  are  situated 
more  to  the  nrath  and  eaat,  declare  themselves  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  Persia.  .The  Ottoman  Sultan, 
being  leas  able  than  the  Persian  monarch  to  coerce  the 


ductive  allegiance. 

The  Koords  have  never  been  united  under  one  ruler, 
but  the  chief  of  each  tribe  exercises  all  the  ftinctiftni  of  a 
■overeign  within  his  own  territory.  By  &r  the  most 
powerftil  of  these  feudatories  is  the  Walt/,  or  Prince,  of 
Ardelan,  a  large  province  of  Persian  Koordistan.  "  My 
country,"  to  use  hu  own  words,  when  addressing  Sir  John 
Malcolm  in  1810,  "  is  above  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  We  owe  and  pay  alle- 
siance  to  the  kinfsof  Pravia,  but  we  are  exempted  from 
that  severity  of  nue  which  often  ruins  oar  neighbours,  who 
poMott  .rich  plaini  and  wealthy  cities.   Ardelan  presents 


little 'tcmptatioB  to  an  invader.  It  abonnds  in  nothing," 
added  he,  smiling,  "  but  brave  men  and  hardy  horses." 

The  habits  of  the  Koords  are  those  of  other  pastoral 
tribes  in  Asia,  The  mountains  afford  food  for  their  flocks, 
in  which  dieir  wealth  mainly  consists,  and  a  secure  al'ode 
tot  thenlselves  and  their  families.  They  descend  to  the 
plains  in  the  early  spring  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  in 
summer  to  reap  the  harvest.  The  products  of  the  soil  are 
various ;  tbe  valleys  are  highly  fruitful,  and,  besides  grain 
of  various  sorts,  yield  large  crops  of  flax,  catloD,  tobacco, 
and  manna,  which  is  here  the  substitute  Ibr  sugar. ' 

But  tbe  grand  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Koords,  is  their  inordinate  and  determined  spirit  of 
plunder.  With  them  plnnderiif^  is  a  natural  occupation ; 
and  every  unhappy  stronger,  whom  chance  or  curiosity 
throws  in  their  way,  tbey  regard  as  their  lawfbl  prey. 
Should  the  unfortunate  being  happen  to  be  poor  and 
ragged,  be  is  severely  beaten  for  not  naving  brought  suin- 
cient  property  to  m^w  him  worth  robbing.  They  are  not 
only  daring  robbers,  but  skilfbl  thieves ;  and  their  boldness 
is  solely  equalled  by  their  address.  Sir  John  Malcolm',  on 
his  mission  to  the  Court  of  Persia  in  IHID,  had  scarcely 
set  foot  in  their  territory,  when  he  was  attacked,  in  spite  of 
his  imposing  appearance,  and  his  numerous  attendants. 
Captain  Keppel  was  closely  watched  fiir  several  miles,  and 
narrowly  escaped  a  similar  visitation.  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  less  fortunate ;  a  contribution  of  2500  piastres  (about 
12sl.  sterling),  was  levied  on  the  caravan  by  which  be 
journeyed,  before  it  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

The  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  Koordistan  is  exercised  with 
mildness,  and  obeyed  with  cheerfulness.  Its  enforcement 
is,  in  all  cases,  attended  b^  an  extreme  regard  to  the 
national  customs  and  prejudices.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  occurred  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  visited  Persia  in 
IBIO.  "  I  was  encsmaped,"  he  says,  "  at  a  village  called 
ZG^ht,  situated  within  twenty-flve  mile*  of  Sennah,  tho 
capital <^ Ardelan.  TheofficervhoattendedasiVfeAfndndAt-, 
or  <  entertainer,'  to  the  mission,  on  the  part  of  the  Waly, 
informed  me,  that  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Soorsoor  (some 
lamilieB  of  which  were  encamped  within  a  mile),  bad,  the 
day  before,  murdered  his  fother.  He  will,  of  course,  be 
put  to  deatb."  I  observed.  "  I  do  not  think  he  will,"  said 
the  Mehmfindfir ;  "  he  is  himself  heir,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  demand  his  blood."  "  Will  not  the  prince  of  th« 
country  take  care  that  Ihis  parricide  does  not  escape?" 
"  The  Waly,"  ho  cooly  replied,  "  cannot  interfere  in  a  c&se 
like  this,  unless  appealed  to;  and,  after  alt,"   said  he^ 
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*  if  the  affair  be  agitated,  the  millder  will  be  compounded. 
Among  Koords,  who  are  always  at  war/*  he  added,  "  the 
life  of  an  active  young  man  is  much  too  valuable  to  be 
taken  away  on  account  of  a  dead  old  one  I** 

There  are  several  cities  in  Koordistan,  but  the  military 
tribes  of  that  country  seldom  congregate  in  large  encamp- 
ments. The  prince  of  Ardelan  lives  in  great  luxury  and 
splendour  in  his  capital,  whose  inhabitants  mostly  appear 
to  enjoy  ai&uenoe.  Their  condition  "presents  a  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  rude  population, 
who  glory  in  their  wild  freedom ;  and  while  they  rejoice  in 
the  state  and  magnificence  of  the  prince  and  chie&  to 
whom  they  owe  hereditary  allegiance,  look  down  with  pity 
and  contempt  on  the  less-warlike,  but  more  civilized  com- 
munity, by  whom  their  rulers  are  immediately  surrounded. 
Knowledge  they  have  ever  despised,  and  religion  is  scarcely 
known  among  them.  They  profess,  indeed,  the  feith  of 
Mahomet,  but  are,  in  general,  as  regardless  of  its  sub- 
stance as  of  its  ceremonies.  Sir  John  lifalcolm  found 
ferty  families  of  Nestorian  Christians  residing  in  Sennah, 
the  heads  of  which,  with  their  pastor,  visited  him.  **  There 
were,"  says  the  Author  of  Sketches  of  Persia^  **  many  of 
the  same  sect,  the  good  priest  informed  us,  in  Koordistan, 
who  had  raided  there  ever  since  its  separation  from  the 
Greek  Church,  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries ;  as  fer  hun- 
self  and  his  little  flock,**  he  added,  "  thev  had  a  small 
church  at  Sennah,  and  were,  as  their  fathers  had  been, 
not  only  tolerated,  but  protected  by  the  princes  of  Ardelan.** 

The  costume  of  the  Koords  is  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
tveme.  The  lively  and  varied  colours  of  their  dresses, 
composed  of  doth,  silks,  and  velvets,  far  exceed  the 
sonabre  hues  of  the  Persian  cottons  and  sheep-skins.  Their 
persons  are  equally  striking,  especially  in  the  countenance, 
which  has  an  onginality  and  ferociousness  of  air  quite 
characteristic.  Their  general  appearance  mav  be  fairly 
estimated  from  the  illustration  prefixed  to  this  article, 
which  contains  the  portraits  of  three  of  them  that  were 
sketched  by  Mr.  Moner,  who  tells  us,  that  the  man  with  a 
spear  in  his  hand  was  called  Okout,  "  bull,**  on  account 
of  his  great  strength. 


GratitudIe.— A  Swedish  Colonel,  bv  an  accidental  fire 
which  consumed  his  house,  lost  the  whole  of  his  property. 
Some  time  after,  a  lottery  was  set  on  foot  by  hi^  friends,  |o 
reimburse  him.  In  the  opening  of  this  business,  a  letter 
arrived  firom  Pomerania,  enclosing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rix-dollars,  without  the. name  of  any  donor,  but  with  a 
short  note,  requesting  that  the  Colonel  would  remember 
**  the  broken  punch-bowl.**  It  was  a  long  time  before  he 
could  unravel  this  mystery ;  but  at  last,  he  recollected  that 
many  years  before,  being  in  a  tavern  where  there  was  a 
great  concourse  of  peo^e  and  much  rejoicing,  a  female 
servant  dropped  from  her  hands  a  large  China  punch-bowl 
full  of  punch.  Her  mistress,  in  violent  anger,  threatened 
her  with  instant  dismissal,  and  that  she  should  be  sent 
to  prison  if  she  did  not  make* good  the  loss:  upon  which 
the  Colonel  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  poor  girl,  and  him- 
self paid  for  the  damage  which  had  been  sustained.  This 
curious  anecdote  becoming  the  subject  of  conversation  in 
Stockholm,  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  King.  Gus- 
tavus  the  Fourth  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  sent  a 
present  of  one  thousand  rix-uoUars,  with  this  message: 
''  I  am  aware  that  the  Colonel's  friends  have  instituted 
a  lottery  upon  his  account.  It  is  prohibited  hy  the  laws, 
to  undertake  any  lottery  without  previous  permission  from 
the  master  of  the  police.  Tell  the  Colonel  I  know  that 
officer ;  that  he  is  an  humane  and  polite  man,  not  hkely  to 
refuse  a  reasonable  request;  it  is  my  wish  that  the  Colonel 
should  ask  his  permission  fer  the  lottery,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  bear  a  part  in  it/*— ^Dr.  E.  D.  Clabub. 

Hs  that  sins  against  men  may  fear  discovery,  but  he  who 
sins  against  God  is  sure  of  it. — Jomu  ofNmflaud. 

Whbw  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  detained  in  the  isle  of  Sky 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  he  was  suddenly  roused,  at 
being  told  that  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  vessel  in  which 
he  was  to  embark,  ready  to  sail.  He  immediately,  with 
composure  and  solemnity,  repeated  the  observation  of 
Epietetus,  that,  ''as  man  has  the  voyage  of  death  before 
him,  whatev^er  may  be  his  employment,  he  should  be  ready 
at  the  master  s  cmI;  and  an  old  man  should  never  be  far 
from  the  shore»  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  himself 
ready." 


FELIX  NEFF, 

PASTOR   OF  THE    HIGH   ALPS. 

We  lately*  gave  some  account  of  the  zealous  and 
indefatigable  Oberlin.  To  that  account  it  may  not 
be  an  unsuitable  supplement^  if  We  now  add  a  short 
memoir  of  one  who  professed  to  consider  Oberlin  as 
"  his  delight  and  his  model."  This  was  Felix  Neff, 
Pastor  of  the  High  Alps^  in  Dauphind.  But  it  may 
render  his  history  more  intelligible^  and,  perhaps, 
more  interesting,  if  we  first  say  a  few  words,  both  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  exercised  his  ministry, 
and  of  the  local  circumstances  of  the  region  when? 
his  lot  was  cast. 

Our  readers,  then,  must  cany  themselves  in  fancy 
to  the  lofty  Alps  that  separate  France  from  Italy. 
In  the  descent  from  these  mountains,  on  either  side, 
there  lie  embosomed  deep  and  secluded  valleys,  in 
which,  it  appears,  there  have  existed,  from  very 
early  ages  of  the  Gospel,  generations  of  Christians, 
who  have  professed  the  faith  of  Christ  as  they 
received  it  from  the  mouth  of  their  first  instructors, 
and  uncontaminated  by  the  later  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Of  these  Alpine  professors  of 
primitive  Christianity,  the  uihabitants  of  the  valleys 
on  the  Italian  side  have  been  the  more  notorious, 
both  from  the  long  and  severe  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  once  subjected,  and  also  from  some  in- 
teresting and  popular  works  which,  from  time  to 
time  have  been  written  concerning  them.  They  are 
well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Vaudois ;  although 
it  is  still  a  common  mistake,  in  respect  to  this 
people,  to  adopt  the  calumnious  statement  of  their 
adversaries,  that  they  are  a  sect  which  took  its  rise 
from  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons,  in  1172  j  whereas,  the 
truth  is,  they  never  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
Rome,  they  never  recognised  her  nnscriptural  prin- 
ciples and  practices,  but  havie  constantly  and  strenu- 
ously resisted  them,  whenever  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  impose  so  grievous  a  yoke  upon  their  iiecks. 

The  Alpines  of  the  French  side  of  the  mountains, 
although  professing  mainly  the  same  principles  with 
their  brethren  of  Piedmont,  and  equally  a  race  of 
primitive  Christians,  have,  however,  been  less  cele- 
brated. It  is  not  that  they  have  not  had  their 
persecutions ;  for,  from  early  times  of  the  -papal 
ascendency  until  1 786,  the  ecclesiastical  sword  was 
perpetually  whetted  against  them.  Their  want  of 
celebrity  must  principally  be  attributed  to  the  for- 
bidding nature  of  the  country  which  they  inhabited. 
The  vtdleys  of  Piedmont  are  fertile  and  smiling  in 
comparison )  and,  compared  with  any  thing  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  see, — compared  even  with  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche  of  Obexiin,  the  region  of  Neff  *s  ministry 
— is,  beyond  measure,  savage  and  appalling.  The 
higher  parts  are  covered  with  perpetuid  snows.  In 
descending,  the  traveller  sees  naked  rocks  towering 
to  the  skies,  and  hears  the  torrent  thundering  in  the 
deep  abyss  beneath ;  even  where  the  valleys  become 
more  broad  and  open,  the  few  sterile  fields  hang  over 
precipices,  and  are  encumbered  with  enormous  blocks 
of  granite  rolled  down  from  the  cliffs  above ;  and 
the  pasturages  are,  many  of  them,  inaccessible  to 
cattle,  and  scarcely  safe  for  sheep.  In  this  wild 
region  the  natives  are  poor  and  uncultivated ;  their 
manners  rude^  their  persons  and  their  habitations 
squalid;  and  every  accommodation  and  comfort, 
rendered  almost  necessary  to  the  inhabitants  of 
polished  countries,  is  entirely  unknovm.  It  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  these  poor  mountaineers 
have  had  few  strangers  to  visit  them, — ^few  historians 
to  search  their  aimals,  and  to  commemorate  their 
virtues.    And  to  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly,  who  has,  of 
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late  years^  taken  'Bo  active  a  part  in  his  researches 
among  the  Vaudois,  we  are  under  an  additional  obli- 
gation for  having,  also,  made  us  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  French  Protestants  of  t)auphine,  Provence, 
and  Languedoc. 

To  undertake  the  charge  of  such  a  field  must  have 
required  no  ordinary  measure  of  zeal ;  but  such  was 
the  zeal  possessed  by  Felix  NefF.  This  extraordinary 
man  was  born  of  humble  parents,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Geneva,  in  the  year  1798.  His  first  em- 
ployment was  that  of  a  gardener;  he  afterwards 
entered  into  the  military  service,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  a  Serjeant  of  artillery  5  but  he  soon  resolved 
to  dedicate  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  For 
this  he  prepared  himself  by  study,  reflection,  and 
prayer ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  his  inbred  love  for 
the*  wilder  scenes  of  nature  co-operated  with  his 
anxiety  for  a  field  of  extensive  usefulness,  in  causing 
him  to  exult  with  joy,  on  receiving  the  appointment 
to  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Protestant  villages  of  the 
section  of  Arvieux,  in  the  High  Alps.  This  was  in 
the  year  1823,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age. 

We  have  already  given  some  general  notion  of  the 
region  where  Neff  was  placed ;  but  there  were  some 
peculiar  difficulties  attached  to  his  situation  that 
should  not  be  Unnoticed.  Some  dozen  01  fourteen 
villages  were  subjected  to  his  pastoral  care,  but  these 
crept  up  the  banks  of  the  various  streams  that 
descended  from  the  motmtains  -,  and  so  widely  were 
they  scattered,  that,  from  the  house  provided  for  the 
pastor  at  La  Chalp,  he  had  to  travel  12  miles  to  the 
west,  60  to  the  east,  20  to  the  south,  and  33  to  the 
north,  when  his  services  were  required  by  the  people 
at  the  extremity  of  his  parish.  These  journeys  Neff 
generally  performed  on  foot,  with  hlB  staff  in  his 
hand  and  his  wallet  on* his  shotdder,  and  over  roads 
the  most  rugged,  precipitous,  and  unsafe.  In  par- 
ticular, he  had  often  to  traverse  the  Pass  of  the  Gull, 
one  of  the  most  sublime,  as  also  one  of  the  most 
dangerous,  of  the  Alpine  defiles,  where  several 
travellers  are  known  to  lose  their  lives  every  year. 
On  his  arrival  at  any  of  his  villages,  after  these 
fatiguing  journeys,  he  was,  indeed,  received  with 
enthusiastic  welcome  by  the  simple  inhabitants  ^  but 
the  fare  and  accommodation  that  awaited  him  were 
of  the  meanest  kind.  For  the  various  ministerial 
offices  which  he  wished  to  perform,  but  few  of  his 
villages  could  afford  a  church.  After  long  exposure 
to  the  keen  blasts  of  the  mountains,  he  often  had  to 
endure  the  suffocating  heat  of  a  stable,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  assemble  his  congregation  3 — a  table  being 
placed  for  the  minister,  some  forms  or  chairs  were 
brought  for  the  rest,  all  sitting,  with  a  thick  carpet  of 
manure  under  their  feet,  while  two  or  three  lamps, 
suspended  on  strings,  threw  their  light  on  the  plain- 
featured  and  plainly-attired  group,  and  showed  the 
cattle  ranged  in  the  manger  behind. 

Yet,  amid  all  these  discouragements,  Neff  pur- 
sued his  course  with  indefatigable  diligence,  and 
also  with  consummate  prudence.  Like  Oberlin,  he 
felt  the  importance  of  improving  the  temporal  con- 
dition of  these  forlorn  people.  He  taught  them  bet- 
ter modes  of  gardening  and  tillage,  and  amended 
some  of  their  domestic  and  personal  habits.  Like 
Oberlin,  he,  also,  had  prejudices  to  encounter  5  and 
he  achieved  no  easy  victory  when,  after  much  con- 
tradiction, he  persuaded  his  people  to  try  a  new 
process  of  irrigating  their  meadows.  Neff,  too,  found 
it  necessary  to  labour  with  his  own  hands  5  and,  on 
the  occasions  of  his  building,  first  a  church  at  Vio- 
lens,  and  afterwards  a  school-house  at  Dormilleuse, 
he  was  seen,  not  only  superintending  and  directing 
the  operations  of  smiths^  and  carpenters,  atfd  lUasonS; 


but  working  in  person  in  .levelling  the  ground, 
wielding  the  line  and  plummet,  and  even  carrying 
on  his  shoulders  large  stones  to  be  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  building. 

These  labours  were,  however,  altogefiier  subser- 
vient to  his  great  purpose  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  his  people,  and  were  undertaken 
only  as  he  could  spare  time  fr6m  hii  pastoral  occu- 
pations of  preaching,  of  eatechizing,  and  of  visiting 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  from  house  to  house. 
Neff  dealt  but  little  In  controversy  -,  and  there  is  a 
pleasing  account  of  his  iourneying  for  some  time 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  producing  a 
strong  impression  upon  his  mind,  without  exciting 
the  least  suspicion  in  his  companion,  that  he  had 
been  conversing  with  an  opponent  in  religious  prin- 
ciples. But,  if  his  theology  was  not  controversial,  it 
was  eminently  spiritual.  He  had  declined  to  receive 
ordination  in  his  native  state  of  Geneva,  on  account 
of  the  departure  of  that  Church  from  the  ancient 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  its  tendency  even  to 
deny  the  Divinity  of  'Jesus  Christ.  In  this,  as  in  all 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  Neff  was  most  decided  and  strenuous 
in  his  belief :  and  it  was  with  the  view  to  imprint  the 
same  principles  on  the  mind  of  his  parishioners,  that 
he  undertook  his  incessant  and  exhausting  laboun. 
In  order  to  accommodate  his  instructions  to  each 
particular  case,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
individuals,  with  theur  dispositions,  their  tastes,  and 
their  habits.  With  a  view  to  keep  alive  in  their 
minds  the  flame  of  piety^  he  promoted  among  them 
associations  for  prayer  and  for  reading  the  Bible,  an 
arrangement  which,  although  often  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable nature,  was,  perhaps,  rendered  advisable  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  flock,  which  could 
so  seldom  receive  the  visits  of  its  pastor.  With  the 
same  view,  he  gave  encouragement  to  the  practice 
of  sacred  music  $  and  he  established  small  dep6ts  of 
the  Bible  and  of  religious  books,  especially  Nardin  s 
Sermons,  for  circulation  and  sale  among  his  people. 

We  have  already  seen,  with  what  readiness,  on 
his  arrival  at  any  of  the  hamlets,  he  preached  the 
word  of  God,  in  the  church,  if  the  place  afforded 
one,  or,  as  the  want  of  a  church  more  frequently 
made  necessary,  in  any  room  that  could  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  It  was,  also,  his  practice  to  form 
classes  of  young  persons,  whom,  in  the  course  of 
his  progresses,  he  might  •  catechize  and  instruct, 
according  to  their  proficiency,  making  lists  of  those 
who  had  not  yet  appeared  at  the  Lord's  table, 
and  preparing  them  for  that  solemn  ordinance. 
Indeed,  it  was  his  first  and  principal  care,  to  form 
the  rising  generation;  for  which  purpose,  knowing 
the  utter  impossibility  of  giving  instruction  by  his 
own  individual  labour  to  so  many,  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  train  up  a  number  of  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses,  whom  he  might  plant  in  the  several 
villages  within  his  verge.  Nor,  perhaps,  can  the 
characteristic  energy  of  Neff  be  better  exemplified, 
than  by  an  account  of  the  measures  taken  by  him, 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  hamlet  of  Dormilleuse. 

Dormilleuse  was  the  highest  of  his  mountain- 
villages,  a  spot  almost  inaccessible,  and  of  unparal- 
leled sterility  and  savageness.  Yet,  in  this  place, 
after  having  built  a  school-house,  he  induced  twenty- 
four  young  men  to  pass  a  winter  of  severe  privation 
and  rigid  confinement,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
his  instructions.  They  were  walled  up  with  ice  and 
snow.  Their  fare  consisted  of  a  store  of  salted 
meat,  and  rve  bread,  which  had  been  baked  in  the 
autumn,  and,  when  they  came  to  eat  it,  was  so  hard, 
that  it  re(|uired  to  b«  chopped  up  yriHk  hatchets,  and 
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to  be  moistened  with  hot  water.  They  studied 
fourteen  hours  in  the  day,  for  ^ve  months;  and 
their  only  recreations  were  to  pass  from  instructions 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geo- 
metry, to  lectures  in  geography  and  music.  For 
the  purpose  of  forming  this  school  of  future  teachers, 
Neff  suspended  aD  his  other  occupations  and  pur- 
suits j  and  prosecuted  his  work  with  a  patience, 
humihty,  good  humour  and  perseverance,  which 
were  beyond  aU  praise,  but  which  had  their  reward 
in  the  improvement  and  in  the  gratitude  of  his 
volunteer  scholars. 

It  is,  however,  painful  to  add,  that  to  this  enter- 
prise Neff  may  almost  be  said,  to  have  sacrificed  his 
life.  His  constitution,  which  was  never  strong,  and 
had  been  enfeebled  by  his  incessant  toils,  seems  to 
have  sunljL  under  this  effort  The  spring  .and  sum- 
mer of  1826,  were  cold  and  ungenia)^  and  in 
avoiding  the  danger  of  an  avalanche,  or  fall  of  a 
mass  of  snow,  he  sKpped  down,  and  received  a  severe 
sprain  in  his  knee.  He  again  attempted,  m  the 
following  winter,  to  resume  the  labours  of  his  adult 
school  at  Dormilleuse.  But  the  effort  was  too  much 
for  him;  apd  on  the  17th  of  April,  1827,  amid  the 
tears  of  his  simple  and  attached  Alpines,  he  took  his 
leave  of  them,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  health, 
but,  as  the  event  proved,  for  ever.  He  tried  the 
effects  of  a  milder  climate,  and  some  of  the  warm 
baths  of  Switzerland  -,  but  the  tone  of  his  stomach, 
and  his  powers  of  digestion,  were  entirely  gone: 
and  after  long  sufferings,  which  he  endured  with  a 
patience  and  resignation  the  most  exemplary,  he 
expired  at  Geneva,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1829,  in  <he 
thirty- second  year  of  his  age. 

In  comparing  Neff  with  Oberlin,  we  perceive  in 
both,  the  same  disinterestedness,  the  same  bene- 
volence, the  same  ardour  of  mind,  the  same  personal 
piety,  and  devoted  zeal  to  the  glory  of  God.  Yet  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  different  fate  of  the 
two  men.  The  career  of  the  Alpine  pastor,  in  all 
its  outward  circumstances,  was  dreary  and  theerless. 
The  picture  of  his  hfc  is  not  embellished  by  the  neat 
manse  and  the  cultivs^ted  garden.  We  see  no  father 
surroimded  by  a  blooming  family,  prolonging  his 
existence  in  health  and  peace,  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
and  at  length  carried  to  the  grave,  amid  the  blessings 
of  a  grateful  population.  The  abode  of  Neff,  when 
it  received  him,  was  cheered  by  no  domestic  comforts, 
no  family  endearments.  His  short  ministry,  was 
almost  entirely  migratory)  and,  sinking  under  the 
fatigue  of  his  incessant  and  laborious  routme  of 
duty,  he  breathed  his  last  at  an  eariy  age,  far 
removed  from  the  objects  of  his  fond  love  and 
earnest  solicitude.  The  decrees  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence assign  to  different  individuals,  a  varying 
measure  of  success  and  prosperity  in  this  life.  Yet 
the  example  of  Neff,  happy  and  animated,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  severest  toils,  by  the  recollection  ot 
the  holv  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  can  hardly- 
be  v^ithout  its  effect,  in  stimulating  every  soldier  and 
servant  of  Christ  to  like  zeal  and  devotion.  And 
we  humbly  trust,  that  he,  himself,  has  now  expe- 
rienccd  the  truth  of  the  last  words,  which  his  dying 
hand  was  able  to  trace :— "  I  ascend  to  our  Father  in 
entire  peace!  Victory!  victorv!  victory!  through 
Jesus  Christ!     Felix  Neff." 

If  any  one  pretend  that  he  is  warrante.1  by  the  ^^^rMty 
of  his  reliKious  atf  amments,  or  the  spirituality  of  his  cha- 
wed to  be  negligent  in  attending  the  outward  ordinances 
^^hXv^leilim  learn  better  things  from  his  Saviour 
wh^ww  obedient  unto  the  law.  and  «"t>™»MS^^^ ^J^jV^^i 
righteousness :"  and  so  let  him  l)e  admonished,  whilst  the 
hfgheTSuUes  of  religion  nre  done  by  him,  not  U>  leave  the 
others  undone.- — ^Bishop  Mant. 


THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 
V.  Thor. 


Horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 


Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents*  tears. — MiLTOsr. 

The  Saxons  appear  to  have  engrafted  much  of  the 
ancient  Roman  idolatry  upon  their  own ;  a  circum- 
stance which  prohahly  arose  from  the  influence  of 
Roman  arts  and  arms  in  Germany,  fluripg  the  govern- 
ment of  some  of  the  Caesars.  Not  that  the  deities 'were 
the  same,  or  borrowed  by  one  country  from  the  other, 
hut  that  the  more  savage  people  conformed  themselves, 
in  many  respects,  to  the  more  powerful  and  refined, 
ascribing  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Roman 
idols  to  their  own.  This  produced  great  confusion : 
Woden  was  sometimes  called  Mercury,  while  the 
temper  and  offices  assigned  to  him,  were  those  of 
Mars  J  and  Thor,  the  son  of  Woden,  was  changed 
into  Jupiter.  Indeed,  tremendous  as  we  showed 
WosEN  to  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  Saxons,  his 
son  Thor,  the  subject  of  our  present  paper,  seems, 
like  Jupiter,  to  have  had  a  place  of  honour  assigned 
to  him  in  some  of  the  Northern  nations  higher  than 
that  belonging  to  his  father.  Among  them  was  a 
temple  richly  adorned  with  gold,  in  which  were  ex- 
posed to  view  the  three  idols,  Woden,  Thor,  and  Friga. 
The  chief  of  these  was  Thor,  who  sat  on  a  couch,  with 
a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre  hk  his.  hand,  hAving 
the  other  two,  on«  on  each  side,  hut  at  such  a  distanoej 
that  the  couch  appeared  especially  intended  for  him. 
As  the  best  service  of  devotion  which  they  thought 
they  could  offer  to  Thor,  these  misguided  creatures 
sacrificed  human  beings  at  his  shrine ! 

How  awfol  is  it  to  reflect,  that  in  the  idolatroua 
worship  of  certain  regions,  even  in  the  present  days, 
scenes  are  presented,  as  senseless  and  appaOing 
as  ever  disgraced  the  periods  of  ancient  darkness ! 
In  that  valuable  work,  the  Rev.  Dr,  Buchanan's 
Christitm  Research09  in  Asia,  in  1806,  we  meet  with  a 
description  of  the  idol  called  Juggernaut,  or  Jagga- 
ndtha,  the  nature  of  whose  worship  does  not  yield  in 
wickedness  and  folly  to  Woden  or  to  Thor.  It'rather 
surpasses  it.  There  are,  indeed,  some  striking  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  representation  given  of 
the  false  Indian  deity,  and  that  of  the  Saxon  Thor. 

Dr.  Buchanan  writes :  "  I  have  seen  Juggernaut.  No 
record  of  ancient  or  modem  history  can  ^e,  I  think,  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  valley  of  death ;  it  may  truly  be 
compared  with  the  *  valley  of  Hinnom.*  The  idol  Jugger- 
naut has  been  considered  as  the  Mokxih  of  the  present  age ; 
and  he  is  justly  so  named,  for  the  sacrifices  offered  up  to 
him  by  self-devotement,  are  not  less  criminal,  perhaps  not 
less  numerous,  than  those  recorded  of  the  Moloch  of 
Canaan.  This  morning  I  viewed  the  temple*;  a  stu- 
pendous fabric,  and  truly  commensurate  with  the  extensive 
sway  of  *  the  horrid  king.* " 

These  considerations  on  the  darkness  and  sins  of 
paganism,  awaken  our  gratitude  at  being  bom  in 
a  Christian  and  Protestant  land,  in  which  we  may 
worship  Gofl  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  At  the  same 
time,  they  lead  us  to  look  forward  to  that  promised 
time',  when  the  Redeemer  s  kingdom  shall  have  come, 
and  the  light  of  Christianity  be  every  where  diffused : 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled, 
Halh  Icfl  in  shadows  dreart, 

I  Us  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue ; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring, 
They  call  the  grisly  king. 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis  haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green,  ... 

Trampling  the  unshowered  grass,  with  lowiags  loud: 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest;  ,    ..    , 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  bhroud; 
In  vain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark, 
TTbe  sable-stoled  sorcercTs  bear  his  worshipp'd  ark. 

•  See  Saturday  Magasint,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4. 
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The  dreuled  Infihi's  hand! 

I'he  nvi  of  BelhUhcni  blind  ha  dwk*  evn : 
Nor  all  t)-  --■-'--^^- 
Laoger  di 

Kotl,, ^ „._ 

Our  Babtuahoir  hB  Godhnd  I 

Can  in  tbe  nraddlinf  band*  eonlral  the  ■<«'"»fi  crew. 

Hiltdh'i  Hfmn  m  Iki  Vativilf . 

It  now  nmaina,  in  illuetntion  of  the  print,  to  add 
the  quaint  descriptioa  of  it  ^ven  by  Verat^ui. 


Tbi>  great  reiiuted  god,  being  of  more  e^itimation  thmn 
many  of  the  iCBt  of  like  sort,  thoush  of  ai  little  worth 
aa  any  of  the  meaneit  of  thitt  nbble,  wm  iii^eaticaUjr 
pinced  in  a  very  large  and  ipacioiu  ball,  and  tbeie  ut,  aa 
if  he  hod  rcpoied  himaelf  upon  ft  covered  bed.  On  his 
bead  he  wore  a  crown  of  f^ld,  and  round  about,  and  above 
the  same,  were  set  twelve  bright,  burnished,  golden  itan- 
and  in  his  right  hand,  he  held  a  kingly  iceptre. 

He  was,  of  the  seduced  pagans,  believed  to  be  of  most 
marvellous  power;  yea,  and  tbat*there  vers  no  people 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  viere  not  subjected  unto 
him,  and  did  not  owe  him  divine  honour  and  senice.  That 
there  was  no  puissance  coroparabte  to  his.  That  in  the 
air,  be  (ravemed  the  winds  and  the  clouds^  and.  being 
disnleased,  did  cause  lightning,  thunder,  and  tempests, 
with  excessive  rain,  hail,  and  all  ill  weather.  But,  teing 
welt  pleased  by  the  adoration,  sacriBce,  and  service  of 
his  supplicants,  he  then  bestowed  upon  them  most  fair 
and  seasonable  weather,  and  caused  com  abundantly 
to  grow,  ss  also,  all  sorts  uf  fruits,  &C.,  and  kept  away 
from  them  the  plague,  and  all  other  evil  and  infectious 
diseases. 

Of  the  weekly  day  whichwas  dedicated  unto  his  peculiar 
service,  we  yet  retain  the  name  of  Thursday,  the  whiph 
the  Danes  and  Swedians  do  yet  call  CtjOCtUajt;  in  the 
Netherlands  it  is  called  JOunDtTtttaal),  that  is.  Thun- 
dbr's-day,  whereby  it  may  appear,  that  they  anciently 
intended  the  day  of  the  Kod  of  thunder;  and  in  some 
of  our  old  Saxon  books,  I  And  it  to  have  been  written 
Cljunrttfjlltng.  So  it  seemeth,  that  the  name  of  Thor, 
or  Thur,  was  abbrevisted  gf  Tbunbb,  which  we  now  wnle 
Thuitdir. 


ADDRESS  TO  AN  EGYPTIAN  MUMMY: 
TNiiuccets  of  ibe  ancient  Egyptiuu  in  piaerviDi  their  dead  bf 
Ihe  apentioD  of  enib>linin[,  wu  larpriiiDglT  (real.  For  a  proot 
ol  this  we  have  odIt  (o  turn  to  Ihe  fact  of  oar  viewini  al  this  day, 
the  bodiei  of  penona  who  lived  three  thousand  jeais  since.  Thii 
inceoioui  people  applied  the  powers  of  art  to  the  puipoaes  of  Uieir 
religion,  umI  did  all  thev  could  in  keep  the  human  rrame  entire 
aflei  death,  fondly  thinking  ibu  if  it  proved  ■  fit  dwelling,  its 
Ibnner  inhabitant,  the  nul,  would  retuni  at  soma  distant  period, 
and  tnimate  it  afresh,  nen  upon  «nh  The  fbllowinl  Adarta  to 
a  WuiMiy  was  wiillea  afewyesn  igo,  and  atthbated  to  Hi.  Hoicoe ; 
bat  ihe  teeentopeDing  of  the  Mummy  of  Hoiiimi,  eon  of  Nieri- 
Thebin,  having  called  pubhc  allealion  to  the  sabject. 


And  thou  hssi  walked  about,  (how  ttiangea  story  t) 

In  Thebea'a  stmti  three  ttaaaund  years  ago ; 
Wheu  the  Memaonium  irai  in  all  its  gloty. 

And  linM  had  not  begun  la  oreithrow 
Those  temples,  palaces   --' -" — ^— — ' 
Of  which  the  very  rain 
Speak!  for  ihoi  long enongn  nasi aciea oanmiy. 

Thou  hast  a  tongue,  come,  let  ns  bear  its  tans ; 
Thou'rl  sUudiaK  on  thy  legs,  above  gronltd  HuMll 

Reiintioji  Ihe  glimpses  of  the  moon; 
Not  like  ihiu  chests  or  disembodied  createrM, 
But  with  thy  bones,  and  flesh,  and  limba,  and  lattaiei. 
Tall  as.  for  doubtlen  thou  canst  recollect. 

To  whom  ghoald  we  inign  the  Sphinx's  (amei 
Ws*  Cheops  dr  Ccphrene*  architect, 

or  either  pyramid  Ibatbean  hii  namel 
Is  Fomper'*  Pillar  really  a  miuomerl 
Had  Thebes  a  hundred  lates,  as  sung  by  Homert 
Perhaps  thou  wen  ■  mason,  and  forbidden 

By  oath,  to  tell  the  myMeries  of  thy  bade. 
Then  uy  what  Kciet  melodv  was  hiddea 

In  Memmoa's  statue  which  alann-riae  pisyedt 
Fechapa  Ihou  wert  a  priett,  and  hast  been  dnding. 
In  human  blood  and  bocrort  past  revealing. 
Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 

Has  hob-a-nobbed  vrilh  Pharaoh,  rIbm  to  glSM; 
Or  dropped  a  half-penny  ftk.  Homer's  hal, 

Or  doBed  Ihine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  paia. 
Or  held,  by  Solomou's  ovrn  iaviistioii, 
A  torch  at  the  srest  lemple'i  dedicatian. 
I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed. 

Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  oilnuckled. 
For  thou  wert  dead  and  buried,  and  embalmed, 

Eie  Itomulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled! 
Aliliquily  appeal*  to  have  began. 
Long  alter  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 
Thou  cooldit  develop,  if  that  withered  tongue 

Might  lell  US  what  IhoM  ai^htleas  orbs  have  seen. 
How  the  world  looked  when  U  wai  freah  and  yoong. 

And  the  great  Deluge  >ti!l  had  left  it  green. 
Or  was  it  then  so  old,  that  History's  page* 
Contained  no  record  of  iti  early  agesl 


Still  all 


elft 


to  secrecy  1  then  keep  thy  vows; 
But  pr'ythee  lell  ns  somelhing  of  thyself, 

RevMl  the  aecreta  of  thy  priaon-boute; 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hsst  ilumbere 
What  Ihoa  hut  seen,  what  strange  adventures  i 
Since  first  ihy  form  waa  m  this  boi  extended, 

We  have,  above-ground,  seen  some  strange  n 
The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended, 

New  worlds  have  riaen,  we  have  toat  old  nations. 
And  counlleH  kiogi  have  into  dust  been  humbled. 
While  not  a  (ragment  of  thy  fleah  has  cmmbled. 
Didtt  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  bead. 

When  the  great  Peraisji  conqueror,  Carabyses, 
Marched  aniiies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thund'ring  tread, 

O'erthrew  Osirk,  Oius,  Apis,  Ilia, 
And  shook  the  pyramids  wilh  fear  and  wonder, 
When  Ihe  giganlic  Memmon  fell  aaupdnl 
If  the  tomb's  secret*  may  nol  be  confessed, 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold: 
A  heart  has  Ihrobbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast. 

And  tears  adown  that  duaty  cheek  have  rolled. 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kiaaed  ihatftcel 
What  was  thy  name  and  alatiou,  age  and  race! 
Sutue  of  fleih— Immortal  of  Ihe  dead! 

Impertshible  type  of  evanesceoce  I 
Poalfiumout  man,  who  qoitt'st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  aiandest  undecayed  within  our  presence, 


Thoui 


le  with  it! 


,  ..le  totil  rmbafmAi  and  purs 

in  living  virliiE,  that,  when  both  must  se 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  eonsun 
Th'  immortal  i|Hril  in  Ihe  skies  may  bloom  I 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  KOYAL  NAVY  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


t  WILLUM  TBI  eOHaUlHOB.— 1Q66. 


Etsxt  thiko  that  cui  tend  to  illuatnite  the  history  of  the 
RovAi.  Natv,  must  always  be  regaided  with  feelings  of 
the  highest  interest  by  Britons.  Associated  with  the  most 
brilUant  passag»  of  our  annals,  the  esseatial  protection  of 
our  mercantile  eDterpriae  and  national  prosperity,  snd 
lendered  illustrious  by  the  names  and  deathless  examples 
of  a  Nelson,  a  Collingwood,  or  a  Blake,  it  is  difficult  to 
reOect  on  the  "  vooden  walls"  of  our  country,  without  a 
j^low  of  enthusiasm,  or  burst  of  patriotic  feeling.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  either  an  uninteresting,  or  an  uninslructive 
ta^k,  to  tnce  the  rise  and  progress  of  tbo  British  Navy, 
from  the  slender  "  coracles'  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  these  islands,  to  the  magniflcent  structures  which  lloat, 
hr  the  aid  of  science,  in  majesty  on  the  deep ;  and  it  has 
been  our  object,  as  far  as  could  he  effected  witnin  the  limits 
utti^ed  to  us  in  this  paper,  to  concentrate,  in  a  chrono- 
hpcai  narrative,  the  most  important  events  which  have 
distinguished  the  Naval  History  of  England. 

The  subject  may  properly  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
In  the  first  we  shall  cinbracB  the  period  between  the  inva- 
liiHi  of  Britain  by  the  Ramans,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  t«ign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  the  second  will  end  nith 
the  dpath  of  George  the  Second ;  and  the  third  will  com- 
prehend what  may  justly  bo  termed  the  "  golden  era"  of 
British  naval  history  ;  viz.,  from  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third  to  the  present  time. 

Sbctiom  I.  (B.C.  52.  to  A.D.  I509.i 
Thb  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  appear,  at  an  early 
period,  to  bace  possessed  some  acquaintance  with  maritime 
aKiirs.  We  leorii  from  the  Welsh  Triads,  that  the  ancient 
name  of  Britain  was  Clot  Merddin,  the  "  Sea>defended 
green-spot,"  an  appellation  (as  has  been  well  remarked  by. 
one  of  ue  most  eminent  of  ottt  wnters,)  vbicU  a»y  seem 
Vqu  IV. 


to  have  been  prophetic.    At  the  period  of  the  invasion  of 
Britain  by  the  Roman  general,  Julius  Ctesar,  fifty-two 

Siars  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  tha 
ritons,  or  Cjfimy,  certainly  possessed  a  naval  force;  anA, 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  between  the  Roman 
fleet  and  t^t  of  the  Veneti  and  their  allies,  the  Britons, 
the  vessels  of  the  latter  are  said  to  have  be«D  so  firmly 
constructed,  that  the  beaks  of  the  Roman  ships  could  witn 
difficulty  make  any  impression  on  them.  These  vessels 
Were  built  of  oaken  planks ;  their  sails  were  made  of 
skins,  and  their  anchors  were  attached  to  iron  chains  or 
cables.  The  barks,  however,  which  were  generally  used 
by  the  Britons,  were  constructed  of  osier  twigs,  covert^  with 
skins,  and  resembled,  in  construction,  the  I^Dile  fishing- 
boats,  or  coracle*,  still  used  on  the  rivers  of  Wales. 

The  Saxons,  who  settled  in  Britain  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  who  had  been  previously  renowned 
for  their  piracies  at  sea,  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  formidable  marine.  Their 
vessels,  we  are  told  by  Aneurin,  a  Welsh  hard,  "  were 
single-masted,  carrying  one  square  soil.  They  had  curved 
bottoms,  end  their  prows  and  poops  were  adorned  with  the 
heads  and  tails  of  monsters." 

King  Alfred,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  B72,  has  gelie> 
rally  been  considered  as  the  founder  of  our  maritime  power. 
At  that  time  England  was  overrun  by  the  Danes,  and 
Alfred,  with  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  which  dinin^uislied 
all  his  actions,  speedily  jierceived  that  the  most  elTiirtiuil 
method  of  ridding  his  country  of  its  foes,  was  by  crippling 
their  power  at  sea.  He  commanded  bis  tirst  Heel  in  person, 
was  extremely  successfhl  in  his  naval  engagements,  and  ia 
said  to  have  suggested  a  variety  of  improvements  in  tha 
structure,  as  well  as  to  have  greasy  increased  the  siie  of  his 
yOMeU,  wnw  of  Uw  iBTRMt  Divhioh  curisd  at  least  smr  (Nil* 
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After  the  death  of  Alfred,  the  naval  power  of  England 
seems  to  have  lain  dormant  until  the  inrasion  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  in  1065.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  tenth 
oenttiry,  w«r  read  of  the  vast  fleets  possessed  by  King 
Edgar,  but,  like  the  other  'naval  armaments  of  the  early 
a>i^es,  they  must  chietly  have  been  composed  of  small  boats. 
In  I0G6  William  sailed  for  the  coast  of  England,  with  a 
fleet  of  nearly  900  vessels,  (of  the  nature  of  which  the 
enifraving  in  the  preceding  pai^e  presents  an  illustration,)  and 
landing  near  Pevensey,  in  Sussex,  with  an  army  computed 
at  00,000  men,  gained,  in  a  few  days,  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
which  led  to  the  rapid  subjugation  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  Normans  had  always  manite^itf^  considerabL*  regard 
to  the  sea,  and  the  position  in  which  the  Conqueror  was 
placed  after  gaining  th6  English  throne,  rendered  a  strict 
attention  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  navy  a 
matter  not  only  of  prudence  but  of  necessity.  To  contri- 
bute to  this  result,  he  gave  exclusive  privileges  to  certain 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  were  called  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Richard  the  First,  who  bore  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the 
Crusades,  fitted  out  large  fleets,  one  of  which  he  conducted 
•  from  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the  Holy  Land,  capturing  in 
his  progress  a  large  ship  of  the  Saracens,  defended  by  1300 
men.  His  successor,  John,  appears  to  have  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  navy.  He 
asserted  the  exclusive  right  of  the  English  nation  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  seas,  and  in  the  year  1214  issued  a  mandate 
to  his  chief  admiral,  ordering  him  "  to  arrest,  sei^erond  mike 
prizes  of  all  ships  whatever  found  therein." 

Of  the  description  of  vessels  generally  employed  m  the 
following  reign,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
account  of  an  action  witlr  the  French,  who  "  with  eighty 
stout  ships,"  threatened  a  descent  on  the  Kentish  coast. 
This  squadron  being  observed  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Gover- 
nor of  Dover  Castle,  he  put  to  sea  #itfa  forty  Enalish 
vessels,  and  having  got  to  windward  of  the  enemy,  and  hin 
down  many  of  their  smaller  craft,  Attacked  the  otheri  Urith 
quick' lime,  **  which  blinded  them  8d  effectually » that  aH 
their  ships  were  eithisr  taken  or  sunk.** 

The  engraving  in  page  76  reprefents  the  elaM  of  vesseli 
used  for  the  transport  of  troopi  and  horses  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean during  the  Crusades.  The.  ship  on  thoia  was 
adapted  for  the  latter  purpose ;  the  opening,  or  as  ii  wAS 
styled  tb«  '  porti"  (whence  the  term  poH-HoJeO  itas  caulked 
up  after  the  horses  had  all  been  snipped^  and  was  under 
water  when  thti  vessel  floated.  Ships  of  War  seem  then  to 
have  been  provided  With  at  least  one  tow^n  whieh  was 
called  the  "  castle  of  the  ship/* 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  ih«  tinU  the  first  ISilglish 
admiral  was  appointed, — Roger  de  Leybouril,  Admiral tus 
maris  regis,  a.d.  1297.  The  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
( 133 7-7  7i)  was  gx^atly  distinguished  for  successes  at  sea  and 
on  landi  as  well  as  ftir  the  advancement  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  most  interestinsr  events  in 
this  reign,  when  England  began  to  assume  a  high  rank  as  a 
naval  power,  are  the  battle  of  Sluys,  on  the  coast  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  siege  of  Calais.  The  English  fleet  off  Sluys, 
which  was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  perceiving* 
saith  the  old  chronicler, "  on  their  approach,  that  the  French 
ships  were  linked  together  with  chains,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  break  their  line  of  battle,  retired  a  little, 
and  stood  back  to  sea.  The  French^  deceived  bv  this  feint, 
broke  their  order  and  pursued  the  English,  who  they  thought 
fled  before  them.**  The  English  then  engaged,  and,  after  a 
battle  which  lasted  thirteen  hours,  defeated  their  opponents 
with  immense  loss.  Thirty  thousand  French  were  slain, 
**  of  whom  numbers,  through  fbar,  jumped  off  their  own* 
craft  into  the  sea,  and  were  miserably  drowned :  200  great 
ships  were  taken,  in  one  of  which  only  there  were  400  dead 
bodies.*'  This  account  is  evidently  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  armament  which  was  fitted  out  against  Calais  in  1347, 
was  the  largest  which  had  yet  quitted  England,  consisting 
of  738  vessels,  navigated  by  n,956  seamen;  twenty  ships 
only,  however,  of  this  number,  belonged  to  the  Royal 
navy.  During  the  siege,  which  lasted  eleven  months,  die 
allowance  "  to  a  marinere  fbr  his  diet  bv  the  daye  was  uid." 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  bowsprit  seems  first 
to  have  been  used. 

From  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  the  short,  but 
glorious,  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  until  the  latter  end  of 
tne  fifteenth  century,  there  is  nothing  of  interest  in  our. 
naval  annals.  Nautical  knowledge,  however,  was  gradually 
extending,  and  a  variety  of  inventions  and  improvements 
were  introduced  into  the  marine.  The  use  of  cannon  at 
9t%  uid  the  inyention  of  the  compaev  were  the  most  im* 


Sortant  of  these,  and  to  the  latter  may  probably  be  attn- 
uted  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  has  existed  amongst  naval  authors,  as 
to  the  period  when  cannon  were  first  used  in  naval  warfare; 
Charnock,  genially  no  mean  authority  in  such  matters, 
aflHrms  that  they  were  not  introduced  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh ;  but  there  is  conclusive  authority  for 
stating  that  they  were  employed  ibr  this  purpose  so  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  a  sea-engagement  between  the 
king  of  Tunis  and  the  Moorish  king  of  Seville.  They 
were  also  used  bj  the  Venetians  at  sea  about  the  year 
1380;  and  Froissart  speaks  of  cannon  having  been  used 
in  the  Flemish  fleet,  which  was  taken  off  Cadsand,  in  I3S7, 
by  the  English,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
The  gune  were  not  then,  as  now,  pointed  through  embra- 
sures, or  port-holes,  but  were  mounted  so  as  to  fire  from 
the  top-side,  or  gun-wale,  of  the  vessel. 

The  engraving  at  page  77  represents  the  ^yle  ot  ship- 
ping which  prevailed  during  the  principal  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  poop  and  forecastle  seem  to  have 
been  extremely  bulky,  and  disproportionate  m  their  eleva- 
tion. Some  of  the  sails  were  splendidly  adorned  with 
armorial  bearings ;  and  we  recognise,  near  the  summit  of 
the  main-mast,  the  "  round  top,"  where  the  pilots  were 
stationed,  a  term  which  is  yet  used  in^he  navy,  tliough 
applied  to  a  part  which  occupies  a  very  different  position 
on  the  mast. 

Henrv  the  Seventh,  on  gaming  the  throne  in  1 485,  put  the 
navy,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  into  a  respectable 
condition.  In  1488^  a  large  ship  called  the  Great  Narry, 
which  may  be  properly  termed  the  first  ship  of  the  British 
navy,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  14,000/.  It  had  three  masts,  and 
Was  accidentally  destroryed  by  fire  at  Woolwich,  in  1553. 

We  have  now  brdugnt  down  our  notices  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  may  be  designated  the 
fi>under  <n  the  Rotal  Naty.  Strictly  speaking,  belbre 
this  period  there  was  no  national  establishment.  In  time 
of  war,  the  requisite  number  of  vessels,  many  of  which 
can  hudly  b«  considered  in  any  other  light  tbiin  as  mere 
transports,  were  ftifnished  by  different  sea-ports.  The 
Cifique-ports,  and  their  dependeftciesi  (l>over,  Hastings, 
Sandwichi  Rye^  'Winehelseft)  Uythe  and  Romney,}  on 
cefldition  of  certain  pfitileges^  Were  bOttnd  by  their  tenure, 
to  furnish  the  kintf  with  flfty-seten  (and  sometimes  a 
much  greater  numbed  of)  shipSf  each  eotitaSfting  twenty- 
one  men  and  A  bo^i  ftrf  fifteen  davs,  once  in  every  year, 
f^ee  of  all  charge  i  but  in  case  of  their  being  detained  for 
longer  service,  they  were  Jmid  afid  tictualled  by  the  king ; 
the  master  (^  ft  tessel  reoeltillg  tlft*pdfiMi  Afid  the  seamen 
three-pence  a  day  each. 

Section  II.    (1509—1760). 

tutL  recent  discovery  of  the  vast  continent  of  America, 

SLve  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  maritime  affairs^  about 
e  period  of  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Tlfat 
monarch  settled  by  his  own  prerogative  the  constitution 
of  the  Royal  Navy;  he  found^  the  dock^yards  of 
Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Portsmouth;  he  made  laws 
for  the  planting  and  pseservation  of  timber:  he  esta- 
blished the  "  firatemitie,*'  or  corporation  of  tne  Trinity 
House,  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce;  he  instituted  an  Admiralty  and  a 
Navy  Office,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners;  in 
creased  the  salaries  of  the  oflicers  and  seamen,  and  placed 
the  naval  service,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  distinct  footing. 
In.  151 2,  considerable  advantages  were  gained  by  a  fieei 
which  was  fitted  out  against  the  French,  under  Sir  Edward 
Howard,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  whose  vessel,  the 
Regent  of  1000  tons,  which  took  fire  during  the  action,  is 
said  to  have  had  a  crew  of  700  men.  AU  the  vesseU  of 
200  tons  and  upwards,  in  this  fleet,  were  first  called  '*  ships 
royal."  The  pay  of  the  admiral  at'  this  time,  was  10«.  a 
day ;  the  captains  were  allowed  Is.  Sd. ;  and  "  every 
soldier,  manner  and  gunner,  had  5s,  a  month  fbr  his 
wages,  and  5s.  for  his  diet,'*  in  addition  to  certain  allow- 
ances called  dead  shares,  granted  to  the  fleet. 

In  1515,  the  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu,  of  1000  tons,  the 
first  double-decked  ship  ever  built  in  this  country,  was 
launched  at  Eritb,  on  the  Thames.  Tliis  vessel  mounted 
seventy-two  pieces  of  cannon,  of  almost  all  the  various 
sizes  then  in  use ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  that  guns  of  the  same  calibre  were 
placed  on  the  same  deitk — an  important  impro\-emenU 
iler  regular  establishment  oonsisted  of  349  soldiers,  301 
maxinerB,  and  ftO  .gunners^  making  alt()getheff|  790  men. 
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The  impofiin^  number  of  guns  earned  by  the  Harry, 
and  other  ships  at  this  period,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  for  little  else  than  show;  for  it  is  mentioned  by 
an  old  writer,  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  an 
action  between  a  British  and  French  fleet,  off  St.  Helen's, 
in  1546,  "  300  cannon-«hot  were  fired  on  both  sides/* 

Henry  the  Eighth,  was  the  last  English  monarch  that 
hired  foreign  ships  in  time  of  war ;  for  with  all  his  ex- 
ertions, the  British  fleet  was  often  partly  composed  of 
Hambro',  Lubec,  Dantzic,  Genoese,  or  Venetian  auxi- 
liaries. In  order  to  remedy  Ikis,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
an  act  was  passed  to  encourage  British  merchants  to  build 
ships  for  their  own  aarric^,  fit  for  men-of-war,  enaeting, 
that  such  ships  should  be  exempted  from  certain  duties, 
and  that  when  required  for  the  nation,  their  owners  should 
receive  1^.  per  ton  per  month,  for  thdr  use.  In  1546,  the 
first  regular  list  of  the  navy  was  oublished,  from  which 
we  learn,  that  it  then  consisted  of  "20  shippes,  15  Gal-, 
leasses,  10  Pynnaces,  and  13  Roo  Barges/*  admeasuring 
12,455  tons,  and  navigated  by  8546  aeamen.  The  expense 
of  mMiitaining  the  aa^  iu  1549,  was  under  17/^00/. 

Sijeeii  £li2ahetk,  seems  to  hdve  been  deeply  ijnpieBsed 
the  l^ith  of  her  ihther  s  maxim,  that  **  whosoever 
coaunands  the  sea,  commands  the  trade  of  tbe  world ;  and 
thai  whosaeyer  commands  the  trade,  commands  the  riches 
of  the  wnrld,  and,  oon»ei|uently,  the  W4»id  itself.**  She 
80  greatly  e»eoMrafl;)B4  the  praeperity  of  the  marine,  that 
aha  justly  acquireii  tlie  distinguishe4  title  of  **  Bestoi^r 
of  ^avai  power,  and  SevenetgA  of  the  viertbNii  seas.** 
The  iBost  inteBeatiBff  aveot  in  thin  nnjgo»  »  0m  ddhet 
and  dispersion  of  the  invincibh  Spanish  Annada*;  it 
consiatea  of  130  ships,  of  an  aggr^ate  burdeo  of  57,868 
tons,  ean-ytng  2,630  [nuaces  of  cannon,  19,295  aoUicf!*,  and 
navigated  by  10,538  mariners  and  slaves;  besides  which, 
there  was  an  immense  fleet  of  smaller  vessels,  loaded  with 
stores,  and  with  arms,  which  it  was  intended  to  distribute 
to  those  by  whom  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  be  joined  on 
their  arrival  in  England.  At  this  period,  the  Queen  had 
thirty-four  ships  in  an  efficient  slate,  besides  eight  others 
in  dock.  The  former  were  of  an  aggregate  burden  of* 
12,590  tons,  and  navigated  by  6,279  men;  the  weight  of 
metal  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
largest  vessel  carried  about  sixty  guns,  py  the  aid,  how- 
ever, of  merchant-vessels,  the  Queen  was  enabled  to  bring 
about  140  ships  into  service.  Hie  English  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Charles  Lord  Howard,  of  Emngham,  assisted 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  .lohn  Hawkins,  and  other  illus- 
trious naval  heroes,  put  out  from  Plymouth,  and  after 
harassing  the  Spaniards  in  their  passage  up  the  Channel, 
joined  another  squadron  off  Calais,  where  they  came 
to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  in  which  he  suffered 
such  great  loss,  that  the  Spanisn  Admiral  endeavoured 
to  retreat  to  Spain,  without  attempting  to  effect  any  of  the 
objects  of  the  expedition.  But  this  design  was  not  per- 
mitted by  Providence,  for  a  series  of  violent  storms  com- 
pletely broke  up  and  dispersed  the  remainder  of  this 
mi^^hty  armament,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  wrecked 
on  the  coasts  of  the  British  isles ;  and  more  than  20,000 
men  are  said  to  have  perished,  from  the  effects  of  war  and 
the  elements.  During  the  remainder  of  her  reign,  Eliza- 
beth greatly  harassed  the  Spaniards  at  sea. 

Gunpowder,  which  had  previously  been  imported  from 
abroad,  nt  a  great  expense,  was  now  first  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

The  reign  of  James  the  Fifst  was  one  of  the  most 
inglorious  in  our  naval  annals;  but  the  encouragement 
which  had  been  given  to  the  marine  during  the  preceding 
reign,  greatly  fanned  the  flame  of  naval  enterprise  and  dis- 
covery.   Great  improvements  were  also  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships ;  James  the  First  wisely  patronised  Phineas 
Pett,  who  has  been  styled  '*  the  most  able  and  scientific  ship- 
wright that  this  country  has  ever  boasted  of;"  he  reduced 
the  cumbrous  top-works  which  had  previously  disfigured  our 
vessels;  strenffthened  them  with  cross-beams,  and  mate- 
rially increased  their  length.    In  allusion  to  this  subject. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  remarks  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Jnven- 
Hon  of  Shipping,  **  In  my  own  time  the  shape  of  our 
English  ships  hath  been  greatly  bettered.    It  is  not  long 
since  the  striking  of  t^  top-mast  hath  been  devised; 
together  with  the  chain-pump.    We  have  lately  added  the 
bonnet    and    drabbler  (sails.)    To  the  courses  we  have 
devised  studding-sails,   top-gallant-sails,    sprit-sails,  and 
toD-sails.    The  weighinff  of  anchors  by  the  capstan  is  also 
new.    We  have  fallen  into  consideration  of  the  length  of 
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eables,  and  by  it  we  resist  the  malioe  of  the  greatest  winds 
that  can  blow.  We  have  alA)  raised  our  second  decks.** 
The  '*  navy  estimates,**  at  this  period,  were  about  £80,000. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  troublous  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  various  important  expeditions  were  fitted  out  against 
the  French  and  Spaniards.  This  unfortunate  monarch,  in 
despite  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  career,  almost 
firom  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  greatly  impro%'ed 
and  extended  the  naval  power  of  the  country.  Many  ships 
of  a  large  class  were  constructed,  unongst  which  the 
**  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,**  a  mafnifioent  vessel,  built  by 
Peter  Pett,  under  the  direction  of  Phineas  P^t,  at  Wool- 
wich, in  1636-7,  is  the  moat  celebrated. 

This  ship,  of  which  we  give  an  engranng,  (p.  80,)  was  the 
largest  hitherto  built  in  England;  hsr  model  was  considered 
excellent;  and  she  was  in  nearly  all  the  celebrated  actions 
with  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century.  From  a 
description  written  l^  Thomas  Heywood,  we  learn  that  she 
xas  gorgeously  deoorated  with  carved-work: — ^^she  was 
(ne  says)  in  length,  by  the  keel,  128  feet ;  her  main  breadth, 
48  feet ;  in  length,  inm  the  fere-end  of  the  beak-head,  to 
theafrer-end  of  the  stem,  232  feet{  in  height,  fi^m  the 
bottom  ef  her  keel,  so  tlae  top  of  her  lanthoro,  76  feet ; 
boss  ten  lanthoms,  the  biggest  of  which  would  hM  ten  per- 
sons upright ;  h«d  three  flush-deelu,  a  fereeastie,  half-deck, 
and  fouBd-hcNise.  She  hath  eleven  encbera,  one  of  which 
is  4400 lbs.  weight,  aad  is  of  the  buiden  of  1637  tons.** 
She  was  pierod  for  132  Kua>y  aaengst  whieb  were  what 
wepe  eaUed  fburleeB  ^  murdecuig-piAeea^**  The  Sovereisrn 
of  the  Seas  was  out  down  afterwaids*  with  gfieat  advantage 
to  hfir  sailing  qualities;  she  was  iieaiif  febiiiSt  lA  1684, 
wheu  her  name  was  changed  to  the  Boyai  Revereign:  but 
WM  deetiof  ed  by  fene  at  Cnathan«  in  JaAiMry*  U96,  having 
been  sixty  years  in  service*. 

The  direction  of  the  navy  was  finally  wrested  from  the 
king  in  1642.  Six  years  afterwards.  Prince  Rupert  carried 
away  twenty-five  ships,  none  of  which  evw  returned ;  and 
such  was  the  reduced  state  of  the  navy  at  the  commence 
ment  of  Cromwell's  usurped  government,  that  he  had  only 
fburteen  two-decked  vessels.  Extraordinary  exertions 
were,  however,  made;  in  the  following  year,  the  Parliament 
recovered  their  supremacy  at  sea;  Blake  and  other  dis 
tinguished  officers  were  appointed,  and  in  1664,  the  fleet 
was  increased  to  150  sail,  manned  by  20,000  seamen,  whose 
pay  was  then  raised  fro'U  \^s,  to  249.  per  month.  - 

in  1649,  the  Constant  Warwick,  the  first  frigate,  ac 
cording  to  Pepys,  which  had  ever  been  built  in  Ent'land, 
was  launched ;  but  Mr.  James,  m  his  Naval  History,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Southampton,  32,  built  in  1 757,  was  the 
first  vessel  answering  to  the  modem  description  of  a  frigate, 
as  she  carried  her  guns  on  a  single  whole-deck,  a  quaiter 
deck,  and  a  forecastle. 

In  1652,  a  war  broke  out  with  Holland,  which  lasted 
until  April,  1654.  During  this  contest,  manv  severe  and 
memorable  actions  took  place  between  the  Eng1i8h  and 
Dutch  fleets,  under  the  command  of  Admirals  Blake  and 
Van  Tromp,  which  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting passages  in  our  naval  history. 

In  1655,  tne  important  Island  of  Jamaica  was  annexed 
to  the  British  dominions.  Two  years  afterwards,  Blake 
executed  the  most  brilliant  naval  exploit  which  has, 
perhaps,  ever  been  recorded :  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish ' 
West  India  Flota  in  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz, — **  an 
action  so  miraculous,**  says  Clarendon,  "  that  all  men  who 
knew  the  place,  wondered  how  auy  sober  men,  with  what 
courage  soever  endowed,  would  ever  have  undertaken  it : 
and  they  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  believe  what 
they  baa  done  I  Whilst  the  Spaniards  comforted  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  they  were  devils,  and  not  men,  who 
had  destroyed  them  in  that  manner.**  At  the  deatli  of 
Cromwell,  in  1658,  the  navy  consisted  of  157  vessels, 
maintained  at  an  annual  charge  of  £400,000.  Naval  esti- 
mates were  first  laid  before  Parliament  at  this  period. 

The  reizn  of  Charles  the  Second  was  fruitful  in  naval 
glory.  Mr.  Pepys  remarks,  that  that  monarch  "  possessed 
a  transcendent  mastery  in  all  maritime  knowledge;*'  he 
paid  great  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  navy,  and 
appointed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  (James  tbo 
Second,)  Lord  High  Admiral,  shortly  after  the  Restoration 
in  1660.  There  were  two  wars  with  Holland  during  this 
reign;  the  first  continued  firom  February,  1665  untU  1668 ; 

•  The  first  division  of  the  British  Navy  into  rata,  wm  made  by 
command  of  Charles  the  Fifst,  in  1636.    These  rates  were,  as  now, 
SIX  in  number,  each  consistinc  of  two  cUmms,  to  which  diffiBian 
complements  of  men  were  assigaadt  ^  ^     _ 
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and  the  kit,  which  broks  out  in  lli71,  wu  not  concluded 
unta  1674.  The  victory  off  Lowettoffe,  on  the  2Dd  of 
June,  I6ES,  bv  the  English  fleet,  under  tho  command  of  the 
hard  High  Admiral,  was  the  most  splendid  which  had 
hitherto  taken  place.  The  relative  lou  of  tho  combatants 
appears  almost  incredibla ; — upiranU  of  fiftjr  Dutch  ehipa, 
and  6000  men  were  destroyed,  whilst  the  English  only  lost 
one  vessel,  the  Charity,  of  46  ^unt,  and  SQO  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  at  the  rapidly-increu- 

B  and  naval  power  of  England,  was  not  dimi- 

I  result  of  these  contests,  whi  '   ' 
exhausted  the  resources  of  both 


niabodhy  the  result  of  these  contests,  which,  howerer,  nearly 


James  the  Second,  who  had,  whilst  Lord  High  Admiral, 
gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  naval  commander,  made 
extraordinary  efforts,  during  his  short  and  disturbed  reign, 
for  the  restonition  of  the  marine,  which,  during  the  latter 
yean  of  Charles  the  Second,  had  fallen  greatly  to  decay. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  in  I68B,  the  French  had 
attained  a  very  high  rank  as  a  naval  power.  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  then  in  the  noon-tide  of  his  prosperity,  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  dethroned  monarch,  and  a  war, 
which  lailed  eight  yoars,  broke  out  between  the  two 
countries  in  IGBS.  Duringthis  period,  such  was  the 
vigoTOua  administration  of  William  the  Third,  that  the 
navy  was  increased  more  than  one-half,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  tonnwe;  and,  at  the  conclusion  cf  the  war,  in  1697, 
the  French  had  received  indisputable 'proofs  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  English  at  sea,  amongst  which  the  memo- 
rable action  off  Cape  la  Hogue,  in  1603,  may  be  adduced 
as  an  instance.  In  1691  Plymouth  Dock-yard  was  esta- 
blished. 

In  1696  that  most  princely  of  institutions,  Greenwich 
Hospital,  waa  founded.  The  pay  of  flag-officers,  command- 
ers, lieutenants,  masters,  and  surgeons,  was  nearly  doubled, 
■nd  the  naval  estimates  were  increased  to  2,000,0001.  during 
this  reitpi. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Anne,  a  war  broke  out  with 
France  and  Spain,  in  the  course  of  which  flfly-two  French 
ships,  carrying  3092  guns,  were  captured. 

But  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  na^ 
in  the  reiE;n  of  George  the  First ;  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  however,  (1718-30.)  a  splendid  victory  waa  gained 
off  Sicily,  by  Sir  George  Byng,  ai^crwards  Lord  Torrington. 

George  the  Serond  entered  into  another  war  with  Spain 
in  1739,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sixes  of  the  varioua 
classes  of  our  ships  of  war  were  coniidervbly  increased. 
France  joined  in  the  contest  against  Britain  in  1744,  but  at 
its  conclusion  in  1 74  8,  the  naval  strength  of  the  country, 
so  tat  ttom  being  weakened,  was  greatly  advanced;  the 
enemy's  loas,  however,  was  very  great;  thirty-flve  French 


and  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  alone  having  been  eithei' 
captured  or  destroyed. 

In  1 744,  all  prizes  taken  by  His  Uajesty's  ships  were,  by 
royal  proclamation,  declared  to  be  henceftirth  the  property 
of  the  captors,  a  measure  equally  to  be  commended  on  the 
score  of  its  wisdom  aiid  its  justice.  The  year  1747  is 
memorable  for  the  victories  gained  re^ectively  by  Lord 
Anson  and  Admiral  Hawke  over  the  French.  Our  loss 
during  this  war  only  consisted  'of  one  seventy-gun  ship, 
and  a  few  vessels  of  a  small  class. 

Another  war  broke  out  with  France  in  1755.  During 
the  few  intervening  years  of  peace,  considerable  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  navy;  many  new  vessels  were  built, 
and  improvements  made  in  naval  architecture;  in  January, 
17S6,  it  consisted  of  320  vessels  of  the  various  clossos. 
Two  brilliant  victories  were  gained  over  the  enemy  in  1 7i9, 
by  Admiral  Boscawen  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke;  many 
priies  were  made,  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
navy,  that,  at  thekine's  decease  in  1760,  it  consisted  of 
412  ships,  127  of  which  were  of  the  line. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  a 
period  in  every  respect  the  most  interesting  and  important 
in  our  naval  annals. 


Sectio 


HI. 


(1760—1833.) 

Frw  princes  ever  ascended  a  throne  under  happier  auspices 
than  George  the  Third.  The  naval  superiority  of  the 
country  had  been  placed,  by  a  series  of  glorious  successes, 
beyona  all  dispute ;  and  its  commerce  and  internal  prospe- 
rity were  increasing  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

In  January,  1762,  England  declared  war  against  Spain; 
it,  however,  lasted  only  lor  a  short  period,  a  general  peace 
being  concluded  at  Paris  in  February,  17S3,  betweiHi 
France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Portugal.  The  enemy's 
loss  during  this  war  (1735-63),  was  verv heavy ;  111  ves- 
sels. (93  French  and  IB  Spanish.)  including  '42  linc-of- 
battle  ships,  being  taken  and  destroyed,  whilst  our  own 
loss  only  consisted  of  nine  vessels,  the  largest  of  which 
was  of  fifty  guns,  a  fact  almost  incredible.  Fifty  rail  of 
the  line,  and  ninety-four  smaller  vessels,  were  built  durinf; 
this  war,  most  of  whic^  were  constructed  in  merchants' 
yards.  In  the  following  year  (1764,)  Parliament  granted 
1 0.000/.  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  hii  time-piece  for  discovering 
the  longitude. 

The  Aurora  frigate,  on  hoard  which  the  celebrated  Fal- 
coner, au"^-    -'■      "■■  ■ 
in  1771  ; 
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Colonies  in  North  America  broke  out  in  1775.  The  dis- 
affection of  the  Americans  to  the  British  Oovemment  had 
been  prof^ssively  fining  strength  since  November,  1768; 
Kod,  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  the  former  ye&r,  hostilities  at 
last  commeaced  between  the  Royalists  and  Republicans 
■t Lexington.  In  January,  1776,  the  navy  consisted  of  131 
thiDs  of  the  line,  and  209  vessels  below  fifty  guns,  a 
smaller  force  than  the  country  had  possessed  for  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  years.  The  war  with  America,  however, 
infiu^  fresh  vigour  into  the  Admiralty,  tchich  has  nerar 
since  been  relaxed.  On  the  <)th  of  July,  1776,  Congress 
disclumed  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  declared 
the  Americana  to  be  a  &ee  and  independent  nation.  In 
Febmary,  1778,  France  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
(gainst  England  with  her  revolted  Colonies.  In  this  year 
the  British  navy  was  increased  to  450  vessels.  A  princely 
present  was  made,  in  the  following  )[ear,  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  nation,  of  three  ships,  of  Bsrenty-four 
guns. 

War  was  declared  against  Spain  in  1779,  and  against 
Botlaad  in  I7S0.  In  ine  former  year,  a  great  sensation 
»as  produced  throughout  the  country,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  unitid  Heets  of  France  and  Spain  off  Plymouth,  during 
1  cruise  in  the  channel.  In  January,  17S0,  Admir^ 
Rodney  took  and  destroyed  twenty-nine  sail  of  Spanish 
ships,  seven  of  which  were  of  the  nrst  class.  In  August, 
fifty-Gve  sail  of  British  merchantmen,  including  five 
ladiamen,  were  captureil  by  the  united  fleets  of  France 
ind  Spain.  On  the  23rd  of  September,  a  gallant  action 
lout  place  between  his  Majesty's  ship  Seraph,  Captain 
Pearson,  and  Paul  Jones,  the  celebrated  privaleer. 

The  year  1781,  is  memorable  for  the  operations  of 
Admiral  Rodney  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  severe, 
bat  undecisive  engagement,  between  the  British  and 
Dutch  fleets,  under  Admirals  Parker  and  Zoutman,  off 
the  Do^er  Bank;  one  Dutch  seventy-four  was  sunk,  but 
no  prises  were  made.  In  January,  1782,  such  had  been 
the  exertions  made  by  the  Admiralty,  that  the  British 
fleet  consisted  of  600  vessels,  161  of  which,  were  line-of- 
Ultte  ships.  In  April,  1782,  I.ord  R<Sdn^  gained  a 
bnlliant  victon  over  a  French  Heet  in  the  West  Indies ; 
five  ships  of  the  hne  were  taken,  and  one  sunk,  amongst 
which  was  that  of  the  Admiral  de  Grasse. 

In  October,  a  severe  but  undecisive  action  took  place,  be- 
tveen  an  English  fleet  of  34  sail  of  the  line,  under  Lord' 
Hose,  and  the  combined  Heets  of  France  and  Spain,  of 
46  ships  of  the  line,  off  Gibrallar.  On  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 783,  peace  was  concluded  between  Britain, 
Fnnce,  and  the  United  States.    Our  navy  then  consisted 


of  617  vessels,  of  500,781  tons  burden,  being  an  increase 
of  157,000  tons,  since  His  Majesty's  accession.  Eighty- 
seven  of  the  enemy's  ships,  from  110  to  20  guns,  besides 
a  large  number  of  smaller  vessels,  and  several  American 
frigates,  had  been  taken  or  destroyed  daring  the  war;  our 
doss  was  much  larger  than  we  had  sustained  in  any  pre- 
vious war,  thirty-one  ships,  from  74  to  20  guns,  and  about 
50  smaller  vessels,  being  lost;  but  such  was  the  activity 
of  the  government,  that  no  less  than  I  eo  ships  were  on  the 
stocks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war;  eighty-three  of 
which  were  building  in  merchants'  yards. 

FaiwcH  Ra  VOLUTION  AH  V  War. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  in 
1769,  the  navy  had  never  been  in  a  more  efiicient  con- 
dition; and  in  February,  1791,  ninety-eight  shipgof  the 
line  alone,  were  either  commissioned  or  at  sea.  The 
threatening  aspect  assumed  by  France,  the  protection 
required  for  our  extended  commerce,  of  which,  in  fact,  we 
might  be  almost  said  to  enjoy  a  monopoly,  and  the  safety 
of  our  immense  colonies,  rendered  such  precautions  a 
matter  not  only  of  prudence,  but  of  necessity. 

On  the  Ut  of  February,  1793,  the  French  Convention  at 
lost  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 
The  principal  naval  events  in  that  year,  were  the  sur- 
render of  Toulon,  with  its  arsenal  and  shipping,  to  a  ' 
British  fleet  under  Lord  Hood;  the  siege  of  Dunkirk; 
and  several  gallant  single  actions  between  British  and 
French  ships ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which,  was  tlie 
capture  of  the  Siunion,  3S-gun  frigate,  by  the  Crescent, 
"'  Captain  Sir  James  Saumarez ;  138  men,  out  of3IOin 
former,  were  killed  and  wounded,  but  not  a  single 
British  seaman  in  the  Crescent  received  the  slightest 
Hjury. 

The  year  1794,  is  memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by 
Lord  Howe,  on  the  glorioiu  firtt  of  June,  when  the  naval 

Eawer  of  the  French  republicans  was  first  effectually 
umbled.  Lord  Howe  was  at  sea  with  the  Channel  fleet. 
than  three  weeks  before  he  fell  in  wilh  the  enemy ; 
during  this  period,  the  most  intense  anxiety  prevailed  in 
England,  as  it  was  known,  that  twenty-seven  French  shi|is 
of  the  line  had  sailed  from  Brest,  on  ttie  IGth  of  May, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Villaret,  an  officer  of 
great  merit  and  experience.  The  enemy  was  first  dis- 
covered on  the  2Sth  of  May  r  the  British  Admiral  imme- 
diately gave  chase,  but  owing  to  the  stormy  state  of  the 
weather  a  partial  action  only  took  place ;  a  fog  separated 
the  combatants  during  the  two  following  days,  but  at 
length,  on  Sunday  mornuig,  the  1st  of  June,  tlie  sun  rose 
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bright  and  clear,  and  disoovered  Iho  hostile  fleets  within 
sight  of  each  other.  In  point  of  numbers  they  were 
nearly  equal,  twenty-six  French  ships  of  the  line  being 
opposed  to  twenty-five  British,  but  the  former  were  greatly 
superior  in  size  and  weight  of  metal.  At  fiiiy-two 
minutes  past  nine,  the  Royal  Charlotte  opened  her  fire ; 
Uie  action  soon  became  general,  and  did  not  entirely  cease 
until  four  o'clock.  The  damage  sustained  by  the  British 
fleet  was  inconsiderable,  fi>r  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
engagement,  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  were  almost  uniiyur^d; 
seven  Frendi  ships  were  takeut  one  of  which  sunk,  with 
420  of  her  crew,  before  they  could  be  removed.  Lord 
Howe  has  been  severely  oensuied  for  allovinff  the  French 
Admired  to  escape  with  the  remainder  of  his  snips,  five  of 
which  were  dismasted ;  and  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  had  he  burnt  his  prizes  and  given  chas«, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy  s  force  would  have  beei^ 
captured.  This  circumstance  was,  however,  Qverlooked, 
in  the  universal  rejoicing  which  spread  over  the  landt 
when  the  glorious  tidings  of  the  victory  became  known. 

Amongst  the  many  gallant  actions  which  took  place  in 
1 796,  was  the  defeat  of  a  squadron  of  sis  Frendi  irigates 
by  the  GlatUm^  64,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Trollop, 
and  the  engagement  between  the  Minerve,  36,  Commodore 
Nelson,  and  two  Spanish  frigates,  one  of  whidi  was  taken, 
and  the  other  beaten  off.  In  December,  a  large  French 
fleet,  with  20,000  soldiers  on  board,  airived  in  Bantry  Ray, 
Ireland ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  they 
were  unable  to  land  the  troops,  and  dispersed  with  great 
loss  by  the  violence  of  the  weather. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  a  great  victory  was 
gained  by  Sir  John  Jervis  (afterwards  Earl  St.  Vinoent), 
over  the  Spanish  fleet,  off  the  cape  of  that  name.  The 
British  force  consisted  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  four 
frigates,  and  two  smaller  vessels;  whilst  the  Spaniards  had 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  ten  frieates,  and  a  brig,  all 
of  superior  size  and  weight  of  metal.  This  glorious  victory 
may  be  attributed  to  the  skiU  and  presence  of  mind  of  the 
immortal  Nelson,  (in  the  Captain,  74,)  who  had,  for  several 
years  previously,  been  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  fiime  in 
the  Meditemanean.  He  disobeyed  a  signal  which  was 
made  by  the  Admiral,  to  tack  m  succession,  which  he 
perceived  would  be  followed  with  disastrous  consequences : 
this  brought  him  at  once  singly  into  action  with  the 
Santissima  Trinidad,  136,  the  San  Joseph,  and  Salvador 
del  Mundo,  each  112,  and  four  other  first-rate  ships;  for 
nearly  an  hour  did  Nelson,  supported  alone  by  Sir  T. 
Trou^ridge  in  the  Culloden,  nobly  maintain  an  action  with 
this  immense  force;  two  of  which,  the  San  Joseph  112, 
and  San  Nicholas,  80,  he  ultimately  boarded  and  captured. 
The  enemy  lost  four  ships,  and  nearly  ^006  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  during  the  action;  our  own  loss 
onlv  consisted  of  300  men. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  the  country  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  consternation  by  an  alarming  mutiny  in  the 
Cliannel-^leet  off  Spithead.  Since  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  whidi  had 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  every  necessary  of  life,  no 
addition  had  been  made  to  the  pay  or  allowances  of  the 
seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  their  urgent  remonstrances  on 
the  subject  had  been  disregarded,  but  it  was  now  found  to 
be  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity,  as  it  certainly  was  of 
common  justice,  to  redress  these  grievances :  several  lives 
were,  however,  sacrificed  during  the  mutiny.  A  still  more 
dangerous  mutiny  broke  out  on  the  27tfa  of  Hay,  in  the 
North  Sea  fleet,  fifteen  sail  of  which  was  then  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Duncan  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  bound 
to  the  Texel.  The  demands  of  the  mutineers  were  ex- 
ceedingly pr^K>6terou8 ;  and  they  insisted,  amongst  other 
things,  that  seamen  should,  in  ftiture,  sit  on  courts  martial, 
where  one  of  their  own  class  was  tried.  Most  of  the  ships 
then  deserted  the  admiral,  several  joining  the  fleet  then  at 
the  Nore,  wbich  was  also  in  the  highest  state  of  insubor- 
dination. Here  they  placed  themselves  under  the  command 
of  a  man  named  Richard  Parker,  who  seat  delegates  with 
fresh  propositions  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  then  at 
Sheemess,  which  were  at  once  rejeeted.  The  mutineers 
then  carried  off  some  gun4ioats  out  of  JS^ieeifiiess-hariiOBr, 
after  firing  at  the  garrison.  On  tfaa  %9tk  of  May^  ^y 
blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  net  permitting  a 
single  vessel  to  pass,  ezeept  a  few  fishing-boats  and  neutrals^ 
who  received  an  order  signed  by  Parker.  The  eeaater- 
nation  in  London,  and  iodaed  tiux>oghoiit  t)m  empire,  new 
became  very  great,  and  the  3  per  oent  oonscAs  feU  to  74). 
Parker  threatened  to  put  to  sea,  and  deliver  up,  gr  ^eU 


the  fleet  to  the  vnemy.  This,  however,  eaused  great 
disgust  amongst  the  less  violent  of  the  mutineers,  and 
symptoms  of  insubordination   began   tp   appear.      The 

freatest  exertions  were  now  made  by  government;  the 
uoys  along  the  coast  were  taken  up,  and  the  forts  at 
Tilbury,  Gravesend,  Sheemess,  &c.,  were  strongly  fortified* 
and  provided  with  heated  shot.  On  the  9th  of  June,  the 
fleet  refused  to  obey  Parker  s  signal  to  put  to  sea ;  and  on 
the  1 3th  he  was  deserted  by  aU  the  ships,  when  he  sur- 
rendered in  the  Sandwich,  was  put  into  irons,  and  executed 
on  board  that  vessel,  on  the  29th  of  the  month.  Several 
others  were  soon  afterwards  es^ecuted.  This  mutiny 
extended  to  the  fleet  off  Cadiz,  under  Earl  St.  Vincent,  but 
it  was  suppressed  by  his  firmness  and  decision. 

In  Jufv,  an  unsuccessflil  expedition  was  undertaken 
against  Teneriffe ;  Nelson,  who  commanded,  lost  his  right 
armt  and  250  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  10th 
of  October,  Admiral  Duncan  cpuned  a  splendid  and  decisive 
victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  off  the  coast  of  HpUand,  taking 
nine  sail  of  the  Une, 
The  year  1798,  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  im- 

girtant  in  our  naval  history,  was  distinguished  by  the 
ATTLB  OF  THB  NiLE,  "  a  victory,"  says  Dr.  Southey, 
**  the  most  complete  and  glcnrious  in  our  annals ;  '  Victory* 
said  Nelson,  *  was  not  a  name  strong  enough  for  such  a 
scene;*  he  called  it  a  conquest**  Of  the  enemy's  fleet  of 
thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates,  nine  of  the 
former  were  taken,  and  two  burnt;  Bruyx,  the  French 
Admiral,  an  officer  of  great  ability,  was  killed,  and  his  ship 
the  r Orient,  of  130  guns,  blown  up*;  two  frigates  were 
also  destroyed,  and  of  the  whole  French  force,  onlv  four 
ships  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  "  The  British  loss 
in  Killed  and  wounded,  was  875.  Westcott  was  the  only 
captain  who  fell;  3105  of  the  French,  including  the 
wounded,  were  sent  on  shore  by  cartel,  and  5225  perished.'* 
Nelson  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  glory. 

In  1 799,  amon^  other  splendid  naval  actions,  was  the 
surrender  of  the  Dutch  flieet  in  the  Texel,  to  the  English 
squadron  under  Admiral  Mitchell.  In  March  1800,  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  110,  blew  up  at  Leghorn,  and  Captain 
Todd,  with  800  of  his  crew,  lamentably  perished.  At  the 
latter  end  of  this  year,  a  confederation  was  entered  into  in 
the  North,  against  England,  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
federacy, it  was  determined  by  the  British  Government,  in 
the  following  spring,  to  send  an  expedition  against 
Denmark,  which  then  possessed  a  navy  of  twenty-throe 
shiprf  of  the  line,  and  aoout  thirtv-one  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  British  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  whom  was  Lonl 
Nelson,  entered  the  Sound.  On  the  4th,  Lord  Nelson,  who 
commanded  in  the  action,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Danish  fleet,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  Iximbarded 
Copenhagen,  and  obliged  that  government  to  enter  into  an 
armistice,  which  put  an  end  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  tlie 
North.  On  the  1 2th  of  July,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  with 
only  five  ships  under  his  command,  defeated  a  French 
souadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  Une,  two  of  which  blew  up, 
aner  enga^ng  the  Superb,  74,  commanded  by  Captain 
(now  Sir  Richard)  Keats. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  navjr  consisted  of  864  vessels, 
(including  180  Une^f-battle  ships,)  763  of  which  were 
actually  in  commission.  On  the  27th  of  March*  1 802,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Amiens.  During  the  war, 
670  Miips  nad  been  taken  from  the  enemy;  86  of  which 
were line-of-battie  ships,  and  209  frigates:  our  own  loss, 
during  this  period,  ovlf  consisted  of  59  ships*  forty-one 
of  wmch  were  small-class  vessels!  Upwards  of  50,000 
seamen  were  employed  during  the  peace,  which  only 
lasted  until  Hay,  1803,  wben  war  was  again  declared 
against  France  and  Hofland.  In  December,  1804,  at  a 
period  when  the  naval  star  of  Britain  shone  out  brightly, 
Spain  joined  in  the  contest  against  this  country. 

The  victory  off  Trat^lo^ajl,  and  the  Death  of  Wblsov, 
render  1805  the  most  iotesestin^  vear  in  our  navsl  histor>\ 
In  April*  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  formed  a  junction 
at  Cadiz;  Neljum,  who  was  tb^n  in  the  Mediterranean, 
imroediatky  enga^iad  ia  a  pursuit  aeroes  the  Atlantic, 
whidi«  for  its  ^eitenl;,  Jtapimty,  and  perseverance,"  has 
been  pyoBouneed  luuiquaUed;  but  the  enemy  eluded  his 
gnap«  aiu  hevaa  obliged  selttctaatly  to  Ntarn  to  England, 
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OB  the  15th  of  AUgnoC.  Sir  Robert  Calder,  who  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  been  also  sent  out  to  intercept  the  enem^*s 
fit^t  on  their  return,  was  more  fortunate;  he  fell  in  with 
them  oCf  Cape  Finisterre*  captured  two  sail  of  the  line,  but 
attempted  nothing  further.  In  September,  Nelson,  on 
vhom  thi;  hopes  of  the  nation  were  once  more  centred, 
mailed  in  the  Victory ^  (now  the  flag-ship  at  Portsmouth,) 
for  Cadia,  where  he  assuibed  the  command  of  the  fleet; 
but  did  not  &11  in  with  the  enemy  till  the  21st  of  October. 
^  At  daybreak,  the  combined  fleets  were  distinctly  seen 
from  the  Victory's  deck,  formed  m  a  close  line  of  battle 
a-head,  on  the  starboaid  tack,  about  twelre  miles  to 
leeward.  Our  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line«  and  fliur  fHt^tes;  theirs  of  thirty-three)  and  seven 
Urge  frigates.  Tneir  superiority  was  neater  in  siae  and 
▼eight  of  metal  than  in  numbers.  Tney  had  four  thou* 
sand  troops  on  boerd«  and  the  best  riflemen  that  could  be 
procured,  were  dispersed  through  the  ships/* 

Our  limits  will  not*  permit  us  even  to  glanee  at  the 
details  of  a  victory,  which  must  be  fkmiliar  to  most  of  out 
eountrymen.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Nelsons  last  signal, 
*•  England  expects  etery  man  to  do  his  duty," 
was  faithfully  obeyed  that  day.  The  defeat  of  the  enemy 
was  complete  and  decisive:  twenty  ships  of  the  line  struck; 
and  four  French  line-of-battle  ships,  which  had  behaved  in 
a  most  dastardly  manner  at  the  close  of  the  action,  were 
taken  a  few  days  afterwards  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan. 
But  one  event  darkened  the  national  rejoicing,  our  counti^v 
had  lost  its  greatest  naval  hero.  '*  The  death  of  Nelson,  * 
says  Dr.  Southey,  "  was  felt  in  England  as  something 
more  than  a  public  calamity ;  men  started  at  the  intelligence 
and  turned  pale ;  as  if  they  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  a 
dear  ftiend.  So  perfectly,  indeed,  had  he  perlbrmed  his 
part,  ihat  the  maritime  war,  after  the  Battle  of  Traftilgar, 
was  considered  at  an  end:  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  were 
not  merely  defeated,  but  destroyed ;  new  navies  must  be 
built,  and  a  new  race  of  seamen  reared  for  them,  before 
the  possibility  of  their  invading  our  shotes  could  again  be 
contemplated.'* 

Our  notices  of  the  numberless  naval  exploits  which 
distinguished  the  remaining  ten  years  of  the  war,  must 
necessarily  be  brief.  A  continued  career  of  success 
contributed  to  raise  the  British  navy,  to  a  magnitude,  to 
which  the  accumulated  navies  of<  the  whole  wond.  at  any 
period,  bore  but  a  small  proportion.  In  September,  1807, 
the  City  6t  Copenhagen  and  the  Danish  fleet  once  more 
surrendered  to  JBritish  valour ;  Lord  Cathcart  and  Admiral 
Gamfoier  captured  eighteen  sail  of  the  line  and  fifteen 
frigates  during  the  expedition.  On  the  Ist  of  December, 
Russia  declared  war  against  England,  at  which  period,  the 
number  oi  seamen  in  the  British  navy,  was  1^,000 ! 
The  naval  force  at  the  dose  of  the  following  year,  amounted 
to  627  shifps  in  commission,  and  66  buuding,  of  an  ag- 
grmte  harden  of  neariy  900»000  tons:  the  larger  classes 
of  ships  were  now  greatly  increased  in  burden.  In  1810, 
the  country  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Admiral  Lord 
Colli NGwooD,  who  died  at  sea,  off  Minorca,  on  the  6tii  of 
March.  The  period  between  the  years  1 806^1 2»  abounds 
with  instances  of  naval  heroism  and  gallahtry.  Including 
ships  in  ordinary  and  tenders,  there  were  then  veldom  leas 
flian  1000  pendants  floating  in  the  breece. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  18%  2,  war  waa  declared  between 
England  and  the  United  States  of  America.  This  e^^snt 
^\*e  rise  to  some  of  the  most  ialevesting  passages  aiiidi 
have  ever  distinguiabed  maritittie  witfate.  fireitueAUy 
largely  manned  by  British  seamen*  and  greatly  superior 
in  size  and  weight  of  metal,  ti^e  Amefi^Mi  navy,  for  neariy 
a  year  after  the  commencement  ef  tbe  war,  had  an  ahno^ 
uninterrupted  career  of  success  over  the  British.  The 
Guerriere  38,  the  Frolic  bHg,  the  Mmoe^hnim  38»  the 
Java  38,  and  the  Peocod^  18,  wed»  sncoeeBively  c^qrtnred 
bv  American  ships.  The  Blit^  Mtte  w9m»  howe^  at 
laat  gloriously  retrieved,  by  the  ttCttatt  between  title  Ss^lt^ 
NOH  AND  THX  Chksapkaxb«  all  evoH  whieh  we  iftiali 
detail  at  length,  nearly  in  the  w«rda  ef  eae  of  thii  BHMt 
eminent  of  our  naval  historiaiM*  OMiil  &  F.  iMMMl) 
e»peciany  as  it  oonveys  a  vivtd  idea  m  am  engageBttnt  A 
tea.  We  must  premiae*  that  the  Shaoaon  wad  ^w  e^ 
ponent  were  equal  in  the  nuaibar  ef  teirgwn»  thifi^p^eiig^ 
18-pounders,htttthe  AjMecieftKWaafraaliy  aii^eiiosr  InOie 
number  of  her  crew,  having  1 1*6  men  more  *xnan  we 
Shannon. 

Captain  P.  B.  V.  Broke,  had,  for  many  days  previously 
to  the  action,  been  watching  the  Chesapeake  as  ahe  lay  in 
the  harbour  at  BoatOAt  and  on  the  1st  o€  Juiie>  <16 13,)  teill  in 


a  challenge  to  Captain  Lawitonde,  her  eommander,  to  eoma 
out  and  fight;  promising  that  no  other  ship  should  in- 
terfere, whatever  might  be  the  event  of  the  battle,  and 
reouiring   the    same    pledge    from    Captain    Lawrence. 
Wnether  it  waa  in  compliance  with  this  challenge,  or  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  that  the  American  captain  put  to 
sea,  is  uncertain.    The  day  was  fine,  with  a  light  breeie, 
when  the  Shannon«  with  a  blue  ensign  at  her  peak,  Stood 
in  towards  Boston.    About  eleven  o'clock,  the  Chesapeake 
came  out  of  Boston  Roads,  accompanied  by  fifty  or  sixty 
pleasure-boats  and  a  privateer  schooner,  to  witness  the  defeat 
of  the  English.    Much  manceuvring  then  took  place :  at 
last,  about  forty-five  minutes  past  five,  the  enemy  hauled 
up  to  within  fiOO  yards  of  the  Shannon's  weather  beam, 
and  gave  three  cheers.    On  this.  Captain  Broke  addressed 
his  ship's  company,  told  them  that  that  day  would  decide 
the  superiority  of  British  seamen,  when  weU  trained,  over 
those  of  other  nations,  and  that  the  Shannon  would  show 
in  that  day's  action,  how  short  a  time  the  Americans  had  to 
boast  when  opposed  to  equal  force.    The  two  ships  being 
now  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  asunder,  the  action 
commenced  by  the   Shannon  giving  her  broadside,  be 
ginning  with  the  aftermost  guns  on  the  starboard  side. 
The  enemy  passing  too  fast  ahead  to  receive  more  than  a 
second  discharge  from  the  aftermost  guns,  the  boarders 
were  ordered  to  prepare,  when  the  Chesapeake  attempting 
to  haul  her  foresail  up,  fell  aboard  the  Shannon,  and  got 
entangled  with  her.    Here  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  took 
place  between  the  marines  of  both  ships;  when  this  had 
lasted' a  few  minutes,  the  enemy  appeared  to  flinch,  and 
Captain  Brokei  at  the  head  of  his  boarders,  mounted  the 
forecastle  carronad^,  and  leapt  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Chesapeake,  followed  by  Lieutenant  Watt  and  the  marines. 
This  division  was  supported  by  the  main-deck  boarders. 
Captain  Brokoi  followed  by  a1)out  sixty  of  his  people,  put  to 
death  all  that  opposed  his  passage  around  the  gangway. 
and  drove  the  Americans  below,  while  tlie  how-guns  of 
the  Shannon  made  dreadfhl  havoc  on  the  main-deck  of  the 
enemy.    Mr.  Comahan,  a  midshipman  of  the  Shannon, 
placed  himself  on  her  main-yaid,  whence,  with  musketry, 
ne  killed,  or  wounded,  nearly  all  the  men  stationed  in  the 
main  and  foretops  of  the  enemy.    Captain  Broke,  in  the 
meantime,  with  the  boarders,  had  cleared  the  enemy's 
quarter-Kleck,  though  a  little  impeded  by  their  fi]^e.    Our 
men  gave  three  cheers,  rushed  forward,  and  carrying  all 
before  them,  united  on  the  forecastle,  and  drove  the  crew 
of  the  Chesapeake  below.    It  was  in  making  a  charge 
along  the  larboard-gangway,  that  Captain  Broke  nobly 
saved  tlM  life  of  an  American  seaman  who  called  for 
quarter ;  but  the  villain,  suddenly  snatching  iip  a  cutlass, 
gave  his  deliverer  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head,  which 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  at  the  time,  and  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  nas  never  recovered.    The  Shannon's  people 
instantly  cut  the  miserable  man  to  pieces.   The  Americans 
were  rallying  on  the  main-deck,  when  the  English  made 
another  desperate  rush  amongst  them;   and,  in  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  British 
flag  had  supplanted  that  of  America,  and  the  Chesapeake 
was  a  prize  to  tlie  Shannon.    While  the  contest  was  pro- 
ceeding the  two  ships  had  separated,  and  a  small  British 
blue  ensign  had  been  hoisted  at  the  gafi' end  of  the  Chesa- 
peakow    Lieutenant  Watt,  first  of  the  Shannon,  unfortu- 
nately wished  toexchangc  this  flag  for  a  large  white  ensign 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  for  that  purpose.    The 
people  on  board  the  Shannon  perceiving  that  the  firing 
stilt  continued,  and  that  the  blue  ensign  was  hauled  down, 
oonclnded  that  the  i^temy  had  overpowered  the  small  party 
of  Englishmen  then  on  board.    Under  this  natural,  but 
falnl  ermr,  they  dtfected  their  fire  at  tlic  Chesapeake's 
qoaffmr-deok*  killed  Lieut.  Watt,  three  of  the  Shannon's 
tneBt  mud  wounded  eeme  ethers ;  nor  was  it  till  the  small 
hto»  ensign  waa  re-hoi«tnd  that  the  firing  ceased.    The 
ecew  ef  the  Cheeayeake  having  been  driven  into  the  hold 
df  their  own  M^  a  eaarine  sentinel  was  placed  over  the 
main  haJirhwiyL  wWk  tibe  Americans  treacherously  fired 
^  ftxMa  tiM  Mi  Mid  killed  bxoL    On  diia  our  men  poured 
down  a  h&tsvf  in  ml  thea^  until  they  again  called  for 
i|«BKiK^  «imI  IMMfand  ta  dii^hier  in  the  offender.     The 
pdmmn  ef  wwr  mm  fknn  eecvml  and  handcuffed  on 
tito  orlop  toptu  liuiferilifiiiftw«i«dtiaik  and  riotous,  but 
the  others  tramjuii  Bcnd  wett-beha veu . 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  the  pleasure-boats  and  the 
privateer  which  ^ad  accompanied  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
aoene  of  action,  returned  to  the  afflicted  town  of  Boston, 
where  av^rt  and  balls  had  boeit  foolishly  prepared  for 
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the  tnticlpkted  Ticton  and  their  Brituh  captives.  T^ 
Action  wu  ons  of  the  most  blood;  aad  determined  ever 
fought  between  two  elup*  of  their  elus  to  bo  Baort  a  lime. 
Tbe  lots  on  ooara  the  Shannon,  out  of  330  men,  wbb  three 
officers  and  twentj'three  men  killed;  Captain  Brake,  two 
olBcen,  and  flfty-eight  men  wounded;  eighty-seven  total. 
Oo  mustering  tne  crew  of  the  Cheiapeake  the  following 
day,  'they  found  she  began  the  action  with  440  men, 
of  whom  tbe  second  lieutenant,  master,  marine  officers, 
some  midshipmen,  and  ninety  seamen  and  marines  were 
killed ;  Captain  Lawrence  mortally  woimded,  and  the  first 
and  second  lieutenants,  some  midshipmen,  and  110  men 
also  wounded;  making  a  total  of  killed  and  vounded 
between  the  two  ships  of  nearly  300  men,  or  twenty  mcD 
for  every  minute  the  ships  were  in  action. 

Three  American  armed  vessels  were  taken  b;  the  British 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year.  In  1814,  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  French 
Government.  In  this  and  the  following  year,  the  Atnerican 
frigates,  Essex  and  President*,  were  captured  by  the 
British  frizates,  Pkube  and  Endyntion,  and  the  ports  ot< 
the  United  States  were  put  under  blockade  by  Sir  A. 
Cochrane.  In  September,  1814,  the  ^ ran,  British  eigh- 
teen-gun  brig  was  sunk  in  a  desperate  action  with  the 
American  ship-sloop,  Wasp  (of  superior  force),  off  Kinsale 
in  Ireland ;  and  shortly  after,  a  small  British  squadron  in 
Lake  Champlain,  was  captured  by  an  American  squadron, 
after  a  severe  conllict.  In  181S,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  led 
to  a  general  peace. 

The  bombardment  of  Algiers,  and  destruction  of  the 
Algerine  squadron,  on  the  7lh  of  August,  ISIG,  by  the 
British  fleet  under  Lord  Exmonth,  and  the  splendid  vic- 
tory over  the  Turkish  fleet,  in  the  Bav  of  Navanno.  by 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  hare  been  the  principal  navU 
events  since  the  peace.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  naval  architecture, 
especially  by  Sir  Robert  Seppmgs  and  Captain  Symonds; 
the  plans  introduced  by  the  latter,  since  he  has  held  the 
otflce  of  Surveyor  of  the  Novy,  have,  "however,  occasioned 
considerable  controversy  amongst  nautical  men:  by  con- 
siderably increasing  the  breadth  of  beam,  he  bos  greatly 
added  to  the  tonnage  of  our  men-of-war,  a  striking  instance 
of  which  is  affordeu  by  tbe  Vernon,  a  frigate  launched  at 
Woolwich,  m  1632.      This  splendid  vessel,  indisputably 


dw  finest  frigat«  in  the  vorld,  although  only  piereed  ftir 
50  guns,  admeasures  upwards  of  20B3  tons  burden. 

In  the  event  of  another  war,  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  incalculably-important  inveotian  of  steam-oaviga. 
tion  will  entirely  alter  the  system  of  naval  warfore. 

We  cannot  better  oonclu'de  this  Imef  notice  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  a  kervice,  which,  under  the  protection  of  an 
all-gracious  Providence,  has  ever  been  the  surest  safeguard 
of  our  countiT  in  the  hour  of  danger,  than  by  an  extract  from 
the  speech  of  Sir  James  Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, in  proposing  the  Navy  Estimates,  1633.  Al^r  com- 
paring the  present  state  of  the  navy  with  that  of  two  antece- 
dent periods,  1778  and  1793,  the  nght  bon.  baronet  said, — 
"  Though  the  number  of  vessels  which  we  possessed  at 
the  present  moment  was  less  than  at  those  periods,  the 
proportion  of  vessels,  of  a  large  rate,  had  been  greatly  in- 
cleaned,  and  the  number  of  men  neceseoi^  to  be  employed 
was  also  much  greater.  The  naval  supeiionty  of  this  country 
would  be  best  esempUfled  by  referring  to  tne  present  force 
of  the  three  other  principal  naval  powers,— France.  Russia. 
and  America.  France,  at  the  present  time,  had  thirty-one 
sail  lA  the  line  and  thirty-seven  frigates ;  Russia,  thirty-six 
sail  of  the  line  and  twenty-three  frigates ;  and  America,  eight 
sail  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
perceived,  that  this  country  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
an  inferiority  m  oer  maritime  force,  which  then  consisted 
of  348  ships.  It  was,  indeed,  upon  the  maintenance  of 
her  naval  power,  that  England  depended  fiir  ber  national 
character,  and  her  notional  existence.  Let  but  her  naval 
superiority  be  once  lost,  and  owing  to  her  insular  position, 
and  to  various  other  circumstances,  she  coald  no  longer 
maintain  her  present  high  rank  in  the  social  system,  she 
must  necessarily  fall  into  tbe  place  of  a  second-rate  power. 
On  the  other  huid,  if  we  maintain  our  navy  as  it  ought  to 
be  maintained,  we  have  nothing  to  fear, — England  must 
always  be  what  she  is  at  present,  first  among  tbe  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  estimates  for  the  British  navy,  tat  1833,  amounted 
to  4,658,134/.:  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  it  consisted, 
according  to  the  official  return,  of  557  vessels  fit  the  various 
classes,  including  twelve  ships  of  120  guns,  fourteen  from 
104  to  112  guns,  and  twenty-two  steam  vessels,  most  of 
which  are  armed. 
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THE    WELLINGTON    SHIELD 


I.    Origin  and  Description  of  the 
Shield. 

The  year  1814  will  ever  be  marked  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  history,  for  it  is  that,  in  which  waa 
happily  terminated  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  war, 
that,  without  intermission,  had  desolated  Europe, 
anc«  the  rupture  of  the  transient  peace  of  Amiens, 
in  1803  i— it  is  that  in  which  Napoleon  was  driven 
from  die  throne  he  had  usurped,  and  in  which 
France,  no  longer  oppressed  by  his  grievous  tyranny, 
joyfully  received  back  her  legitimate  sovereign,  Louis 
the  Eighteenth. 

But  these  happy  events  were  preceded  by  other 

of  a  very    different  character  j    for,    during   eleven 

long  and  eventful  years  before  they  came  to  pass, — 

that  is,  from  1803  to  1814,~a  state  of  inveterate 

Vol..  IV. 


enmity  had  subsisted  constantly  between  Buonaparte 
and  Great  Britain,  and  at  intervals  between  him 
and  the  other  great  European  powers.  If  to  this 
period  of  warfare,  we  add  that  which  elapsed  from 
the  commencement  of  the  hostilities  that  grew  oat 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  1793,  to  their  ending 
in  1802,  we  shall  have  a  melancholy,  and  almost 
uninterrupted  succession  of  the  miseries  of  strife 
and  bloodshed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  would  be  idle  to  dwell  at  large  upon  the  ills 
which  afflicted  mankind  daring  this  period^  they  are 
such  as  good  men  have  always  lamented,  and  none 
but  the  wicked  have  rejoiced  in  exciting.  When, 
therefore,  in  1814,  a  general  Peace  came  to  bless 
the  natioiiB  of.  Europe,  it  was  received  with  heartfelt 
eaEenieBE,  and  the  more  ao,  because,  being  based 
^  107 
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upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,— of  him  who  had 
been  the  grand  promoting  cause  of  all  the  wars 
which  it  was  intended  to  terminate, — it  promised  to  be 
a  lasting  and  a  permanent  peace.  With  this  feeling, 
it  was  universally  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  joyous 
events  that  had  occurred  for  many  years,  and  as  the 
pledge  of  future  happiness  and  prosperity;  and,  as  was 
natural,  the  British  nation  was  filled  with  gratitude 
towards  those,  who,  under  Divine  Providence,  had 
been  the  chief  instruments  in  bringing  it  about. 

Conspicuous  amongst  those  who  were  thus  re- 
garded^ stood  the  Duke  of  Wellington, — Eng- 
land's great  General,  who  had  bafQed  all  the  most 
consummate  captains  of  Napoleon, — ^who  had  chased 
the  enemy's  armies  from  the  territories  of  Spain  and 
Portugal, — and,  after  liberating  those  nations  ^om 
the  hands  of  the  spoiler,  had  finally  planted  the  tri- 
umphant standard  of  our  country  on  the  soil  of 
France  itself.  These  services  were  willingly  recog- 
nised and  appreciated  by  his  grateful  countrymen ; 
honours  were  heaped  on  him  from  all  sides,  and 
men  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  devise  modes  in 
which  they  might  best  mark  their  gratitude  to  him. 
To  this  feeling,  so  universally  displayed,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  production  of  the  Wellington  Sbikld, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  worlu  of  art  ever  exe- 
cuted in  the  precious  metals. 

The  merchants  and  bankers  of  London,  desirous 
of  especially  recording  their  sense  of  his  brilliant 
services,  held  a  pubUe  meeting,  at  which  it  was 
determined  to  raise  by  subscription  a  sum  of  money, 
to  be  expended  in  the  production  of  some  grand 
memorial,  at  once  worthy  the  acceptance  of  him 
whom  it  was  intended  to  honour,  and  best  calculated 
to  testify  the  respect  and  udmiration  pf  those  who 
were  about  to  bestow  it  A  committee  was  appointed, 
to  consider  how  these  intentions  might  be  most 
effectually  carried  iilto  operation,  and  to  select  the 
most  fitting  and  appropriate  iirom  such  designs  as 
should  be  proposed.  This  committee  oonsisted  of 
the  following  gentlemen : 


.Tohn  Julius  AncentelD,  Esq, 
Bceston  Long,  Esq. 
William  Manning,  Esq.,  M.  Fv 
Jeremiah  Harman,  Esq. 


J,  W,  PennisoB.  Esq..  M.  P, 
John  Pent,  Esq.,  M,  f, 
John  Inglis,  Esq. 
William  Mellisf.  Esq.,  H,  P. 


William  Holden,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

The  plans  presented  for  the  approbation  of  the 
committee,  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  nume- 
rous, and  such  as  required  attentive  consideration. 
At  length,  it  was  determined,  that  some  grand  work 
of  art,  executed  in  the  precious  metals,  would  form 
the  most  suitable  gift  that  could  be  made. 

Among  the  houses  most  distinguished  for  working 
in  gold  and  silver,  were  those  of  Messrs.  Rundell  and 
Bridge,  and  Messrs.  Green,  Ward,  and  Green  5  and  it 
happened,  curiously  enough,  that  the  former  were,  at 
this  time,  occupied  in  making  a  model  of  the  cele- 
brated Shield  of  Achilles,  from  the  design  of  the  late 
John  Flaxman,  £sq.,  R.A.,  for  his  late  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth.  This  curcumstance  suggested  the 
idea  of  that  very  work  being  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  which  the  committee  had  to  carry  into  effect. 
It  was  accordingly  proposed,  and  the  powerful  recom- 
mendation of  its  intrinsic  merits  was  strengthened 
by  the  consideration,  that  it  would  be  more  easy  of 
execution  than  any  other,  inasmuch,  as  those  who 
might  perform  it,  were  already  engaged  in  a  similar 
undertaking.  These  were  weighty  reasons,  but,  in 
the  mean  while,  another  plan  had  been  matured, 
and  its  claims  were  now  preferred  with  a  still  more 
powerful  effect. 

Anxious  to  obtain  sbme  original  design,  of  decided 
merit,  Messrs.  Green  and  Ward  were  induced  to 
apply  to  the. eminent  sculptor  Francis  Chantrey, 


Esq.,  R.  A.,  for  his  advice  and  assistance.  The 
numerous  occupations  of  this  distingmshed  artist, 
did  not  permit  him  to  undertake  &e^  task ;  but, 
added  he,  "  if  there  is  a  man  in  England  who  can 
assist  you,  that  man  is  Stothard  -"  and,  when  in- 
formed that  a  copy  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles  had 
been  suggested,  he  observed,  "  Surely,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  shield,  let  it  b^the  Shield  of  Wellington,  not 
of  Achilles.*'  The  hint  was  adopted,  and  the  advice 
followed.  Mr.  Stothard  was  fortunately  consulted, 
and  he  readily  agreed  to  form  a  design  for  a  "  Shield 
of  Wellington.**  The  design  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee,  and  having  been  by  them  approved,  was 
forthwith  carried  into  execution*. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  length  of  time  which 
elapsed  before  the  plan  was  matured,  and  to  the 
delays  caused  by  the  difRculties  of  execution,  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1822  that  the  whole  work  was 
completed.  In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  subject 
had  undergone  the  fullest  consideration,  the  greatest 
care  had  been  bestowed  on  the  workmanship,  and 
the  result  was  the  production  of  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  art  ever  executed  in  the  precioxis  metals. 

DXSCBimON    OF  THB   SHIELD. 

The  Ibrm  of  the  shield  is  circular;  the  diameter  being 
about  three  feet  eight  inches.  It  is  composed,  (speaking 
generally,)  of  two  portions,  a  central  compartment,  and  a 
broad  border.  The  former  is  of  burnished  gold  (or  rather, 
silver  richlv  gilt);  it  is  convex,  and  radiating  firom  tlie 
centre,  in  which  is  a  concavity,  containing  a  beautiful  group 
of  figures,  in  alto  relievo,  executed  in  leadened  gold,  and 
thus  appearing  extremely  effective,  firom  the  radiant 
ground  on  which  it  fests.  In  the  centre  of  this  group,  is 
seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  horseback,  the  head  of 
his  charger  forming  the  boss  of  the  shield ;  and  around 
bim,  on  all  sides,  are  represented  the  most  illustrious  of 
those  officers  who  served  under  him,  and  among  whom 
are  Lord  Beresford,  Lord  Hill,  the  Barl  of  Hopetouo, 
Lord  Lyndoch,  the  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  wno  was 
slain  at  Waterloo)  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  and  oUiers.  Above,  is 
an  allegorioal  representation  of  Fame,  crowning  the  illus- 
trious commander  with  the  wreath  of  laurel;  and  beneath, 
at  his  feet,  lies  a  figure,  whose  fUlen  emblems  mark 
the  downfall  of  the  usurper*8  despotism.  Two  other  pro- 
strate figures  are  also  seen,  the  one  with  a  dagger,  the 
other  witn  a  torch,  and  representing  the  violence  and  the 
devastation,  to  which  an  end  was  so  happily  caused.  The 
arrangement  of  this  central  group,  is  extremely  effective ; 
the  principal  figure  has  a  due  prominence,  and  the  sur- 
rounding officers  are  well  plaoea,  without  producing  any 
effect  of  crowd  or  confUsion. 

The  border  is  of  deadened  gold,  and  is  divided  into 
ten  compartments,  in  each  of  which  is  represented,  in 
basso  relievo,  one  of  the  principal  events  in  the  Duke's 
military  life,  up  to  the  general  peace  of  1814.  Little  was 
it  then  thought  that  the  following  year  was  to  witness  a 
battle,  the  greatest,  both  in  itself  and  its  results,  that 
history  ever  recorded.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  which  took 
place  in  June,  1815,  is  thus  excluded  from  this  bright 
series ;  those  comprised  are  as  follows  :— 

Victory  of  Assaye,  (September  the  2drd,  1803.) 
Battle  of  Vimiera,  (August  the  21st,  1808,) 
Passage  of  the  Douro,  (May  the  12th,  1809.) 
Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  (March  the  6th,  1811.) 
Bad(\joz  taken  by  Assault,  (April  the  6th,  1812.) 
Battle  of  Salamanca,  (July  the  22nd,  1812.) 
Battle  of  Vittoria,  (June  the  2l8t,  1813.) 
Battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  Bourdeaux  delivered,  (1813.) 
Entrance  into  Toulouse,  (April  the  1 2th,  1813.) 
Dukedom  of  Wellington  conferred,  (1814.) 

These  great  and  glorious  events  ore  represented 
with  equal  beauty,  spirit,  and  effect,  in  a  series  of 
historical  compositions^  surrounding  the  central 
compartment,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
appropriate  column.     The  great  size  of  the  complete 

*  The  designs  for  two  beautiful  Columns  to  support  the  Shield 
were  afterwards  furnished  by  R.  Smirke,  £sq. 
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shield  renders  it  impossible  to  present,  within  our 
limits,  a  general  and  accurate  view  of  the  whole  j 
our  present  engraving,  therefore,  represents  only 
the  centre  group,  and  the  radiated  grojpd  upon 
which  it  is  placed.  In  future  pages,  we  shall  present 
separate  engravings  from  the  surrounding  compart- 
ments, ten  in  number,  and  as  every  one  of  these 
is  commemorative  of  a  great  event,  each  engraving 
will  be  accompanied  by  an  historical  narrative,  in 
which  occasion  will  be  taken  to  explain  the  nature, 
importance,  and  results  of  the  events  themselves,  and 
presenting  collectively  a  brief  history  of  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula,  from  1808  to  1814. 

The  two  columns,  designed  by  Mr.  Smirke,  and  which 
stand  one  on  each  side  of  the  shield,  are  intended  to 
convey  a  representation  of  the  fruits  of  the  victories 
depicted  4m  it.  They  are  each  about  four  fbet  three  or 
four  inches  hi  eh,  including  the  figujres  of  Fame  and 
Victory,  by  which  they  are  respectively  surmounted. 
The  body  of  each  column  is  formed  by  the  trunk  of  a 
palm-tree,  with  a  capital  of  leaves;  it  stands  on  a  triangular 
base,  and  is  surrounded  in  each  instance,  by  three  cha- 
racteristic figures.  Military  trophies  and  weapons  are 
heaped  up  at  the  angles  of  the  base,  as  if  indicating  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  them. 

Around  the  base  of  the  column  which  supports  the 
figure  of  Victory,  are  resting  three  soldiers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  British  Grenadier,  a  Highlander,  and  an  Irish 
I^ight-infantryman,  each  holding  the  flag  of  his  country, 
distinguished  by  the  Rose,  the  Thistle  and  the  Shamrock. 
The  subjects  in  basso  relievo  on  the  base,  are,  Britannia 
awarding  the  laurel-wreath  alike,  to  the  army  and  the 
navy;  a  return  to  the  full  occupation  of  the  useful  and 
ingenious  arts ;  and  a  festive  dance,  in  which  both  old  and 
young  are  gaily  joining. 

Around  the  column,  which  is  surmounted  by  Fame, 
are  placed  in  quiescent  attitudes,  three  soldiers,  emblematic 
of  three  of  the  nations  whose  troops  the  Duke  had  com- 
manded in  the  field,  namely«  a  Portuguese,  an  Indian 
Sepoy,  and  a  Spanish  Guerilla,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  bound  a  medallion  of  the  Duke  among  the  folds 
of  their  respective  flags.  Under  each  figure  is  a  bas- 
relief  describing  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  several 
countries.  Under  the  Guerilla,  are  Spanish  peasants 
dancing,  while  the  vine  and  the  oxen  denote  the  return 
of  agriculture  and  the  vintage.  Under  the  Portuguese, 
the  long-neglected  vineyard  appears  restored  to  its  pro- 
ductive harvest;  and  beneath  the  SepOy,  a  Hindostanee 
family  reposes  in  peace,  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  while  a  warrior  is  relating  an  ac- 
count of  the  Battle  of  Assaye,  by  which  the  counti-y  was 
freed  from  the  ravages  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  guardians 
of  this  scene,  are,  a  soldier  of  the  19th  regiment  of  Dra- 
goons, (which  much  distinguished  itself  in  that  battle,)  a 
Sepoy,  and  a  Mahratta  captive. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  outline  of  this  cele- 
brated work,  and  referred  to  the  warm  commendations 
that  from  every  side  have  been  heaped  upon  its 
author  (the  veteran  Stothard),  and  more  especially, 
to  the  general  applause  of  all  competent  judges.  The 
difficulties  which  the  artist  had  to  encounter,  were, 
indeed,  of  no  ordinary  kind;  for  he  had  to  consider, 
in  the  formation  of  his  designs,  not  only  what  might 
be  beautiful  and  proper  in  itself,  but  what  might, 
also,  be  practicable,  and  capable  of  being  executed, 
in  a  material  so  difficult  to  be  worked  as  that  of 
which  this  splendid  trophy  is  composed.  How  com- 
pletely he  has  triumphed  over  them,  at  least,  in  so 
far  as  the  central  compartment  of  the  shield  is 
concerned,  and  how  effectually  he  has  avoided  those 
faults  of  obscurity  too  commonly  met  with  in  allego- 
rical representations,  our  readers  will  at  once  per- 
ceive, by  inspecting  the  engraving  which  precedes  this 
article.  That  the  merits  of  the  l^storical  illustrations 
which  occupy  its  border  are  not  less  conspicuous, 
will  be  equally  evident  from  the  engravings  by 
which  the  future  historical  narratives  will  be 
illustrated* 


PROVERBS.     II. 


Both  gooil  and  bad,  alike  may  choose. 

To  scorn  my  humble  speech ; 
But  Folly  will  alone  refuse. 

To  do  what  Proverbs  teach. — From  the  Greek, 


Proverbs,  say  the  Itahans,  bear  age;  and  he  who 
would  do  well,  may  view  himself  in  them,  as  in  a  looking- 
glass.  And  again,  A  Proverb  is  the  child  of  Expe- 
rience, We  need,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for 
again  devoting  a  portion  of  our  columns  to  the  sub-^ 
ject,  so  soon  after  its  first  introduction.  But  the 
candid  reader  will  make  due  allowances,  if  the  selec- 
tion  of  proverbs  should  seem  imperfect;  if  some  are 
left  out  that  deserve  to  be  put  in,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  others,  which  strike  him  as  less  useful,  are 
inserted.  The  fact  is,  the  plainest  aiM  most  homely 
are  often  the  best  3  and  such  as  these  may,  on  some 
critical  occasions,  suddenly  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  even  of  the  wise  and  good,  so  as  to  help  them 
to  act  more  carefully,  or,  as  circumstances  may  be, 
more  firmly  and  wisely,  than  they  would  have  done, 
without  such  a  timely  adviser. 

It  is,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  that  these  papers  are  chiefly  intended. 
And  would  they  but  carefully  read  each  in  succession, 
and  then  give  a  few  of  those  minutes  which  arc 
generally  lost  every  day  in  doing  nothing,  towards 
pondering  and  reflecting  well  upon  them,  the  ad- 
vantage derived  would  more  than  repay  them  for 
the  trouble  >.  for  they  might  thus  learn  (and  who 
among  us  does  not  require  this  knowledge?)  to  be- 
come wiser  and  better.  But  in  appl3ring  to  these 
"  dead  counsellors"  for  the  incentives  to  wisdom  and 
virtue,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights, 

12.  Lei  nothing  affright  you  but  sin, 

Tbis  beautiful  proverb  is  finely  illustrated  in  the 
writings  of  Juvenal,  who  flourished  at  Rome,  a.d.  90. 
Gilford,  bis  translator,  observes  of  him,  in  reference  to  bis 
13th  Satire; — 

"  Juvenal  is  here  almost  a  Christian.  I  say  almost :  for 
though  his  ignorance  of  *  that  light  which  was  come  into  the 
world  *  did  not  enable  bim  to  number  among  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  impenitent  guilt,  the  certain  punishment 
of  the  life  to  come;  yet  on  every  other  topic  that  can  alarm 
the  sinner,  he  is  energetic  and  awful  beyond  example. 
Perhaps  the  horrors  of  a  troubled  conscience  were  never 
depicted  with  such  impressive  solemnity  as  in  this  satire.'* 

Guilt  still  alarms,  and  conscience,  ne'er  asleep. 

Wounds  with  incessant  strokes,  "  not  loud  but  deep," 

While  the  vex'd  mind,  her  own  tormentor,  pli^ 

A  scorpion  Bcourge,  unmark'd  by  human  ^es  I 

Trust  me,  no  tortures  which  the  poets  fei^. 

Can  match  the  fierce,  th'  unutterable  pain. 

He  feels,  who  night  and  day,  devoid  of  rest, 

Carries  his  own  Accuser  in  his  breast. — Juvenal,  Sat,  13. 

13.  A  civil  Answer  to  a  rude  speech  costs  not  much, 

and  is  worth  a  great  deal. 

All  are  struck  with  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the 
sentiment,  so  briefly,  yet  fully  expressed,  in  Prov.  xv.  1. 
A  soft  Answer  tumeth  away  wratn.  And  how  much  hap- 
pier should  we  be,  if  we  put  it  oftener  in  practice  I  The 
above  (13),  is  a  proverb  of  the  Italians,  who,  also,  have, 
this  saying,  "  One  mild  word  quenches  more  heat  than  a 
whole  bucket  of  water." 

14.  Make  a  slow  Answer  to  a  hasty  question, 

**  Let  every  man/*  says  St.  James,  *'  be  swift  to 
hear,  slow  to  speak." 

15.  Few  men  take  his  Advice  who  talks  a  great  deal. 
And  no  wonder:  for, "  he  who  knows  but  little,  pre- 
sently outs  with  it."  And,  though  silenQe  is  not  neces- 
sarily, nor  in  itself  a  proof  of  good  judgment,  exces- 
sive talkativeness  shows  a  want  of  it.  The  following  is 
an  old  Grecian  adage,  translated.  '*  Tongue  I  whither 
goest  thou?  To  build  a  city,  and  then  to  destroy  it!" 
signifying,  says  Erasmus,  that  the  tongue  afibrds  great 
blessings  to  mankind,  and  that  the  same  member  becomes 
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No  heart  can  think  to  what  ttnu^  end*. 
The  ToHHui'a  unruly  mmiiiD  tend*. 

16.  In  vain  does  heaskkDVjcKKhotoiUnot/ollmoit. 
"  Few  thinea,"  wys  Dr.  Johnson,  "are  so  liberallj 

bestowed,  or  squandered  with  so  little  effect,  u  good  advice. 

1 7.  He  who  will  revenge  every  Affront  tnemt  koI 
to  live  long. 

18.  Forgivenesg  is  the  hett  revenge  of  an  Affront. 
How  diffcMnt  from  the  inoxim  of  "  An  eye  for  an 

eye.  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  ie  1  Cor,  xiii. 

19.  The  beat  K&wavK  is  to  keep  out  of  gun-shot. 
This   teaches  us   to   avoid,  as  fiir  as   possible,   nil 

occasions  Ihat  lead  to  sin  or  to  mischief  of  whatever  kind, 
rather  than  be  drawn  into  the  current,  fancying  that  we 
shall  escape. 

For  an  illustration  of  this,  turn  to  the  ancient  fable 
of  the  Sirens,  or,  as  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,  interprets  them,  (Ac  Pleasures.  "The  habita- 
tion of  the  Sirens,"  says  that  wise  author,  "  was  in  oartain 
pleasant  islands,  from  whence,  as  soon  as  out  of  their 
watch-tower  they  discovered  any  ships  approaehinc  with 
their  sweet  tunes  thny  would  first  entice  and  stay  the 
people,  and  having  them  in  their  power  would  destroy 
■  ,""'■ ,  ,  S'^^'-  "'*  '''"  mischief  they  did,  that  these 
isles  of  the  Sirens,  even  as  fer  off  as  man  can  ken  them 
appeared  white  with  the  bones  of  unburied  carcasses 
For  the  remedying  of  this  misery,  Ulysses,  who  was 
passinR  Uiat  way,  caused  all  the  ears  of  his  company  to  be 
stopped  with  wax,  and  made  himself  to  be  bound  to  the 
inniuraast,  witli  special  commandment  to  his  mariners  not 
^  be  loosed,  albeit  himself  should  require  them  so  to  do 
But  Orpheus  disdained  to  be  so  bound,- and  with  a  shrill 
and  sweet  voice,  singing  the  praises  of  his  Gods  to  his 
harp,  suppressed  the  songs  of  the  Sirens,  and  so  freed 
himself  from  Iheir  danger.  This,"  he  adds,  "is  very  grave 
and  excellent.  The  first  means  to  shun  inordinate  plea- 
sures IS  lo  withstand  and  resist  them  in  their  beoi 
and  seriously  to  avoid  aU  occasions  that  are  offered  to  entice 
the  mind.  But  a  remedy,  when  these  assail  us,  is  found 
tmder  the  conduct  of  Orpheus:  for  they  that  chant  and 
resound  heavenly  praises,  confound  and  destroy  the  voices 
and  incantations  of  (he  Sirens.  And  Divine  meditations  do 
not  only  in  power  subdue  all  sensual  pleasures,  but  also  far 
exceed  them  in  sweetness  and  delight." 

20.    Avoid  the  pleasure  Ihat  will  bite  to-morrow. 

The  Italians  have  a  similar  proverb :— "  Too  dear  is 
the  pleasure  that  is  purchased  with  pain." 

"•     Belter  to  go  about  than  to  fall  into  the  £lch; 

-■'  it  in  ilio  West  of  England, 
le  nearest  way  home."    This, 


THE   POLYPE. 
The  PotYPB,  or  Polypos,  is  a  frcsh-water  uumal  of 
the  Class   Radiata,    or  Raiiated  Animals*.      It  is 
possessed  of  moat  eztnordicuy  properties,  which 
have  been  demonstrated  br  hnndieda  of  experiments. 


.     .      B  have  heard 
"Tlie  farthest  way  about  is  tl 

as  a  pTain  matter  of  fact,  is,  in  the  country,  particuia"rlv 
where  the  unfrequented  roads  are  bad,  and  the  lanes  ong 
and  narrow,  wcir  worthy  of  attenUon.  But  under  this  pro- 
verb IS  couched  a  piece  of  advice  ;  To  be  quiet  and  patient, 


A,,ft  in  Kb ,r.  1  ■       ™]i    '  '"  '^'""B  any  desired  end. 

i;  .  ™J?f  '^^"\f  1  judgment  or  ailment,  how  we  get 
to  a  conclusion  suddenly,  or  "as  the  crow  flies  " 


e  i»  ALTERED,  quoth  Plowden 


22.  ra*  ft 

™,  .  1  2?'^"  °  "'''"^  "*"  '•'"'""''  '"  Shropshire.  jiQ- 
wr  K^l"*^*"  ""t?  K'*"  eommon  lawyer  in  the  reign  of' 
EhMbeth,  born  at  Plowden,  in  Shropshire.  Thefonow"ni 
circumstance  js  said  to  have  given  'rise  to  the  pr^veib^ 
th™  t„'.  ■  f^'"^  '^^f  ^^  "  "^ighhour.  What  remedy 
there  was  m  law  against  a  person,  whose  hogs  had  tres- 
passed upon  a  certain  piece  of  ground.  answereS,  He  might 

qu"th  Ho^reT'^rci-^-alS'-    "'^"-   "^■«'"'-^- 
m^yit  "onds"  there  U.'  Howev^^he  "^vr^^is"^ 

n:  r  ^rh^^iy'^to^^e'^a^Set '^^^ 

D.X  calls  him  "  a  ma'n  s^ond  to  nonfinX  Mion  f^ 

SL-rtoiiieSb:  J^t='Ll.--^^^^ 


to  tack  to  the  proverb,  our  ancestor^,  perhaps,  i 
Br«  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  time. 


M. 


The  first  discovery  of  the  Polypus  was  made  by 
Monsieur  Leeuwenhoeck,  who,  in  the  year  1703,  pre- 
sented  an  account  of  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  discovery  of  its  amaziug  property  of 
reproducing  the  several  parts,  when  divided  and 
Eubdivided,  so  that  each  piece  becomes  in  a  little 
time  a  perfect  animal,  was  not  mode  till  the  year 
17-10,  by  Monsieur  Trembley,  at  the  Hague.  That 
celebrated  naturalist,  in  a  letter  to  the  then  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  gave  an  accotmt  of  this  ani- 
mal, which  he  found  in  ditches  attached  to  duck- 
weed and  other  aquatic  plants.  Having  some 
doubts  whether  it  was  a  plant  or  an  animal,  he  cut  it 
in  two,  for  the  purpose  of  closer  examination,  and,  to 
his  astonishment,  in  a  little  time  be  found  two  per- 
fect animals,  the  tail  end  having  shot  out  a  new  head, 
and  the  head  end  a  new  tail !  Scarcely  believing  his 
own  eyes,  he  repeated  the  experiment  upon  the  same 
animals,  and  with  a  similar  result,  for  in  a  little  time 
he  had  four  perfect  animals  instead  of  one  ! 

This  account,  with  various  other  experiments,  was 
laid  befo^  the  Society,  but  it  was  deemed  so  im- 
probable, that  no  one  gave  any  credit  to  the  story, 
until  M.  Trembley  sent  over  some  specimens,  upon 
which  experiments  were  tried  with  equal  success  j 
and  the  same  animals  were  soon  after  found  to  be  as 
plentiful  and  common  in  this  country  as  on  the 
Continent. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  size  of  this  animal, 

as  it  possesses  the  power  of  contracting  or  dilatiug 

•  See  Saiuriny  Maptiint,  Vol,  11.,  pp.  62,  L4B,  336. 
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its  body  at  pleasture,  from  the  length  of  an  inch  and 
the  size  of  a  hog's  bristle,  to  the  shortness  of  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  widi  a  proportionate  increase 
in  thickness.  Its  body  is  round  and  tub-like, 
having  at  one  end  a  head,  surrounded  with  six,  eight, 
ten,  or  more  arms  or  feelers,  with  which  it  catches 
and  conveys  its  prey  to  the  mouth  in  the  centre : 
and  at  the  other  end  is  the  tail,  by  which  it  fixes 
itself  to  any  thing  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  suction. 

There  have  been  many  different  species  discovered, 
the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  the  Plumed  Polypus, 
which  lives  in  a  sheath  or  case  under  the  duck-weed. 
All  the  species  are  found  in  clear  running-water, 
adhering  to  sticks,  stones,  and  water-plants :  they 
subsist  on  insects,  and  are  easily  kept  alive  for  a  long 
time  in  glasses,  by  frequently  chauging  the  water, 
and  feeding  them  with  small  red  worms,  found  in 
the  mud  of  ditches,  or  with  other  small  insects. 

The  production  of  its  young  is  different  firom  the 
common  course  of  nature  in  other  animals,  for  these 
grow  as  it  were  from  the  side  or  any  other  part  of 
the  parent,  in  the  form  of  a  small  pimple,  which 
lengthens  and  enlarges  every  hour,  and  becomes,  in 
about  two  days,  a  perfect  animal,  when  it  drops  from 
the  parent.  Before  it  separates,  however,  it  frequently 
has  another  growing  from  its  side,  and  sometimes 
a  third  from  the  second,  even  l>efore  the  first  is 
separated,  so  that  four  generations  are  thus  seen 
attached  to  each  other.  The  voracity  of  these 
creatures  is  almost  beyond  belief,  individuals  having 
been  known  to  swallow  a  worm  nearly  three  times 
their  own  size. 

This  animal  is  first  worm-shaped,  and  of  the  same 
kind  of  tender  substance  with  the  horns  of  a  common 
snail.  While  adhering  by  one  end,  like  a  sucker,  to 
water-plants  and  other  substances,  the  head  end, 
surrounded  with  its  feelers,  like  rays  diverging  from 
a  centre,  draws  towards  its  mouth  the  small  worms 
or  other  insects  which  come  within  its  reach.  Its 
prey  is  sometimes  swallowed  with  such  avidity  as  to 
fly  out  again,  but  is  secured  by  the  feelers  and 
returned  to  the  mouth.  After  its  food  is  digested  in 
its  stomach,  it  returns  tlie  remains  of  the  substances 
on  which  it  feeds  through  its  mouth  again,  its  whole 
body  being  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  bag. 

The  Hydra  Fusca  may  be  turned  inside-out,  like  a 
g^ove,  when  the  stomach  will  become  the  outer  skin, 
and  Uie  outer  skin  the  lining  of  the  stomach. 

Hie  Marine  Polypus  is  different  in  form  from 
the  Fresh- Water  Polypus,  but  is  nourished,  and  may 
be  increased  in  the  same  manner;  so  that  small 
pieces  cut  ofl^  of  the  body  of  the  living  animal,  soon 
give  indications,  that  they  contain  not  only  the 
principle  of  life,  but  the  faculty  of  increasing  and 
multiplying.  In  this  class  may  be  included,  the 
Corals,  Corallines,  Sponges,  and  some  others.  The 
more  compact  bodies,  known  by  the  appellations  of 
star-stones,  brain-stones,  petrified  fimgi,  and  the 
like,  which  are  brought  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  are  also  of  the  same  origin.  A  beautiful 
species  of  this  animal  is  found  on  our  coasts,  which 
from  its  form  and  colour,  is  called  the  Sea  Anemone, 
It  is  of  a  truncated  form,  about  an  inch  and  half 
long»  and  an  inch  wide.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
rocks  or  stones  in  the  sea,  having  a  multitude  of 
feelers  placed  round  the  mouth.  When  these  are 
expanded,  it  exhibits  a  form  exactly  like  the  anemony, 
the  ookrars  being  bright  purple,  crimson,  and  scarlet. 
This  animal  is  difficult  to  be  kept  alive,  on  account 
of  its  requiring  a  fresh  supply  of  sea- water  every  day. 

The  Marine  Polypi  include  also  the  various  spkicies  of 
Madrepores,  Millepores,  Tubipores,  Chain -Coral,  &c., 
in  all  their  endless  and  interesting  varieties.  These  foma. 


the  connecting  Hnk  betwixt  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  consequently  ranking  last  in  the  scale  of 
the  former,  and  first  in  that  of  the  latter.  Here  we 
sec  displayed  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  that  Being  with  whom  it  is  equally  easy  to 
make  a  world,  and  to  form  an  insect  too  small  for 
the  eye  of  man  to  perceive,  and  who  has  filled  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  with  animals  and  creeping 
things  innumerable! 


SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES, 

Who  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  different 
islands  of  the  East  Indies,  zealously  devoting  him- 
self to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  people 
under  his  government,  often  mentions  in  his  letters 
his  domestic  happiness,  and  gives  an  affecting  ac- 
count, afterwards,  of  the  sad  reverse;  when  his 
children  and  friends  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate, 
and  he  seemed  left  almost  alone  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  his  Life  and 
Correspondence,  published  by  his  widow. 

The  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Bencoolen,  in 
Sumatra,  in  1820,  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  happiest 
periods  in  Sir  Stamford's  life ;  he  was  beloved  by  all  those 
under  his  control ;  the  natives  and  chiefs  appreciated  the 
interest  he  took  in  their  improvement,  and  "placed  implicit 
reliance  upon  his  opinion  and  counsel. 

The  consciousness  of  being  beloved,  is  a  delightful, 
happy  feeling,  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  acknowledged 
with  thankfulness,  at  this  time,  that  every  wish  of  his 
heart  was  gratified.  Uninterrupted  health  had  prevailed 
in  his  family,  his  children  were  his  pride  and  delight,  and 
they  had  already  imbibed  from  him,  the  taste  for  natural 
history,  which  he  so  delighted  to  cultivate ;  this  will  not  be 
wondered  at,  even  at  their  early  age,  when  it  is  added,  that 
two  young  tigers  and  a  bear,  were  for  some  time  in  the 
children's  apartments,  under  the  charge  of  their  attendant, 
without  being  confined  in  cages,  and  it  was  a  curious 
scene,  to  see  the  children,  the  bear,  the  tigers,  a  blue 
mountain-bird,  and  a  favourite  cat,  all  plUying  together, 
the  parrot's  beak  being  the  only  object  of  awe  to  all  the 
party. 

Perhaps,  few  people,  in  a  public  station,  led  so  simple  a 
life.  He  rose  early,  and  aelighted  in  driving  into  the 
villag'es,  inspecting  the  plantations,  and  encouraging  the 
industry  of  tne  people:  he  always  had  his  children  with 
him  as  he  went  irom  one  pursuit  to  another,  superintending 
the  draftsmen,  of  whom  he  had  always  five  or  six,  engaged 
on  subjects  of  natural  history,  or  visiting  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  animals,  who  were  always  domesticating  in 
the  house.  He  seldom  dined  alone,  considering  the 
settlement  as  a  family,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  the 
evening  was  spent  in  reading,  music,  and  conversation  *  he 
never  had  any  game  of  amusement  in  his  house. 

Amidst  these  numerous  sources  of  enjoyment,  however, 
he  never  forgot  that  the  scene  was  too  bright  to  continue 
unclouded,  and  often  gently  warned  his  wife,  not  to  expect 
to  retain  all  the  blessings  God  in  his  bounty  had  heaped 
upon  them  at  this  time,  but  to  feel,  that  such  happiness 
once  enjoyed,  ought  to  shed  a  bright  ray  over  the  future, 
however  dark  and  trying  it  mieht  become.  After  three 
years  of  uninterrupted  health  ana  happiness,  a  sad  reverse 
took  place;  the  blessings  most  prized  were  withdrawn; 
the  child  most  dear  to  the  father  s  heart,  whose  brightness 
and  beauty  were  his  pride  and  happiness,  expired  after  a 
few  hours*  illness;  and  from  this  time,  until  his  return  to 
England,  sickness  and  death  prevailed  in  his  family :  but 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  enabled  him  to  receive  these  afflictions 
with  meekness,  and  to  feel  that  they  were  trials  of  faith, 
not  judgments  of  anger. 

Of  tms  child,  Sir  Stamfbrd  Raffles  frequently  speaks  in 
his  letters,  in  such  terms  as  the  following: — "Had  this 
dear  boy  been  such  as  we  usually  meet  with  in  this  world, 
time  would,  ere  this,  have  reconciled  us  to  the  loss — but 
such  a  child  I  Had  you  but  seen  him,  and  known  him, 
you  most  have  doted;  his  beauty  and  intelligence  were 
so  far  above  those  of  other  children  of  the  same  age,  that 
he  shone  among  them  as  a  sun,  enlivening  and  enlight- 
ening every  thing  around  him." 

As  an  example  of  the  character  and  feeling  of  the 
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natives,  Lady  Raffles  relates,  that  when  she  was  almost 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  for  the  loss  of  their  favourite 
child, — unahle  to  hear  the  sight  of  her  other  children — 
unahle  to  hear  even  the  light  of  the  day, — ^humhled  upon 
her  couch  with  a  feeling  of  misery, — she  was  addressed  by 
a  poor,  ignorant,  native  woman,  of  the  lowest  class,  (who 
had  been  employed  about  the  nursery,)  in  terms  of  reproach 
not  to  be  forgotten,  '*  I  am  come,  because  you  have  been 
here  shut  up  many  days  in  a  dark  room,  and  no  one  dares 
to  come  near  you.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  grieve  in  this 
manner,  when  you  ought  to  be  thanking  God,  for  having 
given  you  the  most  beautiful  child  that  ever  was  seen  ? 
Were  you  not  the  envy  of  every  body?  Did  any  one  ever 
see  him,  or  speak  of  him,  without  admiring  him;  and 
instead  of  letting  this  child  continue  in  this  world,  till  he 
should  be  worn  out  with  trouble  and  sorrow,  has  not  God 
taken  him  to  heaven  in  all  his  beauty?  What  would  you 
have  more  ?  For  shame  I  leave  off  weeping,  and  let  me  open 
a  window."  , 

In  subsequent  letters.  Sir  Stamford  says,  "  We  have  this 
morning  buried  our  beloved  Charlotte.  Foor  Marsden  was 
carried  to  the  grave  not  ten  days  before, — ^within  the  last 
six  months,  we  have  lost  our  three  eldest  children;  judge 
what  must  be  our  distress.  We  have  now  pnly  one  chSd 
left.  We  wero)  perhaps,  too  happy,  too  proud  of  our 
blessings;  and  if  we  had  not  received  this  severe  check, 
We  might  not  sufficiently  have  felt  and  known  the  neces- 
sity of  an  hereafter.  The  Lord's  will  be  done,  and  we  are 
satisfied.'* 

When  his  public  duties  permitted  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
to  return  to  England,  which  had  become  absolutely  ne- 
sessary  for  his  hcHEilth,  he  embarked  on  board  the  Fame,  the 
unfortunate  fate  of  which,  is  described  in  the  following 
letter. 

"  We  embarked  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1824,  in  the 
Fame,  and  sailed  at  daylight  for  England  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  every  prospect  of  a  quick  and  comfortable  passage. 
The  ship  was  every  thing  we  could  wish;  and,  having 
closed  my  charge  at  Bencoolen  much  to  my  satisfaction,  it 
was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  We  were  per- 
haps too  happy,  for  in  the  evening  came  a  sad  reverse. 
Lady  Raffles  had  just  gone  to  bed,  and  I  had  thrown  off 
half  my  clothes,  when  a  cry  of  *  Fire !  fire !'  roused  us  from 
our  calm  conten^  and  in  five  minutes  the  whole  ship  was 
in  flames.    I  found  that  the  fire  had  its  origin  immediately 


captain. — '  Throw    the    gunpowd 
cannot  be  got  at ;  it  .is  in  the  magazine  close  to  the  fife.'— 

*  Push  off,  push  off, — stand  clear  of  the  after  part  of  the 
ship.* 

"  All  this  passed  much  quicker  than  I  can  write  it.  We 
pushed  off,  and  as  we  did  so,  the  flames  burst  out  of  our 
cabin-window,  and  the  whole  of  the  after-part  of  the  ship 
was  in  flames.  We  hailed  the  boat  which  pushed  off 
from  the  other  side ; — *  Have  you  all  on  boara  ?'  •  Yes, 
all,  save  one.' — *  Who  is  he  ?'  *  Johnson,  sick  in  his  cot.' 
— *  Can  we  save  him?'  *  No,  impossible.' — ^At  this  mo- 
ment the  poor  fellow,  scorched  I  imapfino  by  ^he  flames, 
roared  out  most  lustily,  having  nm  upon  deck.  The 
captain  pulled  under  the  bowsprit  of  the  ship,  and  picked 
the  poor  fellow  up.  The  alarm  was  given  at  about  twenty 
minutes  past  eight ;  there  was  not  a  soul  on  board  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after,  she  was  one 
grand  mass  of  fire,  the  masts  and  sails  in  a  blaze,  and 
rocking  to  and    fit),    threatening  to  fall  in  an  instant. 

•  There  goes  her  mizen  mast ;  pull  away -my  boys :  there 
goes  the  gunpowder. — ^Thank  God !  tliank  God  I' 

"  To  make  the  best  of  our  misfortune,  we  availed  our- 
selves of  the  light  from  the  ship  to  steer  our  course  to  the 
shore.  She  continued  to  bum  till  midnight,  when  the 
saltpetre  which  she  had  on  board  took  fire,  and  sent  up  a 
brilliant  and  splendid  flame,  illuminating  the  horizon  for 
fifty  miles  round,  and  casting  that  kind  of  blue  light  over 
us  which  is,  of  all  others,  most  horrible. 

"  At  about  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning  we  saw  a  ship 
standing  out  to  us  ftom  the  roads;  and  here  certainly 
came  a  minister  of  Providence,  in  the  character  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  for  the  first  person  I  recognised 
was  one  of  our  missionaries.  When  we  landed,  and 
drove  back  to  our  former  home,  no  words  can  do  justice  to 
the  feeling,  sympathy  and  kindness  with  which  we  were 
hailed ;  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  around  us,  and  loud  was 
the  cry  of  *  God  be  praised !' 

'*  The  loss  I  have  to  regret  beyond  all  is  the  whole  of  my 


drawings,  between  two  and  three  thousand,  all  my  collec- 
tions, descriptions,  and  papers  of  every  kind ;  and  to  con- 
clude, I  will  merely  notice,  that  there  was  scarce  an 
unknown  animal,  bird,  beast,  or  fish,  or  an  interesting 
plant  that  we  had  not  on  board.  All,  aU  has  perished; 
but  thank  God,  our  lives  have  been  spared,  and  we  do  not 
repine." 

The  moming  after  the  loss  of  all  that  he  had  been 
collecting  for  so  many  years.  Sir  Stamford  recommenced 
sketching  his  large  map  of  Sumatra,  set  all  his  drafts- 
men to  work  in  making  new  drawings,  despatched  a 
number  of  people  into  the  forests  to  collect  more  animals, 
and  neither  murmur  nor  lamentation  ever  escaped  his  lips; 
on  the  contrary,  on  the  following  sabbath,  he  publicly 
returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  having  presen*ed 
the  lives  of  those  who  had  been  in  such  imminent  danger. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  again  embarked  for  England, 
in  April,  and  arrived  in  safety  by  the  Mariner,  in 
August  3  in  less  than  two  years  after  his  return^  he 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  London,  in 
1826. 


The  following  beautiful  linee  oti  the  Grave,  Were  written  by  Herbert 
Knowles,  a  Touth,  who  soon  afterwards  was  laid  in  the  grave  himself. 
His  life  had  been  eventful  and  unfortunate,  till  his  great  merits  were 
discovered  by  persons  able  to  appreciate  them,  ancf  willing  to  assist 
the  author.  He  was  then  placed  under  a  kind  and  able  instructor, 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  supporting  him  at  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  he  had  not  enjoyed  that  prospect  many  weeks,  before  it 
pleased  God  to  remove  him  to  a  better  world.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  they  are  the  verses  of  a  achooUboy,  who  had  not 
long  been  taken  from  one  of  the  lowest  stations  of  life,  and  he  will 
then  judg^e  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  capable  ot 
writing  with  such  strength  and  originality,  upon  so  trite  a  subject. 
But  had  he  published  volume  after  volume,  he  would  never  have 
established  a  surer  claim  to  remembrance,  than  he  has  made  good  by 
these  stanzas. 

LINES   WKITTBN   IN  THE   CHURCHYARD  OF  RICHMOND. 

YORKSHIRE;   BY  HERBERT   KNOWLES. 

*  It  Is  good  for  as  to  be  here :  If  thou  wilt,  let  as  make  here  throe  taber- 
nadet,  one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Mosec.  and  one  for  Elias.'— Matt.  f.\\\.  i. 

Metbinxs  it  is  good  to  be  here. 
If  thou  wilt;  let  us  build :  but  for  whom  t 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear. 
But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  the  gloom. 
The  abode  of  the  dead,  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  ?    Oh,  no ! 
Affrighted  he  shrinketh  away: 

For,  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 
In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and  begirt  with  cold  clay. 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty  1    Ah,  no !  she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets, 
The  skin  which  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore 
For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride  1 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  proud  1 

Alas!  they  aie  all  laid  aside: 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allowed, 
But  the  long  winding-sheet,  and  the  fringe  of  the  shroud. 

To  Riches  1    Alas! 'tis  in  vain. 
Who  hid,  in  their  turns  have  been  hid : 

The  treasures  are  squandered  again. 
And  here,  in  the  grave,  are  all  metals  forbid. 
But  the  tinsel  that  8honex>n  the  dark  coffin-lid. 

To  the  pleasures  which  Mirth  can  afford  1 
The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer  1 

Ah !  here  is  a  plentiful  boanl, 
But  the  guests  are  all  mute  as  their  pitiful  cheer, 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love  t 
Ah  no !  they  have  withered  and  died. 

Or  fled,  with  the  spirit  above. 
Friends,  brotheit,  and  sisters  are  laud  side  by  sida, 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 

Unto  Sorrow)  ^  The  dead  cannot  grieve. 
Not  a  sob  nor  a  si^h  meets  mine  ear. 

Which  compassion  itself  could  relieve! 
Ah  sweetly  thej  slumber,  nor  hope,  love,  nor  fear; 
Peace,  peace,  is  the  watch-word,  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarchs  must  bowl 
Ah,  no!  for  his  empire  is  kno^n, 
•         And  here  there  are  trophies  enow ; 

Beneath  the  cold  dead,  and  around  the  dark  stone, 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown. 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build, 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise! 

The  second  to  Faitr,  which  ensures  it  fiilftird; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacrifice. 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both  when  he  rose  to  the  skiei 
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SELF  SUPPORTING  DISPENSARIES., 

II. 

In  a  former  paper*,  we  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
principle  of  Self  Supporting  .Dispensaries,  and 
pointed  oat  the  beneficial  effect  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  their  general  adoption.  That 
article  having  produced  numerous  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a  statement  of  facts, 
extracted  from  the  Reports  of  some  few  of  these 
Dispensaries,  established  both  in  smaller  and  more 
populous  places,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  earliest  places  where  the  experiment  was 
tried,  was  Atherstone  in  Warwickshire;  and  there, 
it  appears,  the  Dispensary  reckoned,  in  the  first  year, 
764  free  members,  (that  is,  members  who,  by  their 
contributions,  entitled  themselves  to  medical  aid  in 
the  case  of  sickness,)  and  had  a  surplus  income  of 
£80  lis,  3|tf.,  to  be  divided  among  the  medical 
practitioners  of  the  place. 

In  the  village  of  Wellesboume,  (a  village  strictly 
agricultural,)  we  learn  by  the  Sixth  HeJf  Yearly 
Report,  that  the  subscribing  Free  Members  had 
gradually  increased  from  140  to  225.  It  also  ap- 
pears, that  only  two  or  three  persons  had  applied  to 
^e  Honorary  Members  for  White  Tickets,  that  is, 
tickets  enabling  the  holders  to  obtain  medical  relief 
without  contributing  j  a  circumstance  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  Committee,  and  showing  there  was.  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  labourer  to  solicit 
gratuitous  relief,  while,  by  a  small  contribujion,  even 
from  the  hard  earnings  of  his  own  indajstry,  he  was  , 
allowed  to  provide  against  the  time  of  sickness  and 
necessity. 

In  mentioning  Chesham  in  Bucks,  we  can  give  no 
report  of  the  Self  Supporting  Dispensary  established 
in  that  place,  as  it  dates  only  from  the  year  1833. 
We  are,  however,  induced  to  advert  to  this  case, 
both  on  account  of  the  remarkable  liberality  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  place,  and  also,  because  it 
exhibits  an  example  of  the  manner,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  adjacent  villages  may  combine  with  a  central 
town,  and  that  a  town  of  no  great  magnitude,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  one  of 
these  institutions. 

We  now  proceed  to  mention  some  larger  places, 
where,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  operation  of  the 
system  can  best  be  developed  and  exemplified. 

By  the  last  report  received  from  Derby,  it  appears 
the  Free  Members  were  upwards  of  800,  and  the 
Dispensary  was  going  on  well,  with  satisfaction  to 
the  Committee,  and  benefit  to  the  public. 

At  Burton  on  Trent,  the  Dispensary  thrives,  and 
the  members  consider  themselves  a  model  for  similar 
institutions.  They  had,  last  year,  a  surplus  income 
of  £100,  which  was  laid  by  in  store,  to  meet  any 
additional  expense  of  cordials,  wine,  drugs,  &c., 
which  might  be  required,  if  the  place  should  be 
\isited  by  any  virulent  epidemic. 

We  will  only  add  the  case  of  Coventry,  where  a 
Dispensary  on  the  improved  principle  is  established, 
with  a  series  of  excellent  rules,  and  with  such  good 
success  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  Free 
Members  are  2800.  Thero  is,  also,  a  sufficient 
income  to  remunerate  and  to  satisfy  the  medical  men 
attached  to  the  Dispensary.  Nor  can  its  popularity 
among  the  poor  be  better  evinced,  than  by  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  last  year  only,  nearly  seventy  labouring 
persons  have  at  once  paid  lO^.  each,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  members  of  the  Dispensary,  under  cir- 
caznstances  peculiarly  designated  by  one  of  its  rules. 
At  Coventry,  the  great  want  seems  to  be,  that  of 

*  Saturday  Magaxine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  230. 


contributions  and  donations  from  persons  not  re-> 
ceiving  benefit  from  the  Dispensary. 

We  will  not  cite  any  other  instances  of  these 
Dispensaries;  but  will  now  merefy  observe,  that, 
wherever  they  have  been  established,  in  proportion 
to  their  success  and  efficacy,  they  have  been  practi- 
cally found  to  foster  in  the  poor,  the  pride  of  honest 
independence,  and  to  teach  them  forethought  and 
forbearance; — ^they  have  tended  to  separate  the  pru- 
dent fh)m  the  improvident  and  vicious  poor; — ^they 
have  been  efifective  auxiliaries  to  Savings'  Banks; — 
they  have  checked  mistaken  charity; — ^they  have 
mitigated  and  averted  some  of  the  evils  of  the  poor- 
laws  ; — they  have  repressed  a  disposition  to  riot  and 
disturbance; — and,  while  they  have  afforded  many 
advantages  to  medical  practitioners,  they  have  led 
individuals  of  different  professions,  and  of  varying 
opinions,  to  meet  and  act  together  in  promoting 
schemes  of  real  beneficence. 

It  may,  however,  be  briefly  added,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  societies  of  Mutual  Assurance  against 
sickness  in  general,  may  be  applied  to'  a  provison 
against  any  particular  disorder; — of  which  there  was 
an  excellent  exemplification  at  Southam,  the  place 
where  the  Self  Supporting  Dispensaries  originated. 
In  the  year  1832,  when  the  country  was  visited  by 
the  Cholera,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Smith, 
the  founder  of  these  Dispensaries,  seventy-five 
persons  of  Southam  agreed  to  pay  from  6<f,  to  2a,  Qd, 
a  week,  so  long  as  the  disease  continued  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  town,  or  till  all  the  demands  on 
the  Treasurer  were  paid.  This  fund  was  to  be 
applied,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  towards 
allowing  to  the  subscribers  from  five  to  thirty  shillings 
per  day,  while  the  disease  should  be  in  their  houses. 
These  contributions  were  made  principally  by  small 
tradesmen  and  labourers,  and  were  really  and  truly  a 
fulfilment  of  the  precept  of  every  man  laying  by  in 
store  as  God  had  prospered  him.  In  four  months  there 
was  upwards  of  £50.  in  the  Savings*  Bank.  And 
what  is  most  remarkable,  however  the  fact  may  be 
accounted  for,  there  was  a  cessation,  of  the  disease  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  from  the  day  the  col- 
lectors of  the  Cholera  Assurance  Society  commenced 
their  visitations.  The  sums  contributed  for  this 
especial  purpose,  were  returned  to  the  subscribers 
when  the  disease  was  duly  reported  to  be  at  an  end.  * 

G.  C. 


Punctuality. — Mr.  M ,  a  merchant  of  M ,  was  a 

great  lover  of  punctuality  in  all  its  forms.  Calling  upon  a 
mechanic  one  day,  who  was  notorious  for  the  nonfiilfilment 
of  his  engaffements,  and  by  whom  he  had  frequently  been 

deceived,  "When,"  says  he,  "Mr.  S ,  can  I  have  my 

work  finished  and  sent  home  ?  Take  your  own  time,  but 
tell  me  positively,  and  do  not  deceive  me,  for  I  do  not  like 
to  be  disappointed."  "  On  Thursday  next,"  says  the . 
mechanic,  "  if  I  am  living,  you  shall  positively  have  it." 
Thursday  came  and  passed,  but  no  work  made  its  appear- 
ance. In  the  evening  the  merchant  called  upon  the  printer, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  insert  the  death  of  Mr. 

S ,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  the  following  morning*8 

paper.  What  was  our  mechanic's  surprise,  on  taking  up 
the  paper  the  next  day,  to  find  an  announcement  of  his 
own  death  I    Up  he  goes  to  the  printer  for  an  explanation. 

There  he  was  told  that  Mr.  M authorized  it,  and  they 

had  supposed  it  correct.  He,  of  course,  repairs  to  the 
merchant  to  know  what  it  means.  Mr.  M-  shows  great 
surprise  on  beholding  him,  and  can  hardly  be  persuadml  he 
is  not  a  ghostly  appearance,  "  For,"  says  he,  "  you  solemnly 
promised  me,  that  if  you  were  living,  I  should  have  my 
work  done  and  returned  on  Thursday:  no  work  appearing, 
I  very  naturally  concluded  you  were  dead,  ana  had  it 

accordingly  so  announced."     Mr.  S was  abashed  and 

silent,  and,  we  hope  made  better  by  the  well-intended 
joke. 
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Thk  soimd  state  of  the  bridge  of  Wandipore,  when 
it  was  visited  by  Captaia  Tomer  in  1783,  is  men- 
tioned by  him  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  dnrability 
of  turpentine-fir,  of  which  it  was  constructed:  its 
age  at  that  time  was  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
and  it  exhibited  no  symptom  of  decay,  though  no 
composition  of  any  kind  had  been  made  use  of,  to 
protect  the  wood  from  the  effects  of  the  weatiter. 
He  describes  the  bridge  as  of  "  singnUr  lightness 
and  beauty  in  its  appearance }  it  is  composed  entirely 
of  fir,  and  has  not  the  smallest  piece  of  iron,  or  any 
other  metal  to  connect  its  parts.  It  has  three  gate- 
ways ; — one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  another 
erected  in  tbe  stream,  upon  a  pier.  The  span  of  the 
first  bridge,  which  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  breadth 
of  the  river,  measures  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet : 
it  consists  of  three  parts,  nearly  eqnal  to  each  other 
in  length  I  the  two  ends,  having  a  considerable  slope, 
raise  the  elevation  of  the  centre  platform,  which  is 
horizontal,  some  feet  above  the  floof  of  the  gateways. 
Four  rows  of  timbers,  inserted  in  the  masonry  of  the 
bank  and  pier,  support  each  end  of  the  arch ;  the 
centre  platform  is  laid  across  at  ^e  top.  The  beams 
and  planks  are  all  of  hewn  fir;  and  they  are  pinned 
together  by  large  wooden  pegs,  which  form  all  the 
fastening  I  could  observe.  It  is  secured  by  a  neat 
light  rail.  The  bridge  from  the  pier  to  the  hill  on 
which  the  castle  stands,  has  a  penthouse  over  it, 
which  is  covered  with  shingles." Embany  to  Thibet, 


A    DOUBLE     KAINBOW. 

Om  TuesilBT  morning  wa  ttarled  for  the  fwnoui  waterMl 
of  the  Rinken,  called  RinkentosB.  Only  one  horse  nos 
in  the  village;  but  the  distance  wu  iihort,  and  after  the 
first  ten  mileB,  a  horsa  could  not  proceed.  For  four  milei 
we  scrambled  over  rocks,  irhero,  in  places,  there  was 
nothing  more  than  a  ledge  just  large  enough  to  catch  the 
■ide  of  the  foot.  "Hie  scenery  is  grand  beyond  description, 
The  mountains,  on  eitlier  side  of  the  valley,  arc  covered  to 
the  very  summits  witli  wood,  while,  in  the  middle,  the  river 
rolls  its  Dtif^y  waters  through  o  rugged  channel,  whose 
inclijiation  aitgracnta  constantly  Uieir  velocity 


At  length  we  reached  the  Ems.  I  do  not  nmember  to 
have  seen  a  sight  so  calcnlstad  to  inspite  terror.  The 
Moen  rushes  tbAnigh  a  rock  blackened  by  time,  and  fUls 
from  a  height  of  450  (feet  pernendicularly,  into  a  ealdron 
of  the  same  dark  matorisL  Tne  foam,  or  rinken,  rises  so 
bigh  as  to  conceal  fium  the  distant  spectator  the  depth  of  the 
fiU,  which  we  could  duly  appreciate  only  when  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  at  Its 
highest  point.  Whether  real  or  fancied,  the  esrtb  seemed 
to  tremble  under  the  concussion  of  the  continuous  torrent. 

At  this  moment  the  sun  burst  from  behind  a  rloud,  and, 
shining  upon  the  fhlling  water  and  the  playful  spray,  cast 
obliquely  on  the  dark  background  a  perfect  double  rainbow, 
approaching  nearly  to  a  circle.  The  effect  was  exceedingly 
stnking.  Placed  m  the  only  point  where  the  circumference 
was  incomplete,  we  saw  ourselves  clothed  with  the  rainbow. 
Unprepared  as  we  were  for  so  e:[tiaordinary  a  positinn,  it 
was  too  sublime,  and  we  almost  shuddered  at  the  glory  uf 
the  vesture  with  wbich  we  were  surrounded;  while  in  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  masterpiece  of  His  hand,  we 
recognised  the  power  of  Him  who  "  weigheth  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,"  and  "  covereth  himself  with  light  as  with 
a  nrment." 

This  phenomenon,  in  itself  so  remarkable,  was  rendered 
yet  more  interesting  by  the  recollection,  that  equal  dimen- 
sions are  exhibited  by  the  rainbow  of  scarcely  any  other 
waterfall  in  the  world,  and  never  attained  hy  the  oovenanled 
bow  in  the  clouds.  You  remember  that,  &om  the  relative 
position  of  the  spectator  and  the  sun,  and  from  the  convex 
figure  of  the  earth,  the  natural  rainbow  can  never  be  seen 
larger  than  a  semicude,  and  that  only  Ibr  a  moment  when 
the  sun  is  emerging  tiata,  or  dipping  under,  the  horiion. 
— Elliotts  Letter* fnm  the  North. 


iver  of  very  serious  use  to  man,  until  it 
has  become  part  of  his  ciutomarv  course  of  thinking.  The 
knowled^  which  barely  passes  through  the  mind  resembles 
that  which  is  gained  of  a  country  by  a  traveller,  who  is 
whirled  through  it  ina  stage ;  or  by  a  bird  flitting  over  it, 
in  his  passage  to  another. — Dwioht. 

LONDON: 
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UNDER  ™E  DIREC^N  OF  THE  COMMITTBE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE.  ''""^"' 

ROKEBY.  IN  YORKSHIRE. 


ROKEBT,  ntnated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tees 
and  Greta,  in  a  picturesque  part  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  possesses  no  common  cluims 
to  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  In  this  parish, 
rich  in  beautifol  scenery,  may  be  discovered  the 
traces  of  a  Roman  station :  it  is  also  distinguished 
by  the  fine  remains  of  an  ancient  priory.  The  lords 
of  Rnkeby  were  celebrated  as  soldiers  and  states- 
nini,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Charies  the 
First,  when  the  family  soffered  grieiously,  on  em- 
VoL.  IT. 


bracing  the  cause  of  that  monarch,  and  the  estate 
soon  passed  into  other  hands.  But  perlu^s,  the 
circumstance  which,  in  the  presents  day,  gives  the 
chief  interest  to  Rakeby,  is  its  having  formed  the 
scene  of  a  poem  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Lai/  of 
the  Uul  Mimtrel,  Marmioa,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
Rokthy,  had  gained  a  high  literary  reputation  for  that 
great  writerj  long  before  "the  Author  of  Waverlef," 
or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  "  The  Great  Uiii 
known,"  came  before  the  world. 
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In  Hokebyi  with  its  mohanting  vlews^  and  the 
vild  traditioaa  connected  with  the  place,  Scott  seems 
to  have  found  much  that  was  suited  to  his  taste  :^- 

A  stern,  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road« 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode ; 

and  the  readers  of  that  poem,  who  have  visited 
the  spot  ^m  which  it  takes  its  title,  mnst  be  struck 
with  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  has  introduced  the 
various  interesting  objects  in  the  neighbourhood, — 
(Barnard  Castle — "  Eglistone^s  gray  ruins  5" '  Mort- 
ham  Tower — "  the  Roman  Legion") — and  still  more 
with  the  accuracy,  as  well  as  spirit,  shown  in  his 
poetical  descriptions  of  scenery.  Indeed,  so  faith- 
ful was  he  to  nature,  whether  portraying  her  milder 
or  more  majestic  features,  that  after  going  attentively 
over  some  of  his  more  finished  representations,  we 
might  almost  fancy  we  had  been  viewing  a  well- 
executed  picture.  In  passing  from  Yorkshire  to 
Durham,  over  the  modem  arch  called  Abbey  Bridge, 
which  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  we  look  down 
on  a  rocky  ravine :  through  this  the  Tees  forces  its 
passage,  amidst  irregular  masses  of  rock,  in  the 
crevices  of  which,  many  trees  and  shrubs  have  fixed 
their  roots ;  and  we  may  then  call  to  mind  the  verses 
of  the  Northern  Bard : 

Then  in  hroad  lustre  shall  he  shown, 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone; 
And  each  huge  trunk  that  m)m  the  side* 
Reclines  him  o'er  the  darksome  tide. 
Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  lowi 
Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe; 
For  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here. 
Nor  clay -mound  checks  his  fierce  career, 
Condemned  to  mine  a  channelled  way, 
O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  gray.— Canto  ii. 

His  account,  also,  of  the  torrent  of  Gfreta,  and  of  the 
banks  on  each  side,  is  no  less  accurate  thaa  gimdi 

It  seemed  some  mountain  rent  and  riveni 
A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given, 
So  high  the  clifis  of  lime-stone  gray, 
Hung  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way. 
Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base, 
A  flinty  foot-path's  niggard  space ; 
Where  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and  wavfi 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave; 
And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit, 
That  flings  the  fh)th  from  curb  and  bit, 
May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  sprayi 
O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way; 
Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  nde. 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride, 
That  down  life's  current  drive  amain, 
As  frail  and  frothy,  and  as  vain  I 

The  oliifs  that  rear  their  haughty  head, 
High  o'er  the  river  s  darksome  bed. 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  gray, 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray. 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung, 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung. 
And  there,  all  splintered  and  uneven. 
The  shivered  rocks  ascend  to  heaven. — Canto  ii» 

The  Abbey  Bridge  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Mor- 
ritt,  of  Rokeby.  Through  the  arch,  on  the  left,  are 
seen  the  ruins  of  Egglestone  priory  or  abbey,  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  an  eminence  at  the  junction  of 
the  Tees  with  a  little  dell  called  Thorsgill.  In  page 
96  of  the  present  Number,  our  readers  may  have 
a  nearer  view  of  this  interesting  Frsemonstraten- 
sian   Priory*.      That  excellent  antiquary,  the   late 

•  The  Prtsmonstratetuian  canons  were  those  who  followed  cer- 
tain mles  laid  down  by  St.  Norbert,  in  1 120,  This  order  obtained 
its  name  (in  Latin,  Pranunutratus)  from  a  story  told  by  the  monks. 
They  declared  that  their  founder  received  his  rules  bound  in  gold 
from  the  hand  of  St.  Augustine,  whose  apparition  came  to  him  in 
the  night!  After  this  distinguished  visit,  it  was  alleged  that  St. 
Norbert  received  another  from  aa  angel,  who  showed  him  the  mea- 
dow in  which  he  was  to  build  hit  first  monastery ;  from  which  circum- 
stance, it  was  called  Prtenumstratut  ([or  rremonstr6),  meaning 
Fcreshoum.  This  order  first  settled  in  England  at  Newhouse, 
Lincolnshire,  in  1140. 


Rev.  Dr.  ^/Vbitaker^  expressei  his  regret,  that  its 
foundation  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  Rok^bys.  The 
founder  is  unknown:  it  is,  however,  supposed  to 
have  been  Ralph  De  Multon,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  First.  Dr.  Whitaker  describea  the 
church,  aa  being  still  nearly  entire ;  but  pomplains,  in 
his  peculiar  way,  of  ''  a  wide,  yawning  east- window, 
supported,  instead  of  ramified  tracery,  by  perpendi- 
cular midlions,  which  give  an  impression  of  tempo* 
rary  props,  erected  to  sustain  a  falling  arch.  Of  this 
design,'*  he  adds,  *'  so  unhappily  and  tastelessly  con- 
ceived, I  have  only  seen  one  other  specimen  j  yet  it 
has  not  escaped  the  gothicizers  of  the  present  day, 
who,  in  their  neglect  of  better  things,  have  not  failed 
to  copy  the  east- window  of  Eglestone!"  The  church 
was  the  place  of  interment  for  the  Rokebys,  and 
formerly  contained  t'he  tombs  of  members  of  that 
family,  as  well  as  those  of  Bowes  and  Fitzhugh. 
Scott  alludes  to  the  present  state  of  the  ancient  fabric, 
and  the  injuries  it  sustained  from  republican  fury 
with  the  feelings  of  a  poet  and  an  antiquary  ; 

The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste, 

Proftined,  dishonoured,  and  defaced : 

Through  storied  lattices  no  more 

In  softened  light  the  sunheams  POur, 

Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich, 

Of  ihnne,  and  monument,  and  niche. 

The  civil  fury  of  the' time 

Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime ; 

For  dark  ft^natioism  rent 

Altari  and  screen,  and  ornament ; 

And  peasant  hands  the  tomhs  overthrew. 

Of  Bowes,  of  Rokeby,  and  FiUHugh. — ^anto  vi. 

No  part  of  the  ancient  mansion^  formerly  in- 
habited by  this  once-powerful  family,  is  now  in  being. 
Mortham  Tower,  however,  became  the  dwelling  of 
some  of  its  later  branches,  till  altered  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  part  with  this  residence  also. 

"The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby,"  says  Scott, 
**  stood  exactly  upon  the  site  of  the  present  mansion, 
by  which  a  part  of  its  walls  is  enclosed.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood  j  and  the  park 
in  which  it  stands  is  adorned  by  the  junction  of  the 
Greta  and  of  the  Tees.  The  title  of  Baron  Rokeby 
of  Armagh,  was.  in  1777,  conferred  on  the  Right 
Rev.  R.  Robinson,  Primate  of  Ireland,  descended  of 
the  Robinsons*  family  of  Rokeby,  in  Yorkshire. 

"  From  the  Robinsons,  the  estate  was  purchased  by 
the  late  J.  S.  Morritt,  EsQu  whose  son,  J.  B.  S.  Mor- 
ritt,  Esq.,  is  the  present  owner."  This  gentleman  has 
a  large  collection  of  antiquities,  many  of  which  are 
Roman  relics,  discovered  at  Rokeby^  and  other  cu- 
riosities connected  with  the  situation.  Dr.  Whitaker 
renders  the  word  Rokeby,  us  the  dwelling  near  the 
Rock,  Should  our  readers  require  further  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  we  recommend  them  to  con- 
sult Whitaker*8  History  of  Richmondshire,  and  the 
notes  to  Scott's  beautiful  poem  above  quoted. 

M, 


The  Emperor  Charlemagne  was  desirous  to  have  a  magni- 
ficent bell  cast  for  the  church  which  he  had  built  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  artist  Tancho,  who  had  cast  one  very  much 
admired  for  the  church  of  St.  Gall,  was  employed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  furnished  at  his  own  request  with  a  great 
quantity  of  copper,  and  a  hundred  pounds*  weight  of  sUver, 
for  the  purpose.  Taiicho,  being  of  a  covetous  disposition, 
kept  the  silver  for  his  own  use,  and  substituted  in  its  room 
a  suflicicnt  quantity  of  hiehly-pu rifled  tin,  with  which  he 
furnished  a  most  admirable  bell,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Emperor.  The  historian  adds,  however,  that  it  being 
suspended  in  the  tower,  the  people  were  unable  to  ring  it» 
Tancho  himself  being  calleid  in,  puUed  so  hard  that  the 
iron  tongue  fell  on  him  and  killed  him* — Ransbn^s  Bit 
tory  of  France, 
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SOCIETY.    V. 
Origin  of  Money^  &c. 


Variety  of  production  is  clearly  the  foundation  of 
exchange  5  for^  as  long  as  each  person  provides  for 
all  his  own  wants,  and  only  for  them,  he  will  have 
nothing  to  part  with,  and  nothing  to  receive.  Barter, 
then,  having  hecome  a  common  matter  of  business, 
would  naturally  give  place,  in  the  progress  of  society^ 
to  the  employment  of  some  kind  of  Money. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  here  on  the  important 
and  curious  questions  which  belong  to  the  subject  of 
money.  It  will  be  enough  {ot  our  present  purpose 
to  state,  that,  by  money  is  meant  any  commodity  in 
general  request,  which  is  received  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities  not  to  be  directly  used  by  the 
party  receiving  it  (fot  that  is  barter),  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  again  parted  with^  in  exchange  for 
something  else.  It  is  not  the  very  article  which  the 
party  wants,  or  expects  hereafter  to  want ;  but  it  is 
a  security,  or  pledge,  that  he  may  obtain  that  article 
whenever  he  wants  it  from  those  who  have  it  to 
spare.  The  herdsman  who  needed,  or  expected  here- 
after to  need,  a  supply  of  corn,  might,  if  lie  could 
not  in  any  other  way  effect  an  exchange,  be  willing  to 
part  with  some  of  his  cattle  for  cloth,  of  which  ho 
had  no  need,  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
exchange  that  again  for  com  with  some  one  who 
either  needed  it,  or  would  take  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  done.  The  cloth  would  do  am  well  as 
money,  till  it  shtmld  rcadi  the  hands  of  one  who 
designed  to  keep  it  for  his  own  use.  And  it  appears, 
that  there  are  some  parts  of  Africa,  where  pieces  of 
cloth,  of  a  certain  fixed  size  and  quality,  are,  as  it 
were,  the  current  coin  of  the  country.  In  other 
parts  of  Africa,  wedges  of  salt  are  said  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose^ 

But  the  herdsman  would,  most  likely,  rather 
receive  in  this  way,  instead  of  any  articles  which  he 
did,  not  himself  need,  some  ornamental  article  in 
general  request,  such  as  a  bracelet,  or  necklace,  of 
gold,  silver,  or  valued  sheik  or  stones,  not  only  as  less 
bulky,  and  less  liable  to  decay,  but  because  they  could 
be  used  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  display,  till  he  should 
have  occasion  to  part  with  them,  and  could  then  be 
paid  away  without  inconvenience.  Accordingly, 
the  aim  has  al^'ays  been  to  use,  as  a  means  of  ex- 
change, rather  than  all  others,  articles  of  an  orna- 
mental kind,  prized  for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  Such 
arc  gold  and  silver,  which  have  long  been  much  the 
most  genei*ally  used  for  this  purpose ; — the  cowrie- 
shells,  admired  for  making  necklaces,  and  commonly 
used  as  money  throughout  an  extensive  region  in 
Africa, — ^the  porcelain  shells,  adopted  in  like  manner, 
in  some  parts  of  India  $  and  the  wampum  of  some  of 
the  native  American  Indians,  which  consists  of  a 
kind  of  bugles  wrought  out  of  shells,  and  used  both 
as  an  ornament  and  as  money. 

The  Effect  of  Emt^lation. 

As  wealth  increased,  the  continued  effect  of  Emulation 
would  be,  to  make  each  man  strive  to  surpass,  or  at 
least,  not  fall  below  his  neighbours :  for  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  selfishness,  the  envy,  the 
unfairness,  the  baseness  of  every  kind,  which  we  so 
often  see  called  forth  in  the  competitions  of  worldly- 
minded  men,  are  not  caused  by  the  increase  of 
national  wealth.  Among  poor  and  barbarous  nations, 
we  may  find  as  much  fraud,  covetousness,  vanity,  and 
envy,  called  forth  on  the  score  of  a  string  of  beads, 
a  hatchet,  or  a  musket,  as  are  to  be  found  among 
wealthier  states. 

The  desire  of  wealth,  and  Emulation,  the  desire  of 
fqiiaUing  or  yurpassii^  others^  are  neither  of  them^ 


in  themselves,  either  virtuous  or  vicious.  A  desire 
of  gain,  which  is  either  excessive,  or  has  only  selfish 
indulgence  in  view,  is  base  and  hateful^  when  the 
object  is  to  keep  one*s  family  from  want  and  depend- 
ence, it  is  praiseworthy :  when  wealth  is  sought  as  a 
means  of  doing  good  to  others,  the  pursuit  is  noble. 
Emulation,  again,  when  it  becomes  envy,  is  odious; 
when  directed  to  trifling  objects,  despicable;  when 
duly  controlled,  and  directed  to  good  objects,  is  a 
useful  and  honourable  hand-maid  to  virtue.  And, 
in  both  cases,  there  are,  between  the  highest  and 
the  basest  motives,  innumerable  gradations.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed,  as  a  point  most  interesting  in  the 
present  inquiry,  that,  by  the  wise  and  benevolent 
arrangement  of  Providence,  even  those  who  are  only 
thinking  of  thehr  own  credit  and  advantage,  are,  in 
the  pursuit  of  selfish  ends,  unconsciously  assisting 
others.  The  public  welfare  is  not  left  to  depend 
merely  on  the  operation  of  public  spirit 

The  husbandman  and  the  weaver  exert  their  utmost 
industry  and  ingenuity  to  increase  the  produce  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  loom)  each,  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  a  better  share  of  other  productions : 
but,  in  so  doing,  the  husbandman  and  the  weaver 
cause  men  to  be  better  paid  and  better  clothed.  And 
the  effort  of  each  man,  with  a  view  to  his  own  credit, 
to  rise,  or,  at  least,  not  to  sink,  in  society,  causes, 
when  this  becomes  general,  the  whole  socie^  to  rise 
in  wealth* 

The  rate  of  progress  thus  occasioned  by  Emulation 
la  never  fixed  ^  beoieiuse  the  object  aimed  at  by  each  of 
a  great  number,  can  never  be  reached  by  all  of  them. 
If  men's  desires  were  limited  to  a  supply  of  the 
necessaries  and  commonest  comforts  of  life,  their 
efforts  to  reach  this,  would,  indeed,  bring  the  society 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  necessarily  further : 
because  this  object  might  be  gained  by  all.  And  if 
it  were,  the  society  might  there  become  stationary. 
But  when  a  great  portion  of  its  members  are  striving, 
each  to  attain,  not  merely  an  absolute,  but  a  compa- 
rative degree  of  wealth,  there  must  always  be  many, 
who,  though  they  continue  advancing,  will  yet  remain 
in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  their  neighbours, 
who  are  equally  advancing:  and  thus  the  same 
inducement  will  continue  to  operate  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  race  never  comes  to  an  end, 
while  the  racers  are  striving,  not  to  reach  a  certain 
fiiXed  goal  5  but  each,  either  constantly  to  keep  a-head 
of  the  rest,  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  among  the  hind- 
most D. 


Frugality  of  manners  is  the  nourishment  and  strength  of 
bodies  politic :  it  is  that,  by  which  they  grow  and  subsist, 
until  they  are  corrupted  by  luxury,  the  natural  cause  of 
their  decay  and  ruin. — Bishop  Berkblby. 

A  Stranob  Casb. — ^A  case  in  law  was  related  to  Martin 
Luther;  namely,  that  a  miller  had  an  ass  which  ran  out  of 
his  paddock,  and  came  to  a  river's  side,  where  he  went  into 
a  fl Sherman  8  boat  that  stood  in  the  river,  to  drink  thereout. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  boat  had  not  been  tied  fast  by  the 
fisherman,  it  floated  away  with  the  ass,  so  that  the  miller 
lost  his  donkey,  and  the  fisherman  his  boat.  The  miller 
thereupon,  complained  of  the  fisherman  for  neglecting 
to  tie  his  boat  fast ;  and  the  fisherman  accused  the  miller, 
for  not  keeping  his  ass  at  home,  desiring  satisfaction  fot 
his  boat.  Now,  the  question  was,  What  is  the  law  ?  Did 
the  ass  take  the  boat  away,  or  the  boat  the  ass  ?  Where^ 
upon  Luther  said, "  These  are  called  oases  in  law :  they 
were  both  in  errof;  the  fisherman  in  not  tying  his  boat 
fast,  and  the  miller  in  not  keepinj^  his  ass  at  home. 
There  is  a  fault  on  both  sides;  it  is  a  chance-medlcv : 
there  was  negligence  on  both  sides :  such  cases  wave  the 
rigour  of  lawyers :  for  the  extreme  rigour  is  not  to  be 
exercised,  but  only  equity.  All  things  are  to  be  governed 
by  eqidty," — ^Luthbr's  Familiar  Discourses, 
^   ^     ^  •  108—2 
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As  ocarcely  any  of  onr  leaders  are  nncoimected  with, 
or  uninterested  in  individuals,  who  are  occasionally 
exposed  to  the  perils  ot  shipwreck,  we  give  a  sketch 
of  the  Cliff  Wagdon  for  communicating  with 
persons  who  hare  been  wrecked,  or  have  reached 
the  shore,  at  the  bottom  of  high  cliffs,  to  whom 
there  is  not  any  access  from  the  summit,  or  by  boats, 
on  account  of  the  heaviness  of  the  sea,  and  the 
rodcy  nature  of  the  coast 

Attention  was  very  painfully  excited  to  the  best 
means  of  rendering  assistance  on  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitons  coasts,  to  shipwrecked  peivons,  when  it  was 
found,  in  the  case  of  the  Wllhelmina,  a  foreign 
vessel,  that  the  Life-Boat,  and  Captain  Manby's 
mortar  apparatus,  could  not  afford  succour.  "Die 
Wilhelmina,  after  a  fcarftil  suspense  of  many  hours, 
in  which  there  were  occasional  gleams  of  hope  that 
she  might  esc^>e,  struck,  and  was  speedily  broken 
up  against  a  detached  rock,  at  some  distance  from 
the  main  diffs,  considerably  to  the  southward  of  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Tyne.  The  labourers  of  the 
adjacent  farms,  and  others,  were  watching  her,  with 
such  ropes  as  they  could  procure.  A  portion  of  the 
wreck  conveying  five  persons,  drove  in  shore,  and 
was  brought  by  the  wind  into  a  bay :  they  seemed 
to  have  escaped:  a  subsequent  wave  carried  them 
back  into  destruction.  Though  t}ie  cliff  was  not 
very  high,  there  was  not  any  path  or  descent,  and 
the  ropes  were  not  strong  enough,  to  allow  of  low- 
ering by  them  the  men,  amongst  the  anxious  by- 
standers, who  earnestly  desired  to  make  the  dan- 
gerous experiment.  In  their  sight,  the  whole  crew 
of  the  Wilhelmina,  including  a  woman  and  an  infant 
child,  perished*. 

The  Cliff  Waggon  was  invented  by  Mr.  James 
Davison,  master  mariner,  of  Whitburn,  near  Sun- 
derland, who  was  for  some  time  very  active  in 
charge  of  the  Life-Boat,  at  Redcar,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tees,  and  has  since  been  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  establishment  at  Whitburn,  for 
the  preservation  of  life  from  shipwreck.  The  ma- 
chine here  described,  was  built  under  the  direction 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Whitburn  Establishment 
for  the  preservation  of  life  from  shipwreck. 


It  is  a'pUtfonn  a  a,  14  feet  9  inches,  by  6  feet,  made  of 
1 J  inch  deal  planlu,  yarded  by  rails  a  b  at  the  sides  and 
one  end,  moving  on  four  wheels,  by  one  or  two  bones,  with 
a  shaft  like  a  common  waggon.  Three  strong  uprights, 
n  D  D,  on  each  side,  each  10  inches  by  2}  thick,  support  an 
inclined  beam  as,  17  fbet  Iod^,  and  6  inches  by  S,  on 
rollers,  upon  which  works  a  sliding  lever  tf,  21  feet  long, 
of  tha  same  dimensions  as  the  supporting  bc«m  a  a ;  they 
ore  connected  by  hoops  dd,  and  pass  through  the  tops  of 
the  uprights  n  1,  d2,  and  through  the  bottom  of  d3.  At 
the  extremity  w  of  each  lever,  is  suspended,  by  means  of 
blocks  and  the  strongest  patent  rope,  made  of  whtle4ine, 
a,  sling  or  seat ;  the  ropes  connected  with  which,  pass 
througD  B  ehesf  or  block  in  the  end,  T,  ot  each  lever,  and 
of  tha  upright  D  3 ;  and  thus,  by  the  assistance  of  a  few 
men,  four  or  more  persons  with  ropes,  life-bnoys,  8ec.  &C., 
may  be  lowered  down  at  the  same  time,  fMm  the  top  of 
the  inaccessible  cliff,  to  the  aid  of  the  unfortunate  mariners 
below.  One  swing  may  remain  down,  if  required,  tbr  the 
security  of  the  men,  when  the  sea  beats  upon  tha  base  of 
the  clius;  into  the  ottier  swing,  thaf  can  put  each  person 
as  tbey  rescue  them  fhim  tha  waves.  For  woman  and 
children,  or  men  who  may  be  i^)UTed  or  exhausted,  a 
strong  wicker  basket  has  been  provided,  to  be  substituted 
for  the  swing,  in  which  tbey  may  be  laid  at  leoKtb,  and 
carried,  when  raised  to  the  summit  of  tha  cliD*,  without  the 
pain  of  farther  removal,  to  the  nearest  house.  The  ordi- 
nary sling  is  provided  with  a  strong  strsn  to  buckle  lound 
the  waist,  and  will  with  the  parson  saved,  convey  a  man  to 
take  care  of  him. 

When  called  into  service,  the  waggon  is  backed  as  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  most  perpendicular  part  of  the  cliff,  as 
may  be  deemed  sufficiently  solid  to  bear  the  weight  of  it. 
'''  '  made  fast  by  letting  down  the  ipur-ahores,  or  stays, 
feet  lone  and  2^  inches  thick,  at  each  side  of  the  plat- 
form, and  which  must  work  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
earth,  if  the  waggon  moves.  The  wheels  are  sunk,  and  it 
is  moored  by  two  strong  grapnells,  or  devil's  claws,  ftom 
the  tops  of  D  3,  carried  out  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  1 1, 
and  by  loading  it  with  stones  Sec.  If  any  cause  of  appre- 
hension exist,  the  horses,  which  drew  the  waggon  may 
remain  attached  to  the  shaft,  and  the  men  employed  in 
raising  and  lowering  the  swings,  may  stand  on  the  grap- 
nel] ropes.  , 

The  uprights  n,  at  the  lever  ends  F.  are  each  7  feet  6 
inches  bigb,  the  two  others  on  each  side,  are  9  fast  high. 
The  levers  fp,  may  not  only  be  extended  so  as  to  allow  for 
unseen  projecting  parts  on  the  fhce  of  the  cliff,  but  may  be 
drawn  in  again,  merely  by  the  continuance  of  the  same 
pull,  which  raised  the  swing  bom  the  bottom  of  the  cliff, 
so  as  to  land  tbe  persons  bronzht  up.  Each  lever  is  pro* 
jeeted  by  means  of  a  block  at  tfie  inside  of  the  upper  part 
of  D  1,  the  rope  &om  which  passes  through  a  th^  in  the 
lower  end/of  the  lever,  and  h  nudq  M  at  (Iw  outaUe  of 
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»  1.  The  lerera  ar&  secured  at  the  extension  required,  by  i  thick.  The  platform  con'^ins' a  well,  or  wells,  to  carry  tha 
m  turn  of  the  rope  round  a  strong  tail  across  the  waggon,  necestar;  tools,  as  spades,  pick-axes,  mallet,  hammer, 
ftom  D  2  to  D  2.  spare  ropes,  &c.     Captain  Manby's  mortar  apparatus  may 

The  extretoe  outside  width  of  the  waggon,  including  the  be  conveyed  in  the  waggon,  and  lodged  at  the  place  most 
wheels,  is  eight  feet,  yiiiidb  allows  it  to  pass  through  any  convenient  for  communirating  with  the  wrecked  vessel,  and 
ordinary  nteway.  The  side-rails,  hh,  are  24  inches  the  waggon  may  proceed  from  point  to  point,  according  to 
aquare ;  the  iron  rail  h,  at  the  cliff,  or  lever  end,  (to  pre-  the  protwbllity  which  may  seem  to  exist,  as  to  the  predio 
Tent  men  from  falling  over  in  their  earnestness  to  ronder  spot  to  which  a  boat  or  men  may  be  driven, 
help,  end  land  the  sufferers  as  they  cume  up,)  is  It  inch  I 


The  <Xiff  Waggon  possesses  almost  every  quality 
vhich  can  recommend  auy  invention  destined  to  a 
similar  purpose.  That  built  at  Whitburn  was  com- 
pleted and  painted  for  about  401.,  ropes  included  ;  it 
was  made  by  the  village  workmen.  Here  is  not  in 
it  any  thing  intricate, — any  springs  or  nice  mechanism 
which  may  be  deranged, — any  thing  which  rapidly 
decays,  or  cannot  be  readily  replaced ; — not  any 
thing,  in  short,  which  is  not  available  for  the  exer- 
tion of  the  simple  physical  power  of  any  men  who 
can  be  brought  together.  If  the  materials  of  which 
the  Cliff  Waggon  is  formed  be  substantial,  no  cau- 
tion is  required  beyond  that  of  securely  fixing  it  in 
its  position  on  sound  ground,  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
and  titadiaesi  and  tlovmeaa  in  loatermg  and  rfiuing  the 
tlingt ;  too  great  exertion  of  strength  in  pnlUng, 
caoses  the  levers  to  play  too  much,  and  materially 
increases  any  previously  unseen  danger  from  projec- 
tions on  tlie  tace  of  the  cliffs. 

A  model  of  the  Cliff  Wa^on,  made,  as  well  as 
many  others,  hy  the  inventor,  now  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  National  Gallery, 
in  Adelaide-street,  Strand,  where  it  is  hoped  it  will 
attisct  the  attention  of  those  friends  'of  humanity, 
who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  recommend  it  to 
the  Committees  Bnd  Associations  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  from  shipwredc,  within  whose  districts 
are  portiona  of  steep  cliffs,  on  which  vessels  have 
been  lost.     " 


INSCRIPTION 


Pot  a  MoDamenI  to  tlte  Itleroorr  of  those  Sulon  whew  bodia  were 
(altar  the  Wreck  of  tha  Rotal  Oioxci,  which  rank  at  her  ucban 
at  pithead,  in  1782),  cut  ap  on  tin  beach  at  Byde,  in  ih«  1*  e  «f 


of  tha  CUff  WioDB. 

Wight,  and  buned  in  a  tmall  meadow,  tindM  the  Woods  of  St. 
John  *,  near  that  place. 

Thou  1  who  dost  Iroad  ibu  smoolb  and  TOrdaat  mui. 

Viewing,  delighted,  the  bir  hills  that  rise 

Od  either  hud  a  srlvu  Iheatra  ■ 

While  in  the  front,  wilh  mowy  pinions  closed. 

And  thunden  liUat,  Brilain'i  guudiu  fleet, 

Oa  the  deep  boefin  or  the  uure  ki, 

Repowa  awful ;  psra  not  heedloi  bf 

These  mould'ring  heaps,  which  the  blue  ipirr  gran 

Scarce  guardi  from  miagling  with  the  commoD  earth.) 

Mark  1  m  how  many  ■  melsncholy  rank 

The  graves  are  roaishall'd  i— DoM  thou  kaaw  the  fate 

'^■- -19  of  their  lenanu?     Hushed  the  winds, 


.    hthebillDK 
Smote  the  great  ihip, 


...a  hand 


She  reeled  and  rank.    Over  her  snuTainE  decks 
The  flaihing  wave  in  horrid  whirlpool  rurfied ; 
While  from  a  thousand  throats  one  wailiag  shriek 
Bunt,  and  was  beard  no  more. — 

Then  day  by  day 
The  ebbing  tide  left  pre^ant  on  the  sand 
The  livid  corpse  i  and  his  o'erlosded  net 
The  shudderitig  fiaber  loathed  to  drag  sahore, 
And  beie.  by  Fiiendi  unknown,  unmarked,  i 
They  rest.     Be  fuse  c 
And  wish  of  quiet  co 
For  in  ibf  coantry's  i 


apaningaigh, 


The  fkcts  above  mentioned  are  historicaDy  true.  The 
ship  when  first  she  filled,  fell  over  so  as  to  dip  the  flag  at 
her  mast-head  in  the  sea;  then,  rolling  back,  she  fell  ovac 
to  the  other  side  till  her  yard-arms  touched  the  water ;  tdie 
then  righted,  and  sunk  nearlv  upright  '  While  she  was 
sinking,  nearly  every  soul  on  board  came  on  deck ;  and  I 
was  told  hy  Admiru  Sotheby,  then  a  lieutenant  on  board 
the  next  alup,  that,  as  she  went  down,  this  mess  of  pMpls 
gave  a  cry  so  lamentable,  that  it  was  still  ringing  in  his 
eon.  It  was  supposed  that,  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
above  1000  persons,  men  and  women,  were  on  board;— 
not  400  were  saved.  The  eddy  made  hy  the  sinkins  ship 
was  so  great,  that  a  large  vtctuallinK-barge,  whidi  In 
along-side,  was  diawa  in,  and  lost  vilE  her.— Sir  H>  C. 
ENaLmxLn. 
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A  TALE  OF  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

A  HIGHLY  interesting  scene  occurred  lit  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society, 
vrhen  a  labonrel*,  eighty  years  of  age,  and  who  had 
brought  up  fourteen  children,  witkout  any  assistance, 
was  introduced  to  receive  the  Society's  premium.  A 
narrative  of  circumstances  relative  to  this  individual, 
was  given  in  nearly  the  following  words,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Lislb  Bowles,  the  Minister  of  the 
parish  to  which  the  worthy  labourer  belonged. 

John  Harding,  my  old  parishioner,  having  received  your 
bountv,  I  feel  it  a  duty,  having  brought  him  here  and  set 
him  before  vou»  to  narrate  some  circumstances  in  his 
exemplary  life)  not  on  his  account,  but  on  account  of  the 
Christian  example,  particularly  in  times  like  the  present. 

John  Hairdir.g,  now  standinR  before  you,  is  the  son  of  a 
person  who  rented  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Bremhill,  and 
who  Was  enabled,  at  his  death,  to  leave  to  twelve  children 
one  hundred  pounds  each,  and  no  more.  John,  one  of  the 
child ren^  was  eighteen  jrears  of  age  when  he  received  his 
humble  share  of  fortune,  and  Was  a  carter  working  on  his 
father's  Ikrm.  Now  his  having,  at  this  early  age,  possession 
of  Btteh  a  sum,  I  trust  you  will  thittk,  redounds  the  more 
to  his  credit,  as  it  shows  his  temperance  and  attention  to 
those  religioul  duties  in  whkh  he  Was  carefully  bred  up, 
and  Whieh  he  has  preserved  through  his  long  course  of 
\ite\  <bf  What  would  be  the  langylage  of  most  young  men 
in  the  same  situation  }  Why,  'I  cak  hut  follow  the  plough 
when  my  money  is  gone!'  On  the  cotitrarrinev«r  forsaking 
his  honest,  laborious  empfoymenti  h%  prudently  tesolv«d  to 
put  out  his  money  *  to  use,  m  U  is  eauod,  and  tare  it  tUl  it 
was  more  wanted. 

John  had  his  vtltagts  sweetheafti  whom  ha  married  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  wlien  he  had  saved  enottgkto  begin 
humble  house-keepingt  fie  laboured  on  the  farm  as  a 
carter  to  his  eldest  brother,  and  eontinued  in  his  sendee 
threoHind-twenty  years,  when  his  brother  died.  Ite  then 
went  into  service  on  another  farm  in  the  same  parish, 
possessed  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Crook.  One  of 
these  brothers  is  yet  living,  and  John  Harding  continued 
to  work  on  the  same  farm  (torn  that  time  till  the  present 
year,  living  on  one  farm  in  the  parish  of  firemhill  twenty- 
three  vears,  and  on  the  other  farm  thirty-seven  years,  and 
.(with  hia  original  hundred  pounds  laid  bv  for  what  is  called 
a  rainy  day,)  breeding  up,  industriously  and  religiously^ 
fourteen  children ! 

John  continued — 

Jocund  to  drive  his  team  a-field, 
till  his  increasing  Ikmily  began  to  press  hard  upon  him, 
for  having  hod  one — ^two— three — ^rour — five-'— six — seven 
— jeight — ^nine — ten  childi*en,  it  might  be  thought,  Uiat 
with  not  one  penny  besides  what  he  gained  by  his  weekly 
labour,  six  shillings  a  week  when  he  began,  and  the  interest 
of  his  one  hundred  pounds,  he  and  his  wife  must  have  had 
enouffh  to  do  to  get  on.  Still  they  kept  on  contentedly; 
and  he  was  never  absent  from  his'  church  on  Sundays, 
where  I  have  been,  what  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  to 
call  working  clergyman,  for  eight-and-twenty  years. 

Behold  him  now,  the  fkther  of  fourteen  children,  seven 
of  whom  are  now  living,  and  these  fourteen  children  were 
at  one  time  pressing  on  his  affectionate  anxieties;  and 
when  he  looked  on  the  faces  of  his  '  little  ones,'  as  he 
returned  from  his  daily  toil  on  the  winters  evening,  he 
looked  on  them  with  a  prayer  to  God,  and  sometimes  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  before  he  went  to  rost.  It  will  be  con- 
ceived that,  at  this  time,  the  thought  must  often  have 
arisen  that  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to  take  a  small 
sum  from  his  original  stock;  but  no!  God  had  hitherto 
befriended  him— he  never  had  a  day*s  sickness,  and  he 
had  weathered,  in  his  journey  of  laborious  life,  many  a 
wintrv  day.  He  still,  therefore.,  laboured  on,  and  had  now 
saved  up  so  much  flrom  the  inters^  of  his  own  money, 
that,  with  a  little  lent  him  by  his  old  and  affectionate 
master,  he  was  enabled,  not  long  ago,  without  any  parochial 
assistance  whatever,  to  purchase  two  small  tenements, 
for  three  lives,  of  the  lord  of  the  land,  heing  still  resolved 
to  keep  what  ho  had  saved  so  long,  for  the  evening  of  his 
davs,  when  his  work  should  be  done. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  would  beg  your  attention  to  what 
follows.  Be  assured  there  is  nothing  poetical  in  what  I 
have  related,  but  plain  and  bare  matter  of  fact.  You  have 
Men  hts  mild  features,  his  gray  haiys  and  his  erect  form, 
though  now  in  his  eightieth  year  \    When  his  strength  fo[t 


labour  was  declining,  his  numerous  family  heing  now 
settled  or  dispersed,  his  aged  wife  and  himself  lived  in 
a  small  cottage ;  and  if  I  might  here  indulge  in  one  word 
of  poetry,  I  would  set  before  you  that  interesting  picture 
of  an  old  couple  from  the  affecting  lines  of  poor  Burni^* 
who  cannot  repeat  them : — 

John  Anderson  my  Jo,  John, 

We  climb'd  life's  hill  together. 
And  many  a  happy  day,  mon, 

We've  had  with  one  abother; 
But  now  we  totter  down,  mon, 

Yet  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And  rest  together  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  Jo. 

But  now  let  us  change  the  scene.  The  sum  which  had 
been  preserved  so  long  through  the  storms  and  sunshine 
of  village  life,  at  this  time,  when  it  was  most  needed,  John 
had  been  persuaded,  for  greater  security,  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  those  heartless — ^I  will  not  debase  the  name 
by  calling  such  a  being  a  man, 

For  what  man  knowing  this, 

And  havina  human  feelinn,  would  not  blush 
And  hang  nis  head  to  call  himself  a  manf 

But  in  an  evU  day,  the  savings  of  a  long  Ufe  were  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  one  who  left  the  country  in  debt  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds^    Among  thousands  of  other 
sufferers,  my  poor  mend  was  one.    His  money  was  gone 
to  the  windsi  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  need;  but  he  was 
not  desolate  entirely,  for  though  nis  hundred  pounds  with 
whieh  he  set  out  in  life  were  gone,  he  had  two  cottage 
tenements  still  remaining,  now,  indeed,  held  only  by  one 
life.    Alas  t  in  less  than  three  Years  this  one  life  dropt, 
and  he  and  his  aged  wife  Were^  after  so  industrious  and  so 
long  a  lifo,  left  to  the  reluctant  dole  of  a  parish,  and  their 
last  asjrlum,  a  parish  workhouse  t    What  did  he  do  ?    He 
tamo  to  the paftoH  ^f  IA« pardh'^ihe  poor  mans  general 
fHendf  tiotwUhstanding  the  obloquy  and  insults  to  which  in 
the  present  day  he  is  eaposedt    He  eame  to  me  t  he  told 
the  plain  and  simple  fttcts )  and  those  facts,  whicn  I  have 
now  detailed,  t  stated^  f^om  his  own  mouth,  in  a  petition 
to  the  lord  of  the  land,  under  whom  his  cottages  were  held. 
He  was  unable  to  pay  for  a  renewah    The  plain  statement 
thus  taken  fh>m  his  own  mouthi  was  sent,  in  the  poor 
man*s  name,  to  the  great  landed  proprietor.    What  did 
this  lord  of  the  land  the  instant  he  had  read  the  statement  ? 
Hear,  ye  revilers  of  our  generous  aristocracy  I  He  instantly 
called  on  the  poor  old  gray-headed  labourer,  shook  hi  in 
cordially  bv  the  hand,  and  told  him  '  to  make  his  mind 
Quite  easjr,  for  the  cottages  were  his  for  his  own  life  and 
that  of  his  wife,  which  he  hoped  woidd  yet  last  for  many 
years. 

Gentlemen,  this  was  the  language  of  that  kind  lord,  and 
you  will  instantly  feel  that  language  would  be  inadequate 
to  express  my  own  feelings,  who  for  twenty  years  have  been 
the  friend  of  that  lord,  when  I  now  inform  vou  that  lord 
was  our  most  noble  and  benevolent  president,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne. 

After  a  pause,  Mr.  Bowles  continued ;  Gentlemen,  you 
have  all  heard,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Partington,  who  attempted  to  mop  out  from  her  little  par 
lour  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean.  I  barely  allude  to  the 
subject,  lest  it  might  be  thought  I  coidd,  in  such  a  society, 
venture  to  say  a  word  which  might  be  deemed  politicai^ 
but  I  may  say,  I  hope  that  whilst  such  charities  are  ex- 
hibited as  this  day  we  have  witnessed,  and  whilst  the  rich 
and  the  poor  thus  meet  together,  we  need  not  fear  that  any 
re\*olutionary  waves  will  sweep  away  the  fabric  of  the 
British  constitution ;  and  thanking  you,  in  behalf  of  my 
poor  parishioner,  for  your  attention,  and  the  time  I  havo 
taken  up,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  pray,  with  him,  for  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  wnen  our  days  shall  be  numbered. 


Accustom  your  children  to  a  strict  attention  to  truth, 
even  in  the  most  minute  particulars.  If  a  thing  hapiicncd 
at  one  window,  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it 
happened  at  another,  do  not  let  itpass^  but  instantly  check 
them:  you  do  not  know  where  deviation  from  truth  will 
end. — Dr.  Johnson. 


The  march  of  intellect  is  proceeding  at  quick  time;  and  if 
its  progress  be  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  im 
provement  in  morals  and  religion,  the  faster  it  proceeds, 
with  the  more  violence  will  you  be  hurried  down  the  road 
to  ruin,«"-SouTHBY« 
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THE  PESTILENCE  AT  ALEXANDRIA, 

In  a  former  volume*  there  was  an  account  of  the 
Pestilence  at  Athens,  from  the  historian  Thucydidesj 
some  part  of  it  is  here  repeated,  as  forming  with  the 
account  of  the  same  disease  at  Alexandria,  an 
impressive  contrast,  and  illustrating  the  peculiar 
influence  of  Christianity  on  the  characters  of  men, 
The  two  cases  here  described,  are,  in  their  external 
circumstances,  exactly  similar,  and  both  are  of  such 
a  nature,  as  to  call  forth  the  undisguised  expression 
of  real  feelings;  the  difference  of  them  being  entirely 
moral,  and  created  by  the  difference  of  religious 
sentiment.  Tlie  latter  of  the  two  representatioids 
may,  in  the  noble  contempt  of  death  which  it  por- 
trays, be  thought  to  discover  something  of  excess : 
but  it  is  to  be  considered,  whether,  in  any  possible 
state  of  man,  we  are  warranted  in  expecting  to  find 
even  the  most  sublime  virtue  unaccompanied  by  a 
tincture  of  human  mfirmity  f. 

Thucydides  describes  the  total  dejection  and 
despair  of  those  who  felt  themselves  attacked ;  they 
gave  themselves  up,  and  sunk  without  a  struggle. 
Most  men^  through  fear,  forbore  to  visit  the  sick, 
and  thus  they  died  forlorn  and  destitute  of  attend- 
ance, by  which  means  whole  families  became  utterly 
extinct.  In  some  places  the  corpses  lay  stretched 
out  upon  one  another,  both  in  the  streets,  and  about 
the  fountains,  whither  their  rage  for  water  had  hur- 
ried them.  The  very  temples,  too,  were  ftdl  of  the 
corpses  of  those  who  had  expired  there]  for  men  fell 
alike  into  a  neglect  of  sacred  and  social  duties,  and 
totally  disregarded  the  rites  of  decent  burial.  This 
pestilence,  too,  gave  rise  to  the  most  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness, for  when  men  saw  the  rich  hurried  away, 
and  those  who  were  before  worth  nothing,  coming 
into  immediate  possession  of  their  property,  they 
began  to  live  solely  for  pleasure  j  and  seeing  a  heavy 
judgment  hanging  over  their  heads,  they  thought  it 
wise  before  it  fell  on  them,  to  snatch  some  enjoy- 
ment of  life;  nor  did  they  allow  any  fear  of  their 
gods,  or  respect  for  human  laws,  to  be  a  check  on 
their  licentiousness.  Dionysius,  Bishop,  of  Alex- 
andria, gives  a  very  different  account  of  the  plague 
which  visited  that  city  in  the  third  century. 

After  saying  that  there  was  no  house  were  tbera 
was  not  one  dead,  he  adds,  "  Oh  that  I  could  say, 
there  is  only  one  dead  in  every  house,  but  the  city  is 
filled  with  lamentations,  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  corpses,  and  the  daily  dying."  Yet  they  thought 
they  ought  not  to  account  it  a  calamity,  bitt  sg^ 
exercise  and  trial,  in  no  way  inferior  to  tboM  of 
wars  and  persecutions  from  which  they  had  lately 
suffered.  His  account  proceeds  tbusi  "  Most  of  the 
brethren,  by  reason  of  their  great  love,  and  brotherly 
charity,  sparing  not  themselves,  cleaved  one  to 
another,  vitfited  the  mk  without  weariness,  and 
attended  upon  them  diligently^  admtmstering  to  them 
in  Christ,  and  most  gladly  dying  with  them.  In 
this  sort  the  best  of  our  brethren  departed  this  life : 
whereof  some  were  presbyters,  some  deacons,  and 
others  laymen,  held  in  gp«at  reverence;  so  that  this 
kind  of  death,  fOr  the  great  piety  and  strength  of 
faith,  seems  to  differ  in  nothing  from  martyrdom. 
Moreover,  they  took  the  bodies  of  the  departed 
sainta  into  their  uplifted  arms,  wiped  their  eyes  and 
closed  their  mouths,  carried  them  on  their  shoulders, 
and  laid  them  out:  they  embraced  them,  washed 
them,  and  wrapped  them  in  shrouds:  and  shortly 
after,  these  persons  obtained  the  same  kind  offices 
from  others:  for  the  living  continually  traced  the 
steps  of  the  dead. 

•  Vol.  I.,  p.  117.         ♦  T.  W.  Lancaster,  Bampton  Lecturer 


"  But  among  the  heathen  (in  the  same  olty),  all 
fell  out  on'  the  contrary.  They  drove  the  pick  out 
of  their  houses,  as  soon  as  the  first  symptona  of 
disease  were  observed:  they  shunned  their  dearest 
friends  and  relations :  they  threw  out  the  sick,  half 
dead,  iuto  the  streets ;  they  threw  their  dead,  without 
burial,  to  the  dogs :  thus  did  they  endeavour  to  evade 
partaking  in  the  general  fate,  which  notwithstaading 
the  many  expedients  they  used  for  that  purpose,  thay 
could  not  easily  escape." 


CI4EAKLINS88. 


Clbanlinbss  maybe  dinned  to  be  the  emblem  of  purity  of 
mind,  and  may  be  recommended  under  the  three  following 
heads:  as  it  is  a  mark  of  politeness,  as  it  produces  afibction, 
and  as  it  bears  analogy  to  chastity  of  sentiment.  First,  it 
is  a  mark  of  politeness,  for  it  is  universally  agreed  upon, 
that  no  one  unadorned  with  this  virtue,  can  go  into  com- 
pany without  giving  a  manifold  offence;  the  different 
nations  of  the  world  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
cleanliness,  as  by  their  arts  and  sciences ;  the  more  they 
are  advanced  in  civilization,  the  more  they  consult  ^is  part 
of  politeness.  Secondly,  cleanliness  may  be  said  to  be  the 
foster-mother  of  affection.  Beauty  commonly  produces 
love,  but  cleanliness  preserves  it.  Age,  itself;  is  not 
unamiable  while  it  is  preserved  clean  and  unsullied  ;  like 
a  piece  of  metal  constantly  kept  smooth  and  bright,  we  look 
on  it  with  more  pleasure  than  on  a  new  vessel  cankered  with 
rust.  I  might  farther  observe,  that  as  cleanliness  renders 
us  agreeable  to  others,  it  makes  us  easy  to  ourselves,  that 
it  is  an  excellent  preservative  of  health;  and  that  several 
vices,  both  of  mind  and  body,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
habit  of  it.  In  the  third  place,  it  bears  a  great  analogy 
with  chastitv  of  sentiment,  and  naturally  inspires  refined 
feelings  ana  passions ;  we  Qnd  from  experience,  that 
through  the  prevalence  of  custom,  the  most  vicious  actions 
lose  their  horror  by  being  made  familiar  to  us.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good 
examples,  fly  from  the  first  appearance  of  what  is  shocking : 
and  thus  pure  and  unsullied  thoughts  are  naturally 
suggested  to  the  mind,  by  those  objects  that  perpetually 
encompass  us  when  they  are  beautifUl  and  elegant  in  their 
kind. 

In  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate  makes 
cleanliness  more  immediately  necessary  than  in  colder 
countries,  it  is  a  part  of  religion;  the  Jewish  law,  (as  well 
as  the  Mohammedan,  which  in  some  things  copies  after 
it,)  is  filled  with  bathings,  puriflcations,  and  other  rites  of 
the  like  nature;  and  we  read  several  injunctions  of  this 
kind  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. — ^Addison. 


"  Let  me  tell  you/*  says  Izaak  Walton  to  his  scholar,  '*  I 
have  a  rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so  busy,  that  he  has 
no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole  business  of  liis  Ufe  is  to  get 
money,  and  more  money,  that  he  may  still  get  more  and 
more  money;  he  is  still  drudging  on,  and  says  that 
Solomon  says,  *  the  diligent  hand  maketh  rich  ;*  and  it  is 
true  indeed,  but  ho  considers  not  that  *tis  not  in  the  power 
of  riches  to  make  a  man  happy.  It  was  wisely  said,  by  a 
man  of  great  observation,  '  that  there  be  as  many  miseries 
beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  of  them ;'  and  yet  God  deKver 
us  from  pinching  poverty,  and  grant  that,  having  a  com- 
petency, we  may  be  content  and  thankful.  Let  us  not 
repine,  or  so  much  as  thiiik  the  gifts  of  God  unequally 
dealt,  if  we  see  another  abound  with  riches,  when,  as  God 
knows,  the  cares  that  are  the  kevs  that  keep  those  riches, 
hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man  s  girdle,  that  they 
clog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless  nights,  when  otticrs 
sleep  quietly.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  thankful  for  health  and 
competence,  aiul,  above  all,  for  a  quiet  conscience." 

Thb  truest  courage  is  always  mixed  with  circumspection , 
this  being  tlie  quality  which  distinguishes  the  courage  of 
the  wise  ftom  the  hardiness  of  the  rash  and  foolish.^— 
Jones  oy  Na.vlanp, 


For  every  ill  beneath  the  sun. 
There  is  some  remedy,  or  none. 
Should  thcro  be  one,  resolve  to  find  it-; 
If  not,  submit;  and  never  mind  it. 
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SNOW  STORMS  ON  THE  ANDES. 
On  the  passage  orer  the  Andea,  are  tneny  brick  hnte, 
which  are  built  to  shelter  travellers  from  the  dreadful 
atorma  to  which  thejr  are  often  exposed. 

Tbete  %totma,  m>'s  Captain  Hsad,  are  lo  violent,  that 
no'  ■nimal  ean  live  in  them;  there  is  no  warning,  but 
all  of  ■  Budden,  the  snow  is  seen  coming  over  the  topa  of 
the  mountainB  in  a  hurricBne  of  wind ;  hundreds  of  people 
have  been  loat  in  these  storms ;  leTeral  had  been  atarved 
in  the  hut  where  we  slopped  to  rest,  and  only  two  years 
before,  the  winter,  by  suddenly  setting  in,  hod  abut  up  the 
paasase  acioes  the  mountain,  and  had  driven  ten  poor 
travrilera  lo  this  hut.  When  the  vioienoe  of  the  first 
■terms  had  subsided,  the  courier  came  to  the  spot,  and 
found  six  of  the  ten  lying  dead  in  the  hut,  and  by  their 
sides,  the  other  four  almost  dead  with  hunger  and  cold. 
Thev  had  eaten  their  mules  and  their  dog;  and  the  bones 
of  these  animals  were  now  before  us. 

These  bouses  are  all  erected  upon  one  plan,  and  are 
extremely  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  They  are  of 
brick  and  mortar,  and  ore  built  solid,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  with  a  brick  staircase  outside.  The  room,  which  is 
on  the  top  of  this  foundation,  in  order  to  raise  it  above  the 
snow,  is  about  twelve  feet  square ;  the  walla  ar«  extremely 
thick,  with  two  or  three  small  loop-holes,  about  six  inches 
square ;  the  roof  is  arched,  and  the  floor  is  of  brick, 

A  building  so  small,  and  of  so  massive  a  construction, 
necessarily  possesses  the  character  of  a  dungeon;  and  as 
one  stands  at  the  door,  the  scene  around  adds  a  melancholy 
gloom  to  its  appeaiBQce,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  how 
sad  it  must  hare  been,  to  have  seen  the  snow,  day  after 
day,  getting  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  hope  of  escaping 
hourly  diminishing,  until  it  was  evident  that  tlie  path  was 
impracticable,  and  that  the  passage  was  closed  1 

Even  without  these  reSections,  the  interior  is  melancholy 
enough:  the  table,  which  bad  been  fixed  into  the  moitar, 
was  torn  away ;  and  to  obtain  a  momentary  warmth,  the 
wretched  people  who  had  been  confined  there,  had,  in 
despair,  burnt  the  very  door  which  was  to  protect  them 
bom  the  elements.  They  had  then,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  taken  out  the  great  wooden  lintel,  which  was  over  the 
door,  and  had  left  the  wall  above  it  hanging  merely  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  mortar.    This  had  evidently  been  done 


with  no  instrument  but  their  knivea,  and  it  muat  hxn  been 
the  work  of  manv  days. 

The  state  of  toe  walls  was  also  a  melamjudy  testitwinj 
of  the  despair  and  horror  thev  had  witnessed.  In  all  the 
places  I  have  ever  seen,  which  have  been  visited  by 
traveileTs,  I  have  always  been  able  to  read  the  namea  and 
histories  of  some  of  those  who  have  gone  befbra  me ;  but 
I  particularly  observed,  that  in  these  nuts  on  the  Andes, 
not  a  name  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  word  upon  the  walls. 
Those  who  had  died  in  them  were  too  intent  upon  their 
own  sufferings ;  the  horror  of  their  situation  was  unspeak- 
able, and  thus  these  walls  remain  the  silent  monuments  of 
past  misery. — Hiap'b  Sough  Note*. 
Watfrton,  in  his  Wanderingt  in  South  America,  gii-es 
the  fbllowing  account  of  his  catching  a  snake.  He  had 
sent  his  Indian  aerrant.  Daddy  Quasbi,  to  look  tor  some- 
thing he  had  lost  in  the  forest,  and  during  his  absence, 
he  says,  I  observed  a  young  Coulacanara,  ten  feet  long, 
slowly  moving  onwards;  I  saw  he  was  not  thick  enough  to 
break  my  arm,  in  case  be  got  twisted  round  it.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  I  laid  hold  of  his  tail  with 
the  left  band,  one  knee  being  on  the  ground;  with  the 
right  hand  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  held  it  as  you  would 
bold  a  shield  fhr  defence. 

The  snake  instantly  turned,  and  came  on  at  me,  with 
bis  head  about  a  yard  firom  the  ground,  as  if  to  ask  me, 
what  business  I  had  to  take  liberties  with  bis  tail.  I  let 
him  come,  hissing  and  open-mouthed,  within  two  feet  of 
my  face,  and  then,  with  all  the  fbrce  I  was  master  of,'  I 
drove  my  Ibt,  shielded  by  my  hat,  full  in  bis  jaws.  He 
was  stunned  and  confounded  by  the  blow,  and  ere  lie  Fould 
recover  himself,  I  had  seized  his  throat  with  both  hands, 
in  such  a  position,  that  he  could  not  bile  mr-;  I  then 
allowed  him  to  coil  himself  round  my  body,  and  marched 
off  with  him  as  my  lawful  prize.  He  pressed  mo  hard, 
but  not  alarmingly  so. 

In  the  mean  time.  Daddy  Quasbi  having  returned,  and 
hearing  the  noise  which  the  fray,  occasioned,  was  oomin^ 
cautiously  up.  As  soon  as  bo  saw  me,  and  in  what 
company  I  was,  he  turned  about  and  ran  off  home,  I  after 
him,  and  shouting  to  increase  bis  fear.  On  scolding  him 
fbr  bis  cowardice,  the  old  rogue  begged  I  would  forgive 
him,  for  that  the  sight  of  the  snake  had  positively  tamed 
him  sick. 
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SCREEN.— WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

"Westminster  Abbey  has  beca  justly  said  to  be 
part  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  impossible  that  an 
Enn-lishmaii  can  walk  throuojh  the  aisles  of  that 
Tiiajestic  buildinnj,  without  being  impressed  by  its 
prandeur,  and  without  a  feeling  of  pride  that  he 
belongs  to  a  country,  which  contains  so  noble  a 
temple,  and  so  rich  a  sepulchre. 

Those  walls,  where  speaking  marbles  show 
"What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below: 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held  ; 
In  arms  who  triumph'd,  or  in  arts  excell  d; 
Chiefs  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given. 
And  Saints,  who  taught,  and  led  the  way  to  Heaven. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  give  any  general 
description*  of  this  edifice,  but  to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  notice  of  the  beautiful  Choir  Screen  represented 
in  the  accompanying  print,  and  which  has  been 
recently  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Blore,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Church. 

The  Screen  of  a  Cathedral,  dividing  the  nave  and 
choir,  as  the  present  one,  is  a  prominent  and  im- 
portant feature,  as,  from  the  mam  western  entrance, 
the  eye  almost  immediately  rests  upon  it.  In  some 
of  our  cathedrals^  (York,  for  instance,)  the  choir 
screen  is  of  most  elaborate  sculpture,  and  the  good 
taste  of  the  present  age,  has  removed  from  several  of 
our  churches  the  barbarous  additions  introduced  in 
the  days  of  James  the  First,  and  of  successive 
monarchs;  and  has  replaced  them  with  ornaments, 
which  harmonize  with  the  general  character  of  the 
buildings  in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  late  Screen  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  of 
modern  date,  and  was  probably  erected  either  by,  or 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Keene,  Surveyor  of  the 
Works,  about  the  year  1/75;  (at  which  time  the 
choir  was  fitted  up  much  in  the  state  it  now  appears,) 
and  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  it  accorded  but  little 
with  the  beauty  of  the  fabric. 

The  present  Screen  is  divided  into  three  highly 
ornamented  arches,  with  trefoil  heads. 

The  centre  one,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  the 
Choir,  is  distinguished  from  the  side  arches  by  a 
pediment  enclosing  rich  tracery.  The  two  side  arches 
form  recesses,  containing  the  monuments  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  James,  the  first  Earl  Stanhope. 
Both  these  monuments  were  designed  by  Kent,  and 
executed  by  Rysbrack,  and  in  their  design,  they  pos- 
sess a  general  uniformity. 

It  may  be  questioned,  how  far  monuments  oma- 
n\entcd  with  sarcophagi,  recumbent  statues,  &c.,  are 
suited  to  a  Screen  like  this,  but  as  the  architect 
found  them  so  placed,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
set  them  off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  this  he  has 
managed  most  successfully.  Between  the  arches,  and 
at  the  angles  of  the  Screen,  are  placed  bold  and  lofty 
turrets,  in  niches  on  the  fronts  and  sides  of  which  are 
placed,  under  canopies,  full-length  figures  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  his  Queen,  the  founders  of  the 
Church ;  and  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Edward  the 
First,  and  their  respective  Queens,  by  whom  it  was 
rebuilt.  A  great  addition  has  recently  been  made  to 
the  effect  of  this  Screen,  by  a  new  organ -case  of 
corresponding  design,  executed  in  oak  by  Mr.  Francis 
Ruddle  of  Peterborough,  erected  also  at  the  expense 
of  ^  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  frpm  the  designs  of  the 
same  architect  i  bat  the  limits  (^  our  work  have  pre- 
vented our  representing  the  whole  instrument  in 
cennexion  with  the  Stone  Screen,  to  which  it  forms 
A  most  appropriate  appendage.  H.  M. 

•  At  an  early  opportunity,  R  Su^l$m§n$«ry  Numher  will  be 
devoted  \q  ibis  subject. 


LOAN  FUNDS. 

No.  III. 

With  the  wish  to  convey  any  information  that  seems 
likely  to  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
and  comforts  of  the  humbler  classes,  we  return  to 
this  subject.  Two  former  papers  on  Loan  Funds, 
supplied  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  the  Saturday  Magazine*,  We 
again  quote  his  observations. 

Supposing  that  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan 
were  thought  real  and  substantial,  a  beginning  might 
be  made  with  a  very  tritiing  sum,  as  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  by  weekly  instalments  produces,  during  the  year,  a 
very  large  amount  to  be  circulated  as  capital.  Each  pound 
must  be  repaid  in  the  course  of  twenty  weeks,  and  the  sum 
brought  in  every  week,  by  way  of  instalment,  may  be  lent 
out  tlic  same  day,  and  produce  a  new  available  income. 
So  extensive  is  the  pecuniary  power  of  the  system,  that  an 
original  sum  of  £lUO  would  circulate  above  £500  a  year, 
to  be  diffused  among  those  classes  to  whom  such  assistance 
is  most  valuable.  And  should  only  a  much  smaller  sum 
be  attainable  i*,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  endeavour 
should  not  be  commenced,  as  a  person  devoting  even  £20  to 
the  object,  in  the  circle  of  a  small  village  or  unfrequented 
district,  would  circulate  loans  to  the  amount  of  £100  a  year, 
which,  in  some  places,  might  be  all  that  is  needed.  When 
the  plan  is  once  begun,  its  utility  appears  so  evident,  that, 
in  general,  there  is  no  want  of  adequate  subscriptions. 

Information  might  then  be  given  in  the  neighbourhood, 
either  by  printed  notices,  or  in  any  other  way  which  may 
seem  fit,  that  the  industrious  poor  will  receive  the  aid  of 
loans,  for  approved  purposes,  on  adequate  security,  by 
application  to  the  Managers  of  the  Loan  Fund,  at  a  speci- 
fied time  and  place. 

On  application  being  made  for  a  loan,  the  first  point 
would  be  to  ascertain  diligently  the  condition  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  the  object  for  which  the  money  is  wanted.  None 
should  be  allowed  to  borrow,  who  are  not  so  circumstanced 
in  pecuniary  affairs  as  to  render  them  fit  objects  of  such 
assistance,  the  iimds  not  being  intended  to  advance  the 
condition  of  those  already  well  off,  but  to  prevent  persons 
from  falling  into  extreme  disti-ess,  and  to  give  a  help  towards 
the  exertion  of  industry.  The  same  principle  is  to  be  held 
in  view,  whether  the  money  is  supplied  altogether  gratui- 
tously, or  whether  a  small  interest  is  charged :  gain  for 
themselves,  in  neither  ease,  being  obtained  or  desired  by 
the  supporters  of  the  institution. 

Neither  should  loans  be  made  to  those  whose  ol^ect  is 
merely  to  deal  or  sell  again*  without  their  being  able  to 
prove  themselves  under  particular  circumstances  of  need. 
Disregard  to  tliis  point  would  encourage  idle  traffic,  and 
deprive  the  general  trader  of  his  fair  profits. 

Nor  should  any  one  obtain  assistance  whose  habits  are 
marked  by  idleness,  drunkenness,  dishonesty,  or  any  other 
notorious  faults — for  three  reasons — first,  because  this  way 
of  expending  the  money  would  deprive  the  poor  and  in- 
dustrious of  that  which  was  intended  for  their  special  use ; 
secondly,  because  it  would  defeat  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  fund,  viz.  the  encouragement  of  good  conduct;  and, 
thirdly,  because  the  interest  of  the  securities  should  not  be 
overlooked;  and  none  ought  to  obtain  relief,  who  very 
probably  would  become  defaulters. 

Strict  inquiries  should  also  be  made  from  the  applicant, 
as  to  his  means  of  future  weekly  repayment,  as  no  borrower 
should  obtain  a  second  loan  till  the  whole  of  the  former  was 
repaid:  fair  warning  should  also  be  given  him  against 
borrowing  without  these  means,  and  the  necessity  of  punc- 
tuality strongly  enforced. 

These  various  points  should  be  strictly  looked  to ;  and 
though  individual  cases  of  apparent  hardshi]&  may  occur, 
and  cases  in  which  the  personal  feeUngs  of  uie  managers 
would  induce  them  to  relax,  yet  the  general  good,  and  the 
stability  of  the  fund,  require  no  small  degree  of  strictness 
and  caution.     No  denial  need  cause  pain  or  injury,  if 

*  See  Saturday  Ma^atin^,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  94, 198. 

t  M.  F.  de  Fellenberg  described  to  the  writer  a  species  of  Juve- 
nile Loan  Fund  of  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  character,  which 
was  carried  on  by  the  pupils  of  his  father's  school  at  Hofwyl. 
They  subscribed  their  money  till  a  suificient  sum  had  been  collected 
to  buy  a  flock  of  goats  and  sheep,  which  they  temporarily  lent  to 
any  distressed  families,  to  supply  them  with  the  milk  of  those 
animals,  which  forms  a  main  article  of  sustenance  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. This  example  might  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  thQ 
young,  or  to  thosQ  who  have  but  little  meaoa  at  their  commandi 
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attended  by  kindness  of  manner,  and  a  proper  explanation 
of  the  reason  of  the  refusal. 

To  facilitate  the  necessary  inquiries  respecting  the 
borrower  and  the  security,  and  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  the 
assistance  of  the  Parochial  Clergyman,  or  some  other  con- 
stant resident  intimately  acquainted  with  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  desirable,  or  rather  indispensable. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  ground   of  opposition,  on 
proposing  such  an  establishment,  arises  from  a  suspicion 
that  money  lent  will  not  be  repaid.    Such  gn  opinion  some- 
times proceeds  from  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  character  of 
tlie  poor ;  sometimes  from  a  knowledge,  if  not  personal 
experience,  of  losses  to  which  the  oharitable  and  numane 
have  been  subject,  ftom  ha\ing  made  loans  in  their  private 
capacity  without  being  repaid.  That  such  losses  frequently 
occur  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  case  is  quite  altered  in  a 
fund  attended  by  publicity,  strict  rules,  and  all  necessary 
precautions.    On  inquiry,  ample  evidence  of  this  will  be 
found  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  neighbour- 
hoods of  divertifiea  local  character.     Should  any  losses  of 
importanoe  ooour,  thcv  may  always  be  attributable  to  errors 
of  management,  avoidable  without  difficulty.    The  Derry 
Fund  (mentioned  before,  in  a  quotation  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary  Reports),  is  a  most  striking  instance,  among 
many  others,  of  exact  and  punctual  repayment,  continued 
for  a  long  series  of  years.    It  is  there  directly  stated,  tiiat 
the  sum  lent,  and  put  in  circulation,  had  amounted  to 
£27,300.    On  this  sum  the  loss,  by  default  of  payment, 
has  not  exceeded  £7.  19.    Here  is  positive  and  authorised 
evidence,  quite  sufficient  for  the  case.     Other  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  might  be  mentioned,  where  nothing 
\%'hat9oever  has  been  lost ;  and  though  it  must  be  expected 
that  accident  or  misfortune  must  cause  an  occasional  defah 
cation  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  yet.  with  due  precau- 
tion as  to  securities,  no  losses  of  any  consequence  need  be 
incurred  from  the  original  amount  subscribed.     Incredibly 
seldom  is  it  requisite  to  call  upon  the  securities  for  repay- 
ment ;  and  unless  grossly  blinded  by  personal  interest,  as 
well  as  indifferent  to  their  reputation  m  a  matter  of  much 
publicity,  they  will  immediately  acquiesce  in  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  the  demand.    If  accepted  with  tolerable 
judgment,  they  will  feel  themselves  bound,  both  by  principle 
and  promise,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules  in  which  they 
voluntarily  acquiesce,  and  will  pay  tho  sum  due  with 
perfect  readiness. 

Some  have  also  conceived  that  a  Fund  of  this  kind  en- 
courages a  pernicious  habit  of  borrowing. 

As  to  the  habit  of  borrowing,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  habit  is  injurious  in  itself,  speaking  in  a  general 
way,  and  without  qualification ;  but  that  borrowing  for  the 
purposes  here  specified  is  ii\jurious,  is  by  no  means  ap- 
parent. Every  thing  depends  on  the  object  for  which 
people  borrow,  with  their  capacity  for  applying  the  money 
well;  and. the  question  comes  to  this,  whether  the  poorer 
classes  are  to  do  without  capital  at  all,  (the  most  usual 
case,) — ^to  borrow  it  on  terms  exceedingly  ruinous— or  to 
obtain  it  for  proper  objects^  by  means  of  their  wealthier 
neighbours. 

Some  have  also  maintained  that  the  prospect  of  bemg 
able  to  obtain  a  loan  will  foster  idleness  and  improvidence, 
but  the  very  contrary  is  the  result,  as  no  one  has  the 
least  prospect  of  meeting  assistance,  who  does  not  maintain 
an  habitual  character  for  industry.  If  space  admitted, 
strong  facts  and  testimonials  might  be  produced  on  this 
part  of  the  question. 

Others  also  have  asserted  that  the  system  gives  an 
undue  advantage  to  those  who  receive  loans  over  those 
who  do  not,  and  places  the  command  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  obtain  it. 
This  is  undoubtedly  and  completely  true,  but  none  should 
make  it  an  objection,  except  tiMMO  who  are  ready  to  main- 
tain and  support  the  propriety  of  witholding  all  aid  how- 
ever cautiously  applied,  and  all  pecuniary  assistance  from 
tho  rich  to  the  poor.  The  great  fallacy  oi  those  who  adopt 
the  idea,  of  its  being  advantageous  that  there  should  be  a 
sparing,  instead  of  an  abundant  communication  of  worldly 
goods,  from  those  who  have  tbem  to  those  who  have  them 
not,  lies  in  their  begging  the  auestioD  that  those  who  give 
and  communicate  amply  are  less  likely  to  do  it  with  care, 
caution,  and  vigilance,  than  those  who  communicate 
sparingly,  whereas  the  very  reverse  is  generally  the  fact, 
as  the  very  feeling  of  duty  which  makes  people  give,  will 
make  them  examine  how  they  give. 

The  possibility  of  an  improper  use  being  made  of  the 
loan,  is  sometimes  another  souxce  of  objectioa;  but  the 


smallness  of  the  sum  to  be  obtamed  by  any  one  person, 
and  the  number  of  observers  interested  in  a  judicious 
management  of  the  finances,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  such 
occurrences.  It  has  also  been  obsened,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  such  an  extensive  concern  would  require  too  much 
time  and  trouble :  but  the  attention  of  two  persons  during 
two  hours  in  the  week  is  sufficient  fi>r  the  direction  even  of 
a  very  extensive  Fund. 

It  mav  be  well  to  mention  a  few  facilities  which  attend 
this  mode  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

Pecuniary  contributions  are  required  but  once,  as  after 
the  first  establishment,  the  plan  requires  no  additional 
Funds  for  its  maintenance. 

Tliere  is  a  very  trifiing  cost  for  setting  up;  perhaps  thirty 
shillings  or  two  jpounds  for  a  book  of  accounts,  and  a  set 
of  tickets  to  last  for  several  years. 

The  money  remains  unconsumed,  should  it  please  the 
subscribers  to  apply  it  at  any  future  time  to  another 
purpose. 

Extensive  assistance  and  co-operation,  though  manifestly 
most  desirable,  are  not  absolutely  requisite,  either  in 
reference  to  money  or  time ;  as  though  in  all  probability 
there  would  be  an  ample  and  useful  demand  for  a  fund, 
however  large,  yet  a  fund,  however  small,  will  be  of  pro- 
portionate utility. 

The  plan  here  described,  is  not  one  of  those  grand  and 
captivaung  schemes,  which  are  daily  put  forth  and  rapidly 
forgotten.  Many  establishments  of  these  humble  and 
retired  pretensions  are  at  present  in  operation.  The  object 
of  the  writer  has  been  merely  to  set  before  those,  who  are 
willing  to  make  the  experiment  in  their  own  district,  a 

{dan  which  may  facilitate  their  object,  and  supply  practical 
lints  for  their  adoption.  Far  from  interfering  with,  or 
superseding  any  other  manner  of  assisting  the  poor,  as  by 
Savings'  Banks,  Benefit  Societies.  &c.  &c.,  a  profier  system 
of  Loans  will  be  found  a  powerful  auxiliary  towards  car- 
rying many  other  useful  designs  into  peimanent  and 
complete  eliect. 

Althouj^h  the  plan  of  a  Loan  Fund  has  in  general  been 
highly  successful,  yet  improvements  will  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  reader,  together  with  various  adap- 
tations according  to  local  circumstances.  Perhaps  the 
statements  here  thrown  together  may  induce  some  more 
competent  persons  to  turn  their  minds  to  the  necessity  of 
assisting  the  poorer  classes,  by  some  such  means  On  a 
more  extensive  scale.  T. 


A  Golden  Example. — Edward  Richards,  aged  66,  the 
father  of  six  children,  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  and  the 
youngest  of  eleven  children,  has  resided  in  Cirencester 
parish  fi fly-two  years,  and  during  the  early  part  of  his  life 
was  a  common  labourer.  About  thirty- five  years  ago  he 
agreed  with  a  farmer  to  clear  out  and  improve  an  acre 
of  rough  quarry-land,  on  condition  of  having  it  three  years 
rent  free,  and  then  give  it  up  to  the  owner.  On  this  un- 
promising spot,  he  and  his  wife  expended  their  surplus 
labour  to  such  advantage,  that,  during  these  three  years, 
he  cleared  40/.  He  then  purchased  two  acres  of  then  poor 
land,  for  which  he  gave  80/.  These  two  acres  are  now, 
and  have  long  been,  in  a  highly  productive  state.  Soon 
after  lie  entered  on  the  cultivation  of  this  land,  he  raised, 
in  one  year,  seven  quarters  of  wheat  from  it,  and  he  had 
refused  one  hundred  guineas  for  it.  He  has  now  been  lord 
of  this  little  manor  for  thirty-two  years.  By  the  kind  offices 
of  a  worthy  medical  gentleman,  who  had  attended  him  when 
unwell,  he  obtained  from  Earl  Bathurst  seventy-five  perches 
of  poor,  waste,  unproductive  land,  subject  to  be  overtbwed 
with  water,  at  a  quit-rent  of  10^.  per  annum.  This  spot, 
which  the  ^vriter  of  this  has  seen,  he  has  possessed  about 
thirty  years,  and  has  brought  it  to  a  state  of  value  and 
productiveness  that  must  be  seen  to  be  rightly  appreciated. 
For  the  last  ten  years,  this  laborious  and  industrious  man 
has  rented  five  or  six  acres  of  land,  besides  the  two  plots 
already  referred  to ;  and  during  that  period  has  kept  two, 
and  sometimes  three  cows,  as  also  sheep,  pigs,  &c. ;  and  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  these  times,  to  state,  that  he 
has  been  long  a  rate-payer,  but  never  a  rate-receiver.  In 
sliort,  by  honest  industry,  sobriety,  and  good  conduct,  he  is 
a  man  of  su})stance,  an  independent  Englishman,  respect- 
able and  respected ;  and  the  writer,  with  feelings  of  sincere 
pleasure,  remarked  that  he  set  a  high  value  on  what  it 
was  never  his  good  fortune  to  possess,  a  sound  and  useful 
education. — Labourers'  Friend  Society  s  Magazine. 
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No.  II.    Tax  Battlz  or  Assay*  ;  its  Cavbx, 

AND   CON»QQlNCK8. 

We  sometimeB  read  in  history  of  gre&t  victories 
achieved  over  large  armiea,  by  forces  quite  insignifi- 
cant in  i>oint  of  nnmbers  and  physical  strength,  when 
compared  with  the  hosts  which  they  have  vanquished^ 
and,  in  all  sach  cases,  the  moral  superiority  of  the 
conquerors  never  fails  to  excite  our  highest  admira- 
tion and  respect.  Of  this  Icind  is  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Assaye,  which  forms  the  subject  of  illustra- 
tration  in  the  first  comportment  of  the  border  of  the 
Wellington  Shield,  and  which  it  is  our  task  now  to 
describe. 

Amongst  the  many  native  powers  which  roled  in 
the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan  at  the  commencement 
of  ^e  present  century,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
was  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mahratta  Em- 
pire. This  power  exhibited  the  curious  anomaly  of 
a  confederacy  of  princes,  alt  independent  of  each 
other, — all  rendering  a  nominal  allegiance  to  one 
common  ruler,  whom  they  invested  with  the  title  and 
dignities  of  king,  yet  whom  they  debarred  froni  the 
enjoyment  of  any  real  power, — and  all  submitting  to 
the  executive  authority  of  an  hereditary  supreme 
magistrate,  called  the  Peithwah. 

The  Mahratta  tribes  were  first  formed  into  a  nation 
between  the  years  1660  and  1670  by  Sevajee,  who 
raised  up  for  himself  a  powerAil  monarchy,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  decendanta  after  him.  These  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  authority  of  their  ancestor, 
under  the  title  of  Rajahs  of  Sattarah,  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  reigning  king 
was  persuaded  to  renounce  his  kingly  power,  and 
sanction  all  the  Feishwah's  measures,  on  certain  con- 
ditions. These  conditions  were  not  kept,  and  the 
unhappy  prittce  was  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon,  where 
he  soon  pined  away  and  died.  His  descendants  suc- 
ceeded regularly  to  his  title  and  his  captivity,  while 
the  Feishwoh  as  constantly  retained  the  real  power  of 
the  government.  In  his  intercourse  with  them, 
indeed,  he  steictly  observed  every  form  and  ceremo- 


nial of  respect;  and,  on  his  accession  to  ofGce, 
always  received  tiie  dress  of  honour  from  the  Rajah, 
who  was  thus  strangely  enough  at  once  his  sovereign 
and  his  prisoner. 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Mahratta 
power,  it  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the  English 
in  India  to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
supreme  head  of  that  nation;  and  when  the  for- 
midable and  inveterate  enmity  of  the  native  princes, 
Hyder  Aly  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  threatened  to 
destroy  the  British  dominion  in  India,  a  new  treaty 
of  alUance  was  concluded  with  the  Feishwah. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  apparent  amity, 
the  Mahrattas  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Tippoo,  and,  after  his  death,  endeavoured  to 
excite  his  family  to  oppose  the  arrangements  which 
were  made  for  the  settlement  of  the  Mysore  country. 
The  Feishwah  himself  had  in  his  turn  been  supplanted 
by  Scindiah,  a  rival  prince,  and  at  this  time  pos- 
sessed merely  a  nominal  authority.  The  supremacy 
of  this  chieftain  was,  however,  contested  by  an 
active  competitor,  named  Holkar,  and  the  result 
was  a  war  between  them.  The  Feishwah  was,  of 
course,  compelled  to  aid  Scindiah ;  but  when  the 
approach  of  Holkar  had  somewhat  diminished  his 
fear  of  that  chief,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing an  alliance  to  the  British  government,  which 
should  enable  him  to  regain  his  lost  authority. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  Scindiah  was  invited 
to  become  a  party  to  it ;  but  before  any  arrtingemcnt 
could  be  entered  into,  the  hostile  armies  engaged  in 
battle.  Holkar  was  victorious,  and  the  Peishwah 
took  refoge  in  Bombay,  leaving  his  capital  in  the 
possession  of  the  conqueror.  In  this  stat«  of  things, 
it  appeared  to  the  British  Governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  that  they  ought  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Feishwah.  A 
detachment  of  troops  was  accordingly  ordered  tu 
advance  into  the  Mahratta  territory,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Wellesley  (now  the  Duke  of 
Wellington),  who  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly  quali- 
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fied  for  the  service,  becanse  of  his  local  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  his  personal  influence  among  its 
inhabitants. 

The  ingitive  Feishwah  was  quickly  reinstated  at 
Poonah,  which  Holkar  had  quitted  on  the  approach 
of  the  British  force.  His  old  protector,  Scindiah, 
had  in  the  mean  time  collected  a  large  army,  avow- 
edly for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Holkar,  and  aveng- 
ing the  late  defeat.  But  the  enmity  of  the  rivsds 
soon  subsided,  and  merged  in  a  common  hostility  to 
the  British,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  another 
native  prince,  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  effect  negotiations 
vith  the  confederates,  and  their  designs  becoming  at 
length  apparent,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  then  Govemor- 
Geueral  of  India,  instantly  concerted  vigorous  mea- 
sures for  their  suppression.  A  campaign  was  planned 
on  a  scale  of  magnitude  never  before  contemplated 
by  any  European  in  India ;  and  the  command  of  one  of 
the  armies  employed  was  given  to  General  Wellesley, 

The  great  difficulty  which  Europeans  have  to 
encounter  in  Indian  warfare,  is  that  arising  from 
the  predaiary  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  the 
native  troops,  who  constantly  disappear  before  the 
advance  of  a  disciplined  enemy,  and  strive  to  the 
utmost^  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  an  open  battle. 
Hyder  Aly  well  knew  the  advantages  of  this  mode, 
and  he  practised  it  with  success.  An  English  com- 
mander, weary  of  pursuing  him,  once  wrote  him  a- 
letter,  in  which  he  pointed  out  how  disgraceful  it 
was  for  a  prince  like  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  to  fly  before  the  small  force  of  his  opponents. 
"  Give  me,'*  replied  Hyder,  "  the  same  sort  of  troops 
that  you  command,  and  your  wish  for  battle  shall  be 
gratified.  You  will  understand  my  mode  of  war  in 
time.  Shall  I  risk  my  cavalry  which  cost  a  thou- 
sand rupees  each  horse,  against  your  cannon-balls 
that  cost  two  pice?  No^  I  will  march  your  troops 
till  their  legs  swell  to  the  size  of  their  bodies.  You 
shall  not  have  a  blade  of  grass  nor  a  drop  of  water. 
I  shall  hear  of  you  every  time  your  drum  beats,  but 
you  shall  not  know  where  I  am  once  a  month.  I  will 
give  your  army  battle,  but  it  must  be  when  I  please, 
and  not  when  you  desire  it.'* 

General  Wellesley  was  aware  of  the  disposition  of 
the  Indian  generals  to  act  upon  this  policy,  and  -he 
took  his  measures  accordingly.  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, he  joined  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  Budnapoor  with  8000  men;  and  at  this 
time  the  whole  Mahratta  army  was  strongly  posted 
about  Bokerdun.  It  consisted  of  about  38,500 
cavalry,  10,500  regular  infantry,  500  matchlock- men, 
and  500  rocket-men,  with  190  pieces  of  ordnance. 
In  addition  to  this  force,  Scindiah  had  an  advanced 
party  of  a  few  thousand  well-trained  Mahratta  horse, 
dispersed  through  the  Adjuntee  hills,  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  British  army. 

A  plan  of  operations  was  immediately  arranged, 
and  General  Wellesley  moved  off  by  the  eastern  road 
round  these  hills,  while  Colonel  Stevenson  marched 
by  the  western  route,  so  as  to  leave  no  way  of  es- 
cape open  for  the  enemy  to  pass  to  the  southward. 
When  the  general  reached  the  ground  of  encamp- 
ment which  ho  had  intended  to  occupy,  on  the  23rd, 
he  found  himself  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  Mahratta  army.  From  certain  intelligence, 
he  inferred  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  escape, 
and  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  attack  them  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  Colonel  Stevenson.  He  accord- 
ingly moved  forward,  and  found,  them  encamped 
between  the  Kaitna  and  the  Juab,  two  rivers  which 
nm  nearly  parallel  toward  the  point  of  their  junc- 
tion.   Their  line  extended  along  the  north  bank  of 


the  Kaitna;  the  banks  of  £his  river  are  high  and 
rocky,  and  the  only  passage  practicable  for  guns 
the  enemy  had  taken  care  to  occupy.  Their  right 
was  composed  wholly  of  cavalry;  and  their  cannon 
and  infantry,  which  were  the  particular  object  of  the 
British  commander,  were  on  their  left,  near  the  for- 
tified vUlage  of  Assaye.  The  handful  of  British  troops 
which  was  now  advancing  down  on  this  formidable 
array,  did  not  exceed  4500  men,  but  the  general  sen- 
timent was  that  of  their  commander,  **  Thej  cannot 
escape  us.*' 

Crossing  the  river  beyond  the  enemy's  left,  he 
drew  up  his  infantry  between  the  rivers,  in  two 
lines,  and  leaving  his  cavalry  as  a  reserve  in  a  third, 
advanced  to  attack  the  flank  of  his  opponents.  His 
intention  was  perceived,  and  the  enemy,  changing 
the  disposition  of  his  infantry  and  guns,  instantly 
opened  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  execution  of  which 
is  described  as  terrible.  The  picquets  on  the  English 
right  suffered  particularly;  their  gims  were  disabled 
and  their  bullocks  killed.  The  moment  was  critical, 
and  a  large  body  of  Mahratta  horse  seized  the 
opportunity,  to  charge  the  thinned  ranks  of  their 
opponents;  but  they  were  bravely  repelled,  and  the 
order  was  given  ^  for  the  advance  of  the  British 
cavalry.  "  The  1 9th  light  dragoons,**  says  Captain 
Grant  Duff,  A  who  only  drew  360  swords,  received 
the  intimation  with  one  loud  huzza !  Accompanied 
by  the  4th  native  cavalry,  who  emulated  their  con- 
duct throughout  this  arduous  day,  the  19th  passed 
through  the  broken  but  invincible  74th  regiment, 
whose  very  wounded  joined  in  cheering  them  as  they 
went  on,  cut  in  and  routed  the  horse,  and  dashed 
on  at  the  infantry  an,d  guns.  The  British  infantry 
pressed  forward,  the  enemy's  first  line  gave  way,  fell 
back  on  their  second,  and  the  whole  were  forced  into 
the  Juah,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  As  the 
British  line  advanced,  they  passed  many  of  the 
enemy,  who  either  appeared  to  have  submitted,  or  lay 
apparently  dead.  These  persons  rising  up,  turned 
their  guns  on  the  rear  of  the  British  line,  and  after 
the  more  important  points  of  the  victory  were  secured, 
it  was  some  time  before  the  firing  thus  occasioned 
could  be  silenced.  The  enemy's  horse  hovered  round 
for  some  time,  but  when  the  last  body  of  infantry 
was  broken,  the  battle  was  completely  decided,  and 
ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors." 

Scarcely  ever  was  there  a  victory  gained  against 
so  many  disadvantages ;  besides  the  general  disparity 
of  numbers,  the  enemy  had  disciplined  troops  in  the 
field  under  European  officers,  who  more  than  doubled 
•  the  British  force;  and  they  had  an  overwhelming 
artillery,  which  was  served  with  perfect  skill,  and 
dreadful  effect.  Nor  was  there  ever  one  more  com- 
plete, or  more  bravely  achieved;  stores,  ammunition, 
camp-equipage,  bullocks  and  camels,  standards  and 
cannon,  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  abandoned  to 
the  conquerors. 

The  effect  of  the  defeat  was  evinced  in  the  pro- 
posals which  it  caused  to  be  made  by  the  enemy. 
One  of  Scindiah's  ministers  wrote  to  request  that 
General  Wellesley  would  send  a  British  officer  to  his 
master's  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  terms 
of  peace.  But  they  soon  resumed  their  treacherous 
and  evasive  policy,  and  not  until  the  combined  army 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  been  destroyed,  would  its 
leaders  submit  to  any  reasonable  conditions. 

The  brilliancy  of  this  victory  was  justly  estimated, 
both  in  India  and  at  home.     The  Governor- General 
expressed  his  high  and  cordial  approbation  of  the 
magnanimity,  promptitude,  and  judgment  of  Major 
General  Wellesley,  whose  conduct,  he  rightly  observed 
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united  a  degree  of  ability,  of  prudence,  and  daunt- 
less spirit,  seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed. 
Honorary  colours,  with  a  suitable  device,  were 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  corps  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  employed  on  the  occasion  5  and  the  names 
of  the  brave  officers  and  men  who  fell  at  the  battle, 
would,  it  was  said,  be  commemorated,  together  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  action,  upon  a  public 
monument,  to  be  erected  at  Fort  William  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  public 
service  during  the  present  campaign. 

General  Wellesley,  in  this  memorable  campaign, 
received  the  first  fruits  of  those  honours,  of  which 
he  was  one  day  to  reap  so  abundant  a  harvest. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Calcutta  presented 
him  with  a  sword  j  his  own  officers  with  a  golden 
vase  5  in  England,  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were 
voted  him,  and  he  was  made  a  Knight  Companion  of 
the  Bath.  The  people  of  Seringapatam  presented  an 
address  to  him  on  his  return,  (for  he  was  Governor 
of  that  place,)  in  which  they  expressed  their  grati- 
tude to  him,  in  the  most  pleasing  terms:  They  had 
reposed  for  ^ve  years,  they  said,  under  the  shadow 
of  his  protection :  they  had  felt,  during  his  absence 
in  the  midst  of  battles  and  victory,  that  his  care  for 
their  welfare  had  been  extended  to  them,  as  amply 
as  if  no  other  object  had  occupied  his  mind:  they 
were  preparing  in  their  several  castes,  the  duties  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  sacrifices  to  the  preserving  God, 
who  had  brought  him  back  in  safety,  and  they  im- 
plored the  God  of  all  castes  and  of  all  nations,  to 
hear  their  constant  prayer,  whenever  greater  affairs 
should  call  him  from  them,  for  his  health,  his  glory, 
and  his  happiness. 


They  who  gird  themselves  for  the  business  of  the  world, 
should  go  to  it  with  a  sense  of  the  utility,  the  importance, 
the  necessity,  and  the  duty  of  their  exertions. Southky. 


The  love  of  flowers  seems  a  naturally-implanted  passion, 
without  any  alloy  or  debasing  object  as  a  motive:  the 
cottage  has  its  pink,  its  rose,  its  polyanthus :  the  villa,  its 
geranium,  its  dahlia,  and  its  clematis :  we  cherish  them  in 
youth,  we  admire  them  in  declining  days ;  but,  perhaps,  it 
is  the  early  flowers  of  spring  that  always  bring  with  them 
the  greatest  degree  of  pleasure ;  and  our  affections  seem 
immediately  to  expand  at  the  sight  of  the  first  opening 
blossom  under  the  sunny  wall,  or  sheltered  bank,  however 
humble  its  race  may  he.  In  the  long  and  sombre  months 
of  winter,  our  love  of  nature,  like  the  buds  of  vegetation, 
seems  closed  and  torpid;  but  like  them,  it  unfolds  and 
reanimates  with  the  opening  year,  and  we  welcome  our 
long-lost  associates  with  a  cordiality,  that  no  other  season 
can  excite,  as  fi*iends  in  a  foreign  clime.  The  violet  of* 
autumn  is  greeted  with  none  of  the  love  with  which  we 
hail  the  violet  of  spring ;  it  is  unseasonable ;  perhaps  it 
brings  with  it  rather  a  thought  of  melancholy  than  of  joy ; 
we  view  it  with  curiosity,  not  affection ;  and  thus  the  late 
is  not  like  the  early  rose.  It  is  not  intrinsic  beauty  or 
splendour  that  so  charms  us,  for  the  fair  maids  of  spring; 
cannot  compete  with  the  grander  matrons  of  the  advanced 
year ;  they  would  be  unheeded,  perhaps  lost,  in  the  rosy 
bowers  of  summer  and  of  autumn;  no,  it  is  our  first 
meeting  with  a  long-lost  friend,  the  reviving  glow  of  a 
natural  affection,  that  so  warms  us  at  this  season:  to 
maturity  they  give  pleasure,  as  a  harbinger  of  the  renewal 
of  life,  a  signal  of  awakening  nature,  or  of  a  higher  pro- 
mise :  to  youth,  they  are  expanding  beings,  opening  years, 
hilarity  and  joy ;  and  the  child  let  loose  from  the  house, 
riots  in  the  flowery  mead,  and  is 

"  Monarch  of  all  he  sun^evs." 

* 

There  is  not  a  prettier  emblem  of  spring  than  an  infant 
sporting  in  the  sunny  field,  widi  its  osier  basket  wreathed 
with  butter-cups,  orchises,  and  daisies.  With  summer 
flowers  we  seem  to  live  as  with  our  neighboure,  in  harmony 
and  good-will :  but  spring  flowers  are  cherished  as  private 
friendships. Journal  of  a  JNaturalist, 


THE    ARABS   AND  THE    DATE-TREE. 

When  I  looked  on  the  desert  arid  plains,  which  lie  between 
Abusheher  and  the  mountains,  and  saw  the  ignorant,  half- 
naked,  swarthy  men  and  women  broiling  under  a  burning 
sun,  with  hardly  any  food  but  dates,  my  bosom  swelled 
with  pity  for  their  condition,  and  I  felt  the  dignity  of  the 
human  species  degraded  by  their  contented  looks. 

"  Surely,"  said  I  to  an  Armenian,  "these  people  cannot 
be  so  foolish  as  to  be  happy  in  this  miserable  and  unin- 
structed  state.  They  appear  a  lively,  intelligent  race — 
can  they  be  insensible  to  their  comparatively  wretched 
condition?  Do  they  not  hear  of  other  countries,  have 
they  no  envy,  no  desire  for  improvement  ?"  The  good  old 
Armenian  smiled,  and  said,  *'  No ;  they  are  a  very  happy 
race  of  people,  and  so  far  from  envying  the  condition  of 
others,  they  pity  them.  But,"  added  he,  seeing  my  sur- 
prise, "  I  will  give  you  an  anecdote,  which  will  explain  the 
ground  of  this  feeling. 

**  Some  time  since,  an  Arab  woman,  an  inhabitant  of 
Abusheher,  went  to  England  with  the  children  of  Mr. 
B.  She  remained  in  your  country  four  years.  When  she 
returned,  all  gathered  round  her  to  gratify ^their  curiosity 
about  England.  •  What  did  you  find  there"?  Is  it  a  fine 
country?  Are  the  people  rich — ^are  they  happy?'  She 
answered, '  The  country  was  like  a  garden ;  the  people  were 
rich,  had  fine  clothes,  fine  houses,  fine  horses,  fine  carriages, 
and  were  said  to  be  very  wise  and  happy  I  Her  audience 
were  filled  with  envy  of  the  English,  and  a  gloom  spread  over 
them,  which  showed  discontent  at  their  own  condition. 
They  were  departing  with  this  sentiment,  when  the  woman 
happened  to  say,  'England  certainly  wants  one  thing.* 
•  What  is  that  ?'  said  the  Arabs  eagerly.  •  There  is  nor  a 
single  date-tree  in  the  whole  country  1'  •  Are  you  sure  ?' 
was  the  general  exclamation.  *  Positive,'  said  the  old 
nurse ;  '  I  looked  for  nothing  else  all  the  time  I  was  there, 
but  I  looked  in  vain!*  This  information  produced  an 
instantaneous  change  of  feeling  among  the  Arabs  ;  it  was 
pity,  not  envy,  that  now  filled  their  breasts ;  and  they  went 
away,  wondering  how  men  could  live  in  a  country  where 
there  were  no  date-trees  I" — Sketches  of  Persia, 


H  Y  M  N, 

BEING    AN   ADAPTATION   OF  THE   LORD*S  PR  AVER   TO   A    {.ATSR  STACK 

OF   OUR   saviour's   MINISTRY. 


"  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  Name^    Ai^k  and 
ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

Thou  to  whom  all  power  is  given, 
Here  on  earth,  above,  in  heaven, 
Jesus,  Saviour,  mighty  Lord, 
Be  thy  holy  name  adored  I 

In  our  hearts  all-sovereign  reign ; 
All  the  world  be  thy  domain  I 
May  redeemed  man,  we  pray  thee, 
Like  the  Angelic  Host,  obey  thee 

Tliou  who  dost  the  ravens  feed,        • 
Grant  us  all  our  bodies  need ; 
Thou  in  whom  we  move  and  live. 
Daily  grace  sustaining  give  I 

Pardon  us,  our  sins  confessing ; 
Keep  us  from  afresh  transgressing. 
May  we  pardon  one  another. 
As  becomes  a  sinning  brother. 

In  temptation's  dreadful  hour. 
Shield  us  with  thy  gracious  power. 
From  Satan's  wiles  our  hearts  defend. 
Saviour,  Comforter,  and  Friend  I 

Glory  to  thee  on  earth  be  given, 

Christ  our  King  the  Lord  of  heaven  I 

Glory  to  thee,  groat  "  First  and  Last,** 

When  this  earth,  and  time  are  past ! — ^A.  B.  D 

There  is  no  greater  argument  in  the  world  of  our  spiritual 
weakness,  and  the  falseness  of  our  hearts  in  matters  of 
religion,  than  the  backwardness  most  men  have  always, 
and  all  men  sometimes,  to  say  their  prayers;  so  weary' of 
their  length,  so  glad  when  they  are  done,  so  ready  to  find 
an  excuse,  so  apt  to  lose  an  opportunity.  Yet  it  is  no 
labour,  no  trouble,  they  are  thus  anxious  to  avoid,  but  the 
bejrging  a  blessing  and  receiving  it :  honouring  our  God 
and  by  so  doing,  honouring  ourselves  too. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 
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How  many  and  various  are  the  proofs  which  we 
have  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  the 
different  ways  in  which  be  has  provided  fur  the 
welfare  and  security,  not  merely  of  man,  but  also  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  brute  creation!  Amongst 
these,  we  may  justly  mention  this, — that  those  living 
creatures,  which,  either  from  the  number  or  power 
of  their  enemies,  are  more  peculiarly  exposed  to 
danger,  are  generally,  in  a  due  proportion,  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  means,  if  not  of 
resistance,  yet  of  concealment,  or  escape.  In  no 
instance,  we  think,  does  this  remark  appear  more 
applicable  than  in  the  case  of  the  Flyiug-fish.  "  All 
animated  nature,"  says  Buffon,  "  seems  combined 
against  this  little  creature,"  Not  only  does  it  fall  a 
victim  to  some  of  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  deep, 
but  the  Tropic-bird  and  the  Albatross  are  ever  on  the 
wing  to  seize  it  for  their  prey.  Its  chief  and  most 
natural  enemy,  however,  is  the  fish  called  the  Dorado, 
or  as  it  is  erroneously  termed  by  sailors,  the  Dolphin*. 
And  it  is  againet  this  powerful  foe  that  it  seems  to  be 
especially  armed. 


The  Dorado  is  described  as  being  about  six  feet  in 
length,  and  at  once  one  of  the  most  active  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  finny  tribe.  The  back  is  ornamented 
bU  over,  with  spots  of  a  bluish  green  and  silver; 
the  tail  and  fins  are  of  the  colour  of  gold ;  the  eyes 
are  remarkably  large  and  heantiful,  and  surrounded 
with  circles  of  the  most  shining  golden  hoe.  In 
fact,  it  is  froTn  its  appearance  that  it  takes  its  name 
Dorado,  or  Golden,  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  extremely 
brilliant  and  singularly  beautiful  whilst  living,  and  in 
active  motion,  that  no  painting  or  other  representation, 
much  less  any  description,  can  give  any  thing  like  a 
just  idea  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  its  strength  and 
power  of  piu-suit  are  represented  as  amazingly  great. 

It  is  furnished  with  a  full  complement  of  fins, 
and  such  is  the  power  of  the  muscles  with  which 
it  is  provided,  that  it  can  not  only  cut  its  way 
through  the  water  with  monstrous  rapidity,  but  can 
bound  to  a  considerable  height,  and  to  the  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  yards  over  the  waves.  It  is  moreover 
one  of  the  most  voracious  of  its  kind.  We  may 
then  easily  imagine  what  a  formidable  enemy  this 
creature  must  be  to  any  of  its  own  species  which  it 
may  select  for  its  prey.  As  it  is  the  unhappy  fate  of 
the  Flying-fish  to  be  its  favourite  food,  and  to  he 
the  inhabitant  of  the  same  seas,  in  the  tropical  regions, 
it  is,  of  course,  in  constant  danger,  from  the  eager 
pursuit  of  the  Dorado, 

But  let  us  here  observe,  what  peculiar  means  of 
security  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  bestow  upon 
this  little  animal.  As  it  is  but  about  nine  inches 
long,  and  seldom  grows  above  the  size  of  a  herring, 
any  attempt  at  resistance,  would,  of  course,  be  in 
vain.      All  its  hope  of  safety  must  arise  from  its 

"  Iw  nime  ainonssl  niluralisls  is  ihe  Cirryphtiia  fcippiiruj,  nniJ 
il  a  dilTerent  from  the  Uolpliin,  Dtlfhiaui  phoccna,  (0  wUch 
Hilon  (ire  thg  mhw  of  Uie  f  wpcnM, 


being  able  to  escape  from  danger.  And  ita  first 
prospect  of  doing  so,  arises  from  the  vast  numbers 
in  which  they,  as  well  as  most  of  those  Qreaturca 
which  are  the  prey  of  others,  are  usually  found. 
They  have  also  the  same  power  of  swimming  away 
from  their  enemy  as  possessed  by  other  fish  of  the 
same  size  as  themselves.  But  in  addition  to  these 
common  quahties,  they  are  furnished  with  two  pair 
of  fins,  which  arc  longer  than  their  whole  body,  and 
are  moved  by  a  set  of  muscles,  which  are  stronger 
than  any  other,  and  with  these  they  are  enabled, 
leaving  their  natural  element,  to  wing  their  way  fgr  a 
very  e.itraordinary  distance  through  the  air,  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  pursuing  foe. 

The  description  given  of  the  Flying  Fish,  and  of 
their  pursuit  by  the  Dorado,  or  Dolphin,  by  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  is  so  iuterestiug,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
present  it  to  our  readers  nearly  in  his  own  words. 
"  No  famiUarity,"  says  that  amusing  writer,  "  with 
the  eight,  can  ever  render  us  indiSerent  to  the 
graceful  flight  of  these  must  iuterestiug  of  all  the 
finny,  or,  rather,  winged  tribe.  On  the  contrary, 
like  a  bright  day,  or  a  smiling  countenance,  the  more 
we  see  of  them,  the  more  we  value  tbeir  presence. 
I  have,  indeed,  hardly  ever  observed  a  person  so 
dull,  that  his  eye  did  not  gUsteu  as  he  watched  a 
shoal,  or,  it  may  be  called,  a  covey  of  Flying-fish 
rise  from  the  sea,  and  skim  along  for  several  hundred 
yards.  There  is  something  in  it  eo  peculiar,  so 
totally  different  from  every  thing  else  iu  other  parts 
of  the  world,  that  our  wonder  goes  on  increasing 
every  time  we  see  one  take  its  flightj  so  that  we  may 
easily  excuse  the  old  Scotch  wife,  who  said  to  her 
son,  when  he  was  relating  what  he  had  seen  abroad  j 
'  You  may  hac  seen  rivers  o'  milk,  and  mountains  o' 
sugar,  but  you'll  ne'er  gar  (make)  me  believe  you  hae 
seen  a  fish  that  could  flee !' 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the 
length  of  these  flights,  aud  find  two  hundred  yards, 
or  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  set  down  in  my  notes 
as  about  the  longest  distance,  which  they  perform  in 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  minute.  These  flights, 
however,  vary  from  that  length  to  a  mere  skip  out  of 
the  water.  Generally  speaking,  they  fly  to  a  con* 
siderable  distance  in  a  straight  hue,  in  the  wind's  . 
eye,  that  is,  exactly  towards  the  point  from  which 
the  wind  blows,  and  then  gradually  turn  off  to 
leeward.  But  sometimes  they  merely  skim  tlie 
surface,  so  as  to  touch  only  the  tops  of  the  waves. 
A  notion  prevails  afloat,  but  I  know  not  how  just  it 
may  be,  that  they  can  fly  no  longer  than  whilst  their 
wings,  or  fins,  remain  wet.  That  they  rise  as  high 
as  twenty  feet  above  the  water  is  certain,  from  their 
being  found  in  parts  of  a  ship,  which  are  full  as 
much  as  that  out  of  the  sea.  I  remember  seeing 
one  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  weighing  not 
less,  I  should  suppose,  than  half  a  pound,  skim  into 
the  Volage's  main-deck  port  just  abreast  of  the 
gangway.  One  of  the  seamen  was  coming  up  the 
quarter-deck  ladder  at  the  moment,  when  the  fish, 
entering  the  port,  struck  the  astonished  mariner  on 
the  temple,  knocked  him  off  the  step,  and  very  nearly 
threw  him  down  at  full  length. 

"  The  amiable  Humboldt  good-naturedly  su^ests 
that  the  flights  of  these  fish  may  be  mere  gambols, 
and  not  proofs  of  their  being  pursued  by  their 
enemy,  the  Dolphin.  I  wish  I  could  believe  so ;  for 
it  were  much  more  agreeable  to  suppose,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  fine  sweep  which  they  take,  they  fall  safely 
on  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 

"  I  do  not  recollect  whether  that  eminent  traveller, 
who  not  only  observes  many  more  things  than  most 
max,  but  dcsciibes  them  muuh  better,  has  any  where 
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mentioned  his  having  witneesed  one  of  Hhese  cbaaes. 
The  beet  I  remember,  was  during  the  first  voyage  I 
ever  made,  through  those  regions  of  the.  sun, 
tropical  seas,  and  I  will  therefore  describe  it. 

"  We  were  stealing  along  pleasantly  enongh,  under 
the  influence  of  a  newly-formed  breexe,  which,  as 
yet,  was  confined  to  the  upper  sails,  and  every  one 
was  looking  open-mouthed  to  the  eastward,  to  catch 
a  little  cool  air,  or  was  congratnlating  his  neighbour 
on  getting  rid  of  the  calm  in  which  we  had  been  so 
long  half- roasted,  half-suffocated,  when  about  a 
dozen  Flyjng-flsh  rose  out  of  the  water,  and 
skimmed  away  to  windward,  at  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the  surface.  Shortly  after,  we 
discovered  two  or  three  Dolphins,  ranging  past  the  ship 
in  all  their  beauty.  Presently,  the  ship,  in  her  course, 
put  up  another  shoal  of  those  little  creatures,  which 
flew  in  the  same  direction  which  the  others  had  taken. 

"A  large  Dolphin,  which  had  been  keeping  company 
with  us  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fathoms,  and  as 
usual,  glistening  most  beautifully  in  the  sun,  .no 
sooner  detected  our  poor  dear  little  friends  taking 
wing,  than  he  turned  his  head  towards  them,  and 
darting  to  the  surface,  leaped  from  the  water  with  a 
swiftness  little  short,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  cannon-balt. 
But,  although  the  farce  with  which  he  shot  himself 
into  the  air,  made  him  gain  upon  the  Flying-fish  at 
first,  yet  the  start  which  they  had  got,  enabled  them 
to  keep  a-head  of  him  for  a  considerable  time. 

"  The  length  of  the  Dolphin's  first  spring,  could  not 
be  less  than  ten  yards;  and  after  he  fell,  we  could 
see  him  gliding  l^e  lightning  through  the  water,  for 
a  moment,  when  he  again  rose  and  shot  forward  with 
a  speed  considerably  greater  than  at  first,  and  of 
course,  to  a  still  greater  distance.  In  this  manner, 
the  merciless  pursuer  seemed  to  stride  along  the 
sea  with  fearful  rapidity,  whilst  his  brilliant  coat 
sparkled  and  flashed  in  the  sun  quite  splendidly.  As 
he  fell  headlong  on  the  water,  at  the  end  of  each 
hnge  leap,  a  series  of  circles  were  sent  far  over  the 
still  surface,  which  lay  as  smooth  as  a  mirror. 

"  The  group  of  Fljfing-fish  thus  hotly  pursued,  at 
length  dropped  into  the  sea;  but  we  were  rejoiced  to 
observe,  that  they  merely  touched  the  top  of  the 
sweU,  and  scarcely  sunk  into  it:  at  least,  they 
instantly  set  off  again  in  a  ficsh,  and  even  more 
vigoTooB  flight.     It  was   particularly  interesting  to 


observe,  that  the  direction  they  now  took  was  quite 
different  from  the  one  in  which  they  had  set  out;  thus 
implyiDg,  that  they  had  detected  their  fierce  enemy, 
who  was  following  them,  with  giant  steps,  along  the 
waves,  and  was  now  rapidly  gaining  upon  them.  His 
terrific  pace,  indeed,  was  two  or  three  times  as  swilit 
as  theirs, — poor  little  things! 

"  The  Dolphin  was  fully  as  quick-sighted  as  the 
Flying-fish.  For  whenever  they  changed  tbeir  flight 
in  the  smallest  degree,  he  lost  not  the  tenth  part  of 
a  second  in  shaping  a  new  course  in  pursuit,  whilst 
they,  in  a  manner  really  not  unlike  that  of  the 
hare,  doubled  more  than  once  upon  their  pursuer. 
But  it  was  soon  too  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  the 
strength  and  confidence  of  the  Flying-fish  was  fast 
ebbing.  Their  flights  became  shorter  and  shorter, 
and  their  course  more  fluttering,  and  uncertain,  whilst 
the  enormous  leaps  of  the  Dolphin,  appeared  to  grow 
only  more  vigorous  at  each  bound.  At  last,  indeed, 
we  could  see,  or  fancied  we  could  see,  that  this 
skilful  sea-sportsman  so  arranged  all  his  springs, 
tliat  he  contrived  to  fall  at  the  end  of  each,  just 
under  the  very  spot,  on  which  the  exhausted  Flying- 
fish  were  about  to  drop !  Sometimes  this  took  place 
at  too  great  a  distance  for  us  to  see  from  the  deck 
exactly  what  happened;  but  on  our  mounting  high 
into  the  rigging,  we  could  discover  that  many  of  the 
unfortunate  little  creatures,  one  after  another,  either 
fell  right  into  the  Dolphin's  jaws,  as  they  lighted  on 
the  water,  or  were  snapped  up  instantly  alWwards." 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
read  this  description,  interesting  as  it  is,  without 
feeling,  not  only  a  degree  of  pain  for  the  little  fish, 
but  also  of  resentment  against  their  persevering  foe: 
but  we  should  recollect,  that  the  Dolphin  is  here  only 
following  the  instinct  of  its  nature,  in  a  manner 
necessary  for  its  very  existence.  If,  conscious  of  the 
pain  it  was  inflicting,  it  were,  simply  for  its  own 
amusement,  wantonly  to  trifle' with  Uie  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  creatines  it  thus  pursues  to  the  death, 
there  might,  perhaps,  be  some  ground  for  our  resent- 
ment; but  the  fact  is,  its  object  is  to  satisfy  the  appe- 
tite given  it  by  its  benevolent  Creator,  and  that  witb 
the  very  food  which  seems  to  have  been  more  espe- 
ialty  provided  for  it.  And  in  this  there  is  no  more 
cruelty  than  in  our  patting  such  animals  to  death,  as 
are  necessary  for  our  support  D.  I.  £. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  ST.  ELMO,  IN  NAPLES. 

TiiEftK  are  three  principal  FortresBefl  in  the  City  of 

•  Naples,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Castello  Nuovo 
(New  Castle,)  the  Castelh  .delV  Uovo  (Castle  of  the 
Egg,)  and  the  Castello  di  S.  Elmo  (Castle  of  St. 
Elmo).     The  first  two  are  intended,  to  protect  the 

.city  from  attack  by  sea ;  the  third  completely  obm- 
mands  it  from  the  land-side,  and  is  intended  rather 
as  an  instrument  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  to  restrain  tiie  turbulent  populace,  thasx 
as  a  means  of  defence  against  external  enemies. 

The  Castello  dell'  Uovo  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
villa  which  once  belonged  to  the  Roman  Lucullus, 
and  then  rested  on  the  main  land.  An  earthquake, 
however,  is  said  to  have  separated  it,  when  William 
the  First,  second  king  of  Naples,  built  a  palace 
there.  The  present  fortress  communicates  with  the 
land  by  a  mole ;  the  rock  on  which  it  is  situated 
resembles  an  egg  in  shape,  and  the  castle  thence 
derives  its  name.  The  Castello  Nuovo  is  a  fortress 
of  great  size  and  strength,  adjoining  the  Mole,  and 
completely  protecting  the  harbour.  It  wad  onea 
the  residence  of  the  kingd  of  Naples,  and  it  commu- 
nicates, by  a  subterranean  way,  with  the  royal 
palace.  It  containsi  the  arsenal,  and  within  its  first 
line  of  fortifications  is  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in 
honour  of  AlphonsQ  of  Arraeon. 

The  CasteUo  di  S.  Elmo,  ».  Ermo,  or  S.  Erasmo, 
(by  which  various  names  It  is  known,)  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  three.  It  stands  on  a  high  rock 
to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  which  it  completely 
commands.  The  citadel  was  erected  by  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  its  lofty  walls  and  the  htigc  fosses  exca- 

•  vated  in  the  rock,  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
smiling  scenery  around.  It  is  seen  in  the  distance 
in  our  engraving,  as  it  appears  from  the  commence- 

.  ment  of  the  Mole,  rising  above  the  buildings  of  the 
city.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  view,  is  the 
Castello  Nuovo.  The  remainder  of  the  scene  is 
curious,  conveying  some  idea  of  the  easy  and  indo- 
lent manner  in  which  the  occupations  and  business 
of  life  are  carried  on,  in  this  luxurious  and  ener- 
vating climate.  Our  readers  will  perceive  the  ex- 
quisite regard  to  comfort,  which  is  paid  by  the 
gentleman  who  is  undergoing  the  operation  of 
shaving  on  the  beach.  Even  the  individuals  at  work 
on  the  boat,  are  sitting  at  their  laboiirs.  Forsyth, 
in  his  Travels  in  Italy ^  tnns  describes  the  appearance 
of  the  Mole  on  holidays,  which,  he  says,  seems  an 
epitome  of   the  town,    and    exhibits   most  of   its 

'  humours.  **  Here  stands  ti  Friar  preaching  to  a 
row  of  lazaroni:  there  Ptinch,  the  representative  of 
the  nation,  holds  forth  to  a  crowd.  Yonder,  another 
orator  l^counts  the  miracles  performed  by  a  sacred 
wax-wofk,  on  which  he  rUbs  his  agnusesw^d  sells 
them,  thus  impregnated  with  grace,  for  "a  grain  a 
piece.  Beyond  him,  are  Quacks  in  hussar  uniform, 
exalting  their  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  as 
if  not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing.  The  next 
professore"  (for  they  are  all  so  styled,)  "  is  a  dog  of 
knowledge,  great  in  his  own  little  circle  of  admirers. 
Opposite  to  him,  stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the 
centre  of  an  oVal  group,  singing  alternately  to  their 
crazy  guitars.      Further  on,  is  a  motley  audience 


their  fallen  spirit.  A  new  coalition  was  the  recnilt; 
and  the  winter  of  1798-9>  was  i^pent  in  preparations. 
The  court  of  Naples,  however,  more  aangtiine  and 
less  cautious  than  the  other  confederates,  was  unable 
to  restrain  its  impatience}  and  as  Nelson  had  repaired 
to  that  city  to  refit  his  fleet,  his  preseaoe  increased 
the  confidence  of  the  government.  The  French  were 
attacked  in  December,  and  compelled  to  quit  Rome. 
The  Neapolitan  army,  under  tiie  command  of  the 
Austrian  General  Mack,  followed  them,  but  was  soon 
defeated  and  dispersed.  Early  in  January,  1799, 
the  French  entered  Naples,  and  publicly  announced 
that  the  Neapolitan  monarchy  was  destroyed,  and  a 
republic  established  in  its  stead,  which,  with  that 
fondness  for  classical  namds  which  so  distinguished 
their  revolutionary  sera,  they  styled  the  Parthenopeaa 
Republic.  The  royal  family  had  previously  escaped, 
having  been  conveyed  away  by  Nelson,  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  month,  to  Palermo. 

During  his  stay  at  that  port.  Lord  Nelson  matured 
a  plan  for  the  blockade  of  Naples,  and  the  seizure  of 
the  islands  in  its  bay.  The  execution  of  this  design  was 
intrusted  by  him  to  his  much-loved  friend  Captain, 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas,  Troubridge,  at  the  particular 
desire  of  their  Sicilian  Majesties,  who,  in  the  belief 
that  they  must  be  safe  with  so  great  a  hero,  had 
extorted  a  promise  from  Nelson  that  he  himself 
would  not  leave  them.  Eight  ships  proceeded  on 
this  service,  to  carry  into  effect  their  admiral's 
instructions  ^  and,  early  in  April,  Troubridge  was  iu 
complete  possession  of  the  islands  Frocida,  Ischia^ 
and  Capri.  The  invaders  soon  evacuated  Naples, 
and  retired  to  Capua,  taking  the  precaution  to  leave 
a  strong  garrison  in  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo.  To 
reduce  ^is  fortress  was  the  next  object;  and  for  this 
purpose.  Captain  Troubridge  landed  in  June  with  the 
Enghsh  and  Portuguese  marines  of  the  fleet,  and 
summoned  it  to  surrender. 

The  castle  was  manned  with  800  French  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Mejan,  a  rude  repub- 
lican, whom  Captain  Troubridge  summoned  to  sur- 
render, but  his  summons  not  being  obeyed,  he 
opened  a  battery  within  700  yards  of  the  fort,  and, 
two  days  afterwards,  he  erected  a  second,  only 
200  yards  from  the  castle  walls,  and  was  making 
every  preparation  for  a  nearer  approach.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  advanced,  the  confidence  of  the  enemy 
abated  -,  and  when  Mejan  saw  the  distance  between 
himself  and  his  assailant's  guns  getting  so  fearfully 
small,  he  laid  aside  the  arrogant  insolence  which 
he  had  previously  displayed,  and  made  humble 
appeals  to  the  generous  feelings  of  his  English 
opponents. 

The  gallant  seaman  continued  his  approaches,  and 
opened  a  new  battery  within  180  yards  of  the  fort. 
A  capitulation  soon  followed,  and  the  castle  was  then 
given  up.  NelscHi  afterwards  wrote  a  very  charac- 
teristic letter  to  his  present  Majesty,  then  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  which  he  thus 
spoke  of  this  affair.  "  I  find.  Sir,  that  General 
Koehler  does  not  approve  of  such  irregular  proceed- 
ings as  naval  officers  attacking  and  defending  fortifica- 
tions. We  have  but  one  idea, — to  get  close  along-side. 
None  but  a  sailor  would  have  placed  a  battery  only  1 W 


seated  on  planks,   and  listening  to   a  tragi-comic  ^f' yards  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo.     A  soldier  must 


fihsofOy  who  reads,  sings,  and  gesticulates,  old  Gothic 
tales  of  Orlando  and  his  Paladins." 

The  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  was  the  scene  of  an  inter- 
esting event  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  continued  and  shameless  encroachments  of 
the  French  Revolutionists  had  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  Lord  Nelson's 
splendid  victory  of  the  Nile  had  somewhat  routed 


have  gone  according  to  art  and  the  AAAAA/V 
way.  My  brave  TVoubridge  went  straight,  for  we 
had  no  time  to  spare.  Your  Royal  Highness  will 
not  believe  that  I  mean  to  lessen  the  conduct  of  the 
army,  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  them  all }  but 
General  Koehler  should  not  have  written  such  a 
paragraph  in  his  letter  j  it  conveyed  a  jealousy,  which 
I  dare  say  is  not  in  his  disposition." 
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81GN8   OP  THB  SEA,   AS    VIEWED  FROM    THE   SHOES   OW  A 
NIGHT   IN   THB  AUTUMN   OF    1833. 

DwELM  there  some  Spirit  here?    The  light,  that  flows 

From  the  fair  harbinger  of  nature's  rest. 
Steals  o'er  the  ocean,  kissing,  as  it  goes, 

Each  little  featlier'd  billow's  snowy  breast, 
And  trembling  seems  to  step,  with  silver  shod. 
Where  Holy  feet  once  trod. 

Some  Spirit  stirs!  Quick  wends  her  passage  home 
Yon  bending skifl',  before  the  threatening  storm; 

Thick -gathering  vapours  shroud  the  starry  dome. 
And  the  pale  timid  moon  withdraws  her  form. 

As  if  she  knew  'twould  be  a  fearful  night. 
And  dared  not  meet  the  sight ! 

Wakes  there  some  Spirit  here?    In  lawless  ire, 
Rude  mountain-breakers  lash  the  struggling  bark; 

Bursts  the  wild  thunder,  streams  the  liquid  fire  i 
And  all  between  is  desq^ately  dark; 

While  mingling  cries,  of  piety  and  fear. 
Portend  deep  peril  near. 

Saves  there  no  Spirit  now?    Yes,  timely  yields 
To  some  mysterious  charm  the.kindling  war  , 

Some  pow'r  unseen,  but  felt,  the  sceptre  wields. 
And  lulls  to  peace  the  elemental  jar: 

The  viewless  Hand  that  rais'd,  witholds  the  rod, 


That  Hand  is  'lliine,  my  God! 


M.  K.  C 


The  words  commonly  used  to  signify  play,  ore  these  four ; 
relaxation,  diversion,  amusement,  and  recreation.  The  idea 
of  relaxation  is  taken  from  a  bow,  which  must  be  unbent 
when  it  is  not  wanted,  to  keep  up  the  spring.  Diversion 
signifies  a  turning  aside  from  the  main  purpose  of  a  jour- 
ney, to  see  something  that  is  curious  and  out  of  the  way. 
Amusement  means  an  occasional  forsaking  of  the  Muses, 
when  a  student  lays  aside  his  books.  Recreation  is  the 
refreshing  of  the  spirits  when  they  are  exhausted  by  labour, 
sO  that  they  may  be  ready  in  due  time  to  resume  it  again* 
From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  idle  man, 
who  has  no  work,  can  have  no  play;  for  how  can  he  b0 
relaxed  who  neVer  is  bent?  how  can  he  turn  out  of  thd 
road,  who  is  never  in  it  ?  how  can  he  leave  the  Muses  who 
is  never  with   them  ?   how  can   play  refesh  him,  who  is 

never  exhausted  with  biisiness? — ^.Tones  of  Nay  land. 

I  II 

When  we  rise  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the  morning,  the  world 
seems  fresh  too,  and  we  think  we  shall  never  be  tired  of 
business  or  pleasure;  but  by  that  time  the  evening  is 
come,  we  find  ourselves  heartily  so ;  we  quit  all  its  enjoy- 
ments readily  and  gladly ;  we  retire  willingly  into  a  little 
cell ;  we  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  resign  ourselves  to  the 
arms  of  sleep,  with  perfect  satisfaction  and  complacency. 

Apply  this  to  youth  and  old  age, — life  and  aeath. 

Bishop  Hornb. 


The  niorBlity  of  an  action  depends  on  the  motive  from 
which  we  act.  Jf  I  fling  half-a-crown  to  a  beggar,  with 
intention  to  break  his  heaid,  and  he  picks  it  up  and  buys 
victuals  with  it,  the  physical  effect  is  good ;  but  with  respect 
to  me  the  action  is  very  wrong.  So  religious  exercises,  if 
not  performed  with  an  intention  to  please  God,  avail  us 
nothing.    As  our  Saviour  says  of  those  who  perform  them 

frofm  other  motives,  "  Verily,  they  have  their  reward." 

Dr.  Johnson. 


LsT  your  love  be  pure,  without  passion,  for  this  will  wear 
away  with  age  and  time ;  when  love,  true,  cordial,  Christian 
love,  will  out-last,  will  out-live,  even  death  itself. — ^Isaac 
Basikb. 


It  is  observable  how  God's  goodness  strives  with  man's 
rofractorinesst  Man  would  sit  down  at  this  world, — God 
bids  him  sell  it  and  purchase  a  better ;  just  as  a  father,  who 
hath  in  his  hand  an  apple  and  a  piece  of  gold  under  it : 
the  child  comes,  and,  with  pulling,  gets  the  apple  out  of 
his  fkther^s  hand ;  his  father  bids  him  throw  it  away,  and 
he  will  give  him  the  gold  for  it,  which  the  child  utterly 
refusing,  e»to  it,  and  is  troubled  with  worms ;  so  is  the 
carnal  and  wilful  man  with  the  worm  of  the  grave  in  this 
world,  and  the  wpjrm  of  conscience  in  the  next. — Herbert. 

Conscience  is  undoubtedly  the  grand  repository  of  all 
those  pleasures  which  can  afford  any  solid  refreshment  to 
the  soul ;  when  this  is  cfdm  and  serene,  then,  properly,  a 
man  •i^ys  a^l  things,  and,  what  is  more,  himself;  for  that 
he  murt  do,  before  he  can  eiyoy  any  thing  else.  It  will  not 
drop,  but  pour  in  oil  upon  the  wounded  heart ;  it  will  not 
whUpWi  but  proclaim  a  jubilee  to  the  mind. — SoutHi  ^ 


ON  the  formation  of 

AN  JIERBARTU\f,  OR  COLLECTION  OF 
DRIED  PLANTS. 

A  TASTE  for  Natural  History,  long  cultivated  among 
the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of  society,  has,  of  late 
years,  made  considerable  progress  also  among  the 
humbler  classes.  The  Spitifields'  weavers  used  to  be 
celebrated  for  their  researches  after  insects.  If  not 
scientific  entomologists,  they  were  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful collectors,  knew,  at  least,  the  English  names 
of  the  insects  they  met  with,  and  in  their  excursions 
frequently  took  specimens  of  great  rarity  and  esteem. 
They  were  noted  also  for  the  nice  and  beautiful  manner 
in  which  they  preser\'ed  their  insects  ;  an  operation, 
the  successful  performance  of  which  the  delicate  state 
of  their  hands,  so  essential  to  those  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk-goods,  was  well  calculated  to 
ensure.  The  weavers  of  Norwich  might  boast,  from 
among  their  ranks,  of  those  who  were  scarcely  less 
noted  for  their  attainments  in  Botany,  and  their 
diligence  and  success  in  collecting  plants.  And 
among  the  operatives  of  Manchester  are  now  to  be 
found  many  who  have  made  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vances, in  both  the  above  departments  of  Natural 
History.  The  names  of  Hobson  of  Manchester,  and 
Weaver  of  Birmingham,  deserve  to  be  recorded  for 
posterity  with  veneration.  The  latter,  from  a  small 
beginning,  has  opened,  in  his  own  town,  a  splendid 
museum  of  geneztd  Natural  History,  which  contains, 
besides  maay.  other  objects  of  great  interest,  a  most 
beautiful  and  extensive  collection  of  British  insects, 
the  result  entirely  of  his  own  personal  industry  and 
perseverance.  The  late  Edward  Hobson,  originally 
(as  we  are  informed,)  a  porter  to  a  house  in  Man- 
chester, "  with  only  a  common  reading  and  writing 
education,  but  with  the  blessing  of  good  natural 
talents,  and  by  the  most  determined  and  vigorous 
perseverance  at  all  times,  when  unoccupied  in  the 
duties  of  his  station,  had  become  a  thoroughly  skilful 
botanist,  mineralogist,  geologist,  entomologist,  nay, 
almost  a  general  naturalist."  This  extraordinary 
man  published,  some  years  ago,  collections  of  dried 
specimens  of  British  mosses ;  a  work,  w^hich,  for  its 
accuracy,  and  the  beauty  with  which  it  was  executed, 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  professor. 

The  list  might  easily  be  swelled  by  the  mention  of 
other  names  of  self-taught  naturalists  in  humble  life, 
from  among  the  mechanics  of  Coventry,  Dudley,  and, 
no  doubt,  of  all  our  populous  towns. 

We  hail  these  events  with  unfeigned  satisfaction 
and  delight,  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  advantages 
that  must  accrue,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  both  to 
the  individuals  themselves  and  to  the  country  at 
large,  if,  in  the  place  of  amusements  which  are  cal- 
culated to  brutalize  the  minds  of  those  who  engage 
in  them,  such  rational  and  innocent  pursuits  could 
be  substituted  as  have  a  directly  opposite  tendency. 

Entertaining  such  sentiments  on  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  extending  a  taste  for  natural  history 
more  generally  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  need 
make  no  apology  for  presenting  our  readers  with  some 
hints  on  the  formation  of  an  Herbarium,  or  collection 
of  dried  plants,  confining  ourselves  chiefly  to  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  best  and  readiest  method  of  pre- 
serving the  specimens  for  that  purpose.  It  was  a 
maxim  of  Linnseus,  that  an  Herbarium  is  a  far  better 
help  to  the  student  than  the  best  of  mere  artificial 
representations,  such  as  drawings  and  engravings  of 
plants,  and  that  it  is  a  thing  essential  to  every  botanist. 
The  use  of  such  a  collection  is  obvious  5  you  have 
the  plants  themselves, — the  very  original  handy  works 
of  nature  before  your  eyes  to  consult  and  examine, 
and  to  compare  with  others  whose  species  it  may  bo 
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wished  to  ascertun ;  they 
arc  alwayi  at  hand,  and 
ready  to  refer  to,  even  at 
those  seaBons  of  the  year, 
the  dreary  months  of  win- 
tcr,  when  it  is  impassible  to 
procure  the  living  plants, 
or,  at  least,  to  procure 
them  la  their  best  array. 
It  may  be  added,  too,  that 
there  is  no  incoBsidentble 
pleasure  attending  the  very 
act  of  collecting,  and  the 
subsequent  arrangement 
and  inspectioQ  of  the  vari- 
ous specimens.  None  but 
a  collector  can  know  the 
satisfaction  to  he  felt  by 
the  addition  to  any  parti- 
cular genus,  or  fiunily  of 
plants,  of  the  one  remain- 
ing species  which  alone  is 
wanting  to  complete  the 
series  and  make  it  perfect. 
But  how  are  such  deli- 
cate and  perishable  things 
as  flowers,  the  very  em- 
blems of  short-lived  fading 
beauty,  to  be  preserved, 
so  as  to  retain  even  a  taint 
semblance  of  their  original 
comeliness  ?  Iliat  ia  the 
question.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  preserve  them  in  all 
their  bloom  and  freshness. 
Dried  specimensj  deprived 


of  their  jnices,  and  flat- 
tened by  pressure,  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  equal  to  living  ones. 
Form,^  texture,  and,  still 
more,  coloor,  will,  unn- 
Tddably,  be  more  or  less 
inq>aired  bythe  very  means 
employed  to  -  elfect  their 
partial  preservation.  But 
if  only  enough  of  the  cha- 
racters of  plants  can  be 
retained  in  a  dried  st&te, 
to  serve  at  once  as  a  very 
great  help  to  the  student, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
afford  a  set  of  agreeable 
objects  to  the  eye,  that  is 
enough  to  lead  us  to  the 
attempt,  and  to  justify  the 
practice. 

Let  the  specimens,  then, 
be  gathered,  if  possible, 
in  dry  weather,  and  never 
on  any  account  put  in 
water,  with  a  view  to  keep 
them  ftvsh  after  they  are 
gathered  and  previously 
to  their  being  pressed  be~ 
tween  paper;  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  quanti^  of  moia  - 
ture  in  the  plants,  and, 
consequently,  add  to  tbe 
difficulty  of  drying  them. 
Then  take  some  kavei  o€ 
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japtT—taj,  coarse  blotting-paper,  or  the  like — 
the  more  porous  or  spongy  the  better,  nnd  heat 
them  at  tlw  fire,  till  thejr  become  aa  hot  as  they 
can  well  be  mode  without  scorching  them.  Place 
the  specimens,  having  first  spread  them  a  Uttle, 
BO  aa  to  display  their  several  parts  to  advantage, 
between  two  of  these  leaves  so  heated;  lay  them 
one  tier  over  another,  between  boards  or  other 
flat  surfaces,  and  press  them  with  a  moderately 
heavy  weight.  This  process  of  heating  the  paper 
and  shifting  the  specimens  should  be  often  repeated ; 
twice,  or  at  least  once  a  day,  till  the  juices  of  the 
plant  have  evaporated.  By  this  method,  the  Epeci- 
meos,  if  not  very  robust  or  fiesby  ones,  will  generally 
be  sufficiently  dried  in  the  course  of  a  week,  or  even 
in  less  time.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  arc,  not 
only  that  the  plants  will  be  more  thorougUy  dried, 
nnd  in  a  shorter  time,  and,  therefore,  mil  be  less 
likely  to  become  mouldy  or  to  decay,  but,  also,  that 
they  will  generally  retain  their  colour,  both  of  the 
flowers  and  leaves,  much  more  perfectly  than  they 
would  have  done  if  dried  by  means  of  a  slower 
process,  and  without  the  aid  of  artificial  4ieat.  Small 
specimens,  and  such  as  are  slight  in  snbst&nce,  may 
be  merely  placed  between  the  blank  leaves  of  a 
book,  (not  a  printed  book,)  and  kept  in  the  pocket; 
the  warmth  of  the  pocket  having  the  same  effect  as 
beating  the  paper.  The  great  principle,  in  short,  is 
to  drf  tht  tpeeimenM  thorovghlj/  and  quicklj/.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  such  as  have  been  preserved  in 
hot  climates,  are  generally  found  to  retain  their 
txAooT  and  beauty  more  perfectly,  than  those  pre- 
served in  cold  and  moist  ones. 

Amid  the  infinite  varieties  of  form,  colour,  tex- 
ture, and  substance,  exhibited  by  diSoent  plants, 
it  is  of  course  to  be  expected,  that  aome  dumld 


prove  better  adapted  to  undei^  the  operation 
of  drying,  than  others,  and  should  display  after- 
wards a  more  exact  representation  of  their  living 
characters.  Ferns,  grasses,  and  more  especially 
mosses,  dry  readily,  and  with  little  loss  of  their 
original  beauty.  Plants  of  a  succulent  and  fleshy 
nature,  such  for  example,  as  stone-crops,  o;  the 
common  houseleek,  are  more  difficult  of  preservation, 
and  suffer  more  by  the  operation.  The  foliage  and 
stalks  of  some  species,  will  almost  invarittbly  turn 
black  in  drying ;  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  wll 
often  ondergo  considerable  alteration.  Yellow  co- 
lours appear  to  be  in  geneiBl  the  most  permanent ; 
blue  and  purple  are  more  liable  to  fade  ;  and  white 
is  very  apt  to  change  to  brown.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  these  rules.  The  entire  plant,  or  at 
least  every  part  of  it,  flower,  seed-vessel,  leaves, 
stem,  and  root,  should  be  preserved  if  practicable, 
because  all  and  each  of  these,  possess  their  peculiar 
characters.  This  direction,  however,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  atricUy  to  observe  in  the  case  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  large  herbaceous  plants.  Of  such, 
little  more  than  a  sprig  can  well  be  preserved  as  a 
specimen  for  the  herbarium. 

When  the  specimens  are  tboronghly  dried,  they 
should  he  fixed  by  means  of  paste  or  gum,  on  a 
leaf  of  stiff  white  paper,  one  species  only  on  a 
page,  'and  with  the  name  of  the  plant,  the  place 
of  growth,  and  time  of  gathering  written  below. 
Or,  a  still  better  way  of  mounting  them  on  the 
paper,  is  to  secure  them  by  means  of  narrow 
straps  of  paper,  let  in  through  a  small  slit  cnt  in 
the  mounting-sheet,  on  each  aide  the  stem  or  other 
part  of  the  specimen,  and  applied  in  various  places 
as  occasion  requires.  The  itraps  are  to  be  pasted 
to  the  back  of  the  aheet,  ao  as  to  bind  the  plant 
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firmly  do\ni  to  the  page,  (see  No.  1).  For  plants 
which  grow  in  close  tufts,  and  bear  a  thick  matted 
foliage,  like  many  of  the  small  alpine  species, 
a  needle  and  thread,  or  silk,  may  be  used  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  paper  straps,  which  in  such 
cases  cannot  well  be  employed.  The  ends  of  the 
thread  are  to  be  secured  by  pasting  a  small  piece 
of  paper  over  them,  on  the  back  of  the  sheet  j  (see 
No.  2.)  In  recommending  the  use  of  paste  for  the 
above  purpose,  it  must  be  observed,  that  being  a 
farinaceous  substance,  (that  is,  made  of  Hour,)  it  is 
apt  to  attract  various  minute  insects,  which  will  prey 
upon  it,  gnaw  holes  in  the  paper,  and  make  sad 
havoc  of  the  specimens.  In  order  to  prevent  these 
ill  consequences,  let  a  very  small  portion  of  that 
rank  poison,  corrosive  sublimate,  be  mixed  "up  with  the 
past€,  previously  to  its  being  used.  This  treatment 
will  both  effectually  defend  it  against  the  attacks 
of  insects,  and  also  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming 
mouldy.  Paste  so  medicated,  constitutes  a  better 
cement  for  the  purpose,  than  gum  or  glue. 

A  difficulty,  perhaps,  may  occur,  in  determining 
the  size  of  the  paper  on  which  the  specimens  are 
to  be  finally  fixed.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  for 
neatness  and  uniformity *s  sake,  that  all  the  pages 
should  be  of  the  same  size  -,  but  then,  while  a  large 
paper  will  be  full  small  enough  for  some  specimens, 
it  will  be  more  than  sufficient  for  minute  plants,  and 
those  of  humble  growth ;  and  botanists  in  general, 
hold  it  to  be  an  objectionable  practice,  to  mount  dif- 
ferent plants,  that  is,  plants  of  more  than  one  species, 
on  the  same  page.  Now  here,  as  in  all  like  cases, 
there  will  probably  be  a  variety  of  opinions.  On 
such  points,  much  must  be  left  to  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  collector  himself.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  fix  on  some  dimensions  for  the  paper,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  a  moderate  folio  of  about  fifteen 
inches  by  ten,  may,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  be  as 
eligible  a  size  as  any.  The  taller  specimens  may  be 
divided  in  two,  and  the  two  halves  placed  side  by 
side,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  compass  of  the 
page,  (see  No.  3) ;  or,  with  a  view  to  the  same  end, 
the  stems  of  some  plants,  (as  for  example,  of  the 
grasses  especially  and  plants  of  that  nature,)  may 
be  crankled  thus,  (see  No.  3  and  4,)  a  method,  which 
will  practically  reduce  their  height,  without  in  reality 
depriving  them  of  their  natural  dimensions.  Or, 
again,  they  may  be  placed  diagonally,  that  is,  from 
corner  to  comer  of  the  page.  The  larger  ferns, 
likewise,  may  most  advantageously  be  bent  towards 
the  top  of  the  frond,  and  the  upper  portion  turned 
back  in  an  oblique  direction,  (see  No.  5;)  this  will 
bring  a  tall  specimen  within  the  area  of  the  paper, 
and,  also,  have  the  additional  recommendation  of 
exhibiting  the  fructification  of  the  fern,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  grows  on  the  back  of  the  frond.  Con- 
trivances in  short,  of  this  kind,  will  readily  present 
themselves  to  an.  ingenious  mind  -,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  more  minute  details. 

There  are  little  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  be 
it  remembered,  to  be  encountered,  more  or  less,  in 
most  things,  even  in  our  pleasures  and  recreations, 
and  if  they  cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  they  may 
generally  be  met  and  remedied  in  part.  We  believe 
that  the  very  act  of  surmounting  such  obstacles,  adds 
a  relish  to  the  pursuits  in  which  they  occur.  After 
the  specimens  are  mounted,  they  should  be  arranged 
either  in  systematic  or  in  natural  order,  and  deposited 
in  pasteboard  cases,  made  like  a  portfolio,  or  the 
binding  of  a  book;  and,  above  all,  care  must  be 
taken  to  preserve  them  from  damp,  which,  next  to 
insects^  is  the  worst  enemy  to  the  collector,  and  the 
suwt  deatroctive  of  the  fruits  of  bis  labours. 


The  student,  who  by  his  own  personal  industry 
and  research  has  thus  formed  a  botanical  collection 
will  have  gained,  in  consequence,  a  far  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  plants,  their  nature,  growth,  habits, 
and  characters,  than  could  readily  be  acquired  by  any 
other  means.  A  fund  of  amusement  will  be  derived 
from  an  inspection,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  speci- 
mens themselves,  which,  associated  as  they  will  ever 
be  with  the  wild  scenery  of  their  native  woods  and 
mountains,  will  serve  as  interesting  and  agreeable 
memorandums,  to  recall  to  mind  many  a  pleasurable 
excursion  in  the  course  of  which  they  may  have  been 
collected.  He  will,  also,  have  the  further  advantage 
(as  already  hinted,)  of  enjoying,  as  it  were,  a  conti- 
nual spring,  and  being  surrounded  by  the  gifts  of 
Flora,  at  all  seasons  throughout  the  whole  circle  of 
the  year. 

Here  Spring  perpetual  leads  the  laughing  hours. 
And  Winter  wears  a  wreath  of  Summer  flowers. 

Br. 


ON  THE  BLESSING  OF  FAMILY  AFFECTION. 

Thk  whole  human  race  may  be  oonsidered  as  one  great 
family,  under  the  care,  protection,  and  discipline  of  their 
Heavenly  Father ;  and  the  most  important  duty  which  he 
requires  of  them  is  that  they  love  one  another.  He  gra- 
ciously founds  their  love  to  himself  on  this  basis,  for  he  even 
rejects  the  love  of  those  who  do  not  love  their  brother  also. 

It  is  a  wonderful  and  benevolent  part  of  the  system  of 
Providence,  that  his  commandments  produce  our  greatest 
earthly  blessings;  and  our  perfect  obedience  to  his  laws 
brings  its  immediate  reward,  in  conferring  upon  us  somo 
visible  benefit ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  every  outrage  on  his 
commands  has  its  attendant  judgment. 

In  no  case  are  the  blessings  annexed  to  well-doing  so 
sensibly  felt  as  in  the  mutual  kind  offices  of  brotherly  love. 
From  the  sweet  afiTections  and  good  will  of  society,  most  of 
our  temporal  comforts  spring ;  and  when  we  obey  the  com- 
mand or  loving  and  serving  our  fellow-creatures,  the  beneOt 
is  reflective ,  we  are  loved  and  served  in  return :  "  therefore, 
my  beloved  brethren,  let  us  love  one  another;  for  he  that 
loveth  his  brother,  hath  fulfilled  the  law."  If  the  cultiva 
tion  of  these  benevolent  feelings  is  so  important  a  duty,  and 
so  great  a  blessing  in  extended  society,  where  our  inter- 
course is  only  occasional,  of  what  still  greater  importance  is 
it  in  the  near  and  daily  concerns  of  domestic  life  I 

All  persons,  in  all  ages,  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  value  of  family  affection.  The  wise  instructions  of 
Solomon  abound  with  injunctions  6n  the  subject ;  and  David 
pronounces,  "  How  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is  fbr  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity  I  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment 
upon  the  head,  which  ran  down  unto  the  beard,  even  unto 
Aaron's  beard,  and  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing. 
Like  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  which  fell  upon  the  hill  of 
Zion ;  for  there  the  Lord  promised  his  blessing  and  life  for 
evermore."  This  precious  balm  to  every  earthly  woe, 
spreads  itself  to  every  department  in  domestic  liib,  like 
"  the  refreshing  dew  of  Hermon,  which  fell  upon  the  hill 
of  Zion;"  it  nourishes  and  gladdens  every  benevolent 
heart,  it  softens  the  temper,  it  doubles  every  pleasure,  it 
lessens  every  care ;  without  it  human  beings  become  savaj^e, 
selfish,  and  morose ;  they  lose  the  blessing  which  God  has 
promised  to  it  m  this  life,  and  that  life  for  evermore,  which 
is  a  heaven  of  love  and  benevolence. — ^Mrs.  Kino. 

Now  you  say,  alas !  Christianity  is  hard:  I  grant  it;  but 
gainful  and  nappy.  I  contemn  the  difficulty,  when  I  re- 
spect the  advantage.  The  greatest  labours  that  have 
answerable  requitals,  are  less  than  the  least  that  have  no 
regard.  Believe  me,  when  I  look  to  the  reward,  I  would 
not  have  the  work  easier.  It  is  a  good  Master  whom  \re 
serve,  who  not  only  pays,  but  gives ;  not  after  the  propor- 
tion of  our  earnings,  but  of  liis  own  mercy. — ^Bishop  Hall  « 

Death  finds  us  'mid  our  play-things,  snatches  us 
As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  wayward  child, 
From  all  our  toys  and  baubles.    His  rough  call 
Unlooses  all  our  favourite  ties  on  earth, 
And  well  if  they  Are  such  as  may  be  answered 
In  yonder  world,  where  «il  is  judged  of  truly. 

Sir  W^«<T4Mi  Scorr, 
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SAVINGS*  BANKS. 

Th£  attention  of  the  public  cannot  be  drawn  too 
closely  to  the  advanta^s  of  these  valuable  institu- 
tions. Here  is  afforded  a  secure  depository  for  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  industry  and  toil^  which  have 
been  too  often  lost,  either  by  misplaced  confidence  in 
individuals^  or  by  idle,  perhaps,  too  frequently,  mis- 
chievous, gratifications.  And  this  evil,  in  a  great 
raeasure^  arises  from  the  want  of  ready  ahd  satisfac- 
tory means  of  laying  by  even  the  smallest  sum  of 
money  as  it  could  be  spared.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
of  the  labouring  classes,  however  low  the  wages  of 
their  particular  calling  may  be,  who  have  not^  at 
some  time  or  other  of  their  lives,  a  trifle  more  than 
is  called  for  by  their  unavoidable  necessities;  and 
this  surplus  is  too  often  expended  in  unnecessary 
indulgences,  instead  of  being  husbanded  for  future 
need :  how  much  we  all,  on  various  occasions  in  our 
lives,  are  in  want  of  more  than  our  immediate  means 
afford,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  not  to  know 
and  feel. 

The  greatest  advantages  of  Savings*  Banks,  even 
in  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  are  scarcely 
known ;  as  there  are  not  many  who  give  much  consi- 
deration to  the  dry  detail  of  figures ;  but  it  will  be 
found,  that  even  the  trifling  sum  of  one  shilling, 
deposited  weekly  in  a  bank  for  savings,  will,  at  the 
expiration  of  thirty -two  years,  have  increased  to  the 
sum  of  149/.  12*.  5rf.,  of  which  no  less  than  GGL  2s.  5d, 
Hill  be  the  accumulation  of  Interest  3  which  is  little 
short  of  the  principal  from  time  to  time  deposited. 

But  this  pecuniary  advantage,  however  considerable, 
is  not  the  greatest  recommendation  of  these  insti- 
tations.  Their  moral  advantages  are  yet  more 
impoTtatit.  There  is  a  feeling  of  honest  independence, 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  having  secured  the 
means  of  self- assistance,  and  of  having  escaped  the 
degradation  of  receiving  casual  bounty,  or  parochial 
aid.  There  is  a  self-satisfaction,  in  feeling  that  we 
have  possessed  suflicient  strength  of  mind  and  good 
principle  to  have  endured  the  privation  of  indulgences, 
say,  perhaps,  of  actual  comforts,  for  the  sake  of 
future  good ;  and  these  feelings,  while  they  ofifer  an 
ample  reward  for  any  temporary  mortifications  that 
may  have  been  endured,  tend  also  to  improve  our 
moral  habits,  and  to  exalt  us  in  the  scale  of  rational 
beings. 

Another,  and  not  the  least  gratifying  part  of  these 
institutions  is,  the  mixture  of  good  feelings  which 
they  necessarily  create  between  the  different  Classes 
of  Society.  Banks  for  Savings,  from  the  insufficiency 
of  their  means  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  establish- 
ment, must  necessarily  lean  upon  the  contributions 
of  the  richer  portion  of  Society  for  their  maintenance  i 
and  the  liberal  hand  with  which  this  aid  has  been 
universally  granted,  adds  a  fresh  and  imperishable 
link  to  the  bonds  of  Society. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  has  always  been 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  of 
these  remarks.  But  his  attention  has  lately  been 
more  especially  drawn  to  the  subject,  by  a  Summary 
of  the  Deposit  Accounts,  in  the  St.  Mary-le-bone 
Bank  for  Savings,  which  has  fallen  into  his  hands. 
And  it  affords  him  the  highest  gratification,  to  find 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  this  Bank,  (which,  although 
not  yet  of  four  years  standing,  has  deposits  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  51,000/.,  already  lodged  in  the 
Bank  of  £ngland,)  tliat  the  advantages  derived  from 
these  institutions,  are  so  duly  appreciated,  and  so 
eagerly  sought  by^hat  Class  of  Society,  for  whom 
they  were  intended ;  as  is  manifested  by  the  following 
extracts  fiom  this  account. 


There  were,  on  the  20th  of  last  November, 

Male  and  Female  Servants 1037 

JMechanics  and  Artizans  414 

Children 400 

Trust  Accounti,  principally  for  Children     597 

Meedlewomen,  Snop women,  6lc 2^^ 

Small  Dealers    . , , ]52 

Labourers  and  Journeymen     i72 

Teachers 66 

Shopmen , 135 

Various  minor  Clashes 205 

Making  a  total  of 3471 

Deposit  accounts  then  open  in  the  Savings'  Bank  of 
the  Parish  of  Marylebone,  alone« 


ALL  FOOLS'  DAY. 


Twas  on  the  morn  when  April  doth  appear. 
And  wets  the  primrose  with  its  maiden  tear ; 
'Twas  on  the  morn  when  laughing  Folly  rules, 
And  calls  her  sons  around,  and  dubs  them  Fools  ; 
Bids  them  be  bold,  some  untried  path  explore, 
Amd  do  such  deeds  as  Fools  ne*er  did  before. 

The  following  brief  notice,  extracted  (chiefly)  from 
Brand's  interesting  work  on  Popular  Antiquities,  may 
be  deemed  acceptable  by  onr  readers  at  the  present 
period  of  the  year.  Like  many  a  custom  derived 
from  remote  antiquity,  the  fooleries  of  the  first  of 
April  have  been  fancifully  traced  up  to  various 
origins,  most  of  which,  by  their  plausibility,  lay 
great  claim  to  our  belief  j  the  only  difficulty  consists 
in  deciding  between  their  respective  merits.  It  will 
be  well  it  any  reason  can  be  given  for  the  existence 
of  so  absurd  a  custom.  Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almanac 
for  1760,  raises  a  most  rational  doubt,  as  to  whether 
the  simpleton  who  is  sent  on  a  sleeveless  errand  on 
this  day,  is  a  greater  fool  than  he  who  sends  him  5 — 

'Tis  a  thing  to  be  disputed. 

Which  is  the  greatest  Fool  reputed, 
The  man  that  mnoeently  went. 
Or  he  that  him  design'dly  sent. 

The  French  have  their  All  Fools'  Day,  and  call  the 
person  imposed  upon  An  April  Fish,  (Poisson  d'AvrilJ 
whom  we  term  an  April  Fool.  Bellinger,  in  his  Etymo- 
^09y  ^f  French  Proverbs,  endeavours  at  the*  follo>ying 
explanation  of  this  custom.  The  word  *•  Poisson,"  he  con- 
tends, is  corrupted  through  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
from  "  Passion ;"  and  length  of  time  has  almost  totally 
defaced  the  original  intention,  which  was  as  follows :  that, 
as  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour  took  place  about  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  as  die  Jews  sent  Christ  backwards  and 
forwards  to  mock  and  torment  him,  i.e.  from  Annas  to 
Caiaphas,  from  Caiaphas  to  Pilato,  from  Pilate  to  Herod» 
and  from  Herod  back  again  to  Pilate ;  this  ridiculous,  or 
rather  impious,  custom  took  its  rise  from  thence,  by  which 
we  send  about,  from  one  place  to  another,  such  persons  as 
we  think  proper  objects  of  our  ridicule.  Such  is  Bellinger  s 
explanation. 

Something  like  this  (says  the  Gentleman's  Magazitie  for 
July,  1783,)  which  we  call  making  April  Fools,  is  practised 
also  abroad  in  Catholic  countries  on  Innocents'  Day,  on 
which  occasion  people  run  through  all  the  rooms,  making 
a  pretended  search  in  and  under  the  beds,  in  memory,  I 
believe,  of  the  search  made  by  Herod  for  the  discovery  and 
destruction  of  the  Child  Jesus,  and  his  having  been  imposed 
upon,  and  deceived  by  the  Wise  Men,  who,  contrary  to  his 
orders  and  expectation,  "  returned  to  their  own  country 
another  way." 

Maurice,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  speaking  of  *'  the 
first  of  April,  or  the  ancient  Feast  of  the  Vernal  Equinox, 
equally  observed  in  India  and  Britain,"  tells  us,  "  the  first 
of  April  was  anciently  observed  in  Britain  as  a  high  and 

general  festival;"  adding,  some  few  lines  further,  "of 
lose  traits  of  the  jocundity  of  our  fathers,  preserved  in 
Britain,  none  of  the  least  remarkable,  or  ludicrous,  is  that 
relic  of  its  pristine  pleasantry,  the  general  practice  of 
making  April  Fools,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  first  day  of  that 
month;  but  this  Colonel  Pearce  (Asiatic  Researches, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  334,)  proves  to  have  been  an  immemorial 
custom  among  the  Hindoos,  at  a  celebrated  festival  holden 
about  the  same  period  in  India,  which  is  called  the  liuli 
Festival,  *  Durmg  the  Hull,*  says  Colonel  Pearoc^  '  when 
mirth  and  festivity  reign  among  the  Hindoos  of  every  class* 
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one  subject  of  diversion  is  to  send  people  on'errands  and 
expeditions  that  are  to  end  in  disappointia«it»  and  raise  a 
laugh  at  Ihe  expense  of  the  prison  sent," " 

The  P^hUc  Advertiser  for  April  13^;  1789,  gives  the 
following  humorous  Jewish  origin  of  the  custom  of 
making  Fools  on  the  first  of  April. 

"  This  is  said  to  have  begun  from  the  mistake  of  Noah 
in  sending  the  dove  out  of  the  ark  before  the  water  had 
abated,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  among  the  Hebrews, 
whicn  answers  to  our  first  of  April ;  and  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  deliverance,  it  was  thought  proper,  whoever 
Ibrgot  so  remarkable  a  circumstance,  to  punish  them  by 
sending  them  upon  some  sleeveless  errand,  similar  to  that 
ineffectual  message  upon  which  the  bird  was  sent  by  the 
Patriarch." 

Another  paper  for  the  1st  of  April,  1792,  says, 
"  No  antiquary  has  even  tried  to  explain  the  custom  of 
making  April  Fools.  The  writer  recollects  that  he  has 
met  with  a  conjecture  somewhere,  that  April  Day  is  cele- 
brated as  part  of  the  festivity  of  New  Year's  Day.  That 
day  used  to  be  kept  on  the  25th  of  March.  All  antiquaries 
know  that  an  octave,  or  eight  days,  usually  completed  the 
festivals  of  our  forefathers.  If  so,  April  Day,  making  the 
octave's  close,  may  be  supposed  to  be  employed  in  fbol- 
making,  all  other  sports  having  been  exhausted  in  the 
foregoing  seven  days. ' 

The  "  conjecture*'  just  alluded  to^  was  probably  the 

following  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Pegg^  the  venerable 

Rector  of  Whittington,  in  Derbyshire.     It  is  to  be 

found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1766. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difliiculty  to  account  for  the  ex- 
pression, "An  April  Fool,"  and  the  strange  custom  so 
universally  prevalent  throughout  this  kinff£m,  of  people 
making  fools  of  one  another,  on  the  first  ox  April,  by  try- 
ing to  impose  upon  each  other,  and  sending  one  another, 
upon  that  day,  upon  frivolous,  ridiculous,  and  absurd 
errands.  I  have  found  no  traces,  either  of  the  name  or  of 
the  custom,  in  other  countries,  insomuch  that  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  indigenal  custom  of  our  own.  Now,  to 
account  for  it;  the  name  undoubtedly  arose  from  the 
custom,  and  this  I  think  arose  from  hence:  our  year  for- 
merly began,  as  to  some  purposes,  and  in  some  respects, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year,  at  whatever  time  that  was 
supposed  to  be,  was  always  esteemed  an  high  Festival, 
and  that  both  amongst  the  ancient  Romans  and  with  us. 
Now  great  Festivals  were  usually  attended  with  an  Octave, 
that  is,  they  were  wont  to  continue  eight  days,  whereof 
the  first  and  last  were  the  principal ;  and  you  will  find  the 
1st  of  April,  is  the  Octave  of  the  25th  of  March,  and  the 
close,  or  ending,  consequently,  of  that  Feast,  which  was 
both  the  Festival  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  the  New 
Year.  From  hence  as  I  take  it,  it  became  a  day  of  extra- 
ordinary mirth  and  festivity,  especially  amongst  the  lower 
sorts,  who  are  apt  to  pervert  and  make  a  bad  use  of  insti- 
tutions which  at  first  might  be  very  laudable  in  themselves. 

We  will  close  our  extracts  with  a  further  suggestion 
from  the  indefatigable  antiquary,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  above  notices,  and  leave  our  readers 
to  select  for  themselves  the  origin,  which  they  may 
deem  the  most  plausible. 

Calling  this  "  All  Fools*  Day,"  seems  to  denote  it  to  be 
a  different  day  firom  the  Feast  of  Fools,  which  was  held  on 
the  1st  of  January :  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  word 
"  All,"  here  is  a  corruption  of  our  northern  word  "  auld," 
for  old ;  because  I  find  in  the  ancient  Romish  Calendar, 
(which  I  have  so  often  cited,)  mention  made  of  a  "  Feast 
of  Old  Fools."  It  must  be  granted  that  this  Feast  stands 
there  on  the  1st  of  another  month,  November:  but  then 
it  mentions  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  by  a  removal ; 
"  The  Feast  of  Old  Foohi  is  removed  to  this  day."  Such 
removals,  indeed,  in  the  very  crowded  Romish  Calendars, 
were  often  obliged  to  be  made. 

There  is  nothing  hardly  that  will  bear  a  clearer  demon- 
stration, than  that  the  primitive  Christians,  by  way  of 
conciliating  the  Pagans  to  a  better  worship,  humoured 
their  prejudices  by  yielding  to  a  conformity  of  names,  and 
even  of  customs,  where  they  did  not  essentially  interfere 
with  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel  doctrine.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  quiet  their  possession,  and  to  secure  their 


tenure ;  an  admirable  expedient,  and  extremely  fit,  in  those 
barbarous  times,  to  prevent- the  people  fipm  retumioi^to 
their  old  religioa.  Atnobg  these,  in  ifenitatioii  ef  tbe  Rd- 
man  Satumalia,  was  the  Festmm  FtUu^tumf  *(Fca6t  «f 
Fools,)  when  part  of  the  jollity  of  the  season,  t^as  a  bur- 
lesque election  of  a  mock  Pope,  mock  Cardinals*,  &c. 
attended  with  a  thousand  ridiculous  and  indecent  cere- 
monies, gambols,  and  antics,  all  allusively  to, the  explode 
pretensions  of  the  Druids,  whom  these  sports  were  calcu- 
lated to  expose  to  scorn  and  derision. 

This  Feast  of  Fools  had  its  designed  effect,  and  con- 
tributed, perhaps,  more  to  the  extermination  of  those 
heathens,  than  all  the  collateral  aids  of  fire  and  sword. 
The  continuance  of  customs,  (especially  droll  ones,  which 
suit  the  gross  taste  of  the  multitude,)  after  the  cause  of 
them  has  ceased,  is  a  great  but  no  uncommon  absurdity. 

One  epithet  of  Old  Fools  does  not  ill  accord  with  the 
pictures  of  Druids  transmitted  to  us.  The  united  appear- 
ance of  age,  sanctity,  and  wisdom,  which  these  ancient 
priests  assumed,  doubtless  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  deception  of  the  people.  The  Christian  teachers, 
in  their  labours  to  undeceive  the  fettered  multitudes,  would 
probably  spare  no  pains  to  pull  off  the  mask  from  these 
venerable  hypocrites,  and  point  out  to  their  converts,  that 
age  was  not  always  synonymous  with  wisdom ;  that  youth 
was  not  the  peculiar  period  of  folly:  but  that  together 
with  young  ones,  there  were  also  old  (auld J  Fools, 

N.  P.  S. 

*  Andrew,  savs  the  author  of  the  Essay  to  retrieve  the  ancient 
Celtic,  whom  ne  is  here  quoting,  si^ifies  a  head  Druid,  or 
Divine.  Hence  it  was  that,  wnen  the  Chnstians,  by  way  of  exploding 
the  Druids,  turned  them  into  ridicule,  in  their  xeast,  or  Hohdays  of 
Fools,  one  of  the  buffoon  personues  was  a  "  Merry  Andrew." 
Mr.  Pennant  curiously  remarks  in  liis  Zoology, — "  It  is  very  sin- 

![ular,  that  most  nations  give  the  name  of  their  favourite  dish  to  the 
acetious  attendant  upon  every  mountebank  (Merr^  Andrew) ;  thus 
the  Dutch  call  him  Pickled  Herring;  the  Italians,  Macaroni  ; 
the  French,  Jean  Patagg;  the  Germans,  Hans  Wurst,  i.e.  Jack 
Saxitag$ ;  and  we  dignify  him  with  the  title  of  Jack  Pudding,** 


Wb  had  an  amusing  account  of  an  adventure  which  had 
occurred  at  Kazeroon,  to  two  gentlemen  of  the  Mission, 
who  had  been  sent  some  months  before  to  Shiraz.  One  of 
these,  a  relation  of  the  Elchee,  (ambassador,)  was  particu- 
larly averse  to  what  he  deemed  unnecessary  fatigue  of 
body.  But  he  and  his  companion  had  their  curiosity  so 
much  raised,  by  the  accounts  they  received  of  two  stranj^e 
creatures  that  were  said  to  be  in  a  house  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  that,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
(fbr  it  was  winter,)  and  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  they 
determined  to  go  and  see  them. 

In  answer  to  their  inquiries,  one  man  said  "  these  crea- 
tures are  very  like  birds,  for  they  have  feathers  and  two 
legs,  but  then  their  head  is  bare,  and  has  a  fleshy  look,  and 
one  of  them  hae  a  long  beard  on  its  breast.**  But  the  chief 
point  on  which  they  dwelt,  was  the  singularity  of  their 
voice,  which  was  altogether  unlike  that  of  any  other  bird 
they  had  ever  heard  of  or  seen.  An  old  man,  who  had 
gone  from  Kazeroon  to  see  them,  declared  it  was  a  gut- 
tural sound  very  Uke  Arabic,  but  confessed  that,  though  he 
had  listened  with  great  attention,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
make  out  one  word  they  uttered. 

When  the  party  arrived,  very  fatigued,  at  the  end  of 
tlieir  journey,  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  village  where 
the  objects  of  curiosity  were  kept  came  out  to  meet  them. 
Being  conducted  to  the  house  where  the  birds  were  shut 
up,  the  door  was  opened,  and  out  marched  a  turkey-cock 
and  hen !  the  former,  rejoicing  in  his  release  from  oonfine- 
ment,  immediately  commenced  his  Arabic.  The  Persiaus 
who  came  from  Kazeroon  were  lost  in  astonishment,  while 
our  two  friends  looked  at  each  other  with  that  expression 
of  countenance  which  indicates  a  doubt,  between  an  incli-> 
nation  to  laugh  or  be  angry ;  the  former  feeling,  however, 
prevailed.  Their  merriment  surprised  the  Persians,  who, 
on  being  informed  of  its  cause,  seemed  disappointed  to 
hear  that  the  birds,  which  appeared  so  strange  to  them, 
were  very  common,  both  in  India  and  England. 

From  the  account  given  by  the  possessor  of  the  turkeys, 
it  appeared  that  they  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  or  a. 
vessel  in  the  Gulf,  and  had  gradually  come  to  the  part  of 
the  interior  where  they  then  were. — Sketches  of  Persia^ 
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NATIONAL  STATUES. 

No.  V.     Stattje  of  King  Wii^liam  the  Third, 

IN  St.  James's  Square. 

The  engraving  on  the  preceding  page  represents  the 
large  equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  of  King  William 
the  Third,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  St.  James's 
Square,  and  forms  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of 
the  metropolis.  It  was  cast  by  Mr.  Bacon,  son  of 
the  celebrated  John  Bacon  the  scidptor,  (a  son 
worthy  of  such  a  sire,)  and  erected  in  the  year  1808. 

This  statue  was  executed,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Samuel  Travers  Esq.,  who  had  lived  in  the  reign  of 
King  William,  and  who,  in  his  will,  dated  July  6th, 
1 724,  calls  him, "  his  master  King  William  the  Third." 
After  bequeathing  considerable  sums  to  various 
charitable  purposes,  he  there  directs,  that  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  his  sovereign,  in  bronze,  should  be 
erected,  either  in  St.  James's  Square,  or  in  the 
Poultry.  It  being  found  next  to  impossible,  in  these 
later  days,  to  fix  it  in  the  Poultry,  it  was,  of  course, 
assigned  to  its  present  position.  It  is  curipus,  indeed, 
to  contemplate  the  change  that  h^  ta^^en  place  in 
the  aspect  of  London,  since  the  date  of  t)iat  will. 
*'  I  have,"  says  an  ingenious  modern  author,  "  met 
with  several  old  persons  in  my  youngeV  days,  who 
remembered  that  there  was  but;  ^  single  house,  a 
cake-house,  between  the  Mews-g^te  at  Charing-cross, 
and  St.  James's  Palace-gate,  where  now  stand  the 
stately  piles  of  St.  James's  Square,  formerly  a  place  for 
cudgel-playing,  &c..  Pall  Mall,  and  other  fi^e  streets.'' 

In  1725,  the  year  after  the  death  of  ]V$r.  Trz^vers, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  for  adorning  St. 
James's  Square :  but  the  will  was  disputed  by  sur- 
viving relations,  and  throwQ  into  chancery,  and  was 
not  confirmed  for  many  years.  It  also  appears, 
that  the  bequest  had  been  forgotten,  until  the  money 
was  foimd  in  the  list  of  unclaimed  dividends.  In 
consequence  of  all  this  delay,  the  commission  was 
reserved  for  the  employment  of  a  modern  artist. 

The  statue  which  is  admirably  executed,  an4 
possesses  great  expression,  is  of  the  same  general 
dimensions  as  that  of  King  Charles  e^t  Charing- cross. 
The  bronze  is  about  half  au  inch  in  thickness,  the 
legs  of  the  horse  excepted,  which  are  solid.  It  was, 
at  the  time  of  its  being  cast,  supposed  by  some  persons, 
to  have  been  one  of  the  works  left  unfinished  by  the 
elder  Bacon,  who  at  his  death,  directed  that  his 
second  son,  John  Bacon,  should  continue  in  the  pro- 
fession of  sculpture,  and  Qnish  the  works  which  he 
had  left  incomplete.  But  it  is  right  to  add,  that 
the  whole  of  the  beautiful  statue  here  described,  was 
performed  since  the  death  of  the  father,  by  a  sepcurate 
contract,  entered  into  with  the  present  Mr.  Bacon. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  would  like  to  know 
more  of  the  person  represented  by  the  statue,  and, 
in  the  words  of  Addison,  to  be  informed  "  whether 
he  was  a  dark  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric 
disposition,  with  other  particulars  of  the  like  nature," 
we  add  the  following  short,  but  spirited  sketch  of 
the  person  and  character  of  William.  It  is  extracted 
from  a  history  of  Great  Britain,  comprising  the 
events  from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  accession 
of  George  the  First,  and  written  originally  in  Latin 
by  Alexaader  Cunningham,  minister  from  the  last- 
mentioned  sovereign  to  the  republic  of  Vienna. 
After  describing  the  circumstances  attending  the 
king's  death  at  Kensington,  which  was  occasioned  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  in  consequence  of  breaking  his 
collar-bone  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  when  hunting, 
the  author  continues  :— 

King  William  was  of  a  middle  stature,  and  had  chesnut- 
colour^  hair ;  he  had  a  piercing  eye,  a  hooked  nose^  round 
shoulders,  and  slea4er  legs ;  hia  appearance  was  not  un- 


comely, whether  standing  or  sitting,  but  he  was  most 
gracetul  on  horseback.  In  his  common  conversation  he 
was  courteous  and  affable ;  in  matters  of  importance  grave 
and  reserved,  and  on  no  occasion  did  he  sink  below  his 
dignity.  He  was  sometimes  apt  to  be  choleric,  but  the  heat 
of  his  temper  vented  itself  among  certain  of  his  household 
and  physicians.  He' was  so  mild  and  merciful,  that  he 
would  have  pardoned  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  a|id  even 
those  who  had  conspired  against  his  own  life,  if  the  Parlia- 
ment had  not  prevailed  with  him  to  the  contrary.  In 
various  kinds  of  eloquence  no  man  was  more  acute,  senten- 
tious, x)r  polite.  In  doubtful  or  dangerous  cases,  he  dis- 
played wonderful  quickness,  alacrity,  and  singular  benevo- 
lence, and  not  less  address  to  gain  the  favour  of  other 
princes,  and  to  endear  himself  to  God  and  man.  Such  was 
nis  beniprnity,  that  he  seemed  neither  in  his  private  capa- 
city desirous  of  nches,  nor  in  his  public,  desirous  of  a 
crown  tfi  gratify  his  ambition,  but  to  qualify  himself  the 
bettor  to  become  an  instrument  of  doing  good. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of 
1806,  evidently  a  great  admirer  of  this  monarch, 
expresses  his  regret,  that  on  walking  through  St. 
James's  Square,  he  found  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  pedestal,  Gulielmus  III.,  and  no  more;  and 
then  suggests  the  insertion  of  a  Latin  inscription,  by 
Akenside,  w^ich  describes  his  character,  and  states 
the  reasons  Britons  have  to  honour  his  memory. 


INDUSTRY. 

A  I.AB0UEBR,  at  Hasketon,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  occu- 
pied four  enclosures,  containing  fourteen  acres  of  pasture- 
land,  at  a  rent  of  £13  a  year,  upon  which  he  kept  two 
cows.  I^e  died  in  1779,  and  these  two  cows,  with  a  very 
little  furniture  and  clothing,  were  all  the  property  that 
devolved,  upon  his  death,  to  his  widow  and  fourteen  children, 
the  eldest  being  a  girl,  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Tlie 
parish  is  within  the  district  of  one  of  the  Incorporateil 
Houses  of  Industry.  Upon  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  the  family,  the  directors  immediately  agreed 
to  relieve  the  widow,  by  taking  seven  of  her  youngest 
children  into  the  house.  This  was  proposed  to  her,  but 
with  greaft  agitation  of  mind,  she  refused  to  part  with  any 
of  her  children :  she  said,  she  ^ould  rather  die  in  working 
for  their  maintenance,  or  go  herself  with  all  of  them  into 
the  house,  and  work  for  tnem  there,  than  either  part  with 
them  all,  or  suffer  any  partiality  to  be  shown  to  them. 
She  then  declared,  that  if  her  landlord  would  continue  her 
in  the  farm,  as  she  called  it,  she  would  undertake  to 
maintain  and  bring  up  all  her  fourteen  children,  witliout 
parochial  assistance.  She  persisted  in  her  resolution ;  and 
being  a  strong  woman,  about  forty-five  years  old,  her  land- 
lord told  her  she  should  continue  his  tenant,  and  hold  it, 
the  first  year,  rent-free.  This  she  accepted  with  much 
thanki\ilness,  and  assured  him  that  she  should  manage 
her  family  without  any  other  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  though  without  her  knowledge,  Mr. 
Way,  the  landlord,  directed  his  steward  not  to  call  upon 
her  at  all  for  his  rent,  conceiving  it  would  be  a  great  thin^ 
if  she  could  support  so  large  a  family,  even  with  that 
advantage.  The  result,*  however,  was,  that  with  the  benefit 
of  her  two  cows,  and  of  the  land,  she  exerted  herself  so  as 
to  bring  up  all  her  children,  twelve  of  whom  she  placed 
out  in  service ;  continuing  to  pay  her  rent  regularly,  of  her 
own  accord,  every  year  aner  the  first.  She  carried  part  of 
the  milk  of  her  two  cows,  together  with  the  cream  and 
butter,  every  day  to  sell,  at  Woodbridge,  a  market-town» 
two  miles  on ;  and  brought  back  bread  and  other  neces- 
saries, with  which,  and  with  her  skim-milk,  butter-mil  k« 
&c.,  she  supported  her  family.  The  eldest  girl  took  ccure 
of  the  rest,  while  the  mother  was  gone  to  Woodbridge,  and 
by  degrees,  as  they  grew  up,  the  children  went  into  the 
service  of  the  neighbouring  tkrmers. 

She  came  at  length  and  informed  her  landlord,  that  all 
her  children,  except  the  two  youneest,  were  able  to  get 
their  own  living,  and  that  she  had  taken  to  the  employment 
of  a  nurse,  wh^ch  was  a  less  laborious  situation,  and  at 
the  same  time,  would  enable  her  to  provide  for  the  two 
remaining  children,  who,  indeed,  could  now  almost  main- 
tain themselves.  She,  therefore,  gave  up  the  land,  ex- 
pressmg  great  gratitude  for  the  enjoymentof  it,  which  had 
afforded  her  the  means  of  supporting  her  family  under  jx 
calamity,  which  must  otherwise  have  driven  both  her  and 
her  children  into  a  workhouse.  C. 
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WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM. 

We    hear  much   said  of  the   exorhitant  wealth   of 
churchmea   of   former  times  j    while  the   beneficial 
purposes  to  which  that  wealth  was  frequently  applied 
are    passed  over  in   silence.     The   subject  of    this 
memoir  is  a  noble  instance  of  Uberality  and  muni- 
ficence.    We  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  private  and  personal  history  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  although  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of 
interest.      He    was    bom    of    humble    parents,    at 
Wykeham,  in  Hampshire,  about  the  year  1324,  hi 
the   reign  of  Edward  the  First.      He  received  his 
education  through  the  kihdness  of  Nicholas  Uvedale, 
a  neighbouring  landholder }  and  in  his  twenty-second 
or  twenty-third  year,  was  received  into  the  service  of 
Edward  the  Third,  at  first,  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
intxMiding  the  buildings  then  going  on  at  Windsor 
Castle.    Such,  however,  were  the  prudence,  Assiduity, 
and    intelligence   displayed   by   Wykeham,   that   he 
gradually  advanced  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
the  king,  imtil,  after  having  passed  through  some 
inferior  employments,  he  was  made,  in  the  year  1366, 
in  the  forty-Second  year  of  his  age.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester; and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

The  latter  office,  however,  Wykeham  did  not  long 
retain.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  his  bishopric, 
he  retired  to  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  his 
diocese.  And,  although,  in  the  troubles  &nd  disturb- 
ances, which  occurred  in  the  latter  days  of  Edward 
the  Third,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  ]^ourth, 
Wykeham  was  often  called  upon  to  take  a  share  in 
public  affairs,  and  never  undertook  them  without 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  nation,  yet 
he  rather  wished  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  episcopal  office,  and  to  the  execution  of  the 
great  design,  which  he  was  anxiously  revolving  in  his 
mind. 

This  design  was  the  creation  of  his  two  Colleges,  of 
Winchester,  and  New  College  Oxford, 

At  an  earlier  period,  the  hberahty  of  pious  men 
had  vented  itself  in  the  foundation  and  endowment 
of  monasteries.  These  institutions,  although  not 
without  their  use  in  the  dark  and  rude  ages  when 
they  arose,  were  less  suited  to  the  advancing  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  had  become  liable  to  gross  abuses  and 
corruptions.  Learning,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  was  beginning  to  revive;  and  the 
great  demand  was  for  •  institutions,  not  to  form 
recluses  and  hermits,  but  men  who  should  be  qualified 
to  take  an  useful  part  in  life,  and,  more  particularly, 
to  fill,  in  an  adequate  manner,  the  office  of  sectdar 
priests. 

This  was  the  want  which  Wykeham  designed  to 
supply;  a  design,  which  he  prosecuted  with  unwearied 
diligence  and  boundless  liberality.  For  this  purpose 
he  founded  his  two  Colleges.  Tlie  first,  that  at 
Winchester,  beside  a  Warden  and  ten  Fellows,  was 
endowed  for  the  ^education  of  seventy  poor  scholars, 
^ho  should  be  instructed  in  the  learning  suited  to 
their  years,  and  current  in  the  times :  the  second,  at 
Oxford,  which  consisted  also  of  a  Warden  and  seventy 
Fellows,  was  to  receive  the  same  scholars,  as  they 
advanced  toward  manhood,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
Theology,  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  Philosophy,  Medicine, 
and  in  the  various  sciences  most  useful  for  the  practice 
of  social  life.  There  was,  l)csides,  a  noble  establish- 
ment of  clerks,  choristers,  and  inferior  officers ;  and 
the  whole  was  endowed  with  funds  on  the  noblest 
scale  of  munificence. 

To  this  great  work  Wykeham  devoted  himself  ff)r 
many  years.  That  the  benefits  of  his  design  might 
uot  be  suspended  until  the  necbssary  buildings  were 


completed,  he  secured,  in  the  intermediate  time,  the 
best  instructions  that  he  could  procure  for  his  seventy 
scholars  at  Winchester,  and  seventy  at  Oxford.  And, 
at  length,  the  two  fabrics  were  finished  with  a  magni- 
ficence of  design,  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  founder  eminently  skilled,  as  Wykeham  was, 
in  architecture.  They  were  each  about  six  years  in 
building.  The  College  at  Oxford  was  opened  and 
entered  on,  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1386;  that  at  Winchester  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1393. 

The  desigti  of  Wykeham  was  one  for  which  he 
had  ho  precedent  before  him ;  nor  has  his  plan  been 
comt)letely  followed  by  more  than  one  person  since, 
and  that  person  was  a  king.  Henry  the  Sixth,  in 
the  following  century,  made  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted ivith  the  institutions  of  Wykeham,  and 
copied  them  for  his  two  Colleges  of  Eton,  and  King's 
College  Cambridge. 

But,  although  oiily  one  individual  was  found  com- 
pletely to  emulate  Wykeham,  the  example  of  his 
munificence  was  ttot  altogether  lost.  One  of  the 
youths,  whom  he  himself  placed  in  his  school,  was 
Henry  Chicheley;  who  afterwards  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  founded  All  Souls'  College  in 
Oxford.  His  school  at  Winchester  was  also  taught 
by  William  of  Wainfleet,  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
attained  the  highest  honours  in  Church  and  State, 
and  became  the  founder  of  Magdalen  College  in  the 
same  University. 

Wykeham  lived  to  see  his  foundations  flourishing 
in  reputation  and  usefulness.  It  was  his  principle 
not  to  leave  his  benefactions  to  take  effect  after  his 
death.  He  expressly  said,  that  he  resolved  to  ex- 
ecute his  designs  during  his  life,  that  he  might 
dee  with  his  own  eyes  their  practical  operation, 
and  apply  to  them  such  securities  and  improve- 
ments, as  experience  might  show  to  him  to  be 
useful.  On  the  same  principle,  he  executed  in  his 
life-time  various  other  works,  which  might  have 
immortalized  any  other  man.  He  repaired  his  castles ; 
he  rebuilt  churches ;  he  made  public  roads.  But  his 
greatest  work  in  architecture,  was  the  re-construction 
of  the  entire  nave  of  his  Cathedral  at  Winchester; 
which  remains,  to  the  present  time,  a  monument  of 
his  genius,  and  exhibits  one  of  our  finest  specimens 
of  the  pointed  style  of  building  prevalent  in  his  age. 

We  must  mention  one  other  very  pleasing  instance 
of  the  liberality  of  this  munificent  Prelate.  By  his 
will  he  had  bequeathed  legacies  and  remembrances  to 
various  friends  and  public  bodies.  And,  in  order  to 
ensure  their  due  appropriation,  he  paid  them  during 
his  life-time  -,  thus  becoming,  in  a  manner,  the  executor 
of  his  own  will. 

William  of  Wykeham  died  in  the  year  1404,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  fdll  of  age  and  honours;  leaving  an 
example  that  cannot  easily  be  paralleled,  of  principles 
directed  by  consummate  prudence  and  judgment,  and 
animated  by  unbounded  generosity. 


A  GREAT  means  of  happiness  is,  a  constant  employment 
for  a  desirable  end,  and  a  consciousness  of  advancement 
towards  that  end. 


One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan, 
Through  the  dark  medmm  of  life's  feverish  dreamt 
Yet  dare  arraign  the  whole  stupendous  plan. 
If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  seem ; 
Nor  is  that  part,  perhaps,  what  mortals  deem. 
Oil  from  apparent  ill  our  blessings  rise : 
Oh  !  then  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem. 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies ; 
For  thou  art  hut  of  dust, — ^be  humblo  and  be  wise. 
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PENSILE  BIRDS'  NESTS. 
Volumes  might  be  written,  and  have  been,  upon 
Birds'  NesU.  The  great  variety  of  materials  and  of 
constructioa  displayed  in  these  interesting  structures, 
is  known  to  every  scbool-boy ;  but  there  is  one  kind 
of  oeata,  of  which  we  arc  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
specimen  to  be  found  in  the  architecture  of  British 
bdrds, — we  allude  to  Pensile,  or  Pendent  Nests. 
There  is  an  account  of  one  of  these  nests,  that  of 
the  Tailor  Bird,  in  our  First  Volume,  page  172  i  and 
some  curious  specimens  of  pendent  nests  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum.  Some  of  these  structures 
are  solitary,  others  are  thickly  clustered  together ;  of 
the  latter  kind  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the 
African  Pensile  Grosbeak,  (Lox'ta  petuilitj  of  which 
live  or  six  hundred  nests  have  been  seen  hanging 
upon  one  tree.  The  Grosbeak's  nest  is  a  sort  of 
basket  of  straw  and  reeds,  in  the  shape  of  a  bag, 
with  the  entrance  below.  It  is  fastened  to  the  twig 
of  a  tree,  and,  generally,  overhangs  a  stream.  The 
birds  go  on  from  year  to  year  hanging  one  nest 
to  another,  so  that  these  at  length  accumulate  to  a 
chain  of  five  or  six  of  them  suspended  from  one  twig. 
Several  vaircties  of  the  Finch  Tribe,  in  South 
Africa,  suspend  their  nests  from  the  branches  of 
trees,  especially  when  they  happen  to  impend  over  a 
river  or  precipice.  The  object  of  this  precaution,  it 
is  supposed,  is  to  secure  their  offspring  from  the 
assaults  of  their  numerous  enemies,  particularly  the 

The  Baya,  or  Bottle- crested  Sparrow,  is  remarkable 
for  its  pendent  nest,  brilliant  plumage,  and  uncommon 
sagacity.  These  birds  arc  found  in  most  parts  of 
Hindoston.  The  nests  are  formed  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner,  by  long  grass  woven  together  in  the  shape 
of  a  bottle,  and  suspended  by  the  other  end  to  the 
extremity  of  a  flexible  branch,  the  more  effectually, 
says  Mr.  Forbes,  to  secure  the  egga  and  young  brood 
from  serpents,  monkeys,  squirrels,  and  birds  of  prey. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  pendent  nesta  is  that 
of  the  Baltimore  Starling,  speaking  of  which  Mr. 
"Wilson,  in  his  American  Ornithology,  says, — "  Almost 
the  whole  genus  of  Orioles  belong  to  America,  and. 


with  few  exceptions,  build  pensOe  nests.  Few  ot 
them,  however,  equal  the  Baltimore  Starling  in  the 

construction  of  these  receptacles  for  their  yonng 

I  have  a  number  of  their  nests  now  before  me,  all 
completed,  and  with  eggs.  One  of  these,  the  neatest, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  of  five  inches  diameter, 

and  seven  inches  in  depth .This  nest  was  hung  on 

the  extremity  of  the  horizontal  branch  of  an  apple- 
tree,  and  was  visible  one  hundred  yards  off,  though 
shaded  by  the  sun,  and  was  the  woilc  of  a  very 
beautiful  bird." 

In  one  of  the  religious  periodical  publications  for 
last  month,  fTht  CkriiHan  ObterverJ  the  Editor,  in 
allusion  to  this  passage  from  Wilson,  has  given  m 
moralizing  turn  to  the  subject  in  the  following  verses^ 
with  which,  for  variety's  sake,  we  shall  coucltide  oar 
present  detached  notices, 

THE  ORIOLE'S  NEST. 
Till  Onole  build*  her  ■  pcosili  nest  - 

It  hanp  by  >  threid,  aad  it  w>v«  in  the  >Ue*  i 
Yet  DO  foo  (larei  ibat  lrin(|uil  ujlum  moieM : 

If  he  tempi  the  fnil  twig,  it  foraakea  him— be  die*. 
1'hi  lion  is  tracked  to  the  wild  tangled  lair; 

In  vain  ihe  whale  sniinks  to  the  dark  ici  wave; 
The  elephant'!  strength  majr  not  bant  the  fell  «Dir«, 

Nor  the  swi It-bounding  fawn  find  retreal  in  her  caTS: 
Vel  tlie  Oriole  linn  in  her  aob  fngile  neM, 

'Hiough  ii  bang  by  a  thiead  and  Is  rocked  b^  Ihe  gale 
Foei  are  near,  yet  no  tumult  approiclie*  her  breail : 

Her  oflspring  no  prowling  iiiatauders  uiaii. 
an^n^  (he  loireni,  unheeded,  alone, 


her  brood ; — 

]  tempt  realm*  uaknowa 

1  dangen  intrude. 


May  my  nGsl  loos 
Unsullied  by  ei 


In  her  fair  leafy  ialand 
Would  ihey  wish  for  loine  patt 

Uy  that  path-way,  so  envied 
Then  blest  be  the  cottage  that  .     .      , 

1  ask  no  new  lies  of  ambition  oi  pride  j 

St  loose.suspended  float  calm  in  mid  air, 
ly  earth,  though  to  eailh  near  allied: 
Vel  nearer  to  heaven  ;  for  death'*  wintry  btait 

The  thread  that  enlinks  me  la  earth  shall  dinever ; 
This  nest  soon  musi  fall — its  fratl  grace  may  not  last 

Hot  (he  soul  disenthralled  shall  be  buoyant  far  ever. 
And  aye  shall  it  sing,  where  a  calm  cloudleai  sky. 

And  a  clime  ever  bright,  heaven's  *pring.lide  disclose 
Where  no  shelter  a  craved,  for  no  danger  is  nigh  ; 

And  the  llutlering  wanderer  *lnk*  to  repose. 
I  have  built  o'er  a  torrent— for  rudo  i*  life's  stream  ; 

I  have  hung  by  a  thread  over  death'*  sullen  wave ; 
Soft  icphyrs  have  lulled  rig  in  youth's  idle  draam. 

Or  (cmpesU  portended  the  night  of  the  |rai<. 
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My  spnng  has  swift  flitted,  my  summer  is  past, 
And  autumo  is  gelding  to  winter's  chill  storm  ; 

May  this  fast-flagging  wing  find  a  seller  at  last, 
Where  no  whirlwinds  the  halcyon  noontide  deform. 

And  find  it  1  shall ;  for  there  waiteth  a  rest — 

So  uttered  the  Hi|^  One;  whose  word  may  not  fail ; — 

I  shall  find  it  where,  deathless,  hope*t  long-sought  behest 
Shall  not  hang  by  a  thread,  or  be  whirled  by  the  gale. 

1'he  Oriole  builds  her  a  pensile  cot ; 

And  pensile  on  earth  be  each  hope  or  fear ; 
Ilejoicing  as  though  I  reioiced  not, 

And  weeping  as  though  unbedimmed  by  a  tear. 

But  the  eagle  repairs  to  the  lofty  rock ; 

Serene  are  the  skies  where  she  plumeth  her  wing ; 
And  1  too  would  build  where  no  tempests  can  shock — 

1  would  build  in  the  land  of  perpetual  spring. 


FiVMILTAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  X.     Dew. 

TnsRE  is  scarcely  a  more  beautiful  siglit  ia  nature 
than  that  which  is  presented  in  a  clear  autumn 
morniug,  soon  after  sun-rise.  Every  leaf  and  spray  is 
united  by  the  light  tissue  of  the  gossamer-spider  s 
web,  on  which  are  threaded  beads  of  transparent  water^ 
glittering  in  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Every 
blade  of  grass  is,  in  like  manner,  enveloped  in  a 
fine  coating  of  moisture,  and  spangled  with  brilliant 
drops.  On  an  attentive  observation,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  light,  which  passes  through  these  minute 
globes  of  water,  is  separated  into  distinct  colours. 
Spots  of  vivid  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  will  be  perceived 
scattered,  apparently  at  random,  over  the  glistening 
surface,  and,  in  some  favourable  points  of  view,  there 
may  be  traced  upon  the  plain  an  iris,  composed  of 
the  same  colours  as  the  rainbow,  and  in  the  same 
order,  but  arranged  in  two  branches  receding  from 
the  eye. 

The  copious  deposition  of  moisture,  which  pro- 
duces this  splendid  spectacle,  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  various  causes.  Fine  rain  may  have  fallen, 
or  there  may  have  been  a  sensible  mist,  or  a  thick 
fog.  But,  in  many  instances,  the  atmosphere  will 
have  appeared  perfectly  clear  during  the  whole  pre- 
ceding night,  and  all  the  brilliant  display  will  have 
been  caused  solely  by  the  dew. 

We  propose  to  show  in  what  manner  the  dew  is 
deported.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppose, 
that  the  dew  falls  in  the  same  manner  as  rain  or 
mist,  only  in  much  finer  particles.  A  very  slight 
observation  will  show  that  dew  is  not  thus  formed ; 
for  it  is  often  deposited  on  the  sides,  and  on  the 
under  part  of  blades  of  grass  and  other  substances, 
>as  well  as  on  their  upper  surfaces. 

Dew,  in  fact,  does  not  fall,  but  is  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  this  phenomenon,  though 
many  may  not  have  thought  much  about  the  cause  of 
it  If  we  bring  a  bottle  from  a  cool  cellar  in  the  sum- 
mer, a  copious  deposition  of  dew  takes  place  upon  its 
outer  surface.  If  a  sudden  hail-storm  drives  against 
the  windows,  a  dew  is  often  deposited  upon  the  inner 
surface.  In  these  and  the  like  instances,  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  air  is  colder  than  the  air 
itself.  And  since  it  is  found  that  heat  always  passes 
from  a  hotter  body  to  one  that  is  colder,  the  invisible 
vapour  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  glass,  loses  part  of  the  heat,  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  it  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
and  is  condensed,  or  reduced  to  the  form  of  water. 

The  moisture  begins  to  be  thus  precipitated  at  a 
certain  temperature,  depending  'upon  the  quantity  of 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  This  temperature  is 
called  the  dew-point 

But  heat  is  given  out  from  one  body  to  another^ 


not  only  when  they  are  close  together,  but  when  they 
are  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  Without  at 
all  attempting  to  show  what  heat  is, .  or  how  it  is 
comnjunicated  from  one  body  to  another,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose  to  know,  that  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  in  all  bodies  towards  an  equality 
of  temperature ;  so  that  if  there  be  two  bodies  heated 
to  different  degrees,  the  heat  of  that  which  is  the 
hotter  is  given  out,  and  increases  the  heat  of  the 
colder  body.  If  the  bodies  are  in  contact,  the  heat 
is  said  to  be  communicated  by  conduction;  if  they 
are  not  in  contact,  the  heat  is  said  to  be  radiated  from 
one  body  to  another. 

When,  for  instance,  wc  are  standing  before  a  fire 
in  a  cold  day,  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  human  body,  that  we  are  sensible  of 
a  great  radiation  of  heat  from  the  fire.  But  if  a 
person  comes  suddenly  into  the  room  from  the  frosty 
atmosphere,  we  arc  sensible  that  he  strikes  cold;  that 
is,  that  the  heat  given  out  by  radiation  from  our 
bodies  to  his,  is  greater  than  that  which  wc  receive  in 
return. 

By  means  of  a  delicate  thermometer,  the  radiation 
of  heat  is  made  very  perceptible:  and  different  bodies 
are  found  to  radiate  heat  with  greater  or  less  readi- 
ness. Among  those  which  radiate  heat  rapidly,  are 
glass,  wool,  the  blades  of  grass,  cotton,  &c. 

Hence,  every  object  in  nature  is  constantly  radi- 
ating heat  from  its  surface.  If  a  body  be  surrounded 
by  objects  which  are  hotter  than  itself,  it  becomes 
heated  by  radiation :  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  objects  which  are  colder  than  itself,  it  becomes 
cooled:  and  its  temperature  will  not  be  sensibly 
altered,  if  the  bodies  around  it  have  nearly  the  same 
temperature  as  itself.  If^  also,  a  body  be  formed  of 
a  substance  which  conducts  heat  badly,  but  radiates 
heat  easily,  the  extremities  of  such  a  body,  when 
exposed  to  other  cooler  bodies,  will  lose  heat  by 
radiation  faster  than  it  can  be  replaced  by  conduction, 
and  will  become  colder  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
bodies. 

Suppose,  now,  an  extensive  plain,  partly  covered 
with  grass,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  a 
serene  night.  If  the  sky  be  overclouded,  the  heat 
radiated  from  all  the  objects  in  the  plain,  will  be  so 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  is  radiated  from  the 
clouds,  that  the  surface  of  the  plain  will  cool  very 
slowly.  But  if  the  clouds  clear  away,  the  beat 
which  is  radiated  ^m  the  plain,  passes  off  into  the 
open  space  of  the  heavens,  and  so  little  is  radiated 
back,  that  the  process  of  cooling  goes  on  with  grea£ 
rapidity.  In  ^^ose  parts  of  the  plain  which  are 
covered  with  sand,  or  stone,  or  other  substances 
which  conduct  heat  well,  the  heat  which  is  radiated 
from  the  surface,  is  speedily  restored  in  part,  by 
heat  passing  along  the  body  from  the  interior,  and 
the  surface  cools  more  slowly.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  blades  of  grass,  or  with  any  flocky 
substance,  such  as  wool,  cobwebs,  and  tiie  like. 
These  substances  radiate  heat  rapidly,  but  conduct  it 
badly.  Hence,  their  surfaces  become  speedily  cool^ 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  cooled  down  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  deW'point,  the  moisture  of  the  air  is 
condensed  upon  them,  or  there  is  a  dew.  If  the 
radiation  of  heat  still  continues,  the  temperature 
of  those  surfaces  may  be  still  fiurther  lowered,  even 
to  the  freezing  point;  and  then  the  deposition  takes 
the  beautiful  form  of  hoar-frost. 

In  order,  then,  that  dew  may  be  deposited,  the 
following  circumstances  must  conspire : 

1.  The  sun  must  be  absent,  or,  at  least,  must  be 
very  near  the  horizon. 

2.  The  atmosphere  must  be  nearly  cnlm :  whence 
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the  Spanish  name  of  dew  is  Serena,  indicating  the  sere- 
nity of  the  sky  when  it  is  most  copiously  deposited*. 

3.  The  sky  must  be  free  from  clouds. 

4.  The  substances,  on  which  the  dew  is  deposited, 
must  be  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sky,  and 
must  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  radiate  heat  easily, 
and  to  conduct  it  with  difficulty. 

Dr.  Wells,  in  his  beautiful  and  philosophical  Essay 
on  Dew,  published  in  1814,  was  the  first  person  who 
fully  explained  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  interesting  natural  phenomenon.  C. 

•  Hence  is  derived  the  word  "  Serenade." 


We  sometimes  saw  a  blue  line  suddenly  drawn  across 
a  field  of  pure  white,  then  anDther  above  it,  and  another, 
all  parallel,  and  attended  each  time,  with  a  loud  crash  like 
cannon,  producing  together,  the  effect  of  long-protracted 
peals  of  thunder.  At  other  times,  some  portion  of  the 
vast  field  of  snow,  or  ratlier  snowy  ice,  gliding  gently 
away,  exposed  to  view  a  new  surface,  of  purer  white  than 
the  first,  and  the  cast-off  drapery  gathering  in  long  folds, 
either  fell  at  once  down  the  precipice,  or  disappeared 
beliind  some  intervening  ridge,  which  the  sameness  of 
colour  rendered  invisible,  and  was  again  seen  soon  after, 
in  another  direction,  shooting  out  of  some  narrow  channel, 
a  cataract  of  white  dust,  which,  observed  through  a  tele- 
scope, was,  however,  found  to  be  composed  of  broken 
fragments  of  ice  or  compact  snow,  many  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm  a  village,  if  there  had  been  any  in  the 
valley  where  they  fell.  I  must  own,  that  while  we  shut 
our  ears,  the  mere  sight  might  dwindle  down  to  the  effect 
of  a  feill  of  snow  from  the  roof  of  a  house ;  but  when  the 
potent  sound  was  heard,  along  the  whole  range  of  manv 
miles,  when  the  time  of  aw^l  suspense,  between  the  fall 
and  the  crash  was  measured,  the  imagination  taking  flight, 
outstripped  all  bounds  at  once,  and  went  beyond  the 
mighty  reality  itself. — Simond's  Switzerland, 

Thskb  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  Malayan  forests, 
than  the  grandeur  of  the  vegetation  I  The  magnitude  of 
the  flowers,  creepers  and  trees,  contrasts  stiikingly  with 
the  stunted  and,  I  had  almost  said,  pigmy  vegetation  of 
England.  Compared  with  our  forest-trees,  your  largest 
oak  is  a  mere  dwarf.  Ilere,  we  have  creepers  and  vines, 
entwining  larger  trees,  and  hanging  suspended  for  more 
than  a  hundred  feet,  in  girth  not  less  than  a  man  s  body, 
dnd  many  much  thicker ;  the  trees  seldom  under  a  hun- 
dred, and  gciverally  approaching  a  hundred  and  sixty,  to 
two  hundi-ed  feei  in  height.  One  tree  that  we  measured, 
was,  in  circumference,  time  yards !  and  this  is  nothing  to 
one  I  measured  Ih  Jaia. — Siu  Stamford  Raffles. 


A  biRCUMSTANCE  oocurred  here,  (CawoorO  which  marks 
the  superstitious  fears  of  the  nfitives.  The  coolies^  (or 
porters,)  in  passing  through  the  forest,  cainae  upon  a  tiger, 
•crouched,  on  the  path;  they  immediately  stopped,  and 
addressed  hini  in  terms  of  supplication,  assuring  him, 
they  were  pooi*  people,  carrying  the  i\ian  Basar^  great 
mail's  luggage,  who  would  be  Vfery  angry  with  them,  if 
they  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and,  therefore,  they  imploded 
permission  to  pass  quietly,  and  without  molestation.  The 
tiger,  being  startled  at  their  appearance,  got  up,  and 
walked  quietly,  into  the  depths  of  the  forest ;  and  they  came 
on,  perfectly  satisfied'  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their 
petition,  that  they  passed  In  safety. — ^Lady  Raffles's 
Journey  in  Sumafra, 

The  King  of  the  Island  Toobow,  is  himself  a  Christian. 
This  personage  came  on  board,  and  paid  the  c^tain  a 
visit.  While  on  board,  he  unconsciously  conveyed  a  severe 
practical  reproof  to  certain  persons,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. He  sat  down  at  the  captain's  table  to  partake  of  some 
refreshment,  and  though  he  was  helped,  paused  ere  he 
began  to  eat,  and  on  his  beih^  asked  why  he  did  not  begin, 
he  replied,  that  he  was  waiting  to  say  grace;  (for  this 
had  been  omitted  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  too  fre- 
quently is.)  IJowever,  the  captain  and  the  rest  immediately 
arose,  somewhat  ashamed  at  being  thus  put  to  the  blush, 
by  one,  whom  they  doubtless  considered  as  infinitely  their 
inferior  in  intellectual  qualities.  Upon  which  the  king 
arose  very  seriously,  and  gave  thanks,  previous  to  com- 
meoeing  hi^  repfaU'-r-Extract  from  a  Letter^  dated  Ton- 
ffataboop  Friendly  Islands,  May  27, 1833. 


THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD. 

No.  III.     The  Repulse  of  the  French  at 

Vim  I  era. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1807,  that 
Buonaparte  and  the  then  King  of  Spain  agreed  to 
unite  in  seizing  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  arranged 
a  plan  for  the  partition  of  the  whole  territory  under 
the  Portuguese  dominion. 

Before  the  end  of  that  year,  a  body  of  French 
troops,  under  General  Junot,  had  marched  through 
Spain,  and  taken  possession  of  Lisbon;  while  a 
Spanish  army  had  invaded  Portugal,  north  and  south. 
But  the  court  of  Spain  soon  began  to  repent  of 
ha\ing  joined  in  this  nefarious  project,  and  to  suspect 
the  sincerity  of  its  wily  ally;  for  Napoleon,  taking 
advantage  of  the  dissensions  that  raged  among  the 
Royal  Family,  amused  and  cajoled  King  Charles  and 
his  son  Ferdinand,  and  keeping  both  parties  in  alarm 
and  suspense,  succeeded  in  marching  his  armies  into 
Spain,  and  obtaining  hold  of  the  principal  frontier 
fortresses,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  his 
troops  that  were  in  Portugal.  The  French  soon  after- 
wards entered  Madrid,  and  Buonaparte,  contriving  to 
inveigle  both  Charles  and  Ferdinand  into  his  power 
at  Bayonne,  caused  them  to  renounce  all  claims 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain  in  his  favour.  The  Spanish 
people,  justly  indignant  at  these  proceedings,  took 
up  arms  against  the  French,  and  applied  to  England 
for  assistance,  which  was  instantly  given.  Arms 
and  ammunition,  money  and  clothing,  were  forwarded 
to  them;  and  a  body  of  9000  troops,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  assembled  at  Cork,  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  directed  towards  the  Peninsula. 

The  British  troops  sailed  from  Cork  on  the  1 2th 
of  July,  1808,  and  soon  afterwards  arrived  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal.  They  began  to  disembark  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  but  the  operation  was  so  difficult,  that 
it  was  not  completed  until  the  5  th ;  and  on  that  day. 
General  Spencer  arrived  from  Gibraltar,  bringing 
with  him  a  reinforcement,  which  swelled  their 
numbers  to  12,300  tnen.  Junot  quickly  heard  of 
their  arrival,  and  was  greatly  embarrs^sed  on  account 
of  the  scattered  state  of  his  army.  General  Laborde, 
justly  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French 
generals,  was  despatched  item  Lisbon  with  3000 
infantry,  500  or  600  cavalry,  and  five  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  directed  tq  advance  towards  Leria ; 
while  General  Loison,  with  between  7000  and  8000 
men,  was  directed  to  effect  a  junction  with  Laborde. 

The  rapidity  of  the  British  general's  movements 
completely  destroyed  this  arrangement.  Before 
either  Loison  or  Laborde  could  reach  Leria,  the 
British  had  already  taken  possession  of  it ;  the  line 
of  communication  between  those  generals  was  thus 
cut,  and  as  their  junction  could  only  now  be  effected 
by  a  circuitous  route,  Laborde  was  exposed  to  be 
attacked  alone,  by  an  enemy  who  more  than  doubled 
him  in  numbers.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  availed  himself 
of  the  advantage,  and  moving  briskly  on,  came  up 
with  Laborde  at  Roli^a.  The  French  were  attacked, 
and  driven  successively  from  two  strong  positions, 
which  their  able  generid  had  most  skilfully  selected, 
and  which  he  defended  in  a  most  brave  and  soldier- 
like manner.  They  retired  along  the  road  leading  to 
Torres  Vedras,  but  Sir  Arthur  was  prevented  from 
pursuing  them,  because  that  movement  would  have 
led  him  away  from  the  sea ;  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  remain  near  the  coast,  in  order  to  cover  the 
landing  of  some  reinforcements  which  had  just 
arrived.  On  the  20th,  the  whole  army  was  re-or- 
ganised, and  preparation  made  for  resuming  offensive 
operations  on  the  morrow.      But    at  this  critical 
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moment.  Sir  Arthur  was  superseded  in  the  chief 
command  of  the  army;  and  his  successor,  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  venture  upon  any 
offensive  movement,  until  some  reinforcements,  which 
were  expected  under  Sir  John  Moore,  should  arrive, 
and  the  whole  army  be  concentrated. 

In  the  mean  while,  Jimot  was  not  idle  -,  leaving  a 
sufficient  force  in  Lisbon,  and  the  forts  on  the  Tagus, 
he  quitted  that  city  on  the  15th,  with  a  reserve  of 
2000  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  10  pieces  of  artillery, 
carrying  with  him,  also,  his  grand  ps^rk  of  ammu- 
nition, and  a  military  chest  containing  one  million  of 
francs.  Pushing  forward  himself  to  Alcoentre,  \ie 
there  found  Loison,  who  was  trying  to  re-establish 
his  communication  with  Laborde.  That  general  bad 
reached  Santarem  on  the  13th,  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  weather  had  \ieen  intensely  hot,  without 
a  cl'^ud  in  the  sky,  or  a  breath  of^  air  stirring. 
Whol^  companies  ha4  laiu  down  ^^l>o^  the  wayj 
many  died  of  thirst,  and  more  would  have  perished, 
if  the  v'>fficcrs  of  the  staff,  as  soop  as  they  arrived  i^t 
that  chy,  had  not  go^e  out  with  a  gre^t  number  of 
the  inhi:bitants,  parrying  water  ai^d  brandy  to  refresl^ 
them,  ai^d  carts  to  convey  tl^ose  who  were  U^ab]^  to 
proceed  further  on  foot.  Each  of  ^joiso^i's  Ipng 
marches  at  this  time,  is  sai4  to  liave  cost  hiw  not 
less  than  an  hundred  men;  i^nd  his  troops  were  so 
dreadfully  exhausted,  that  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
main two  days  at  Santarerp.  At  length,  by  the  20th, 
Jonot  had  assembled  his  whole  force  at  Torres 
Vedras,  in  number  about  14,000  men;  and  then 
reorganizing  his  army,  he  began  to  prepare  for  a 
decisive  battle. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  British  at  Vimiera, 
had  been  taken  up  merely  as  a  temporary  position, 
and  without  any  expectation  on  their  part,  of  being 
called  upon  to  fight  a  battle  there.  The  village  itself, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  through  which  the 
little  river  Maceira  Hows,  contained  the  park  and 
commissariat  stores  -,  in  front,  arose  a  rugged  isolated 
height,  on  which  was  posted  the  centre;  the  right 
rested  on  a  mountain  that  swept  in  a  half-circle 
from  the  village  to  the  sea-coast,  and  the  left,  which 
was  composed  merely  of  a  few  piquets,  occupied 
another  mountain,  extending  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  village.  On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  about 
seven  o'clock,  a  cloud  of  dust  was  observed  beyond 
the  nearest  hills,  and  soon  an  advanced  guard  of 
horse,  was  seen  to  crown  the  heights  to  the  south- 
ward, and  to  send  forward  scouts  on  every  side. 
Presently,  columns  of  infantry  began  to  move  succes- 
sively along  the  road  leading  to  Lourinham ;  and  as 
they  passed  by,  in  front  of  the  British  centre,  it 
became  evident  that  a  battle  was  their  object,  and 
that  too,  on  the  left  of  the  British,  which  Junot  had 
rightly  judged  to  be  weak.  Sir  Arthur  quickly  saw 
their  plan,  and  he  promptly  met  it,  by  moving  a 
strong  force  from  his  right  to  support  his  left.  The 
route  of  these  troops  lay  across  the  valley  behind 
the  village,  and  their  passage  being  quite  screened  by 
the  high  hill  in  its  front,  was  thus  unknown  to  Junot, 
who  afterwards,  to  his  surprise,  found  a  powerful 
front  of  battle,  where  he  had  expected  only  a  weak 
Hank.  The  French  army  consisted  of  two  divisions 
of  infantry,  under  Loison  and  Laborde  respectively, 
a  third  under  Kellerman,  which  was  composed  of 
grenadiers,  and  kept  as  a  reserve,  and  a  fourth,  of 
cavalry,  under  General  Margaron;  together  with  23 
pieces  of  artillery. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  French  began  the  fight. 
The  divisions  of  Loison  and  Laborde,  advanced 
in  two  separate  attacks,  the  one  headed  by  those 
Generals  in  person,  against  the  British  centre ;  the 


other,  under  Generals  Brennier  and  Solignac,  directed 
against  the  British  left,  partly  upon  its  front,  and 
partly  upon  its  flank. 

Loison's  men  came  on  boldly,  and  with  the  cha- 
racteristic impetuosity  of  French  troops.  They  forced 
in  the  skirmishers  at  once,  but  were  received  with 
a  sharp  discharge  of  musketry.  Some  close  and 
heavy  firing  ensued,  v^xid  the  order  was  then  given 
to  use  the  bayonet.  The  enemy  "  came  to  the 
charge  bravely,"  says  Mr.  Soutbey,  "and  stood 
it  for  a  mqment)"  m  that  moment  their  foremost 
rank  fell  "  like  a  line  of  grass  before  the  mowers." 
This  is  not  the  flourish  of  an  historian,  seeking 
artinlly  to  embellish  details  which  PP  art  can  render 
interesting  to  any  but  military  readers;  it  is  the 
language  of  an  actor  in  the  scene,  who  could  not 
call  it  to  mind  in  fifter-hours  withont  shuddering; 
for  the  very  nien,  whose  superiority  was  thus  decidedly 
prpvecj,  could  not  speak  without  involuntary  awe,  of 
so  cpn^plete  and  instantaneous  a  destruction,  produced 
as  it  was,  not  t^y  artillery  or  explosions,  but  by  their 
own  ^ct  and  ueed,  ana  the  strength  of  their  own 

hearts  and  be^nds." 

Simultaneously  with  Loison's  attack,  a  dense 
colun^n  of  2Q0Q  n^^n,  led  by  Laborde,  and  preceded 
by  f^  cloud  of  light  troops,  advanced  towards  the 
oppQsing  lines  5  the  Qritish  artillery,  from  the  height 
on  which  they  were  posted,  opened  a  terrible  fire, 
and  shattered  them  much ;  yet  the  French,  notwith- 
standing, came  on  like  good  soldiers,  and  driving  in 
the  English  skirmishers,  quickly  made  their  way  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  But  here  they  were  met  by 
the  50th  regiment,  which,  first  pouring  in  a  deadly 
volley  among  the  thick  masses,  then  charged  them 
front  and  flank  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  them, 
back  confusedly.  Loison's  attack  had  been,  at  the 
same  time,  repulsed ;  and  Colonel  Taylor,  seizing.the 
opportunity,  burst  in  with  his  handful  of  dragoons, 
among  the  retreating  masses,  and  pursued  them  to  a 
considerable  distance,  with  much  slaughter.  But 
Margaron  soon  espied  the  weakness  of  this  gallant 
and  devoted  band;  and  galloping  down  upon  them 
fiercely  with  his  horsemen,  slew  the  colonel,  and  cut 
half  of  the  men  to  pieces.  Kellerman  now  brought 
his  reserve  into  action ;  a  part  was  employed  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  beaten  troops,  while  the  other 
moved  vigorously  to  attack  the  extreme  left  of  the 
British  centre,  which  occupied  a  church  and  church- 
yard that  blocked  the  road  leading  over  the  height  to 
the  village.  Towards  this  spot  the  43rd  regiment 
was  engaged  in  a  hot  skimfish  among  some  vineyards, 
with  a  part  of  Laborde*s  division.  ''  The  grenadiers 
coming  on  at  a  brisk  pace,*'  says  Colonel  Napier, 
"beat  back  the  advanced  companies  of  the  43rd; 
but  to  avoid  the  artillery  that  swept  their  left,  they 
dipped  a  little  into  the  ravine,  and  were  taken  on  the 
other  flank  by  the  guns  of  the  eighth  and  fourth 
brigades,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  43rd,  rallying  in 
a  mass,  broke  down  upon  the  head  of  the  column  at 
a  moment  when  the  narrowness  of  the  way,  and  the 
discharges  of  the  artillery,  had  somewhat  disordered 
its  formation;  a  short  yet  desperate  fight  took  place; 
the  enemy  was  repulsed  in  disorder,  but  the  regiment 
suffered  severely." 

All  the  enemy's  attempts  upon  the  British  centre 
were  now  entirely  defeated.  In  the  mean  while. 
General  Brennier  had  marched  against  the  left.  But 
coming  unexpectedly  upon  a  ravine,  which  protected 
its  front,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  ignorant,  he  got  entangled  among  the 
rocks  and  watercourses.  Solignac,  leading  his  men 
round,  beyond  the  end  of  this  ravine,  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  English 
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kft  was  posted,  thinkiug  to  fall  upon  their  flank. 
But  he  found  a  strong  force  th«re,  which  instantly 
])nrc  down  upon  him,  and  spreading  out  as  the  ridge 
on  which  it  moved  widened,  drove  him  quickly  back. 
Solignac  himself  wai  carried  from  the  field,  severely 
wounded ;  six  of  his  guns  were  captured,  and  leaving 
two  regiments  to  guard  them,  the  English  general 
(l''ergu8on)  pressed  sharply  forward  upon  the  dis- 
ordered columns  of  the  French.  At  this  moment, 
Brennicr  extricated  himself  from  the  ra\-ine,  and  for 
on  instant  surprising  those  two  regiments,  retook 
the  guns;  hut  the  British  quickly  rallied,  and  re- 
cohering  the  artillery,  overthrew  their  assailants, 
and  made  Brennier  himself  prisoner.  He  was  im- 
mediately carried  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  snd  he 
eagerly  asked,  if  the  reserve  under  Kellerman  had 
yet  charged ;  Sir  Arthur  having  previously  learnt  that 
it  had,  was  now  satisfied  that  alt  the  enemy's  efforts 
were  exhausted.  He  at  once  saw  the  advantage  of 
following  up  the  victory,  and  resolved,  while  his  left 
pressed  Junot,  to  march  the  rest  of  his  army  towards 
Lishon,  and  so  cut  the  French  off  from  that  city. 
But  Sir  Harry  Burtard,  who  was  now  commander, 
and  who  hadlieen  present  daring  the  action,  although 
he  had  abstained  from  interfering  with  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  arrangements,  did  not  approve  of  the 
plan;  weighing  all  the  circumstanoes  of  the  case, 
the  bad  state  of  his  artillery- carriages,  the  want  of 
draft  horses,  the  confusion  of  his  commissariat,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  cavalry,  he  thought  the  pro- 
posal perilons.  By  his  orders,  all  offensive  opera- 
tions were  stopped,  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Monre, 
with  the  expected  reinforcements. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  action  was  severe, 
and  amounted  to  between  2000  and  3000  men. 
Their  dead  lay  thickly  strewn  around  ;  and  they  left 
13  guns,  and  23  ammunition  waggons,  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  T^e  English  loss  amounted  to  little 
more  than  700  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Their 
numbers  in  the  field  before  the  action  were  1(>,ODO, 
of  which  not  more  than  one  half  had  been  eng^ed; 
the  French   were    about    14,000,    including   1300 


cavalry,  and  their  entire  force  was  brought  inio 
action.  Most  of  the  wounded  French,  who  fell  into 
the  conquerors'  hands,  were  young  and  of  delicate 
appearance,  "apparently  men,"  says  Mr.  Southey, 
"  whose  lot  would  not  have  fallen  in  the  army,  under 
any  other  system  than  that  of  the  conscription, 
though,  having  been  forced  into  it,  they  had  acquired 
the  worst  vices  which  have  ever  disgraced  and  de- 
graded the  profession  of  arms."  Yet  even  in  thia 
piteous  state,  these  unhappy  youths  would  fain 
rejoice  in  their  sufferings,  and  fully  betrayed  that 
ardent  and  insatiable  thirst  for  mihtary  glory  which 
has  ever  been  characteristic  of  their  countrymen,  and 
which  Napoleon  so  well  knew  how  to  foster,  and  to 
turn  to  a  profitable  account,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
own  ambitious  schemes.  To  one  of  them,  a  chaplain 
of  the  British  army  happened  to  address  himself  in 
the  language  of  commiseration,  uttering  at  the  same 
time,  a  Christian  expression  of  regret  at  the  horrors 
nf  war ;  but  the  Frenchman  fiercely  answered,  with  a 
mixture  of  pride  and  indignation,  that  he  gloried  in 
his  wounds,  and  that  war  was  the  greatest  happiness 
ofUfe!* 

*  Wc  btg,  once  for  til,  to  eiprm  our  obliiaboa,  ia  thii  ind  mc- 
ceediniupenorihe  Kriea.Io  tfie  JDvdutbU  J/iiloria  d/iIm  Ptnin- 
iiilar  War,  hj  the  two  grew  ■tindanl  writen  upon  thi  *ub)ect, 
SouTniT  and  Nifiib. 


"  Hb  that  loses  his  conscience,  has  nothing  left  that  is 
worth  IteepmE."  Therefore  be  sure  you  look  to  that.  A  nd 
in  the  next  place  look  to  your  health:  and  if  you  have  it, 

C raise  God,  and  value  it  next  to  a  good  conscience;  for 
eallh  is  the  second  blessing  that  we  mortals  are  capable 
of,  a  blessing  tliat  money  cannot  buy,  therefore  value  it. 
and  be  thankful  for  it. — Iza&k  Waltom. 

Conscience  distasteful  truths  may  tell. 
But  mark  ber  sacred  lesiions  well, 
With  her  whoever  lives  at  strife 
Loses  his  better  friend  for  life. 
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SOME   ACCOUNT   OP   THE   CITY   OP  VIENNA. 


Vienna,  the  capital  of  ft«  Austrian  empire,  and  tb« 
largest  city  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  is  seated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  spot  where  that  magnificent 
river,  no  longer  rolling  in  one  rapid  and  impetuous  mass, 
spreads  out  its  waters  into  Several  smaller  streams,  slow  and 
majestic  in  their  windings,  and  forming,  by  their  many 
channels,  a  number  of  islands,  of  various  sizes.  The 
Germans  call  it  IFiVn, — an  appellation  derived  from  a  little 
river  of  that  name,  a  tributary  to  the  great  Danube,  into 
which  it  pours  its  diminutive  stream,  after  passing  through 
the  eity  itself;  the  Huiu»flaiifl  attd  tin  Turin  stjle  it 
Betsch,  and  the  Poles,  meden 

ITS  EARLY  HISTORY* 

« 

In  tbe  tlm«  of  the  Romans,  Vienna  was  long  t  military 
station,  under  the  name  of  Cojstra  Flaviana,  and  afterwards 
of  Vindobona;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Autelius  died»  in  the  second  century.  Upon  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  it  fell  successively  inte  tha  hands  of  tiia 
Go^s  and  Huns;  and  in  791  wa%  by  Chariemagne,  attached 
to  his  dominions.  The  origin  of  tha  modem  town  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  Henry  the  First*  Duke  of  Austria, 
who  is  said  to  have  founded  it  in  1142;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  ll&irteenth  century,  it  passed,  together  with  the 
duchy,  into  the  possession  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Hapsburg,  whose  descendants  still  reiain  it,  with  their 
imperial  Uirone  x>f  Austria, 

In  1477»  the  city  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  hiy  the 
Hungarians,  but  captured  in  1484,  by  their  king  Matthias, 
who  resided  in  it  till  his  death,  after  which,  it  was  restored 
to  Austria.  The  next  enemies  who  assaulted  it  were  the 
Turks;  whose  power  had  increased  to  a  vaosk  alarming 
degree,  sinoe  their  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  and 
whose  ambitiofus  and  enterprising  Sultans  were  now  de- 
signing to  carry  their  victorious  arms  into  the  very  heart  of 
Christian  Europe. 

In  1529,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  encamped  nnder  the 
walls  of  Viemia,  and  destroyed  its  suburbs ;  but  after  a 
fruitless  siege  ti  thirty  days,  the  advance  of  winter,  and 
the  dread  of  approaching  succours,  compelled  him  to  retreat 

In  1619«  it  was  twice  blockaded  bv  the  Bohemian  Pro- 
testantSi  wiio,  roused  to  rebellion  by  the  active  persecutions 
of  their  Catholic  sovereign,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and 
his  equally'xealous  nobles,  invaded  Austria,  and  imprisoned 
their  intolerant  ruler  within  the  walli  of  his  own  capital. 
But  the  most  memorable  attack  that  it  ever  sustained,  is 
that  of  the  Turks  in  1683;  and  of  this  we  shall  speak  more 
at  large. 

SIEGE  BY  THE  TURKS  IN  1683,   AND 
DELIVERANCE  BY  THE  POLES. 

ToWAHns  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry,  the  Ardi- 

duke  Leopold,  who  was  also  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 

King  of  Hungarv,  had  driven  his  Hungarian  subje<^  to 

revm  by  repeated  oppressions  and  infringements  on  their 

national  liberties,  of  which,  not  the  least  was  the  emel 

persecution  to  which  he  had  subjected  those  among  them 

who  were  Protestants,  in  his  earnest  desire  to  extirpate 

their  religion.    Headed  by  Tekeli,  one  of  their  principal 

nobleSi  t&  insurgents  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 

Tutks;  and  the  reigning  Sultan,  Mahomet  the  Fourth, 

demanded  certain  conditions  of  their    sovereign,  which 

were  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.    Leopold  was 

alarmed,  and  anxiously  besought  ^e  aid  of  the  Poles,  who 

were  then  ruled  by  the  celebrated  Sobieski,  under  the  title 

of  John  the  Third.     This  gaOant  monarch  had  always 

espoused  the  interests  of  Lows  the  Fourteenth  of  France, 

and,  beii^  therefore  opposed  to  those  of  Austria,  was,  at 

first,  disinclined  to  assist  the  proud  and  tyrannical  emperor; 

but  as  a  Christian  knight  and  a  noble  role,  he  had  vowed 

unextingtttshable  hostility  against  the  Moslems,  and  he 

thereftMe  bound  himself,  by  treaty,  to  aid  Leopold  with 

48,000  men.    The  Imperial  force  was  small;  it  amounted 

barely  to  97»000  troops,  and  was  commanded  by  the  Duke 

of  Lorraine, 

Bariy  in  May  the  Moslem  army  was  on  its  maieh,  in 
number  S00>008  men,  Tuiks,  Hun^^ans»  and  Tartars. 
300  pteoes  of  eannon  aooompanied  tms  terrible  horde,  and 
its  leader  was  the  proud  and  ambitious  Kara  Mustapha,  the 
Grand  Visier,  and  son-in-law  of  the  Suhan,  whose  fearful 
yoke  he  eagerly  thirsted  to  flistcn  upon  the  Christian  nations 


of  the  west.  The  redoubtable  host  advanced  from  Belgrade 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  encamped  about 
Vienna,  almost  without  a  blow.  The  investment  was  sooQ 
completed,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  the  Turkish  aitille»y  began 
to  play  upon  the  walls  of  the  cily.  The  siege  was  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  and  the  red-hot  balls  of  the  infidels  caused 
great  havoc  among  the  defenders ;  but  they  bravely  held 
out,  cheered  by  the  hope  of  speedv  succour. 

For  more  than  two  Tnonths  did  ibis  siege  continue,  and 
then  was  Vienna  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Famine, 
disease,  and  tiie  sword,  had  cut  off  twoHhirds  of  its  jgarrisuu  i 
and,  in  the  quaint  langu^g^  of  Sobieski  s  French  btogra- 
pbo",  *'  the  grave  continiied  open  without  ever  closing  its 
moutii.**  Many  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls;  the 
massy  bastions  were  eromblinff  in  ruins»  and  entrench- 
ments thrown  up  in  haste  in  the  streets  ibrmed  the  last 
resooree  of  the  besieged.  Stahremberg,  the  gallant  go- 
vernor, he  who  had  declared  that  **  he  would  not  surrender 
the  place  but  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,"'  began  now 
(0  grow  Ibarful  of  the  result.  "  No  more  time  to  lose,  my 
lord*  no  more  time  to  lose,"  was  all  that  he  oould  write  to 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  for  he  had  already  announced  the 
necessity  ef  surrendering,  if  not  relieved  in  three  days ; 
and  the  nightly  signals  of  distress  from  the  summits  of  the 
steeples,  showed  fully  the  extremities  to  which  the  city  was 
reduced.  But  the  Turkish  Vizier  seemed  loth  to  storm  it, 
and  he  was,  besides,  carelessly  confident  in  his  own 
strength,  and  in  the  weakness  of  his  exponents.  For 
when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  that  the  king  of  Poland 
was  ad\'ancing,  the  haughty  Mustapha  received  it  with 
eontempt : — "The  king  of  Poland  1"  said  he,  laughing,  "  I 
know,  indeed,  that  he  has  sent  Lubomirski  with  a  few 
squadrons  !** 

At  len^  the  long-expected  aid  arrived  to  the  relief  of 
the  suflTenng  city.   "  une  evening,"  says  the  French  writer, 
M.  de  Salvandy,  *'  the  sentinel  who  was  on  the  watch  at 
the  top  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Stephen's,  perceived  a  blazing 
tiame  on  the  summits  of  the  Calemberg;  soon  after  aQ 
anny  was  seen  preparing  to  descend  the  ridge.    Every 
telescope  was  now  turned  in  that  direction ;  and  from  the 
brilliancy  of  their   lances,    and  the  splendour  of  their 
banners,  it  was  easv  to  see  that  it  was  the  hussars  of 
Poland,  so  redoubtable  totlieOsmanlies,  who  were  approach- 
ing.   The  Turks  were  immediately  to  be  seen  forming 
their  vast  host  into  divisions, — one  destined  to  oppose  this 
new  enemy,   and    one  to  continue  the  assaults  on   the 
besieged."*    The  sight  which  presented  itself  to  the  view 
of  Sobieski,   and  the  Christian  army,  when,    firom   the 
sterile  and  inhospitable  summit  of  the  Calemberg  hill,  they 
looked  down  upon  the  vast  and  uneven  plain  below,  was  a 
magnificent  one.     Sobieski  was,  however,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  grand    array,      "  This  man,"  said  he,  "  is  badly 
encamped, — ^he  knows  nothing  of   war, — we  shall     cer- 
tainly beat  him." 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  September,  1683,  that  was  foup^ht 
the  great  and  mighty  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Vienna  and  of  Austria.    At  eleven  o'clock  the  Poles 
appeared,  and  took  their  ])ost  on  the  right.    "  The  Imperial 
eagles,"  says  M.  de  Salvandy,  "  saluted  the  squadrons  of 
gilded  cuirasses,  with  cries    of  '  Long  live  King    John 
Sobieski!*  and  the  sound,  repeated  along  the  Christian 
line,  startled  the  Mussulman  ibrce.     Sobieski  charged  in 
tiie  centre,   and  directed  his  attack  against  the  scarlet 
lent  of  the  Sultan.    He  advanced,  exclaiming,  Non  nobt's, 
DomtM,  sed  titri  sit  gloria  I  (Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  Ijut 
unto  Thee,  be  all  the  glory  I)    The  Tartars  and  the  S  pah  is 
fled,  when  they  heard  the  name  of  the  Polish  hero  repeated, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Ottoman  lines.     '  By 
Allah,'    exclaimed    Sultan    Gieray,    '  the    king  is  viitli 
them  I*    At  this  mombent  the  moou  was  eclipsed,  and   tUo 
Mahometans  beheld  with  dread,  the  crescent  waning  ii\ 
the  heavens. 

**  At  the  same  time,  the  hussaxs  xxt  Prince  Alexanrlor, 
who  f(Mrmed  the  leading  column^  broke  into  a  charf^o 
amidst    the   national  ery.  *God  defend  Pdand!'      Tlie 
remaininjg  aipiadro&s,  led  by  all  that  was  nobleat  ai^<l 
bravest  in  the  eeuntry,  resplendent  in  arms,  buoyant    i  ix 
courage,  followed   at  a  gallop.     They  oleamd,  withovxt. 
drawing  bridle,  a  ravine,  at  which  infontry  might  liavo 
paused^  and   diArged  ftirioiwlpr  up  the  e|)noeite    bat\iw« 
The  shock  was  so  violent,  that  almost  all  the  liUio«>a 
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Tpore  splintered.  The  Pachas  of  Aleppo  and  Silistria 
were  slain  on  the  spot ;  four  other  paonas  fell  under  the 
sabres  of  •  Jablonowski.  At  the  same  time,  Charles  of 
Lornune,  had  routed  the  force  of  the  principalities,  and 
threatened  the  Ottoman  camp.  Kara  Mustapha  fell  at 
once  from  the  heights  of  confidence,  to  Uie  dep&s  of 
despair.  *  Can  you  not  aid  me  ?*  said  he,  to  the  Kara  of 
the  Crimea.  'I  know  the  King  of  Poland,*  was  the 
answer,  *  and  I  tell  you,  that  with  such  an  enemy,  we  have 
no  chance  of  safety  but  in  flight*  Mustapha  in  vain 
strove  lo  rally  his  troops ;  all,  seued  with  a  sudden  panic, 
fled,  not  daring  to  lift  their  eyes  to  heaven.  The  cause  of 
Europe,  of  Christendom,  of  civilisation,  had  prevailed. 
The  wave  of  the  Mussulman  power  had  retued,  and 
retired  never  to  return/ 

This  huppy  deliveranoe  was  celebrated  by  suitable 
rejoicings;  and  in  commemoration  of  it,  a  tlianksgiving 
festival  was  instituted,  to  be  observed  annually  on  the  12th 
of  September.  But  this  was  laid  aside  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary,  in  1783,  a  few  years  after  the  first  partition  of 
Poland,  batween  Austria.  Russia,  and  Prussia. 

ITS  OCCUPATION  BY  THE  FRENCH 

IN   1805)  A^o  IN  1809, 

ViENrTA.  like  most  of  the  capitals  of  continental  Europe, 
was  Ibr  a  while  in  the  hands  of  Buonaparte ;  and  on  two 
different  occasions,  in  1805,  and  in  1809.    It  was  in  1805, 
that   England,    Russia,  and  Austria  united  jn  a  third 
attempt  to  restrain   the   ambitious  aggressions   of  the 
Freaeh  Emperor,    and  he  at  once   directed  his  armies 
into  the  territories  of  the  last^mentioned  power.     His 
operations   were    attended    with    success;    and    on  the 
11  th   of  November,  his  advanced  guard  appeared  before 
Vienna,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
dty.      At  first,  the  intention  of  the  Austriana  had  been  to 
attempt  the  defenee  of  their  capital ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
abandoned,  because  (he  fortifications,  (the  same  which  had 
withstood  the  siege  of  the  Turks,  in  1683,)  were  ancient 
and   in  disrepair,  and  oould  only  have  made  sufficient 
resistance  to  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  city.     The 
Empeior  Francis,  therefore,  departed,  to    place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  advancing  Russian  forces,  and 
on  the  13th,  the  French  entered  Vienna,  when  they  found 
it  totally  evacuated  by  the  Austrian  troops,  and  the  military 
duty  planned  by  the  inhabitants.    Marshals  Lannes  and 
Murat,  with  the  advanced  guardt  marched  through  the 
city  without  halting,  and  approaching  the  main  stream  of 
the  IHnube,  gained  the  bridge  across  it,  by  a  bold  artifice. 
Napoleon  himself  enlered  Vienna  on  the  14th,  and  found 
there  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores  of  all  kinds ; 
he  afterwards  retired  to  the  splendid  Imperial  Palace  of 
Sehonbrunn,  where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters.    The  city 
vas   garrisoned   by  the  French  till  the  peace  of  Pros- 
hur^h,  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  second  occasion  on  which  the  French  occupied 
Vienna,  was  in  1 809.  Early  in  that  year.  Napoleon  was 
in  Spain,  whither  he  had  moved  the  great  mass  of  his 
armies  to  subdue  the  unexpected  resistance  which  he  there 
found,  to  his  unprincipled  and  rapacious  ambition.  Austria 
thought  the  moment  favourable,  and  commenced  a  fresh 
war  in  April.  But  in  a  month  her  dreaded  enemy  was  at 
the  gates  of  Vienna,  which  he  summoned  to  surrender  on 
the  10th  of  May.  The  summons  was  rejected.  The 
Archduke  Maximilian  had  the  command  in  the  city; 
and,  by  his  presence  and  exertions,  he  animated  and 
encooraged  the  citizens  to  defend  it,  as  long  as  the 
imperfect  nature  of  the  fortifications  and  their  unskilfulness 
in  the  art  of  war  would  enable  them.  Mortars  were  quickly 
planted  by  the  French,  and  a  shower  of  bombs  fell  on  the 
city.  A  flag  of  truce  soon  appeared,  but  merely  to 
intimate  that  the  young  Archduchess,  Maria  Louisa,  (who 
shortly  afterwards  became  Napoleon  s  wife,)  had  been 
left  behind,  through  indisposition,  when  the  Emperor 
Francis,  and  &e  greater  part  of  his  family,  abandoned  the 
capital,  and  that  she  was  now  confined  in  the  Imperial 
Palace*  which  happened  to  be  in  the  direct  front  of  the 
bombardment.  Tro  palace  was  of  course  respected,  and 
Napoleon  OTdered  thd  guns  to  play  in  another  direction. 
Bat  the  resistance  did  not  long  continue ;  the  city  capitu- 
lated on  the  12th,  the  Archduke  MaximiHan  having,  with 
the  troops,  secured  his  retreat,  and  destroyed  the  bridge 
across  the  I^nube,  which  had  been  won  by  the  French, 
on  their  fermer  visit  in  1805.  Napoleon  himself  again 
l!xed  Ids  head-quarters  at  Sehonbrunn,  and,  after  the  battle 
of  Wagram,  he  resided  ther^  for  some  months,  until  a 
peace  ¥»  concluded. 


SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Vienna  is  a  singular  city  in  its  ferm  and  arrangement. 
We  have  before  observed  that  it  stands  on  a  plain,  where 
the  Danube  breaks  into  several  branches.  On  the  south- 
ernmost of  these  the  capital  is  built,  forming  three  conoen- 
trical  circles ;  the  first,  is  the  old  citf,  surrounded  by  its 
wall  and  rampart ;  the  next,  is  a  plain  called  the  glacis^ 
which  forms  a  complete  circle  of  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  except  where  the  city  is  washed  by  the  arm  of 
the  Danube ;  and  the  third,  which  encloses  tne  other  two, 
is  the  suburbs ;  an  immense  mass  of  houses,  more  open 
and  loosely  arranged  than  the  inner  citv.  The  low  level 
space  of  ground,  which  thus  divides  Vienna  into  two 
distant  parts,  is  nearly  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  in  width ;  and 
it  was  originally  designed  fer  the  protection  of  the  capital, 
in  case  of  attack,  by  rendering  the  city,  properly  so  eaUed, 
a  separate  defence,  which,  it  was  thought,  might  hdd  out 
with  success,  even  when  the  suburbs  were  in  the  hands 
of  an  enemy. 

The  old  city  itself  is  not  more  than  three  miles  in 
circumference,  fer  it  may  be  walked  round  in  less  than  an 
hour.  Its  fortifications  were  once  complete ;  it  was  enoom- 
passed  by  bastions  and  ditches,  and  used  to  oomraunieate 
with  the  suburbs  by  twelve  gates.  But  when  the  French 
were  about  to  take  their  departure,  in  1809,  they  began 
busily  to  destroy  these  defences,  and  befere  they  left,  had 
made  sut^  extensive  breaches  as  it  would  have  required 
great  bibour  and  expense  to  repair.  The  Austrians  had 
been  convinced  by  experience  of  the  inutility  of  these 
ramparts  fer  the  protection  of  their  town,  and  so  without 
thinking  of  repairing  the  breaches,  they  wisely  resolved  to 
oonveri  what  remained  into  places  of  public  recreation, 
and  use  them  fer  promenading ;  a  purpose  for  which  their 
breadth  and  elevatioiv  rendered  them  excellently  adapted. 

The  suburbs  occupy  much  more  ground  than  the  old 
ct^.  their  oircuit  being  more  ^an  twelve  miles ;  they  are 
thirty-four  in  number,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  brick-wall, 
whioh  travellers  tell  us  is  a  mere  instrument  of  police,  to 
insure  the  detection  of  disafiected  persons  and  contraband 
gaods»  by  Sttlgeoting  every  thing,  and  every  person,  to  a  strict 
ejuminatioii.  The  streets  here  are  more  regular  and  open 
than  in  the  proper  city,  and  they  are  interspersed  with 
gardens  and  places  of  recreation ;  but  the  houses  are  less 
elevated,  and  not  ao  weU  built,  although  most  of  the  wealthy 
and  diatinguished  have  lesidencee.  The  largest,  highest, 
and  best,  are  generally  suoh  as  are  built  in  those  parts 
which  look  immediately  towards  the  city,  where  many  of 
the  pHblio  buildings  are  situated.  These  suburbs  are  of 
different  aises,  and  they  all  bear  diflferent  naines.  The 
largest  and  moat  populous  is  the  Leopoldstadt,  which  Ues 
to  Uie  north  oi  the  oityi  and  is  the  island  formed  between 
the  arm  of  the  Danube  and  its  main  stream.  It  contains 
six  hundred  houses*  but  there  is  another  which  contains 
only  eleven. 

THE  STREETS  AND  SQUARES. 

The  old  city  numbers  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty 
streets,  but  they  are  mostly  narrow  and  crooked,  though 
generally  well  paved  and  clean.  Their  appearance  \a 
antiquated  and  inegular,  and  they  are  just  what  might  be 
expected  to  have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  successive 
centuries,  on  a  spot  that  became  more  precious  in  propor- 
tion as  the  people  who  sought  protection  within  the  walls 
that  surrounded  it  became  more  numerous.  Yet  there  are 
some  large  squares  and  open  spaces,  and  the  best  of  them 
are  in  the  most  unfeshionable  parts  of  the  city ;  but  they 
are  totally  unlike  our  squares  in  London,  for  thev  are  not 
railed  off  in  the  middle,  and  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
nor  are  they  encompassed  with  the  splendid  mansions  of 
tine  noble  and  the  wealthy.  They  are  clean,  open,  well- 
paved  places,  surrounded  by  the  busy  shops  and  the  com- 
fortable dwellings  of  the  substantial  citizens,  and  commonly 
ornamented  with  fountains,  or  religious  monuments  of  some 
kind.  Our  engraving,  in  page  121,  represents  what  is 
called  the  Grab^n,  a  broa4  space  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,— one  of  its  busiest  thoroughfares,  and  yet  entered  at 
both  extremities  by  the  narrowest  and  most  inconvenient 
lanes  iu  Vienna.  It  is  adorned  with  two  fountains,  (one 
only  of  which  appears  in  our  view,)  and  they  are  them- 
selves decorated  with  statues  of  a  strange  and  ill-chosen 
kind.  There  is  also  to  be  seen  a  tall  curious  monument, 
of  sixty-six  feet  high,  dedicated  to  the  most  Holy  Trinity, 
and  raised  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  the  First,  in  memory 
of  the  plague  which  ravaged  his  capital  in  1679.  Our 
readers  wiU  distinguish  it  in  the  engraving  by  its  pyramidal 
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appeirance.  WemtfnwntioD,  liknriia,  ths/oMpA-Pbte, 
where  is  a  coIosmI  MUMtriaa  stotue,  in  bronze,  of  the 
Emperor  Joaeph  the  Second;  the  Hof,  which  u  oma- 
meoted  with  a,  itatae  of  the  Virsin.  and  two  fouDtains; 
the  Neumarkt,  the  Haktmatkt,  tBe  KoMmarkt,  and  the 
Bary  Plata,  on  which  atanda  the  Burg,  or  Impeiial 
Palace. 

Vienna  has  a  gay  and  bnsjr  wpeanne«,  and  in  it> 
bustling  activity,moraiwari7TeaemUea  our  own  metn^olii 
than  does  an;  other  Gorman  capital.  Hie  itreeti  are 
crowded  with  people,  who  Hock  in  from  the  suburbs,  and 
who  exhibit  a  divenity  of  charactOT,  correipondinK  to  the 
various  political  diTiaions  of  the  tenitory  under  the 
Austrian  rule.  But,  uufortunatelf  for  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque,  there  is  to  be  found  none  of  that  diversity 
of  costume,  which  might  in  former  times  have  enlivened 
the  streets  of  Vienna.  The  dresses  of  the  persons  who 
throng  them,  vary  not  materially  from  those  which  we 
observe  in  our  own  metropolis ;  even  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
Tartars,  are  to  be  Men  weanng  coats  and  hats ;  and  for  the 
ladies,  the  Parisian  bshions  £id  flivour  in  their  eyes  here 
as  elsewhere. 

HOUSES,  &e. 

The  style  of  building  in  the  streets  of  Vienna  is  plain  and 
massive ;  the  houses  are  lofty,  rising  to  four  or  five  Hoars, 
which  are  occupied  by  different  bmilies,  and  all  approached 
as  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  by  one  common  staircase. 
Their  average  number  of  occupants  is  about  forty;  but 
there  are  some  indindual  masses  of  building  in  the  verv 
heart  of  the  cily,  which  are  more  thickly  peopled,  and, 
indeed,  are  as  populous  as  large  villages.  The  houses  are 
generally  Iiuilt  in  the  fbrm  of  a  square,  surrounding  a 
small  court,  which  from  their  great  height,  and  its  own 
narrow'  dimensions,  has  much  me  appearance  of  a  dark 
well,  often  communicating  so  little  light  to  the  staircase,  as 
to  render  lamps  necesaai^  In  the  day-time.  Every  house 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  jfautmeiiler,  or  house- 
master, who  is  a  personage  appointed  by  the  proprietori  to 
walch  over  the  building  and  its  tenants,  to  preserve  the 
cleanliness  of  the  common-passages,  and  attend  to  the 
safety  of  the  street-door.  "  This  little  despot,"  says  Mr. 
Russell,  in  his  Tour  in  Qermani/,  "commonly  lurks  in 
some  dark  hole  on  the  ground-floor,  or  still  tower  down ; 
and  every  evening,  as  the  clock  strikes  ten,  he  locks  the 
street-door.  After  this,  there  is  neither  ingress  nor  egress 
without  bis  permission,  and  his  favour  is  only  to  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  the  pocket ;  if  you  come  home  after  ten 
o  clock,  he  expects  bis  two  pence  fbr  bearing  the  bell  and 


opening  the  door.  It  is  true,  that  he  u  bound  in  duty  to 
admit  yon  at  any  hour,  and  that  you  are  not  bound  to 
give  him  any  thing;  but  if  you  have  entered  in  this  way 
once  or  twicer  without  properly  greeting  his  itching  palm, 
the  consequence  is,  that  on  the  next  and  all  subMKiuent 
occasions,  you  may  ring  half  an  hourbefbre  the  grumbling 
Hatumeiiler  dei^  to  hear,  and  another  before  he  con- 
descends to  answer  your  thankless  summons.  It  is  tlio 
same  thing  at  ten  o'clock ;  the  outer  gate  must  be  shut, 
whatever  revriry  may  be  ^oing  on  within.  It  is  a  police 
regulation,  and  the  p<dice  u  watchtU." 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Tax  public  ediflcea  of  Vienna  are  insigniflcaot,  for  this  city 
has  hitherto  made  but  small  advances  in  elegant  architec- 
ture. The  Burg,  or  palace  of  the  Emperor,  is  an  ill-deSned 
irregular  mass,  made  up  of  many  badly-assorted  patchea, 
and  exhibiling,  in  its  successive  additions,  m  type  of  the 
Eradual  steps  oy  which  its  lordly  masters  have  nsen  up  to 
their  present  station  among  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  The 
urt  used  as  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  ia  called 
SchweiUerhof,  and  is  an  extensive  building,  forming  two 


are  devoted  to  various  purposes,  and  comprises,  amottg 
others,  the  Imperial  Libraiv,  the  Chancery  of  the  Enipirc. 
the  Imperial  Riding-school,  and  the  Theatre  attached  to 
the  Palace. 

The  great  hall  of  the  library  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross*. 
Ilie  domes  and  ceiling  are  adorned  with  paintings,  and 
supported  by  pillars,  in  imitation  of  variegated  marble.  In 
the  centre  is  a  statue  of  the  Emperor  Charles  (he  Sixth. 
the  founder  of  the  ediDce ;  and  round  the  walls  ore  ratigod 
marble  statues  of  princes  of  the  Austrian  House,  inter- 
spersed with  antique  busts.  The  number  of  volumes  is 
said  to  exceed  SOD, 000.  besides  12,000  manuscripts,  and 
cnoo  specimens  of  the  early  printing  of  the  fifleeutU 
centurv.  The  collection  of  manuscripts  is  particulnrly 
valuable,  and  comprises  several  very  interesting  prodtic- 

Besides  these  buildings  wo  may  mention  the  palace  or 
the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  gorgeous  edifice  wliicU 
belongs  to  Prince  Lichtensteia.  Indeed,  the  private 
mansions  of  its  nobles  are  among  the  moot  interesting 
buildings  in  Vienna,  where  those  devoted  to  public  pui^ 
poses,  and  occupied  by  the  various  boards  and  cfaancerie»^ 
which  compose  the  administration  of  the  empire,  ar« 
seldom  worthy  of  the  smallest  notice.     Then  tie   two 
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arsenals;  that  of  the  city,  and  thai  styled  the  imperial 
one;  in  the  former  is  preserved  the  head  of  Kara  Mustapha, 
who  conducted  the  siege  of  1683»  atid  was  strangled  the 
following  year  at  Belgrade,  by  the  Sultan  s  order ;  and  in 
the  latter,  are  to  be  seen  memorials  of  many  great  men, — 
the  armour  of  the  celebrated  crusader,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  the  Emperor,  Charles  the 
Fifth ;  the  leathern  jacket,  and  the  hat  worn  by  the  great 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  he  was  killed  at  the  batUe  of 
Liitzen,  with  the  helmet  of  the  renowned  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  the  friend  and  brother- warrior  of  the  femous 
Marlborough.  It  also  contains  the  balloon  which  was 
used  by  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  in  1793, 
and  which  greatly  contributed  to  their  success  on  that 
occasion. 

RELIGION. 

The  established  religion  of  Vienna,  as  of  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire,  is -the  Roman  CathoUc;  but  every  other 
form  of  worship  is  permitted.  That  the  like  toleration 
was  not  at  aU  times  practised  by  the  rulers  of  this 
state,  our  readers  may  easily  gather  from  what  has  been 
said  of  the  history  of  the  city ;  for  we  have  there  noticed, 
with  what  eagerness  they  persecuted  those  among  their 
subjects,  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  ordinances  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  how,  more  than  once,  they  were 
made  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  their  very  capital, 
because  they  would  oppress  ^ith  goading  cruelty,  men  too 
enlightened  to  adopt  the  fallacies  of  tlieir  creed.  Bohemia, 
an  important  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  often 
conspicuously  engaged  in  the  religious  struggles  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  when  we  mention  the  name  of  this  fallen 
kingdom,  our  readers  will  at  once  caU  to  mind,  that  it  is 
the  country  which  gave  birth  to  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague, — ^those  noble  martyrs  to  the  primitive  foith,  wh(f 
following  m  the  steps  of  wickliiTe,  contributed  much  by 
their  preachings  and  their  deedii,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
more  sucoessftu  effbrts  of  Luther,  who  came  after  them. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  seyenteenth  centuries,  the  Hussites 
and  Protestants  were  banished  by  the  emperors  from  their 
territories ;  and  even  the  celebrated  Maria  Theresa,  who 
reigned  with  her  son,  from  1740  to  1780,  had  the  barbarity 
to  hunt  down  the  fow  that  yet  lurked  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains.  But  in  1781,  an  edict  of  general  tole- 
ration was  passed  by  Joseph  the  Second,  and  since  then 
the  number  of  open  dissentients  from  popery  has  become 
greater.  Vienna  has  had  its  share  of  the  mcrease,  but  the 
number  of  protestants  it  contains  is  small ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  uiey  are  not  so  much  Anstrians  by  birth,  as 
fomilies  who  haye  come  down  from  the  Protestant  States  of 
Germany  to  settle  in  this  capital. 

Hie  Viennese  are  strictly  observant  of  the  forms  of 
their  religion ;  and  their  devotion  extends  even  to  supei^ 
stition.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  lower 
classes,  who  place  great  reliance  upon  the  eilicacy  of  their 
pilgrimages  to  shrines,  which  their  ignorant  credality 
regards  as  peculiarly  sacred,  because  of  the  possession  of 
some  relic,  to  which  tradition  ascribes  much  holy  virtue, 
or  for  any  other  reason  equally  valid.  Mariazell  is  the 
spot  more  particularly  favoured  as  the  scene  of  their 
worship;  and  of  their  excursion  to  this  place  we  shall  speak 
below. 

CHURCHES. 

Vienna  contains  fifty-seven  Roman  Catholic  churches; 
one  Lutheran,  and  one  Calvinist  meeting-house;  four 
Greek  diapels,  and  two  svnago^es.  But  omy  few  of  these 
edifices  can  boast  of  much  architectural  beauty,  or  richness 
of  decoration. 

At  the  head  of  them  is  the  Cathedral  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  a  beautiful  Gothic  structure,  with  a  steeple  re- 
markable for  its  symmetry  and  height  It  was  begun  bv 
the  first  Duke  of  Austria,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth  it  was  twice 
bnmt  aown,  and  then  rebuilt  in  its  present  form.  Such, 
however,  was  the  small  extent  of  the  city  at  that  period, 
that  it  then  stood  considerably  without  the  walls,  although 
it  is  now  in  the  very  centre  of  the  space  they  enclose. 
This  ehuRsh  is  the  largest  in  Germany ;  iU  Kreatest  length 
is  355  feet,  and  its  extreme  breadth  230.  The  height  of 
the  roof  exceeds  80  feet,  and  that  of  the  tower  is  said  to  be 
more  than  450 ;  an  elevation  surpassed  only  by  that  of 
the  Miinster  at  Strasburgh,  which  is  upwards  of  five 
itan^red  feet. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  cathedral  is  sombre  ana 


majestic,  although  its  grandeur  is  somewhat  impaired,  by 
the  gaudy  glitter  of  some  painted  tiles  which  cover  the  roof. 
It  is  also  considered  foulty,  with  respect  to  the  lavish  pro- 
fusion of  stone-work  which  encumlNsrs*  every  comer,  and 
^eatly  impairs  its  lightness  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the 
intended  ornaments.  But  these  defects  are  unseen  from 
within;  there  all  is  grand  and  simple,  spacious  and 
gloomy.  We  have  observed,  that  the  spire  is  celebrated 
for  its  height  and  beauty.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  for 
being  inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  an  aberration 
which  is  said  to  have  been  proauced  by  the  shock  of  the 
Turkish  cannon,  in  the  famous  siege  of  1683,  and  to  have 
been  increased  by  the  French  lx>mbardment,  in  1809. 
The  bell  which  this  tower  supports,  was  cast  in  1711,  by 
the  directions  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  First,  from  the 
metal  of  the  guns  which  the  affrighted  Mussulmans  left 
behind  them,  when  compelled  to  iy  before  John  Sobieski 
and  the  Poles.  .  It  exceeds  ten  feet  in  height,  and  thirty  in 
circumference;  and  weighs  upwards  of  seventeen  tons, 
exclusive  of  tlie  clapper  of  thirteen  hundred  weight. 

Next  to  the  cathedral  in  the  scale  of  beauty,  the 
Viennese  place  the  church  of  St.  Charles  Borromieus, 
which  they  account  to  be  uncommonly  magnificent ;  but 
our  countrymen  speak  rather  contemptuously  of  its  gilded 
frippery,  as  offensive  to  all  pure  taste.  It  stands  m  the 
suburb  of  Wieden,  and  was  begun  in  1715,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Sixth,  in  obedience  to  a  vow  which  he  had 
niade,  when  his  capital  was  ravaged  by  an  epidemical 
disease,  two  years  before;  but  it  was  not  finished  until 
1737.  It  is  a  large  massy  building,  with  two  wings,  and  a 
small  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  oval  dome,  cased  in  glittenng  copper. 
But  a  most  important  part  of  the  pile,  consists  in  two  tall 
Doric  pillars,  standing  isolated,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
approach  to  the  portico,  and  rearing  their  high  heads 
almost  to  a  level  with  the  lantern  that  crowns  the  cupola. 
Their  diameter  exceeds  thirteen  feet,  and  they  are  adorned 
each  with  bas-reliefs;  those  of  the  one,  representing  the 
Life  and  Death,  and  those  of  the  other,  the  deeds  of  the 
Saint;  and  both  preserving  their  continuity,  bv  ascending 
in  a  spiral  band,  till  at  length  they  reach  the  capitals. 
Each  of  the  columns  is  hollowed  within,  and  a  winding 
staircase  leads  to  its  summit,  which  is  ornamented  with 
four  imperial  eagles  of  gilt  bronze,  and  surmounted  by  a 
small  lantern-like  piece  of  architecture.  The  interior  of 
the  churoh  possesses  some  pictures  and  sculptured  marbles ; 
and  the  dome  is  painted.  We  give  a  view  of  this  edifice, 
in  page  128. 

The  churoh  of  the  Capuchins  is  remarkable,  but  not  for 
its  beauty.  In  one  of  its  low  dark  vaults,  are  the  tombs  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Austria,  begin- 
ning with  Matthias.  The  coffins  are  of  bronze,  oblong  in 
form,  and  very  large;  those  of  the  earliest  date  quite 
plain  and  simple,  others  wrought  with  trophies  and  achieve- 
ments. ,  But  these  mausoleums  do  not  contain  the  whole 
remains  of  the  Imperial  family ;  for,  in  accordance  with  a 
curious  custom,  their  hearts  are  deposited  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  barefooted  Augustines,  and  their  entrails  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen. 

Besides  these  edifices,  we  may  mention  the  church  of 
St  Peter,  an  unworthy  imitation,  on  a  poor  scale,  of  its 
great  namesake  at  Rome,  and  built  in  1702.  There  is 
also  a  chapel  **  Des  Ecosscds^*"  in  which  is  to  be  seen  the 
monument  of  the  gallant  Stahremberg,  who  held  out  so 
bravely  against  the  Turks  in  1683. 

MANNERS,  Sre. 

Vienna  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  extremely  dissolute 
city;  and,  although  some  travellers  are  less  unmeasured 
than  others  in  their  condemnationi  all  agree  in  representing 
it  as  one  in  which  the  public  morals  are  much  degraded. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  some  other  continentsu  capi^- 
tals,  wherein  similar  despotic  ^vemments,  and  similar 
superstitions,  necessarily  exert  a  baneful  influence  upon 
the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  upon  the  character  of 
society. 

The  Viennese  are  distinguished  by  an  unbounded  love 
of  pleasure,  and  a  strong  indisposition  to  all  exertion, 
either  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  Their  fondness,  indeed,  for 
amusements  is  sufficiently  attested  in  the  fact,  that,  with 
scarcely  a  fifth  part  of  the  population  of  London,  Vienna 
supports  five  theatres,  two  of  which  are  Imperial  property. 

One  curious  characteristic  of  this  people  is,  a  most  inor- 
dinate and  silly  love  of  high-sounding  titles  and  forms  of 
address,  which,  being  conceived  to  give  dignity  aiid  ooD' 
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sequence  to  the  person  who  assumes  them,  are,  therefbte, 
most  scrupulously  exacted.  A  clerk  in  a  public  office, 
perhaps  on  a  salary  of  £40  a  year,  must  not  be  styled 
a  simple  derk,  but  an  **  Imperial  and  Royal  Clerk,"  in 
such  and  such  an  ''  Imperial  and  Royal  Office/*  The 
Baron  Reisbeck,  who  travelled  through  (Jermany  in  the 
assumed  character  of  a  Frenchman,  notices  this  practice 
when  recounting  the  difficulties  which  he  experienced, 
before  he  could  provide  himself  with  a  suitable  habitation. 
He  says,  *'  the  first  room  I  saw  was  up  four  pair  of  stairs ; 
the  looka  of  it  did  not  displease  me,  but  as  soon  as  I  heard 
that  the  owner  was  a  Gnddige  Herr,  (Gracious  Sir,)  I 
said,  in  French,  to  my  lacquais,  "  Away,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  QMdige  Herr,  who  has  half  of  his 
hired  habitation  to  underlet."  The  Baron  did  not  succeed 
in  his  search  until  he  had  had  a  plentiHil  choice  of  titled 
landlords,  among  whom  one  bore  the  designation  of  your 
Honour^  and  another  was  styled  an  Excellence^  or  rather  a 
Magnificence. 

CULTIVATION    OF   THE  ARTS   AND 

SCIENCES. 

Wbbit  Mr.  Russell  tells  us,  that  so  long  as  it  is  granted 
to  the  Viennese,  "that  they  can  produce  among  their 
citizens,  a  greater  number  of  decent  performers  on  the 
violin  or  piano  than  an^  other  capital,  they  have  no  eartlUy 
objection  to  have  it  said,  that  they  can  likewise  produce  a 
greater  number  of  blockheads  and  debauchees,"  he  enables 
us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  as  to  the  state  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  among  them.  Of  all  accomplishments,  a 
proficiency  in  music  holds  the  highest  place  in  their  esti- 
mation ;  and  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  they  are  certainly 
as  much  above  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  (the  Italians 
excepted^  as  they  are  below  them  in  all  more,  solid  and 
useful  pursuits.  Dr.  Burney  speaks  of  Vienna  as  the 
imperial  seat  of  music  in  (Germany,  and  the  names  of 
Haydn*  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  who  have  all  lived  within 
its  walls,  present  a  host  of  excellence  unequalled  in  any 
single  city  of  Europe, 

Haydn  was  bom  at  a  village  only  fifteen  leagues  from 
Vienna,  and  it  was  while  acting  as  one  of  the  children  of 
the  choir  at  St.  Stephen  s  that  he  began  that  long  course 
of  unwearied  application*  which  supplied  the  natural 
defects  of  his  geniua,  and  laid  the  sure  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  success.  And  after  he  had  left  the  cathedral 
establishment,  it  was  while  engaged  with  two  friends,  in 
the  prevalent  amusement  of  serenading  the  beauties  of 
Vienna,  during  the  fine  summer-eyenings,  that  he  first 
brought  hia  talents  into  notice.  The  anecdote  is  curious4 
The  young  musicians  had  distinguished,  among  the  ladies 
whom  they  honoured,  the  wife  of  Bernardini  Curtz, — ^the 
proprietor  and  harlequin  of  one  of  the  theatres  in  the 
capital.  As  they  were  executing  a  serenata,  for  her  grati- 
fication, Curtz,  struck  with  its  originality,  came  out  into 
the  street,  to  ask  who  composed  it.  ''I  did,"- replied 
Haydn  boldly.  "  How  I  you !  at  your  age !"  cried  the 
astonished  harlequin.  "  One  must  make  a  beginning 
some  time  or  other,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "  This  is  droll  I 
come  up  stairs  I"  exclaimed  Curtz;  and  soon  after  this 
incident.  Haydn  rose  in  reputation  considerably. 

The  practice  of  music  ia  very  general  in  Vienna,  and 
much  attention  is  paid  to  it,  even  by  children,  who  learn 
nothing  else.  There  is  a  musical  society  consisting  of 
nearly  two  thousand  members,  mostly  amateurs ;  and  none 
are  admitted  as  active  members  but  those  who  are  able  to 
take  a'  part,  vocal  or  instrumental,  in  a  concert.  There 
are  besides,  175  pupils,  constantly  receiving  instruction  in 
this  art ;  their  establishment  possesses  a  rich  musical 
library,  and  a  collection  of  the  ancient  and  modern  instru- 
ments of  all  nations, 

Vienna  has  much  in  it  to  interest  a  lover  of  the  fine-arts. 
The  Imperial  collection  of.  paintings  at  the  Belvedere 
Palace,  consists  of  nearly  1400  pictures,  comprising  many 
excellent  specimens  of  the  Italian,  (jerman,  and  Flemish 
Schools.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  Rubens, 
to  which,  neariy  two  whole  apartments  are  devoted,  out  of 
the  twenty-three,  in  which  the  entire  collection  is  deposited ; 
theie  are,  also,  many  productions  of  Titian's  pencil,  and 
several  of  Vandyke's  and  Albert  Durer's.  The  gallery  of 
the  Duke  of  Sacbsen-Teschen  is  a  noble  one;  it  contains 
above  12,000  original  drawings,  and  129,000  engravings, 
among  which  are  works  by  almost  every  artist  of  repu- 
tation. There  are  a  great  number  of  drawings  by 
Raphael ;  1 59  specimens  oy  Albert  Durer,  and  50  sketches 
of  Claude  9.    But  the  great  value  of  this  splendid  cabinet, 


does  not  consist  only  in  its  extent,  or  its  richness  in  the 
works  of  any  particular  master ;  tiie  completeness  of  ita 
series,  renders  it  inestimable,  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  arts  of  design  and  engraving.  Besides 
these  collections,  there  are  several  others  belonging  to  the 
wealthy  nobles,  whose  palaces  adorn  Vienna.  Among 
them,  we  may  particularize  those  of  the  Princes  Ester- 
hazy«  Liechtenstein,  and  Schonborn,  with  that  of  Count 
Laraberg. 

The  Imperial  gallery  of  antiques  is  deposited  in  a  part 
of  the  palace,  and  is  worthy  of  notice;  for  though  the 
statuary  which  it  contains  is  insignificant,  it  can  boast  of 
an  almost  inimitable  collection  or  cameos  and  intaglios, 
and  an  extensive  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals.  The  whole 
of  this  collection,  with  that  of  natural  histoiy,  has  been 
three  several  times  carried  down  the  Danube  from  Vienna, 
into  the  district  of  Hungary  called  Bannat,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  French. 

The  general  state  of  science  in  Vienna  is  represented  as 
far  from  flourishing.  The  number  of  scientific  men  is  small^ 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  medical  society,  there  is 
no  institution  through  the  means  of  whieh  they  can  keep 
up  an  intercourse  with  each  other.  Medicine  and  the 
various  branches  of  natural  history  are  the  acienees  most 
cultivated ;  but  in  the  former  of  these  pursuits,  Berlin  is 
fast  rising  above  Vienna.  The  Botanical  Garden  is  a  good 
one,  and  derives  encouragement  fW>m  the  taste  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor  fbr  botany.  The  Imperial  Museum  of  Natural 
History  is  important,  and  we  shall  speak  more  particularly 
of  it. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

This  establishment  occupies  several  large  rooms  in  the 
emperor  s  palace,  and  embraoea  within  it  specimens  illus- 
trative of  all  the  different  hranches  of  natural  history. 
The  Zoological  portion  ha^  been  oollected  and  arrange^ 
with  great  care  and  expense,  and  is  very  extensivct  A, 
part  of  its  riches  haa  been  derived  fh>iB  the  menagerie  of 
Sohbnbrunn,  which  was,  at  one  time,  much  better  stored 
with  rare  animals  than  it  now  is ;  and  no  opportunity  haa 
been  neglected  of  adding  to  its  valqe,  by  the  purchase  a| 
entire  odlections  or  of  individual  apeeim«ina.  Ae  minera-t 
logical  apecimens  are  deposited  in  cases  arranged  in  a  suite 
of  rooms,  but  only  the  more  splendid  pnea  are  displayed ; 
they  amount  in  number  to  lOO.OQOi  and  comprise  a  great 
many  of  the  most  magnificent  and  valuable  that  are  known 
to  exist;  but  the  pride  of  the  oolleotion  is  a  celebrated 
opal,  from  the  mines  of  Kasehan,  which  weighs  aeventeen 
ounces,  and  is  supposed  to  be  .the  largest  mass  of  thia 
mineral  ever  founa.  There  is  also  a  ourioua  series  ol 
aerolithes,  or  metoodo  atones,  some  (^  which  f^VL  in  the 
Austrian  dominions. 

The  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Imperial  House  ha\^ 
always  been  famed  for  their  riohnesa  in  mines ;  and  to  thia 
oircumstanoe,  as  well  as  to  the  care  of  the  government,  we 
may  attribute  the  formation  and  exceUenoe  of  this  splentUd 
museum. 

TRADE,  Sfc, 

The  trade  and  manuffewxtures  of  Vienna  are  considerable ; 
60,000  individuals,  it  is  calculated,  find  emplo>'ment  in 
different  branches  of  productive  industry.  The  manufac- 
tures embrace  silk,  gold  and  silver  lace,  ribbons,  hardware- 
goods,  and  philosophical  instruments.  The  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  forms  indeed  an  important  one  in  Austria, 
and  great  progress  has  been  made  in  it,  especially  since  the 
war.  In  Vienna  itself  much  ornamental  steel-work  is 
executed ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  yet  far  from 
having  attained  the  same  perfection  as  in  England,  or 
even  Pmssia;  nor  is  the  use  of  iron  so  extensive,  nor  is 
it  applied  to  works  of  such  importance  as  with  us.  The 
porcelain  of  Vienna  is  well  known.  The  manufacture  is 
situated  in  the  sviburb  of  Rossau,  ai>d  employs  abova 
600  workmen,  of  whom  more  than  100  are  painters.  The 
china  is  of  a  strong  texture,  but  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Berlin,  in  elegance  either  of  form  px  ornament. 

Vienna  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture  in 
Austria ;  but  this  branch  of  industry,  once  so  flourishing 
here,  has  much  declined  of  late.  Previous  to  the  French 
Revolution  it  employed,  in  the  capital  alone,  6000  looms, 
but  before  1803  it  had  been  reduced  onc-third.  Many  most 
beautiful  articles  of  rich  and  embroidered  silk  are  to  be 
found  in  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  or  the  Museum  of  the 
Emperor;  but  the  looms  arc,  chieify  emplovcd  in  weaving 
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sbawld,  to  the  manufacture  of  which  all  the  females  of  the 
capital  give  great  encouragement. 

The  long-celehrated  skill  of  the  Germans,  as  workers  in 
wood,  is  beautifully  displayed  in  the  household  furniture  of 
Vienna,  which,  for  perfection  of  finish,  and  the  skilful 
adaptation  of  the  different  species  of  indigenous  wood,  may 
vie  with  the  cabinet- wares  of  any  metropolis  in  Europe. 

Where  the  manufactures  are  thus  extensive  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  considerable  trade.  The  exports  of  Vienna 
lUrnish  cargoes  to  6000  boats,  and  merchandise  for  nearly 
3,000,000  of  wagons.  The  Danube,  which  is  navigable 
both  above  and  below  the  city,  forms  the  great  outlet. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

Thb  University  of  Vienna  was  founded  in  1437 ;  it  was  for 
a  considerable  time  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  in  1756  was  taken  from  tnem,  and  reorganized 
by  the  celebrated  Von  Swieten,  the  Jaody-physician  to  the 
Em  press  Maria  Theresa.  It  possesses  an  anatomical  Theatre, 
an  Observatory,  a  Library,  with  other  establishments,  and 
is  provided  with  forty-five  professors,  besides  extra  teachers. 
There  are  also  in  this  city  three  Oymnasia^  in  which  the 
studies  prescribed  by  law  are  Religion,  Composition, 
Classics,  Natural  History,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History, 
and  the  Elements  of  Mathematics.  As  preparatory  to 
the  gymnasium,  there  is  a  normal  school,  whose  object  is 
instruction  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  at  the 
yearly  charge  of  ten  ffoiins ;  and  for  the  poor,  there  are 
sixty  schools,  where  the  same  advantages  may  be  obtained 
at  a  much  smaller  cost.  In  1821,  a  Protestant  institution 
was  established  for  the  education  of  young  Protestants, 
who,  as  subjects  of  Austria,  wera  prohibited  from  studying 
m  foreign  universities ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  low  cha- 
racter. There  is,  likewise,  the  Theresian  Academy  for 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  Catholic  nobility,  to  the 
benefits  of  which  foreigners  are  also  admitted ;  it  is  under 
the  svpeiintendence  of  a  director,  and  has  twenty-one 
professors,  ten  masters  of  the  modern  languages,  and 
several  tutors.  Independent  of  all  these  establishments, 
there  are  Imperial  Medical  Academies,  Imperial  Military 
Academies,  and  an  Imperial  Academy  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, which  has  produced  several  distinguished  scholars ; 
and  finally,  what  is  styled  the  Imperial  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, designed  to  instruct  tradesmen,  and  to  teach,  by 
means  only  of  professors  and  their  lectures,  all  trades  and 
manufactures. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Travellers  speak  with  applause  of  the  freedom  from 
beggars  which  the  streets  of  Vienna  exhibit.  This  is  to 
be  attributed  at  once,  to  the  strictness  of  the  police,  and 
the  effect  of  the  charitable  establishments.  The  General 
Hospital  is  a  magnificent  institution,  calculated  to  accom- 
modate 2000  patients.  But  its  efilciency  is  not  well  kept 
up,  nor  are  its  advantages  bestowed  with  the  same 
liberality  as  in  our  own  country.  The  patients  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  of  which,  the  last  only  are  admitted 
gratis ;  the  others  pay  according  to  a  certain  scale,  propor- 
tioned to  the  accommodations  which  they  receive.  The 
building  forms  six  or  seven  open  squares,  and  the  patients 
are  lodged  in  long  wards  and  private  chambers.  Four 
physicians,  and  four  surgeons,  reside  in  the  hospital*  and 
give  lectures  as  well  as  attend  to  the  patients.  There  is, 
also,  a  Foundling  Hospital,  and  an  Asylum  fbr  the  insane, 
which  contains  300  patients,  whose  condition)  Dr%  Bright* 
says,  is  fkr  from  being  as  comfortable,  as  in  many  similar 
establishments  which  he  has  visited ;  and  besides  these, 
are  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
as  well  as  of  the  Blind,  which,  however,  are  not  tery 
extensive. 

POLICE. 

Tm  poUoe  of  Vienna,  has  long  been  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  moat  perfect  in  existence.  But  its  functions  are  very 
different  from  those  assigned  to  the  body  which  bears  the 
same  name  in  our  own  metropolis.  They  are  far  more 
extensive;  for  they  comprise  not  only  the  ordinary  duties 
of  repressing  crime,  ana  watching  over  the  public  health 
and  oonvenience,  but,  also,  othen  of  a  political  kind,  .such 
aa  taking  care  that  no  one  presumes  to  discuss  too  freely 
affairs  of  state,  or  to  canvass  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  a  spirit  at  all  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment. Foreigners,  and  especially  those  who  come  from 
countries  where  liberal  opinions  are  in  any  degree  prevalent, 
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are,  therefore,  kept  under  a  Vigflant  inspection,  and  any 
offensive  conduct  on  their  part,  is  instantly  followed  by 
an  order  to  quit  the  city.  OUr  countrymen,  from  the 
licence  of  speech  which  they  ei^joy  in  England,  are 
especially  apt  to  indulge  in  the  imprudence  of  expressing 
themselves  on  what  they  see  and  hear,  in  a  manner  not  at 
all  pleasant  to  the  ruling  authorities,  and  thus  they  fre- 
quently are  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty,  which  rightly 
attaches  to  so  unwise  an  act.  But  there  is  one  abominable 
part  of  this  police  system,  and  that  the  one  contributing 
most  to  its  efficiency,  which  all  honourable  minds  must 
execrate ;  we  mean,  the  employment  of  spies,  whose  scope 
of  office  is  not  confined  to  coffee-houses,  and  other  places 
of  public  resort,  but  extends  even  to  the  retirement  of 
domestic  life.  The  Viennese  themselves  assert,  that  not 
only  men,  but  women,  too,  and  men  and  women  of  rank, 
are  in  the  pay  of  the  secret  police.  These  informers  are 
quick  to  denounce,  and  the  consequences  of  a  denunciation, 
(to  a  native.)  "  are"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  secret  arrest^ 
secret  imprisonment,  and  an  unknown  punishment.** 
Many  are  the  stories  told  in  illustration  of  the  working  of 
this  system,  and  of  the  mysterious  power  which  it  gives 
the  police. 

PUBLIC  WALKS. 

To  so  pleasure-loving  a  people  as  that  of  Vienna,  a  plen- 
tiful fund  of  recreation  and  amusement  is  indispensable. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  ramparts  of  the  city 
are  solely  applied  to  the  purpose  of  promenading ;  they  are 
a  place  of  much  resort,  espeotally  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
when,  immediately  after  the  last  mass,  they  are  crowded  to 
sufibcation  with  people  of  all  ranks.  The  glacis  is  also 
partly  planted  and  laid  out  into  alleys ;  but  the  most  cele^ 
brated  spot  is  the  Prater,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
public  park  in  Europe.  It  occupies  the  eastern  part  of'the 
Leopoldstadt,  and  is  thus  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
water.  From  the  entrance,  the  principal  drive  extends 
about  half  a  mile  in  length ;  it  is  divided  by  rows  of  trees 
into  five  alleys,  the  two  outer  of  which  are  appropriated  to 
pedestrians,  the  two  next  to  horsemen,  and  the  inner  ene  to 
carriages.  Beyond  its  termination  is  the  more  rural  part 
of  the  Prater ;  there  the  wood  becomes  thicker,  the  alleys 
are  no  longer  straight  and  formal,  but  wind  their  way 
irregularly  along,  till  they  stop  at  the  shady  banks  of  the 
Danube  itself.  On  either  side  of  the  drive  stretches  a 
verdant  lawn,  which  is  plentifully  strewn  with  coffee-houses, 
and,  therefore,  much  freouented  by  the  listless  pedestrians, 
who  seat  themselves  unaer  shady  awnings,  or  on  the  green 
herbage  beneath  a  clump  of  trees,  ei\joying  in  idle  gaiety 
their  ices,  coffee,  and  cigars. 

ENVIRONS. 

TmiRB  are  few  European  capitals,  whose  environs  present 
a  more  smiling  and  varied  picture  than  Vienna.  On  the 
north  of  the  city  are  the  islands  of  the  Danube,  on  the 
west,  rises  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Calemberg,  from  which, 
Sobieski  rushed  down  upon  the  Turks  iiv  1683;  to  the 
south,  are  seen  the  mountains  of  Styria,  covered  with 
forests  and  vineyards;  while  on  the  east,  towards  Hungary, 
stretch  boundless  plains,  along  which  the  eye  ranges, 
unobstructed,  to  the  very  horizon.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  fVom  the  capital,  stands  the  Imperial  Palace  of 
Sch(5nbrunn,  which  was  occupied  by  Napoleon,  as  his 
head-quarters,  in  1806  and  1809.  It  was  built  by  Maria 
Theresa,  who  used  it  as  her  fhvourite  residence ;  fbr  it  is 
delightfully  situated,  commanding  on  one  side  a  view  of 
the  suburbs,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  hills  of  Hungary. 
The  building  is  extensive ;  and  the  gaidens  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  w^  laid  out.  They  oontain  a  menagerie,  i^nd  a 
rich  collection  of  exotio  plants.  It  was  in  this  palace  that 
the  young  Napoleon  used  generally  to  reside ;  and  it  was 
here  that  he  died,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in  the  year  1832. 

Laxemlnnirgt  or  Laxendarf^  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
is  another  place  of  imperial  resort  in  the  neiffhbourhood  of 
Vienna.  The  Emperor  has  there  two  residences.  The 
one  is  an  ordinary  palace  with  a  theatre,  and  other  appen- 
dages ;  the  other  is  a  sort  of  model  of  an  ancient  baronial 
castle,  furnished  with  moat,  drawbridge,  portcullis,  arehed 
gateway,  court,  hall,  chapel,  chambers,  dungeons,  walls, 
passages,  galleries,  communications,  turrets,  and  every 
other  proper  accompaniment,  for  a  fortress  of  the  olden 
time,  llie  interior  is  fitted  in  a  similar  style ;  and  at  a 
little  distance,  there  is  a  regular  tilting-ground,  where, 
occasionally,  mock  tournaments  have  been  held  for  the 
emperor  s  amusement. 

About  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Viemia,  stands  th« 
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■mill  tcnrti  of  Baden,  w  famed  Ibr  it!  minenl  vaten,  and 
the  effieaey  of  their  medicinal  propertiea,  in  the  cure  of 
certain  diieaaea.  Ita  inhabitanta  amount  in  number  to 
onlj  3IMI0;  but  during  the  aummer  and  autumn,  the  seaMin 
of  rMort  to  Ibe  hatha,  it  hai  frequently  mors  than  SODO 

The  modeof  bathine  is  curious.  "I  riiitad  the  hatha," 
Bay*  the  author'  of  tne  BambU  tn  Germany,  "  and  to 
lay  aHtonithment,  saw  persons  of  both  Hexes  in  the  bath 
toother,  and  moving  about  up  to  their  nscks  in  the 
steaming  water.  A  lady  with  the  unwetted  cutis  of  a 
handsome  bead,  carefully  dressed,  was  of  llie  parly,  and  a 
fat  old  gentleman,  who,  his  hce  alone  appearing  above  the 
water,  looked  like  a  red  and  rising  moon.  This  practice 
seems,  and  is  indecent ;  although  custom  has  so  apparently 
reconciled  visiters  to  it,  that  they  walk  about  in  the  water 
as  rrave,  as  calm,  as  unconcerned,  as  if  they  were  prome- 
nading in  a  a[arden.  The  bathins-dressM  are  large,  long, 
and  fastened  high  up  on  the  neck. ' 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  HARIAZELL. 
Amono  the  many  obserrancea  which  are  practised  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Vienna,  none  is  more  worthy  of  notice 
than  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  tha  celebrated  shrine 
of  Mariaiell,  in  Upper  Styria.  Thither,  thousands  of 
auperstitiouB  people  repair  from  the  capital  and  other 
cities  in  the  empire,  eagerly  hoping  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  heaven,  by  paying  their  devotions  to  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  one  similar  to  those  modern  Greek  paint- 
ings, which  are  so  common  in  Italy,  and  which  are  there 
ascribed,  by  the  believing  multitude,  to  the  pencil  of  Ihe 
evangelist  Luke.  Tradition  asserts,  that  it  once  adorned 
the  rude  church  of  a  Styrian  priest,  who  fleeing  befora 
the  incursion  of  a  Tartar  horde,  bore  it  piouuy  away 
through  the  mountains  in  search  of  a  refture,  till  hu 
wanderings  were  arrested  by  a  vision  of  tho  Virgin  her- 
self, who  commanded  him  t«  deposit  his  precious  charge 
upon  a  Mighbouring  tiwe,  and  proclaim  aloud  to  all  the 


world,  her  never-ceasing  readiness,  through'  it,  to  reeeiv* 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  On  the  spot  thus  sancUHed. 
arose  in  an  after-age,  the  church  now  standing.  It  is  in 
the  hot  season  of  the  year,  in  the  month  of  J'lly  or 
August,  that  this  long  and  laborious  journey  of  fifty  miles 
is  undertaken,  as  though  bv  that  means,  it  mieht  be  ren- 
dered more  meritorious  ana  acceptable.  The  day  is  filed 
by  an  imperial  proclamation  atta!ched  to  the  great  gate  of 
Sl  Stephen's,  and  early  on  the  appointed  morning,  the 
intended  pilgrims  ars  there  assembled,  clad  in  befitting 
garb,  with  long  staves,  and   i>are   feet     They  first  hear 


with  chapels  and  imai^  of  saints  and  virgins,  and,  if  tra- 
vellers tdl  truth,  with  an  equal  proftision  of  brandy-booths. 
These  things  become  more  numerous  the  nearer  the  pilgrims 
approach  to  the  place  of  their  destination ;  and  the  small 
mean  town  of  Hariaiell  itself  is  learcelv  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  inns  and  ale-bouses,  not  of  the  very  best  kind. 
To  the  church  the  lealous  devotees  repair,  as  the  sacred 
depository  of  the  rude,  ugly  picture,  to  which  they  fondly 
ascribe  such  holy  virtue.  In  the  centre  of  (his  building 
stands  a  small  chapel,  faintly  illumined  by  one  lamp,  and 
glistening  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
guarded  from  the  probne  touch  by  a  fence  of  silver 
railing.  Round  this  the  pilgrims  kneel  and  pray,  and 
then  they  range  thamselves  about  a  pillar,  bearing  on  its 
top  a  stone  image  of  the  virgin,  the  women  kneeling  in  en 
inner  circle,  and  the  men  standing  in  one  without,  and  all 
calmly  await  in  silent  patience  till  the  sun  shall  have  gone 
down  behind  the  mountains ;  and  when  be  ha*  at  last  sunk 
from  view,  they  begin,  with  rich  musical  voices,  to  sing 
their  evening  chant  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  women 
moving  slowly  on  their  knees  round  the  pillar,  while  the 
men  stand  motionless,  bending  only  at  intervals  to  the 
sacred  image. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  beauty  or  the  interest  belong- 
ing to  such  scenes,  it  b  lamentable  to  see  aucb  auperttitious 
practices  usurping  the  place  of  true  religion. 
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PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL. 

FetbrborougHj  an  ancient,  but  small  city,  seated 
on  th<  river  Nen,  ii^  North^mptonsbire,  received  its 
name  from  an  abbey  founded  in  early  times,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  Nen 
was  a  gulf  of  measureless  depth,  called  Medeswell, 
near  which,  was  the  town  of  Medeshatnstead,  so  called, 
probably,  from  its  having  been  the  homestead  belong- 
mg  tt>  4  very  expensive  mefidf  or  meadow,  in  tbe 
neighbourhood. 

The  beauty  of  the  spot,  then  abounding  in  rich 
woods  and  water,  was  so  attractive  to  Peada,  King  of 
the  Mercians,  (the  county  of  Northampton  being  in 
the  dominion  of  Mercia  during  the  Heptarchy,)  that 
he  resolved  to  found  an  abbey  there.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work,  in  the  year  655,  he  is  said 
to  have  laid  stones  of  such  enormous  size,  that  eight 
yoke  of  oxen  could  scarcely  draw  one  of  them:  put 
on  his  death,  his  brothers,  Wolfere  and  Etbeldred,  and 
his  sisters,  Kyneburga  and  JCyneswitha,  continued  it. 
The  part,  however,  which  Klhg  Wolfere  tf)ok  in  this 
matter,  appears  to  have  been  histigated  by  a  motive 
similar  to  that,  which  led  Oflfa,  another  Mercian  King, 
to  erect  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban'si  namely,  as  a  pen- 
ance, and  to  assuage  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
The  storv  is  curious  as  a  specimen  of  early  Eaglisb 
superstition,  and  may  be  shortly  told. 

Wolfere,  was  a  wicked  heathen  monarch :  be  had 
two  sons,  Wolfade  and  RuRne.  The  former  was  fond 
of  hunting ;  and  one  day,  when  engaged  in  his  iavourfte 
sport,  he  pursued  a  deer  which  sought  refuge  at  a 
fountain,  oear  the  ceil  of  the  famous  St.  Chad.  The 
saint  observing  the  poor  creature  weary  and  worn, 
covered  her  with  leaves,  thinking  from  her  appeai-ance, 
that  some  extraordinary  event  would  presently  occur, 
as  arising  from  the  adventure.  Presently  came  Prince 
Wolfade,  inquiring  for  the  deer.  But  St.  Chad 
replied,  *  that  he  was  a  keeper  not  of  beasts,  but  of 
the  souls  of  men ;  and  that  Wolfade  was  as  a  hart 
at  the  water-brooks,  providentially  sent  to  the  foun- 
tain of  living  water/  Further  conversation  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  baptism  of  the  Prince,  and  soon 
afterwards  of  his  brother,  at  the  fcmntain.  These 
Christian  brothers  became,  througb  the  artful  repre- 
sentations of  their  father's  steward,  objects  of  hatred 
to  the  king,  who  cruelly  murdered  them  while  at 
prayer.  Having  subsiequently  confessed  his  crime  to 
to  St.  Chad,  Wolfere  Was  ordered  by  him,  to  repair  tjie 
ruined '  temples  of  God,  and  to  found  new  ones.  In 
the  west  cloister  of  the  monastery,  was  formerly  to 
be  seen  this  story  represented  in  painted  glass, 
and  near  the  place  was  a  well,  where,  qus  tradition 
said,  St.  Chad  hid  the  deer: — a  subject  of  consi- 
derable interest  for  a  picture.  Thus  Wolfere  and  his 
family  having  iinished  and  richly  endowed  the  abbey, 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter  in  664. 

After  flourishing  for  above  200  years,  it  shared 
the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  town,  and  fell  a  victim 
to  the  fury  of  the  Danish  invaders  in  870.  This 
devastation  was  accompanied  by  an  act  of  savage 
violence,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  monks,  t^^ther  with  those  of  Croyland*,  ift 
Lincolnshire,  who  had  fled  to  Medcshamstead  after 
the  destruction  of  their  own  monastery,  defended 
the  abbey  for  some  time,  but  the  Danes,  bursting 
in,  slaughtered  them  all.  The  abbey  then  lay  in 
ruins  for  nearly  a  century,  when  it  was  restored  by 
King  bdgar,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  queen,  and 
ef  Athelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  On  the  occasion 
of  its  renewal  with  all  its  former  privileges,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Edgar,  Archbishop  Dunstan,  Bishop  Oswald, 
ScQ.,  large  offerings  of  land  and  money  were  made  j  and 

*  See  Satttrday  Magutine  Vol.  III.,  p.  148. 


at  this  illustrious  assembly,  the  name  of  the  place 
was  changed  from  Medcshamstead  to  Burgh;  and 
on  account  of  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  the  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  its  pleasant  situation,  it  was  called 
Gildenhurgh ;  but,  owing  to  its  dedication  to  St.  Peter, 
it  obtained  the  title  of  Peterborough,  It  is  said 
that,  in  those  days,  the  abbey  was  so  renowned  and 
honoured,  that  whoever  went  thither  to  pray,  whether 
King,  lord^  bisbQp*  or  abbot,  put  off  hii  shoes  at  the 
gate,  and  entered  barefoot 

The  tenth  abbot,  Elsine,  is  only  celebrated  for 
being  "  inquisitive  after  relics,  with  which  he  was 
very  Industrious,  to  enrich  his  monastery.*'  We 
have  before  ns  a  list  of  these  precious  morsels,  but 
are  not  inclined  to  offend  or  weary  our  reader 
with  detailing  them ;  "  But,"  it  is  added,  "  whilst 
Elsine  was  careful  abroad  for  relics,  his  abbey  at 
home  sustained  loss  in  more  real  endowments,  for 
Hoveden*  iu  Yorkshire,  was  wrested  from  it.'*  It 
appears,  too,  that  about  1070,  during  the  government 
or  a  careless  and  unpopular  abbot,  Who  had  been 
placed  ttiere  by  William  the  First,  the  Danes,  under 
Bweyn,  burnt  down  the  city,  entered  the  abbey,  and 
carried  away  all  the  treasures: — "precious  things, 
such  Qs  there  were  not  the  like  in  all  England!"  To 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  invasion,  the  abbot 
erected  a  fort  on  the  nortt^  side  of  the  abbey,  called 
Tuwt-hill. 

We  now  come  to  tbe  period  in  which  the  present 
Cathedral  was  begun.  John  de  Sais,  one  of  the 
monks  of  Sais,  in  Normandy,  was  elected  *  abbot, 
and,  in  1116,  be  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
church,  which  was  sufficiently  finished  in  1143, 
under  Abbot  Martin  de  Vecti,  for  the  relics  to  be 
removed,  and  the  monks  introduced.  At-  the  cere- 
mony were  present,  not  only  many  of  the  clergy,  but 
several  barons  and  knights;  and  then  they  exhibited 
the  arm  of  St.  Oswald  f,  and  other  treasures.  King 
Stephen  went  to  sec  this  wonder-working  arm,  and 
presented  it  with  a  ring. 

By  the  "  new  church'*  just  mentioned,  we  are 
not  to  understan<i  the  whole  of  the  present  struc- 
ture, but  so  much  of  It  as  forms  the  present  choir 
and  altar,  as  it  appears  that  William  de  Watervile, 
who  succeeded  in  1155,  added  two  cross  aisles; 
and  Benedict,  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Canterbury, 
built  the  nave,  from  the  lantern  to  the  west  end  of 
the  church ;  but  not  the  grand  west  front,  of  which 
we  sball  speak  presently.  "  Our  Norman  architects," 
says  Bentham  in  his  History  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
"laid  out  their  u>hok  design  at  first:  they  usually 
began  at  the  east  end,  or  choir  part :  when  that  was 
finished  and  coyered  in,  the  church  was  consecrated : 
they  then  carried  on  the  remainder  of  their  plan 
themselves,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  leaving  the  rest 
to  be  completed  by  their  successors." 

In  1200,  the  abbey  being- in-  a  state  of  poverty. 
King  John  appointed  Acharius,  prior  of  St.  Alban*s, 
as  abbot,  by  whose  care  it  began  again  to  flourish, 
and  in  1238  it  contained  (me  hundred  and  ten  monks. 
It  is  supposed,  that  soon  after  this,  the  beautiful  west 
front  of  the  Cathedral  was  erected.  By  the  west 
front  must  be  understood,  the  two  square  towers, 
with  lolly  pinnacles,  at  the  north-west  and  south- 
west comers;  the  three  ni>bl§  Gothic  arches  which 
stand  between  these  towers  -,  and  the  portico  betweea 
the  arches  and  the  west- wall  of  the  church.  "  Within 

t  A  Christian  king  of  Northumberland,  fiunous  for  his  chtrity  to 
the  poor ;  in  the  performance  of  one  of  his  charitable  acts,  a  Scotch 
bishop,  who  was  present,  is  alleged  to  have  taken  him  by  t^e  right 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  "May  this  hand  never  grow  old.*'  And 
though  Oswald  was  afterwards  defeated  by  Penda,  Kinj  of  Meret'a* 
and  torn  in  pieces,  the  arfb  (so  says  die  legend)  wait  preserved  auU 
brought  to  Peterborough  , 
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each  of  the  two  towers  is  a  winding  staircase,  leading 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  portico.  That  portion  of  the 
Cathedral^  called  the  new  building,  which  is  at  the 
east  end^  is  considered  the  most  modem  portion 
of  the  whole>  the  date  of  it  being  about  a.o.  1500. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
building,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  dimensions  of 
the  principal  parts  : — 

Length  of  the  whole  Cathedral,  measured  on  the 

outside 479 

Length  of  the  Transept  from  north  to  south   .    .    303 

Breadth  of  the  west  front 156 

Height  of  the  Lantern ,150 

Height  of  each  Gothic  arch  at  the  west  front  .    .    82 

We  may  imagine  the  Cathedral  now  completed, 
when  Cardinal  Wolsey  kept  his  Easter  at  Peter- 
borough. On  Palm-Sunday  he  carried  his  palm, 
the  monks  attending  him  in  solemn  procession. 
On  the  Thursday  following  he  kept  his  Maundy*, 
washing  and  kissing  the  feet  of  fifty-uine  poor 
people,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  twelve-pence, 
canvass  for  a  shirt  each,  shoes,  and  red  herrings  -,  and 
on  Easter- day,  he  went  in  state,  sung  the  high  mass 
himself,  and  concluded  with  a  benediction  on  the 
audience. 

In  1534,  Chambers,  the  then  abbot,  together  with 
the  prior  and  thirty-seven  monks,  professed,  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  fidelity  and  obedience  to  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be 
supreme  hexld  of  the  church  of  England.  Peter- 
borough then  became  a  bishopric,  and  its  abbey  a 
Cathedral.  In  the  following  year,  Catherine,  the  first 
wife  of  the  cfuel  and  capricious  Henry,  died  at 
Kimbolton  Castle,  Huntingdonshire,  and  was  buried 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
bishop's  throne.  In  the  same  Cathedral,  in  July 
1587,  by  torch-light,  the  remains  of  the  unhappy 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  were  consigned  to  their  narrow 
bed,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir.  She  had  been 
executed  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  about  teii  miles  from 
Peterborough,  in  the  February  preceding.  After 
the  body  had  remained  in  its  tomb  for  about 
tweuty-fivc  years,  her  son,  James  tlie  First,  removed 
it  to  Westminster  Abbey 5  but  the  superb  monument- 
raised  to  her  memory  continued  entire. 

From  this  time,  until  1643,  nothing  remarkable 
happened  relative  to  Peterborough  Cathedral :  but 
then  it  experienced  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the 
desolating  principle,  or  rather,  want  of  all  principle, 
of  men,  "  who  turned  faith  into  faction,  and  religion 
into  rebellion."  The  town  of  Croyland,  about  ten 
miles  off,  declared  for  King  Charles  the  First,  and 
was  garrisoned.  The  parliamentary  army,  in  passing 
through  Peterborough,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
broke  into  the  church,  pulled  down  the  organ,  and 
trampled  upon  its  fragments;  they  quickly  entered 
the  choir,  and  tore  up  the  Prayer-books.  Then 
fell  the  seats,  the  stalls,  and  the  wainscot,  and  a  noble 
screen  exquisitely  carved.  The  soldiers,  after  firing 
at  every  thing  that  was  beautiful,  defaced  the  monu- 
ments and  grave-stones ;  and  having  forced  their 
way  into  the  Chapter-house,  tore  the  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts in  pieces,  particularly  those  thai  had  seals 
appended  to  them,  ignorantly  mistaking  deeds  and 
charters  for  popish  bulls.  *'  Thus,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  was  a  fair  and  stately  building,  in  the 
course  of  about  a  fortnight,  stripped  of  its  orna- 
mental beauty,  and  made  a  ruthful  spectacle,  a  very 
chaos  of  desolation  and  confusion  5  scarcely  any 
thing  remaining  but  bare  walls,  broken  seats,  and 
shattered  windows." 

•  Maundy  from  Mound,  a  basket,  containinf  the  gifts.  For  an 
account  of  the  ceremooies  on  Maundy  Tbunday,  see  Saturday 
iiagatiiu.  Vol.  II.,  p.  115. 


In  the  year  of  the  happy  restoration,  1660,  the 
Dean,  who  had  been  for  a  long  period  exiled  in 
France,  was  reinstated  in  his  office,  and  the  prebendal 
stalls  were  again  occupied  by  the  clergy  of  the 
established  Church.  The  sums  that  have  been  occa- 
sionally expended  since  that  time,  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  upon  this  noble  edifice,  are  large  and 
liberal,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  judiciously 
appUed.  It  is  now  in  excellent  repair  ^  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  painted  windows  demolished  by 
the  Oliverian  rabble,  it  may  be  said  to  be  looking  as 
splendid  as  ever. 


INSCRIPTION    ON  A  BELL. 


To  call  the  folks  to  church  in  time  . 
When  mirth  and  joy  are  on  the  wing 
When  from  the  body  parts  the  soul . 


.  I  chime. 
.  I  rinpr; 
.  I  toll !  ' 


THE  COW-TREE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  had  heard  of  a  tree,  the  juice  of  which  is  a 
nourishing  milk;  it  is  called  the  Cow-Tree ^  and 
we  were  assured  that  the  negroes  of  the  farm,  who 
drink  plentifully  of  this  vegetable  milk,  consider  it  as 
a  wholesome  aliment.  All  the  milky  juices  of  plants 
being  acrid,  bitter,  and  more  or  less  poisonous,  this 
assertion  appeared  to  us  very  extraordinary ;  but  we 
found,  by  experience,  during  our  stay  at  Barbula,  that 
the  virtues  of  the  palo  de  vaca  had  not  been  exagge- 
rated. This  fine  tree  rises  like  the  broad-leaved  star- 
apple*.  Its  oblong  and  pointed  leaves,  tough  and 
alternate,  are  marked  by  lateral  ribs,  prominent  at 
the  lower  surface,  and  parallel;  they  are  some  of 
them  ten  inches  long.  We  did  not  see  the  flower  : 
the  fruit  is  somewhat  fleshy,  and  contains  one,  or 
sometimes  two  nuts.  When  incisions  are  made  in 
the  trunk  of  the  Cow -Tree,  it  yields  abundance  of  a 
glutinous  milk,  tolerably  thick,  destitute  of  all  acri- 
mony, and  of  an  agreeable  and  balmy  smell.  It  was 
offered  to  us  in  the  shell  of  the  tutMmo,  or  calabash- 
tree.  We  drank  considerable  quantities  of  it  in  the 
evening  before  we  went  to  bed,  and  very  early  in  the 
morning,  without  feeling  the  least  injurious  effect. 
The  ropiness  of  this  milk  alone  renders  it  a  little 
disagreeable.  The  negroes  and  the  free  people,  who 
work  in  the  plantations,  drink  it,  dipping  into  it  their 
bread  of  maize  or  cassava.  The  major  domo  of  the 
farm  told  us,  that  the  negroes  grow  sensibly  fatter 
during  the  season  when  the  palo  de  vaca  furnishes 
them  with  most  milk. 

This  juice,  exposed  to  the  air,  presents  at  its  sur- 
face, perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of 
the  atmospheric  oxygen,  membranes  of  a  strongly 
animalized  substance,  yellowish,  stringy,  and  resem  - 
bling  a  cheesy  substance  -,  these  membranes,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  more  aqueous  liquid,  are  elastic, 
almost  like  caoutchouc ;  but  they  undergo,  in  time, 
^e  same  phenomena  of  putrefaction  as  gelatine. 
The  people  call  the  coagulum  that  separates  by  the 
contact  of  the  air,  cheese ;  this  coagulum  grows  sour 
in  the  space  of  five  or  six  days,  as  I  observed  in  the 
snail  portions  which  I  carried  to  Nueva  Valencia. 

This  extraordinary  tree  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  Cordillera  of  the  coast,  particularly  from  Barbula 
to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo.  Some  stocks  of  it  exist 
near  the  village  of  San  Mateo,  and  in  the  valley  of 
Caucagua,  three  days*  journey  east  of  Caraccas.  At 
Caucagua,  the  natives  call  the  tree  that  furnishes 
this  nourishing  juice  the  Milk-Ttee,  O^rhol  de  leche,) 
They  profess  to  recognise,  from  the  thickness  and 
colour  of  the  foliage,  the  trunks  that  yield  the  most 
juice,  as  the  herdsman  distinguishes,  from  extemfd 

•  ChrywphylUim  cainxic ,  .^ ^ 
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signs,  a  good  milch  cow.     It  seems,  according  to 
Mr.  Kunth,  to  belong  to  the  Sapota  family*. 

Amid  the  great  nmnber  of  curious  phenomena 
which  have  presented  themselves  to  me  in  the  com^e 
of  my  travels,  I  confess  there  are  few  which  have  so 
powerfully  affected  my  imagination  as  the  aspect  of 
the  Cow-Tree.  On  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock  grows 
a  tree,  with  coriaceous  and  dry  leaves  -,  its  large 
woody  roots  can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stone  j 
for  several  months  in  the  year  not  a  single  shower 
moistens  its  foliage  j  its  branches  appear  deiad  and 
dried ;  but  when  the  trunk  is  pierced,  there  flows 
from  it  a  sweet  nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  the  rising 
of  ,the  sun  that  this  vegetable  fountain  is  most 
abundant;  the  blacks  and  natives  are  then  seen 
hastening  from  all  quarters,  furnished  with  large 
bowls  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows  yellow,  and 
tliickens  at  its  surface  j  some  empty  their  bowls  near 
the  tree  itself,  others  carry  the  juice  home  to  their 
children.  We  seem  to  behold  the  family  of  a  shep- 
herd,  who  *  distributes   the  milk   of  his  flock. 

Humboldt  s  Personal  Narrative. 

•  The  Sapota  is  a  genus  of  trees,  (Hexandr'm  Monogynia,) 
anciently  called  Achrast  commonly  translated  the  Wild  Pear,  of 
which  four  species  are  enumerated  in  Martyn's  Miller,  1st,  Mam- 
mee  Sapota ^  otherwise  called,  Nippled  Sapota,  or  the  American 
Marmalade,  from  which  a  marmalade  is  made  like  that  of  quinces. 
It  is  planted  in  the  gardens  in  most  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
Qnd,  Common  Sapota,  with  a  fruit  larger  than  a  quince,  of  a  delicate 
mellow  taste.  All  the  tender  pans  are  full  of  a  milky  juice,  ex- 
tremely harsh,  and  bitterish:  but  the  fruit  though  full  of  this  while 
young,  is  very  sweet  aud  agreeable  when  it  ripens.  3rd,  Cloven- 
Jlowereil  Samta,  All  the  herbaceous  parts  of  this  tree  are  milky. 
Cultivated  m  Malabar,  the  fruit  of  which  is  of  the  size  and  form  of 
the  olive,  succulent,  of  a  sweetish  acid  flavour.  4th,  Willow-leaved 
Sapota,  No  part  of  the  tree  is  milky:  called  in  Jamacia,  White 
Bully  Tree,  or  Galimeta-wood:  it  is  reckoned  good  timber 


The  cultivation  of  flowers  is,  of  all  the  amusements  of 
mankind,  the  one  to  be  selected  and  approved  as  the  most 
innocent  in  itself,  and  most  perfectly  devoid  of  injury  or 
annoyance  to  others:  the  employment  is  not  only  con- 
ducive to  health  and  peace  of  mind,  but,  probably,  more 
Bood-will  has  arisen,  and  friendships  been  founded,  by  the 
mtercourse  and  communication  connected  with  this  pur- 
suit, than  fi-om  any  other  whatsoever :  the  pleasures,  the 
ecstacies  of  the  horticulturist,  are  harmless  and  pure;  a 
streak,  a  tint,  a  shade,  becomes  his  triumph,  which  though 
often  obta'ned  by  chance,  are  secured  alone  by  morning 
care,  by  evening  caution,  and  the  vigilance  of  days:  an  em- 
ploy, which,  in  its  various  grades,  excludes  neither  the  opu- 
lent nor  the  indigent,  and  teeming  with  boundless  variety, 
affords  an  unceasing  excitement  to  emulation,  without  con- 
tention or  ill-will. Journal  of  a  Naturalist. 

A  Scotch  Highlander  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  his  life  was  about  to  be  sacrificed,  when  the  chief 
adopted  l\im  as  his  son.  They  carried  him  into  the  inte- 
rior ;  he  learnt  their  language,  assumed  their  habits,  and 
became  skilful  in  the  use  of  their  arms.  After  a  season, 
the  same  tribe  began  their  route  to  join  the  French  army, 
at  that  time  opposed  to  the  English.  It  was  necessary  to 
pass  near  to  the  English  lines  during  the  night.  Very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  spring,  the  old  chief 
roused  the  young  highlander  from  his  repose :  he  took  him 
to  an  eminence,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  tents  of  bis 
countrymen.  The  old  man  appeared  to  be  dreadfully 
agitated,  and  there  was  a  keen  restlessness  in  his  eye. 
After  a  pause;  *•  I  lost"  said  he,  "my  only  son  in  the 
battle  with  your  nation;  are. you  the  only  son  of  your 
fkther?  and  do  you  think  that  your  father  is  yet  alive?" 
The  young  man  replied,  **  I  am  the  only  son  of  my  father, 
and  I  hope  that  my  father  is  yet  ali^  c."  They  btood  close 
to  a  beautiful  magnolia  in  full  blossom.  The  prospect  was 
ffrand  and  enchanting,  and  all  its  charms  were  crowned  by 
mo  sun,  which  had  fully  emerged  from  the  horizon.  The 
old  chief,  looking  steadfastly  at  his  companion,  exclaimed, 
^  Let  thy  heart  rejoice  at  the  beauty  of  the  scene !  to  me 
Uisas  the  desert',  but  you  are  free;  return  to  your  coun- 
trymen, revisit  your  father  that  he  may  again  rejoice,  when 
be  aee«  the  sun  rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  trees  blossom 
in  the  spring  !**— Colton. 


THIS   G088ll^. 

How  like  the  existence  of  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  is  that  of  a 
gossip,  particularly  that  of  the  regular  notorious  gossip  in 
a  country  town.  The  squirrel  sleeps  well,  wakes  at  a  certain 
hour,  eats  his  accustomed  food,  takes  his  accustomed  exer- 
cises in  that  twirling  tiling,  which  always  goes  the  same  way, 
and  which  he  cannot  get  out  of;  the  squirrel  expects,  an(l 
takes  with  much  pleasure  the  offered  nut  or  fruit,  which  is 
to  him,  what  a  piece  of  news  is  to  the  gossip,  and  then  he 
goes  quietly  to  his  bed,  when  his  usual  quantity  of  food 
and  exercise  is  taken,  and  wakes  next  day  to  a  repetition 
of  the  same.  And  what  does  the  gossip  do  more.'  The 
squirrel  acquires  no  new  ideas  in  the  day,  nor,  I  fear,  dui>.s 
the  gossip ;  but  we  do  not  expect  a  squirrel  to  gain  ideas : 
we  do  expect  it  from  human  beings;  for  we  know  that  they 
have  duties  to  perform,  and  souls  to  be  saved,  whether  the) 
know  it  or  not ;  know  it,  I  trust  they  do,  but  then  they 
forget  it.  The  mournful  trutli  is,  they  liavc  so  long 
accustomed  themselves  to  idle  away  life,  and  pass  it  in 
long  talks,  (as  the  savages  say,;  which  can  do  no  one  any 
good,  and  must  do  positive  harm,  that  they  are  likely  to 
remain  what  I  have  called  them,  nearly  incorrigible ;  with 
them,  alas !  all  inquiries  are  external;  they  know  not  wliat 
it  is  to  commune  with  the  secret  heart;  they  are  well  read 
in  the  defects  of  others,  but  they  never  think  of  trying  to 
discover  their  own.  Therefore,  they  must  continue  to 
saunter  from  street  to  street,  from  the  club  to  the  coffee- 
room,  from  one  house  to  another,  and  from  shop  to  shop, 
in  weary  succession,  like  the  squirrel  in  its  ever-circling 
wheel,  the  pages  of  their  passing  hours  bearing  no  cha- 
racter fit  to  be  handed  down  by  recording  time  to  eternity, 
a  burden  often  to  themselves,  and  wholly  useless,  if  not 
wearisome,  to  others. 

Alas  !  poor  squirrel !  but  still  more  pitiable  gossip !  for 
the  squirrel  knows  not  his  privations,  but  gossips  must 
occasionally  be  conscious  of  theirs.  Tliey  must  know  from 
the  little  mind  that  remsdns  to  them,  that  idleness  produces 
listlessness ;  want  of  regular  occupation,  weariness:  and 
that  with  increasing  years,  comes  increasing  irritability, 
the  result  of  conscious  uselessness,  and  the  want  of  those 
resources  which  enliven  others. 

Gossips  are,  indeed,  a  pitiable  race ;  and  to  the  young 
gossip,  who  may  not  be  wholly  incorrigible,  I  recommend  a 
perusal  of  the  following  admirable  admonition.  "  Let  any 
man  pass  an  evening  in  listless  idleness,  or  even  in 
reading  some  silly  tale,  and  compare  the  state  of  his  mind 
when  he  goes  to  sleep,  or  gets  up  the  next  morning,  with 
its  state  some  other  day,  when  he  has  passed  some  hours 
in  going  through  the  proofs,  by  facts  and  reasoning,  of 
some  of  the  great  doctrines  in  natural  science,  leaming^ 
truths  wholly  new  to  him,  and  satisfying  himself,  by 
careful  examination,  of  the  grounds  on  wnich  known  truths 
rest,  so  as  to  be  not  only  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
themselves,  but  able  to  show  why  he  believes  them,  and . 
to  prove  before  others,  that  they  are  true,  and  he  will  find 
as  great  a  difference  as  can  exist  in  the  same  being ;  the 
difference  between  looking  back  upon  time  improperly 
wasted,  and  time  spent  in  self-improvement.  He  will 
feel  himself,  in  the  one  case,  listless  and  dissatisfied,  in  the 
other,  comfortable  and  happy;  in  the  one  case,  if  he  does 
not  appear  to  himself  humbled,  at  least  he  will  not  ha%*e 
earned  any  claims  to  his  own  respect ;  in  the  other  case,  he 
will  enjoy  a  proud  consciousness  of  having  by  his  own 
exertions  become  a  more  wise,  and,  therefore,  a  more 
exalted  creature.'' Detraction,  by  Mrs.  Opib.   . 

Wisdom  and  Integrity. — ^Wis^lom  without  innocency  is 
knavery:  innocency  without  wisdom  is  foolery:  be  there- 
fore as  wise  as  serpents,  and  innocent  as  doves.  The  sub^ 
tilty  of  the  serpent  instructs  the  innocency  of  the  dove:  tlie 
innocency  of  the  dove  corrects  the  subtilty  of  the  serpent. 
What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  separate. 

QUARLES 

Domestic  Peace. — It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  every- 
thing smooth  and  smiling  within  the  same  walls.  To  have 
no  separate  interests,  no  difficulty  of  humour,  no  clashing 
of  pretensions  to  contest  with:  where  every  body  keeps  to 
his  post,  moves  in  his  order,  and  endeavours  to  make  him- 
self acceptable ;  where  envy  and  contempt  liavo  no  place, 
but  where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  others  pleased. 

However  unfortunate  we  may  think  ourselves,  yet  let  us 
remember  there  is  an  Eye  watching  over  us ;  it  m  a  hea- 
venly will,  not  blind  fate,  that  guides  the  world. 
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Upon  our  road,  we  met  an  Arab  with  a  Guat,  which 
he  led  aboat  the  country  to  exhibit,  in  order  to  gain 
a  livelihood  for  itself  and  its  owuer.  He  had  taught 
thii  animal,  while  he  accompanied  its  movements 
•ith  a  aong,  to  mount  upon  little  cylindrical  blocks 
(/  wood,  placed  successively  one  above  the  other. 
In  th's  maoner  tiie  goat  stood,  first  upon  the  top  of 
one  cylinder,  then  npon  the  top  of  two,  and  after- 
wards of  three,  four,  five,  and  six,  until  it  remained 
balanced  upon  the  summit  of  them  all,  elevated 
sever«l  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with  its  four  feet 
collected  npon  a  single  point,  without  throwing  down 
die  disjointed  fabric  whereon  it  stood.  The  practice 
is  very  aocient. 

Nothing  can  show  more  strikingly  the  tenacious 
fitting  pcBsessed  by  this  quadruped,  upon  the  jutty 
points  and  crags  of  rocks;  and  the  circumstance  of 
iti  ability  to  remain  thus  poised,  may  render  its 
tK)eannce  less  surprising,  as  it  is  sometimes  seen  in 
the  Alps,  and  in  all  mountainous  countries,  with  hardly 
any  place  far  its  feet  upon  the  sides,  and  by  the 
brink  of  most  tremendous  precipices. 

The  diameter  of  the  upper  cylinder,  nu  which  its 
four  feet  ultimately  remained,  until  the  Arab  bad 
ended  his  ditty,  was  only  two  inches;  and  the  length 
of  each  cylinder  was  six  inches.  The  mnst  curious 
part  of  the  performance  occurred  afterwarSsi  for  the 
Arab,  to  convince  us  of  the  animal's  attention  to  the 
torn  of  the  ur,  interrupted  the  da  capo:  as  often  as 
be  did  this,  the  goat  tottered,  appeared  uneasy,  and, 
npon  his  becoming  suddenly  silent  in  the  middle  of 
his  song,  it  fell  to  the  ground. Clarke's  Travels. 

Iq  a  note.  Dr.  Clarke  writes,  Sandys  saw  this 
in  Grand  Cairo.  "  There  are  in  this  city,  and  have 
beene  of  long,  a  sort  of  people  ttiat  do  get  their 
liiingB,  by  shewing  of  feates  with  birds  and  beasts, 
exceeding  therein  all  such  as  have  bin  famous  amongst 
OS.  *  *  *  I  have  seen  them  make  both  dogs 
uu)  goatea  to  set  their  fonre  feet  on  a  little  turned 
pillar  of  wood,  about  a  foot  high,  and  no  broader  at 
the  end  than  the  palm  of  a  hand ;  climing  from  one 
to  two  set  on  the  top  of  one  another;  and  so  to  the 
third  and  fourth :  and  there  turn  about  as  often  as 
thehr  masters  would  bid  them." Sanoys'b  TraveU. 

And  again.  "  On  the  cliffs  above  hung  a  few 
goatS;  one  of  them  danced,  and  scratched  an  csr 
with  its  hind  foot,  in  a  place  where  I  would  not  have 

lood  stock-sttll, — '  for  all  beneath  the  moon.'  " 

GfciT'a  Utter  to  Wlualom. 


THE  ISLANDS  OF  IRELAND. 
One  important  feature  of  Ireland,  hitherto  passed 
over  in  a  vague  and  general  style  by  all  writers, 
consists  in  the  great  number  of  islands  scp.ttered 
nmnd  her  shores;  in  moat  of  which,  the  Irish 
language  is  generally,  in  many,  almost  exclusively, 
spoken.  The  extreme  length  of  Ireland,  is  30C 
miles,  its  extreme  breadth  207,  and,  speaking  loosely, 
the  circumference  is  about  880  miles.  "  The  sinuous 
line  of  its  sea-coost,  however,  e."(clusive  of  such  parts 
as  lie  within  estuaries,  or  above  the  first  good 
anchorage  in  every  harbour,  but  iniilusive  of  the 
river  Shannim,  as  far  as  tiie  tide  reaches,  and  the 
shores  of  Bantry  Bay,  Dunmanus  Bay,  and  Kenmare 
river,  will,  if  accurately  followed  through  all  its 
windings,  be  found  to  mea-sure  1737  miles.  In  this 
line,  there  are  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
harbours,  and  places  where  ships  may  anchor  for 
a  tide,  or  find  shelter.  Round  the  coast  of  this  fine 
country,  and  including  her  inland  lakes,  the  number 
iif  islands  and  islets  cannuC  be  calculated  at  less 
than  six  hundred.  In  Clew  Bay  alone,  on  the  west 
coast,  the  islands,  islets,  holms,  and  rocks,  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  have  been  rated,  I  think,  as 
high  as  three  hundred,  which,  if  they  were  planted, 
would  cause  this  inlet  of  the  sea,  to  exceed  in  pic- 
turesque beauty,  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
In  Strangford  Lough,  on  the  east  coast,  there  are 
fifty-four  islands,  small  and  great,  known  by  parti- 
cular names,  besides  many  others  nameless.  As  to 
inland  lakes,  to  say  nothing  of  Lough  Coirrib,  Lough 
Ree,  or  Lough  Deirgeart,  from  the  centre  of  an  island 
in  Lough  Erne,  called  Ennismacsaint,  may  be  seen 
tventy-seven  islands  in  view  at  once. 

Close  upon  our  native  shore,  {yet  as  devoid  of  all 
the  calm  and  profitable  satisfaction  which  books 
afford,  as  if  they  had  lain  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Pacific,)  here  it  is,  that  as  far  as  Christianity  is  c(m- 
cemed,  our  own  countrymen  have  seen  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath  pass  silently  away,  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other, — no  church-going  bell — no  gatherings  of 
the  people  to  hear  the  sweet  sounds  of  divine  mercy, 
or,  as  the  native  Irish  say,  "  the  story  of  peace ;'" 
they  have  for  ages  lived  and  died  amidst  one  im- 
broken  famine,  not,  indeed,  of  bread  and  water,  but 
of  hearing  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Of  these  Islands,  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty 
were  inhabited  twoLe  ycai-s  ago.  Some  were  very 
small;  seventeen  contain  only  one  family  in  each* 
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and  ten,  not  more  than  three  in  each ;  but  some  arc 
IarG;e,  and  the  aggregate  population  of  the  whole^ 
amounted  to  not  less  than  43,000  souls. 

I  will  mention  a  few  particulars  of  only  two  of 
them.  Raghlin,  Rathlin,  or  Ratherin,  the  Rienea  of 
Pliay,  the  Ricinea  of  Ptolomy,  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  is  nearly  five 
miles  long,  and  three  and  a  half  in  extreme  breadth, 
it  abounds  with  some  curious  arrangements  of 
Basaltic  pillars,  similar  to  those  of  the  Giants*  Cause- 
way *.  It  affords  a  considerable  quantity  of  sea- weed 
for  kelp,  and  where  cultivated,  produces  excellent 
barley.  A  religious  establishment  was  founded  here, 
in  the  sixth  century,  by  Columba,  but  in  790,  it  was 
ravaged  by  the  Danes.  The  attachment  of  the 
natives  to  their  little  island  is  extreme,  and  one  of 
their  worst  wishes  to  any  neighbour  who  has  injured 
them  is,  that  he  may  end  his  days  in  Ireland  f. 
Raghlin  is  memorable  as  the  retreat  of  Robert  Bruce 
of  Scotland.  It  was  here  that  he  planted  his 
standard,  and  obtained  some  aid  from  the  native 
Irish,  before  he  proceeded  to  the  Hebrides.  Dr. 
Francis  Hutchinson,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
who  published  an  Irish  almanack,  and  a  defence  of 
the  ancient  historians,  with  application  to  the  history 
of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1712, 
procured  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Church  Catechism  into  Irish,  with  the 
English  annexed.  It  was  printed  at  Belfast,  but  in 
the  Roman  letter,  and  the  orthography  of  both 
languages  was  interfered  with,  which,  was  not  a 
judicious  step  ;  I  know  not  whether  a  single  copy  of 
the  Raghlin  Catechism  remains  in  Ireland. 

Tory,  about  ten  miles  or  more  off  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  but  united  to  the  parish  of  Tullaghabigly, 
is  about  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad.  The  name 
of  this  island  is  thought  to  be  of  Runic  etymology, 
and  Thor-eye,  now  corrupted  into  Tory,  denotes  that 
it  was  consecrated  to  Thor,  the  Scandinavian  deity, 
who  presided  over  desolate  places.  The  inhabitants 
are  unacquainted  with  any  other  lliw  than  that  of 
their  old  Brehon  code.  They  choose  their  own  chief 
judge,  and  to  his  mandate,  issuing  from  a  throne  of 
turf,  the  people  yield  a  ready  obedience.  Round  a 
tower  and  church  built  by  Columkill,  there  is  a  grave- 
yard, to  which  peculiar  sanctity  is  ascribed,  and 
where  no  one  is  permitted  to  be  interred.  The 
people  but  very  seldom  come  to  the  main  land. 
About  two  years  ago,  a  fishing-boat,  containing 
seven  or  eight  men,  being  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Ards  Bay,  on  the  coast  adjoining,  it  turned  out 
that  not  one  of  these  men  had  ever  been  in  Ireland 
before!  The  trees  belonging  to  Mr.  Stewart  of 
Ards,  (the  uncle  of  Lord  Londonderry,)  actually 
astonished  them,  and  they  were  seen  putting  leaves 
and  small  branches  in  their  pockets,  to  show  on  their 
return.  In  August,  1826,  the  poor  people  in  this 
island,  amounting  to  nearly  500,  were  visited  by  a 
great  calamity.  A  strange  and  unforeseen  storm  set 
in  from  the  north-west,  which  drove  the  sea,'  in 
immense  waves,  over  the  whole  flat  part  of  the 
island ;  the  waves  beat  even  over  the  highest  cliffs — 
all  their  corn  was  destroyed,  their  potatoes  washed 
out  of  the  ground,  and  all  the  springs  of  fresh  water 
filled  with  that  of  the  sea.  Their  deplorable  situation 
constrained  them  to  several  communications  with 
the  main  land — ^their  condition,  in  other  respects, 
then  excited  pity.  It  was  then  arranged  that  an  Irish 
teacher  be  sent  them,  and  so  this  frowning  provi- 

*  See  Saturday  Mafaiine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  SO. 

f  T\\e  Capers,  or  inhabitants  of  Cape  Clear  Island,  cbensh  so 
ardent  an  attachment  to  their  apparently  desolate  Island,  that  even 
temporary  banishment  to  the  main  land,  has  been  found  so  severe  a 
punishment,  aa  effectuail  to  prevent  crime. 


dence  may  prove  to  have  been  only  the  precursor  of 
better  days  than  they  have  ever  seen. 

Innismurry,  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  coa^t 
of  Sligo,  is  but  small,  containing  about  130  acres  of 
shallow  soil.  In  this  isle  there  is  a  large  ima^ie 
rudely  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  red,  which  the 
people  call  Father  Molash,  to  which  it  is  affirmed 
they  pay  devotion ;  and  they  have  an  altar  built  of 
loose  round  stones,  called  "  the  cursing  altar,"  to 
which  they  are  said  to  apply,  if  any  one  has  injured 
them.  L.  C. 

[Anderson's  Hittorical  Sketches  of  the  Ancient  Native  Irish.] 


THE    NEW    ZEALAKDER8. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1831,  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  of 
New  Zealand,  (in  number,  I  believe,  thirteen,)  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  King,  in  which,  after  expressing  their  fears  as 
to  the  designs  of  some  foreigners  who  had  visited  their 
shores,  (alluding  principally  to  the  visit  of  a  French 
cor\'ette,  which  had  lately  touched  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.) 
they  proceeded  to  request,  that  his  Majesty  would  appoint 
some  person  to  reside  among  them,  as  his  representative, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  friendly  intercourse  between 
King  William  and  the  New  Zealandcrs ;  and  to  keep  in 
order  some  of  bis  own  subjects,  convicts  escaped  from  Port 
Jackson,  or  runaway  seamen  from  the  Whalers,  who  had 
stationed  tliemselves  near  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  much 
troubled  the  natives.  In  reply  to  this,  the  government 
appointed  Mr.  James  Busby,  as  Resident  at  New  Zealand, 
and  made  him  the  bearer  of  his  Majesty's  answer.  On 
Friday,  May  17th,  1833,  Mr.  Busby  lef^  the  ship;  the 
Imogen,  (with  the  usual  salute  of  seven  guns,)  and  accom^ 
panied  by  Captain  Blackwood,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
oflicers,  landed  at  Parheah.  We  were  received  on  our 
arrival  by  the  Missionaries,  who  led  us  to  the  place  where 
the  chiefs  were  assembled  to  receive  us.  Three  or  four  of 
the  more  aged  chiefs  were  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  on  a 
signal  given  by  one  of  them,  the  main  body,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  chiefs  and  warriors,  who,  likewise,  were 
sitting  on  the  ground,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  yards,  arose 
suddenly,  and  rushed  towards  us  with  tremendous  shouts  : 
when  close  to  us,  they  stopped  and  began  their  War  Dance, 
in  which  they  leapt  aoout  with  surprising  agility,  and  kept 
admirable  time,  accompanying  the  dance  with  loud  shouts, 
and  hideous  contortions  of  visage,  at  the  same  time,  bran- 
dishing above  them  their  muskets  and  mevies. 

In  this  dance  they  followed  the  motions  of  a  fugleman, 
who  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  began  first;  the 
others  took  the  time  from  him.  Having  repeated  the  dance 
three  or  four  times,  for  the  violence  of  the  exercise  required 
intervals  to  gain  breath,  the  chiefs  sat  down,  and  tfao 
people  formed  a  ring :  three  or  four  chiefs  made  a  short 
speech  to  welcome  us.  This  being  over,  we  all  repaired  to 
a  space  in  front  of  the  Missionary  Chapel.  A  table  was 
placed,  at  which  Mr.  Busby  and  Captaui  Blackwood  sat, 
with  the  offiters  and  Missionaries  on  either  side  of  them. 

The  people  stood  around  in  a  circle,  leaving  a  elear  space 
in  the  front  of  Mr.  Busby  for  the  chiefs.  Mr.  Busby  then 
read  a  letter  from  Lord  Goderich,  written  bv  the  king's 
command,  first  in  English,  and  Mr.  H.  Williams,  the 
senior  Missionary,  translated  it  into  the  New  Zealand 
tongue.  The  letter  was  to  this  effect.  That  his  maicsty 
was  happy  to  inform  them,  that  their  fears  were  groundless : 
that  be  nad  sent  Mr.  Busby  to  reside  as  his  representative 
among  them,  as  they  had  wished:  that  he  noped  they 
would  behave  amicably  towards  him;  that  he  would  exert 
himself,  to  prevent  trouble  arising  to  them  from  the 
English  convicts  and  sailors;  and  that  he  would  take 
measures  to  transport  runaway  convicts  back  again  to 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Mr.  Busby 
then  read  an  address,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  commentary  on 
the  king's  letter :  this  also  was  interpreted  to  them.  After 
this,  several  of  the  chiefs  successively  speechified  away, 
approved  of  Mr.  Busby  s  arrival,  and  seemed  to  feel  the 
advantages  of  an  intimate  union  with  Great  Britain.  But 
each  chief  wished  Mr.  Busby  to  reside  in  his  own  district, 
and  the  eagerness  with  whicn  each  urged  this,  was  highly 
amusing.  Their  method  of  speaking  is  very  curious; 
while  talking,  they  keep  running  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  straight  line,  and  use  a  grtsat  deal  of  action  and 
gesture.  Their  speeches  contain  much  repetition,  and  axe 
very  figurative. 
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After   they  all  had  finished,  Mr.  Busby  distributed 

presents  of  a  blanket,  and  five  ]x>unds  of  tobacco,  to  about 

thirty  of  them,  and  this   ceremony  was  followed  by  the 

more  important  one,  the  feast.    This  took  place  an  hour 

and  a  half   afterwards,  and  consisted  of  boiled  pota^toes, 

baked  beef,  and  a.  mess  of  lioiled  Hour,  water,  and  sugar, 

of  which  the  natives  are  very  fond.    The  whole  of  it  tvas 

conveyed  into  a  giass-plat  Itefore  Mr.  Williams's  house,  by 

the  natives  who  live  aboi^t  the  Missionary  establishnient. 

The  good   things   were   piled  up   in  the   middle.     The 

chiefs  divided  it  out  into  as  many  portions  as  there  were 

pai*ties,  and  informed  them  by  word  of  mouth,  which  was 

for  euch.     On  a  given  signal  they  all  rushed  forward,  and 

seized  their  several  portions,  which  they  did  not  st$y  to 

eat,  but  earned  away  with  them.    The  number  of  natives 

present  was  abqut  500,  and  50  Europeans.    All  the  officers 

after  the  ceremony  vent  to  Mr.  Williams's,  where  they  had 

some  refreshment. 

[Extracted  from  a  Letter  written  on  board  H.  M.  Ship  Imogen, 

dated  Sydney,  July  5th,  1833.] 

Cunning  differs  from  wisdom  as  twilight  from  open  day. 
He  that  walks  in  the  sunshine,  goes  boldiy  forwara  by  the 
nearest  way ;  he  sees  that  where^  the  path  isi  straight  and 
even,  he  may  proceed  in  security,  and  where  it  is  rough 
jBLXid  crooked,  he  easily  complies  with  the  turns,  and  avoids 
the  obstructions.  But  the  traveller  in  the  dusk,  fears  more 
as  he  sees  less ;  he  knows  there  may  be  danger,  and  there- 
fore suspects  that  he  is  never  safe ;  tries  every  step  before 
he  fixes  his  foot,  and  shrinks  at  every  noise,  lest  violence 
should  approach  him.  Wisdom  comprehends  at  once  the 
end  and  the  means,  estimates  easiness  or  difficulty,  and  is 
cautious,  or  confident,  in  due  proportion.  Cunning  dis- 
covers little  at  a  time,  and  has  no  other  means  of  certainty, 
than  multiplication  of  stratagems  and  superfluity  of  sus- 
picion. The  man  of  cunning  always  considers  that  he 
ran  never  be  too  safe,  and,  therefore,  always  keeps  himself 
enveloped  in  a  mist,  impenetrable,  as  he  hopes,  to  the  eye 
of  rivalry  or  curiosity. — Johnson. 

Of  what  infinite  value  to  society  is  that  teudernetts,  com- 
passion, and  benevolence,  which  the  Almighty  has  mer- 
cifully impressed  on  the  female  heart.     It  is  a  woman's 
exclusive  gift ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  her  virtues ;  the 
mainspring  of   her  usefulness.     Let  her  then  daily  con- 
sider the  awful    responsibility  of  such  a  gift;    let  her 
consider  it  as  amongst   her  most  valuable   possessions; 
and  solely  employ  it  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures ; 
and  more  especially  for  the  nursing,  training,  and  educating 
the  young  of  her  own  species :  let  her  give  her  heart,  her 
tenderness,  her  compassion,  to  the  infant  orphan,  and  the 
deserted  child ;  let  her,  in  humble  imitation  of  her  great 
Master,  become  a  teacher  of  the  ignorant,  and  an  instructor 
of  babes ;  and  let  her,  like  him,  fold  in  her  arms  the  lovely 
emblems  of  those  beings  that  form  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven.    Let  her,  with  active  zeal,  bring  little  children  to 
Christ,  that  he  may  bless  them ;  and  though,  under  her 
fostering  care  no  great  legislator,  prince,  or  prophet,  may 
arise,  a  superior  reward  will  await  her  labours  :  that  which 
IS  promised  to  those  who  save  a  soul  from  death.     It  will 
be  her  peculiar  and  happy  lot,  to  rear  good  Christians  and 
useful  members  of  society ;  and  above  all,  blessed  spirits, 
for  eternal  happiness  in  the  communion  of  saints  made 
perfect. Mrs.  King. 


THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 
VL     Freya,  or  Friga. 


Yl  HIT  profitelh  the  graven  image  that  the  maker  thereof  hath  graven 
iti  the  molten  iroa^e,  and  a  teacher  of  lies,  that  the  miker  of  his 
work  trusteth  therein,  to  make  dumb  idols'!  Woe  to  him  that  saiih 
to  the  wood,  Awake!  to  the  dumb  stone,  Arise!  it  shall  teach! 
Behold,  it  is  laid  over  with  ipold  and  silver,  and  there  is  no  breath  at 
all  in  the  midst  of  it.  Bui  the  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple:  let  all  the 
eartn  keep  silence  before  him. — Mabak&uk  ii.  18,  19,  20. 


You  are  to  consider  that  y^ru  arc  a  Chnstian;  that  no 
accident  happens  to  us  without  the  Divine  permission,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  to  submit. 
We  did  not  make  ourselves ;  but  the  same  Power  which 
made  us,  rules  over  us,  and  we  are  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  he  may  do  with  us  what  he  pleases,  nor  have  we 
any  right  to  complain.  A  second  reason  against  our  com- 
plaint is  our  ignorance ;  for,  as  we  know  not  future  events, 
so  neither  can  we  tell  to  what  purpose  any  accident  tends ; 
and  that  which  at  first  threatens  us  with  evil,  may,  in  the 
end,  produce  our  good.  You  are  a  man,  and,  consequently, 
a  sinner,  and  this  may  be  a  punishment  to  you  for  your 
sins ;  indeed,  in  this  sense  it  may  be  esteemed  a  good,  yea, 
as  the  greatest  good,  which  satisfies  the  anger  of  heaven, 
»nd  averts  that  wrath  which  cannot  continue  without  our 
destruction.  Thirdly,  our  im potency  in  relieving  ourselves, 
demonstrates  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  our  complaints ;  for 
wbuni  do  we  resist,  or  against  whom  do  we  complaiu,  t)ut  a 
power  from  whose  shafts  no  armour  can  guard  ua,  no  speed 
ran  fly, — a  power  which  leaves  us  no  hope  but  in  submis- 
sion.— Fi  SLO I  Skt, 


In  pursuing  this  subject,  and  noticing,  as  we  proceed, 
the  happy  change  that  ensued  in  our  land,  from  the 
grossest  idolatry  to  Christianity,  it  is  also  interesting 
to  trace  the  political  rise  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
and  to  see  ftotn  what  small  beginnings  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  raise  large  and  populous  nations. 

The  infant  state  of  the  Saxon  people,  before  their 
invasion  of  England,  and  when  the  Romans  first 
observed  them,  showed  no  signs  from  which  human 
sagacity  could  have  predicted  greatness.  They 
inhabited  a  territory  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbrlan 
Chersonesus,  now  Jutland,  in  Denmark.  This 
small  region  contained  those,  whose  descendants 
occupy  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  the  British  Islands,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  British  Colonies  in  the  two  Indies  ! 
Such  is  the  course  of  Providence,  that  empires  the 
most  extended  and  the  most  formidable,  are  found 
to  vanish  as  ^he  morning  mist;  while  tribes  scarcely 
visible,  or  contemptuously  overlooked,  like  the  springs 
of  some  mighty  river,  glide  on  gradually  to  greatness 
and  importance. 

In  our  last  paper  on  tbe  Baxons  and  their  Idols, 
we  alluded  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Romans, 
over  the  customs  of  the  countries,  to  which  their 
conquests  had  opened  a  way.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  Britain,  when  it  was  a  Roman  provinv-e, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.  During  thi 
residence  of  the  various  Roman  governors,  the  arts, 
as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  Rome,  continued  to  be 
imported  hither,  so  as  greatly  to  alter  tbe  character 
and  manners  of  the  people.  The  Latin  tongue  was 
also,  in  sonie  degree,  used  ampng  the  Britons;  a 
circumstance  which  may  account  for  the  existence  of 
many  words  ot  Roman  growth  in  our  language. 
But  the  retirement  of  these  ac(»)mpU8|ied,  though  un- 
principled visitors,  too)c  place  a.  i).  448 ;  soon  after 
which,  the  Saxon  invadeis  established  themselves  in 
this  country,  when  a  i^tate  of  greater  rusticity,  perhaps, 
but  greater  virtue,  succeeded. 

It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  look  back  on  the  affairs  ct 
Britain  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.  The 
residence  of  the  polished  Romans  in  this  country 
had  produced  a  mighty  change.  Its  towns  were  no 
longer  barricadoed  forests,  as.  represented  by  Julius 
Ceesar;  nor  its  houses,  wood  cabins,  covered  with 
straw;  nor  its  inhabitants  naked  savages,  with  painted 
bodies,  or  clothed  with  skins.  It -had  been,  for 
above  three  hundred  years,  the  seat  of  Romztn 
wealth  and  splendour.  Roman  emperors  had  reigned 
in  Britain.  The  natives  had  built  houses,  temples, 
and  market-places  in  their  towns,  and  had  adorned 
their  dwellings  with  porches,  galleries,  and  baths, 
and  beautiful  tessellated  pavements.  They  had  their 
advocates,  orators,  and  poets.  Of  their  towns, 
Caerleon,  in  Wales,  and  Yerulam,  near  St.  Alban's, 
remain  to  this  day  as  ruins,  or  rather  shadows  of 
former  grandeur.  Gildas,  the  most  ancient  British 
writer  extant  (a.  d.  560,)  ^fter  lamei\ting  all  the  evils 
his  countrymen  had  suffered  from  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
and  its  own  civil  wars,  mentions  it  as  yet  containing 
t>yenty-eight  cities,  and  some  well-fortified  castles  j 
and  as  fertile,  and  abundant  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  British  workmen,  also,  were  considered  the  b&st 
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khL  desire  of  ainguUnly  bad  k  ran  enemy  in  Dr.  Johnson. 
Few  Moide  liad  a  more  settled  revei«nce  for  the  world 
^n  ne,  or  were  lest  captivited  by  new  modes  of  behaviour 
introduced,  or  innovations  on  the  long-received  customs  of 
Mmman  li^.  One  day  he  met  a  friend  driving  six  small 
jionies,  snd  stopped  to  vlmire  them.  "  Why  does  nobody,'* 
laid  Johnson,  "tiegin  the  fashion  of  dnving  six  iparined 
lionei,  all  spavined  of  tbe  same  leg?  It  would  have  a 
mighty  pretty  effect,  and  produce  tbe  distinction  of  doing 
lomething  worse  than  the  common  way."  He  hated  the 
nodem  way  of  leaving  a  company,  without  takine  notice 
a  the  lady  of  the  house  that  be  was  soing ;  ana  did  not 
much  like  any  of  the  contrivances  by  which  ease  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  society  instead  of  ceremony,  which 
lad  more  of  his  approbation.  The  innocent  amusemeDis 
)f  society  all  Ibund  their  advocates  in  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
neulcated,  upon  princicde,  the  cultivation  of  tboee  arts 
irhich  many  a  moralist  thinks  himself  bound  to  i^ect,  and 
many  a  Christian  holds  unfit  to  be  practised. 

"  No  person,"  said  he,  one  day,  "  goes  under-dressed  till 
lie  thinks  himself  of  consequence  enough  to  forbear 
carrying  the  badge  of  his  rank  upon  his  bacK."  And,  in 
ingwer  to  arguments  used  against  showy  decorations  of 
ihe  human  figure,  be  was  once  beard  to  exclaim,  "Oh,  let 
js  be  found  when  our  Master  calls  us,  ripping,  not  the  lace 
iff  our  waistcoats,  but  the  spirit  of  contention  ftom  our 
touls  and  tongues  I  Let  us  all  conbrm  in  outward 
customs,  which  are  of  no  consequence,  to  tbe  mannen  of 
:hose  whom  we  live  among,  and  despise  such  paltry  dis- 
linctions.     Alns,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  a  man  who  cannot 

St  to  heaven  in  a  green  coat,  will  not  find  his  way  thitber 
e  sooner  in  a  gray  one."-^BoiwsLL's  Life  qfJohtuom. 

Folly  and  cunning  divide  mankind,  yet  they  that  an 
DOst  crafty  are  tbe  most  cozened.  They  rob  thefr  neisb' 
nur  of  bis  monev,  and  lose  their  own  innocency ;  they 
listurb  his  rest  ana  their  own  conscience ;  they  throw  him 
ntn  prison,  themselves  into  hell;  tbeymake  poverty  bis 
portion,  damnation  their  own. — Jxrbmy  Tavloe. 

rHiaBthorofthe  roUowiai  liaes  delifbu  to  see  his  hllow-labeurcn 
lappy,  and  ii  convinced,  thai  one  cmcEust  wsf  of  beini  so,  n  to  be 
nntCDt  witb  tbeir  lot,  and  io  love  with  their  duty.    Hit  tctsm, 
uiwaver  humble,  hive  t  leadencj  la  promote  thii. 
BATVRDAV    NIGHT. 

Now,  wifband  children,  let's  he  gay. 

My  work  is  done,  and  here's  the  pay ; 

'Twas  hard  to  earn,  but  net'er  mind  it, 

Hope  rear'd  the  sbeaf,  and  peace  shall  bind  it. 

Six  days  I've  toil'd,  and  now  we  meet 

To  share  the  welcome  weekly  treat, 

Ot  toast  and  tea,  of  rest  and  Joy, 

Which,  gain'd  by  labour,  cannot  cloy. 

Come  ye  who  form  my  dear  fire-side, 

My  care,  my  comfort,  and  mv  pride; 

Come  now,  and  let  us  close  tne  night. 

In  harmless  talk  and  fond  delighL 

To-morrow's  dawn  brings  blessed  peace 

And  each  domestic  Joy *i  increase 

To  him  who  honestly  maintains 

That  course  of  lifb  which  Heav'n  ordaint. 

For  this,  and  every  blessing  giv'n. 

Thankful  we'll  bow  the  knee  to  Heav'n; 

In  fiOD'i  own  house  our  voices  raise. 

With  grateful  notes  of  pray'r  and  praise. 

Sweet's  the  tranquillity  of  heart. 

Which  public  worship  does  impiut. 

And  sweet's  the  field,  and  sweet's  the  road. 

To  him  whose  conscience  bears  no  load. 

Thus  shall  tbe  day,  as  God  design'd. 

Promote  my  healtb,  improve  my  mind. 

On  Monday  morning,  free  from  pain. 

Cheerful  I'll  go  to  work  again. 

Our  life  is  hut  a  lengthen'd  week. 

Through  which  with  toil  for  rest  we  seek; 

And  he  whose  labour  well  is  past, 

A  Joyful  Sabbath  finds  at  last  1 
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THE  SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  MEDUSE. 

The  French  possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
extendini;  from  Cape  Blanco  to  &e  nonth  of  the 
Gamlriaiy  having  been  restofed  «t  the  General  Peace, 
in  1814,  an  expedition,  consistmg  of  a  frigate  and 
three  other  vessels,  was  sent,  in  the  month  of  June 
1816,  to  take  possession  of  them.  It  was  complete 
in  aQ  its  pa^,  as  the  French  expeditioB»«suafi]rare, 
including  men  of  science,  artisans^  agriculturiets, 
gardeners,  miners,  &c*,  amounting,  with  the  troops,, 
to  neacly  £Mir  bondred  pevsoas,  exekuiv»  of  the 
crews.  The  na^alf  part  wad  mtPttsted  to  M.  de 
Chaumareys,  who  had  the  command  of  the  frigate. 
La  M^duse,  of  forty-four  guns, 

Owin^  t»  a  irevy  relaattcl  state  ol  discip&ie,  and 
ignorance  of  the  commoa  principles  of  navigation, 
this  frigate  was  suffered  to  run  aground  on  the  bank 
of  Argniiu  Attaoipte  were  made  to*  get  her  off,  but 
it  was  soMi  flBscovered  that  ail  hopea  of  saving  her 
must  be  aliaadoned^  and  that  nafthing  vamaiiied  but 
to  concert  meaaavea  far  tile  escape  of  the  passengers 
and  crew.  Some  biscuit,  wine,  and  ftesh  wattev,  were 
accordingly  got  up  and  prepaid  for  patting  into  the 
boats,  and  upon  a  ftaft  which  had  beea  hastily  con- 
structed ,•  but,  in  the  tumult  of  attandoning  tiia 
wreck,  it  happened  tiiat  libe  Raft,  which  was  destined' 
^  carry  the  greatest  nnmber  of  peoplie,  had  the  Voaait 
share  of  the  provisions  3  of  wine,  indeed,  it  bad  more 
than  enough,  but  not  a  sin^e  banal  of  biscutt 

There  wem  five  boats;  in  tile  first  were  the 
Governor  of  Senegal  and  his  fhmily,  in  all' ttkirty-five  j 
the  second  took  &rty-two  persons  -,  the  tllird  twenty- 
eight;  the  fburth,  the  long-boat,  eighty-eight;  the 
fifth,  twenty-five ;  and  Ihe  jplly-boat,  fifteen-,  among 
whom  were  fbur  children,  and  some  ladies.  The 
mihtary  had,  in  the  first  instanca>  beeii>  placed  upon 
the  raft — the  number  embarked  on-  this  ^tal  machine 
was  not  less  than  one  bundled'  and  fifty ;  making, 
with  those  in  the  boats,  a  to(al>  of  three  huadfced  ai^ 
ninety-seven. 

On  leaving  the  wreck.  Ml  Corr^ard)  geographical' 
engineer,  attached  to  the  expedition,  who  had  voluni' 
teered  to  accompany  his  men  on- the  Raft,  wishing  to 
be  assured  that  proper  instrumenta  and  charta  fbr 
navigating  it  had  been  put  on  board,  waa  told  by  the 
captain  that  every  thing  necessary  had  been'  provided, 
and  a  naval  officer  appointed  to  take  ohaige  of  it : 
this  naval  officer,  however,  jumped  into  one  oB  the 
boats,  and  never  joined-  them* 

The  boats  pushed  off  in  a  line,  towing  ihe.  Vbstft, 
and  assuring  ^e  j^ieople  on  board  that  they  would 
conduct  them  safely  to  land.  They  had  not?  pm^ 
ceeded,  however,  above  two  leagues  from  the  witeok^ 
when  they,  one  by  one,  cast  off  the  tkiw-linas.  It 
was  afterwards  pretended  that  they  bfoke  3  had  this 
even  Been  true,  the  boats  mi^t  at  any  time  have 
rejoined  the  Raft ;  instead  of  which,  they  all  aban- 
doned it  to  its  fhte,  every  one  striving  to  make  off 
with  all  possible  speed 

At  this  time,  the  Raft  had  sunk  below  the  wnter  tb 
the  depth  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  people 
were  so  squeezed  one  against  another,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  move ;  fore  and  alt,  they  were 
up  to  the  middle  in  water^  In  snch  a  deplorable 
situation,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  persuade 
themselves  that  they  had  been  abandoned;  nor 
would  they  believe  it  until  the  whole  of  the  bcMto 
had  disappeared  from  their  sight.  They  now  began 
to  consider  thems^vea-  aa  dettberatdy  sacrificed,  and 
swore,  if  ever  they  gamed  the  skuom,  to  be  revenged 
of  their  unfepWng  oompaniqna.  The  oonsteroaticaa 
soon  became  extreme.  Every  thing  that  was  horrible 
took  possession  of  their  imaginations;  all  perceived 


their  destruction  to  be  at  hand,  and  announced  by 
their  wailings  the  dismal  thoughts  by'  which  they 
were  distracted.  The  officers,  with  great  difficulty, 
and  by  putting  on  a  show  oi  confidence,  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  men  to  a  certain  degree  of  tran- 
qoiUitp',  but  were  themselves  overcome  with  alarm  on 
fhiding  that  there  was  neither  chart,  nor  compass, 
nor  anchor  oar  the  Raft.     One  of  the  men  had  fortu- 

m 

nately  preserved  a  small  pocket-compass,  and  this 
little  instrument  inspired  them  with  so  much  con- 
fidenee,  that  they  eonoeived  thaikf  safety  to  depend 
on  it;  but  this  treasure  was  soon  lost  to  them;  it 
fell  from  the  man's  hand,  and  disappeared  between 
the  openings  of  the  Raft. 

None  of  the  party  had  taken  any  food  before  they 
left  the  ship,  and  hunger  beginning  to  oppress  them, 
they  mixed  the  biscuit,  of  which  they  had  about 
five-and-twenty  pounds  on  board,  with  wine,  and 
distributed  it,  in  small  portions,  to  each  man.  They 
succeeded  in  erecting  a  kind  of  mast,  and  hoisting 
one  of  the  royals  that  had  belonged  to  the  frigate. 

Night  at  length  came  on,  the  wind  freshened,  and 
the  sea*  began  to  swell;  the  only  consolation  now 
was  the  belief  that  they  should  discover  the  boats 
the  fbUiowing  morning.  About  midnight  the  weather 
became  very  stormy;  and  the  waves  broke  over  them 
in  every  direction. 

During  the  whole  of  this  night,  said  the  survivors, 
we  stru^ed  against  death,  holding  ourselves  closely 
to  the  spars  which  were  firmly  bound  together. 
Tossed  by  the  waves  fk*om  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
sometimes  precipitated  into  the  sea;  floating  between 
life  and  death;  mourning  over  our  misfortunes, 
certain  of  perishing,  yet  contending  for  the  remains 
of  existence  with  that  cruel  element  which  menaced 
to  swallow  us  up;  such  was  our  situation  till  break 
of  day — horrible  situation!  how  shall  we  convey  an 
idea  of  it  which  will  not  fall  fieur  short  of  the  reality ! 
In  the  morning  the  wind  abated,  and  the  sea  sub- 
sided a  Itttie;  but  a  dreadful  spectacle  presented 
iflM!lf>'-4;en  or  twelve  of  the  unhappy  men,  having 
their  limbs  jammed  between  the  spars  of  the  raft, 
unable  to  extricate  themselves,  had  perished  in  that 
situation ;  several  others  had  been  swept  off  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves :  in  calling  over  the  list  it  was 
fbund  that  twenty  had  disappeared. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  to  the  dreadful 
scene  which  took  place  the  following  night.  The 
day  had  been  beautiful,  atid  no  one  seemed  to  doubt 
that  the  boats  would'  appear  in  the  course  of  it,  to 
relieve  them  horn  their  perilous  sttttb;  but  the 
eviening  approached,  and  none  were  seen.  From 
that  moment  a  spirit  of  sedition  spread  fVom  man  to 
man,  and  manifested  itself  by  the  most  furious 
shouts.  Night  came  on;  the  heavens  were  obscured 
with  thick  clouds ;  the  wind  rose,  and  with  it  the 
sea;  the  waves  broke  over  them  every  moment; 
numbera  were  swept  away,  paiticulariy  near  the 
extremities  of  the  raft;  and  the  crowding  towards 
the  centre  of  it  was  so  great,  that  several  poor 
wretchea  were  smothered  by  the  pressure  of  their 
comnulea,  who  were  unable  to  keep  on  their  legs. 

Furmly  persuaded  that  they  were  all  on  the  point 
of  being  swallowed  up,  both  soldiers  and  sailors 
resolved  to  soothe  their  last  moments  by  drinking  till 
they  lost  their  reason.  They  bored  a  hole  in  tbe 
head  oi  a  large  cask,  from  which  they  continued  to 
swill  till  the  salt  water,  mixing  with  the  wine,  ren- 
dered it  no  longer  drinkable.  Bxcited  by  the  fhmes, 
acting  on  empty  stomachs  and  heads^  already  dis- 
oidered  by  danger,  they  now  became  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  reason;  boldly  declared  their  intention  to 
murder  their  officers,  and  then  cut  the  ropes  ifMclv 
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bound  the  Raft  togetlier :  one  of  them,  seizing  an 
axe,  actually  began  the  dreadful  work.  This  was  the 
signal  for  revolt;  the  officers  rushed  forward  to  (jueli 
the  tumult,  and  the  man  with  the  hatchet  was  the 
first  that  fell — th^  stroke  of  a  sabre  terminated  his 
existence. 

The  passengers  joined  the  officers,  but  the  muti- 
neers were  still  the  greater  number  j  luckily  they 
were  but  badly  armed,  or  the  few  bayonets  and 
sabres  of  the  opposite  party  could  not  have  kept 
them  at  bay.  One  fellow  was  detected  secretly 
cutting  the  ropes,  and  immediately  flung  overboard  3 
others  destroyed  the  shrouds  and  halya^rds,  and  the 
jnast,  deprived  of  support,  fell  on  a  captain  of 
infantry,  and  broke  his  thigh;  he  was  instantly 
seized  by  the  soldiers  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  but 
was  saved  by  the  opposite  party.  A  furious  charge 
was  now  made  upon  the  mutineers,  many  of  whom 
were  cut  down:  at  length  this  fit  of  desperation 
subsided  into  egregious  cowardice :  they  cried  out 
for  mercy,  and  asked  forgiveness  on  their  knees.  It 
,was  now  midnight,  and  order  appeared  to  be  restored ; 
but  after  an  hour  of  deceitful  tranquillity,  the  insur- 
rection burst  forth  anew:  the  mutineers  ran  upon 
the  officers  like  desperate  mea,  each  having  a  knife 
or  a  sabre  in  his  hand,  and  such  was  the  fury  of  the 
assailants,  that  they  tore  their  flesh  and  even  their 
clothes  ^ith  their  teeth:  there  was  no  time  for 
hesitation;  a  general  slaughter  took  place,  and  the 
Raft  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies. 

Some  palliation  must  be  allowed  on  account  of 
their  miserable  condition;  the  constant  dread  of 
death,  want  of  rest  and  of  food,  had  impaired  their 
faculties;,  nor  did  the  officers  themselves  entirely 
escape.  A  sort  of  half-waking  dream,  a  wandering 
of  the  imagination,  seized  most  of  them :  some 
fancied  they  saw  around  them  a  beautiful  country, 
covered  with  the  most  delightful  plantations;  others 
became  wild  with  horror,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea.  Several,  on  casting  themselves  off,  said  calmly 
to  their  companions,  '  I  am  going  to  seek  for  assist- 
ance, and  you  shall  soon  see  me  back  again.' 

On  the  return  of  day  it  was  found,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  night  of  horror,  sixty-five  of 
the  mutineers  had  perished,  and  two  of  the  small 
party  attached  to  the  officers.  One  cask  of  wine 
only  remained.  Before  the  allowance  was  served  out 
they  contrived  to  get  up  their  mast  afresh;  but 
having  no  compass,  and  not  knowing  how  to  direct 
their  course,  they  let  the  Raft  drive  before  the  wind, 
apparently  indifferent  whither  they  went.  Enfeebled 
with  hunger,  they  now  tried  to  catch  fish,  but  could 
not  succeed,  and  abandoned  the  attempt. 

*  It  was  necessary,  however,'  said  the  survivors, 
^  that  some  extreme  measure  should  be  adopted, 
to  support  our  miserable  existence;  we  shudder 
with  h<Nm>r  on  finding  ourselves  under  the  necessity 
of  recording  that  which  we  put  into  practice;  we 
feel  the  pen  drop  from  our  hands ;  a  deadly  cold- 
ness freezes  all  our  limbs,  and  oqr  hair  stands  on 
end.  Readers,  we  entreat  you  not  to  entertain, 
for  men  lUready  too  unfbrtuiOLate,  a  sentiment  of 
indignation;  but  to  grieve  for  them,  and  to  3hed  a 
tear  of  pity  over  their  unhappy  lot/ 

The  '  extreme  measure'  wfis,.  indeed,  horrible :  the 
unhappy  men  whom  death  had  spared  in  the  course 
of  4he  night,  fell  upon  the  o»rcgsses  of  the  dead,  and 
began  to  devour  them.  Some  tried  to  eat  their 
sword-belts  and  cartridge-boxes;  others  devoured 
their  linen,  and  others,  the  leathers  of  their  hats; 
but  all  these  expedients,  and  others  of  a  stiU  more 
loathsome  nature,  were  of  no  avail. 

A  third  night  of  horror  now  approached;  but  it 


proved  to  be  a  night  of  tranquillity,  disturbea  only 
by  the  piercing  cries  of  those  whom  hunger  and 
thirst  devoured.  The  water  was  up  to  their  knees, 
and  they  could  only  attempt  to  get  a  little  sleep  by 
crowding  closely  tc^ether,  so  as  to  form  an  immove- 
able  mass.  The  morning's  sun  showed  them  ten  or 
a  dozen  tmfortunate  creatures  stretched  lifeless  on  the 
Raft;  all  of  whom  were  committed  to  the  deep,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  destined  for  the  support  of 
tiiose  who,  the  evening  before,  had  pressed  his 
trembling  hands  in  vowing  etenicd  friendship.  At 
this  period,  fortunately,  a  shoal  of  Flying-fish*,  in 
passing  the  Raft,  left  nearly  three  hundred  entangled 
between  the  spars.  By  means  of  a  little  gunpowder 
and  linen,  and  by  erecting  an  empty  cask,  they 
contrived  to  make  a  fire;  and  mixing  with  the  fish 
the  flesh  of  their  deceased  comrade,  they  all  partook 
of  a  meal,  which,  by  this  means,  was  rendered-  less 
revolting. 

The  fourth  night  was  marked  by  another  massacre. 
Some  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  negroes,  who  had 
taken  no  part  with  the  former  mutineers,  now  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  throw  the  rest  into  the  sea. 
The  negroes  had  persuaded  the  others  that  the  land 
was  close  to  them,  and  that  once  on  shore,  they 
would  answer  for  their  crossing  Africa  without  the 
least  danger.  A  Spaniard  was  the  first  to  advance 
with  a  drawn  knife;  the  sailors  seized  and  threw 
him  into  the  sea.  An  Italian,  seeing  this,  jumped 
overboard;  the  rest  were  easily  mastered,  and  order 
was  once  more  restored. 

Thirty  persons  only  now  remained,  many  of  whom 
were  in  a  mo^t  deplorable  state,  the  salt-water  having 
entirely  removed  the  skin  from  their  legs  and  thighs, 
which,  with  contusions  and  wounds,  rendered  them 
unable  to  support  themselves.  The  remains  of  the 
fish  and  the  wine  were  calculated  to  be  just  enough 
to  support  life  for  four  days;  but  m  these  four  they 
also  calculated  that  ships  might  arrive'  from  St. 
Louis  to  save  them.  At  this  moment,  two  soldiers 
were  discovered  behind  the  cask  of  wine,  through 
which  they  had  bored  a  hole,  for  the  purpose  of 
drinking  it  ^  they  had,  just  before,  all  pledged  them- 
selves to  punish  with  death  whoever  should  be 
found  guilty  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  sentence 
was  immediately  carried  into  execution,  by  throwing 
the  culprits  into  the  sea. 

Their  numbers  were  thus  reduced  to  twenty-eight, 
fifteen  of  whom  only  appeared  to  be  able  to  exist  for 
a  few  days ;  the  other  thirteen  were  so  reduQed,  that 
they  had  nearly  lost  all  sense  of  existence ;  as  their 
case  was  hopeless,  and  as,  while  they  lived,  they  would 
consume  a  part  of  the  little  that  was  left,  a  council 
was  held,  and  after  a  deliberation,  at  which  the  most 
horrible  despair  is  said  to  have  prevailed,  it  was 
decided  to  throw  them  overboard.  'Three  sailors 
and  a  soldier  undertook  the  execution  of  this  cruel 
sentence.  We  turned  away  our  eyc«  and  shed  tears 
of  blood,  on  the  fbte  of  these  unfortunate  men;  but 
this  painful  sacrifice  saved  the  fifteen  who  remained; 
and  who,  after  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  had  six  days 
of  suffering  to  undergo,  before  they  were  relieved 
from  their  dismal  situation.'  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  a  small  vessel  was  descried  at  a  distance ;  she 
proved  to  be  the  Argus  brig,  which  had  been 
despatched  from  Senegal  to  look  out  for  them.  All 
hearts  on  board  were  melted  with  pity  at  their 
deplorable  condition. — '  Let  any  one,'  say  our  unfor- 
tunate narrators,  '  figure  to  himself  fifteen  unhappy 
creatures,  almost  naked,  their  bodies  shrivelled  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  ten  of  them  scarcely  able  to 
move;  our  limbs  stripped  of  the  akin;  a  total  change 

•  See  Saturday  MagoMtne,  Vol.  IV.   p.  103, 
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in  all  cmr  features;  our  eyes  hollow  and  almost 
savage;  and  our  long  beards,  which  gave  us  an  air 
almost  hideous.' 

Such  is  the  history  of  these  unfortunate  men !  Of 
ihe  hundred  and  fifty  embarked  on  the  Raft,  fifteen 
only  were  received  on  board  the  brig,  and  of  these 
six  died  shortly  after  their  arrival  at  St.  Louis. 

Of  the  boats,  the  whole  of.  which,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  deserted  the  Raft  soon  after  leaving 
the  wreck,  two  only  (thpse  in  which  the  governor 
and  the  captain  of  the  frigate  had  embarked)  arrived 
at  Senegal:  'the  other  four  made  the  shore  in  different 
places,  and  landed  their  people.  The  whole  party 
suffered  extremely  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  the 
effects  of  a  burning  sun  reflected  from  a  surface  of 
naked  sand;  but  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
they  all  reached  Senegal. 

The  governor,  recollecting  that  the  M^duse  had  on 
board  a  very  large  sum  of  mdney,  sent  off  a  little 
vessel  to  visit  the  wreck;  but  as  if,  it  should  seem, 
that  no  one  part  of  this  wretched  expedition  should 
reflect  disgrace  upon  another,  with  only  eight  daysl 
provisions  on  board;  so  that  she  was  compelled  to 
return,  without  being  able  to  approach  it.  She  was 
again  sent  out  with  twenty-five  days*  provisions,  but 
being  ill  found  in  stores  and  necessaries,  and  the 
weather  being  bad,  she  returned  to  port  a  second 
time.  On  the  third  attempt  she  reached  the  wreck, 
fifty-two  days  after  it  had  been  abandoned;  but  what 
were  the  horror  and  astonishment  of  those  who 
ascended  its  decks,  to  discover  on  board  three 
miserable  wretches  just  on  the  point  of  expiring ! 

It  now  appeared  that  seventeen  men  had  clung  to 
the  wreck  when  the  boats  -and  the  Raft  departed; 
their  first  object  had  been  to  collect  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  biscuit,  wine,  brandy,  and  pork,  for  the 
subsistence  of  a  certain  number  of  dsys.  While 
this  lasted,  they  were  quiet;  but  forty-two  days 
having  passed  without  any  succoiur  appearing,  twelve 
of  the  most  determined,  seeing  themselves  on  the 
point  of  starving,  resolved  to  make  for  the  land; 
they  therefore  constructed  a  raft,  or  float,  which  they 
.  bound  together  with  ropes,  and  on  which  they  set 
off  with  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  without  oars 
and  without  sails,  and  were  drowned.  Another^  who 
had  refused  to  embark  with  them,  took  it  into  his 
head,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  try  for  the  shore;  he 
placed  himself  in  a  hen-coop,  dropped  from  the 
wreck,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  cable's 
length  from  it,  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  The  remaining 
four  resolved  to  die  by  the  wreck;  one  of  them  had 
just  expired  when  the  vessel  from  Senegal  arrived; 
the  other  three  were  so  exhausted,  that  a  few  hours 
more  would  have  put  an  end  to  their  misery. 

About  the  time  when  this  dreadful  event  occurred, 
the  Alcxsts  frigate,  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
King  of  England  with  an  ambassador  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  was  also  wrecked*. 
But  how  different  were  the  consequences  in  the  case 
of  the  English  ship  to  those  which  occurred  in  that 
of  the  M^duse.  The  two  frigates  were  wrecked 
nearly  about  the  same  time — ^the  distance  from  the 
nearest  friendly  port  pretty  nearly  the  same — ^in  the 
one  case  all  ibe  people  were  kept  together,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  discipline  and  subordhiation,  and 
every  one  brought  siiely  home  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  globe; — ^in  the  other  case,  each  seems  to 
have  been  Idft  to  shift  for  himself,  and  the  greater 
part  perished  in  the  horrible  way  we  have  just  seen. 

[Abridged  from  the  Quart§rly  RnUw,  1817.] 

*  An  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Aleeste  will  be  given  in  the 
present  volume. 


THE  IMMENSITY  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THE 

CREATOR. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  devise  any  means  ct 
conveying  to  the  mind  a  correct  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  scale  on  which  the  Universe  is  con- 
structed ;  of  the  enormous  proportion  which  the 
larger  dimensions  bear  to  the  smaller ;  and  of  the 
amazing  number  of  steps  from  large  to  smaller,  or 
from  small  to  larger,  which  the  consideration  of  it 
offers.  The  following  comparative  representations 
may  serve  to  give  the  reader,  to  whom  the  subject  is 
new,  some  notion  of  these  steps. 

If  we  suppose  the  Earth  to  be  represented  by  a  globe 
a  foot  in  diameter,  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the 
earth  would  be  about  two  miles,  the  diameter  of  a 
sphere  representing  the  Sun,  on  the  same  supposition, 
would  be  something  above  one  hundk^d  feet,  and  con- 
sequently his  bulk  such  as  might  be  made  up  of  two 
hemispheres,  each  about  the  size  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.  The  Moon  would  be\hirty  feet  from  us,  and 
her  diameter  three  inches,  about  that  of  a  cricket  ball. 
Thus  the  Sun  would  much  more  than  occupy  all  the 
space  within  the  Moon*s  orbit.  On  the  same  scale, 
Jupiter  would  be  above  ten  miles  from  the  Sun,  and 
Uranus  (Herschel's  planet)  forty.  We  see,  then,  how 
thinly  scattered  through  space  are  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  fixed  stars  will  be  at  an  unknown  distance,  but, 
probably,  if  all  distances  were  thus  diminished,  no 
star  would  be  nearer  to  such  a  one-foot  Earth,  than 
the  Moon  now  is  to  us,  which  is  240,000  miles  distant 
from  us. 

On  such  a  terrestrial  globe,  the  highest  mountains 
would  be  about  one  eightieth  part  of  an  inch  high, 
and,  consequently,  only  just  distinguishable.  We  may- 
imagine,  therefore,  how  imperceptible  would  be  the 
largest  animals.  The  whole  organized  covering  of 
such  an  earth  would  be  quite  undiscoverable  by  the 
eye,  except,  perhaps,  by  colour,  like  the  bloom  on  a 
plum. 

In  order  to  restore  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  to 
their  true  dimensions,  we  must  magnify  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  of  every  part  of  our  supposed 
models  forty  millions  of  times  $  and  to  preserve  the 
proportions,  we  must  increase  equally^the  distance  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  stars  from  us.  They  seem  thus 
to  pass  off  into  infinity  ^  yet  each  of  them  thus 
removed,  has  its  system  of  mechanical,  and,  perhaps, 
organic  processes  going  on  upon  its  smrface. 

But  the  arrangements  of  organic  life  which  we 
can  see  with  the  naked  eye  are  few,  compared  with 
those  which  the  microscope  detects.  We  know  that 
we  may  magnify  objects  thousands  of  times,  and 
still  discover  fresh  complexities  of  structure;  if  we 
suppose,  therefore,  that  we  thus  magnify  ever3r 
member  of  the  universe,  and  every  particle  of  matter 
of  which  it  consists';  we  may  imagine  that  we  make 
perceptible  to  ova  senses,  the  vast  multitude  of 
organized  adaptations  which  lie  hid  on  every  side  of 
US;  and  in  tkda  manner  we  approach  towards  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  through  which  we  may  trace 
the  power  andT  skill  of  the  Creator,  by  scrutinizing 
his  work  with  the  utmost  subtilty  of  our  faculties. 

Those  magnitudes  and  proportions  which  leave 
our  powers   of  conception  far  behind — that    ever* 
expanding  view  which  is  brought  before  us,  of  the 
scale  and  mechanism,  the  riches  and  magnificence^ 
the   population  and  activity  of  the  universe— may 
reasonably  serve  to  enlarge  and  elevate  our  concep- 
tions of  the  Maker  and  Master  of  all;  to  feed  ax& 
ever-growing  admiration  of  his  wonderful  nature  ^ 
and  to  excite  a  desire  to  be  able  to  contemplate  more 
steadily,  and  concdve  less  inadequately  the  scheme 
of  his  government  and  the  operation  of  his  power. 
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Thxsb  IK  three  laige  obeliilu,  standing  abont  half  ' 
a  mOe  soath-west  of  Borongfabridge.  They  are  irrc' 
golar  in  forni,  and  greatly  worn  by  exponire  to  the 
weather,  and  arc  of  very  ancient  origin.  In  the 
time  of  onr  famoiui  antiquary  Leland,  who  began  hia 
travels  throngh  England,  in  1536,  there  were  fotu 
of  these  stones,  hut  one  has  since  fallen,  or  been 
pulled  down*.  The  three  now  remailiing,  stand  nearly 
in  a  line  from  north  to  sonth.  The  northernmost 
obelisk  is  ugfateen  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to 
wdgh  thirty-six  tons;  the  centre  stone,  twenty-two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  is  estimated  at  thirty  tonsj  and 
the  third,  twenty-two  feet  fonr  inches  high,  is  also 
thon^t  to  weigh  thirty  tons. 

These  extraordinary  monnments  of  antiquity  did 
not  esci^  the  notice  of  the  greatest  of  all  English 
antiqaaries,  Camden,  who  vi»ted  Yorkshire  in  1562, 
and  who  imagined  that  they  were  compositions  of 
■and,  lime,  and  small  pebbles,  cemented' together. 
He  was  probably  deceived  by  Iheir  vast  bnlk,  not 
conceiving  it  possible  for  human  art  to  bring  such 
masses  of  stone,  each  being  a  single  block,  from  any 
long  distance.  Bat  it  is  now  well  known  that  they 
are  natural  stones,  of  a  kind  common  in  the  north 
of  En^and,  called  Hit  coarse  rag-stone,  or  mill-stone 
grit;  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  they  were 
brought  from  a  quarry  at  Plumpton,  near  Harro^i^te. 
Hakgkote,  in  his  Hittory  of  Knamborough,  in 
describing  Plnmpton,  says,  "  One  huge  mass  of  rock, 
insulated  by  water,  which  measures  near  fifty  feet 
in  length,  withotit  a  joint,  shows  the  possibility  of 
finding  obelisks  here,  even  higher  than  those  at 
Boronghbridge,  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
carried  from  hence,  as  being  of  the  same  grit." 

In  the  year  1709,  the  ground  abont  the  centre 
obelisk  was  opened  to  the  width  of  nine  feet.  At 
first  a  good  soil  was  found,  and  at  about  a  foot  deep 
was  a  quantity  of  rough  stones  and  huge  pebUes; 
layers  of  Oiese  appeared,  which  were  probably 
placed  there,  to  keep  it  steady;  beneath,  was  a 
strong  and  hard  clay  snpporting  the  bottom  of  the 
obelisk,  at  above  six  feet  below  the  snrface  of  the 
earth.  It  has  never  been  determined  by  what  people 
or  for  what  object  these  stones  were  erected,  altiion^ 
the  point  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  inge- 
nioos  men.  Stnfceley's  idea  is,  that  they  were  fixed 
by  the  Britont,  long  before  the  tune  of  the  Romans ; 

*  f«r~'t"  «»»<«»th«l  MU-wMiK^afJil  m  hnpmaftaiiBf  mimtif. 


he  imagines,  that  in  this  place  the  Droids  held  a 
great  yeariy  festival,  like  the  famous  Grecian  games, 
and  that  these  were  the  goals  round  which  the 
chariots  were  tamed  at  the  races.  Another  author 
suggests,  that  they  were  set  up  by  the  early  Britons 
to  the  honour  of  their  gods.  But  tbe  opinions  of 
Leland,  Caiiiden,  and  Drake,  seem  to  be  better 
founded ;  namely,  that  they  were  the  work  of  the 
RomoHM,  and  raised  to  commemorate  some  important 
victory.  The  last  mentioned  writer  remarks,  "  the 
foundations  of  these  stones  being  laid  with  the  same 
clay  and  pebble  as  the  walls  of  Aldbuigh,  the 
ancient  Isurium  of  the  Romans,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  their  being  Roman  monuments." 

Aldbnrgh  is  not  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  fix>m 
Bornughbridge,  and  4hen,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
stated  by  Drake,  we  consider  the  facilities  possessed 
by  the  Romans,  for  conveyance  on  their  great  military 
roads,  together  with  their  f on dneas  for  raising  records 
to  their  own  honour,  we  cannot  hut  consider  them  as 
belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  true 
that  they  bear  no  marlcs  of  Roman  elegance,  nor  the 
traces  ^  any  inscription:  yet  these,  if  any  such 
existed,  may  probably,  have  been  worn  away  by  time 
and  the  weather.  Dean  Gale  bad  a  notiou  that  they 
-were  originally  those  Mercuries  described  by  the 
Ancients,  which  were  osually  placed  where  four  ways 
met  (as  they  did  here,)  and  that  the  head  on  the  top 
of  tbe  stones  had  been  displaced.  Amidst  so  many 
theories  on  the  subject  of  tite  Arrows,  or  Borough- 
bridge  Obelisks,  we  will  leave  those  of  onr  readers,  who 
are  curious  in,  such  matters,  to  consult  the  authorities 
quoted;  and,  notwithstanding  the  title  by  which  these 
stones  are  commonlyknown  in  the  countiy,  (tbe  devil's 
arrows,)  we  are  sure  that  they  will  agree  in  rejecting 
one  ancient  opinion,  quaintly  enough  adverted  to  by 
Camden  in  his  BrUttHnia.  "  As  for  the  silly  story  of 
their  being  those  bolts  which  the  devil  shot  at  some 
cities  hereabouts,  and  so  destroyed  them,  I  think  it 
not  worth  while  to  mention  iL" 

At  Rudston,  about  five  miles  from  Bridlington,  in 
the  same  county,  is  a  similar  obelisk,  upwards  of 
twenty-nine  feet  high.  Its  depth  in  the  ground 
has  been  traced  more  than  twelve  feet  without 
comitag  to  tbe  bottom.  It  stands  forty  miles  from 
any  quarry  where  this  sort  of  stone  is  found,  and 
neither  history  nor  tradition  has  any  record  either  of 
ita  date  or  of  the  cmw  of  ita  erectioii. 
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ON  TIME. 
It  has  bcsen  well  said,  "  If  you  would  know  the  value 
of  a  guinea,  txy  to  borrow  one  of  a  stranger:"  wc 
would  add,  if  you  would  know  the  value  of  Time, 
place  yourself  for  a  moment  in  imagination  on  the 
brink  of  eternity.  Suppose  some  dreadful  accident 
to  have  happened  to  you,  by  which  your  days  arc 
numbered  j  that  you  are  suddenly  thrown  upon  a 
sick  bed,  and  your  physician  tells  you,  you  have  only 
a  few  days  to  live.  Do  you  think  that  any  desire 
would  come  upon  you  to  borrow  (if  we  may  so 
express  it)  a  few  days  more.  If  so,  what  would  be 
your  hope  of  obtaining  them  ?  Or  what  your  state 
of  mind  on  finding  that  the  riches  of  the  whole 
world,  were  they  at  that  moment  under  your  contrd, 
could  not  purchase  the  boon  for  you,  and  that, 
consequently,  you  must  go  without  it  ?  In  the  case 
of  the  guinea,  you  know  that  the  difficulty  is  great, 
but  you  also  know  that  there  is  a  possibility,  that  by 
importunity  and  perseverance,  you  may  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  loan  of  half  or  a  lesser  portion,  and 
so  will  not  go  without  it  altogether.  Is  it  so  with 
Time?  Oh,  but  you  say.  Time  is  altogether  a 
different  thing;  our  time  is  always  our  own,  and  as 
long  as  we  have  health  and  strength,  it  only  rests 
with  ourselves  to  lay  tt  out  in  whatever  way  we 
please ;  that  is  a  matter  which  we  can  always 
control.  Just  so;  and  this  is  the  point  where- we  ail 
err.  Did  we  but  carry  this  great  truth  alwa3r8  in 
view,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  stopping  here,  but 
following  it-  up  in  its  consequences,  we  venture  to 
predict,  that  the  result  would  be  very  different  to 
what  it  is. 

We  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  value,  which  the  two  talents  of  Time  and 
Money  bear  to  each  other ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose,  that  it  is  in  both  cases  very  great, 
and  as  the  value  of  one  is  sufiiciently  familiar  to  us, 
we  will  suppose  that  of  the  other,  to  be  at  least  equal, 
and  we  shall  have  no  difficiilty  in  illustrating  the 
subject.  Now,  without  going  too  deeply  into  the 
matter,  wc  all  know  that  the  object  of  these  being 
placed  in  our  hands  is,  that  they  should  be  laid  out 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  produce  as  large  a  return  for 
the  future  as  possible ;  hence  it  happens,  that  every 
prudent  man  in  making  a  purchase,  considers  first, 
what  prospect  is  held  out  of  making  an  advantage  of 
his  money,  or,  to  speak  in  the  common  phrase, 
"  what  he  will  have  to  show  for  it."  Again,  in 
lending  money  at  interest,  he  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  lower  rate,  if  he  thinks  he  can  obtain  a  higher, 
or  he  will  even  take  usurious  interest  if  he  can  get 
it;  in  short,  his  only  desire  is  to  make  the  most  of 
his  money,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes,  and  he  is  called  upon  to 
make  good  a  loss,  which  has  come  upon  him  sud- 
denly, he  has  wherewith  to  pay ;  he  is  not  plunged 
into  the  difficulty  of  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
to  borrow  of  a  stranger  to  make  up  his  deficiency, 
or  of  submitting  to  go  to  prison,  as  must  be  the 
case  with  an  improvident  man,  whose  conduct  we 
will  suppose  to  have  bepn  the  reverse  of  what  we 
have  stated. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  illustration  to  the  case  of 
Time :  do  you  sec  no  similarity  in  the  two  cases  ? 
Your  time  you  admit  is,  even  with  the  busiest,  to  a 
certain  extent,  your  own.  Every  one  of  us  must 
allow  that  ^there  arc  a  thousand  ways  in  which  it 
may  be-  laid  out  with  a  certainty  of  producing  a 
return ;  possibly,  a  usurious  return.  You  are  content, 
however,  to  know,  that  the  means  are  always  within 
your  rekch;  it  is  a  loan  you  can  always  make, 
whenever  your  interest  or  your  inclination  impels 


you  to  it;  for  the  present  you  are  content  to  live  on 
the  principal;  it  will  last  your  life,  or  at  all  events, 
when  it  is  drawing  to  a  close,  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  bestir  yourself;  the  means  are  always  at 
hand.  But  the  day  of  reckoning  comes  unexpectedly ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  heavy;  the  amount  to  be  made  up  is 
large;  the  time  short;  it  may  be  (dare  we  think  it !) 
a  few  hours;  you  look  into  your  account,  and  a 
fHghtful  deficiency  stares  you  in  the  face ;  you  have 
always  imagined  that  at  most  you  had  only  to 
answer  for  the  omisston  of  having  neglected  to  lay 
out  your  talent  in  such  a  way  as  would  have  enabled 
you  to  meet. your  present  deficiency;  the  appalling 
truth  strikes  you,  for  the  fi^t  time,  that  you  have 
done  more.  You  have  borrowed  from  eternity,  and 
unconsciously  incurred  a  debt  which  it  is  utterly  out 
of  your  power  to  pay;  you  have  not  only  omitted  to 
do  that  which  you  were  required  to  do,  but  you  have 
done  that  which  it  would  take  a  long  and  laborious  life 
to  repair;  and  you  have  a  few  short  hours  to  do  it ! 

Think  of  these  things,  reader;  think  of  them  when, 
without  any  intention  of  committing  a  wilful  sin, 
you  engage  in  a  work,  having,  it  may  be,  no  particular 
good  or  evil  for  its  object;  say  to  yourself,  ''  Am  I 
laying  out  this  hour  in  such  a  way  as  will  repay  me 
with  fixture  advantage?"  be  candid  with  yourself,  and 
we  venture  to  hope  that  you  will,  at  least,  pause 
before  you  deliberately  incur  the  responsibility  of  a 
waste  of  time,  which  is  forcibly  described  by  your 
excellent  poet  Cowper,  as  no  better  than 

Dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 


And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up. 


H,  H. 


Among  other  instructive  lessons  with  which  the  book  of 
Job  abounds,  we  have  a  lively  instance  of  the  weakness 
and  insecurity  of  our  condition,  unless  the  watchful  eye 
and  hand  of  Providence  be  over  us,  to  guard  us  against 
the  dangers  and  miseries  that  surround  us,  and  aro  ready 
to  break  in  upon  us.  No  sooner  did  the  Almighty  see  fit, 
for  the  trial  and  exercise  of  this  good  man  s  virtues,  to 
remove  the  hedge  that  was  set  about  \nm  for  his  defence, 
than  men  and  devils  invade  his  happiness.  His  greedy 
neighbours  spoil  his  goods,  and  slay  his  servants ;  fire  from 
heaven  consumes  the  rest ;  a  wind  from  the  desert  over- 
turns the  house  where  his  sons  and  daughters  were  all 
feasting  together,  and  buries  his  children  in  its  ruin.  HU 
person  is  next  attacked,  and  his  body  smitten  with  sore 
and  grievous  boils,  from  the  crown  of  nis  head,  to  the  sole 
of  his  feet.  And  the  patriarch  became  at  once  childless, 
destitute,  and  afflicted,  who,  the  day  before,  was  ftimous 
among  the  people  of  the  Bast,  for  his  pmsperity  and  the 
glory  of  his  house. 

The  calamities  which  Job  suffered,  were  indeed  uncom- 
mon. But  what  was  it  that  rendered  them  so?  It  was 
because  God,  in  his  wisdom,  was  pleased  to  suspend  for  a 
while  the  ordinary  protection  of  his  Providence ;  and  not 
because  any  new  evils  were  called  up  firom  the  bottomless 
pit,  on  purpose  to  torment  him.  The  terror  by  niffht,  the 
arrow  that  fiieth  by  day,  the  pestilence  that  wiuketh  in 
darkness,  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day,  are 
always  ready  to. invade  us,  as  they  did  him,  but  that  the 
Almighty  controls  their  furv.  For  the  kingdom,  and  tho 
power,  and  the  glory,  are  his. 

These  considerations  leave  no  room  for  confidence  in  the 
arm  of  flesh;  at  the  same  time,  they  remove  all  just 
ground  of  anxiety  and  disquiet,  while  we  so  live,  as  to 
make  God  our  friend !  without  whose  permission,  nothing 
sad  or  disastrous  can  befall  us.  And,  although  we  may 
expect  to  meet  trials,  for  this  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  and  we 
see  that  the  good  and  righteous  have  theii^fflictions,  yet, 
under  a  sense  of  God's  disposing  and  overruling  provi- 
dence, we  have  no  reason  to  be  cast  down :  nay,  we  have 
all  reason  to  the  contrary,  whatever  may  befall  us :  since, 
what  is  appointed  by  Him,  must  be  wiselv  and  graciously 
appointed;  either  to  correct  and  amend  what  is  amiss, 
or  to  Uy  and  exercise  what  is  good,  in  his  servants ;  for 
their  improvement  in  grace,  and  preparation  for  glory .«-« 
Towns  ox. 
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PREJUPICE. 

Thosb  who  are  prejudiced  or  enthusiastic,  live,  and  move, 
and  think,  and  act,  in  an  atmosphere  of  their  own  con- 
formatiott.  The  delusiod  so  prrauced  is  sometimes  de- 
plorable, flometimes  ridioatoiia,  always  remediless.  No 
events  are  too  great,  or  too  littie»  to  he  construed  by  such 
persons  into  peculiar  or  providential  corroboratives,  or 
consequences  of  their  own  morbid  hallucinations.  An  old 
maiden  lady,  who  was  a  most  determined  espouser  of  the 
eause  of  the  Pretender,  happened  to  be  possessed  of  a 
beautiful  canary-bird,  whose  vocal  powers  were  the  annoy- 
ance oi  one  hatf  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  other.  Lord  Peterborough  was  very  solicitous  to 
procure  this  bird,  as  a  present  to  a  lady  who  had  set  her 
heart  on  being  mistress  of  this  little  musical  wonder. 
Neither  his  lordship's  entreaties,  nor  bis  bribes  could  pre- 
Tail ;  but  so  able  a  negociator  was  not  to  be  easily  foiled. 
He  took  an  opportunity  of  changing  the  bird,  and  of  sub- 
stituting another  in  itti  cage,  during  some  lucky  moment, 
when  its  vigilant  protectre89  was  off  her  guard.  .The 
ehangeling  was  precisely  like  the  original,  except  in  that 
particular  respect  which  alone  constituted  its  value ;  tt  was 
a  perfect  mute,  and  had  more  taste  for  seeds  than  for 
songs.  Immediately  after  this  manoeuvre,  that  battle 
which  utterly  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  took  place. 
A  decent  interval  had  elapsed,  when  his  lordship  sum- 
nioned  up  resolution  to  call  again  on  the  old  lady :  in  order 
to  smother  all  suspicion  of  the  trick  he  had  played  upon 
her,  he  was  about  to  affect  a  ^at  anxiety  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  bird ;  she  saved  him  all  trouble  on  that  score 
by  anticipating,  as  she  thought,  his  errand,  exclaiming, 
"  O  ho !  my  Lord,  then  you  are  come  again,  I  presume, 
to  coax  me  out  of  my  dear  little  idol,  but  it  is  all  in  vain, 
he  is  now  dearer  to  me  than  ever;  I  would  not  part  with 
him  for  his  cage  full  of  gold.  Would  you  believe  it,  my 
lord  ?  From  the  moment  that  his  gracious  sovereign  was 
defeated,  the  sweet  little  fellow  has  not  uttered  a  single 
note  a  r 


**  Ix  passing  through  Mitre  Alley,  the  eye  is  attracted  by 
an  angular  sign-board,  projecting  ftom  the  wall,  on  whicn 
is  the  following  inscription.  "  Domestic  medicine  prescribed 
iiom  Irish  manuscripts,**  and  a  couplet  of  Irish  poetry 
fi>llows.  Attracted  by  this  notice,  we  visited  the  doctor,  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  with  those  Irish  manuscripts  from 
which  he  derived  his  prescriptions.  Nor  were  we  disap- 
pointed. We  found  an  old  man  of  a  genuine  Milesian 
aspect,  possessed  of  seventy- three  very  old  volumes  of 
Teilum,  bound  in  modem  covers.  They  contained  several 
thoosand  receipts  in  Latin  and  Irish,  written  in  a  beautiful 
but  very  old  Irish  character.  From  this  ancient  repertory, 
the  doctor  collected  all  his  knowledge  of  the  healing  art, 
and  practised  to  some  extent  among  tne  poor  of  his  vicinity. 
— History  of  Dublin.  L.  C. 

An  uptight  poffture  ifi  easier  than  a  stooping  one,  because 
it  is  more  naCur^  and  one  part  is  better  supported  by 
another;  so  it  ia  easier  to  be  an  honest  man  than  a  knave. 
— Skxltok. 


ARABIAN   TALE. 

The  ignorant  have  often  given  credit  to  the  wise,  for 
powers  that  are  permitted  to  none,  merely  because  the  wise 
have  made  a  proper  use  of  those  powers  that  are  permitted 
to  all.  A  little  Arabian  tale  of  Thb  Dbrviss  will  show 
how  this  may  happen. 

A  dervise  was  journeying  alone  iu-the  desert,  when  two 
merchants  snddenlv  met  him  :-^'*  You  have  lost  a  camel,** 
said  he  to  the  merchants.  **  Indeed  we  have,**  they  replied. 
"  Was  he  not  blind  in  his  right  eye,  and  lame  in  his  left 
leg  ?"  said  the  dervise.  "  fie  was,**  replied  the  merchants. 
**  And  was  he  not  loaded  with  honey  on  one  side,  and 
wheat  on  ^e  other?**  "  Most  certainly  he  was,**  they 
replied,  **  and  as  you  have  teen  him  so  lately,  and  marked 
him  so  particularly,  we  prav  you  to  conduct  us  to  him.*' 

"  My  friends,**  said  the  dervise, "  I  have  never  seen  your 
camel,  nor  ever  heaxtl  of  him  but  from  you.**  "  A  pretty 
story,  truljr,"  said  the  merchants ;  **  but  where  are  the 
jewels  which  formed  a  part  of  his  cargo  ?*'  •*  I  have 
neither  seen  your  camel  nor  yotu*  jewels,**  repeated  the 
dervise. 

On  this  they  seized  his  person,  and  forthwith  hurried 
"^m  before  a  jtistice,  where,  on  the  strictest  search,  nothing 
tmdd  be  fimnd  upon  him,  either  of  falsehood  or  of  theft 


They  were  then  about  to  proceed  apainst  him  as  a  sorcerer, 
when  the  dervise,  with  great  calmness,  thus  addressed  tho 
court. 

*'  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  your  surprise,  and  own 
that  there  has  been  some  ground  for  your  suspicions ;  but 
I  have  lived  long,  and  alone ;  and  I  can  find  ample  scope 
for  observation,  even  in  a  desert.  I  knew  that  I  had 
crossed  the  track  of  a  camel  that  had  strayed  from  its 
owner,  because  I  saw  no  mark  of  any  human  fbotstep  on 
the  same  route.  I  knew  that  the  animal  was  blind  in  one 
eye,  because  it  had  cropped  the  herbage  only  on  one  side  of 
its  path ;  and  I  perceived  that  it  was  lame  in  one  leg,  from 
the  faint  impression  which  that  particular  foot  had  produced 
upon  the  sand.  I  concluded  that  the  animal  had  lost  one 
tooth,  because,  wherever  it  ha4  grazed,  a  small  tuft  of 
herbage  was  left  uninjured  in  the  centre  of  its  bite.  As  to 
that  which  formed  the  burden  of  the  beast,  the  busy  anta 
informed  me  that  it  was  corn  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
clusteriDg  flies  that  it  was  honey  on  the  other.**— Oolton. 

A  TRAVELLiNO  man,  one  winters  evening,  laid  himself 
down  upon  the  platform  of  a  lime-kiln,  placing  his  feet, 
probably  benumbed  with  cold,  upon  the  heap  of  stones, 
newly  put  on  to  burn  through  the  night.  Sleep  overcame 
him  in  this  situation,  the  fire  gradually  rising  and  increas- 
ing, until  it  ignited  the  stonea  upon  which  his  feet  were 
placed.  Lull^  by  the  warmth,  the  man  slept  on ;  the  fire 
mcreased  until  it  burned  one  foot,  (which  probably  was 
extended  over  a  vent-hole,)  and  part  of  the  leg  above  the 
ancle  entirely  off,  consuming  that  part  so  effectually,  that  a 
cinder  like  fragment  was  alone  remaining,  and  still  the 
wretch  slept  on !  and  in  this  state  was  found  by  the  kiln- 
men  in  the  morning.  Insensible  to  any  pain,  and  ignorant 
of  his  misfortune,  he  attempted  to  rise  and  pursue  his 
journey ;  but,  missing  his  shoe,  requested  to  have  it  found, 
and  when  he  was  raised,  putting  his  burnt  limb  to  the 
ground  to  support  his  body,  the  extremity  of  his  leg-bone 
crumbled  into  fhisments,  having  been  calcined  into  lime. 
Still  he  expressed  no  sense  of  pain,  and  probably  expe- 
rienced none,  from  the  gradual  operation  of  the  fire,  and 
his  own  torpidity,  during  the  hours  his  foot  was  consuming. 
This  poor  drover  survi^'ed  his  misfortunes  in  the  hospital 
about  a  fortnight ;  but  the  fire  having  extended  to  other 

5 arts  of  his  b(dy,  recovery  was  hopeless. — Journal  of  a 
JatvaralisU 


Thb  heart  may  be  engaged  in  a  little  business,  as  much, 
if  thou  watch  it  not,  as  in  many  and  great  affairs.  A  man 
may  drown  in  a  little  brook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  great 
river,  if  he  lie  down  and  plunge  himself  into  it,  and  put 
his  head  under  water.  Some  care  thou  must  have,  that 
thou  mayest  not  care.  Those  things  that  are  thorns  indeed, 
thou  must  make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep  out  those 
temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme  want  that 
waits  on  it;  but  let  them  be  the  hedge:  suffer  them  not 
to  grow  within  the  garden. — Coleridge. 


THE    MIRAGE. 

The  first  march  from  Abusheher  we  had  to  pass  over  a 
desert  "plain  of  considerable  extent,  on  which  I  amused 
myself  oy  watching  narrowly  the  various  changes,  as  we 
were  near  or  remote  fi^m  it,  of  that  singular  vapour,  called 
by  the  French  Mirage,  and  by  the  Arabs  and  Persians 

SiRAB. 

The  influence  of  this  vapour  in  changing  the  figure  of 
objects  is  very  extraordinary ;  it  sometimes  gives  to  those 
seen  tbxou^h  it  the  most  fantastical  shi^>es,  and,  as  a  gene- 
ral effect,  it  always  appears  to  elevate,  and  make  objects 
seem  much  taller  than  they  really  are.  A  man,  f(xr  instance, 
seen  through  it  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  upon 
the  level  plain,  appears  to  be  almost  as  tall  as  a  date-tree. 

Its  resemblance  to  water  is  comj^ete,  and  justifies  all  the 
metaphors  of  poets,  and  their  tales  of  tiursty  and  deluded 
travellers. 

The  most  singular  quality  of  this  vapour  is  its  power  of 
reflection.  YRien  a  near  observer  is  a  httle  elevated,  as  on 
horseback,  he  will  see  trees  and  other  objects  reflected  as 
from  the  surface  of  a  lake.  The  vapour,  when  seen  at  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles;  appears  to  lie  upon  the 
earth  like  an  opaque  mass ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  rise 
many  feet  above  the  ground,  for  I  observed  that,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  of  Abusheher  was  hid  fixmi  the  view, 
some  of  the  more  elevated  buildings,  and  the  tcms  of  a  few 
date-trees,  were  distincUy  ^dsible. — Sketches  qf  Fersio^ 
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long,  and  pressing  itadf  against  the  belly  of  the 
hones,  makes  ■  discharge  along  the  whole  extent  of 
its  electric  orgia.  The  hones  are  probably  only 
stunned,  not  killed,  bat  they  are  drowned  from 
the  impossibility  of  rising,  amid  the  prolonged 
struggles  between  the  other  horses  and  the  eels. 

We  had  little  doabt,  that  the  fishing  would  termi- 
nate by  killing,  successively,  all  the  nnimuli;  engaged; 
but,  by  degrees,  the  impetuosity  of  this  nneijnal 
contest  diminished,  and  the  wearied  gjrmnoti  dlspereed. 
The  mules  aad  horses  appeared  less  frightened  j  their 
manes  no  longer  bristled,  and  their  eyes  expressed 
less  dread.  The  Gyranoti,  which  require  a  long  rest 
and  abondsnt  uourishment  to  repair  what  they  have 
lost  of  galvanic  force,  ^proach  timidly  the  edge  of 
the  marsh,  where  they  are  taken  by  means  of  small 
harpoons,  fastened  to  long  cords. 

The  Gymnotns  is  the  lai^st  of  electrical  fisbes;  I 
measured  some  that  were  from  five  to  five  feet  three 
inches  long,  and  the  Indians  assert  that  they  have 
seen  still  longer.  We  found  that  a  fish  of  thrae  feet 
ten  inches  long  weighed  twelve  pounds  ;  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  tbe  body  was  three  inches  five 
lines.  The  Gymnoti  of  Cano  de  Bern  are  of  a  fine 
olive-green ;  the  under  part  of  the  head  is  yellow, 
mingled  with  red.  Along  the  back  are  two  rows  of 
small  yellow  spots,  from  which  exudes  a  sUmy 
matter  that  spreads  over  the  skin  ot'  the  animal,  and 
which,  as  Volta  has  proved,  coudocts  electricity 
twenty  or  thirty  times  better  than  piirewater.  It  is. 
in  general,  somewhat  remarkable,  that  no  electrical 
fish  yet  discovered  in  Uie  different  parts  of- the  world,  ' 
is'covered  with  scales. 

.  The  Gymnoti,  which  are  object!  of  the  most  lively 
interest  to  the  philosopher  of  Europe,  are  dreaded 
and  detested  by  the  nativfes.  Their  flesh  furnishes 
pretty  good  food,  but  the  electric  organ  fills  the 
greater  part  of  the  body,  and  this  being  slimy  and 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  is  carefully  separated  from 
tbe  rest.  .  Hie  presence  of  the  Gymnoti  is  also  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  cause  of  the  want  of  fiah 
in  the  ponds  and  pools  of  the  Uanos,  where  they 
kill  many  more  fish  than  they  devour.  The  Indians 
told  us,  that  when  they  take  yotmg  alligators  ^and 
gymnoti  at  the  same  time  in  very  strong  nets,  the 
latter  never  display  the  slightest  trace  of  a  wound, 
because  tbey  disable  the  young  alligators  before 
they  are  attacked  by  them.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
the  waters  dread  Uie  Gymnoti  j  lizards,  tortoises, 
and  frogs,  seek  the  pools,  where  they  are  secure 
from  their  action.  It  became  necessary  to  change 
the  direction  of  a  road  near  Uritnco,  because  these 
electrical  eels  were  so  numerous  in  one  river,  tltat 
they  every  year  killed  a  great  number  of  males  of 
burden  as  they  forded  the  river. 

It  would  be  temerity  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
first  shocks  of  a  very  large  and  strongly  irritated 
Gymnottta. '  If  by  chance  yon  receive  a  stroke  before 
the  fish  is  wounibd,  or  wearied  by  a  long  pursuit, 
the  pain  and  numbness  are  so  violent,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  fteling  they 
excite.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  received, 
from  the  discharge  of  an  electrical  machine,  a  more 
dreadful  shock,  than  that  which  I  experienced  by 
imprudently  placing  both  my  feet  on  a  Gynmotus 
just  taken  out  of  the  water.  I  was  affected  the  res^ 
of  the  day  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  Imeea^  and. 
in  almost  every  joint. 

[HuiuoLDi'*  PtrtBKtl  VorraltM.j 
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HULL,  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

Hvht,  or  Kingston  upon  Hull^  is  a  seaport,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  containing 
$4,110  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  Edward  the 
First,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  King's 
Town,  now  Kingston,  to  which  was  added  upon  Hull^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  Kingston-upon-Thames,  and 
other  places  of  similar  appellation.  The  harbour 
was  formed  in  the  twenty  •seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  granted  the  town  a  charter. 
From  this  time  the  increase  of  the  town  was 
remarka  le,  and  in  1316,  a  f^rry  6ver  the  Humber 
was  established,  between  Hull  and  Barton.  Ten 
yeats  afterwards  the  tcfwii  was  fortified,*  and  so 
rapid  wad  its  improvement,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  it  Supplied  sixteen  ships  towards 
an  armament  for  thfc  invasion  of  France,  when 
London  only  furnished  twenty-five.  During  the 
contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Hull  continued  faithful  to  the  latter,  whose  cause 
they  maintained  in  the  battles  of  Wakefield  and 
Towton.  Bufiri^  the  fifteetith  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, thlut  place  sufFeted  greatly,  in  common  with 
many  others,  from  pestilential  diseases,  but  continued 
to  prosper  and  extend  its  cbmmerce.  In  1541,  it 
wa^  visHed  by  Henry  the  Eightli,  who  made  additions 
to  the  fortificationi^.  During  the  civil  war,  in  the 
rei^  of  Charles  the  l^irst,  it  became  a  place  of  great 
importaii^e  td  tioth  parties,  tt»  it  coiitained  a  larger 
quaintity  of  stbres  and  amiinuiiition  than  that  in  the 
To^^it  of  London.  The  Kmg  attempted  to  put  the 
EaH  df  Korthumberlaiid  into  the  to^^  as  governor, 
but  ihl6  liiayor  refused  ia  rec^iv^  him,  and  admitted 
Sir  iblin  Hotham^  who  was  sent  by  ttic  Parliament. 
The  tt^^nt  y^raa  unsnccessAitly  besieged,  first  by  the 
kin|»,  md  afterwards  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 

Hull  ia  situated  at  ttte  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Huh  idiA  bumber.  ilie  streets  in  the  older  pAt  of 
the  ifMi  are  narrow  and  faicommodious ;  but  in  the 
ne>^,  more  spacious  and  regular.  The  houses  in 
general  are  built  of  brick;  the  streets  are  paved  with 
stone  brought  from  Iceland,  as  ball'adt  in  the  ships 
employed  in  the  whale-fishety,  and  are  Hghted  with 
gas.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  from 
springs,  which  rise  near  Kirik  Ella,  about  fo\ir  miles 
from  the  town.  Hull  consists  of  three  unequal 
divisions;  that  which  was  first  built  is  completely 
insulated  by  the  docks,  which  have  been  constructed 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient,  military  works;  on  the 
north  side  of  the  old  dock,  is  Sculcoates,  containing 
several  handsome  modem  streets ;  and  of  still  more 
recent  date,  is  that  part  which  Ues  westward  from 
the  Humber  dock,  occupying  the  supposed  site  of 
the  ancient  hamlet  of  Myton,  which  name  it  still 
retains.  The  Garrisonside,  which  is  extra  parochial, 
is  connected  with  the  principal  part  of  the  town  by 
a  bridge  of  four  arches,  over  the  river  Hull,  having 
a  drawbridge  in  the  centre. 

The  PubUc  Rooms,  of  which  the  first  stone  was 
laid  on  the  day  on  which  his  Majesty  William  the 
Fourth  was  proclaimed,  form  it  handsome  edifice  of 
brick,  with  an  elegant  portico  of  the  Ionic  order: 
they  comprise  a  room  for  concerts  and  public  meet- 
ings, a  drawing-room,  a  dining-room,  baths,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  &c.  Hull  also  possesses  an  Ex- 
change 5  a  Subscription  Library  established  in  1775 ; 
the  Lyceum  Library  in  1807;  the  Theological  Library, 
containing  many  scarce  works;  a  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  with  a  good  museum ;  a  Mechanics* 
Institute,  having  a  library  and  a  fine  picture  by 
Briggs,  representing  the  progress  of  civiUzation  in 
Britain;  and  a  Botanic  Garden,  opened  in  1812. 
There  are  also  Baths,  a  Theatre,  and  various  chari« 
table  and  scientific  institutions. 


Hull  has  long  been  famed  for  its  trade  and  ship- 
ping, for  which  its  sitnation  i^  pectiliaijy  fayourable. 
It  carries  mv-a  considerable  foreign  trade  with  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  France,  Spain, 
and  America,  to  which  it  exports  the  manufactured 
goods  and  produce  of  the  counties  of  Lancashire, 
York,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Stafford,  and  Chester: 
the  manufactured  goods  and  produce  brought  into 
this  port,  from  the  west  riding  of  the  county  of 
York  alone,  are  estimated  at  five  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  It  carries  on  also  an  extensive  coasting 
trade.  The  whale-fishery  originated  at  this  place  im 
1589,  when  the  merchants  fitted  out  two  vessels  for 
Greenland :  at  present,  few  ships  are  sent  from  this 
port  to  Greenland,  nearly  the  whole  being  fitted  out 
for  Davis*s  Straits.  Between  forty  and  &ty  vessels 
are  employed  in  this  way  annually. 

The  Docks,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  town,  were  commenced 
in  1 774,  when  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  and  an 
Act  of  Parliament  obtained,  for  incorporating  the 
shareholders  under  the  name  of  the  Dock  Company 
of  Kingston-upon-HuU.  The  crown  granted  the 
ifkilitary  works  of  the  town,  and  the  parliament  voted 
£15,000  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  under- 
taking. The  first  stone  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Old  Dock,  was  laid  October  19th,  1775,  and  the 
whole  completed  in  four  years:  this  dock  is  600 
yards  long,  85  broad,  and  23  deep.  The  Humber 
Dock  was  begun  April  13th,  1807,  and  completed 
June  30th,  1809;  it  communicates  with  the  river, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  by  a  lock  large  enough 
to  admit  a  fifty-gun  ship :  it  is  300  yards  long,  114 
wide,  and  30  deep.  These  two  docks  are  capable  of 
holding  six  hundred  vessels.  The  Junction  Dock, 
uniting  the  two  former,  enables  vessels  to  pass  round 
the  town:  it  was  completed  in  1830,  and  will  contain 
sixty  vessels,  besides  allowing  room  for  others  to 
pass.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  basins,  the 
Old  Dock  Basin  and  the  Humber  Dock  Basin.  The 
total  area  of  water  of  the  several  docks  and  basins, 
is  upwards  of  twenty-six  acres.  There  are  two 
entrances  to  the  docks,  one  from  the  river  Humber 
on  the  south,  and  the  other  from  the  river  Hull,  or 
the  harbour,  on  the  east. 

Of  the  ancient  fortifications  there  remain  only  two 
of  the  forts  erected  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  which, 
and  by  several  batteries  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
the  town  and  harbour  are  defended. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  turpentine  and 
tar,  white  lead,  soap,  tobacco  and  snuff,  sails,  sail- 
cloth, ropes,  and  chain  cables.  There  are .  several 
linseed  mills,  a  sugar-refinery,  and  large  breweries. 
The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  sheriff,  chamberlain,  &c. 
A  new  gaol  and  house  of  correction  was  built  about 
1830  on  Mr.  Howard's  plan.  HuU  returns  two 
members  to  parliament. 

Hull,  about  the  year  1534,  was  made  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  but  this  was  abohshed  on  the  death  of  £d* 
ward  VI.  The  borough  comprises  the  parishes  of 
Drjrpool,  St.  Mary,  the  Holy  Trinity,  Sculcoates  and 
Sutton,  and  Garrisonside.  St.  Mary's  Church,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  demohshed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL,  consists  principally  of  the  chancel  of 
the  original  structure ;  it  contains  some  good  windows 
in  the  later  style  of  English  architecture.  Trinity 
Church  is  an  ancient  and  spaciotis  cruciform  building 
with  a  very  beautiful  tower.  St.  John's  Church,  in 
the  some  parish,  was  erected  in  1792.  There  is  also 
another  church  in  Myton,  and  there  are  several  places 
of  worship  for  the  various  classes  of  dissenter^. 

The  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  L4S6  by  Dr. 
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Alcock,  who  was  successively  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
Worcester,  and  Ely.  Of  the  eminent  men  educated 
here,  may  be  mentioned  Andrew  Marvell ;  Mason  the 
poet  3  Dr.  Isaac  Milner;  the  late  W.  Wilberforce, 
Es^q. ;  and  Archdeacon  Wrangfaam.  There  are  also 
various  other  schools,  several  hospitals,  and  a  general 
Infirmary.  The  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  esta- 
blished by  the  masters^  pilots  and  seamen  of  the 
Trinity  House  in  Hull,  in  1369,  for  the  relief  of 
dt*cayed  seamen  and  their  widows.  The  Trinity 
House,  rebuilt  in  1753,  contains  several  curiosities 
from  foreign  countries,  and  numerous  paintings. 

Hull  is  the  birth-place  of  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, amongst  wliom  are  Dr.  Thomas  Johnson^  an 
eminent  physician  and  botanist  ^  Sir  John  Lawson  a 
distinguished  naval  commander  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  Rev.  W.  Mason  the  poet,  and 
biographer  of  Gray;  Spence  the  entomologist;  and 
W.  Wilberforce,  Esq. 

{Abridged  from  Lewis's  Topographical  Dietionmry,1 


ON  BELLS.     II. 


The  shape  and  material  of  Bells  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries ;  they  evidently  originated  in  cymbals 
or  basins,  and  there  was  probably  a  very  gradual 
alteration  in  their  shape.  The  use  of  bells  implies  a 
certain  degree  of  civilization,  for  amongst  savage 
tribes,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  hardly 
ever  been  observed.  In  Europe  bells  are  made  of  a 
compound  of  copper  and  tin,  called  bell-metal,  with, 
occasionally,  silver,  in  very  small  quantities.  The 
Chinese  composition  employed  in  their  gongs  is  more 
sonorous  than  any  European  bell-metal. 

The  earliest  mention  of  bells  is,  their  being  attached 
to  the  robes  of  Aaron,  and  worn  at  religious  cere- 
monies; from,  which  we  may  infer  that  they  were 
knowu  to  the  Egyptians  in  very,  early  times.  The 
ancieat  Greeks  and  Romans  were  certainly  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  bells,  and,  at  Athens,  the 
priest  of  Froeerpine  employed  them  in  calling  the 
people  to  sacrifice.  They  were  hung  at  the  gates  of 
Roman  temples  on  some  occasions,  and  frequently 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
when  bells  were  first  used  to  summon  congregations  to 
the  Christian  churches  j  for  which  purpose  trumpets, 
hammers,  and  the  human  voice  were  anciently  em- 
ployed. Bede  mentions  a  bell  being  used  in  a 
church,  A.  o.  680.  An  abbot  of  Croylaud,  about  the 
year  1000,  made  the  first  attempt  at  ringing  a  sort  of 
peal  with  five  bells.  They  were  usually  consecrated 
in  honour  of  some  saint,  and  had  different  inscrip- 
tions and  sentences  on  them. 

The  custom  of  tolling  bells  immediately  after 
deaths,  and  during  funerals,  is  said  to  have  at  first 
originated  in  the  superstitions  of  the  Pagans  relating 
to  demons,  whom  noise  of  all  kinds  was  supposed 
to  disturb  and  scare  away.  The  ringing  of  bells 
daring  eclipses  is  mentioned  by  JuveniJ,  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  they  were  soon  applied  to 
saperstitioas  uses  in  the  church.  In  the  "  Councils,  of 
Cologne,**  it  is  said,  "  let  the  bells  be  blessed  as  the 
trumpets  of  the  church  militant,  by  which  the  people 
are  assembled  to  hear  the  word  of  Qod ;  the  clergy 
to  announce  his  mercy  by  day,  and  his  tiruth  in  their 
nocturnal  vigils,  that,  by  their  sound,  the  faithfiii  may 
be  invited  to  prayer,  and  that  the  spirit  of  devotion 
in.  them  may  be  increased.  The  fathers  have  also' 
maintained  that  demons  affrighted  by  the  sound  of 
bells  calling  Christians  to  prayer  would  flee  away,  and 
when  they  fled  the  persons  of  the  feuthful  would  be 
secure ;  tiiat  the  destruction  of  lightnings  would  be 
»verted|  and  tiie  qiirits  of  the  storm  defeated," 


Perhaps,  also,  the  motive  of  warning  the  hearers  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  may,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  superstition,  have  kept  up  the  custom.  It 
soon  became  the  subject  of  emolument,  fees  being 
demanded  for  ringing  the  passing  bell,  and  the  quality 
or  profession  of  the  person  distinguished  by  the 
ringing  of  a  certain  number  of  strokes,  or  of  a  par- 
ticular bell.  At  the  present  day,  St.  Paul*8  Cathedral 
great  bell  is  only  tolled  on  the  death  of  some  of  the 
Royal  Family;  and  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
the  bell,  which  is  the  signal  of  the  shutting  of  the 
gates  every  evening,  is  said  to  be  tolled  as  many 
times  as  there  are  students  on  the  Foundation. 
The  custom  of  muffling  bells  may  have  been  first 
introduced  out  of  regard  to  the  nerves  of  the  expiring 
hearer ;  in  the  case  oF  monks  and  priests,  the  usual 
close  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery  or  church  bell 
would  seem  to  favour  the  idea,  and  it  was  afterwards 
naturally  used  on  all  mournful  occasions. 

The  various  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  were  accompanied,  and  often  announced,  by 
the  ringing  of  bells,  every  hour  of  the  day  being 
distinguished,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  When  the  monks  were  to  undergo  disci- 
pline in  their  monasteries,  a  bell  called  corrtgitmada, 
"  the  little  correctress,"  was  rung.  Bells  were  some- 
times suspended  to  the  necks  of  criminals  when 
undergoing  punishment. 

To  deprive  a  town  of  its  bells  was  a  mark  of  degra- 
dation sometimes  inflicted  for  revolt.  A  bell  taken 
from  Calais  by  Henry  the  Fifth,  is  still  in  the  steeple 
of  his  native  town,  Monmouth.  Music-bells,  worked 
by  machinery,  or  chimes,  are  preserved  in  many 
towns  ill  England,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
which  country  they  are  very  fine.  At  Antwerp  there 
are  thirty- three  in  the  cathedral  tower ;  their  sound 
is  harmonious,  and  foreign  chimes,  in  general,  have  a 
much  more  brilliant  execution  than  those  of  England. 
The  custom  of  ringing  peals  of  bells,  by  persons 
trained  to  the  employment,  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  England ;  it  has  not  even  extended  to  America  i 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  inharmonious  jangle  of  bells 
of  all  sizes  in  foreign  towns.  In  1650  ringing  bells 
by  way  of  rejoicing  was  common  in  England. 

The  use  of  a  very  large  bell  as  an  alarm-bell,  has 
been  for  ages  common  to  the  continental  cities  of 
Europe.  The  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice, 
was  used  for  this  purpose,  and  "  Sound  your 
trumpets  and  we  will  ring  our  bells,*'  was  the 
well-known  defiance  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Florentine  Republic  to  the  German  Emperor,  In 
French  History,  we  are  but  too  fiamiliar  with  the 
ringing  of  the  tocsin,  which  was  used  in  the  late 
revolution,  as  the  signal  of  civil  war;  whilst  in  our  own 
fortunate  country,  which  for  many  hundred  years  has 
never  seen  a  hostile  army,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
has  escaped  civil  war,  the  curfew  alone  preserves  the 
memory  of  less  fortunate  times,  and  our  bells  serve 
only  to  call  us  to  the  worship  of  our  Maker  and 
Saviour,  to  tell  of  the  departure  of  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bour, to  increase  the  festivities  of  a  marriage,  a  birth, 
or  a  coming  of  age,  to  commemorate  past  deliver- 
ances, or  triumphs,  or  to  announce  new  causes  for 
national  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

As  bells  were  of  old  the  subject  of  pious  donations^ 
he  who  could  give  the  greatest  gift  had  the  greatest 
merit,  which  tended  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
produce  bells  of  very  great  sfze.  We  read  of  a  bell 
m  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  weighing  33,000 
pounds  weight  The  great  bell  of  St.  Ivan*s  tower^ 
at  Moscow,  is  upwards  of  forty  feet  in  circumference 
and  sixteen  inches  thick,  and  weighs  above  fifty  tons. 
There  are  said  to  be  seven  bells  at  Pekin^  eacU 
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weighing  120,000  pounds,  Wt  thnr  tone  is  poor,  the 
clmpperB  being  of  wood.  In  the  year  1497,  a  bell 
was  cast  at  Erfurth,  in  Germany,  weighing  252,000 
pounds,  which  was  the  largest  bell  ever  hung,  the 
great  bell  of  Moscow*,  (not  that  in  St.  Ivan's  tower 
preriously  mentioned,)  never  having  been  hung. 

In  troublesome  times,  it  has  often  happened,  that 
church  bells  were  melted  down  and  coined.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  more  particularly  in 
France,  a  coinage  of  this  metal,  struck  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  of  1792,  may  still  be  seen. 

■  Sm  SalvTdas  Uo^iiiu,  Vcl.  III..  V-  ?■ 


TBI   SABBATH    BKLL. 
Thk  Sibbith  b«ll !  the  Stbbuh  bell  t 

To  toil-oera  mm  >  ■ootkiiii  Mnnd  ; 
How  labour  mm  betieuti  iu  ■pell. 

And  bolv  MilloeH  rmpu  xrouart'. 
The  plDuglim«ii'i  tt»m,  ■<■--■— t—'- 


flul. 


The  wwxlm&a'i  ue,  their  elunouii  tx 
And  odIt  niture'i  aotei  pn*ul, 

To  humble  boMini  echuiag  peace. 
'  The  Sebbath  bell !  the  Sabbath  bell '. 

How  ivieet  OQ  tare  derout  it  falli ; 
While  in  meet  chime,  with  TatTiiu  fwall. 

The  rich  and  poor  lo  wonhip  Calu. 
Hail:!  hirkl  aniu  with  ihaiper  peal), 

It  chidea  the  liggaid's  food  delay ; 
■  Kow  thiougb  the  vale  it  »(ilT  >teali. 

To  cheer  the  timely  on  their  nay. 
The  Sabbath  bell  \  the  Sabbath  bell  1 

What  »ul-awakeniocMUDdi  we  hear; 
lubleaudinvitatiouBtell 

Of  welcome  to  the  houie  of  prajer. 

"  O,  never  doubt  thy  Maker'a  lo*e  -, 
"  Chriat  bai  thy  ran»m  paid,  then  wby 

"  Delay  hit  clemency  lo  prove  1" 
The  Sabbath  bell !  the  Sabbath  bell ! 

Oft  have  wB  heaid  iu  warning  chime. 
And  yet  we  love  the  world  too  well. 

Nor  feel  ooi  waywardnew  a  crime : 
Yet  Hill  thy  call*,  iweel  bell,  repeat. 

Till,  ended  all  our  mortal  itrile. 
In  hud-built  (hrinei  ua  mora  wa  meet. 

But  wonhip  ia  the  realm*  of  life. 
The  Sabbath  beU  <  the  Sabbath  bell  1 

lis  friendly  summoiu  peali  no  more ; 
The  thionfini  crowd*  pour  in  with  leal 

The  Great  Jehovah  to  adore. 
Hence  t  fancy  irild,  hence  I  eaith-bom  cate'] 

With  awe  let  hallowed  couiU  be  trod ; 
Wake  all  the  Mnil  lo  love  todpranr. 

And  rtvetence  the  pioent  Cod !  R,  H. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LIGHT. 
Sir  Charles   Bbcl   has   described   some   curioiu 
phenomena  in  optics,  which  will  be  very  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  previotis  luiowledge  of  two  or  three 
acknowledged  facta. 

Vision  or  sight  is  produced  by  the  rays  of  light, 
(which  fall  from  the  sun  or  any  other  source  of  light, 
on  an  object,)  being  rtflected  from  thence,  so  as  to 
fall  on  the  retina  or  back  part  of  the  eye :  thus  the 
rooun  is  seen  by  the  rays  of  light  (which  fall  on  it 
firom  the  sun),  being  reflected  bock  to  the  eye,  and  a 
tree,  a  house,  or  any  other  object  ia  seen  by  the 
daylight  (which  falls  on  the  tree  or  the  hooae), 
being  in  like  mAnner  reflected  on  the  eye. 

A  r^  of  light  is  compounded  of  many  rays,  and 
may  be  dividnl  into  seven,  capable  of  causing  to  the 
eye  the  sensation  of  so  many  different  colours ;  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  If 
all  these  arc  reflected  together,  they  produce  on  the 
retina  the  sensation  of  white,  as  from  this  papor. 
If  these  colours  in  their  proper  order  and  proportion 
be  painted  on  the  broad  rim  of  a  wheel,  and  that 
wheel  be  swiftly  tamed  round,  it  will  appear  of  an 
uniform  and  white  colour.  Black  is  the  absence  o' 
all  colour,  when  the  rays  are  all  absorbed  and  none 
reflected. 

The  separation  of  a  ray  of  light  into  colours  ta 
a  beautiful  experiment,  and  easily  performed.  Get  a 
prism,  which  may  be  procured  at  any  optician's  for  a 
trifle ;  it  is  a  piece  of  glass  a  few  inches  in  length, 
with  three  udes,  in  the  form  of  a  triai>|^ 


To  lose  an  old  friend,  is  to  be  cut  off  from  a  great  part  of 
the  Uttle  pleasure  that  this  life  allows.  But  such  i*  the 
oondition  of  our  nature,  that  as  we  live  on,  we  must  see 
those  whom  wo  love  drop  iucoessively,  and  find  our  circle  of 
reUtiona  grow  less  and  lees,  till  we  are  almost  unconnected 
with  the  world;  and  then  it  must  soon  be  our  turn  to  drop 
into  the  grave.  There  is  always  this  consolation,  that  we 
have  one  Protector  who  can  never  bo  loat  but  by  our  own 
fruit,  and  every  new  experience  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
other  comforts,  should  determine  us  to  fix  out  hearts  where 
true  joy*  are  to  be  found.  All  union  with  lbs  inhabitants  of 
earth  must  in  time  be  broken;  and  nil  the  hopes  that 
terminate  here,  must  on  one  part  or  other,  end  in  disap- 

it. JOIINSON. 


ON  TBK  DBATB  OF  BIS  BKOTHBB.     BT  BISHOP  HBHBB. 
Troo  art  gone  to  the  craTe,  bat  we  will  not  deplore  thee  I 

Though  torrow  and  darkne*|  encompaM  the  tomb ; 
The  Saviour  has  paned  through  in  iMittl*  before  thee. 

And  the  lamp  ot  his  love  it  thy  (oida  tttrough  the  gloom. 


>pread  to  enfold  thee, 

X  the  Sinlea  hath  died. 
Tbou  art  foiM  lo  Ihs  grave,  and  It*  mannon  forsaking, 

Perchance  thy  weal  qnrit  in  doubt  lingered  long : 
But  the  lunahine  of  heaven  beamed  light  on  thy  wafang. 

And  the  sound  which  thou  heaid'at  wa*  Ihs  seraphinr*  soni 
Thou  art  gone  to  ihe  grsve,  but  'twere  vain  to  deplore  the*, 
When  God  wu  thy  ransom,  thy  gnardian,  thy  guide  ; 
id  He  ahall  realore  thee, 
:e  the  Saviour  halh  died. 


Suspend  this  prism  a  B  c,  at  a  hole  r  in  the  closed 
mndow-sbntter  k  a,  so  that  a  beam  of  light  s  from 
the  sun  may  pass  through,  and  be  received  on  ■ 
paper  attached  to  the  opposite  wall  m  n.  The  image 
of  the  sun  will  appear  on  the  paper  at  pt,  of  an 
oblong  form,  rounded  at  the  extremities  and  straight 
at  the  edges;  this  image  is  called  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  the  principal  part  of  which  will  be  com- 
posed of  seven  parallel  spaces  of  different  breadths, 
and  exhibiting  seven  different  colours.  The  lowest 
colour  ia  red,  and  above  it  appears  successively, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  bine,  indigo,  and  violet,  whidi 
is  the  highest  colonred  space.  If  we  suppose  the 
coloured  part  of  the  spectrum  to  be  divided  into  <nm 
hundred  parts,  the  red  space  is  found  to  occupy 
eleven  of  those  parts,  the  orange  eight,  the  yellow 
fourteen,  the  green  seventeen,  the  blue  seventeen,  the 
indigo  eleven,  and  the  violet  twenty-two. 

The  retina  is  the  internal  coat  of  the  eye,  it  con- 
sists of  a  delicate  pulpy  nervous  matter,  which  ia 
contained  between  two  membranes  of  extreme  fine- 
ness, and  these  membranes  both  support  it,  and  give 
to  its  surfaces  a  smoothness  mathematically  correct. 
The  matter  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as  their  supporting 
membranes,  are  perfectly  transparent  daring  life. 
Vision  is  not  excited  by  light,  unless  the  rays  pene- 
trate through  the  transparent  retina,  and  reach  the 
exterior  eiunhce  from  within.  The  retina  is  subject 
to  exhaostioD,    Whea  a  colonred  ny  of  light  im- 
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pingea  continuoiisly  on  the  same  put  of  the  retinB, 
the  retina  becomes  less  sensible  to  it,  but  more 
sensible  to  a  ray  of  the  opposite  colour.  When  the 
eye  is  fixed  upon  a  point,  the  lights,  shades,  and 
colours  of  objects  continuing  to  strike  upon  the  same 
relative  parts  of  the  retina,  the  nerve  is  exhausted: 
but  when  the  eye  shifts,  there  is  a  new  exercise  of 
the  nerve.  The  part  of  the  retina  that  was  opposed 
to  the  lights,  is  now  opposed  to  the  shades,  and  what 
was  opposed  to  the  different  colours,  is  now  opposed 
to  other  colours,  and  the  variation  in  the  exciting 
cause  produces  a  renewed  sensation.  From  this  it 
appears,  how  essential  the  incessant  searching  motion 
uf  the  eye  is  to  the  continued  exercise  of  the  organ. 
The  familiar  fact  which  we  have  to  carry  with  us 
into  this  inquiry,  is,  tbat  if  we  throw  a  silver  coin 
upon  a  dark  table,  and  fix  the  eye  upon  the  centre  of 
the  coin,  when  we  remove  the  coin  there  is,  for  a 
moment,  a  white  spot  in  its  place,  which  presently 
becomes  deep  black.  If  we  put  a  red  wafer,  upon  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  look  upon  it,  and  continue 
to  keep  the  eye  fixed  upon  the  same  point,  upon 
removing  the  wafer,  the  spot  where  it  lay  on  the 
white  paper  wiU  appear  green.  If  we  look  upon  a 
green  wafer  in  the  same  manner,  and  remove  it,  the 
apot  will  be  red  J  if  upon  blue  or  indigo,  the  paper 
will  seem  yellow.  These  phenomena  are  to  he 
explained,  by  considering  ihat  the  nerve  is  exhausted 
by  the  continuance  of  the  impression,  and  becomes 
more  apt  to  receive  sensation  from  an  opposite  colour. 
All  the  colours  of  the  prism  come  into  the  eye 
together  from  the  surface  of  the  wlute  paper,  when 
the  wafer  is  removed;  bat  if  the  nerve  has  been 
exhausted  by  the  incideoce  of  the  red  rays  upon  it, 
it  will  be  insensible  to  these  red  rays  when  they  are 
thoa  reflected  together  with  the  others  from  the 
white  paper;  the  effect  of  the  lays  of  an  opposite 
kind  urill  be  increased,  and,  consequently,  the  spot 
will  beno  longer  white,  but  of  the  prevailing  green 

I^  us  see  hovr  the  loss  of  seniibiUty  produces  an 
effect  in  engraving,  whete  that  is  no  colour,  and 
only  light  and  shade. 


la  it  poisible  that  a  high  tower,  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  can  be  lets  illuminated  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom?  Yet,  if  we  turn  to  a  book  of  eogiavings, 
where  an  old  steeple  or  tower  is  represented  standing 
np  agaiaat  the  clear  sky,  we  shall  find,  that  all  the 
higher  part  is  dark,  and  that  the  effect  is  picturesque 
and  pleasing.  Now  this  is  perfectly  correct,  for 
though  the  highest  part  of  the  tower  be  in  the 
brightest  illumination,  it  is  not  seen  so:  it  never 
tagfpenn  so  to  the  eye. ,  The  reason  is„  tbat  •what  ire 


look  to  the  steepte,  a  great  part  of  the  retina  is 
opposed  to  the  light  of  the  sky ;  and  on  shifting  the 
eye  to  look  at  the  particular  parts  of  the  steeple,  the 
reflected  light  from  that  object  falls  upon  the  retina, 
where  it  is  exhausted  by  the  direct  light  from  the 
sky.  If  we  look  to  the  top  of  the  lower,  and  then 
drop  the  eye  on  some  of  the  lower  architectural 
ornaments,  the  effect  infallibly  is,  that  the  upper 
half  of  the  tower  is  dark.  For  example,  if  looking 
to  the  point  a,  fig.  2,  we  drop  the  eye  to  a :  the 
tower  from  A  to  b  is  seen  by  that  part  of  the  retina 
which  was  opposed  to  the  clear  sky  from  ^  to  c ; 
and  it  is  dark,  not  by  contrast,  as  it  would  be 
thoughtlessly  said,  but  by  the  nerve  being  somewhat 
s:;hausted  of  its  sensibility.  L.  C. 

[U.lL'iflndg.iM(«-T,*,(i«.] 


of  readiug,  wrilias,  and  arithmetic,  without  a  book^  without 
a  pen,  without  a  ilate  1  And,  indeed,  the  place  of  ineetinff 
was  no  other  tbon  n  grove-yard.  The  long  flat  stonra  with 
their  inicriptioiu,  were  uied  iuitead  of  books,  while  a  fait 
of  chalk,  and  the  Rravetlone*  together,  served  for  all  tha 
rest  Take  the  fidlowing  as  a  specimen  of  what  has  baen 
acquired,  without  the  intervention  of  the  English  lanauage, 
and  when  it  could  not  be  attained.  Mr.  nUriolL  Lynch, 
with  whom  the  writer  ODce  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing, 
was,  it  appears,  bom  near  Qnin.  in  the  county  of  Clare,  m 
the  year  1 757.  He  was  educated  near  Ennis,  by  Donough 
an  Charrain,  i.  e.  Dennis  of  the  Heap.  Hit  matter  knew 
BO  Englisb,  and  youne  Lvnch  leamod  the  elauici  through 
the  medium  of  the  Irisd  IsnKuage.  After  acquiring  m 
this  way,  an  exoellsnt  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Latin,  he  was  compelTed,  by  familv  misfortunes,  to  turn 
farmer,  and  far  five  yean  held  h  plough.  From  this  em- 
ployment he  was  happily  relieved,  ana  was  subsequently 
able  to  better  his  condition.  Six  yean  he  passed  as  a  tutw 
in  a  gentleman's  family,  aud  alter  sundry  esperiments  c^ 
the  tame  kind,  be  tattled  at  Carrlck  on  Suir.  Here  ha 
commenced  author.  He  had  written  a  Chronoscope,  but 
hod  no  means  of  publishing  it.  In  concert  with  a  barber 
in  the  town,  be  procured  some  types,  and  by  means  of  a 
bellows-press,  he  actually  set  and  prinlod  his  first  work 
with  his  own  hands,  and  established  the  first  printing 
presi  ever  seen  in  that  place.  He  next  wrote  and  published 
at  that  place,  a  Pentaglot  Grammar,  in  which  he  mstituted 
a  comjiariBon  between  English,  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Insh;  correcting  several  errors  in  the  Saxon  etymo- 
Iwies  of  Johnson.  From  Carrick  he  removed  to  Dublin, 
where  his  abilities  were  soon  recognised.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  persons  employed  under  the  record  commission, 
and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  investigating  the  records  of 
Ireland.  He  was  tecretary  to  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin, 
end  among  various  publicationt,  before  his  death,  was 
employed  in  a  (^eaeraptiical  andstatisticalhittory  of  Ireland. 
Andebson  s  Skttehet  of  Ancient  Native  Irish,    L.C 

At  Muscat,  wo  were  visited  by  men  of  all  &ati<HU  and 
colours.  I  was  principallv  attracted  by  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  some  Arabs  from  the  interior,  wno  wera 
brought  on  board  by  their  countrymen,  to  see  an  English 
ship-of-war.  Their  figures  were  light  and  elastic,  their 
countenances  expressed  quickness  and  energy.  The  most 
remarkable  of  their  futures  were  their  dark  rolling  eye«, 
which  perhaps  struck  me  more  fk>m  their  wandering 
rapidly  from  one  object  to  another,  glittenlng  with  wonder 
at  all  they  saw.  A  aood  telescope  happened  to  be  placed 
BO  as  to  give  a  complete  view  of  one  <a  the  fiulhest  fortifl- 
cations.  I  called  an  Arab  to  look  through  it,  and  he  did  ' 
so  for  about  a  minute,  then  gazed  with  the  moat  eager  at- 
tention at  me ;  and,  without  saying  a  word,  dashed  over 
the  ship's  side.  When  the  boat  he  was  in  got  to  a  little 
distance,  he  exclaimed,  "  Vou  are  magicians,  and  I  now 
tee  how  yon  taka  towns ;  that  thing  (pointing  to  the  tele- 
scope), lie  tbey  ever  so  far  off,  brings  them  as  near  as  you 
like."  We  were  much  amused  wim  bit  simnlicity,  but  no 
Biguments  oould  prevail  on  him  to  return  ana  receive  such 
a  bston  on  optics  as  might  dispel  his  delusion  in  tupposing 
ui  to  be  ftdeptt  in  tha  black  art," — SkeUAft  of  Pertia. 
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O*  every  community,  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  ordain  in 
the  present  constitution  of  things,  the  poor  must  always 
form  a  very  considerable  majority.  The  necessities  of 
mankind  could  never  else  be  supplied ;  for  the  rich  will 
not  labour,  but  they  are  constrained  to  pay  those,  who,  for 
their  own  and  the  common  good,  can  and  will  labour.  In 
return  for  these  services,  the  rich,  if  they  were  wise,  should 
do  every  thing  in  their  power,  to  make  and  keep  the  poor 
honest,  virtuous,  and  religious ;  to  instruct,  or  procure  them 
to  be  instructed,  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  their 
duty  to  God  and  man;  more  especially,  to  set  them  a 
proper  example.  This  would  Jt)e  to  act  the  part  of  wise 
men,  as  well  as  good  men.  For  when  the  religious  prin- 
ciple is  once  perished  and  gone  in  the  poor,  human  laws 
will  lose  their  effect,  and  be  set  at  nought. 

I  will  mention  a  jremarkable  instance  of  this,  well 
attested.  A  servant,  who  had  made  the  improvement  that 
might  be  expected,  from  hearing  the  irreligious  and  blas- 
phemous conversation  continually  passing  at  the  table 
where  it  was  his  place  to  wait,  took  an  opportunity  to  rob 
his  master.  Being  apprehended,  and  urged  to  give  a 
reason  for  this  infamous  behaviour,  **  Sir,'*  said  he,  "  I  had 
jiuard  you  so  often  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  a  fhture 
state,  and  that  after  death  there  was  no  reward  for  virtue, 
nor  punishment  for  vice,  that  I  was  tempted  to  commit  the 
robbery."  "  Well,  but,"  replied  the  master,  ••  had  you  no 
fear  of  that  death  which  the  laws  of  your  country  inflict 
upon  the  crime?"  "  Sir,"  rejoined  the  servant,  looking 
sternly  at  his  master,  "  what  is  that  to  you,  if  I  had  a  mind 
to  venture  that?  You  had  removed  my  greatest  terror, 
why  should  I  fear  the  less?" — ^Bishop  Uorna. 


To  the  righteous  at  the  last  great  day,  the  Judge  will  say 
"Come,  ve  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  When 
the  trial  is  ended,  and  the  final  allotments  of  angels  and 
men  are  determined,  flaming  fire  from  the  presence  of  the 
Judge  will  kindle  this  great  world  with  a  universal 
conflagration.  All  the  works  of  man ;  his  palaces,  towers, 
and  temples;  his  villages,  towns,  and  cities ;  his  wonderflil 
displays  of  art,  his  haughty  piles  of  grandeur,  and  his  vast 
labours  of  defence  and  dominion,  will  be  lighted  up  in  a 
single  blaxe,  and  vanish  from  the  creation.  Nor  will  the 
desolation  be  limited  to  the  works  of  man.  The  earth  on 
which  we  stand,  the  hills  and  mountains,  the  valleys  and 
plains,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  shall  all  pass  away;  "And 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  wreck 
behind." Dwi  oht. 


The  good  make  a  hotter  bargain,  and  the  bad  a  worse, 
than  is  usually  supposed;  for  the  rewards  of  the  one,  and 
the  punishments  of  the  other,  not  unfrequently  begin  on 
this  side  of  the  grave;  for  vice  has  more  martyrs  than 
virtue;  and  it  often  happens  that  men  suffer  more  to  be 
lost,  than  to  be  saved.  But  admitting  that  the  vicious  may 
happen  to  escape  those  tortures  of  the  body,  which  are  so 
commonly  the  wages  of  excess  and  of  sin,  yet  in  that 
calm  and  constant  sunshine  of  the  soul,  which  illuminates 
the  breast  of  the  good  man,  vice  can  have  no  competition 
with  virtue.  **  Our  thoughts,"  says  an  eloquent  divine, 
**  like  the  waters  of  the  sea,  when  exhaled  towards  heaven, 
will  lose  all  their  bitterness  and  saltness,  and  sweeten  into 
an  amiable  humanity,  until  thev  descend  in  gentle  showers 
of  love  and  kindness  upon  our  fellow-men.** — Colton. 


Who  that  has  languished,  even  in  advanced  life,  in  sick- 
ness and  despondency :  who  that  has  pined  on  a  weary  bed 
in  the  neglect  and  loneliness  of  a  foreign  land ;  but  has 
thought  on  the  Mother  "that  looked  on  his  childhood," 
that  smoothed  his  pillow,  and  administered  to  his  help- 
lessness. Oh  I  there  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the  love 
of  a  Mother  to  a  Son,  that  transcends  all  other  affections 
of  the  heart.  It  is  neither  to  be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor 
daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor 
stifled  by  ingratitude.  She  sacrifices  every  comfort 
to  his  convenience ;  she  surrenders  every  pleasure  to  hia 
enjoyment;  she  glories  in  his  fame,  and  exults  in  his 
prosperity;  and,  if  adversity  overtake  him,  he  becomes 
even  more  dear  to  her  by  misfortune;  and  if  disgrace 
settle  upon  his  name,  she  will  still  love  and  cherish  him ; 
and  if  all  the  world  beside  oast  him  off,  she  will  be  all  the 
vorldtobim,  W.J 


THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD, 

No.  rV.    The  Passagb  of  the  Douro. 

The  battle  of  Vimiera,  which  is  described  in  our  last 
paper,  was  soon  followed  by  the  celebrated  convention 
of  Cintra,  under  which  the  French  agreed  to  evacuate 
Portugal  upon  certain  conditions. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  evacuation.  Napoleon 
had  sustained  severe  reverses  in  Spain.  An  army  of 
18,000  men,  under  General  Dupont,  had  surrendered 
to  the  Spaniards;  the  Emperor's  brother,  Joseph^ 
whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom, 
had  abandoned  Madrid,  and  fled  to  the  north  j  and 
two  of  his  generals  had  been  successfully  resisted,  in 
an  attempt  to  capture  the  city  of  Zaragoza,  whose 
heroic  inhabitants  had  compelled  their  assailants  to 
abandon  its  siege,  by  one  of  the  most  memorable 
defences  recorded  in  history.  The  spirit  of  the  usurper 
was  roused,  and  the  successes  of  the  English  in  Portugal 
served  only  to  animate  him  still  further.  He  resolved 
at  once  to  crush  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  and, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "  to  destroy  the  armies 
which  the  English  had  disembarked  in  that  country.'* 
His  means  were  mighty  indeed>  and  they  were  guided 
by  a  powerful  hand,  and  a  hand,  too,  not  restrained 
by  any  of  those  ties  of  honour  or  humanity  which 
operate  on  ordinary  men.  Early  in  November  he 
burst  through  the  Fyreuees,  at  the  head  of  300,000 
valiant  soldiers, — ^men  inured  to  battle,  and  gathered 
from  anlong  the  countless  hosts  which  he  had  spread 
over  Europe.  Not  a  month  had  elapsed  before  he 
was  quietly  seated  in  Madrid ;  and  he  then  began  to 
move  his  armies  towards  Portugal,  to  execute  his 
threat  of  driving  the  English  from  the  Peninsula,  In 
the  mean  while  a  British  army,  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  was  advancing  towards  the  north  of  Spain, 
and  threatened  the  French  line  of  operations  on  the 
side  of  Burgos.  The  whole  of  Napoleon's  force  was 
instantly  bent^  that  quarter,  and  the  result  was  the 
celebrated  retreat  to  Coruiia,  which  ended  in  the 
battle  at  that  place,  and  the  death  of  the  English 
general.  Sir  John  Moore. 

By  this  movement  of  the  British,  Lisbon  was 
saved  from  a  second  subjugation ;  for  Napoleon, 
having  been  recalled  to  FVance  by  the  news  of  an 
approaching  rupture  with  Austria,  had  left  the  com- 
pletion of  his  designs  upon  that  city  to  Marhal  Soult. 
The  English  government  now  made  preparations  for 
sending  another  army  to  Portugal,  the  command  of 
which  was  given  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Large 
bodies  of  troops  were  collected,  consisting  partly  of 
the  regiments  which  had  returned  from  Coruna,  and 
partly  of  others  which  had  not  yet  seen  service ;  and 
these,  as  they  severally  became  complete,  were  sent 
off  to  Lisbon,  where  Sir  John  Cradock  was  in  com- 
mand with  a  small  force.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
landed  in  that  city  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1809,  and 
his  arrival  created  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Portu- 
gal. Every  town  throughout  the  kingdom,  of  which 
the  French  were  not  in  possession,  was  illuminated 
for  three  successive  nights,  and  the  Regency  made 
him  Marshal-Greneral  of  their  Portuguese  troops. 

The  new  commander  had  soon  formed  his  plans, 
yet  he  was  not  hasty  in  his  decision,  for  his  situa- 
tion was  one  of  some  difficulty.  In  the  north  Soult 
held  Oporto  with  24,000  .men,  while  Victor,  at  the 
head  of  30,000,  was  hovering  over  the  Alemtejo 
frontier  on  the  west :  if  he  advanced  against  either 
of  these  generals,  he  had  to  fear  that  the  other  woidd, 
in  his  absence,  seize  Lisbon.  With  his  usual  prompt!* 
tude.  Sir  Ardiur  Wellesley  determined  at  once  to 
attack  Soult,  and  drive  him  out  of  Portugal  j  thea 
tomiag  to  the  souths  he  designed  to  eo-operste  ^vill^ 
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the  Spaniards,  nndex  their  General,  Cnesta,  and  fall 
upon  Victor.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was 
directed  upon  Coirabra ;  and  by  the  5th  of  May, 
25,000  troops  were  there  concentrated,  of  which 
9000  were  Portuguese,  3000  Germans,  and  the  re- 
mainder British. 

At  this  time,  there  existed  in  Soulfs  army,  one  of 
those  secret  societies  of  Philadelphes,  which  grew  out 
of  Napoleon's  military  tyranny,  and  which  had  for 
their  object,  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne,  and  erect 
a  democracy  in  the  place  of  his  despotism.     The 
conspirators  were  numeroos  irf  Soult's  army,  and 
their  chief  was  the  Sieur  d'Argenton,  whom  Mr. 
Southey  describes  as  one  worthy  to  have  fallen  on 
better  times,    "  for  he  was  a  man  of   kind  and 
generous  affections,  at  onCe  firm  of  purpose,  and 
gentle  of  heart."     This  person  Tisited  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  twice ;  but  when  he  returned  from  his  second 
visit,  he  found  himself  suddenly  arrested;  Soult  had 
learnt  all  his  designs,  and  now  offered  him  pardon 
if  he  would  disclose  ^  names  of  the  other  eonspi- 
rators,  and  relate  truly,  what  he  had  Seen  of  the 
English  and  Portuguese  armies.     D'Argenton  firmly 
refused  to  betray  his  confederates,  but  openly  told 
all  that  he  knew  of  the  dispositions  and  intentions 
of  the  enemy.     Owing  to  the  foresight  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  his  information  was  of  small  Import;  yet 
scanty  as  it  was,  it  was  more  than  enough  to  rouse 
the  suspicions  of  so  vigilant  a  man  as  Sou|t.    The 
marshal  at  once  saw  all  the  perils  of  his  position, 
and  he  met  them  with  his  wonted  firmness.     It  was 
evident,  that  he  must  no  longer  think  of  remaining 
in  Portugal,  and  to  secure  his  retreat  into  Spain, 
became  therefore  his  first  object.     Orders  were  sent 
to  General  Loison,  as  he  valued  the  safety  of  the 
army,  to  hold  fast  to  the  bridge  at  Amarante,  by 
which  the  French  would  have  to  cross  the  Tamega^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  guns  and  stores  were  directed 
to  the  same  quarter,  and  every  preparation  was  made 
for  retreat.     But  the  arrangements   of  the  British 
general  had  ahready  begun  to  work,  and  Soult  found 
that  he  had  an  active  enemy  to  cope  with. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  advanced  by  two  different 
routes.  Directing  Marshal  Beresford  to  turn  the 
enemy's  left,  he  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  marched  upon  their  right.  A  well-conceived 
attempt  to  surprise  the  French  on  the  9th,  having 
failed,  they  were  openly  attacked,  and  compelled  to 
draw  back  -,  the  whole  of  the  1 0th  was  spent  in  fighting 
and  retreating,  "  a  blow  and  a  race,"  as  Colonel  Napier 
describes  it ;  both  armies,  in  the  mean  while,  rapidly 
nearing  the  Douro.  The  British  halted  at  dark,  but 
the  French,  continuing  their  retreat,  passed  the  Douro 
in  the  night,  and  immediately  afterwards  broke  down 
the  bridge.  All  the  boats  and  barges  in  the  river  were 
secured  on  the  Oporto  side,  and  guards  were  stationed 
at  the  most  convenient  points;  all  the  artillery  and 
baggage  remaining  in  Oporto,  were  sent  off  along 
the  intended  line  of  retreat,  and  Soult  himself  pro- 
posed to  stay  only  until  after  the  12th;  thinking  that, 
with  a  river  like  the  Douro  in  his  front,  he  was  safe 
from  attack  for  that  short  space  of  time. 

The  Douro  is  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  longer  in 
its  course  than  any  other  in  the  Peninsula,  and  rolling 
a  larger  volume  of  waters  into  the  sea  than  the 
Tagus.  It  is  more  than  300  yards  wide  at  Oporto, 
and  its  banks  on  either  side  are  steep  and  rocky. 
Just  before  it  enters  the  city,  it  sweeps  round  the 
base  of  a  lofty  height  on  the  south  bank,  which  is 
crowned  by  the  buildings  and  gardens  of  the  convent 
of  S.  Agostinho  da  Serra,  and  which  completely  screens 
the  city  from  all  view  of  the  uppjer  part  of  the  river. 
BeneaUi  the  shelter  of  this  hill  the  whole  of  the 


British  force  was  assembled  in  one  mass,  early  ott 
the  morning  of  the  12th.  The  general  himself 
mounted  to  the  summit,  and,  "  with  an  eagle's 
glance,"  scanned  every  object  on  the  bank  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  Few  French  troops  were  to  be  seen, 
and  there  was  every  indication  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proaching departure.  Sir  Arthur  felt  that  he  must 
be  quick,  or  the  prize  would  escape  him,  yet  how  to 
pass  the  river  was  the  question.  A  large  unfinished 
building,  standing  alone,  and  surrmnded  by  a  high 
stone  wall,  running  down  to  the  water's  edge,  soon 
fixed  his  attention,  as  affording  a  good  position  for 
those  who  should  land  first,  until  they  could  be 
supported ;  here  then  he  resolved  to  cross. 

"  A  boat,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "  was  soon  ob- 
tained; for  a  poor  barber  of  Oporto,  evading  the 
French  patroles,  had,  during  the  night,  come  over 
the  water  in  a  small  skiff.  This  being  discovered  by 
Colonel  Waters,  a  staff-officer,  of  a  quick  and  daring 
temper,  he  and 'the  barber,  and  the  prior  of  Ama- 
rante, who  gallantly  offered  his  aid,  crossed  the  river, 
and,  in  half  an  hour,  returned,  unperceived,  witK 
three  or  four  large  barges.  Meanwhile  eighteen  or 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery  were  got  up  to  the  convent 
of  Serra ;  and  Major-General  John  Murray,  with  the 
German  brigade,  some  squadrons  of  the  14th  Dragoons, 
and  two  guns,  reached  the  Barca  de  Avintas,  three 
miles  h!<5her  up  the  river,  his  orders  being  to  search 
for  boats,  and  to  effect  a  passage  there  also,  if  pos- 
sible. Some  of  the  British  troops  were  now  sent 
towards  Avintas,  to  support  Murray,  while  others 
came  cautiously  forward  to  the  brink  of  the  river. 
It  was  ten  o'clock;  the  enemy  were  tranquil  and 
unsuspicious ;  and  an  officer  reported  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  that  one  boat  was  brought  up  to  the  point 
of  passage; — "  Well,  let  the  men  cross,"  was  the 
reply ;  and,  upon  this  simple  order,  an  officer  and 
twenty-five  soldiers,  of  the  Buffs,  entered  the  vessel, 
and,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  army. 

"  The  building  was  thus  gained  without  any  alarm 
being  given,  and  every  thing  was  still  quiet  in  Oporto ; 
not  a  movement  was  to  be  seen ;  not  a  hostile  sowid 
was  to  be  heard :  a  second  boat  followed  the  first, 
and  then  a  third  passed  a  little  higher  up  the  riv6r ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  men  from  the  last  landed,  when 
a  tumultuous  noise  of  drums  and  shouts  arose  in  the 
city ;  confused  masses  of  the  enemy  were  seen  hurry- 
ing forth  in  all  directions,  and  throwing  out  clouds 
of  skirmishers,  who  came  furiously  down  upon  the 
building.  The  citizens  were  seen  middng  signals  from 
their  houses,  and  the  British  troops  instantly  crowded 
to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  troops  in  the  unfinished  building  maintained 
their  ground;  the  Douro  was  quickly  covered  with 
boats,  which  the  exulting  citizens  eagerly  brought ; 
and  as  Murray's  troops  were  seen  descending  the 
right  bank  ^m  Avintas,  a  loud  shout  in  the  town, 
and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  all  the  win- 
dows, gave  notice  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the 
lower  part  of  the  city. 

The  French  hastily  retreated,  and  as  they  pased 
along  by  the  seminary  wall,  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry 
from  within,  tore  open  terrible  gaps  in  their  confused 
and  massy  columns.  In  the  mean  while  Sherbrooke's 
men  had  crossed  the  river  into  the  town,  and  hasten- 
ing up  the  steep  streets  with  "  blessings  breathed 
upon  them,  and  shouts  of  triumphant  gratulation 
and  convulsive  laughter,  mingled  with  the  tcara  and 
prayers  that  greeted  them,"  came  upon  the  enemy's 
rear,  just  as  the  drivers  of  five  pieces  of  French 
artillery  had  pulled  up  hesitatingly,  appalled  by  the 
line  of  musketry  which  they  had  to  pass ; — a  volley 
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ftom  tbe  British  stntched  moat  of  the  artillcrjrmen 
on  the  ground,  and  the  rest  abandoned  tbe  guns. 
The  alliei  were'  now  in  complete  possesaion  nf  the 
town,  and  tbe  enemy  fleeing  in  all  directions. 

The  Pi«nch  bad  been  quite  taken  by  sorpriae  ;  the 
unprecedented  boldness  of  the  attempt  went  far  towards 
securing  its  success,  for  the  enemy  could  scarcely  be- 
Hevethat  it  would  be  made  nntil  they  saw  it  accom- 
plished. Tbe  Britisb  general  had  indeed  performed 
a  feat,  which  alone  would  have  established  for  him  a 
reputation  of  the  highest  order ;  the  enterprise  was 
opposed  by  difficulties  which,  to  any  but  one  of  equal 
genius,  might  hare  fairly  appeared  insurmountable  : 
to  borrow  Colonel  Napier's  expAsaion,  Alexander  tbe 
Great  might  have  shrunk  from  it  without  shame  ! 

"  Our  head-quarters,"  says  the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry,  "  being  established  in  tJie  bouse  which 
Soult  bad  occupied,  we  found  every  preparation  for  a 
comfortable  dinner  in  progress ;  for  the  French 
inarsbal  quitted  the  place  so  lately  as  two  in  the 
afternoon,  long  after  his  sumptuous  meal  had  been 
ordered;  it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  we  were 
not  backward  in  doing  ample  justice  to  it." 

Tbe  joyous  feelings  which  the  inhabitants  nf  the 
city  evinced  at  this  welcome  liberation  may  be  easily 
conceived.  "  Porto,"  says  Mr.  Sonthey,  "  presented 
an  extraordinary  scene  that  night:  every  house  was 
iQuminated,  while  tbe  gutters  were  atill  red  with 
blood,  and  the  streets  strewn  with  dead  bodies,  both 
of  horses  and  men.  There  had  been  three  hours' 
fighting  iu  the  suburbs,  and  before  night,  the  French 
who  had  fallen  were  stripped  and  left  naked  where 
they  lay;  they  had,  tfaeir  plunder  about  them  for 
removal,  and  tiiey  had  provoked,  by  the  most  intole- 
rable wrongs,  a  revengeful  people."  Sir  Arthur 
WeQesley,  however,  secured  to  the  French  prisonera 
that  treatment  which  humanity  dictated,  and  which 
tbey  were  entitled  to  by  the  laws  of  war. 

The  remainder  of  the  British  army,  with  the  bag- 
gage, stores,  and  artillery,  was  now  brought  over  to 
Oporto,  (nm  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  as 
•oon  as  practicable  the   pursuit  was  commenced. 


Soult,  in  the  mean  while,  took  the  road  to  Amarante, 
which  lay  along  a  narrow  pass,  between  the  moun- 
tains on  the  left,  and  the  Douro  on  the  right;  but 
when  he  had  advanced  some  distance  on  this  route, 
he  learnt  that,  on  the  approach  of  Beresford,  Lotsbn 
had  abandoned  the  bridge  over  the  Tamega,  upon 
which  he  bad  rested  all  bis  hopes  of  safety. 

Soult's  situation  now  seemed  desperate,  and 
already  some  of  bis  officers  spoke  of  a  capitulation. 
But  the  marshal  put  forth  alibis  enei^;  and  learning, 
from  a  Spanish  pedlar,  that  there  was  a  path  leading 
over  the  heights.  Which  would  condnct  him  to 
Guimaroeus,  he  immediately  destroyed  his  artillerr, 
abandoned  the  military  chest  and  ba^age,  and 
leaving  behind  every  thing  that  might  encumber  him, 
boldly  fallowed  bis  guide  across  tbe  mountains,  by  a 
wild  unbeaten  track,  and  amid  torrents  of  pouring 
rain.  Crossing  the  frontier  on  tbe  18tb,  he  entered 
Orense  on  the  1 9tb,  without  guns,  stores,  ammunition, 
or  baggage, — his  numbers  reduced  by  six  thousand 
soldiers,  from  what  they  were  when  he  quitted  that 
town  two  months  before  to  enter  Portugal, — fa  is 
remaining  troops  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  misery, 
the  greatest  part  without  shoes,  many  without  ac- 
coutrements, and  some  even  without  muskets. 

His  men  committed  great  cruelties  in  their  flight, 
plundering  and  murdering  the  peasants  at  their 
pleasure.  Many  of  tbe  unhappy  inhabitants  were 
found  by  the  English  hanging  from  trees  by  the 
way-side,  and  the  track  of  the  retreating  columns 
might  be  traced  from  afar,  by  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  houses.  The  revenge  of  the  people  was 
tearful ;  every  sick  soldier  or  wretched  straggler,  who 
fell  into  their  bands,  was  tortured  and  mutilated  by 
the  peasantry  with  tbe  like  merciless  fiiry,  and  some 
of  the  French  were  thrown  alive  into  tbe  flamea 
which  their  comrades  had  kindled: 
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EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

I. 

In  these  days  of  discovery  and  research,  Egypt  and 
its  Antiquities  have  received  no  small  share  of  atten- 
tion from  travellers,  and  from  those  who,  in  the  spirit 
of  quiet  and  earnest  investigation  at  home,  are  still 
throwing  light  on  what  has  hitherto  been  obscure. 
Though  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  Learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  has  been  very  much  like  &  sealed  book, 
with  regard  to  whose  contents  conjecture  has  been 
thoughtfully  employed.  Judging,  hgwevey,  of  tji« 
mighty  undertakings  of  that  extraordinary  people, 
from  what  we  now  see  of  their  relics,  but  left  in  the 
(lark  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  executed  their 
operations  on  so  grand  a  scale,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  certain"  inventions  and  improvements  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  which  we  call  modern,  were  practised 
by  them 3  and  that,  on  the.  other  hand,  many  valu- 
able attainments  familiar  to  the  Egyptians,  have 
become,  by  lapse  of  years,  wholly  forgotten,  and  are 
therefore  concealed  from  us. 

Ancient  Thebes,  and  its  Temples. 

The  City  of  Thebes  was,  perhaps,  the  most  asto- 
nishing work  ever  performed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Its  ruins  afford  the  most  positive  proof  of  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Egypt.  The  origin  of  this 
famous  place  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time,  it  being 
coeval  with  the  nation  which  first  took  possession  of 
the  country.  Its  extent  was  vast  -,  though  its  hundred 
^ato',. immortalized  by  Homer,  and  often  interpreted 
as  the  gates  of  the  city,  may  possibly  have  been  the 
gates  of  the  temples,  or  of  the  palaces  of  its  princes. 
D'Anville  and  Denon  state  its  circumference  to  have 
been  thirty-six  miles  3  its  diameter  not  less  than  ten 
and  a  half.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  in 
proportion  to  these  dimensions.  Diodorus  says, 
that  the  houses  were  four  and  five  stories  high. 
Although  Thebes  had  greatly  fallen  from  its  former 
splendour  at  the  time  of  Cambyses  the  Persian,  it 
was  the  fury  of  this  merciless  conqueror  that  gave 
the  last  blow  to  its  grandeur,  about  520  years 
before  the  Christian  jera.  He  pillaged  its  temples, 
and  carried  away  the  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  and 
ivory.  Before  this  period,  no  gity  in  the  world  could 
be  compared  with  it  in  size,  beauty,  and  wealth  \  and, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Diodorus,  The  sun 
had  never  seen  so  magnificent  a  cify. 

The  temple  of  Karnac,  the  mast  considerable 
monument  of  ancient  Thebes,  was  not  less  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  It  is  not  intended 
here  to  furnish  an  account  of  this  extraordinary 
building,  from  the  still  mighty  ruins  of  which,  we 
may  gather  evidence  of  what  it  once  was ;  but  we 
may  observe,  as  the  most  striking  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  place,  that  a  portion  of  the  structure 
is  considered  to  be  more  than  four  thousand  years 
old,  or  2272  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Speaking  of  this  magni^cent  edifice,  and  of  the 
enormous  sphinxes  and  other  figures,  into  an  avenue 
of  which  he  had  entered,  Belzoni  says  in  his  enthu- 
siastic style,  "  I  was  lost  in  a  mass  of  colossal  objects, 
every  one  of  which  was  more  than  sufficient  of  itself 
to  attract  my  whole  attention.  I  seemed  alone,  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  the  world)  a 
forest  of  enormous  columns,  adorned  all  round  with 
beautiful  figures  and  various  ornaments  from  top 
to  ^bottom;  the  graceful  shape  of  the  lotus  which 
forms  their  capitals,  and  is  so  well  proportioned  to 
the  columns  5  the  gates,  the  walls,  the  pedestals,  the 
architraves,  also  adorned  in  every  part  with  symbo- 
lical figures  in  /ott^-re/t^,  representing  battles,  pro- 
cessions, triumphs,  feasts,  and  sacrifices,  all  relating 


*  «  • 

to  the  ancient  history  of  the  country ;  the  sanctuary 
wholly  formed  of  fine  red  granite  ^  the  high  portals, 
seen  at  a  distance  from  the  openings  of  this  vast 
labyrinth  of  edifices ;  the  various  groups  of  ruins  of 
the  other  temples  within  sight :  these  altogether  had 
such  an  effect  upon  my  soul,  as  to  separate  me  in 
imagination,  from  the  rest  of  mortals,  exalt  me  on 
high  above  all,  and  cause  me  to  forget  entirely  the 
trifles  and  follies  of  life.  ]  was  happy  for  a  whole 
day,  which  escaped  like  a  flash  of  lightning.'* 

"  |t  is  absolutely  impossible,"  again  exclaims  the 
sslme  indefatigable  traveller,  in  describing  his  visit  to 
another  temple,  (Luxor,)  "  to  imagine  the  scene  dis- 
played, without  seeing  it.  The  most  sublime  ideas  that 
can  be  formed  from  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of 
our  present  architecture,  would  give  a  very  incorrect 
picture  of  these  ruins.  It  appeared  to  me  like 
entering  a  city  of  giants,  who  after  a  long  conflict 
were  all  destroyed,  leaving  ruins  of  their  various 
temples  as  the  only  proof  of  their  former  existence." 

So  far  Belzoni :  and  in  this  he  is  borne  out  by  the 
learned  Frenchman,  ChampoUion,  who  speaks  of 
Thebes  in  terms  of  equal  admiration.  *'  Ail  that  I 
had  seen,  all  that  I  had  learned  on  the  left  bank, 
appeared  miserable  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
conceptions  by  which  I  was  surrounded  at  Karnac. 
I  shall  take  care  not  to  attempt  to  describe  any 
thing  ;  for  either  my  description  wonld  not  express 
the  thousandth  part  of  what  ought  to  be  said,  or  if 
I  drew  a  faint  sketch,  (  should  be  taken  for  an 
enthusiast,  or  perhaps,  fpr  a  madman.  It  will  suffice 
to  add,  that  1^0  people,  either  ancient  or  modern,  ever 
conceived  the  art  of  architecture  on  so  sublime,  and 
so  grand  a  scale,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians^  Their 
conceptions  were  those  of  mei^  a  hundred  feet  high.** 

After  Karnac  and  Luxor,  the  next  grand  building 
at  Thebes  was  the  Memnonium ;  that  i^  the  tomb  or 
palace  of  one  of  the  P&araohs,  whom  the  Greeks 
supposed  to  be  th^  same  as  Mepinon.  In  the 
middle  of  the  first  cpurt  was  the  largest  figure  ever 
raised  by  the  Egyptians, — ^the  statue  erf  the  monarch, 
seventy-five  feet  high.  Behind  it,  theY«  was  an  en- 
trance which  led  into  a  secofid  court,  surrounded  by 
porticos  supported  by  fifty  qther  colossusesj  and  at 
the  end  of  several  portkos  iiqd  (liferent  apartments 
was  the  celebrated  lihrary,  ^t  fhe  entrance  of  which 
was  an  inscription,  signifying  *  The  medicine  of  the 
mind.* 

Belzoni,  in  his  travels,  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  his  4ispovering  and  opening  th^  great 
tomb  of  Psammuthis  at  "niehes.  He  made  on  the 
spot  drawings  of  all  the  figures,  hieroglyphics,  and 
ornaments  in  the  sepulchre,  ^nd  took  impressions  in 
wax, — a  most  laborious  task,  which  occupied  him 
more  thau  a  tv^elvemouth.  The  personal  vigour  of 
this  enterprising  trave^eF,  guided  by  uncommon  intel- 
ligence and  energy,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  objects 
which  had  before  never  been  thought  of,  or  had  beea 
attempted  in  vain.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
constructed,  and  exhibited,  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the 
tomb,  which  some  of  our  readers  will,  doubtless^ 
recollect  having  seen. 

The  A1.ABA8TER  SARcoraAaus* 
It  was  in  the  tomb  of  Psammuthis,  in  the  centre  of  the 
saloon,  that  Belzoni  found  the  beautiful  Alabastsr. 
Sarcophagus.  This  magnificent  remnant  of  ancient 
days,  which,  most  probably,  once  contained  a  royal 
mummy,  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world.  It  is  of  the 
finest  Oriental  alabaster,  nine  feet  five  inches  long, 
and  three  feet  seven  inches  wide;  and,  though  of  coti- 
siderable  thickness,  is  highly  transparent :  this  m«iy 
be  proved  on  placing  a  light  within.  It  is  minntely 
and  richly  sculptured,  inside  and  outside,  with  several 
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hundred  figures,  of  about  two  inches  high,  and  at  the 
bottom,  within,  is  a  graceful  form,  carved  in  outline, 
of  the  human  shape  and  size,  supposed  to  represent 
one  of  the  numerous  deities  worshipped  by  the 
nations  of  early  Egypt.  This  rich  treasure  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  John  Soane,  in  his  Museum  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  and  remains  altogether  unrivalled 
in  beauty  and  curiosity. 

In  considering  these  astonishing  works,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  the  deserved  eminence  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Indeed^  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  characters  of  Greece  j  Homer, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  are  said  to 
have  travelled  thither  to  complete  their  studies,  and  to 
draw  from  that  source  whatever  was  most  valuable 
in  every  kind  of  knowledge.  But  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures themselves  have  incidentally  given  this  testi- 
mony, when  they  speak  of  Moses  as  being  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  mighty  in  words 
and  deeds,  (^cts  vii.  22.)  Yet  we  wonder  how  the 
history  of  a  people,  which  was  once. so  great  as  to 
erect  these  mighty  edifices,  could  be  so  far  obscured, 
that  even  their  language  and  method  of  writing  are 
in  a  great  degree  unknown  to  lis. 

HlCROGLYPHICS. 

Much  has  indeed  been  done  of  late,  in  deciphering 
hierogljrphics ;    and  with  the  knowledge   of   them 
which  is  now  gained,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  ere  long, 
this  picture-language  of  ancient  Egypt  may  be  read 
with    correctness    and   certainty.    -  The  labours  of 
M.  Champollion  in  this  department  are  well  known. 
Among  Englishmen,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  an  intelligent 
traveller,  who  has  examined  the  tombs  in  Thebes^ 
has   pursued  the  subject  with  perseverance,  and  a 
gratifying  degree  of  success.     It  was  clear,  that  no 
master-key  to  these  hidden  stores  could  be  obtained, 
unless  some  ancient  inscription  were  found,  written 
in  hieroglyphics,  as  well  as  in  some  known  language. 
Now,  it  jso  happens,  that  a  stone  of  this  kind  actually 
exists  among  ns;    the  celebrated  Rosetta  stone, 
found  by  the  French  in  digging  for  the  foimdation 
of  Fort  St.  Julian^  near  Rosetta.     It  is  a  large  black 
stone,   contaimng    three  inscriptious    of   the  same 
import  j  namely,  one  in  hieroglyphics,  another  in  the 
ancient  and  common  characters  of  the  country,  and 
another  in  Greek.      Though   imperfect,  the   stoue 
being  broken,   the  writing  is  sufficiently  ample  to 
form  a  most  valuable  guide  in  further  researches. 
The  visiter  to  the  British .  Museum,  may  see  in  the 
Ninth  Room,  No.  65,  this  invaluable  specimen,  which 
records  a  decree  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  in  honour  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes }  the  leading  events  of  his  reign  -, 
his    liberality   to  the  temples  j   his   conquests   over 
certain   rebellious   subjects^    his  clemency  towards 
some  of  the  traitors  |  the  measures  he  took  against 
the  fatal  consequences  of  an  excessive  inundation  of 
the   Nile,  and  his  generosity  towards  the  College  of 
the  Priests.     Proceeding  upon  this  and  other  docu- 
ments, ChampoUion  published  in  1824,  his  Precis  du 
Systhne  Hieroglyphique,  a  work  of  high  interest  and 
value,  as  affording  light  on  some  of  the  most  intri- 
cate   points   that  can  engage   the  attention  of  the 
antiquary. 

Sculpture. 
Bmr  our  admiration  of  ancient  Egyptian  skill  will 
increase,  when  we  take  into  account  the  nature 
of  the  materials  on  which  they  worked,  in  raising 
their  temples,  obelisks,  and  statues.  The  atones, 
particularly  ^e  granite  and  the  breccia,  are  ex- 
tremely hud,  and  we  do  not  know  with  what  tools 
they  -were  cut.  The  tools  of  the  present  day  will  not 
cot  granite  without  mtich  difficulty  -,  and  there  is  tL 


great  doubt,  whether  "we  could  give  it  the  fine  smooth 
surface,  and  sharp  clear  edge,  which  we  see  so  perfect 
in  these  ancient  remains,  some  of  which,  in  this 
respect,  may  be  said  to  look  as  if  they  had  been 
finished  but  yesterday.  For  an  illustration  of  this, 
we  may  refer  our  readers  to  an  admirable  specimen 
of  Egyptian  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum,  Ninth 
Room,  No.  66,  It  consists  of  the  head,  and  upper 
part  of  the  body,  of  a  colossal  figure,  brought  from 
the  Memnonium,  and  thence  probably  called,  by 
mistake,  the  "  Younger  Memnon;**  while  the  statue  of 
the  genuine  Memnon,  famous  for  his  concert  of  Music 
at  sun-rise,  still  exists  at  Thebes.  The  fragment, 
however,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  is  well  worthy  of 
inspection,  conveying  a  remarkable  instance  of  preser- 
vation as  a  rehc  of  art,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
simple  and  pleasing  expression  of  the  Egyptian  coun- 
tenance. 

The  Pyramids. 

We  must  not  here  omit  to  touch,  however  briefly, 
on  those  "  mysterious  buildings*,"  The  Pyramids, 
as  amazing  monuments  of  power  and  industry.  These 
structures  have  generally  been  viewed  as  relics  of 
antiquity,  and  matters  of  curiosity  only;  but  they 
are  also  important  as  furnishing  a  striking  illustration 
of  a  portion  of  Sacred  History.  For  various  reasons, 
into  which  we  have  not  room  to  enter  at  present, 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 
the  labours  of  the  Israehtes  before  the  Exodus  -,  and 
we  may  rationally  conjecture  that  Pharaoh — ^that  is, 
one  of  the  Pharaohs f,  "the  king  who  knew  not 
Joseph,"  set  the  people  to  execute  these  works  under 
task-masters,  from  a  fear  of  their  increasing  numbers 
and  strength. 

It  is  intended,  in  a  future  number,  to  give  some 
accoimt  of  the  proficiency  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
in  various  manufactures,  and  to  add,  under  the  head 
of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  a  short  notice  respecting 
Mummies;  when  we  propose  saying  something  re- 
specting the  figures  at  the  head  of  the  present 
number. 

•  For  a  view  and  memoir  of  the  Pyramids,  see  the  Saturday 
Magazine,  Vol.  t.,  pp.  137-8 ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  Cafern 
Temples  and  Tombs,  Vol.  II.,  p.  249 

t  Pharaoh  is  a  title  of  honour,  and  was  applied  to  severa. 
Egyptian  kings  successively,  for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 


THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  BGYPTXAX  MUMMY*. 

Ciui.D  of  the  latter  days!  thv  words  have  broken 
A  spell  that  long  has  bouna  these  lungs  of  clay. 

For  smce  this  smoke-dried  tongue  of  mine  hath  spoken* 
Three  thousand  tedious  years  have  rolled  away. 

Unswathed  at  length,  I  "  stand  at  ease"  before  ye, 

List,  then,  oh  1  list,  while  I  unfold  my  story. 

Thebes  was  my  birth-place — an  unrivalled  city. 
With  many  gates,  but  here  I  might  declare 

Some  strange  plain  truths,  except  that  it  were  pity 
To  blow  a  poet's  fabric  into  air ; 

Oh !  I  could  read  you  quite  a  Theban  lecture. 

And  give  a  deadly  finish  to  Goigectnre.  « 

But  then  you  would  not  have  me  throw  discredit 
On  grave  historians — or  on  him  who  sung 

The  I1.1AD — true  it  is  I  never  read  it. 
But  heard  it  read  when  I  was  very  young; 

An  old  blind  minstrel,  for  a  trifling  profit. 

Recited  parts — I  think  the  author  of  it. 

All  that  I  know  about  the  town  of  Homer 
Is,  that  they  scarce  would  own  him  in  his  day. 

Were  glad,  too,  when  he  proudly  turned  a  roameTy 
Because  by  this  they  saved  their  parish^pay; 

His  townsmen  would  have  been  ashamed  to  flout  Mm, 

Had  they  foreseen  the  fuss  since  made  about  Kim., 

One  blunder  I  can  fairly  set  at  rest. 
He  says  that  men  were  once  more  big  and  bony 

Than  now,  which  is  a  bouncer  at  the  Iws* 
1*11  just  refer  you  to  our  friend  Belzoni, 

Near  seven  feet  high !  in  sooth  a  lo<^  figara! 

Now  look  at  me,  and  tell  me,  am  I  btgggrt 

*  See  the  Address  to  tbx  Momji r,  p*7^ct  this  VelBai 
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My  lace  ■>(  all  ili  beaulT — there  were  Tew 
Efyptiin  jaalba  more  ny, — behold  the  wquel. 
N17  (mile  DDl,  TOu  "1^  1  °>*T  ■»<"■  ttB  equal ! 
'  For  tlii*  leaa  hand  did  one  daj  hurl  the  lance 

With  nrarUl  lim— thii  light  fantutic  toe 
Thnaded  the  mntic  mixei  of  the  dance : 

This  heut  hath  throbbed  at  talei  of  love  and  woe. 
Theu  ihredi  of  raven  hur  ODCe  Kt  the  fashian, 
Thi*  mlheied  form  iniptr'd  the  tender  paHian. 
In  vain!  theskilful  hand,  and  fcetinss  wann. 

The  fool  that  fi^c'd  in  the  brieht  quadrille. 
The  palm  of  geniui  and  the  mmiil;f  form. 

All  boned  at  once  to  Death's  m^teriou*  will, 
Who  lealed  nie  up  where  Mummiei  louiid  are  sleeping, 
In  cerecloth,  and  in  tolerable  keeping. 
Where  com  and  monkiei  iquat  in  rich  brocade. 

And  well-dresa'd  crocodile!  in  painted  cases. 
Rate,  bats,  and  owls,  and  cats  in  masquerade, 

With  tcarlet  flauncei  and  with  v»mi9h'd  fices ; 
Men,  birds,  brutes,  reptiles,  lish,  all  cramm'd  together* 

With  ladies  that  migni  pass  for  well-tanned  leather. 
Where  Rameses  and  Sabacon  lie  downl 

And  splendid  Ptammia  in  his  hide  of  crust; 
Fiinces  aod  heroes,  men  at  high  renown. 

Whoin  their  day  kicked  up  a  mighty  dust.— 
Thdt  twarthv  Aluromies  kicked  up  dust  in  numbers. 
When  huge  Belioni  came  to  scare  lheirsluml>er»t ' 
Who'd  think  these  rusty  hams  of  mine  ware  seated 

At  Dido'sf  table,  when  the  wond'rous  tale 
01  "Juno's  haired"  was  00  well  repealed  I 

And  ever  and  anon  the  queen  turned  pate  ; 
Meanwhile  the  brilliant  gas-lights,  hung  above  her. 
Threw  a  wild  glare  upon  her  ■hipwrecked  lover. 
Aye.  gns-liglilif  mock  me  not ;  we  men  of  yore 

Were  versed  in  all  the  knowledge  you  can  mention  ; 
Who  hath  not  heard  of  l^pl's  peerless  lore  1 

Her  patient  loill  acuteness  of  invention  1 
Snrvey  the  proills,— our  Pyramids  ate  thriving, — 
Old  Memnon  sllll  looks  young,  and  I'm  lumving 
A  land  in  art*  and  sciences  prohfic. 

On  blocks  gigantic  building  up  her  fame  I 
Crowded  with  stgns,  and  letten  hieroglyphic. 

Temples  and  obelisks  her  skill  proclaim  I 
Yet,  lliough  her  art  and  toil  nnearthly  teem. 
Thmt  hiaela  uen  broatht  sa  mail-roads  and  by  sTEtH  1 
How,  when,  and  why,  onr  people  came  to  rear 

The  Pyramid  of  Cheops^,  mighty  pilel 
This,  and  the  other  secrets  thou  shah  hearj 

I  will  unfold  if  thou  will  Nay  awhile, 
The  hist'rv  of  the  Sphinx,  and  who  began  it. 
Our  mystic  marks,  and  monsters  made  of  granite. 
Will,  then,  in  grievnus  limes,  when  king  Cephrenes 

Bui,  ha!  what's  this!— The  shades  of  bards  and  kings 
Press  on  my  lips  their  fingeril    What  they  mean  is, 

I  am  not  to  reveal  these  hidden  things. 
Mortal,  farewell!    Till  Science' self  unbind  (hem, 
Hen  must  e'en  tub  these  secrets  as  ihey^nil  them. 

•  St  BiLsoHi's  TriBcU, 


THE  SHEA,  OR  BUTTER-TREE. 
On  the  24th  of  Jnlf,  the  people  about  Rabbo,  in 
Africa,  were  every  where  employed  in  collecting  the 
frait  of  the  Sbsa  Trees,  iiom  which  they  prepare 
the  vegetable  butter. 

These  trees  grow  in  great  abundance  all  over 
this  part  of  Bambarra.  They  are  not  planted  by 
the  natives,  but  are  found  growing  naturally  in  the 
woods ;  and,  in  clearing  wood-land  for  cultivation, 
every  tree  ia  cut  down  but  the  Shea. 

The  tree  very  much  resembles  the  American  oak, 
•nd  the  froit,  from  the  kernel  of  which,  being  first 
dried  in  the  sun,  the  butter  is  prepared  by  boiling  the 
kernel  ia  water,  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
Spaniik  oliye.    The  kernel  u  enveloped  in  a  sweet 


pulp,  under  a  thin  green  rind ;  and  the  butter  pro- 
duced from  it,  besides  the  advantage  of  its  keeping 
the  whole  year  without  salt,  is  whiter,  firmer,  and,  tc< 
my  palate,  of  a  richer  flavour  than  the  beet  butter  t 
ever  tasted  made  from  cows'  milk.  The  growth  and 
preparation  of  this  commodity  seem  to  be  among  the 
first  objects  of  African  industry,  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  it  constitutes  a  main  article 
of  their  inland  commerce.    The  annexed  Engraving 


represents  the  specimen  I  gathered.  The  tqipcarancc 
of  the  ft-uit  evidently  pluses  the  Shea-tree  in  the 
natural  order  of  Sapotte;  and  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  Maduca-tree,  described  by  Lieut.  Charlrs 
liAUiLroii,iatheJtiaticResfareht». — MungoFabk. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SAIJ  MINES  OF  HALL 

AfTKR  breakfast  I  proceeded  to  visit  the  mines, 
clothed  in  a  suitable  dress  ;  and  with  a  staff  in  my 
hand,  and  preceiled  by  flambeaux,  I  followed  my 
conductor  into  the  mine.  The  visit  commences  with 
a  descent  of  three  hundred  steps,  when  one  may 
fairiy  believe  himself  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain. 

"Ha  a  strange  empire  one  finds  in  these  cUsmal 
abodes :  Lfe  is  a  different  thing  when  sun-light  is 
withdrawn  ;  and  there  is  an  icy  feeling  falls  upon  the 
heart,  as  well  as  on  the  senses,  when  we  look  around 
these  dismal  galleries  and  ilerk  walls,  dimly  lighted 
by  a  few  ineffectual  flambeaux,  that  convey  truly  the 
idea  of  "  darkness  visible  ;"  and  scan  the  dark  sub- 
terranean lakes,  whose  extent  and  profundity  the  eye 
cannot  guess  but  by  the  plunge  of  a  fragment  of  the 
roof,  and  the  dim  glimmer  of  the  lights ;  and  hear 
the  distant  stroke  of  the  miner's  axe,  far  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  caverns.  Still  more  do  we  feel  the  dif- 
ference between  the  world  above  and  regions  such  as 
these,  when  we  reach  the  solitary  miner,  in  some  vast 
carem,  with  his  single  candle,  striking  his  axe  ever 
and  ever  into  the  dull  wall.  But,  along  with  these 
feelings,  astonishment  and  admiration  are  engendered, 
at  the  power  of  man,  whose  perseverance  has  hollowed 
ont  the  mountain  ;  and  with  his  seemingly  feeble  in- 
struments— his  human  arms  and  Uttle  axe — ha» 
waged  war  with  the  colossal  works  of  nature. 

The  results  are,  indeed,  almost  incredible.  No 
fewer  than  forty-eight  caverns  have  been  formed, 
each  from  one  to  two  acres  in  size.  One  of  the 
galleries  is  three  leagues  in  length ;  and  I  was  assured 
that,  to  traverse  all  the  galleries,  six  whole  daya 
would  be  required. — Inolib'b  7)frol. 
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THE  LOTUS. 
The  lUtainniis  Lotus  of  Liinunu,  fPailandria  motuf 
jfymaj  of  which  the  annexed  Engraviog  is  a  repre- 
aentation  (though  the  leaves  of  the  desert  shrub  are 
ranch  smaller),  is  the  Lotus  of  the  ancients,  of  which 
it  was  commonly  said,  that  those  who  ate  of  the 
fruit  of  it,  forgot  their  native  country,  which  is, 
perhaps,  a  poetical  allusion  to  the  ease  and  supposed 
comfort  and  happiness  of  a  people,  whose  country 
produced  frnit  for  them,  without  the  labour  of  rais- 
ii^  it. 

This  tree  or  shrub  ia  disseminated  over  the  edge 
of  the  Great  Desert,  from  the  coast  of  Gyrene,  round 
by  Tripoli  and  Africa  proper,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Niger.  It  bears 
small  farinaceous  berries,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
delicious  taste,  called  by  the  negroes  Tomberongt. 
Tltese  berries  are  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  who 
convert  them  into  a  sort  of  bread,  by  exposing  them, 
far  some  days,  to  the  sun,  and  afterwanlg  pounding 
them  gently  in  a  wooden  mortar,  until  the  farinaceous 
part  of  the  berry  ia  separated  from  the  stone.  This 
meal  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  formed 
into  cakes,  which,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  resemble, 
in  colour  and  flavour,  the  sweetest  ginger-bread. 
The  stones  are  afterwards  put  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  shaken  about,  so  as  to  separate  the  meal  which 
may  adhere  to  them :  this  communicates  a  sweet  and 
agreeable  taste  to  the  water,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  pounded  millet,  forms  a  pleasant  gruel  called 
Fondi,  which  ia  the  common  breakfast  in  many  parts 
of  Sondamar,  dnring  the  months  of  Febmary  and 
March.  The  fruit  is  collected  by  spreading  a  cloth 
upon  the  ground,  and  beating  the  branches  with  a 
Btick, 


As  this  shntb  is  found  in  Tunis,  and  also  in  the 
N^ro  kingdoms,  and  as  it  furnishes  tiie  natives  of 
the  latter  with  a  food  resembling  bread,  and  also 
with  a  sweet  liquor,  which  is  much  relished  by  them, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  LotuM  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  as  the  food  of  the  Libyan  Lotopbagi. 
An  army  may  very  well  bare  been  fed  with  the  bread 
I  have  tasted,  made  of  the  meal  of  the  fruit,  as  is 
caid  67  Pliny  to  have  been  done  in  Libya)  and  as 
the  tB«te  of  the  bread  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  it  is 
sot  likely  the  soldiers  would  complain  of  it. — Hunoo 
Pakk  and  Rinnkll.  L.  C. 


Ha  Oiat  is  good,  will  inblliUr  become  betUr,  and  be  that 
is  bad,  will  ai  certainly  become  worse ;  for  virtue,  vice, 
and  tims,  an  thi«e  things  that  neverstand  still. — Colton. 


OKVa  OP  WILLIAM  RUFUS. 
Our  English  chroniclers  represent  William  Rufus, 

00  every  occasion  on  which  he  used  strong  language, 
as  employing  an  oath,  "  By  St.  Luke's  face."  Rapin 
and  others  call  it  his  favourite  oath.  This  is  a  very 
curious  mistake,  originating  in  a  mistranslation  of 
the  Latin  phrase  of  some  ancient  historian,  probably 
Eadmcr,  or  William  of  Malmesbury.  "  He  swore," 
say  they,  "per  vultum  de  Lveea,  by  the  face  of,  or 
at  Lucca,  without  the  shadow  of  a  reference  to  the 
Evangelist."  The  inquiry  into  this  curious  fact  opens 
a  passage  of  English  tUstory  more  fully  than  it  is 
usually  presented  to  us. 

William  the  Second  was  a  very  headstrong  and 
irreligious  man,  reckless  of  Providence,  with  un- 
governable passions,  self-willed,  blind  to  danger, 
and  regardless  of  duty.  On  one  occasion  of  bis 
employing  the  oath  in  question,  these  qualifies 
showed  themselves  so  prominently,  and  they  so 
clearly  develope  the  cluu«cter  of  the  man,  that  [ 
take  leave  to  insert  the  narrative  more  at  length 
than  the  bare  explanation  of  his  oath  might  require. 

The  king  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  hunting- 
party  when  a  messenger,  from  beyond  sea,  brought 
him  tidings  that  a  town  which  had  lately  fallen  into 
hia  hands  was  besieged  by  the  enemy.  Instantly, 
equipped  as  he  was  for  the  chase,  he  turned  hia 
horse's  head,  and  made  for  the  sea.  On  his  attend- 
ants' suggesting  the  propriety  of  waiting  till  hia 
forces  could  be  collected  and  marshalled,  he  scom- 
fidly  replied,  "  I  shall  see  who  will  follow  me. 
Think  ye  I  shaD  not  have  an  army."  He  arrived  at 
the  coast  almost  alone.  The  wind  was  contrary,  tliu 
weather  stormy,  and  the  sea  in  dreadful  agitation. 
Resolved  to  pass  over  at  the  moment,  when  the 
mariners  remonstrated  and  implored  htm  to  wait  for 
a  less  foul  sea  and  sky,  he  exclaimed  impetuously, 
"  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  king  perishing  by  shipwreck  1 
loose  the  cables,  I  say,  instantly.  You  shall  sec  the 
elements  conspire  in  their  ohsequiousneaa  to  me." 
William  crossed  in  safety,  and  the  first  rumour  of 
his  lauding  scattered  the  besiegers.  A  leading  man 
among  them,  one  Helios  (the  Earl  of  Flesche,  his 
competitor  for  the  Earldom  of  Maine),  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  brought  before  the  king,  who  saluted 
him  with  a  jeer,  "  I  have  you,  master."  To  this 
hia  high-mi oded  captive  (whom  as  the  historian 
remarka,  hia  imminent  danger  could  not  teach  pru- 
dence or  humble  language,)  replied,  "  It  was  by  mere 
chance  you  took  me  ;  if  I  could  escape,  I  know  what 

1  would  do."  Upon  this  William,  almost  beside 
himself  with  rage  and  fiuy,  clenching  hit  fist  at 
Helias,  exclaimed,  "You  rascal!  what  woidd  yoa 
do?  Begone!  away!  fly!"  and  "By  the /(Hv  o/Z«cra 
{"per  vtUlum  de  LuccaJ  if  you  conquer  me,  I  will  make 
no  terms  with  you  for  this  free  pardon." 

In  consequence  of  different  legends  of  "  The  Holy 
Face"  existing  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  was  far 
some  time  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  real  origin  of 
this  oath.  "  The  Face  of  Lucca,"  however,  by  which 
William  swore,  was  undoubtedly  a  crucifix  in  that 
town.  Butler,  in  a  note  on  the  life  of  St.  Veronica 
of  MSoM,  calls  it  a  very  ancient  miraeuloiu  crucifix, 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Croaa  in  the  Cathedral 
dedicated  to  St,  Martin.  Lord  Lyttelton  aaya, 
"  There  ia  at  Lucca,  in  Tuscany,  an  ancient  figure  of 
Christ  brought  there  miraculously,  as  they  pretend, 
and  which  they  say  still  continues  to  work  miracles. 
They  call  it  //  fosfo  voUo  di  Lvcea,  and  are  so  proud 
of  possessing  it,  that  it  is  stamped  on  their  coin  with 
this  l^end,  Sancltu  vulltu  de  Luea. 

An  oath  very  similar  to  this  of  William, — "  By 
the  Holy  Face." — is  nsed  to  the  present  day  in 
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Spain,  especially  in  Valencia.  Its  origin  is  found  in 
one  of  the  jnost  engaging  and  affecting,  but  not  on 
that  account  less  unfounded,  legends,  of 'the  church 
of  Rome. 

Many  of  the  Romish  legends  sprang,  unhappily, 
from  less  worthy  motives  than  mistaken  zeal  for  the 
Gospel,  and  we  can  only  lament  the  depravity  which 
would  employ  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  an  instrument 
for  compassing  selfish,  ambitious,  and  worldly  objects. 
Even  when  we  are  required  in  charity,  to  refer  the 
invention  of  a  legend  to  a  well-intentioned,  but 
misguided,  zeal,  however  the  imagination  may  be 
pleased,  and  our  interest  excited  by  the  narrative, 
no  sooner  do  we  reflect  upon  it,  as  an  unhallowed 
auxiliary  to  the  word  of  the  Eternal  and  Omnipotent 
One,  than  we  turn  from  it  in  shame,  and  pain,  and 
sorrow.     Such  is  the  "  Legend  of  the  Holy  Face." 

As  our  blessed  Lord,  so  runs  the  tale,  was  bear- 
ing his  cross  towards  Calvary,  overwhelmed  by  the 
weight  which  pressed  his  soul,  and  bent  his  body  to 
the  earth,  he  stumbled  three  times.  In  Spain  there 
are  prints  representing  this  affecting  scene,  and 
caUed,  "  The  three  Falls.*'  On  one  of  these  moments 
of  anguish,  a  female  from  Verona,  with  an  affec- 
tionate desire  to  relieve  his  suffering,  wiped  his  face 
with  a  handkerchief,  thrice  folded :  an  exact  image 
of  his  countenance  was  left  impressed  on  each  of 
the  three  folds.  One  of  these  the  people  in  Valencia 
pretend  to  be  still  kept  m  a  cathedral  of  their  own, 
exhibiting  it  on  certain  holy  days  with  much  cere- 
monial solemnity.  And  by  this  "  holy  face"  they 
swear. ^Tyler  on  Oaths. 


BRUCE   AND   TBB   SPIDER. 

It  was,  probably,  about  this  time,  that  an  mcident  took 
place,  which,  although  it  rests  only  on  tradition  in  the 
families  of  the  name  of  Bruce,  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
manners  of  the  times.  After  receiving  the  last  unpleasing 
intelligence  from  Scotland.  Bruce  was  lying  one  morning 
on  his  wretched  berl,  and  deliberating  with  himself,  whether 
he  had  not  better  resign  all  thoughts  of  again  attempting 
to  make  good  his  right  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and,  dis- 
missing his  followers,  transport  himself  and  his  brothers 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  fighting 
against  the  Saracens ;  by  which  he  thought,  perhaps,  he 
might  deserve  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven  for  the  great  sin 
of  stabbing  Corny n  in  the  church  at  Dumfries.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  it  would  be  both  criminal 
and  cowardlv  to  give  up  his  attempts  to  restore  freedom  to 
Scotland,  while  there  yet  remained  the  least  chance  of  his 
being  successful  in  an  undertaking,  which,  riehtly  consi- 
dered, was  much  more  his  duty  than  to  drive  the  infidels 
out  of  Palestine,  though  the  superstition  of  the  age  might 
think  otherwise. 

While  he  was  divided  betwixt  tnese  reflections,  and 
doubtful  of  what  he  should  do,  Bruce  was  looking  upward 
to  the  roof  of  the  cabin  in  which  he  lay,  and  his  eye  was 
attracted  by  a  spider,  which,  hanging  at  the  end  of  a  long 
thread  of  his  own  spinning,  was  endeavouring,  as  is  the 
fashion  of  that  creature,  to  swing  himself  from  one  l)eam 
in  the  roof  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  line  on 
which  he  meant  to  stretch  his  web.  The  insect  made  the 
attempt  again  and  aeain  without  success;  and  at  length 
Bnice  counted  that  it  had  tried  to  carry  its  point  six  times, 
and  been  as  often  unable  to  do  it.  It  came  into  his  head,  that 
he  had  himself  fought  just  six  battles  against  the  English 
and  their  allies,  and  that  the  poor  persevering  spider  was 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  with  himself,  having  made  as 
many  trials,  and  been  as  often  disappointed  in  what  it 
aimed  at.  '*  Now,"  thought  Bruce,  "  as  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  is  best  to  be  done,  I  will  be  guided  by 
the  luck  which  shall  attend  this  spider.  If  Uie  insect 
shall  make  another  effort  to  fix  its  thread,  and  shall  be 
successful,  I  will  venture  a  seventh  time  to  try  my  fortune 
in  Scotland;  but  if  the  spider  shall  fail,  I  will  go  to  tlie 
wars  in  Palestine,  and  never  return  to  my  native  country 
again.** 

While  Bruce  was  forming  this  resolution,  the  spider 
made  another  exertion  with  aU  the  £Mce  it  eoold  muster. 


and  fairly  succeeded  in  fastening  its  thread  to  the  beam 
which  it  had  so  often  in  vain  attempted  to  reach.  Bruce 
seeing  the  success  of  the  spider,  resolved  to  try  his  own 
fortune;  and  as  he  never  before  gained  a  victory,  so  he 
never  afterwards  sustained  any  considerable  check  or  defeat. 
I  have  often  met  with  people  of  the  name  of  6 nice,  so 
completely  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  story,  that  tliey 
would  not,  on  any  account,  kill  a  spider,  because  it  wus 
such  an  insect  which  had  shown  the  example  of  perse- 
verance, and  given  a  signal  of  good  luck,  to  their  great 
namesake. — Tales  of  a  Grandfather 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

I  WILL  give  you  a  somewhat  curious  anecdote,  on  the  truth 
of  which  you  may  rely.  Stimulated  by  curiosity,  I  rode  up 
to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  to  observe  the  motions  of  our 
own  army,  which  had  already  commenced  retiring,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  enemy,  who,  from  the  occasional  pushing 
forward  of  their  skirmisheris,  seemed  intent  on  some  further 
operations.  On  this  height  were  several  officers,  one  of 
whom  was  seated,  while  his  horse  was  hold  by  an  orderly 
dragoon,  and  the  others  standing  around  him.  I  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  yards  of  them  before  I  observed  that 
the  principal  object  in  the  group  was  Lord  Wellington.  In 
a  moment  my  attention  was  arrested.  He  was  at  luncheon, 
and  in  the  act  of  adding  mustard  to  a  slice  of  meat  which 
had  just  been  deposited  upon  his  plate,  when  the  following 
coll<wuy  took  place : — 

**  The  enemy  are  moving,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  the  staff- 
officers  to  his  commander,  already  busily  engaged  in  the 
office  of  mastication.  '*  Very  well."  replied  his  lordship, 
"  take  the  glass,  Somerset,  and  tell  me  what  they  seem  to 
be  about,"  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  meal  with  every 
appearance  of  nonchalance.  The  officer  did  so  for  about  a 
minute. 

**  I  think  t  ey  are  extending  to  tlie  left,  my  lord.** 

**  Are  they,  indeed  I"  exclaimed  Lord  Wellington,  spring 
infi  on  his  feet ;  **  give  me  the  glass  quickly." 

He  took  it,  and  for  a  short,  space  continued  observing 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  **  Come,  I  think  this  will  do  at 
last,"  he  exclaimed.  ."  Hide  off  instantly,  and  tell  Clinton 
and  Leith  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their  former 
ground." 

In  a  moment  all  his  staff  were  in  motion.  Lord  Wel- 
lington mounted  his  horse  and  I  returned  to  my  regiment, 
which,  as  our  division  was  intended  to  form  the  rear  of  the 
retreat,  had  not  yet  begun  to  move.  Such  was  the 
promptitude  and  rapidity  with  which  a  decision  affecting 
the  fate  of  nations  was  formed  by  the  master  mind  of  our 
Great  Commander. — Blackwood's  Magazine, 


MAY-DAY. 


Queen  of  ft^sh  flowers. 

Whom  vernal  stars  obey 
Bring  thy  warm  showers, 

Bring  thy  genial  ray. 
In  nature's  greenest  livery  drest. 
Descend  on  earth's  expectant  breast, 
To  earth  and  Heaven  a  welcome  guest 

Thou  merry  month  of  May  f 

Mark  I  how  we  meet  thee 

At  dawn  of  dewy  day ! 
Hark  !  how  we  greet  thee 

With  our  roundelay ! 
White  all  the  goodly  things  that  be 
In  earth,  and  air,  and  ample  sea. 
Are  waking  up  to  welcome  thee 

Thou  merry  month  of  May  I 

Flocks  on  the  mountains, 

And  birds  upon  their  spray 
Tree,  turf,  and  fountains 

All  hold  holiday ; 
And  Love,  the  life  of  living  things. 
Love  waves  his  torch,  and  claps  his  wings, 
And  loud  and  wide  thy  praises  sings. 

Thou  merry  month  of  May  I  Hebkh. 


Fear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  human  nature,  of  which  ii 
is  impossible  to  divest  it.  When  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  read  upon  the  tombstone  of  a  Spanish  nobleman » 
"  Here  lies  one  who  never  knew  fear,"  he  wittily  said, "  Then 
he  never  snuffed  a  candle  with  his  finf;ersr~^OHKsoir« 
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CEYLON    LEECHES.     . 

T1B3SBB  is  a  species-  of  Leech  which  infests,  in  immense 
numbers,  the  woods  and   swampy   grounds    of  Ceylon, 
particularly  in  the  rainy  season,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  every  one  who  passes  through  them.    The  leeches  of 
this  species  are  very  small,  not  much  larger  than  a  pin; 
and  are  of  a  dark-red  speckled  colour.    In  their  motions 
they  do  not  crawl  like  a  worm,  or  like  the  leeches  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  Europe ;  but  keep  constantly  springing, 
by  first  fixing  their  head  on  a  place,  and  then  bringing 
their  tail  up  to  it  with  a  sudden  jerk,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  head  is  thrown  forwards  for  another  hold.    In 
this  manner  they  move  so  exceeding  quickly,  that  before 
they  are  perceivcnl,  they  contrive  tp  get  upon  one's  clothes, 
when  they  immediately  endeavour  by  some  aperture  to  find 
an  entrance  to  the  skin.    As  soon  as  they  reach  it,  they 
begin  to  draw  blood;  and  as  they  can  effect  this  even 
through  the  light  clothine  worn  in  this  climate,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  pass  through  the  woods  and  swamps  in  rainy 
weather  without  being  covered  with  blood.    On  our  way  to 
Candy,  in  marching  through  the  narrow  paths  among  the 
woods,  we  were  terribly  jmnoyed  by  these  vermin ;  fbr  when- 
ever any  of  us  sat,  down,  or  even  halted  for  a  moment,  we 
were  sure  to  be  immediately  attacked  by  multitudes  of  them ; 
and  before  we  couldget  rid  of  them,  our  gloves  and  boots  were 
filled  with  blood.   Hiis  was  attended  with  no  small  danger; 
fur  if-  a  soldier  were,  from  drunkenness  or  fatigue,  to  fall 
asleep  on  the  ground,  he  must  have. perished  by  bleedinff 
to  death*.    On  rising  in  the  morning,*  I  have  often  fi^und 
my  bed-clothes  and  skin  covered  with  blood  in  an  alarming 
manner.    The  Dutch,,  in  their  marches  into  the  Interior  at 
different  times,  lost  several  of  their  men;  and  on  our  setting 
out,  they  told  us  that  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  make 
oar  way  for  them.    But,  though  wo  were  terribly  annoyed, 
we  all    escaped   without    any  serious    accident.     Other 
animals,  as  well  as  man,  are  subject  to  the  attack  of  these 
leeches.       Horses    in    partictdar,    from    their    excessive 
plunging  and  kicking  to  get  rid  of  these  creatures  when  they 
&sten  upon  them,  vender  it  very  unsafe  for  any  one  to  ride 
through  the  woods  of  the  interior. — Pbbciyal^  Ceylon, 

A  LITTLE  turn  happened  lately  to  a  parishioner,  which  in 
former  times,  when  events  were  viewed  under  aspects 
different  from  those  by  which  we  now  regard  them,  might 
have  occasioned  more  wonderment  and  comment  than  it 
did.  An  industrious  labouring  man  had  been  some  time 
unemployed;  and  having  sought  an  engagement  at  all 
those  places  most  likely  to  have  afforded  it,  but  without 
suoeess,  sat  himself  down  upon  a  bank  in  one  of  our 
potato-fields,  carelessly  twisting  a  straw,  and  ruminating 
what  his  next  resource  might  be ;  when  casting  his  eyes  to 
the  ground,  he  discovered,  immediately  between  his  feet,  a 
guinea !  a  guinea  perfect  in  all  its  requisites  t  The  finding 
of  such  a  coin,  at  such  a  time,  was  no  common  occurrence; 
but  by  what  casualty  did  the  money  come  there  ?  The 
frequenters  of  our  fields,  breakers  of  stone,  and  delvers  of 
the  soil,  inhabiters  of  the  tenement  and  the  cot,  have  no 
superfluous  gold  to  drop  unheeded  in  their  progress,  and 
one  should  have  supposed,  that  the  various  operations 
which  the  field  had  undergone  in  the  potato-culture,  would 
have  brought  to  view  anv  coin  of  tnat  size  and  lustre. 
Upon  looking  at  the  land,  however,  much  of  our  perplexity 
was  removed,  by  observing  that  the  ground  had  been  in 
part  manured  by  scrapings  from  our  turnpike-road,  ren- 
dering it  hiehly  probable,  that  this  golden  stranger  had 
been  dropped  by  some  traveller,  not  missed  by  him,  or  lost 
in  the  mire,  this  mortar  firom  the  road  possibly  so  coating 
it  about,  as  to  secrete  it  for  a  time,  some  heavy  rain  dis- 
solving the  clod,  and  bringing  it  to  view.  This,  I  am 
sensible,  is  an  incident  little  deserving  of  narration,  but 
has  been  done  from  two  motives:  we  village-historians 
meet  with  but  few  important  events  to  detail  from  the 
annals  of  our  district:  we  have  no  gazettes,  few  public 
records,  or  official  documents,  to  embellish  our  pages,  and 
if  we  will  write,  must  be  content  with  such  small  matters 
as  present  themselves ;  and  to  point  out,  how  freauently 
very  mysterious  circumstances  may  be  elucidated,  and 
appear  as  consistent  events  by  an  unbiassed  examination. 
We  may  not  be  able  always  satisfactorily  to  see  why  a 
tide  of  good  fortune  should  flow  at  the  desire  of  one,  and 
ebb  from  the  wishes  of  another,  yet  many  of  the  occur- 
rences of  human  life,  are,  perhaps,  not  so  extraordinary  as 
they  are  made  to  appear  by  the  suppression  of  facts,  or  our 
ignorance  of  ciicumstanpes. — Journal  qf  a  Naturalist,     1 


As  th^  m,an  of  pleasure,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  be  more 
happy  than  any  man  can  be,  is  often  moro  miserable  th^n 
most  men  are ;  so  the  sceptic,  m  a  vain  attempt  to  be  wibe, 
beyond  what  is  permitted  to  man,  plunges  into  a  darkness 
more  deplorable,  and  a  blindness  more  incurable,  than  tkut 
of  the  common  herd  whom  he  despises,  and  would  fuiu 
instruct.  For  the  more  precious  the  gift,  the  moro  perni- 
cious ever  will  be  tho  abuse  of  it,  as  the  most  powerful 
medicines  are  the  most  dangerous,  if  misapplied ;  and  no 
error  is  so  remediless  as  that  which  arises,  not  fi-om  the 
exclusion  of  wisdom,  but  firom  its  perversion.  The  sceptic, 
when  he  plunges  into  the  depths  of  infidelity,  like  the  miser 
who  leaps  from  the  shipwreck,  will  find  that  the  treasures 
which  he  bears  about  him,  will  only  sink  him  deeper  in  tho 
abyss. — Coltox. 

TsNDERifvss,  delicacy,  and  gentleness,  are  certainly  the 
appropriate  qualities  of  a  woman ;  but  they  are  more  the 
means  of  virtue,  than  virtues  themselves,  and  if  a  woman 
satisfies  herself  with  the  mere  possession  of  these  qualities, 
without  considering  their  use,  she  may  suffer  them  to  de- 
generate into  faults.  For  instance,  if  her  tenderness 
makes  her  helpless  and  useless,  if  it  destroys  her  fortitude 
in  bearing  evi^s,  and  \i&^  exertion  in  repelling  them ;  if 
her  delicacy  makes  her  whimsical,  capricious,  and  proud ; 
her  gentleness,  indolent  and  selfish,  these  qualities  become 
vices  instead  of  virtues. 

Her  tenderness  is  the  stimulus  to  all  her  benevolent  and 
Christian  duties;  delicacy,  her  shield  against  the  con- 
tfiminating  blasts  of  vice  and  vulgarity ;  gentleness  of 
spirit,  her  guard  against  anxiety,  and  imitation  in  the 
active  routine  of  her  necessary  and  beneficial  employments. 
—Mrs.  King. 


Christianity  forbids  no  necessary  occupations,  no  rea- 
sonable indulgences,  no  innocent  relaxations.  It  allows 
us  to  use  the  world,  provided  we  do  not  abuse  it.  It  does 
not  spread  before  us  a  delicious  banquet,  and  then  come 
with  a  '*  touioh  ^Qt,  taste  not,  handle  not."  All  it  requires 
is,  that  our  liberty  degenerate  not  into  licentiousness,  our 
amusements  into  dissipation,  our  industry  into  incessant 
toil,  our  carefolness  into  extreme  anxiety  and  endless 
solicitude.  So  far  from  forbidding  us  to  engage  in  business, 
it  expressly  commands  us  not  to  be  slothful  in  it,  and  to 
labour  with  our  hands  for  the  things  that  be  needful ;  it 
enjoins  every  one  to  abide  in  the  calling  wherein  he  was 
caUed,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  it.  It  even  stigmatizes 
those  that  provide  not  for  their  own,  with  telling  them  that 
they  are  worse  than  infidels.  W}ien  it  requires  us  **  to  be 
temperate  in  all  things,"  it  plainly  tells  us,  that  we  mai/ 
use  all  things  temperately ;  when  it  directs  us, "  to  make 
our  moderation  known  unto  all  men,"  this  evidently  implies, 
that  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  we  may  enjoy  all  the 
reasonable  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  present  life. 
—Bishop  Porteus. 


Unto  them  that  love  him,  God  causeth  all  thmgs  to  work 
for  the  best.  So  that  with  Him,  by  the  heavenly  hght  of 
steadfost  faith,  they  see  life  even  in  death ;  with  Him,  eVcn 
in  heaviness  and  sorrow,  they  fail  not  of  joy  and  comfort ; 
with  Him,  even  in  poverty,  affliction,  and  trouble,  they 
neither  perish,  nor  are  forsaken. — ^Milss  Coverdalb. 

Hb  who  saith  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  man, 
you  may  be  sure  is  himself  a  knave. — ^Bishop  Bbrkbley. 

Wb  all  live  upon  the  hope  of  pleasing  somebody ;  and  the 
pleasure  of  pleasing  ought  to  be  greatest,  ana,  at  least, 
always  will  he  greatest,  when  our  endeavours  are  exerted  in 
consequence  of  our  duty. — Dr.  Johnson. 

^"^^■^^"^^^^ 

Filial  Rbjpect. — ^When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  Sir  John,  his  father,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  he  would,  in  Westminster- 
Hall,  beg  his  blessing  of  him  on  his  knees. — Fuller. 


Take  a  heretic,  a  rebel,  a  person  that  hath  an  ill  cause  to 
manage ;  what  he  is  deficient  in  the  strength  of  his  cause, 
he  makes  up  with  diUgence ;  while  he  that  hath  right  on 
his  side,  is  cold,  indiligent,  lazy,  inactive,  trusting  that  the 
goodness  of  his  cause  will  not  fail  to  prevail  without  assist- 
ance* So  wrong  prevails,  while  evil  persons  are  zealous, 
f^  \he  good  remiss.— ^BRjKMY  Taylor* 
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Tbe  western  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  wu 
anciently  styled  the  tele  of  Frethwater,  fwaia  the 
circumstance  of  the  river,  which  here  crosses  the 
island,  rising  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
beach  to  the  south,  and  flowing  out  at  Yarmouth,  on 
the  northern  coast,  and  thus  almost  forming  a  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  portions  of  the  isle.  From 
Freshwater  Bay  to  the  Needles,  which  are  at  the 
extreme  west,  and  thence  round  the  coast  to  Alnm 
Bay,  the  cutire  range  of  cliff  is  of  the  most  Bubttme 
description;  and,  especially  when  viewed  from  the 
sea,  it  presents  an  uninterrupted  snccession  of  that 
bold  and  imposing  outline  so  characteristic  of  the 
Britisli  shores. 

The  scenery  of  Freshwater  Bay  is  one  of  the  most 
attractis'C  features  of  this  picturesque  and  far-famed 
island.  Tlie  wild  range  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  sur* 
mounted  by  the  verdure  of  the  downs  that  appear 
above  them,  funning  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
snowy  surface  of  the  chalk, — the  waves  gently  swell- 
ing to  their  base,  or  dashing  in  wild  confusion  against 
their  sides, — the  sea-fowl  issuing  from  the  cavities  of 
tlie  rock,  wheelii^  aloft  and  balancing  themselves  in 
mid-air,  or  plunging  in  search  of  their  prey  beneath 
the  waters, — the  boats  of  the  fishermen  busied  in  tbe 
labours  of  their  perilous  calling, — the  shipping  in 
the  Channel, — combined  with  the  different  appear- 
ances of  the  changing  seasons  and  varying  weather, 
altogether  yield  a  picture  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
animating  description. 

lltcse  cliffs  are  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
digious numbers  of  aquatic  birds  that  frequent  them, 
more  especially  during  the  summer- months,  with  the 
purpose  of  depositing  and  hatching  their  eggs  among 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  which  afford  them  a  seciure 
wyliim  from  the  weather ;  though  even  here  they  are 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  their  nuwearied  perse- 
cutor. The  inhabitants  of  the  island,  for  the  sake  of 
their  down  and  eggs,  descend,  at  the  hazard  of  thor 
Uvea,  &om  the  brow  of  tbe  cliff  above,  tuipended 


merely  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  waist,  and  &ns 
explore,  at  leisure,  every  hollow  of  the  nxJi,  much  in 
the  manner  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles*. 

The  upper  part  of  the  bay,  where  diffi  begin  to 
rise  in  romantic  grandeur,  is  remarkable  for  the  cave, 
of  which  we  have  given  on  Engraving.  This  cave, 
opening  under  the  cliff,  expands  into  a  marine  grotto 
(^  considerable  dimensions,  and  fonns  an  interesting 
and  impressive  object  to  the  cnrioas  traveller.  A 
slight  pier  of  chalk  divides  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
into  two  unequal  arches,  beyond  the  smaller  of  which 
is  another  of  the  same  size,  Tbe  principal  arch  t> 
between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  height  The  entire 
depth  of  the  cavern  is  abont  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  but  the  height  rapidly  diminishes  till  it  becomes 
too  low  to  be  explored.  The  interior  of  the  arches, 
with  their  dark  mantle  of  moss  and  sea-weed,  forms 
a  fine  contrast  to  the  white  chalky  cUffs  outside;  and 
the  sea-view  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cave,  with 
its  wild  fore-ground,  formed  by  large  fragments  of 
the  rock  which  lie  scattered  at  the  feet  of  the  spec- 
tator, is  strikingly  beautiful.  Through  the  lesser 
opening  arc  seen  the  opposite  cliffs  of  Freshwater 
Bay ;  while  the  main  arch  displays  a  wide  expanse  of 
ocean,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  noble  summit  of  St. 
Catherine's  Hill.  The  floor  of  the  cave  is  a  clear 
pebbly  beach,  strewn  with  masses  of  the  rock  of 
every  size  and  shape ;  and,  being  washed  by  each 
returning  tide,  is  always  dripping  with  the  briny 
moisture,  which,  added  to  tbe  cool  crystal  drops  that 
continually  trickle  from  the  roof  above,  gives  a 
reviving  freshness  to  this  retreat,  that  in  the  but 
months  of  summer  is  inexpressibly  delightfiaL 

E.  A.  I. 
■  See  StlurJay  Ilagiain;  Vol.  II.,  p.  310. 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEK  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION 
APTOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON, 

AND  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OP  THE  COMMERCIAL  NAVY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


That  I/tndon  is  the  greatest  "Port  m  the  irorld,  ia  a  fact 
generally  knoim;  but  we  believe  that  comparatiTely  few 
of  tlie  inbabitanti  of  the  metropolis  itwlf  ara  aware  of  its 
reel  magiiitude.  Our  deai^n  in  this  paper  ii  to  lupply 
thU  deflrioncy  in  popular  informatioti,  and  to  make  the 
nouders  of  the  Tluimes' more  familial  to  all.  Before 
enteriii);,  however,  upon  a  dcBcription  of  the  Port  of 
London  as  it  is,  we  shall  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  its 
history,  in  connejiioii  with  such  ehronologiced  notices  of 
the  r}ie  and  progress  of  commerce  in  Great  Bntain,  aa 
Day  tend  to  confer  additional  interest  on  the  subject.  In 
a  comracrcial  country  like  this,  few  subjects,  indeed,  have 
n  better-founded  claim  on  our  attention ;  yet  it  has,  hitherto, 
been  unaccountably  neglected ;  even  the  thcts  which  wc 
have  hers  embodied,  are  scattered  over  many  works,  moat 
of  which  are  not  generally  accessible:  in  short,  the  history 
of  British  mercantile  navi^tion  remains  lo  be  written. 
The,ad\-antageaus  position  of  London  for  [he  purposes 


At  that  time,  the  wide  expanse  of  low  country,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  metropolis,  must  have  been 
one  vast  estuary  at  hi^h  water;  fWtm  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  British  name,  Lj/ndin,  (the  town  on  the 
lake,)  afterwards  corrupted  into  the  Latin,  Lwuimium. 
The  Romans,  who  were  pre-eminently  distinguishsd  for 
the  magnitude  of  their  publio  works,  soon  perceived  the 
importance  of  conBoing  the  flow  of  the  tide  within  the 
course  of  the  Thames,  tor  which  purpose  they  raised  dykes 
or  banks  on  either  shore.  This  great  undertaking  was 
commenced,  according  to  Whitaker,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  George's  flelda,  hot  lo  what  extent  they  carried  it, 
■long  the  marshet  of  Buex  uid  Kent)  has  not  been  cleariy 
uwrtained. 
Vol,  IV. 


Such  was  the  progress  of  this  Port,  that,  A.D.  60,  litfl* 
more  than  a  century  after  the  landing  of  Julius  Cnsar,  it  ia 
described  by  Tacitus  as  "  the  chief  residenoe  of  merohantii 
and  the  great  mart  of  trade."  In  the  year  SI  1,  it  is  stylad 
a  "  great  and  wealthy  city ;  illustrious  for  the  Test  number 
of  merchants  which  reeort  to  it,  ftir  its  widely  extended 
commerce,  and  for  the  abundance  of  every  species  of 
commodity  which  it  could  supply."  In  the  year  3S9,  not 
long  before  the  Romans  abanaoned  Britain,  it  is  said  that 
800  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  import  and  export  of  com, 
to  and  from  London  alone.  During  the  time*  of  the 
Saxons,  by  whom  it  was  called  Luitd^eatttr,  it  suffered 
various  severe  reverses  ftom  the  agressions  of  the  Dane* 
and  other  foreign  enemies ;  yet  it  still  appears  to  have 
progressed  in  trade,  for  the  venerable  Bede  terms  it,  in  604, 
"a  princely  mart  town."  It  was  not,  however,  till  tha 
reign  of  Alfred,  in  the  ninth  century,  that  it  waa  consti- 
tuted the  capital  of  all  England. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  duties  were  first  levied  OB 
ships  and  merchandise  by  Ethelrod  the  Second,  who,  in 
979,  ordered  that  all  vessels  "cominguploBilyngsesgate," 
then  the  heart  of  the  port,  should.  "  if  a  small  ship,  give 
one  hal^nny,  if  a  greater  one,  one  penny,  for  toll."  A 
duty  of  fouipence  was  also  imposed  on  ships  "  lying  there." 

The  attention  of  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  con- 

3uerors  of  England  was,  for  a  long  period,  but  little 
irected  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace;  and  the 
commerce  o(  London  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any 
important  progress  until  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 
Commerce,  however,  in  the  mean  while,  was  making  vast 
strides  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy,  which, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  fh>m  the  concurrence  of  different 
causes,  became  the  chief  scene  of  its  revival.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  die  rise  of  commerce  in  the  north  M 
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to  the  celebrated  **Hanseatic  leapjue,"  for  its  protection 
and  advancement — a  treaty  to  which  seventy-two  cities  are 
said  to  have  been  parties,  but  which,  properly  speaking, 
has  ceased  to  exist  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  is  now 
confined  to  the  cities  of  Lubec,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen. 

The  discovery  of  The  Mariiier's  Compass*,  which  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Fliivio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  the  once 
celebi^ated  maritime  republic  of  Amalfi,  about  the  year 
1302,  gave,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  to  man  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  and  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  Ae  history  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  use  of 
the  compass  rapidly  spread,  but  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  which  it  afforded,  navigation,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fourteenth  century,  continued  at  a  low  ebb. 
*'  A  voyage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic,"  we  are 
told,  was  in  those  days  **  so  formidable  an  undertaking,  that 
seafaring  men  accounted  it  too  long  to  be  performed  out 
and  home  in  one  season,  and  gladly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  warehouses  of  Bruges,  in  the 
Netherlands,  (which  owed  its  increase  to  its  adoption  as  an 
intermediate  port  for  vessels  from  tlie  north  and  south  of 
Europe,)  for  landing  their  cargo  from  the  south,  and  taking 
on  board  anotlier  from  the  north,  without  the  delay  of  a 
passage  through  the  Sound.  This  plan  of  dividing  the 
voyages  to  the  north,  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  because  the  improvement  in  seamanship 
made  it  easy  for  vessels  to  proceed  direct  to  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen,  and  other  northern  poi  Is.*' 

On  the  nature  and  extent  of  tlie  British  commerce 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  gleam  of  light  is  thrown 
by  a  record  of  the  exports  and  imports  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Edward  the  Third  (1355),  frotn  Which  it 
appears,  that  the  former  consisted  of  wool,  coarse  cloths, 
and  leather,  which  were  valued  at  294,184/.  17^.  2d., 
including  a  oustom-duty  of  2\5L  ]3s.  7d,  The  imports 
comprised  fine  cloths,  linen,  mercery,  wine,  wax,  and 
groceries,  of  .the  triKing  value  of  38,970/.  3^.  6(/.,  including 
a  custom-duty  of  285f.  ^dward  tlie  Third,  perceiving  the 
real  cause  or  the  prosperity  and  opulence  of  Flanders, 
made  various  efforts  dui'ing  his  reign,  to  excite  a  commer- 
cial spirit  amongst  his  subjects,  but  in  despite  of  his 
endeavours,  navigation  and  industry  continued  to  slumber ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  after,  thdt  the  advantages  arising 
from  our  extent  of  coast  and  abundance  of  fuel  began  to 
be  brought  into  profitable  operation  in  England. 

During  this  interval,  however,  various  efforts  were  made 
by  our  kings  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine, 
on  the  aid  of  which,  as  we  have  explained  in  our  account 
of  tlie  Royal  Navyt,  they  were  almost  solely  dependent  in 
time  of  war.    For  the  promotion  of  this  object,  in  1449, 
Henry  the  Sixth  granted  several  privileges  to  one  John 
Traverner  of  Hull,  who   had  built,  according  to  the  old 
recfbrd,  the  latgefet  siiip  yet  seen  in  England,  which  the 
king  was  pleased  to  call,  the  Grace  Dteu  Carrack,     A 
licence  was  granted  to  this  individual  to  export  therein, 
"wool,  tin,  skins,  leather,  and  other  merchandise,  from  the 
ports  df   London,    Southampton,  Hull,   and    Sandwich, 
belonging  either  to  English  or  foreign  merchants;    and 
freely  -to  carry  the  said  merchandise  through  the  Straits  of 
Marocco  into  Italy,  he  paying  aliens'  duty  on  the  same, 
and  upon  firm  expectation  that  he  would,  in  return,  bring 
some  such  merchandise  of  other  nations  as  were  most 
wanted  in  England,  as  bow-staves,  wax,  &c.,  whereby  a 
great  increase  of  the  duties  and  customs  to  the  crown 
would  ensue,  and  much  gain  to  the  subject."     Previously 
to  this,  kiccording  to  Hakluyt,  from  a  valuation  of  some 
Spanish  prizes,  we  find  that  the  highest  value  of  com- 
mercial shipping,  was  then  305.  sterling  per  ton,  including 
their  **  furniture."     In  this  reign,  a  company  of  London 
merchants  sent  several  ships  laden  with  wool,  cloth,  and 
other  merchandise,  valued  at  24,000/.  (then  a  very  large 
sura),  to  trade  to  the  western  parts  of  Marocco,  but  they 
were  intercepted  and  taken  by   the  Genoese,  who  were 
jealous  of  our  interference  with  theii  commerce.     The 
owners  were  authorized  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  aggres- 
sors whenever  they  had  an  opportunity,  but  no  steps  were 
taken  by  the  English  government  in  the  matter. 

British  merchant-vessels  seem  then  very  rarely  to  have 
exceeded  the  burden  of  200  tons.  We  read,  however,  in 
1455,  of  a  Swedish  ship  of  1000  tons,  with  a  crew  of  120 
men,  having  a  licence  to  trade  to  English  ports ;  but  the 
computation  of  tonnage  must  have  been  extremely  vague. 

*  See  Saiwrdav  Magaxint,  Vol.  III.,  p.  115. 
t  Ibid  Vol.  I V .,  p.  73. 


In  the  following  reign,  a  considerable  advance  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  size  of  merchant-ships,  for  according 
to  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  that  "princely  merchant, ' 
William  Canning  of  Bristol,  in  Redcfiffe  church  in  that 
city,  (date  1474,)  we  learn,  that  in  consequence  of  ''his 
having  forfeited  the  king*8  peace,*'  he  was  ordered  to  pay 
3000  marks,  in  Ueu  of  which,  Edward  the  Fourth  took 
2470  tons  of  shipping,  amongst  which  there  was  a  ship  of 
900  tons,  another  of  500  tons,  and  one  of  400  tons ;  but 
these  vessels  must  clearly  have  been  built  by  Canning 
expressly  for  the  Royal  service,  if  we  consider  the 
diminutive  size  of  merchant-ships  which  prevailed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  following  century. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1 485,'> 
English  merchants  first  sent  their  ships  to  trade  regularly 
with  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  a  consul  was  thereupon  ap- 
pointed at  Florence,  for  the  protection  of  their  interests. 

The  process  of  the  Portuguese  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  their  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1487, 
and  their  accomplishment  of  the  first  regular  voyage  to 
India  by  that  route  twelve  years  after,  with  the  still  more 
important  discoveries  of  Columbus,  opened  a  new  and 
boundless  field  for  the  extension  of  navigation,  commerce, 
and  manufactures.  The  subsequent  discoveries  of  our  own 
countrymen,  in  their  pursuit  after  a  North-west  passage  to 
India 2,  of  the  wliole  coast  of  North  America,  had,  however, 
then  tne  most  powerful  effect  on  British  .commerce,  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  whale-ilsheries  of  Spitsbergen  and  ' 
Greenland ;  vet  it  has  been  &tated»  on  tibe  authority  of  Sir 
William  Cecil,  a  London  merchant,  l^et,  iHreviously  to  this, 
there  were  not  above  fou^  merchant-vesseis  exceeding  the 
burden  of  120  tons  belonging  to  the  Th(miee«arly  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VUI.,  and  that  *' there  was  not  a  pi^  in  Europe, 
hating  the  occupying  that  jLondon  bad,  that  was  so  slenderly 
provided  with  ships. '  Xt  appears  frosl  a  teoord  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, that,  in  IS 34,  the  exports  of  AH  ]&ngland  did  not 
exceed  .900»000^,  and  ]that  the  imports  only  amounted  to 
700,000/.$  ■  An  act  Was  passed  in  ws  re&gn,  to  encourage 
merchants  to  l>uild  ships  for  their  serVice  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war;  such  ships  ^ing  exempted  from  certain 
duties,  their  owners  receiving  fh>m  the  government  twelve 
shillings  per  ton  per  month  jfot  llieir  use  when  occasion 
needed.  'Hiis  mu6t  have  causiiad  a  teonuderable  increase  in 
the  burden  of  merchant-vessels. 

But  it  was  in  the  reign  of  ]SUKtft)Qlit|  j&at  British  com- 
merce began  to  assume  any  great  degree  of  importance. 
In  the  first  year  of  iliis  reign,  <]$59,)  in  consequence  of 
the  irregular  manner  in  w£(di  the  Custohis-duties  were 
collected  in  the  Port  of  l^ondoii,  an  Act  was  passed  to 
compel  all  persons  to  land  their  goods  at  certam  places ; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  a  iiew  Custom-house  was  erected 
near  the  western*  boundary  of  the  Tower.  This  structure, 
of  which  we  give  an  Eng^ving,  (p&|;e  161,)  presents  a- 
curious  contrast  to  tlie  immense  building  O  now  devoted  to 
the  same  pui-poses :  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  of  ]  6G6,  a  calamity  which  befel  two  sunsequent  custom- 
houses which  were  erected  on  the  same  site. 

In  1575  the  number  of  merchant-vessels  in  England, 
above  100  tons  burden,  was  only  135,  and  696  between  40 
and  100  tons.  About  this  time  the  passage  to  Archangel 
was  discovered,  and  a  trade  opened  with  Russia,  a  region 
which  had  previously  been  hterally  a  terra  incognita  in 
this  country.  Companies  were  also  incorporated  under 
Royal  Charter,  to  extend  the  intercourse  with  Turkey, 
and  with  Guinea,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Tlie  old  historian,  Harrison  says,  that  "  there  were  then 
few  merchant-ships  of  the  first  and  second  sort,  being 
apparelled  and  made  ready  to  sail,  that  were  not  worth 
1 000/.,  or  3000  ducats  at  the  least"  Such  was  the  enter- 
prise of  the  English  merchants  in  this  reign,  that  numer- 
ous privateers  were  fitted  out  to  harass  the  Spaniards ;  one 
of  which  was  of  the  burden  of  800  tons,  the  largest  ship, 
not  of  the  Royal  navy,  which  had,  up  to  that  period  C1097), 
been  built.  At  the  death  of  the  Queen,  however,  in  1603, 
it  is  asserted  by  many  writers,  that  there  were  only  four 
merchant-ships  in  England  of  the  burden  of  400  tons. 

The  reign  of  Elizal^th  was,  perhaps,  most  distinguished 
by  the  formation  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  and  the 
opening  of  a  commercial  intercotlrse  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  East.  The  first  association  for  this  purpose,  which 
was  formed  in  London  in  j599,  possessed  a  capital  of 

X  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XXI*)  p.  909, 
I  Ibid,  Vol.  II.,  p.  185.  ' '     . 

||  For  an  account  of  the  pyggrcsaive  lifle  of  the  Cwtoas  in  Gftat 
Bntain,  see  Vol.  XI*  page  }w»  ' 
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30,000/.,  divided  into  101  shares.  On  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  following  year,  the  Company  obtained  a  charter 
of  privileges  for  fifteen  year:),  constituting  it  a  body  corpo- 
rate and  politic,  under  the  name  of  **  The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London  Trading  to  the  East 
Indies.**  On  the  2nd  of  May,  1601,  their  first  adventure, 
consisting  of  five  vessels,  measuring,  collectively,  1330  tons, 
of  the  vsuue  of  27,000/.,  sailed  from  Torbay,  with  cargoes 
of  bullion  and  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  58,000/.  more, 
most  of  which  had  been  advanced  by  other  parties.  The 
expedition  proved  very  successful,  and  the  clear  average 
profits,  for  many  years,  amounted  to  about  150  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  engaged. 

We  should  &r  exceed  our  limits  were  we  even  very 
briefly  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Company,  which  rapidly 
extended  in  importance  and  magnitude.  In  1642, 15.000 
tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  the  trade  to  the  East 
Indies.  The  ships  were  nrom  300  to  600  tons  each,  and 
were  accounted  the  best  trading-vessels  belonging  to 
England.  The  China-trade,  afterwards  the  most  lucrative 
source  of  revenue  the  Company  possessed,  was  then  carried 
on  on  a  very  limited  scale ;  for  tea,  the  great  object  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  country,  was  imported  in  such 
small  quantities  in  1660,  as  not  to  be  thought  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  be  subjected  to  a  duty ! 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
similar  associations  between  this  period  and  1693;  but  in 
that  year  the  dislike  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Com- 
pany had  become  so  genend,  that  an  extensive  association 
of  merchants  was  formed,  which,  in  consequence  of  an 
offer  of  a  loan  of  2,000,000/.  to  government,  obtained  a 
charter,  under  the  designation  of  **  The  English  Company 
Trading  to  the  East  Indies."  The  large  amount  of  the 
loan,  combined  with  the  rivalry  of  the  old  association,  led, 
however,  to  so  much  inconvenience,  that,  in  170),  a  union 
was  effected,  and  on  the  22nd  oi  July,  in  the  following  year, 
they  wero  incorporated  under  the  well-known  name  of 
*'  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  Trading 
to  the  East  Indies.*  In  1706,  in  consideration  of  a  further 
loan  to  the  government,  they,  obtained  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  trading  eastwaid  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  which  was  continued,  from  time  to 
time,  until  1794.  Such  was  the  origin  of  this  far-famed 
Association,  whose  commercial  functions,  in  consequence 
of  the  Act  of  last  Session,  wholly  expired  on  the  1st  of 
this  present  month,  (April.) 

The  ships  which  the  Company  have  employed  to  convey 
the  valuable  productions  of  the  East  to  Great  Britain,  are 
not  only  by  far  the  most  splendid  vessels  ever  built  for 
mercantile  purposes,  but  have  frequently  been  greatly 
distinguished  in  time  of  war.  Most  of  these  noble  ships 
are  equal  in  burden  to  third-rate  men-of-war,  and  carry 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty -six  guns.  Several  very  interesting 
passages  occurred,  during  the  late  war,  between  the  French 
and  our  China  traders,  some  account  of  the  more  remark- 
able of  which,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Captain 
Brrnton's  Naval  History,  may  not  be  unacceptable 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1794,  when  there  was  not  a 
British  ship  of  war  in  the  Indian  seas,  the  Company's 
ship,  Ptgot,  Captain  George  Ballantyne,  lying  in  Rat 
Island  basin,  near  Benooolen,  signally  defeated  two  French 
privateers,  Le  Vengeur  of  32  guns  and  350  men,  and  La 
Hisolue  of  28  guns  and  160  men.  The  Pigot  mounted 
32  guns,  but  her  decks  were  in  confusion  from  her  state 
of  equipment,  and  she  had  oriy  102  men  on  board.  The 
French  ships  were  captured  a  few  days  afterwards,  by 
four  sail  of  Indiamen,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Charles  Mitchell,  who,  on  his  return  to  England,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  His  Majesty,  and  was 
presented  by  the  East  India  Company  with  8000/.,  in 
testimony  of  his  gallant  conduct.  On  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  same  ships  were  attacked  by  a  French  squadron 
oi  four  vessels,  two  of  which  carried  40,  and  44  guns,  but 
after  a  severe  action,  the  French  found  themselves  over- 
powered, and  only  escaped  being  taken  in  consequence 
of  their  superior  sailing. 

In  September  1799,  a  French  frigate  was  captured  by 
the  Exeter,  East  Indiaman,  commanded  by  Captain 
Meriton,  under  very  remarkable  circumstances.  That 
vessel  formed  part  of  a  fleet  under  convoy,  which  had 
accidentally  fallen  in  with  a  French  squadron,  to  which  they 
gave  chase.  In  the  course  of  the  pursuit,  the  British  ships 
were  widely  scattered,  and  the  captain  of  the  Exeter  at 
last  found  that  he  was  nearing  a  French  frigate,  the  onlv 
other  ToiMl  in  sight  being  the  Bombay  Indiaman,  which 


was  then  very  far  astern.  The  position  was  critical,  but 
the  British  officer,  with  great  presence  ofjnind,  formed  his 
determination,  and  running  up  alongside  the  enemy  with 
all  his  ports  up,  he  commanded  him  to  surrender  to  a 
superior  force.  With  this  order',  supposing  himself  under 
the  guns  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  the  French  captain  instantly 
complied.  Meriton  giive  him  no  time  for  deliberation,  but 
sent  an  officer  who  brought  him  on  board ;  and  he  delivered 
his  sword  to  the  English  captain,  in  due  form,  on  the 
quarter-deck.  The  Bombay  Castle  was  still  at  a  great 
distance,  but  on  that  vessel  coming  up,  the  prisoners  were 
quickly  taken  out  and  divided.  By  this  time  the  French 
captain  began  to  recover  from  his  surprise,  and,  looking 
very  attentively  at  the  little  guns  on  the  quarter-deck, 
asked  Captain  Meriton  what  ship  it  was  to  which  he  had 
surrendered?  Meriton  drily  answered,  "To  a  merchant- 
ship."  The  indignant  Frenchman  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
return  with  his  people  to  the  frigate,  and  fight  the  battle 
again;  this  humble  request  was  refused.  The  French 
frigate  mounted  36  guns,  12  pounders,  and  had  350  men. 

In  November,  1800,  the  Company's  ship  PAowiix  cap- 
tured a  French  privateer  of  16  guns,  of  heavy  metal,  and 
132  men,  which  had  had  the  hardihood  to  chase  her. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  memorable  affair  in  which  the 
Company's  ships  were  engaged,  was  that  off  Pulo  d'Or  in 
1804.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  February,  a  valuable 
fleet  of  homeward-bound  vessels,  consisting  of  sixteen  of 
the  Company's  ship*,  and  eleven  sail  of  country  traders, 
fell  in  with  the  French  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Linois,  comprising  the  Marengo  ^4,  two  44-gun 
frigates,  a  corvette  of  28  guns,  and  a  brig,  which  had  been 
sent  expressly  into  the  eastern  seas,  for  the  purpose  of 
harassing  our  commerce.  Captain  Dance,  of  the  Com- 
pany's ship  Camden,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  instead  of 
ordering  his  ships  to  separate,  and  seek  their  safety  in 
flight,  wisely  formed  them,  during  the  night,  in  line-of- 
battle,  and  resolved  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 
As  soon  as  day- light  arrived,  Captain  Dance  ordered  his 
ships  to  hoist  British  colours  and  offer  battle. 

After  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvring,  in  which  the  French 
had  great  advantage  from  their  superior  sailing,  although 
they  seemed  extremely  reluctant  to  engage,  Uiey  at  last 
opened  their  fire  upon  the  Royal  George,  our  headmost 
ship,  which  was  received  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and 
not  returned  until  she  was  enabled  to  get  closer  to  her 
opponents.  She  then  engased,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
action,  until  the  Camden  ana  Gofi^eff  joined  her:  but  before 
any  of  the  other  ships  could  get  up,  the  French  Admiral 
hauled  his  wind  and  stood  away  to  the  eastward,  under  all 
the  sail  he  could  set.  Captain  Dance  immediately  made  a 
signal  for  a  general  chase,  but,  after  a  pursuit  of  two 
hours,  finding  the  enemy  gained  on  him,  he  very  properly 
desisted.  The  conduct  of  the  Company's  officers  and  men 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  displayed  a  wonderful  instance 
of  our  national  character.  The  enemy's  squadron  might, 
according  to  the  fair  calculation  of  sea-fighting,  have  taken 
or  destroyed  half  the  British  fleet  None  of  the  latter 
had  more  than  one  hundred  men — their  heariest  metal 
l8-pounders.  The  Marengo  had  at  least  700  men,  with  a 
weight  of  metal  on  her  lower  deck  which  rendered  her  an 
overmatch  for  all  the  ships  of  that  fleet,  that  could,  at  one 
time,  have  brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  her ;  and  the  two 
frigates  were  also  very  powerful  vessels. 

Captain  Dance,  whose  conduct  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  sea-officer,  was 
knighted  by  His  Majesty  on  his  return.  The  East  India 
Company  presented  him  with  £2000,  and  a  magnificent 
piece  of  plate,  besides  giving  him  a  pension  of  £500  a 
year  for  life ;  and  the  Bombay  Insurance  Company  presented 
him  with  £6000.  All  the  other  officers  and  seamen  in  the 
fleet  were  also  liberally  rewarded  by  the  company. 

In  March,  1805,  the  most  valuable  fleet  that  ever  sailed 
from  the  East,  reached  the  Downs  in  safety,  under  the 
convoy  of  Admiral  Rainier.  It  consisted  of  39  shipsi  and 
was  estimated  in  value  at  fifteen  millions  sterling. 

In  a  few  )[ears,  the  country  will  no  longer  have  to  boost 
of  these  "  princely  merchant-men."  About  45  ships,  of  the 
collective  burden  of  70,000  tons,  were,  previously  to  the 
late  Act  of  Parliament  for  opening  the  trade  to  China,  em- 
ployed in  that  capacity  by  the  company;  but  only  seven, of 
the  old  ships  have  sailed  from  London  this  season.  The 
value  of  an  East  India  ship  was  formerly  about  £50,000, 
but  is  now  reduced  to  £10.000.  or  £12,000.  The  shipping 
that  will  henceforth  be  employed  in  our  eastern  txade» 
will  be  from  400  to  800  tons  burden. 

ii;— a 
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Bat  we  must  re  veil  to  our  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
navigation  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  sea-fights  with  Holland,  during  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  our  mercantile  navy  was  greatly  distin- 
guished, as  well  as  in  single  actions  with  the  Barbary  pirates. 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  century,**  remarks  Anderson, 
"  it  had  been  observed  with  concern,  that  the  merchants  of 
England,  for  several  years  past,  had  usually  freighted  the 
Hollanders*  shippins,  fbr  bringing  home  their  own  mer- 
chandise, because  their  freight  was  at  a  lower  rate  than 
that  of  English  ships.  The  Dutch  shipping  were,  therefore, 
made  use  of  even  for  importing  our  own  American  products, 
whilst  our  own  shipping  lay  rotting  in  our  harbours;  our 
mariners  also,  for  want  of  employment  at  home,  went  into 
the  service  of  the  Hollanders."  In  order  to  remedy  this 
disastrous  state  of  things,  the  first  Navigation  Law  was 
passed  by  the  long  Parliament  in  1651,  which  gave  rise, 
shortly  after  the  Restoration  in  1660,  to  the  celebrated 
Navigation  Act,  which  remained  in  force,  with  only  a 
partiu  deviation,  until  1823,  when  the  present  <*  Reciprocity 
system**  was  brought  into  operation. 

In  1660,  only  140,000  tons  of  shipping  belonged  to  all 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain;  and  95,266  tons  cleared 
outwards;  but  the  adoption  of  the  restrictive  system  proved 
80  beneficial,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
our  mercantile  marine  had  nearly  doubled,  and  190,533 
tons  of  shipping  cleared  outwards.  In  1694,  the  suburbs 
to  the  east  of  the  Tower,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  had  become  so  populous,  (not- 
withstanding the  fearful  ravages  of  the  Great  Plague  in 
that  district,)  that  a  new  parish  was  constituted,  under  the 
name  of  St.  John  Wapping.  In  1700,  the  imports  into 
Great  Britain  were  valued  at  £5,970,175,  whilst  our  exports 
in  the  same  year  were  £7,302,716. 

The  first  accurate  account  of  the  extent  of  our  com- 
mercial navy  was  obtained  in  1702,  by  tlie  commissioners 
of  the  Customs,  fix>m  which  it  appears,  that  there  then 
belonged  to  all  the  ports  in  England  and  Wales,  3281 
Tesseb,  of  the  estimated  burden  of  261,222  tons,  employ- 
inff  27,196  men,  and  carrying  56bO  guns.    Of  these  there 

belonged  to  \cneU.  Tom.  Men. 

London     560  ..  .  84,882  .  .  .  10,065 

Bristol 165  ..  .  17,338  .  .  .    2,359 

Liverpool 102  ..  .    8,619  .  .  .     1,101 

The  peace  of  Utreeht  gave  fresh  vigour  to  trade ;  and, 
in  1713,  our  shipping  had  increased  to  421,000  tons,  after 
which  its  progress  was  very  eradual,  for  in  1739  it 
had  only  augmented  one-seventh.  The  increase  of  our 
exports  during  this  period  was  much  more  rapid,  being 
more  than  one-fourth,  viz.  from  7,300,000/.  to  10,000,000/. 
In  the  year  1729,  8889  vessels  entered  the  Port  of  London, 
of  which  number  1839  British,  and  213  Foreign  vessels, 
were  from  foreign  parts,  the  rest  being  coasters. 

At  the  accession  of  George  III.,  in  1760,  the  ton- 
nase  of  merchant-vessels  cleared  outwards  was,  English 
640,241,  Foreign  107,237.  In  the  same  year  our  exports 
were  valued  at  15,781,175/.,  and  our  imports  at  9,832,802/. 
The  increase  during  the  remainder  of  the  century  was 
extremely  great.  In  1789  the  amount  of  British  tonnage 
had  trebled  since  1760 ;  our  imports  had  nearly  doubl^, 
but  our  experts  had  increased  little  more  than  a  'fifth.  In 
1802,  when  *Mr.  Addington  pronounced  "  the  commerce 
of  the  country  to  be  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity,** 
the  ofllcial  value*  of  our  imports  amounted  to  about  thirty; 
one  millions,  and  our  exports  were  more  than  forty-one 
milliona  steriing !  So  amazing  an  increase,  in  the  space  of 
forty  years,  was  never  parallels  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

In  .1805,  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  several 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  1 9,027,  which  were 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  2,086,489  tons,  and  navigated 
by  142,245  men  and  boys;  besides  3014  ships,  of  the  bur- 
den of  190,953  tons,  belonging  to  the  Colonies. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1832,  according  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary Return,  our  commercial  navy  was  as  follows : — 

No.  of  VeMcla.       Tons.  Men. 

United  Kingdom  ..  19,143  .  .  2,225,980  .  .  134,588 

"S^vSmS'J      «^1..       35.880..      3.844 
British  Flantationi .    4,771  .  .     356,208  .  .    23,202 

Total  .  .  24,435  .  .  2,618,068  .  .  161,634 

*  The  official  value  generally  differs  widely  from  the  real  value. 
beiDg  computed  upon  a  scale  laid  down  fbr  the  regulation  of  the 
vfficen  oftne  customs,  more  than  a  century  a^o ;  it,  however,  affords 
a  means  of  comparison  between  different  penods. 


This  IS  double  the  extent  of  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  triple  that  of  France. 

Of  the  enormous  extent  of  our  coasting^trade,  some  idea 
may  be  formed,  when  we  state,  that  during  the  year  1833, 
130,706  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  10,302,500  tons,  cleared 
outwards  in  the  different  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  same  period  12,982  ships,  of  the  registered 
burden  of  2,167,797  tons,  deared  outwards  for  foreign 

Cfrom  the  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
total  official  value  of  our  exports,  in  tlie  year  1832, 
was  76,071,572/. ;  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  during 
the  same  period,  being  44,586,241/. 

THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 

Probably,  the  most  interesting  view  in  the  metropolis  to 
a  stranger,  is  that  from  the  eastern  parapet  of  London 
bridge.  The  "  landsman'*  especially,  gazes  with  feelings 
of  wonder  on  the  vast,  and  apparently  interminable,  forest 
of  masts,  which  rise  with  an  effect  indescribably  picturesque 
and  imposing  on  the  broad  and  tide-rippled  haven  of  the 
majestic  Thames.  Few  things,  perhaps,  are  better  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  our  commercial 
greatness,  than  an  inspection  of  this  immense  Port. 
There  may  be  seen  the  flags  of  almost  every  civilized 
nation  on  the  globe.  The  clumsy  and  grotesque,  though 
bright  and  gaudy  craft  of  the  "lubberly  Dutchman;** 
the  taut-rigged  Yankee;  the  piratical-looking  Spanish 
lugger ;  the  smart  Frenchman ;  the  rakish  and  suspicious 
Mediterranean  trader;  the  dingy  collier;  the  dashing 
steamer;  the  Kentish  Hoy;  the  splendid  **  free  trader;**  and 
the  stately  Indiaman;  with  a  host  of  other  vessels  of  various 
countries  and  classes,  oompose  a  scene,  which  for  variety  and 
extent,  is  unequalled  in  the  world.  And  then  the  human 
inhabitants  of  this  vast  floating  city all  indeed,  com- 
bine to  afford  an  almost  boundless  field  for  reflection  to  a 
contemplative  mind.  We  are  led  to  remember,  that  our 
country  s  greatness  has  arisen  from  her  being  the  Ocean 
Queen,  and  whilst  we  reflect  that  each  ship  has  a  history, 
we  are  mentally  carried  to  the  far-distant  scenes  of  penl 
and.  adventure,  in  which  our  countrymen,  perhaps,  our 
friends,  have  borne  so  distinguished  a  part. 

The  spene  on  the  river  extends  for  a  space  of  more  than 
four  miles,  comprising  what  are  caUed  the  Upper,  Middle* 
and  Lower  Pools,  and  a  portion  of  Limehouse  Reach. 
These  divisions  are  generalljr  crowded  with  shipping ;  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Pools  being  principallv  devoted  to  the 
coal  trade.  Both  banks  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Lower  Pool,  exhibit  one  continued  range  of 
warehouses,  and  other  buildings  appropriated  to  commer- 
cial purposes ;  but  the  chief  seat  or  business  lies  on  the 
northern  side.  The  most  interesting  objects  on  that  side, 
are  the  immense  pile  of  the  Custom  House;  tiie  Tower, 
associated  with  so  much  that  is  memorable  in  British 
history ;  and  the  principal  Docks  and  Building-yards.  On 
the  southern  side,  at  Kotherhithe,  are  situated  moat  of  the 
granaries  fbr  the  supplv  of  the  \*ast  population  of  the 
metropolis,  one  of  which,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Scott  &  Co., 
from  its  immense  magnitude,  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
object,  and  is  called  on  the  river  "  the  granary  ;**  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  the  entrance  to  the  Tunnel,  and  several 
Docks.  The  extensive  space  on  the  southern  side  of 
Limehouse  Reach,  extending  to  the  Royal  Yard  at 
Deptford,  which  during  the  war  was  a  busy  scene  of 
human  industry — at  Deptford  especially,  many  thousand 
persons  were  employed — is  now  idmost  deserted  and 
desolate. 

A  short  distance  above  the  unrivalled  national  Hospital, 
at  Greenwich,  are  moored  two  large .  ships,  respectively 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  nursery  and  a  floating 
hospital  for  seamen,  viz., the  ''Marine  Society*,**  on  boara 
the  Jphigenia  frigate,  and  the  "Seamen's  Hospital,  for 
sailors  of  o//  nations  f^'  on  board  the  Dreadnought  104 

*  Mabinb  SociETT.  This  admirable  and  patriotic  institutioii  has 
now  become  of  national  importance.  It  rears  up  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  destitute  orpnans,  in  habits  of  virtue  and  active 
industry,  and  thousandsi,  who,  if  they  had  not  thu'i  been  rescued 
from  destitution,  ignorance  and  vice,  would  probably  have  followed 
the  paths  of  idleness  and  infamy,  have  by  its  means  been  made 
useful  and  worthy  members  of  society.  Since  the  Society  originated 
m  1756,  it  has  trained  up  78,595  individuals  for  the  sea-service,  soma 
of  whom  we  are  told,  "  have  risen  to  rank  and  considerable  esti- 
mation." A  certain  number  of  widows  of  captains  and  lieutenants 
in  the  navy,  whose  indigent  circumstances  justify  an  application  to 
the  Committee,  are  also  thnually  relieved. 

f  Sea  men's  Hospftal.  This  institution,,  suce  its  estabiishaieBt 
m  1821,  has  afforded  medical  and  surgical  relief  to  21»000 
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«  relic  of  TntBlgar.  Both  these  national  institutions 
are  chiefly  supported  bj  voluntary  contributiont.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  it  the  lov  ground,  called 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  anciently,  the  Itle  of  Ducks,  fttim  the 
^eat  numbers  of  vild  fowl  which  formerly  resorted  to  it, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  richest  spots  of  ground  in 
England.  Immediatchr  belon  this  point  of  land,  is 
situated  Blackwall,  which  in  consequence  of  the  windine 
of  the  river,  is  nearly  eight  miles  from  the  cit]',  although 
le»B  than  half  that  distance  by  land.  Here  the  business 
of  ihfl  Port  of  London  virtually  ends,  and  the  Themes 
otter  >  further  course  of  about  forty  miles,  AUIs  into  the 
0(«an  at  the  Nore. 

The  Conservancy  of  the  Theme*  has,  'tincQ%a  reign 
of  Richard  the  First,  been  claimed  by  the  city  of  London, 
whose  charter  wai  confirmed  and  extended  by  Jamet  the 
First.  The  Lord  Mayor  holds  a  Court  of  Conservancy 
eight  timrs  in  the  year ;  and  once  in  every  seven  years, 
Inverses  the  whole  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  (commencing 
at  Staines  bridge,)  on  the  Themes  and  Medway.  The 
tide  ascends  about  Bfteen  miles  above  London  Bridge,  and 
the  river  is  navigable  lor  nearly  130  miles  further.  In 
its  course  through  the  metropolis,  it  varies  in  breadth  from 
800  to  1500  feet,  gradually  expending  as  it  approaches  the 
Nore,  where  it  ii  seven  mdei  broad. 

An  estimate  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Shippino  and 
CoHKXBCi  of  the  Portof  London,  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  particulars. 

The  averBKe  number  of  British  ships  and  vessels,  of  all 
classes,  in  the  river  and  docks,  has  been  calculated  at 
13.444 ;  of  which  the  craft  and  lighters  engaf^ed  in  leding  and 
unlading,  amount  to  nearly  4000.  About  3000  wherries  ere 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers;  and  nearly 
3O00  barges  and  lighters  ere  cn^eged  in  the  inland  trade. 
About  13,000  watermen  (two-thirds  of  whom  are  free  of 
the  city.)  ere  occupied  in  navigating  the  small  boats  and 

bcBdci  6000  onl-psticntf.  Sick  Kinica,  ■/  tatry  tutiDR,  on  prt- 
■CDiing  tbanselTCB  eliiDtude_  the  i>naiimight,  are  imioeiUaulf 
rMcind,  wiltiDHl  the  necciBlv  of  any  recommendaUiry  IcUcn ; 
ihcirown  sppareDt  coutilioa  Mini  luSicitnt  to  oblun  iheic  admij- 
•ua.  It  miT  be  intircstinf  to  idbjoin  a  Natemenl  of  the  aumbec  of 
ptbtnti  rtlicred  b^  the  instilutioii  to  the  31il  of  Jaaoary  lut,  u  i( 
■Sbrds  an  illnsdation  of  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  variutia  of  the 

laTacsmarbs  leen  iaiha  Poit  of  London ;  EngliilimeD  ll,S7B; 

'  am  3561;  Iruhmen  3220;  Frenchmea  B8;  Gennua  304; 

a  ISSi  FniMiaui-Ufii  DalchmenBS;  Daao  359;    Swedes 

sad  NorwesiaiuSSl',  Italisni  137;  Parlu(ueM  183;  SpaaiaidaTS; 
East  iDdiaa*  148;  West  Indiani  402;  BHtiih  Aiaencsn*  353; 
l/niled  SUIa  4DS-,  South  Araericani  6&;  Afiicaiu  130;  Turks  T; 
OrwliIS-,  New  Zealaaders  18)  New  South  WtlesB;  South  Sea 
Isleitden  79)  CbiiMw  I3i  boni  u  Sea  SO;  total,  iaclndine  171 
ttiiavad  prevwnsli  to  the  sup  beini  readr,  S0,789. 


craft;  4000  labourers  in  lading  and  unlading  ships;  and 
13,000  revenue  offloers  are  always  on  duty  on  the  river. 
The  annual  value  of  the  exports  and  imports,  from  and 
into  the  port,  is  computed  to  amount  to  between  sixty  and 
seventy  millions  sterling: — in  180G,  they  were  little  more 
than  half  thet  amount;  and  in  1835,  they  were  nearly 
ninety-seven  millions ! 
•   An  idea  has  gone  abroad,  that  the  commerce  with  other 

Kls  of  the  world,  has,  for  some  years,  been  leaving 
ndon  fbr  Liverpool.  This  idea  is  wholly  fallacious ;  for, 
although  the  trade  af  Liverpool  is  augmenting  much  mare 
rapidly  than  that  of  the  metropolis,  yet  tho  trade  of  tlie 
latter  haf  been  gradually  increasing  for  many  years,  as 
win' be  seen  by  the  subjoined  return  of  the  amount  of 
Biitishand  Foreign  tonnage,  that  has  entered  the  respective 
porta  in  the  years  1831  end  1B31:— 

LONDON.  LIVIKPOOL. 


1831   ■ 

.  685,994  . 

89,07.1  . 

.  243.322  . 

.  149.151 

1331   . 

.  760.988  . 

369,159  . 

.  413,928  . 

.  265.037 

The  coasting  tonnage  of  London  is  more  than  double 
the  extent  of  the  foreign :  in  ]  S26,  it  consisted  of  20,439 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2,441,776  tons ;  a  large 
portion  of  this  amount  arises  from  the  coal-trade;  no  less 
than  2,139.078  tons  of  that  important  necesaary  of  lifb 
having  been  imported  into  the  Thames  in  1832. 

Many  of  the  colliers  are  of  great  age  and  remarkable 
build;  at  page  16B,  we  have  given  an  engraving  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  tbo.>e  vessels*,  the  Betty  Cairu,  which, 
after  a  service  of  a  century  and  a  half,  was  wrecked  on  a 
reef  of  rocks  in  entering  the  Tyiie.  near  the  Spanish. 
battery  under  Tyneraouth,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1827.. 
This  ranerable  ship,  which  waa  built  of  oak,  whose 
changef\il  existence  extended  for  a  longer  period  than  that 
of  any  other  ship  on  record,  was  originally  e  Royal  Yecht, 
called  the  Princtu  Man/,  and  is  popularly  believed  to 
have  conveyed  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  this  country  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  Neariy  sixty  years  ago  she  was  sold 
by  Qovernment,  and  employed  as  a  West  Indiaman,  when 
her  build,  which  was  considered  particularly  excellent,  was 
materially  altered.  She  was  subsequently  employed  as  a 
collier,  and   excited   much   interest,   particularly   from    a 

epular  saying,  "that  the  Catholics  would  never  get  the 
tier  whilst  the  Betrg  Cains  waa  aOoat  I"     It  b  thought 
that  ihe  was  Thames-built. 

According  to  official  returns,  about  2700  ships,  of  the 

*  For  the  sabJMt  of  out  euKtanng,  wc  arc  indebted  to  i  lilhcH 
■raphic  iketch.  made  from  a  psinting  by  Mr.  Jamn  ForgiuoD  of 
North  Shields,  by  Mr.  W.  DaviioD  of  Suadcrl sad— both  eminenl 
artiKi  in  the  DOith  of  EoEland. 
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collective  burden  of  573,000  tons,  now  belong  to  London. 
exclusive  of  the  immense  number  of  craft  and  other  unre- 
gistered vessels  previously  enumerated. 

Of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  fishing -trade,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  particulars  have  been  given  in  the  Eficy- 
clop<Edia  Britannica:—''  No  city  in  the  world  is  better  and 
more  plentifully  supplied  with  fish,  than  London.  Turbot 
and  brill  are  carried  there  from  the  coast  of  Holland; 
salmon  from  the  rivers  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, — a  few, 
however,  are  caught  in  the  Thames, — at  the  mouth  of 
which,  mackerel  and  cod-fish  are  taken. 

In  1828,  the  following  calculation  was  made  of  4he 
quantity  of  fish  sold  at  Billingsgate. 

Plaice  and  skates 50.754  bushels. 

Turbot 87,958  ditto. 

Fresh  cod 447,130  ditto. 

Herrings 3,336,407  ditto. 

Haddocks 482,493  ditto. 

Mackerel 3,076,700  ditto. 

Fresh  salmon 45,446  ditto. 

Lobsters 1,954,600  ditto. 

"  To  supply  the  actual  demands  of  the  people  with  this 
food,  it  required  3827  vessela;  the  number  of  fishermen, 
therefore,  exclusively  devoted  to  this  particular  business, 
and  subservient  to  that  metropolis  alone,  is  truly  immense." 

The  Customs-duty  collected  in  the  port  of  London, 
amounts  to  more  than  half  the  entire  customs  of  the 
United  Kingdom — exceeding  ten  millions  annually.  In  a 
recent  publication,  it  has  been  calculated  that  **  al»ove 
40,000  waggons,  and  other  carriages,  including  their 
repeated  journeys,  arrive  and  depart  from  the  metropolis, 
laden  in  both  instances  with  articles  of  domestic  or  foreign 
merchandise;  occasioning  a  transit,  including  cattle  and 
provisions  sent  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
more  than  50,000,000/.  worth  of  goods,  to  and  from  the 
inland  markets;  making  with  the  imports,  a  sum  of 
120,000,000/.  worth  of  property  annually  moving  to  and 
from  the  metropolis.** 

THE  DOCKS 

And  Warehousing  Establishments  of  the  Port  of  London, 
in  point  of  capacity  and  convenience,  are  unequalled. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  and  increasing  commerce  of 
the  metropolis,  however,  it  was  not  uu^til  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  that  the  idea  of  forming  wet-docks 
seems  to  have  been  seriously  entertained.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  a  wet-dock  had  been  formed  at  the 
then  insignificant  port  of  Liverpool,  so  early  as  the  year 
1708.  In  1793,  the  West  India  Docks  were  first  pro- 
jected, and  in  the  following  year,  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  London,  the  construc- 
tion of  wet-docks  was  finally  resolved  upon.  But  such 
was  the  opposition  the  project  experienced  from  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  and  private  interests,  that  it  was 
not  until  1798,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained. 
Previously  to  that  period,  the  losses  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inadequate  accommodation,  and  unprotected 
state  of  the  port,  were  exceedingly  serious.  At  certain 
seasons,  the  river  was  absolutely  blocked  up  with  vessels, 
most  of  which  had  to  discharge  their  cargoes  into  lighters; 
and  the  annual  loss  sustained  from  robberies  alone,  was 
computed  to  amoupt  to  half  a  million  sterling.  The 
marine  depredators,  who  were  as  numerous  as  they  were 
daring,  were  divided  into  various  classes,  as  **  river-pirates,'* 
** light  and  heavy-Aorscmen,"  "mud-larks,"  "copemen," 
"  sculile-huntcrs,**  &c.  The  river  or  night  pirates  seem  to 
have  conducted  their  operations  with  the  most  reckless 
daring.  They  have  been  frequently  known  to  weigh  a 
ships  anchor,  hoist  it  with  the  cable  into  a  boat,  and  when 
discovered,  to  hail  the  captain,  tell  him  of  his  loss,  coolly 
bid  him  good  night,  and  row  away.  They  also  cut  small 
craft  and  lighters  adrift,  following  them  till  they  ran 
ashore,  when  they  generally  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the 
whole  of  the  freight.  Many  of  the  "light-horsemen** 
regularly  made  five-guineas  a  night,  and  an  apprentice  to 
what  was  called  a  "  game-waterman,*'  is  said  to  have  been 
known  to  keep  a  country-house  and  a  saddle-horse !  In 
these  days  of  security  and  improvement,  it  'anpears  quite 
incredible  that  such  a  state  of  things  shoula  have  been 
submitted  to  so  long.  In  1797,  a  strong  check  was  put  to 
the  proceedings  of  these  marauders,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  marine  police,  which  was  so  successful,  that 
during  the  first  year,  the  saving  to  the  West  India  m^r- 

chaatft  idoaa  wsu^  ooonputed  to  amotuitto  I00»000/.;  and 


no  less  than  2200  culprits  were  convicted  of  misdemeanours 
on  the  river  during  the  same  period. 

The  West  India  Docks,  which  were  commenced  in 
February,  1800,  and  partially  opened  on  the  3rd  of  Autru  t, 
1802,  were  the  first,  and  are  still  the  most  extensive  do(k>, 
not  only  in  this  port  but  in  the  world.  They  extend  acr.  >s 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  from  Blacku.ill 
to  Limehouse,  having  a  communication  with  the  river  l»y 
spacious  basins  at  either  extremity.  This  great  public 
establishment  originally  consisted  of  an  export  and  import 
dock;  but,  in  1829,  the  south  dock,  a  spacious  canal  for 
shipping  of  the  largest  class,  which  had  originally  been 
constructed  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  was 

?urchased  by  the  West  India  Dock -Company  for  120,000/. 
'he  north,  or  Import  Dock,  contains  nearly  thirty  acres 
under  water,  being  870  yards  long  by  166  wide.  The 
Export  Dock  is  of  the  same  length,  but  only  135  yards  in 
width,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about  25  acres.  The  South 
Dock  is  1 183  yards  (nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile)  long; 
it  runs  parallel  to  the  othere,  and  its  lock-gates  are  45  fett 
in  width.  The  three  docks  are  capable  of  admitting  6.50 
vessels,  of  from  250  to  500  tons.  The  entire  area  occupied 
by  the  docks  and  warehv>uscs  consists  of  more  than  295 
acres,  enclosed  (with  the  exception  of  the  South  Dock,)  by 
a  lofty  wall,  five  feet  thick.  When  originally  opened,  such 
is  the  extent  of  the  Import  Dock,  that  although  the  water 
was  admitted  at  an  average  rate  of  800  gallons  per  second, 
the  space  was  not  filled  to  the  required  depth,  about  24 
feet,  for  10  hours. 

The  immense  ranges  of  warehouses  which  divide  the 
Import  and  Export  Docks  are  not  less  deserving  of 
notice  than  the  latter;  they  are  chiefly  filled  with  rum, 
brandy,  and  colonial  produce,  and  in  the  warehouses 
partly  surrounding  the  Import  Dock,  there  is  stowage- 
room  for  160,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  besides  a  largo 
quantity  of  cofifee,  &c.  In  these  warehouses,  and  under 
tne  spacious  sheds  surrounding  the  quays,  148,563  casks 
of  sugar,  70,875  barrels  and  433,648  bags  of  coffee,  35,153 
pipes  of  rum  and  Madeira  wine,  14,021  logs  of  mahogany, 
and  21,350  tons  of  logwood,  besides  other  merchandise, 
have  been  deposited  at  one  time.  The  West  India  Dock 
Company  s  capital  is  1,380,000/.,  and,  in  consequence  of 
all  West  India  ships  trading  to  the  Port  of  London,  having 
been  compelled  to  frequent  these  docks  for  twenty  years 
after  their  formation,  the  profits  during  that  period  were 
immense. 

The  London  Docks,  at  Wapping,  which  were  first 
opened  in  1805,  are  another  splendid  instance  of  commer- 
cial enterprise.  They  were  originally  intended  for  vessels 
Ikden  with  wine,  bi-andy,  tobacco,  and  rice,  respecting 
which  they  possessed  exclusive  privileges  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  but  they  are  now  not  appropriated  to  any 
particular  trade.  It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  more 
than  1300  houses  in  constructing  these  docks,  which  em- 
brace within  the  walls  an  area  of  71  acres,  about  25  of 
which  are  under  water.  Tlie  vaults  and  warehouses  here 
are  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  The  largest,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  "  Great  Tobacco  Warehouse,"  is  calculated  to 
contain  24,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  covers  nearly 
five  acres  of  ground.  This  enormous  structure  is  wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  ofiScers  of  Government,  the  Dock 
Company  merely  receiving  the  warehouse  charges.  There 
are  also  other  warehouses  of  immense  extent.  The  vaults 
which  extend  under  these  buildings  have  long  been  classed 
amongst  the  "  sights''  of  the  metropolis, — more  than 
65,000  pipes  of  wine  and  spirits  can  be  stowed  in  these 
vast  cellars.  The  London  Docks  have  accommodation  for 
more  than  200  merchantmen  at  one  time.  A  new  entrance, 
on  a  very  improved  plan,  with  a  spacious  basin  and  locks, 
1200  feet  in  length,  has  recently  been  opened,  nearly  a  mile 
lower  down  the  river  than  the  original  entrance.  This  very 
important  improvement  was  effected  at  a  cost  of  ISOflOOL ; 
the  capital  of  the  Company  exceeds  3,250,000/. 

The  East  India  Docks,  at  Blackwall,  were  next  con- 
structed. This  establishment,  which  was  chiefly  under- 
taken for  the  convenience  of  the  East  India  Companv*s 
ships,  was  completed  in  1806,  at  a  cost  of  500,000/.  *It 
consists  of  an  export  and  import  dock,  which,  with  the 
entrance-basin,  contain  nearly  30  acres  under  water. ,  The 
entrance-lock  is  210  feet  long,  and  the  dock-gates  48  feet 
wide.  An  extensive  casl  iron  wharf,  750  feet  in  length, 
has  iust  been  completed  along  the  r»ver-front  of  the  Docks, 
for  the  accommodation  of  steam-vessels  of  all  classes,  at  all 
states  of  the  tide :  more  than  900  tons  of  iron  have  beea 
used  ia  this  novel  and  interedting  work* 
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In  consequence  of  the  recent  abolition  of  the  Company S 
commercial  privileges,  the  East  India  Docks  are  not  now 
appropriated  to  any  peculiar  class  of  vessels ;  but  their 
distance  from  the  scat  of  business  (being  the  furthest  from 
the  city,)  must  operate  to  their  disadvantage.  With  a  view 
of  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods  from  these 
and  the  West  India  Docks  to  tlie  City,  a  stone  tram-way 
was  laid  down  along  the  Commercial-road  in  1830,  which 
has  been  attended  with  very  beneficial  results. 

The  St.  Katherine's  Docks  are  situated  between  the 
London  Docks  and  the  Tower.  In  clearing  the  ground 
for  this  great  public  work,  no  less  than  11,300  persons 
were  obliged  to  seek  accommodation  elsewhere.  More 
than  1250  houses  were  pulled  down,  amongst  which  was 
the  ancient  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine*.  The  capital 
embarked  in  the  undertaking  has  consequently  been  very 
great,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  augment  it  to 
2,152,800/.  Tlie  area  witHin  the  walls  is  about  24  acres; 
\\\  of •  which  are  water.  The  warehouses,  which  are 
extensive  and  commodious,  are  supported  on  the  side 
fronting  the  Docks,  by  massive  Doric  pillars  of  cast-iron, 
a  mode  of  construction  which  has  been  attended  with  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  expense :  goods  can  be  hoisted  at 
one  operation  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel  into  the  ware- 
houses ;  there  have  consequently  been  instances  of  despatch 
in  unloading  ships  in  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  which 
appear  almost  marvellous.  About  1 50  ships,  independently 
of  craft,  can  be  accommodated  here ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  proximity  tO  the  city,  the  tonnage  is  progressively 
increasing. 

The  St.  Katherine*s  Dock  Steam-Packet  Wharf  was 
the  first  attempt  made  on  this  river  to  land  and  embark 
passengers,  without  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  boat- 
conveyance;  a  landing-place  is  now  forming  on  the  site 
of  Old  London  Bridge : — the  appropriation  of  any  part  of 
this  venerable  relic  of  antiquity  for  the  purposes  of  a  steam' 
wharf ,  might  furnish  matter  for  an  essay. 

The  commodious  basin  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  at  Lime- 
house,  which  was  opened  in  1820,  is  also  used  as  a  dock. 

We  have  now  only  to  notice  the  establishments  which 
have  been  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Thames.  These  principally 
consist  of  the  Commercial  and  East  Country  Docks, 
which  are  chiefly  frequented  by  vessels  in  the  South  Sea, 
timber,  and  corn  trades.  They  are  very  extensive,  the 
area  comprised  within  the  walls  being  49  acres,  38  of 
which  arc  water.  A  large  number  of  ships  can  also  be 
docked  in  the  spacious  basin  at  the  entrance  of  the  Surrey 
Cnual,  adjoining  the  Commercial  Docks. 

In  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  river,  in 
despite  of  the  enormous  extent  of  wet-docks  which  we  have 
been  describing,  plans  have  been  proposed,  at  various 
times,  for  the  formation  of  Collier  Docksy  the  most  eligible 
situation  for  which  would  certainly  be  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  probability,  however,  that  this 
project  will  ever  be  carried  into  eflfect,  as  these  ships  prevent 
the  undue  accumulation  of  mud  and  rubbish  in  the  river. 

THE  TRINITY-HOUSE 

Exercises  so  important  an  influence  on  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  especially  on  that  of  the  metro- 
puli.'j,  that  our  account  would  be  incomplete  were  we  not  to 
furnish  some  notice  of  it. 

The  "  Guilde,  or  Fratemitie  of  the  most  g}orious  and 
undivided  Trinitie"  of  Deptford  Stronde,  was  originated  by 
Sir  Thomas  Spert,  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Jt  appears,  however,  tiiat  a  society  of 
mariners  had  existed  there  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  the 
charter  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1615,  confirmed 
all  •*  the  Ancient  rights  and  prinleges  of  the  shipmen  and 
mariners  of  England,'*  with  their  property  at  peptford,  to 
the  present  Corporation.  Originally  the  society  was  com- 
posed of  seamen  alone,  but  this  was  only  for  a  short  period; 
and,  at  the  preseiit  time,  the  Marquis  Camden  is  Master, 
and  the  King,  the  Puke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Grey,  and 
many  other  persons  of  rank  and  influence,  are  numbered 
amongst  its  "  Elder  3J^hren." 

The  Trinity  House  is  invested  by  its  charter,  (which  was 
extended  and  confirmed  by  James  the  SecoMi  in  168^) 
with  the  power  of  erecting  light-houses,  and  other  sea- 
marks, and  of  fixing  buoys  on  the  coasts  of  this  island ; — 
and  all  the  light-houses,  floating-lights,  &c.,  except  harbour- 
lights,  from  the  Farn  Islands  off  Northumberland,  along 
the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  coasts  of  England,  to 

*  See  Saturday  Magatineg  Vol,  H.  p.  132, 


the  extremity  of  North  Wales,  are  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  with  the  exception  of  the  light -houses  at  Tyne- 
mouth,  Spurn  (shore),  winterton  and  Orfoi-d,  Harwich, 
Foreland,  Dungeness,  Longships,  Smalls,  Skerries,  &c., 
which  are  partly  public,  and  partly  private  property.  The 
Trinity  House  is  also  invested,  amongst  other  powers 
connected  with  maritime  affairs,  with  those  of  regulating 
and  licensing  pilots  for  the  Port  of  London ;  the  exami- 
nation of  the  mathematical  scholars  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
intended  for  the  navy,  and  of  the  Masters  of  His  Majesty's 
ships;  of  settling  the  rates  of  pilotage,  and  of  fining 
unqualified  persons  either  commanding  or  piloting  ships ; 
of  the  management  and  emoluments  of  the  Ballast  Office, 
for  clearing  and  deepening  the  Thames,  by  taking  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  ballast^  for  the  supply  of  all  ships  that 
sail  out  of  the  river,  at  fixed  rates ;  and  of  granting  licenses 
to  poor  or  infirm  seamen,  not  free  of  the  city,  to  navigate 
on  the  Thames.  The  revenues  from  these  and  other  sources 
are  extremely  large;  and  may  be  computed  to  amount  to  at 
least  160,000/.  per  annum.  A  portion  of  this  sum  is  devoted 
to  charitable  purposes;  as  independently  of  the  maintenance 
of  two  Hospitals  at  Deptford,  and  28  Alms*  Houses;  it 
is  said,  that  nearly  3000  decayed  seamen,  or  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  seamen,  are  annually  relieved  by  the 
Corporation.  The  Old  Trinity  House  was ,  situated  in 
Water  Lane,  near  the  Custom  House,  but  this  being  found 
inconvenient,  the  present  extensive  and  elegant  structure, 
of  which  we  give  an  engraving,  page  165,  was  erected  in 
1795,  on  Great  Tower  Hill.  The  elevation  is  of  Portland 
Stone,  in  the  purest  style  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  the 
open  and  advantageous  situation,  ^ives  full  effect  to  the 
building,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  m  the  metropolis. 

The  dues  in  the  Port  of  London  were  extremely  heavy, 
until  about  nine* years  since;  when  the  monopoUes  enjoyed 
by  the  Dock  Companies  having  expired,  the  dock  charges 
have  gradually,  in  consequence  of  competition,  been  reduced 
to  a  very  low  rate.  The  charges  for  pilotage  and  lights, 
especially  the  former,  are,  however,  extremely  burdensome: 
but  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  is  about  to  take  place  with 
respect  to  the  latter;  and  the  recent  abolition  of  the  dues  at 
the  North  and  South  Foreland  light-houses,  which  belonged 
to  Greenwich  Hospital,  has  been  a  considerable  relief  to  the 
ship-owner. 

A  few  years  since,  the  charges  on  an  American  ship 
of  482  tons  burden,  inwards  and  outwards  in  this  Port, 
for  lights  alone,  were  upwards  of  £58 ;  and  we  cannot  give 
a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  pernicious  effects  resulting 
froin  such  charges,  in  preventing  foreign  ships  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  security  of  our  ports  in  strong 
weather,  than  by  giving  the  substance  of  an  anecdote,  in 
Sir  John  HalVs  work  on  the  Navigation  Laws :  the  case  is 
only  one  amongst  many.  Some  years  since,  the  Dutch 
ship  Vreede,  from  the  Texel  to  Batavia,  on  her  arrival  off 
the  Wight,  encountered  rough  weather  and  contrary  winds 
which  ooliged  her  to  put  back.  Off  Dungeness,  the  captain 
laid  the  vessel  to.  He  was  entreated,  however,  by  the 
passengers  and  officers,  to  run  her  into  the  Downs,  where 
she  might  have  anchored  in  safety ;  but  this  he  refused, 
alleging  in  excuse,  the  verv  heavy  charges  he  should  be 
subject  to  for  light  and  other  dues.  In  the  night,  tlie 
vessel  was  driven  on  shore  near  Hythe,  in  Kent,  and  only 
12  persons  were  saved,  out  of  392  that  were  on  board ! 

STEAM-NAVIGATION. 

The  advance  of  steam-navigation,  and  its  effect  in  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  commerce,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sul^ects  connected  with  our  inquiries. 

In  1807,  when  Fulton  first  proposed  to  propel  a  vessel  by 
Bteam  on  the  American  waters,  his  project  was  received 
with  derision  and  incteduhty ;— ^little  more  ^han  twenty 
years  after,  the  disdovery  was  applied  by  our  enterprising 
countryman,  Captain  Ross,  in  facilitating  his  progress  in 
the  arctic  legionst;  and,  in  1833,  an  iron  steamer  has 
traversed  that  celebntted  riverj  in  the  intenor  of  Afirica, 
Jwhose  v6ry  existence  was  so  long  deemed  little  else  than  a 

Ifkble. 

'    But  although  America  first  applied  this  ^gantic  power 

ffiat.tQ  praojLicfl^  uses,    yet  it   is  to  Britain  that  tlie 
our  of  the  discovery  is  exclusively  to  be  attributed.    A 
native  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Henry  Bell,  was  the  discoverer  of 
steam-navigation.     He  communicated  his  ideas  to    Mr 
Fultou,  and  they  finally  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  co 

t  See  Saturday  Magasine,  Vol.  III.i  p.  266. 
X  Ibid,  Vol.  I.,  p.  196. 
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endeavour  to  carry  Ih*  plan  into  effect.  Mr.  Boll  returned 
to  Scotland,  when  its  suci-ora  had  been  established,  and, 
in  1613,  constructed  the  Cornel,  a  small  vessel  of  three- 
faoTse  puM'cr,  for  the  conveyance  of  poasengeis  betireen 
Glasgow  and  Greonock,  on  the  Cljde.  The  success  of 
this  experiment  led  to  the  construction  of  other  I'esseli 
of  larger  power ;  and  this  leads  to  a  curious  stenm-r 
niscence  of  the  Thames.  A  Hr.  Lairrence,  at  that  period, 
constructed  a  steam-boat  nt  Bristol,  which  ha  brought  to 
London  to  ply  on  the  Thames  for  passengers.  The  Com- 
pany of  Watermen,  haivcvcr,  mode  so  strenuous  an  opposi' 
tion  to  this  extraordinary  innovation  on  their  "  vested 
rights,"  that  the  proprietor  vros  obliged  to  return  with  his 
steamer  to  Bristol;  but  others  soon  succeeded,  and  about 
twenty  years  subsequently,  at  the  time  wo  are  now  writing, 
at  least  100  stcam-hoats  plough  the  waters  of  the  Thames. 
The  progress  of  steam-navignlion,  for  the  first  ten  or 
twoh-e  years  after  its  introduction  into  this  country,  was 
extremely  slow ;  most  of  the  vessels  then  built  were  very 
deOcient  in  power,  and,  indeed,  no  very  material  improve- 
ments in  their  arcliitceturo — especially  in  the  Port  of 
London — were  made  for  several  years  later.  Since  1829, 
tho  progress  made  in  stcum-navi gallon,  both  as  respects 
its  extension,  and  in  the  modeltiog  and  construction  of  the 
vessels,  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  The  benefits  which 
it  has  conferred  on  the  country  arc  most  strongly  illus- 
trated in  reference  to  Ireland.  Wo  learn,  that  formerly, 
from  the  lime  a  sailing-vessel  was  first  prepared  to  start 
from  Liverpool,  to  ihe  time  of  her  arrival  in  Dublin,  a 
week  might  be  calculated  ns  a  fiiir  average  of  her  passage. 
The  Unit  steamer  was  established  between  those  two  ports 
in  18'il  ;  the  voyage  is  now  performed  in  about  twelve 
hours,  and  tbo  Post-ollice  Packet,  Dolphin,  has  made  the 
passage,  a  distupco  of  137  mitee,  in  10  hours  and  18 
minulL'a!  At  (he  present  period,  it  may  fairly  be  com- 
puled,  that  a  capital  of  nearly  a  million  is  enf^aged  in 
titcamvum  muni  cation  between  the  two  countries.  The 
bcnelil  to  Ireland  is  of  course  exceedingly  great;  her 
exports  have  consequently  nearly  beon  doubled ;  and  some 
dca  of  tho  extent  of  the  trade  may  be  formed  from  the 
fiict,  that  about  400,000  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pi^s,  are 
annually  imported  into  Liverpool  alone ;  whilst  the  impor- 


tation of  gram  and  meal  from  Ireland,  into  Great  Brilnin, 
has  been  augmented  threefold  since  1815. 

According  to  a  Parliamenlaiy  return,  the  number  of 
steam  vessels  in  1829,  was  342,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
31.355  register  tons;  of  which  number,  241  vessels  and 
90,611  tons  belongcil  to  England;  75  vessels  and  5953  tons 
to  Scotland;  and  'iS  vessels  and  4791  tons  to  Ireland. 
About  30  steamers  have  on  an  average  been  built  annually 
since  that  period,  so  that  the  present  number  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  may  bo  computed  at  nearly  500. 

Tne  number  of  steamers  belonging  or  trading  to  the 
Port  of  London  has  nearly  doubled  since  1829,  and  nov 
exceeds  100,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Monarch,  a  mag- 
nificent ship  of  1300  tons  burden,  recently  built  for  tha 
station  between  London  and  the  Scottish  metrepdis.  A 
list  of  the  places  where  the  London  steamers  sail  to  direct 
will,  perhaps,  give  the  best  idea  gf  the  present  extent  of  the 
trade,  viz.  Hamburgh,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Calais, 
Boulogne.  Aberdeen.  Dundee.  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  Stock- 
ton, Hull,  Yarmouth.  Ipswich,  Northlleet,  Gravesend, 
Southend,  Sheemess,  Chatham,  Whttstable,  Heme  Bay, 
Margate,  Ramsgate,  Dover,  Exeter.  Plymouth,  Falmoutb, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Liverpool. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  increase  of  this 
mode  of  communication  is  evinced  in  the  instance  of 
Oravetend,  which,  for  the  Information  of  our  country 
readers,  we  should  state  is  a  town  containing  about  10,000 
inhabiunu,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about 
30  miles,  by  water,  below  the  metropolis.  In  1821,  tho 
imber  of  persons  that  landed  at  Gravesend  from  London, 
13  only  27,291  ;  in  1831,  upwards  of  240,000  persona 
landed  and  embarked  there.  This  year  it  may  fairly  be 
estimated,  from  the  formation  of  a  UndJng-pier,  and  other 
causes,  that  the  number  will  be  increased  to  400,000.  About 
thirteen  steamers,  six  of  which  have  been  constructed  this 
year,  some  being  of  the  power  of  IGO  horses,  will,  in  future, 
ply  to  Graveseiid  during  the  season.  The  passage  to  Mar- 
gate, a  distance  of  84  miles,  has  been  perfbrmed  (exdudinif 
stoppages)  by  the  Magnet  and  Sogal  WilUam,  in  flv« 
hours.  On  the  imporUnce  of  steam  for  tba  purposes  of 
tawing  in  a  river  uke  the  Thames,  it  is  unneceuary  to 
comment. 


LONDON-  PabUibMlbr  JOHN  WILLIAM  PABKER  WnrSruiiB;  ud  mU  by  all  BmkMlkM. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

ThB  Engraving  on  the  preceding  page,  presents  a 
correct  view  of  the  handsome,  spacious,  and  com- 
modious building,  lately  begun,  and  now  almost 
completed,  near  the  north-west  corner  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Before  we  describe  this  edifice,  a  short 
historical  sketch  of  the  institution  to  which  it 
belongs,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  i*. 
having  been  the  first  in  this  kingdom  established  and 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  only  public  establishments 
for  medical  and  surgical  relief  to  the  poor  of  London 
were,  the  royal  foundation  hospitals  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  St.  Thomas.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1715 
that  a  project  was  set  on  foot  for  furnishing  them 
with  this  necessary  aid,  by  means  of  private  sub- 
scriptions. This  measure,  it  should  be  gratefully 
remembered,  was  suggested  by  lilr.  Henry  Hoare, 
then  a  banker  in  Fleet  Street,  whose  descendants 
are  still  liberal  contributors  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Charles  Hoare,  having 
the  kindness  to  act  as  the  ioint- treasurer  of  its  funds, 
with  Mr.  Hallett,  the  Chairman  of  the  present 
Building  Committee.  Mr.  HoJire's  suggesticin  was 
made  at  a  meeting  at  St.  Dunstan's  Coffee  House, 
on  the  1-lth  of  January,  \7\5.  A  room,  as  i  repo- 
sitory for  medicines,  Avas  opene4  in  the  ^3ird-Cage 
Walk,  St!  James's  Park,  an4  after  increased  eJcertions 
had  been  made  by  many  active  and  benevolent  per- 
sons (among  whom  the  names  of  Mrs.  Frond,  and 
of  Sir  John  Colbatch,  an  eminent  physician,  are  par- 
ticularly recorded),  a  house  for  the  accommodation 
of  thirty  persons  \vd^  opened  in  Petty  France,  now 
called  York  Street,  Westminster.  *  On  this  building, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  site  of  that  how  about  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  ortc  represented  in  our  engraving, 
were  inscribed  the  words,  "  Publick  Infirmary  for 
the  Sick  and  Needy."  At  the  instigation;  of  tlie 
celebrated  and  eccentric  Sarah/  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  was  a  liberal  subscriber  to  the  charity,  a 
petition  was  addressed  in  1/21  to  King  George  the 
First,  for  his  royal  protection  to  it,  grounded  in  part 
on  an  apprehension  then  entertained,  that  the  plague 
was  likely  soon  to  visit  his  dominions.  The  Prtncess 
Royal  became  a  subscriber,  and  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  funds,  to  about  £700  a  year*,  at  length  enabled 
the  governors  to  open  a  house' In  Chatel  Street,  fe)r 
siixty  patients,  on  the  lOth*  of  June,  17*24.  Two  years 
afterwards,  the  very  distinguished  anatomist,  Che- 
selden,  became  the  Litho'tomist  td  the  hospital,  an 
office  which  he  retained  for  fiflefen  years,  receiving 
the  particular  thanks  of  tjie  governors  on  his  retire- 
ment,  which  was  occasioned  by  his  declining  health. 
His  portrait  is  in  the  present  Board-Room,  and  witl, 
of  course,  be  transferred  to  *  an  honourable  situation 
in  the  new  one,  with  th6se  of  other  eminent  pro- 
fessional men,  who  have,  at  different  periods,  tendered 
the  Hospital  their  gratuitous  and  valuable  ser\ices. 

The  removal  of  the  establishment  to  James  Street 
took  place  jn  1 733,  but  not  till  aft^r  much  controversy 
had  arisen  among  the  governors,  many  of  whom 
preferred  the  site  of  Lanesborough  House,  near 
Hyde  Park-comer,  and  accordingly  withdrew  their 
subscriptions,  in  order  to  estsiblish  St.  George's 
Hospital  there.  Cheselden  and  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mead  adhered  to  the  parent  institution,  which,  though 
it  found  a  formidable  rival  in  its  more  favoured 
offspring,  has  continued  for  a  century  to  dispense  its 
benefits  to  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  a 
distressed  neighbourhood,  in  a  house  containing  one 
hundred  beds,  with  accommodations  also  as  a 
dispensary  for  out-patients.      Nor  has  ^e  Roya^ 


support  been  withheld  -  from  it  Queen  Charlotte 
became  ittf  Patroness,  and  a%  her  death,  the  title  of 
Patron  was  accepted  by  His  late  Majesty,  then  Prince 
Regent.  Soon  after  the  Accession,  their  present 
Majesties  graciously  allowed  their  names  to  appear 
as  Patron  and  Patroness,  accompanying  that  permis- 
sion with  liberal  contributions.  The  Duke  of  Sussex, 
about  ten  years  ago,  became  Vice- Patron. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  instances  of  the  Royal 
Patronage  towards  this  hospital,  occurred  at  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
under  the  sanction  of  George  the  Third.  It  was  the 
original  intention  of  the  projectors  of  those  perform- 
ances in  1 784,  that  the  profits  should  be  given  to  the 
Fund  for  the  support  of  Decayed  Musicians.  The 
claims  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  were,  however, 
deemed  by  His  Majesty  of  sufficient  importance  to 
entitle  it  to  share  with  the  Musical  Fund,  and  accord- 
ingly, it  received  from  the  four  successive  annual 
commemorations,  no  less  a  sum  than  £5500.  It 
has,  till  very  recently,  been  confidently  hoped,  that 
the  aifangement  for  the  intended  performances  at 
the  Abbey  in  June,  would  include  an  equally  bene- 
filcial  provision  for  the  hospital.  In  fact,  long  before 
these  performances  were  projected,  a  suggestion  was 
made  for  augmenting  the  hospital  building-fund,  by 
a  series  of  oratorios,  at  the  same  place,  and  on  the 
same  grand  scale.  Unfortunately,  the  difficulties 
which  seetned  likely  to  be  opposed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  plan,  added  to  the  responsibility  which 
the  funds  of  the  charity  would  incur,  in  the  possible, 
though  improbable  event  of  failure,  were  suffered  to 
weigh  down  the  practical  judgment  and  experience 
of  the  gentleman  by  whom  the  suggestion  was  offered. 
Should  all  chance  of  a  participation  in  the  profits  of 
the  ensuing  c6ncerts  bfe  finally  frustrated,  it  may  still 
be  hoped  that  the  liberal  feelings  of  those  who  may 
attend  them  will  be  powerfully  excited  in  favour  of 
this  institution,  by  the  opportunity  they  will  have  of 
viewing  t^ie  noble  structure  raised  for  its  benevofent 
purposes,'  and  of  alleviating  the  disappointment  which 
has  been  thus  occasioned. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  brief  statement  of  the 
circiirastances  which  have  attended  the  erection  of 
thcf  New  Hospital. '  The  present  house  in  James 
Street  having  become  much  dilapidated,  as  well  as 
insufficient' in  size'  and  accommodations,  for  the 
purposes  bf  yelieving  the  daily-increasing  objects  of 
the '  charity,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Thatched 
Housie  Tavern  in  1819,  where  a  subscription  for  an 
Enlarged  building  was  conimenced,  under  the  muni- 
ficent aufepices  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
president  of  the  Institution.  The  fund  thus  begun, 
halving  increased,  in  the  year  1831,  to  more  than 
19,000/.)"  the  governors,  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion and  examination  of  other  sites  which  had 
been  offered  to  them,  felt  themselves  justified,  in 
entering  into  a  negotiation  with  His  Majesty*s  Go- 
vernment, for  the  purchase  of  the  then  vacant 
spot  of  ground  near  me  Abbey,  considering  its  situ- 
ation to  combine  every  local  advantage  that  could 
be  desired.  This  purchase  was  completed  for  6000/., 
paid  by  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  stock,  belonging  to 
the  general  fiinds  of  the  Hospital.  Tlie  execution  of 
the  measure  was  then  confided  to  a  building-com- 
mittee, who  proceeded  to  examine  the  desigi^  of 
eight  eminent  architects,  and  finally  selected  one, 
which  was  offered  to  them  by  Messrs.  ^nwood  and 
Son,  under  whose  superintendenee,  the  present  struc- 
ture has  been  built  by  Mr.  Barron.  It  is  in  the 
Tador  style,  of  white  Suffolk  brick,  with  'atbne  bat« 
tlements  and  enrichments :  the  cen^  is  seventy-two 
feet  in  height;  the  front  extends  16  abotit  20d feeC^ 
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and  the  total  number  of  windows  is  260.  There 
are  nineteen  wards,  affording  accommodation  for 
202  patients,  and  the  number  of  beds,  including 
those  for  officers,  nurses,  and  servants,  will  amount 
to  about  240.  The  interior  arrangements,  and  the 
ventilation,  are  considered  to  be  excellent. 

With  an  anxious  desire  to  prevent  a  lavish  expen- 
diture on  useless  decorations,  the  committee,  never- 
theless, found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
sanctioning  such  an  architectural  elevation,  as  in 
its  style  and  execution,  should  not  disgrace  its  neigh- 
bourhood. In  so  doing,  with  the  most  rigid  and 
minute  attention  to  economy,  they  have  been  unable 
to  complete  their  contracts  for  a  less  sum  than 
27,500/.,  which  will  be  augmented  to  above  30,000/., 
by  the  interior  fittings  up  and  furniture.  They  have, 
therefore,  exceeded,  in  their  expenditure,  the  amount 
of  the  building- fund,  by  a.  very  considerable  sum, 
even  if  Government  should  be  disposed  to  autho- 
rise the  remission  of  the  6000/.,  paid  to  them  for 
the  site — a  measure  which,  it  is  conceived,  the 
legislature  would  not  deem  an  unreasonable  indul- 
gence to  a  charity  so  closely  connected  with  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliamenit.  But  it  is  not  alone  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  building-expenses,  that  a 
large  augmentation  of  the  funds  of  the  Hospital  has 
become  necessary.  It  is  obvious  that  a  great  increase 
of  annual  expenditure  must  be  occasioned  in  the 
support  of  the  establishment,  which  has  n^ore  than 
doubled  its  capabilities  of  being  useful.  On  both 
these  grounds,  therefore,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that 
an  appeal  to  '))ublic  benevolence  will  not  be  made  in 
vain,  for  ensuring  continued  and  extended  prosperity 
to  an  institution  which  has  already  administered  relief 
to  more  than  230,000  patients. 


Therb  is  an  old  story,  that  when  tea  was  first  introduced 
into  England,  some  person,  ignorant  of  its  use,  boiled  it  to 
eat  as  spinach:  the  fashion,  however,  never  seems  to  have 
spread,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  following  manner  of 
drinking  it,  and  washing  the  cup,  met  with  by  Captain 
Turner  in  Bootan,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  meet  with 
imitators.  **  During  our  visit,  the  Raja  held  out  upon  the 
points  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  a  small,  shallow 
lacquered  cup,  which  was  filled  with  tea.  Three  cups  had 
been  set  down  before  us ;  the  Raja  directed  his  servant  to 
fill  them  also ;  still  holdins  the  cup,  he  repeated,  in  a  low 
and  hollow  tone  of  voice,  a  long  invocation ;  and  afterwards, 
dipping  the  point  of  his  finger  three  times  into  the  cup,  he 
threw  as  many  drops  upon  the  floor,  and  then  began  to  sip 
his  tea.  Taking  this  as  a  signal  we  followed  the  example, 
and  partook  of  Uie  dishes  of  parched  rice,  that  were  served 
up  with  it.  We  found  this  liquor  extremely  unlike  what 
we  had  been  used  to  drink,  under  the  same  name ;  it  was 
a  compound  of  water,  fiour,  butter,  salt,  and  bohea  tea, 
with  some  other  astringent  ingredients,  all  boiled,  beat  up, 
and  intimately  blended  togetlier.  I  confess  the  mixture 
was  by  no  means  to  my  taste,  and  we  had  hitherto  shunned, 
as  much  as  possible,  these  unpalatable  potations,  yet  we 
now  deemed  it  necessary  to  submit  to  some  constraint,  and 
having  at  last,  with  a  tolerable  ^race,  swallowed  the  tea, 
we  yet  found  ourselves  very  deficient  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony.  The  Raja,  with  surprising  dexterity,  turned 
the  cup,  as  he  held  it  fast  between  his  fingers,  and  in  an 
instant  passed  his  tongue  over  every  part  of  it ;  so  that  it 
was  sufficiently  clean  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  scarlet 
silk,  which  bore  evident  marks  of  its  having  been,  for  some 
time,  devoted  to  this  service.  The  native  officers,  who  had 
entered  with  us,  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of  this  repast, 
and,  but  for  the  honour  of  it,  we  would  willingly  nave 
declined  so  flattering  a  distinction. 

For  the  sake  of  health,  medicines  are  taken  by  weight 
and  measure ;  so  ought  Ibod  to  be,  or  by  some  similar  rule. 
Skxlton. 


Hk  is  rich  who  saves  a  penny  a  year ;  and  he  poor  who 
tuna  behind  a  penny  in  a  year. — Skslton.^ 


THE  SEA  OP  TIBEldAS. 

This  immense  lake  is  almost  equal,  in  the  grandenr 
of  its  appearance,  to  that  of  Geneva.  Its  eastern 
shores  present  a  sublime  scene  of  monntains,  extend- 
ing towards  the  north  and  south,  and  seeming 
to  close  it  in  at  either  extremity  j  both  towards 
Chorazin,  where  the  Jordan  enters ;  and  the  Aulon 
or  Campus  Magnus,  through  which  it  flows  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  cultivated  plains  reaching  to  its 
borders,  resembled,  by  the  various  hues  their  different 
produce  exhibited,  the  motley  pattern  of  a  vast 
carpet.  To  the  north  appeared  snowy  summits, 
toweling,  beyond  a  series  of  intervening  mountains, 
with  unspeakable  greatness. 

As  we  rode  towards  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  wind 
rendered  its  surface  rough,  and  called  to  mind  the 
situation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  when,  in  one  of 
the  small  vessels  which  traverse  these  waters,  they 
were  tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus,  in  the 
fourth  watch  of  the  night,  walking  to  them  upon  the 
waves.  Often  as  this  subject  has  been  painted, 
combining  a  number  of  circumstances  adapted  for 
the  representation  of  sublimity,  no  artist  has  been 
aware  of  the  uncommon  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
memorable  on  account  of  the  transaction.  The  lake 
of  Gennesareth  is  surrounded  by  objects  well  calcu- 
lated to  heighten  the  solemn  impression  made  by 
such  a  picture  3  and,  independent  of  the  local  feelings 
likely  to  be  excited  in  its  contemplation,  affords  one 
of  the  most  striking  prospects  in  the  Holy  Land.  It 
is  by  comparison  alone,  that  any  due  conception  of 
the  appearance  it  presents  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it  5  and,  speak- 
ing of  it  comparatively,  it  may  be  described  as 
longer  and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  lakes,  although,  perhaps,  it  yields  in 
majesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lomond 
in  Scotland.  It  does  not  possess  the  vastness  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  although  it  much  resembles  it  in 
particular  points  of  view.  The  Lake  of  Locarno  in 
Italy,  comes  nearest  to  it  in  point  of  picturesque 
beauty,  although  it  is  destitute  of  any  thing  similar 
to  the  islands,  by  which  that  majestic  piece  of  water 
is  adorned.  It  is  inferior  in  magnitude,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  height  of  its  surrounding  mountains,  to  the 
Lake  Asphaltites,  but  its  broad  and  extended  surface, 
covering  the  bottom  of  a  profound  valley,  environed 
by  lofty  and  precipitous  eminences,  added  to  the 
impression  of  a  certain  reverential  awe,  under  which 
every  Christian  pilgrim  approaches  it,  give  it  a 
character  of  dignity  unparalleled  by  any  similar 
scenery. 

Having  reached  the  end  of  the  plain,  a  long  and 
steep  declivity  of  two  miles  yet  remained,  to  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  situated  upon  the  borders  of  the 
lake.  We  had  here  a  noble  view  of  this  place,  with 
its  castle  and  fortifications.  Groups  of  Arabs, 
gathering  in  their  harvest  upon  the  backs  of  camels, 
were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Beyond 
it  appeared,  upon  the  same  side  of  the  lake,  some 
buildings  erected  over  the  warm  mineral-baths  of 
Emmaus,  which  are  much  frequented  by  the  people 
of  the  country;  and  still  further,  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  Turning  our  view  towards 
its  northern  shores,  we  beheld,  through  a  bold 
declivity,  the  situation  of  Capernaum,  upon  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  tribes  of  Zabulon  and  Naphtali* 
Along  the  borders  of  this  lake,  may  still  be  seen  the 
remains  of  those  ancient  tombs,  hewn  by  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Galilee,  in  the  rocks  which  face  the 
water.  They  were  deserted  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  had  become  the  resort  of  wretched 
men^  afflicted  by  diseases,  and  made  outcasts  of 
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■ocietjr;  {at,  in  the  acconnt  of  the  cure  performed  by 
our  Ssrioor  upon  a  maniac  in  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  these  tombs  are  particularly  allnded  to  j 
and  their  existence  to  this  day,  offers  strong,  internal 
evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  EvangeUat  who  has 
recorded  the  transaction.  In  all  the  descent  towards 
TiberiaB,  the  Eoil  is  black,  and  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  the  decompOBitioa  of  mcka  which  have  a 
volcanic  appearance. 

Having  entered  the  town,  and  made  as  rapid  n 
diapoeition  ae  poasible  of  onr  baggage,  wc  liastcncd 
towards  the  lake;  every  individual  of  our  party  being 
eager  to  bathe  his  feverish  limbs  in  its  cool  and 
consecrated  waters.  Proceeding  towards  the  shore, 
we  were  shown  a  very  ancient  church,  of  an  oblong 
square  form,  to  which  we  descended  by  steps.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  this  the  first  place  of  Christian 
worship  erected  in  Tiberias,  and  that  it  was  con- 
structed as  long  ago  aa  the  fourth  century.  The 
roof  is  of  stone,  and  it  is  vaulted.  Wc  could  dis- 
cover no  inscription,  nor  any  other  clue  to  the  history 
of  its  origin. 

Among  the  pebbles  of  the  shore  were  pieces  of  a 
porous  rock,  resembling  the  sabstance  called  toad- 
stone  in  England  :  its  caviticB  were  filled  with  zeolite. 
Native  gold  was  found  here  formerly.  We  noticed 
an  appearance  of  this  kind,  but,  on  account  of  its 
trivial  nature,  neglected  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
it,  notwithstanding  the  hints  given  by  more  than  one 
writer  upon  this  subject.  Neither  boat,  nor  vessel  of 
any  kind,  appeared  npon  the  lake.  The  water  was 
as  clear  aa  tite  purest  crystal ;  sweet,  cool,  and  most 
refreshing  to  the  taste.  Swimming  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  we  found  it  so  limpid,  that 
we  could  discern  the  bottom,  covered  with  shining 
pebbles.  Among  these  stones  was  ft  beautiful  but 
very  diminutive  kiad  of  shell,  being  a  non-descript 
species  of  BMceinim.  We  amused  ourselves  by  diving 
for  specimens;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  dis- 
cerning such  small  objects  beneath  the  surface,  may 
prove  the  high  transparency  of  the  water.  The  river 
Jordan  ntainttuni  its  course  through  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  by  which  a  strong  current  is  caused ;  and 
when  this  is  opposed  by  contrary  winds,  which  blow 
here  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane  from  the  south- 
east, sweeping  frxim  the  mountains  into  the  lake,  it 
may  be  conceived  that  a  boisterous  sea  is  instantly 
raised:  this  the  imall  yesseli  of  the  country  aie  lU 
qmlified  to  icnrt. 


We  could  obtain  no  information  from  the  inhabit- 
ants concerning  the  dimensions  of  their  lake;  the 
vague  method  of  reckoning  according  to  the  time  one 
of  their  boats  can  sail  round  or  across  it,  was  the 
only  measure  they  could  furnish.  According  to 
Sandys,  its  length  is  twelve  miles  and  a  half,  and 
its  breadth  six.  This  is  evidently  derived  from 
Josephus.  Of  its  length  we  could  not  form  any 
accurate  opinion,  because  its  southern  extremity, 
winding  behind  distant  mountains,  was  concealed 
from  our  view;  but  we  inclined  rather  to  the  state- 
ment of  Hegesippus,  which  makes  it  seventeen  miles 
and  a  half.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  sweetness  of  its 
waters,  of  its  pebbly  bottom,  and,  abo\e  all,  of  the. 
salubrity  of  the  surrounding  atmoEpherc.  He  says, 
the  water  is  so  cold,  that  its  temperature  is  not 
affected  by  its  being  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year.  A  most  curious  circum- 
stance concerning  this  lake  is  mentioned  by  Haasel- 
quist:  "  I  thought  it  remarkable,"  observes  this 
celebrated  naturalist,  "  that  the  same  kind  of  fish 
should  here  be  met  with  as  in  the  Nile."  This 
explains  the  observations  of  certain  travellers,  who 
speak  of  the  lake  as  possessing  fishes  peculiar  to 
itself;  not  being,  perhaps,  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Nile.  Josephus  considera  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  as  having  fishes  of  a  peculiar  natare; 
and  yet  it  is  very  worthy  of  notice,  Uiat  in  speaking 
of  the  fountain  of  Capernaum,  his  remarks  tend  to 
confirm  the  observation  made  by  Hassdquist.  "  Some 
consider  it,"  says  he,  "  as  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because 
it  brings  forth  fishes  resembling  the  Coracinus  of  the 
Alexandrian  lake." 

After  reluctantly  retiring  from  the  crystal  flood, 
we  returned  to  the  castle.  Here,  within  the  spacious 
and  airy  apartment  prepared  for  onr  reception,  we 
mutually  expressed  our  hopes  of  passing  at  least  one 
night  iice  from  the  attacks  of  vermin;  but,  to  our 
dismay,  the  Sheik,  being  informed  of  our  coaver- 
satioD,  burst  into  laughter,  and  said,  that,  according 
to  a  saying  current  in  Galilee,  "The  Kino  or  the 

FLEAS    BOLOS     HIB    COURT    IN    TiBEHIAS."       Being 

well  aware  what  wc  had  to  expect,  we  resolved  to 
devote  as  many  hours  as  possible,  before  day-hreak* 
to  conversation  with  the  people  of  the  country,  to 
our  supper,  and  to  the  business  of  writing  "net 
Journals.  They  brou^t  ub  a  plentiful  xvpaMt, 
consisting  of  three  sorts  of  fKed  fishes  firom  tha 
lake:   one_of  titese,  fi  qiecfet  of  mullet,  ym,  ac- 
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cording  to  their  tradittoikj  the  favourite  food  of  JesoB 
Christ 

The  next  morning  we  arose  as  soon  as  light 
appeared,  in  order  to  hathe  once  more,  and  take  a 
last  survey  of  the  town. ^Dr.  E.  D.  Clarkk. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  CHILDHOOD. 


How  simply  and  beautifully  is  the  benefit  of  good  society 
depicted  in  the  following  apologue. 

"  One  day  as  I  was  in  the  bath,  a  friend  of  mine  put  into 
mv  hand  a  piece  of  scented  clay.  I  took  it,  and  said  to  it, 
*  Art  thou  musk  or  ambergris,  for  I  am  charmed  with  thy 
perfume  ?*  It  answered,  '  l  was  a  despicable  piece  of  clay, 
but  I  was  some  time  in  the  company  of  the  rose ;  the  sweet 
quality  of  my  companion  was  communicated  to  me,  other- 
wise 1  should  bo  only  a  bit  of  clay,  as  I  appear  to  be.* " 

Sketches  of  Persia. 

Amono  the  mstitutions  in  Madrid,  called  charitable,  many 
of  which  ar£  of  a  very  questionable  tendency,  calculated,  as 
it  is  said,  more  to  promote,  than  to  check  or  alleviate  vice 
and  misery,  there  is  one  establishment,  which  strongly 
recommends  itself  to  our  best  wishes.  It  is  called  Monte- 
de-Piedad.  Its  object  is,  to  alleviate  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  by  lending  them  money  upon  pledges.  Tiiese  pledges 
are  preserved  a  year,  and  then,  if  they  remain  unclaimed, 
are  publicly  sold.  The  loan  being  liquidated,  the  balance 
is  returned  to  the  borrower,  who,  though  he  may  have 
saved  but  little  from  the  wreck,  has  escaped  the  usurious 
and  greedy  clutches  of  the  common  pawnbroker. —  Year 
im  SpasH* 

A  FRiBND  called  on  Michael  Augelo,  who  was  finishing  a 
statue ;  some  time  afterwards,  he  called  again ;  the  sculp- 
tor was  still  at  his  work  :  his  friend,  looking  at  the  figure, 
exclaimed,  **  You  have  been  idle  since  1  saw  yon  last." 
**  By  no  means/*  replied  the  sctilptor,  "  1  have  retouched 
this  part,  and  polished  that ;  I  have  softened  this  feature, 
and  brouffht  out  this  muscle ;  I  have  given  more  expres- 
sion to  Uiis  lip,  and  more  energy  to  this  limb."  **  Well, 
well,*'  said  his  friend,  **  but  all  these  are  trifles.**  "  It 
may  be  so,**  replied  An gelo,"  '*but  recollect  that  trifles  make 
perfection,  ana  that  perfection  is  no  trifle.** — Colton. 

In  the  desert  which  they  call  Azaoad,  there  are  as  vet 
extant  two  monuments,  built  of  marble ;  upon  which  marole 
is  an  epitaph  engraven,  signifying  that  one  of  the  said 
monuments  represented  a  most  rich  merchant,  and  the 
other  a  carrier  or  transporter  of  wares :  which  wealthful 
merphant  bought  of  the  carrier  a  cup  of  water  for  ten 
thousand  ducats,  and  yet  this  precious  water  could  suffice 
neither  of  them,  for  both  were  consumed  of  thirst. — 
Hackluyt. 


A  TiKB  called  the  bush-rope  by  the  wood-cutters,  on 
account  of  its  use  in  hauling  out  the  heaviest  timber,  has  a 
singular  appearance  in  the  forests  of  Demerara  in  South 
America.  Sometimes  you  see  it  nearly  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body,  twisted  like  a  corkscrew  round  the  tallest 
trees,  and  rearins  its  head  high  above  their  tops.  At  other 
times,  three  or  rour  of  them,  like  strands  in  a  cable,  ioin 
tree  to  tree,  and  branch  to  branch,  together.  Others 
descending  from  on  high,  take  root  as  soon  as  their 
extremity  touches  tiie  ground,  and  appear  like  shrouds  and 
stays  supporting  the  mainmast  of  a  ship ;  'while  others 
sending  out  shoots  in  all  directions,  remind  you  of  what 
travellers  call  a  matted  forest.  Oftentimes  a  tree,  above  a 
hundred  feet  high,  uprooted  by  the  whirlwind,  is  stopped  in 
its  fall  by  these  amazing  cables  of  nature ;  hence  you  see 
trees  with  their  trunks  inclined  very  far  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, not  only  vegetating,  but  sending  forth  vigorous 
shoots,  their  heads  remain  ibrmly  supported  by  tho  bush- 
mpt;  many  of  their  roots  soon  reflx  themselves  in  the 
ea^tb,  and  frequently  a  strong  shoot  will  sprout  out  per- 
pendicularly from  near  the  root  of  the  reclining  trunk,  and 
in  time  become  a  fine  tree. — ^Watsrton 


Arrest,  all  the  good  instruction  that  can  be  given,  example 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  precept 

H  children  receive  solemn  injunctions  against  a  vice 
which  they  see  their  parents  practise,  or  exhortation  to  the 
perfonnanee  of  a  duty  they  see  them  neglect,  the  precept  will 
oe  more  Itkaly  to  excite  ndicule  in  the  youthf\il  mind  than 
obaemnce, — ^Mju.  Kizfa. 


The  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
among  the  first  objects  that  forcibly  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  young  children;  becoming  to  them  the  source 
of  gratifications,  which  are  among  the  purest  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable;  and  of  which,  even  the 
indistinct  recollection  imparts  often  a  fleeting  pleasure 
to  the  most  cheerless  moments  of  after-life. 

Who  does  not  look  back  with  feelings,  which  he 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  describe,  to  the  delightful 
rambles  which  his  native  fields  and  meadows  afforded 
to  his  earliest  years  ?  Who  does  not  remember,  or  at 
least  fancy  that  he  remembers,  the  eager  activity 
with  which  he  was  used  to  strip  nature's  carpet  of  its 
embroidery,  nor  ceased  to  cull  the  scattered  blossoms 
till  his  infant  hands  were  incapable  of  retaining  the 
accumulated  heap  ?  Who,  on  even  seeing  tfie  first 
\iolet  of  returning  spring,  much  more  on  inhaling  its 
sweetness,  or  in  catching  the  breeze  that  has  passed 
over  the  blossom  of  the  bean  or  of  the  woodbine, 
does  not  again  enjoy  the  very  delights  of  his  early 
childhood  ?    . 

The  pleasure  of  such  recollections  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature ;  but  the 
pleasure  of  the  original  enjoyment  appears  to  be 
principally  of  a  physical  chai*acter;  and  is  no  doubt 
intended  to  produce,  at  the  moment,  a  highly  bene- 
ficial, though  merely  physical  efiect :  for  while  the 
eye  of  the  child  is  attracted  by  the  unexpected  forms 
and  colours  of  the  plants  and  flowers  presented  to 
his  view,  and  his  mind  is  instigated  to  gratify  the 
eager  desire  of  possessing  them,  he  necessarily 
subjects  his  limbs  to  that  degree  of  exercise  and 
fatigue,  which  contributes  to  the  general  health  of 
his  body.  Nor  let  such  pleasures  be  undervalued  in 
their*  consequence :  they  give  that  moderate  stimulu8> 
to  the  whole  system,  which  even  the  early  age  of 
infancy  requires ;  and,  by  shutting  out  the  listless- 
ness  that  would  arise  from  inactivity,  they  become 
eventually  the  source  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement. 

With  reference  to  the  primary  wants  of  mankind 
at  large,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Let  the  earth  cease  to  produce  it» 
accustomed  fruits,  and  every  form  of  animal  life 
must  be  soon  annihilated:  for  all  animals  either 
derive  their  nourishment  directly  from  vegetable  food,, 
or  feed  on  those  animals  which  have  themselves  fed 
on  vegetables.  And  without  the  aid  of  the  same 
productions,  we  should  be  deprived  of  various  sub- 
stances which  are  now  employed  for  clothing,  and 
fuel,  and  the  construction  of  our  habitations.  Innu- 
merable indeed,  are  the  instances,  in  which  the: 
adaptation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  the  arts  and 
conveniences  of  life  is  visible. 

[Professor  Kidd's  Bridgewater  Treatlu,  p.  202.J 


Wb  are  bom  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  almoiC  of 
any  thing,  such  at  least  as  would  carry  us  further  than  can 
easily  be  imagined ;  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those 
powers,  which  gives  us  ability  and  skill  in  any  thing,  and 
leads  us  towards  perfection. — ^LocKS. 

To  a  fond  parent,  who  would  not  have  his  child  oorreeted 
for  a  perverse  trick,  but  excused  it,  saying,  it  was  a  small 
matter,  Solon  very  well  replied,  ''Ay,  but  custom  is  a 
great  one.'*— Lockb. 

When  you  are  disposed  to  be  vain  of  your  mental  acquire 
ments,  look  up  to  those  who  are  more  accomplished  than 
yourself,  tliat  you  may  be  fired  with  emulation.  But  when 
you  feel  dissatisfied  with  your  circumstances,  look  down  oa 
those  beneath  you,  that  you  may  learn  oontentmsnt.-— * 
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APOLOGUE,    BY    BISHOP    HEBER. 

Trb  following  anecdote  of  Bishop  Heber,  is  related-  by 
Archdeacon  Robinson,  in  his  Memoir  of  the  Bishop's  last 
days. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1826,  during  the  bishop^s 
voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Madjras,  on  his  first  and  last  visit 
to  the  southern  part  of  his  extensive  diocese,  among  the 
passengers  on  board  the  Bussorah  Merchant,  was  a  lady  in 
very  weak  health,  who  was  going  to  England  with  a  sickly 
infont  of  two  months  old,  and  leaving  her  husband  in 
Calcutta.  The  child  was  suddenly  seized  with  oonMilsions, 
and  after  lingering  through  the  day,  in  the  evening 
breathed  its  last  sigh.  The  bishop  spent  much  time  in  the 
cabin  of  the  poor  bereaved  mother,  comforting  and  praying 
with  her:  and  while  she  was  bitterly  lamenting  her  loss, 
instead  of  checking  her  expressions  of  impatience,  and 
prescribing  to  her  the  duty  of  submission,  he  told  her  the 
following  beautiful  apologue,  as  one  with  which  he  had 
himself  been  aifected. 

**  A  shepherd  was  mourning  over  the  death  of  his 
favourite  child,  and  in  the  passionate  and  rebellious  feeling 
of  his  heart,  was  bitterly  complaining,  that  what  he  loved 
most  tenderly,  and  was  in  itself  most  lovely,  had  been 
taken  from  him.  Suddenly  a  stranger  of  grave  and 
venerable  appearance  stood  before  him,  and  beckoned  him 
forth  into  the  field.  It  was  night,  and  not  a  word  was 
spoken  till  they  arrived  at  the  fold,  when  the  stranger  thus 
addressed  him :  '  W|^en  you  select  one  of  these  lambs 
from  the  fiock,  you  choose  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
among  them:  why  should  you  murmur,  because  I,  the 
good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  nave  selected  from  those  which 
you  have  nourished  for  me,  the  one  which  was  most  fitted 
for  my  eternal  fold  ?*  The  mysterious  stranger  was  seen 
no  more,  and  the  father  s  heart  was  comforted.  * 


How  very  prone  are  men  of  all  ages  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come,  to  invent  or  propagate  what  is  not  true,  with  a 
view  of  securing  sonie  desirable  end!  How  much  are 
Christians,  of  every  age,  in  need  of  being  warned  against 
attempting  to  spread  or  uphold  the  truth  by  unhallowed 
means  I  Pious  frauds,  though  often  sanctioned  on  earth, 
offer  a  direct  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  God  of  truth  and 
justice.  We  may  be  sure  he  abominates  a  falsehood,  even 
when  the  man  who  has  forged  it  thinks  he  utters  it  in  the 
service  of  Grod ;  and  we  may  be  equally  sure,  that  if  we 
cannot  compass  an  end  in  any  department  of  religion,  or 
morality,  or  civil  government,  without  relinquishing  the 
very  truth,  that  circumstance  is  of  itself  an  intimation,  ds 
plain  as  if  it  were  spoken  by  the  tongue  of  an  inspired 
prophet,  that  the  specific  object,  however  desirable,  is  not 
intended  by  Providence  to  be  brought  about  by  such  means 
of  ours,  and  that  it  is  presumption  and  sin  in  us  to  attempt 
it. — Tyler  on  Oaths. 


Lbt  not  the  blessings  we  receive  daily  torn  God,  make  us 
not  to  value,  or  not  praise  him«  because  they  be  common : 
let  not  us  forget  to  praise  him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and 
pleasure  we  have  met  with  since  we  met  together.  What 
would  a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers,  and 
meadows,  and  flowers,  and  fountains,  that  we  have  met 
with  since  we  met  together?  I  have  been  told,  that  if  a 
man  that  was  bom  blind,  could  obtain  to  have  his  sight  for 
but  only  one  hour,  during  his  whole  life,  and  should,  at  the 
first  opening  of  his  eyes,  fix  his  sight  upon  the  sun  when 
it  was  in  his  full  glory,  either  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  it, 
he  would  be  so  transported  and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the 
glory  of  it,  that  he  would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  irom 
that  first  ravishing  object,  to  behold  all  the  other  various 
beauties  this  world  could  present  to  him.  And  this,  and 
many  ofther  like  blessings,  we  e^joy  daily ;  and  for  most  of 
them,  because  they  be  so  common,  most  men  forget  to  pay 
their  praises ;  but  let  not  us,  because  it  is  a  sacrifice  so 
pleasing  to  him  that  made  the  sun,  and  us,  and  still  pro- 
tects us,  and  gives  us  flowers,  and  showers,  and  meat,  and 
content. — Izaak  Walton. 


The  fruits  of  the  earth  are  consumed  and  reproduced; 
seeds  rise  not  again  with  increase,  unless  they  are  cor- 
rupted and  die :  all  things  are  preserved  by  dissolution,  idl 
things  are  renewed  by  perishing.  Shalt  thou  O  man,  a 
being  of  so  noble  a  nature,  thyself  die  merely  to  perish? 
He,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  can  control  even  annihilation  itself. 

— TiiRTULLIAN* 


THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD. 

No.  y.    The  Links  of  Torres  Yedras. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the 
fourth  compartment  of  the  border  of  the  Wellington 
Shield,  in  which  the  subject  of  illustration  is  the 
advance  of  the  allied  British  and  Portuguese  armies, 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1811,  from  tlie  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  which  had  effectually  sheltered  them  against 
all  attack  since  the  10th  of  October  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  movement  was  consequent  upon  the 
famous  retreat  of  the  French  Marshal  Massena^ 
ht)m  the  position  which  he  had  taken  up  in  Portugal. 

Soon  after  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  or  as  he  must 
now  be  called.  Lord  Wellington  (for  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  peerage  after  the  battle  of  Talavera), 
had  retired  from  Spain,  the  English  minister,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  demanded  his  opinion  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  defence  of  Portugal;  and  upon  mature 
consideration,  he  replied,  that  the  fVench  might  be 
prevented  from  obtaining  possession  of  that  kingdom, 
if  the  English  force  were  increased  to  30,000  effective 
men,  and  if  a  subsidy  were  granted,  so  as  to  render 
the  Portuguese  military  service  fully  effective.  The 
Government  at  home  assented  to  his  views,  and  he  at 
once  began  to  prepare  for  their  execution.  He  re- 
quired of  the  Portuguese  regency,  that  they  should  en- 
force the  old  laws  of  the  realm,  by  which  all  men  were 
to  be  enrolled  and  bear  arms ;  and  that  they  should 
command  the  destruction  of  mills,  the  rerao>'al  of 
boats,  the  breaking  down  of  bridges,  the  wasting  of 
fields,  the  abandonment  of  their  dwellings  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  withdrawal  of  their 
property;  all  this  to  be  carried  into  effect,  on  what- 
ever line  the  invaders  should  advance.  Until  it 
could  be  done,  he  proposed  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  armies,  to  keep 
continually  •  fronting  the  enemy,  without  hazarding 
a  battle,  but  retreating  as  they  advanced,  to  draw 
them  gradually  into  the  desert  country,  which  he 
had  prepared  for  them,  and  where,  without  the 
means  of  subsistence,  they  would  be  menaced  by  a 
strong  army  before,  and  harrassed  on  their  rear  and 
flanks^  by  a  whole  population  converted  into  soldiers^ 
who,  closing  in  upon  them,  would  become  more 
numerous  and  more  formidable  to  them  the  fnrther 
they  moved.  But  it  became  necessary  to  find  some 
secure  position  covering  Lisbon,  where  the  British 
might  establish  themselves,  without  being  liable  to 
be  reduced  by  famine,  or  to  lose  their  communica- 
tions with  the  irregular  troops,  who  were  acting  on 
the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  enemy.  Such  a  spot  had 
been  already  marked  by  the  British  commander. 

The  general  course  of  the  Tagus  from  its  source 
in  the  interior  of  Spain,  is  towards  the  west;  flowing 
in  this  direction,  it  traverses  a  great  part  of  that 
kingdom,  and  entering  Portugal,  approaches  to  within 
forty  miles  of  the  sea-coast,  without  altering  the 
main  line  of  its  course.  But  then  it  bends  round  to 
the  south,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  for 
about  eighty  miles;  when  it  resumes  its  original 
direction,  and  soon  falls  into  the  sea.  An  oblong 
patch  of  land  is  thus  in  a  measure  cut 'off  from  the 
rest  of  the  Peninsula,  being  washed  on  three  sides 
by  the  waters  of  the  Tagos  or  of  the  sea.  The 
upper,  or  northern  portion  of  this  slip,  is  open,  and 
easily  approached  from  the  main  country ;  the  lower 
part  is  filled  entirely  with  lofty  mountains,  which 
rising  one  after  the  other,  in  nearly  parallel  ranges, 
present  a  succession  of  strong  ramparts^  admirably 
adapted  for  a  defensive  position. 

Within  the  innermost  of  these  ridges,  stands  the 
city  of  Usbon^  occupying  the  eastern  of  the  two 
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southern  comers  of  the  slip,  and  placed  just  at  the 
point  where  the  Tagus  niakes  its  second  bend,  to 
enter  the  sea.  "Lord  Wellington,"  says  Colonel 
Napier,  "  conceived  the  design  of  turning  those  vast 
mountains  into  one  stupendous  and  impregnable 
citadel,  wherein  to  deposit  the  whole  independence 
of  the  Peninsula."  The  works  were  continued  and 
perfected,  without  exciting  the  slightest  attention 
during  their  progress.  So  secretly  and  securely  had 
the  English  General  carried  his  great  schemes  into 
execution,  that,  not  until  their  full  benefit  was  felt, 
did  they  attract  the  kast  notice;  they  burst  as  sud- 
denly upon  his  own  artny,  as  upon  his  enemy's — each 
was  equally  surprised.     But  we  must  not  anticipate. 

We  have  said,  that  early  in  l809.  Napoleon  was 
called  from  the  pursuit  of  Sir  John  Moore,  by  the 
rumour  of  intended  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Austria. 
An  open  war  between  the  two  powers  soon  followed ; 
Napoleon  was  victorious,  and  he  had  again  full 
leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  completion  of  his 
schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula. 
Fresh  troops  were  poured  into  Spain,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  a  new  invasion  of  Portugal, 
which  was  to  make  "  the  frightened  leopard  fly  to 
the  ocean,  to  avoid  shame,  defeat,  and  death."  But 
Buonaparte  had  been  taught  an  useful  lesson;  the 
British  had  already  defeated  his  finest  troops,  and 
baffled  the  utmost  skill  of  two  of  his  renowned 
I  aptains,  Junot  and  Soult.  On  this  third  attempt, 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  employ  an  army,  far  exceed- 
ing in  number  those  engaged  on  the  preceding 
occasions,  and  to  place  at  the  head  of  it,  his  favourite 
General,  Marshal  Massena,  whom,  in  allusion  to  his 
constant  successes,  he  had  been  wont  to  style  the 
"  spoilt  child  of  victory,"  and  whom  he  had  lately 
created  Prince  of  Esling,  in  token  of  his  recent 
services  in  the  Austrian  war. 

During  the  spring  of  1810,  Massena  was  occupied 
in  assembling  his  army,  and  completing  his  prepa- 
rations. His  first  effort  was  directed  against  the 
fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  was  regularly 
invested  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  gallantly  defended 
by  the  Spaniards  for  more  than  a  month.  On  its 
capture,  the  French  advanced  into  Portugal,  and  the 
allies,  in  conformity  with  Lord  Wellington's  plan, 
drew  back.  Almeida  was  besieged,  and  the  British 
general  confidently  expected  that  it  would  hold  out, 
and  detain  the  enemy  for  some  time ;  but  an  acci- 
dental explosion  of  the  principal  powder-magazine 
led  to  its  capitulation  on  the  27th  of  August.  Mas- 
sena was  then  free  to  move  forward,  and  his  forces 
were  concentrated  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Tlie  whole  of  the  country,  from  Almeida  to  Coimbra, 
had  been  laid  waste  by  Lord  Wellington's  orders  3 
and  as  ttie  French  advanced,  they  found  a  desert. 
But  the  same  attention  to  his  wishes  had  not  been 
shown  by  the  authorities  where  he  had  not  been 
personally  present  to  enforce  them ;  between  Coimbra 
and  Lisbon,  not  a  step  had  been  taken  towards  the 
execution  of  his  designs.  To  gain  time  in  which 
this  might  yet  be  done,  he  found  himself  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  giving  battle  to  Massena,  whom 
he  hoped  by  that  means  to  check  for  a  while.  With 
this  view  he  posted  the  allies  along  the  ridge  of 
Busacoj  his  proud  antagonist  soon  came  on,  but 
could  scarce  believe  that  Lord  Wellington  really 
meant  to  fight,  and  risk  (as  he  fondly  thought,)  the 
loss  of  his  reputation.  "  But  if  he  does,"  added  the 
exulting  marshal,  "  I  have  him !  To-morrow  we 
shall  effect  the  conquest  of  Portugal  ^  and  in  a  few 
days  I  sluJl  drown  the  leopard !"  The  boast  was 
premalure^  for  the  French  were  completely  repulsed 
with  severe  loss. 


The  allies  again  resumed  their  retrograde  move- 
ment, retreating  as  the  French  advanced.  Their 
movements  were  conducted  with  perfect  ease,  and 
without  the  shghtest  alarm  or  confusion.  Not  a 
straggler  had  been  taken  by  the  French,  not  a  gun 
abandoned,  not  an  article  a(  baggage  lost;  the  in- 
fantry marched  in  quiet  security,  without  ever  being 
seen  by  the  enemy,  and  the  cavalry  covered  the 
retreat  without  loss.  The  troops,  to  their  great  sur- 
prise, on  the  10th  of  October,  entered  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  and  found  themselves  in  a  position 
which  might  safely  be  deemed  impregnable. 

These  celebrated  lines  consisted  of  three  distinct 
ranges  of  defence,  which  presented  three  strong 
ramparts  in  succession.  T(ie  outermost  extended  in 
length,  twenty-nine  miles  across  the  tongue  of  land 
already  mentioned,  as  lying  between  the  Tagus  and 
the  sea;  its  average  distance  from  Lisbon,  was  about 
thirty -five  miles.  From  six  to  tein  miles  in  the 
rear  of  this  line,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  arose  a 
second  fortified  position,  stiretching  similarly  across 
the  above  tongue  of  land,  from  Quintella  on  the 
Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  th^  S.  Lorenzo,  and  twenty-four 
miles  long.  And  lest,  contrary  to  all  probabilities, 
both  of  these  ranges  of  defence  should  be  found 
untenable,  a  third  was  established  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  which  was  designed  to  protect  a  forced 
embarkation,  and  which  consisted  of  a  strong  outer 
line,  enclosing  an  intrenched  camp,  within  which 
arose  the  high  ramparts  of  Fort  St.  Julian,«— them- 
selves alone  sufficiently  strong,  to  enable  a  rear- 
guard to  protect  itself  and  an  embarking  army. 

The  second  of  these  lines  was  originally  regarded  as 
the  principal  in  strength  and  importance,  the  first 
being  designed,  merely  to  receive  the  shock  of  the 
enemy's  violence,  and  the  third,  as  a  place  of  final 
refuge,  in  the  case  of  the  others  being  forced. 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  to  enter  into 
a  military  detail  of  these  celebrated  works,  and  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  the  skill  of  the  engineer  had 
been  employed,  to'improve  their  natural  strength,  and 
supply  their  deficienicesj  a  general  statement  will 
suffice.  The  country  to  be  secured  exceeded  500 
square  miles,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  operations 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  may  easily  be  conceived. 
All  roads  leading  over  the  mountains,  and  which 
could  have  afforded  any  advantage  to  the  enemy, 
were  blocked  up  and  rendered  useless ;  the  sides  of 
hills  naturally  steep,  were  artificially  scarped,  or  cut 
nearly  perpendicular  3  around  their  bases  were  formed 
ravines,  deep,  and  in  many  parts  impracticable. 
Where  the  ground  was  accessible,  it  was  inimdated ; 
intrenchments  were  thrown  up  on  all  favourable 
spots  j  all  projecting  posts  were  secured,  and  forts 
which  flanked  and  commanded  the  few  points  that 
could  be  approached,  were  erected,  and  furnished  in 
plenty  with  stores  and  ammunition,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  resisting,  even  if  the  enemy  should 
establish  themselves  in  their  rear.  And  that  the 
allies  might  not  be  exposed  to  injury  for  want  of  a 
rapid  and  safe  connexion  between  themselves,  com- 
munications were  cut  by  the  engineers,  to  all  im- 
portant parts  of  the  lines,  and  a  system  of  signals 
was  established,  by  which  orders  could  be  transmitted 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities  in  a  few  minutes. 
Such  was  the  stupendous  fortress  which  the  genius 
of  the  British  general  had  raised  up  for  the  protection 
of  his  army,  and  the  defence  of  Portugal. 

The  bitter  disappointment  which  the  French 
Marshal  experienced,  when  he  found  his  advance 
suddenly  stopped  by  an  obstacle,  the  existence  of 
which  had  only  become  kndwn  to  him  five  days 
before  he  came  upon  it^  was  m  no  wise  abated,  when 
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apon  a  careful  examination,  he  felt  convinced,  that  it 
was  utterly  ioflurmoantable  to  him,  at  least,  with  the 
force  he  then  had.  Yet  he  placed  his  troops  in 
bivouac  before  it,  and  erecting  a  redoubt  opposite  to 
a  British  one,  determined  to  attack  that  part  of  his 
enemy's  position.  But  not  only  were  his  troops 
repulsed}  their  own  redoubt  was  attacked  in  turn, 
curried  and  maintained.  Upon  this  he  contented 
himself  with  sending  to  Buonaparte  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  about  the  middle  of  November,  with- 
drawing from  before  the  lines,  took  up  a  strong 
bosition  at  Sanxarem.  Lord  Wellington  followed  to 
watch  him,  but  kept  himself  in  readiness  to  fall 
back  upon  the  lines  at  a  moment's  warning.  In 
this  pocition  each  party  spent  the  winter.  The  allies 
were  secure  from  attack,  and  with  the  sea  open 
behind  them,  obtained  copious  supplies  of  provisions 

But  Mosscna  was  constantly  harassed  by  the  armed 
peoaantry  which  his  active  opponent  had  brought 
into  play  J  his  losses  were  severe,  and  although, 
through  the  negligence  of  the  antborities  in  executing 
XfOrd  Wellington's  orders,  be  had  been  able  to  secure 
plentiful  means  of  subsistence,  yet  these  at  last 
began  to  fad,  and  were  wholly  exhausted  by  the  end 
of  February,  1811.  Soon  afterwards,  he  learned 
that  English  reinforcements  had  landed  on  the  2nd 
of  March  at  Lisbon  j  and  on  the  6th  of  that  month, 
he  abandoned  Santarem  and  began  his  celebrated 
retreat  towards  Spain,  in  the  conduct  of  which, 
while  he  displayed,  most  conspicuously,  his  great 
talents  and  military  skill,  he  was  guilty  of  the  most 
wanton  and  systematic  cruelty,  or,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Wellingtoo,  of  a  "  barbarity  seldom  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed."  The  very  places  in  which 
they  had  been  residing  for  four  months,  and  in 
which  the  inhabitants  had  been  induced  by  promises 
to  remain,  were  plundered  and  partially  destroyed 
by  the  French,  on  the  night  they  departed;  and  aa 
they  retired,  every  town  and  village  through  which 
*hey  passed  was  btimt,  by  Massena's  directions.  The 
'lurch  aud  convent   at  Alcoba^,  "  the  value  of 


which,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  may  be  expressed  to  aa 
English  reader,  by  saying,  that  they  were  to  the 
Portuguese,  what  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Bodleiaa 
are  to  the  history  and  literature  of  England,"  were 
burnt  by  orders  from  the  French  bead-quarters- 
Batalba, — "a  structure  equally  sacred,  and  more 
beautiful,"  which  excelled  eiery  other  Gothic  building 
in  Europe,  and  became  the  admiration  of  all  who 
beheld  it,  was  defaced  with  unrelenting  barbarism. 
The  royal  tombs  were  broken  open;  the  body  of 
Joam  the  First,  the  royal  founder  of  the  venerable 
edifice,  which  his  grateful  piety  had  erected  upon 
the  scene  of  bis  triumph — even 'the  body  of  this 
renowned  monarch  could  not  escape  pollution;  the 
head  was  kicked  about  as  a  foot-ball,  and  the  trunk 
was  placed  in  the  pulpit,  being  fixed  in  the  attitude 
of  one  preaching. 

The  conduct  of  the  retreating  army  will,  indeed, 
long  be  remembered  and  abhorred}  and  it  must 
always  remain  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the  horrible 
character  of  that  government  and  its  system,  which 
could  thus  degrade  and  barbarize  men  who  naturally 
"  were  inclined  to  be,  and  would  have  been  good  and 
useful  members  of  society,  if  the  service  in  which 
they  were  compulsorily  engaged,  had  not  made  them 
children  of  perdition."  "No equitable  reader,"  adds 
Mr.  Southey,  "  will  ^  suppose  that  any  national 
reproach  is  intended  in  thus  dwelling  upon  the 
crimes  which  were  committed  throughout  the  Penin* 
sula,  by  the  French  and  their  alhes :  Englishmen, 
under  like  circumstances,  would  have  been  equally 
depraved;  the  reproach  is  not  upon  a  brave  and 
noble  nation;  it  rests  upon  those  alone  on  whom 
the  guilt  abides;  and  as  we  tender  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  the  human  race,  let  us  hope  that  it 
may  be  perpetud  1" 
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l^AflONAL  STAtUES. 

No.  Vl.   SxixtjE  OF  H.  R.  H.  The  Duke  of  York, 
IN  Carlton  Gardens,  St.  Jaues's  Park. 

The  Statue  of  the  Duke  of  York  has  been  erected 
at  the  expense  of  several  of  His  Royal  Highnesses 
admirers  and  friends.  The  direction  of  the  work 
was  originally  vested  in  a  Committee,  consisting  of 

the  fdllowiiig  distiiiguished  persons : — 

•      ■  ■      » 

The  late  Lord  Archbishop  of  CanterbnTy ;  The  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Howley*  then  Bishop  of  London ;  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  ; 
The  Duke  of  Rutland;  The  Duke  of  Wellington ;  The  Marquis  of 
Hertford :  The  Marquis  of  .'Anjjlesey ;  The  Marquis  of  London- 
derry: Tne  Earl  of  Ludlow ;  Ihe  Earl  of  Rosslyn ;  The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  ;  The  Earl  of  V'erulam  ;  The  Earl  of  Lautlerdalc ;  Vis- 
count Cathcart ;  Viscount  Exmouth  ;  Lord  Farnborough  ;  (Lord 
G.  H.  Cavendish ;  Right  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot,  M.P. ;  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence ;  Sir  John  Doyle,  Bart. ;  Sir  William  Curtis; 
Bart. ;  Sir  George  Cockburn ;  Sir  Graham  Moore ;  Sir  Benjamin 
Hallowell;  Alexander  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P.;  John  Pearse,  Esq., 
JM.P. ;  Lieut.-General  Frederick  Maitland,  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  work,  to  be  executed  in  bronze,  was  intrusted 
to  Richard  Westraacott,  Esq.,  R. A.,  in  August,  1 83 1 ; 
and  we  must  say,  after  viewing  it  in  a  finished  state 
in  the  Foundry  at  Pimlico,  as  well  as  since  it  has 
been  fixed  on  its  lofty  pedestal,  that  we  consider  it  a 
splendid  specimen  of  art,  worthy  of  this  country,  and 
of  the  eminent  artist  by  whom  it  was  modelled  and 
cast. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  Magazine*,  it  was 
stated  that  the  height  of  the  York  Doric  columii  is 
that  of  Trajan  8  Pillar  at  Rome,  namely,  1 24  feet  5 
that,  the  height  of  the  figure  being  about.  14  feet, 
the  whole  altitude  from  the  ground-line,  ht  the  top 
of  the  steps  which  lead  to  St.  James's  Park,  to  the 
summit  of  the  figure  would  be  138  feet :  if  viewed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  the  height  Is  l66  feet. 
The  foundation  on  which  this  enormous  weight  01 
column  and  statue  rests,  is  In  form  ^bout  two-thirds 
of  a  pyramid,  the  base  of  t\m  {)yra|nidal  ihass 
being  a  square  of  56  feet,  ana  itfi  top  a  sqfuare  of 
30  feet 

The  laborious  and  responsible  task  of  raising  the 
statue  to  its  present  position, .  was  safely  performed 
on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  April,  1834  A  va^t  quantity 
of  scaflFolding  had  been  fixed  round  the  pillar^  and  to 
some  height  above  it ;  strong  cofda^^e  apd  chains 
were  fastened  under  the  arms,  and  about  the  body 
of  the  statue.  It  was  then  gradually  elevated  hf 
ropes  which  went  round  pulleys  at  ihe  top>  and  were 
worked  by  four  machines  telow,  oh  the  principle  o^ 
the  windlass;  but  as  the  ascent,  which  occupied 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six  ip  the  evening, 
took  place  between  the  column  and  the  scafifolding, 
little  could  be  seen  by  those  who  Were  drawn  together 
by  the  rarity  of  such  a  spectacle.  Indeed,  the  mode 
in  which  this  operation  was  executed,  hfid  Nothing  i^ 
it  particularly  worthy  oi  remark.  The  statue,  on 
reaching  the  top  of  the  column,  was  fo  WerfuUy  secured 
by  bars.  Strong  iron  cramps,  whichhad  been  ixed 
throughout  the  body,  and  projected  to  some  length 
from  each  heel,  were  let  ii^to  holes  prepared  to 
receive  them,  and  were  there  firmly  soldered. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  t  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  Statue. ,  The  height  is  13  feet  9  inches. 
The  greatest  width  from  the  right  hand,  which  leans 
upon  the  sword,  is  8  feet.  The  Duke  is  represented, 
as  he  should  bci  in  the  modern  costume,  with  a 
cuirass  and  military  boots.  Over  his  left  shoulder  is 
thrown  an  ample  mantle,  on  which  is  emblazoned 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  weight  of  the  Agure  is 
about  seven  tons.  It  is  cast  hollow,  gradually  varying 
in  its  tkickuess  from  the  lower  part 5  and  at  a  mean, 
may  be  taken  at  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

Though  not  cast  entirely  at  one  jet,  but  in  separate 

\\ol.  IX.,  p.  42. 


pieces,  the  parts  are  so  ihordti|^il^  ai^Aalgfimated  }ly 
bringing  the  separate  portions  of  mettd  together  into 
fusion,  that  they  not  only  form  one  mass,  but  even 
the  discerning^ eye  of  the  artist  himself,  when  the 
metal  is  cleaned  off,  is  unable  to'  discover  the  junction.  . 
This  latter  process,  known  only  to  the  moderns,  and 
we  believe,  exclusively  to  this  country,  is  as  import- 
ant as  it  is  curious.  It  reduces  the  risk  in  casting.] 
for,  in  case  of  a  failure  in  a  single  jet,  it  is  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  whole  mould.  By  the  present 
plan,  therefore,  which  is  adopted  in  large  works  in 
bronze,  the  expense  is  materially  diminished. 

The  figure,  placed  in  one  of  the  best  situations 
which  could  have  been  selected  in  the  metropohs  for 
such  an  object,  faces  the  south ;  the  countenance  which 
is  somewhat  turned  round  and  raised,  being  towards 
the.  south -east.  This  aspect  is  judiciously  chosen  3  the 
front  of  the  statue  thus  receiving  far  more  light  than 
if  it  had  been  placed  North,  opposite'  to  Waterloo 
Place,  where  it  would  have  been  much  in  the  shade. 
Besides  this,  which  is  itself  a  satisfactory  reason, 
it  may  be  observed,  as  a  becoming  and  appropriate 
circumstance,  that  a  Commander-in-Chief  and  emi- 
nent ofiicer  should  look  towards  the  Horse-Guards, 
and  to  the  head-quarters  of  that  great  department 
over  which  he  so  elficiently  presided.  For  it  is  but 
common  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke,  when 
adverting  to  his  public  character,  to  observe,  that 
he  conferred  extraordinary  benefits  on  the  army,  and 
therefore,  on  the  country.  With  the  heroic  story  of 
Britain's  victories,  under  her  matchless  Wellington, 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  York  is  inseparably  con- 
nected. He  had  been  forty-six  years  a  soldier. 
When  he  came  into  office  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  declared  tha(;  he  would,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his. 
power,  improve  the  condition  of  the  army. 

To  recount  all  the  advantages  rendered  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  in  his  official  capacity,  it  would  be  necessary 
iq  go  through  many  particulars  connected  with  points 
of  discipline  3  regulations  respecting  mihtary  schools  3 
personal  attention  to  the  conduct  of  individuals  3  the 
enforcement  of  order  and,  punctuality.  It  is,  indeed, 
allowed,  even  by  those  who  as  imj^artial  chroniclers 
have.deemedit  just  to  totich  upon  his  faults,  that»  as 
a  public  man,  he  identified,  himself  with  the  wellarc 
of  the  service  3  and  by  unceasing  diligence  in  his 
situation,  gave  to  the  common  soldier  comfort  and 
respectability.  It  is  not,  toq  much  to  say,  that  his 
f  xertions  contributed  towards  forming  those  armies 
iliat  trampled  ^ovfn  our  country's  enemies  3  while 
t^y  their  state  of  discipline,  a  point  to  which  he  had 
directed  his  gceat  car^,  they  generally  gained  the  good 
will  even  of  foreign  lands. 


ON  THE  ART  0*"  6aSTIN6  FIGURES 

IN  METAL. 

The  casting  of  bronze  statues  is  a  nice  and  difficult 
art,  requiring  long  experience,  and  the  careful 
management  9^  a  large  plan  of  works.  In  modern 
times,  bronze  is  generally  composed  of  two-thirds  of 
copper  and  one-third  of  brass  3  and  sometimes  small 
quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  are  added :  these  latter 
make  together  an  inferior  metal  called  composition 
metal.  The  union  of  the  various  substances  makes 
the  whole  more  fusible  than  when  separate.  The 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  bronzes  were  evidently 
compounded  in  proportions  different  from  these, 
being,  in  most  instances,  nearly  two-thirds  of  brass, 
and  one-third  of  copper,  with  the  addition  of  tin 
and  small  portions  of  silver  and  lead.  The  spe- 
cimens preserved  to  these  days,  which  are  probably 
some  of  the  best  the  respective  artists  executed^ 
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ftumish  ample  proof  of  the  perfection  of  art^  in  the 
"  high  and  palmy"  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

We  helieve  the  following  account  of  the  process  at 
present  adopted  will  he  found  generally  accurate.  An 
exact  model  is  made  in  clay>  or  plaster,  of  the  figure 
to  he  cast,  and  coated  over  with  wax  not  less  than 
an  inch  thick,  on  which  the  artist  works  the  impression 
meant  to  he  taken.  A  mould  is  then  formed,  con- 
sisting of  several"  hollow  pieces  of  wood,  or  other 
resisting  suhstance,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
•fine  sand,  which  is  applied  soft  to  the  model,  that  its 
-outline  may  he  received.  The  mould  having  become 
•perfectly  dry,  and  strongly  fastened  together  by  iron 
bands,  is  pierced  by  various  channels  3  a^d  the  melted 
metal,  which  is  discharged  from  a  furnace  l)y  means  of 
these  into  the  interior,  produces  the  cast.  Where 
the  cast  is  intended  to  be  liollow,  as  in  the  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  described  above,  and  m  almost  all 
large  masses,  a  core  or  body,  formed  of  clay,  is  put 
within  the  mould,  to  take  up  such  room  as  is  required 
to  be  left  vacant :  when  the  cast  is  made  and  become 
cold,  this  is  picked  out  picce-meaL  On  the  mould 
being  taken  off,  tne  stdtue  appears  as  if  covered 
with  spikes,' which  are  the  channels  filled  with  metal : 
they  are  remove4  by  sa^s,  files,  and  chisels;  and 
any  imperfections  on  the  surface  having  been  cor- 
rected, the  whole  is  fim'shed.  It  is  the  beauty  of  the 
form  and  the  delicacy  of  workmanship  by  which 
bronzes  must  be  estimated,  and  not  the  colour,  as 
the  shade  of  dark  green,  which  sometimes  approaches 
to  black,  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  regulated  by  the 
taste  of  the  artist  afterwards. 

The  account  given  by  the  clever,  gossiping,  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini*,  of  the  execution  of  his  figure  of 
Perseus  in  bronze,  at  a  single  jet,  conveys  a  striking 
idea  of  the  difficulties  as  well  as  of  the  triumph  of  the 
art :  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  curious  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  times.  We  see,  as  it  were,  the 
enthusiastic  artist  in  his  studio  at  Florence,  watching 
with  anxious  eye,  every  symptom  in  the  progress  of 
his  favourite  work.  Under  many  difficulties,  without 
money,  discouraged  by  an  uncertain  patron,  and 
frequently  called  away  to  court  trifles,  he  still  pro- 
ceeded; and,  with  that  warmth  of  temper  which 
marked  his  character,  an4  too  often  hurried  him  into 
acts  of  criminal  violence,  employed  all  imaginable 
means  to  procure  a  successful  result.  After  pre- 
paring his  iumace,  careftilly  letting  down  the  mould 
of  the  statue  to  the  bottom,  and  adopting  measures 
which  he  describes  in  his  memoirs  with  amusing 
precision; 

**  Then**  says  he,  "  I  excited  my  men  to  lay  on  the  pine- 
wood;  which  because  of  the  ofliness  of  its  resinous  tnatter, 
and  Uiat  my  fiimace  was  admirably  well  made,  burned  at 
such  a  rate,  that  I  was  continually  obliged  to  run  to  and 
fi-o,  which  greatly  ihtigued  me.  To  add  to  my  misfortune, 
the  shop  took  fire,  and  we  were  all  afraid  that  the  roof 
would  hSl  in  and  crush  us.  Front  another  quarter,  the 
sky  poured  in  so  much  rain  and  wind  ^at  it  cooled  my 
furnace!  Thus  did  i  struggle  with  these  cross  accidents 
£)r  several  hours,  and  excited  myself  to  such  a  degree, 
that  my  constitufion  though  robust,  could  no  longer  bear 
such  severe  haidship*  Suddenly  attacked  by  a  most 
violent  intermittent  l^er,  I  was  so  ill  that  I  ^as  obliged  to 
lie  down  upon  my  bed.** 

He,  however,  gave  his  directions  in  this  state,  and,  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  assistants,  ordered  meat  and 
drink  into  the  shop  for  all  the  men. 

**  In  this  manner  did  I  continue  for  two  hours  in  a  violent 
fever,  incessantly  crying  out,  *  I  am  dying,  1  am  dying.* 
In  the  midst  of  my  deep  alftction,  I  saw  a  man  enter  the 
room,  who  in  his  person  appeared  to  be  as  crooked  and  dis- 
torted as  the  letter  S.  In  a  tone  of  voice  as  dismal  and 
melancholy  as  those  who  exhort  and  pray  with  culprits 

*  A  celebtated  sculptor  and  encriver  o£  FloTence,  who  was  bora 
n  ISOO,  and  <yed  ta  1570. 


about  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  *  Ak?,  poor  Benvenuto, 
your  work  is  spoiled,  and  the  misfortune  admitsof  no  remedy.' 
No  sooner  had  I  beard  the  words  of  this  messenger  of 
evil,  but  I  cried  out  so  loud  that  my  voice  might  be  heard 
to  the  skies,  and  I  got  out  of  bed.  I  began  immediately  to 
dress,  and  giving  plenty  of  kicks  and  cuffs  to  the  maid- 
servants and  the  boys,  as  they  offered  to  help  me,  I  com- 
plained bitterly,  *  O  you  envious  and  treacherous  wretches, 
this  is  a  piece  of  villany  contrived  for  the  purpose :  but  I 
will  #)ft  it  to  the  bottom,  and  before  I  die,  give  such  proo& 
who  I  am,  as  shall  not  fail  to  astonish  the  whole  world.* 

HavingJiuddled  on  bis  clothes  *  with  a  mind  boding  evil/ 
he  hastened  into  the  shop,  where  all  was  confusion  and 
astonishment.  The  attendants  thought  their  master  dying; 
but  he,  losing  not  an  instant,  examined  the  furnace,  found, 
to  his  dismay,  tho  metal  clogged,  and  sent  for  a  load  of 
young  dry  oak,  and  then  filling  the  grate,  he  soon  observed 
with  delight,  the'  clogged  metal  brighten  and  glitter. 
"  This,"  says  he,  **"made  every  man  work  enough  for  three. 
Then  t  caused  a  mass  of  pewter,  about  sixty  pounds,  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  metal  in  the  fUmace,  which  was  speedily 
dissolved,  ^ndin^  that  I  had  effected  this,  I  recovered  my 
vigour  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  no  longer  perceived  that 
I  had  any  fever,  nor  had  I  the  least  idea  of  death.  Suddenly 
a  loud  and  frightful  noise  was  heard,  and  a  glittering  of  fire 
flashed  before  our  eyes,  as  if  it  )iad  been  the  darting  of  a 
thunder-bolt.  The  cover  of  the  furnace  had  burst  and 
Ibwn  off,  so  that  the  bronze  began  to  run  I  I  immediately 
caused  the  mouths  of  my  mould  to  be  opened,  but  finding 
the  metal  did  not  run  with  its  usual  velocity,  I  ordered  ati 
my  dishes  and  porringers,  about  two  hundred,  to  he  placed 
one  by  one  before  my  tubes,  and  part  of  them  to  be  thrown 
into  the  furnace,  all  about  me  obeying  my  orders  with  joy 
and  alacrity :  I,  for  my  part,  was  sometimes  in  one  place, 
sometimes  in  another,  &c.** 

After  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  things, "  I  too^,'*  he  adds» 
'*a  plate  of  meat  which  stood  upon  a  little  bench,  and  ate 
with  a  great  appetite ;  I  then  drank  with  all  my  journey- 
men and  assistants,  and  went  joyftil  and  in  good  health 
to  bed,  and  rested  as  well  as  if  1  had  been  troubled  with 
no  manner  of  rlisorder.  When  I  arose,  which  was  not  till 
about  noon  the  next  day,  my  good  house-keeper,  who,  with- 
out my  having  given  any  orders,  had  provided  a  young 
capon  for  my  dinner,  said,  merrily,  '  Is  this  the  man  that 
thought  himself  dying?  I  firmly  believe  that  the  cuffs  and 
kicks  you  gave  us  last  night  frightened  away  your  fever.* 
So  my  whole  poor  family  t  having  got  over  the  panic, 
procuied  earthen  vessels  to  supply  the  place  of  the  pewter 
dishes  and  porringers,  and  we  all  dined  together  very 
cheerfully ;  indeed  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  in  my 
Ufe  eaten  a  meal  with  greater  satisfaction,  or  a  better  ap- 
petite. I  also  thought  it  allowable  to  boast  a  little  of  my 
knowledge  and  skill  in  this  fine  art  of  casting:  and, 'pulling 
out  my  purse,  I  satisfied  all  my  workmen  for  their  labour. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  of  the  Perseus  maybe 
easily  guessed.  It  came  out  beautifully  j  the  right 
foot,  indeed,  which  supports  the  figure,  was,  a^  Ben- 
venuto  had  told  iDuke  Cosmo  wonl4  \>e  the  caae^ 
defective,  but  it  waa  easily  supplied;  and  this  charm* 
ing  and  memorable  statue  is,  at  the  present  day,  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  rich  treasure-house 
of  the  arts,  the  City  of  Florence.  The  young  hero 
is  represented  with  the  head  of  the  Medusa  in  his 
hand,  just  after  he  has  severed  it  from  the  body. 

t  Benvenuto  toiled  partly  for  the  support  ot  mx  orphan  nieces. 


MtTRMTTR  at  nothing:  if  our  ills  are  reparable,  it  isunmte- 
fhl;  if  remediless,  it  is  vain.  But  a  Christian  builds  his 
fortitude  on  a  better  foundation  than  stoicism;  he  is  pleased 
with  every  thing  that  happens,  because  he  knows  it  could 
not  happen,  unless  it  had  first  pleased  God,  and  that  which 
pleases  Him  must  be  the  best.  He  is  assured  that  no  new 
thing  can  befall  him,  and  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Father  who  will  prove  him  with  no  affliction  that  resigna- 
tion cannot  conquer,  or  that  death  cannot  cure. — C. 

Thb  Emperor  Augustus  was  advised  by  a  friend,  not  to 
grieve  for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  he  loved,  because 
his  grief  could  not  fetch  hfm  back  again.  It  is  for  that 
very  reason,  said  tfie  Emperor,  that  I  grieve. 
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That  tome  old  trees  have  a  power  of  reDewal,  which 
seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  usual  operations 
of  nature,  is  a  circumstance  that  has  been  sometimes 
observed,  and  the  following  remarks  extracted  from 
■  little  book,  entitled,  A  Week  at  Chriatmag,  may  be 
relied  upon  aa  a  fact.  The  trees  there  mentioned, 
are  still  growing  on  the  Banks  of  the  Wear,  a  few 
miles  from  Durham,  and  the  annexed  drawings  were 
made  hy  a  lady,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
examining  these  trees  in  various  stages  of  their 
growth.  That,  in  its  decayed  state,  is  done  chiefly 
from  the  recollection  of  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago : 
the  renewed  tree,  as  it  appeared  hist  summer  (1S33). 
This  old  oak  is  always  the.  first  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  put  forth  its  leaves,  and  it  remains  green  in 
the  autumn,  after  all  others  ore  either  brown  and 
withered,  or  even  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage. 

I  will  relate  some  curious  circamstauces  respoeting  the 
growth  of  trees  that  have  Allien  under  my  own  eyes.  I 
recollect  when  a  child,  an  old  oak  that  grew  in  a  hedge 
near  my 'father's  house:  it  was  decoyed  and  quite  hollow 
within.  Many  a  time  my  sisters  and  I  used  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  hollow,  to  examine  a  nest  that  a  littie  bird 
hod  built  there,  and  where  she  reared  her  young  tktnily. 

In  time,  this  hoUow  wai  filled  up  with  sound  wood,  and 
when  I  was  last  at  my  father's  house,  instead  of  our  old 
hoUow  oak,  I  saw  a  fine  sound  tree,  with  just  a  seer 
remaining  up  one  side,  where  the  latest  growth  had  taken 
place. 

Some  years  i^,  I  remarked  an  old  alder  that  seemed 
to  have  been  decayed  and  hollow  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  I  obserred  fhim  a  flourishing  branch  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tree,  a  sort  of  roots  cominff  down,  as  if  in  Bearch  of 
the  earth  for  nourishment.  Mr.  Nicholson  and  I  have 
frequently  visited  it,  and  found  that  the  roots  crept  down 
the  hollow  aroongst.Ihe  decayed  wood,  till  they  reached  the 
ground;  and  there  deriving  nourishment,  swelled,  united, 
and  became  as  the  bole  of  the  tree,  filling  up  the  great 
cavity,  and  displadug  all  the  mouldering  wood,  till  the 
whole  is  now  nearly  a  solid  tree,  T.  J. 

Mr.  Jesse,  also,  thai  speaks  of  some  fine  old  trees 
in  Windsor  Forest  ■ — 

It  is  imjxjssible  to  view  «ome  of  these  '  Sires  of  the 
Fotest,'  without  filing  a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
wonder.  The  site  ef  some  of  them  is  enormous;  one 
beech-tree  neur  Sawyer's  Lodge  in  Windsoi  Qreat  Pork, 


rns  aiHswto  Tvxti 
measuring,  at  uz  feet  from  the  ground,  thirty-six  feet 
round.  It  is  now  protected  from  injury,  and  nature  seems 
to  be  doing  her  best  towards  repairing  the  damage  which 
its  exposure  to  the  attacks  of  man  and  beast  have  produced. 
It  must  once  have  been  almost  hollow,  but  the  vacuum, 
has  be«i  nearly  filled  up.  One  might  almost  fancy  that 
liquid  wood,  which  had  afterwards  hardened,  had  been 

Cred  into  the  tree.  The  twiatings  and  distortions  of  this 
je  substance  have  a  curious  and  striking  effect,  and  one 
might  almost  imagine  them  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
convulsive  throe  of  nature.  There  is  no  bark  on  this 
extraneous  substance,  but  the  sur&ce  is  smooth,  hard,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  decay. 

There  aretwo  magniQcent  old  oaks  near  Cianboume  Lodge 
1  Windsor  Oreat  Park, — one  of  them  is  just  within  the 
pork  paling  and  about  300  yards  from  the  Lodge,  and  the 
other  stands  at  the  pomt  of  the  road  leading  up  to  it.  The 
former,  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  measures  thirty-eight 
feet  round.  The  venerable  appearance  of  this  fine  old 
'his  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity,' — tlie  siie  and 
expanse  of  its  branches — the  gnarled  and  rugged  appear- 
ance of  its  portlv  trunk,  and  the  large  projecting  roots 
which  emanate  mnu  it,  fill  the  mind  at  once  with  admi- 
ration and  astoaisbment. 

The  other  tree  nearer  to  Cranboume  I^odge,  is  Ihir^'Six 
feet  in  circumference  at  four  feet  fh>m  the  ground,  and 
may  be  considered  as  almost  coeval  with  the  one  I  have 
just  been  attempting  to  describe.  Departing  fiom  her 
usual  practice.  Nature,  in  this  instance,  seems  only  in 
some  respects  to  have  resumed  her  vigour.  This  may  be 
seen  by  a  number  of  Uttle  finthering  branches  which 
have  been  thrown  out  of  the  stem.  Another  old  pollard, 
not  fkr  from  it,  has  only  one  hve  branch  left;  a  btandh 
which  seems  to  flourish  amidst  decay.  Hollies,  thorns, 
and  hers  and  there  a  stunted  hornbeam,  look  as  if  thiqr 
might  have  been  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
off  any  utdiallowed  intruders  on  tlie  retirement  of  tnesa 
venerable  patriarchs,  who,  in  return,  seem  to  stretch  foitli 
the  horisontal  twistings  of  .their  large  extended  branches, 
to  aRbrd  protection  and  shelter  to  their  more  bumUa 
brethren  of  the  foresL 

The  most  interesting  tree,  however,  at  Windsor,  f*r 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  identity,  is  the  celebrated 
Heme's  oak.  In  following  the  ibot^oth  which  leads  fimn 
die  Windsor  road  to  Queen  Adelaide's  Lodge,  in  the  Litda 
Park,  about  half  way  on  the  right,  a  deed  tree  may  ba 
seen  close  to  an  avenue  tf  elms.  This  is  what  is  pointwd 
out  as  Benie's  Oak.  I  can  almost  fbncy  it  the  vary 
inetura  of  death.  Not  a  leaf— not  a  particle  of  vJtali^ 
appears  about  it.  '  The  huqter  must  have  blaatsdil^'  It 
•tcetchM  out  its  bare  and  saplesi  branches  like  tb* 
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■Iteletcm  araa  of  ■ome  enonunu  eunt,  and  is  Blmott 
feuAil  in  it*  itcvf.  None  of  the  delislitftil  ftuociations 
eonnectod  willi  it  have  however  vanisbM.  AmonE  many 
•pprapriate  puiagei  vhich  it  brought  to  m;  reocdleation 
was  tae  following: — 

there  want  aot  naDT  that  do  fear 

Id  doep  of  oiEht  to  walk  by  dui  Herne'i  Oak- 
Its  apeotnl    branchea    might  indeed  deter  many  fh)m 
coming  near  it '  'twixt  twelve  and  one.' 

-The  footpath  which  leads  across  the  park  it  stated  to 
have  passed  in  former  times  close  lo  Heme's  oak.  The 
path  IS  now  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  and  was  probably 
aJjend  in  order  to  protect  the  tree  ftom  iqjury. 

The  last  acorn  I  believe  which  was  found  on  Heme's 
Oak,  was  given  to  the  late  Sir  David  Dundas  of  Richmond, 
and  waa  planted  by  bint  on  his  estate  in  Wales,  where  it 
now  llaunshea,  and  has  a  suitable  inscription  near  it.  1 
have  reason  to  tbink  that  Sir  David  Dundas  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt  of  the  tree  I  have  referred  to,  being  Heme's 
Oak,  and  he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  it. 
In  digging  holes  near  the  tree  lately,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  present  fence  round  it,  several  old  coins  were 
found,  fit  if  they  had  been  deposited  there  as  fiiture  memo- 
rials of  the  interest  this  tree  had  exdted. 


A  little  Airther  on,  to  the  left,  where  the  groand  some 
what  rilM,  ia  a  fine  old  pollard,  which  stul  flourishes, 
there  being  only  one  dead  branch,  whidi  projects  trotn 
the  centre  of  the  foliage.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  irf  old  aoe 
in  a  tree.  It  meuurea  twenty-seven  fNt  round  the  midole 
of  th9  trunk. 

[GUaniit  in  Natural  HUtory,  &Mwnd  Seiiss.] 


Tin  inhabitanta  t^  the  country  over  which  we  hunt«d  are 
an  Arabs.  They  live,  like  their  brethren  in  odter  parts, 
alraoat  entirely  on  camels'  milk  and  dates.  Their  care 
Kppe«ra  litnilad  to  the  preservation  of  the  animal  and  the 
prapasatioii  of  the  tree,  which  yield  what  (hey  account  the 
beat  of  lUswortd'a  luxuries  j  and  these  not  only  fUmish 
this  Irvdy  race  of  men  with  food,  hut  with  almost  all  the 
BMU^Mra  in  which  tbeir  language  abounds.  Of  this  we 
bad  auanmaing  instance:  amongst  others  who  accompanied 
the  Ambassador  on  a  sporting  expedition,  was  a  young 
on«ar,  who,  EoeasBred  ux  feet  seven  mcbes ;  he,  like  others, 
b>4  lain  doimtotake  an  boat's  repose,  between  our  morning 
and  mnning  hunt.  An  oM  Arab  who  was  desired  to  awake 
him,  nailins,  awd  to  bis  servant,  "  Entreat  your  date-tree 
(o  Me."  We  had  a  bew^  laugh  at  our  fnend.  who  was 
Dot  at  Brat  <|mte  rewncited  to  this  comparison  of  hie 
eoaaaanding  itatttie  to  the  pride  of  the  desert.— ^AetcAM 
^Ptrma. 


ON  WILLS.    No.  I. 

4  1.    On  thk  Ditficultt  of  hakiho  a  Will. 

Thxkk  are  some  acta  for  which  people  think  ftem* 
selves  qualified  by  Natore,  and  that  Cominon  Senee 
ia  a  snfScient  guide,  withEmt  any  neceaaity  for 
Learning.  The  making  a  Will  ia  one  of  these  acts. 
Every  man  concetvea  himself  able  to  make  his  nwn 
Will;  it  is  as  easy  as  writing  a  letter;  any  man  may 
express  hia  mind,  without  calling  in  a  lawyer  to  help 
him.  Yet  the  dispntes  which  arise  out  of  Willa,  and 
the  ntiroerouB  law-suits  they  occeaion,  seem  to  prove, 
that  the  task  ia  not  really  an  easy  one,  and  that  in 
general  it  is  very  badly  performed 

If  it  were  to  be  proposed  in  Parliament,  that  no 
Will  ahonld  be  considered  valid,  which  was  not 
prepared  by  a  lawyer,  what  a  job  ia  favour  of  the 
legal  profession  would  it  be  thought!  What  a 
harvest  it  would  be  supposed  to  promise  to  counsel 
and  ftttomies !  We,  on  the  contrary,  belicie  that 
such  an  Act  would  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
for  those  learned  bodies  that  cotdd  well  be  passed. 
Whether  it  would  be  good  or  bad  for  the  Public, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  decide;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  would  tend  to  ruin  the  lawyers. 

The  greatest  gains  of  lawyers  ore  not  made  out  of 
the  Wills  which  are  prepared  by  themselves :  such 
Wills,  in  comparisoD  with  others,  are  but  seldom 
questioned.  The  lawyer  gets  his  fee  for  di-awing  the 
document,  and  that  is  all  he  gets  out  of  it.  The 
ejectments  at  law,  the  never-ending  suits  in  chancery, 
the  issues,  the  trials,  the  hearings,  the  re-hearings, 
the  appeals,  which  form  his  profit,  arise,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  out  of  a  Will  drawn  by  the  testator  him- 
self, according  to  (what  he  would  call)  the  dictates 
of  Common  Sense. 

To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  advocates  of 
Common  Sense  are  right.  Common  Sense  would  be 
sufficient  for  making  a  Will,  if  the  testator  had 
enough  of  it,  and  used  it  properly.  It  is  not  a  man's 
ignorance  of  law  that  generally  stands  in  the  way  of 
his  making  a  good  Will,  so  much  as  his  want  of 
Common  Sense  and  Reflection,  or  bis  not  being  in 
the  habit  of  applying  his  Common  Sense  and  Reflec- 
tion to  such  subjects.  The  courts  for  the  most  part 
construe  Willa  according  to  Common  Sense,  and  will 
give  effect  to  a  testator's  wishes,  if  they  can  be  dis- 
covered, in  however  unlawyerlike  language  they  may 
be  expressed.  The  diflictilty  is  in  discovering  what 
the  intentions  of  the  testator  really  are. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  disputes  which  arise  out  of  Wills,  are  caused 
by  the  deceased  having  expressed  himself  so  care- 
lessly, or  so  doubt^illy,  that,  laying  all  law  out  of 
the  question,  no  two  sensible  men  can  agree  in 
saying  with  certainty  what  hia  real  meaning  was. 
His  relations  are  sharpened  by  interest  to  scan  every 
word  of  the  instrument,  and  will  thus  often  find  a 
daoK  c^whle  of  two  meanings,  both  of  which  may 
be  supported  by  plausible  arguments. 

In  fact,  it  often  happens  that  a  man,  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  deep  reflection,  and  who  regards 
making  a  Will  as  an  easier  task  than  it  really  ia,  has 
not  clearly  made  up  his  own  mind  at  the  very  time 
when  he  is  professing  to  reduce  his  intentions  to 
writing.  He  provides  only  for  those  events  which 
he  thinks  likely  to  happen;  he  does  not  consider  how 
differently  things  may  possibly  turn  up ;  and  the  con- 
sequence  perhaps  is,  that  a  state  of  things  occurs 
after  his  death,  for  which  he  has  made  no  provision, 
and  for  which  you  must  try  to  guess  what  provision 
he  would  have  made,  if  he  had  foreseen  it.  Lawyers 
make  better  Wills  than  other  people,  not  so  much 
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from  their  knowledge  of  law,  as  from  their  habit  of 
regarding  both  sides  of  a  question.  The  help  of  a 
lawyer  is  wanted  by  a  testator,  not  so  much  to  put 
his  wishes  into  legal  language,  as  to  make  him  fix 
and  define  what  his  wishes  really  arc. 

Instances  without  end  of  this  obscurity  may  be 
found  in  opening  the  books  of  reports.  A  man  gives 
3000/,  for  the  benefit  of  "  his  poor  relations."  Can 
any  thing  be  more  vague  ?  What  relations  does  he 
mean  ?  how  near  must  they  be  to  him  ?  for  all 
persons  living  are  relations  to  each  other,  as  descend- 
ants from  Adam.  Again,  what  is  to  be  the  measure 
of  their  poverty.  An  income  which  is  riches  to  one 
man,  is  poverty  to  another.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  ? 
No  doubt,  all  this  man's  relations  thought  them- 
selves poor  enough  to  be  entitled  to  some  share  of 
the  legacy. 

Take  another  case.  A  testator  gives  a  legacy  to 
''his  brother  Lancelot's  family."  Lancelot  was 
living  at  the  testator's  death,  with  a  wife  and  eight 
children.  To  whom  was  this  legacy  payable :  to 
Lancelot  himself,  to  his  wife,  or  to  his  children?  or 
was  it  to  be  divided  among  them  all  ?  or  was  Lancelot 
to  have  the  interest  for  his  life,  and  was  the  principal 
to  be  divided  after  his  death  ?  In  both  these  cases, 
it  was  not  the  testator's  ignorance  of  law  that  caused 
the  difficulty,  it  was  his  want  of  common  sense. 

Our  object,  however,  in  these  remarks,  is  not  to 
frighten  our  readers  from  making  their  own  Wills, 
but  to  point  out  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend 
with,  and  to  persuade  them  not  to  linderrate  those 
difficulties.  We  also  hope  to  give  some  few  short 
rules  for  the  composition  of  Wills,  which  may  be  of 
assistance,  not  only  to  the  parties  themselves,  but  to 
those,  who,  acting  as  advisers  in  other  capacities^  are 
often  called  upon  by  a  dying  man  to  assist  him  in 
the  disposition  of  his  property.  We  allude  to 
Clergymen  and  Medical  men  j  both  of  whom,  but  the 
former  especially,  are  often  applied  to  by  the  humbler 
sort  of  those  they  visit  for  assistance  of  this  nature  5 
and  who  have  often  expressed  their  regret  at  feeling 
themselves,  in  spite  of  their  superior  education, 
hardly  better  qudified  for  the  task  than  those  who 
apply  to  them.  . 

We  do  not  pretend  to  prescribe  in  difficult  cases : 
those  who  are  nice  about  the  disposition  of  their 
property  must  send  for  their  attorney,  or  risk  the 
consequences  :  we  cannot  do  tnore  than  suggest  hints 
for  framing  bequests  of  a  simple  nature,  such  as 
alone  a  testator  ought  to  trust  himself  to  make 
without  professional  advice. 

§  2.  On  the  Difference  between  Real  and 

1 

Personal  Property. 

Our  first  step. must  be,  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  difference  between  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty :  for  Wills  difiFer  very  much,  both  in  the  forms 
they  must  undergo,  and  the  meaning  which  Will  be 
put  on  their  language,  according  as  they  relate  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  sorts  of  property. 

All  property  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  mankind, 
falls  under  one  of  these  two  classes :  it  is  either  real 
property,  or  personal  property.  Land,  and  everything 
connected  with  or  issuing  out  of  land,  as  houses, 
lakes,  canals,  fisheries,  rents,  rights  of  way,  rights  of 
common,  &c.,  &c.,  form  real  property :  every  thing 
else  imaginable  is  personal  property.  And  even  land, 
and  the  things  connected  with  it,  are  real  property 
only  to  those  who  have  a  freehold  interest  in  it:  that 
is,  only  to  those  to  whom  it  belongs /or  their  lives,  or 
for  the  lives  of  others,  or  to  descend  to  their  children, 
or  to  descend  to  all  their  heirs  however  remote.  When 
you  hear  of  a  man  ^cing  a  freeholder,  it  means  that 


he  has  a  house,  or  land,  or  something  connected  with 
land,  in  one  of  these  four  modes.  If  he  holds  a 
house  or  land  for  a  term  of  years  only,  or  at  the 
w^ll  of  his  landlord,  he  iis  not  a  freeholder,  and  his 
property  in  tlie  house  or  land  is  not  real  property. 
The  real  property  in  the  house  or  land  belongs  to  the 
landlord;  and  the  tenant  has  merely  a  right  of 
occupation  for  a  certain  period,  which  the  law  regards 
as  personal  property. 

Thus,  if  a  farmer  is  about  to  make  his  Will,  and 
wishes  to  dispose  of  his  farm,  he  must  consider 
whether  it  belongs  to  him  absolutely,  or  whether  he 
has  it  on  a  lease  for  lives,  or  on  a  lease  for  years,  or 
at  will.  If  he  has  it  absolutely,  or  on  a  lease  for 
lives,  it  is  real  property:  if  for  years,  or  at  will,  per- 
sonal property  only. 

It  is  plain  that,  for  one  person  who  is  the  owner 
of  any  real  property,  there  are  hundreds  who  have 
personal  property  helonffn^  to  them.  There  is  scarcely 
any  one,  however  poor,  who  has  not  some  personal 
property  to  dispose  of,  while  the  owners  of  freehold 
lands  and  houses  are  few  in  comparison,  and  those 
generally  of  the  richer  sort.  ]^or  this  reason,  and 
because  Wills  of  real  property  are  much  more  difficult 
to  frame,  and  reqnire  much  more  knowledge  of  law, 
than  Wills  of  personal  property,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  entirely  to  the  latter  sort  of  Wills,  and  shall 
net  venture  to  give  any  instructions  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  real  property,  beyond  one  remark,  which  we 
cannot  forbear  making,  because  the  wishes  of  testators 
have  been  so  often  frustrated  by  their  ignorance  of  a 
very  simple  point. 

If  you  bequeath  a  ring,  or  a  sum  of  money,  or 
any  personal  property,  to  A.  B.  without  saying  any 
thing  more,  A.  B.  will  take  your  legacy  absolutely 
and  for  ever,  and  may  do  with  it  what  he  pleases,  as 
you  no  doubt  intended  he  should.  If  you  intended 
otherwise,  you  would  most  likely  have  said,  "  I  give 
it  to  A.  B.  to  be  enjoyed  during  his  life,  and  afterwards 
to  go  to  C.  D."  Here,  therefore,  the  law  agrees  with 
the  common  sense  of  testators. 

But  if  you  bequeath  a  freehold  house,  or  farm,  or 
any  real  property,  to  A.  B.,  without  saying  any  thing 
more,  A.  B.  will  take  this  bequest  only  for  his  life, 
and  not  absolutely  ^  and,  at  his  death,  the  hoiise  or 
farm  will  not  pass  by  his  Will,  or  go  to  his  children 
or  heirs,  but  will  come  back  to  the  person  who  then 
happens  to  be  your  heir.  Here  tjie  law  often 
disappoints  the  common  sense  of  testators;  and,  if 
therefore  you  wish  the  house  or  farm  to  go  to  A.  B. 
absolutely,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ring,  or  the 
money,  you  must  bequeath  it  "  to  A.  B.  and  his  heirs.'* 

This  is  all  we  shall  allow  ourselv'es  to  say  about 
real  property;  and  whatever  future  papers  may  appear 
on  this  subject,  must  be  understood  to  apply  to  Wills 
of  personal  property  alone.  W. 

[To  be  continued.] 


It  is  the  best  and  longest  lesson,  to  learn  how  to  die ;  and 
of  surest  use:  which  alone  if  we  take  not  out,  it  were 
better  not  to  have  lived.  Oh  vain  studies  of  men,  how  to 
walk  through  Rome  streets  all  day  in  the  shade;  how  to 
square  circles,  how  to  correct  mis-written  copies,  to  ^toh- 
up  old  words  from  forgetfiilness,  and  a  thousatid  other  like 
points  of  idle  skill;  whilst  the  main  care  St  life  and  death 
is  neglected. — ^Bishop  Hall. 


Whbn  we  think  of  death,  a  thousand  sins,  which  we  have 
trode  as  worms  beneath  our  feet,  rise  up  against  us  iiaming 
serpents.-^SiR  Walter  Scott. 


Wk  are  too  apt  to  misjudge  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
when  we  wish  them  w\th  our  own  wishes. — Skbltok* 
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NCftBS  FRbiit  A  TRAVELLERS  SCRAP  BOOK. 
No.  I.    A  NiQHT  AT  St.  Bernard's. 

It  was  early  in  Aagust,  and  it  may  have  been  rather  too 
late  in  the  dav,  when  I  stept  out  of  the  Eagle  Inn  at 
Marti^ny,  in  full  expectation  of  reaching,  long  ere  the  sun 
went  down,  the  far-famed  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
To  see  this  celebrated  spot,  or  rather,  to  see  and  to  fondle 
the  celebrated  Dogs*,  nad  been  a  long-cherished  hope, 
to  which  a  thousand  romantic  ideas  were  attached. 

The  distance  from  Martigny  to  the  Great  St.  Bernard  is 
about  thirty  miles.  We  had  not  advanced  far  in  the  deep 
ra\ine  between  the  terraced  rocks,  through  which  the  road 
lies,  before  the  sun  had  made  it  little  better  than  a  furnace; 
I  felt  a  lassitude,  weariness,  and  thirst,  at  first  distressing, 
then  agonizing;  at  the  sight  of  every  fVcsh  spring,  which 
ever  and  anon  crossed  our  path,  hastening  downwards  into 
the  foaming  Drance  beneath,  I  took  out  my  folded  leather 
throe-coniered  cup,  and  drank  heartily. 

This  was  perceived  by  the  Guide,  who  cautioned  me 
that  all  the  springs  on  this  eastern  side  of  the  defile  were 
strongly  impregnated  with  lead,  aiid  that  if  X  continued  to 
drink  of  them,  1  should  never  reach  the  Hospice  alive. 
With  my  parched  lips  and  throat,  to  be  told  not  to  drink, 
when,  such  was  the  roar  of  the  torrent  on  all  sides,  I 
could  scarcely  hear  the  guide  speak,  seemed  nonsense,  and  1 
observed,  that,  as  thfere  was  no  poison  in  the  glacier  torrent 
of  the  Drance,  which  was  tumbling  apd  foaming  and 
thundering  along  its  rocliy  bed,  surely  I  might  drink  of 
that  stream  without  danger?  To  this  he  assented,  remark- 
ing that  it  was  one  of  tlie  few  glacier  torrents  of  which  it 
was  safe  to  drink;  but  he  knew  at  the  same  time  that, 
from  the  depth  of  its  channel,  It  would  be  next  to  impossible 
for  me  to  get  suflBciently  near  to  drink  of  it.     . 

The  road,  till  noon,  ran  along  that  side  of  the  tavine 
which  exposed  us  to  the  full  glare  of  the  mornuig  sun ; 
after  noon,  it  took  a  turn  over  the  torrent,  and,,  conse- 
quently, so  long  as  there  was  any  sun  shining,  we  had  it. 
Another  inconvenience  was,  that  the  road  was  one  con- 
tinued ascent,  becoming  sensibly  steeper  at  ever^  quarter 
of  a  mile,  till  even  the  larches  disappear,  a  certain  si^^n  of 
the  height  in  the  mountain^pass  to.wliich  we  had  attamed* 
We  were  still  six  miles  from  the  Hospice ;  six  miles  of 
steep  and  rugl^ed  road,  amiddt  huge  fragments  of  rocks 
scattered  on  all  sides  in  the  little  plains  amo^g  which  the 
road  winds  its  way.  Here  vegetation  entirely  ceases ;  Qn 
all  sidea  is  desolation  and  a  desert.  If  a  plant  happens  to 
take  root  during  the  few  sunny  days  that  shine  out  upon 
this  land  of  fogs,  the  avalanches,  the  frost-riven  rocks 
that  are  incessantly  falling  from  the  heights,  dislodge  from 
its  temporary  bed  every  thing  that  grows,  and  carry  it  down 
to  the  depths  of  the  dell,  where  it  is  again  covered  in 
another  year  by  hew  wrecks  and  ruins. 

The  sight  of  all  this  ruin,  together  with  the  rapidly- 
increasing  coldness  of  the  air,  and  the  certainty  that  for 
the  six  remaining  miles  not  even  a  log-hut  would  be  met 
with,  urged  me  to  renewed  efforts,  especially  when  I  con- 
sidered what  my  chief  companion  might  endure  in  mind 
and  body,  if  we  were  overtaken  by  night  amidst  such  fear- 
ful and  desolate  scenery.  Having  wrapped  her  well  round 
with  an  ample  dreadnought  travelling-cloak,  I  roused  my- 
self to  renewed  exertions  by  my  endeavours  to  cheer  her. 

At  length  the  sun  set;  when  that  disappeared,  nigh^ 
prcfiently  followed,  and  darkness  began  to  gather  very 
gloomily  around  us.  Fortunately,  however,  our  road  now 
lay  no  longer  altogether  among  the  black  and  gloomy 
rocks,  but  among  masses  and  fields  of  white  and  glistening 
snow.  After  a  few  minutes'  silence*  the  voice  of  the  guide 
was  heard ;— •*  Cheer  up,"  he  said,  "turn  one  corner  more, 
and  then  the  Hospice."  Onward  we  went,  with  right  merry 
hearts,  and,  turning  the  snow-covered  rock,  immediately  in 
front  of  ns  appeared  the  building,  dimly  seen,  but  apparently 
of  vast  dimensions ;  lights  appearing  in  various  windows  of 
its  extensive  front.  Before  we  reached  the  building,  several 
figures,  bearing  lights,  issued  from  the  front  entrance,  and 
the  noble  dogs,  coming  up  quietly  and  gently  to  our  sides, 
wagged  their  tails  and  brushed  our  sides,  giving  us,  in 
their  way,  a  hearty  welcome.  . 

By  this  time  we  were  surrounded  by  the  Monks  them- 
selves, and  most  kindly-welcomed.  They  led  us  to  the  door, 
aided  the  party  in  dismounting,  and  ushered  us  into  a  noble 
hall,  where,  shivering,  weary,  hungry,  and  exhausted,  as 
we  all  were,  every  thing  for  our  comfort  was  immediately 
apread  before  us.  The  sudden  contrast  of  the  last  minute 
•  S^  Saturday  Afa^aiine,  Vol,  11.,  P«  ^^7. 


partook,  indeed,  of  the  magical ;  not  a  minute  before,  we 
were  cheerless,  half-frozen,  miserable,  destitute  travellers, 
making  our  painful  way  to  an  unknown  asylum,  through 
fields  of  snow  and  among  mountains  of  i^.  Now  we 
stood  in  a  spacious  hali,  lighted  up  to  its  most  distant  corners 
by  a  magnificent  fire,  pile  upon  pile  of  wood  crackling  and 
flaming,  and  betokening  fh)m  its  ample  hearth  the  kind, 
and  abounding,  and  considerate  hospitality  that  prevailed 
in  this  noble  institution.  A  table  of  ample  dimensions  was 
prepared  for  a  liberal  meal;  glasses  glittered  over  its  whole 
surface ;  thirty  or  forty  bottles  of  wine  stood  by  the  side  of 
as  many  plates,  and  about  a  score  of  English  gentlemen 
rose  from  their  seats  to  congratulate  us  on  our  safe  arrival, 
and  to  announce  that  now  we  had  arrived,  the  supper  would 
be  served. 

Upon  this  we  retired  to  our  several  sleeping  apartments, 
to  which  the  monks  themselves  conducted  us,  to  make 
such  preparation  as  a  few  minutes  would  permit.  Here, 
again,  was  new  matter  for  astonishment.  In  the  apartment 
we  were  to  occupy  was  a  flaming  wood-fire,  abundance  of 
hot  water,  a  regular  English  fbur-post  full-sized  bedstead, 
with  scarlet  moreen  hangings,  a  capital  feather-bed,  and 
every  other  comfort  that  we  could  desire  in  our  own  bed- 
room at  our  own  English  dwelling.  I  was  literally 
astounded;  wherever  we  turned,  we  saw  around  us  in  this 
house,  placed  as  It  is  among  eternal  snows  in  the  loftiest 
Alps,  comforts,  nay,  luxuries,  literally  English,  which  wo 
had  not  met  with  even  in  the  first-rate  hotels  of  Paris,  or 
in  the  well-furnished  hotels  of  the  German  cities. 

When  we  rejoined  the  party,  we  found  a  multitude  of  hot 
dishes  smokins  on  the  table,  and  our  appearance  was  the 
signal  for  eacn  to  bo  seated.  I  appeal  to  all  who  have 
supped  at  the  Grand  St.  Bernard*  whether  they  ever  met 
with  a  better  selected  variety  of  viands,  than  they  met 
with  at  this  hospitable  board.  There  was  great  variety; 
dishes  suited  to  every  taste,  te  every  conscience;  meats  and 
vegetables  in  .abundance ;  but  no  ostentation,  no  pro- 
fusion; enough  and  to  spare  appeared  to  be  the  rule  of 
the  house. 

Much  care  and  foresight  are  required  to  provide  all  this 
abundance  in  due  season,  and  to  preserve  and  husband  it  in 
such  a  wilderness  as  that  in  wbicn  the  Hospice  is  placed. 
The  whole  of  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life  whicji 
were  spread  before  us ;  the  wood  for  the  fires ;  the  fodder 
for  the  cattle ;  weighty  articles  and  bulky ;  are  all  brought 
en  the  backs  of  mules,  from  distant  vallies  and  the  still 
more  distant  plains  of  Italy. . 

I  have  travelled  far  and  wide  on  the  Continent,  and  have 
eaten  fruit  in  every  city^  and  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Italy ; 
at  Florence,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Genoa»  and  Naples,  and  can 
safely  say,  that  never  on  the  Continent  did  I  eat  peaches, 
and  nectarines,  and  grapes,  superior  in  flavour  to  thoso 
of  which  I  that  night  partook  at  the  Hospice  of  St. 
Bernard,  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  a  person  more  desirous 
to  please,  or  more  affable  and  intelligent,  than  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  care  of  strangers  was  at  that  time 
intrusted.  About  half-past  ten  o'clock,  we  retired  to 
our  several  rooms.  The  fatigues  of  the  day  had  pre- 
pared me  fhlly  to  enjoy  the  clean  and  excellent  bed  which 
was  provided  for  me.  In  the  morning,  the  fire  was 
burning  bright  in  my  room,  and  I  felt  that  the  keen 
mountain  air  had  given  me  a  good  appetite.  A  noble 
breakfast  was  ready  in  the  cheerM  hall  where  we  had 
supped  the  previous  evening. 

breakftist  being  ehded,  our  intelligent  friend  led  the 
t^ay  to  a  cabinet  of  Roman  coins  and  antiquities,  found 
in  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple  that  once  stood  near  this 
spot ;  from  whence  we  repaired  to  the  site  of  the  temple 
itself.  No  sooner,  however,  had  we  fairly  passed  through 
the  ftont  door,  than  we  were  enveloped  in  clouds:  a  fog  we 
called  it,  but  such  a  fog  1  We  could  distinguish  no  object 
whatever  at  four  yards*  distance.  Upon  turning  a  sharp 
rock,  which  lay  at  right  angles  to  our  path,  we  disturbed, 
and  almost  trod  upon,  a  noble  eagle ;  up  he  sprang,  with  a 
whiz  and  a  scream;  before  we  recovered  from  our  sur- 
prise, he  had  cleaved  through  the  clopds.  and  was  pcrliaps 
soaring  with  expanded  wing  in  the  full  light  of  the  glorious 
We  proceeded  to  the  ruins,  but  pre>ious  visiters  had 


sun. 


already  carried  off  almost  every  morsel  of  brick  and  marblo 
that  had  ever  belonged  to  them. 

Returning  to  the  Hospice,  we  visited  the  chapel,  in 
search  of  the  alms-box,  and  as  we  had  been  treated  like 
princes,  I  do  hope,  that  none  of  us  acted  like  beggars,  or 
dropped  into  the  box  a  less  sum  than  was  due  to  tho 
I  hospitality  with  which  we  had  beeir  treated.    There  was, 
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bowever,  no  one  in  the  ohapel  bat  ounelvea;  tre  niight, 
Lherefbre,  have  l«ft  it  without  giving  ft  tou,  or  the  Hospice 
iltogether,  without  entering  the  chapel,  or  making  the 
■lifChtest  acknowledgement. 

But  here  were  no  tenanta  to  fee,  no  bills  to  p*;;  the 
occommodation  and  fhre  inferior  in  nothing  to  thou  sup- 
plied by  the  flnt  hoteli  in  Europe,  such  u  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  uked  for;  and  all  thii  aceonipanied  with 
the  most  polite  attention,  and  the  leut  possible  appearance 
of  providing.  Such  are  the  arrangement*  at  toe  justly- 
fuincd  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  such  is  the 
willing  testimony  that  a  grateful  tisveller  pays,  for  the 
kindness  he  once  there  received. 

But  I  have  tarried  long  on  this  mountain-pass,  and  must 
prepare  to  descend  fntia  it,  not,  however,  without  taking 
leave,  and  again  caressing  our  four-footed  fiivourites.  One, 
who  had  of  himself  saved  several  lives,  was  especially 
pointed  out  as  invaluable,  from  his  superior  sagacity  and 
courage.  Immense  were  the  obligations  that  travellers  owed 
to  this  noble  animal,  and  wonderAil  and  pleasing  were 
the  anecdotas  recorded  gf  him.  His  three  companion!  had 
also  their  meed  of  praise ;  but  they  were  younger,  and  had 
not  seen  so  much  service. 

After  long  delay,  and  uuch  petting  and  patting  and 
caressing,  we  at  length  took  final  leave  of  these  powerftil, 
sagacious,  gentle,  and  interesting  dog*;  their  subaequeat 
fate  is  melancholy.    Within  four  months  thitn  the  day  wa 

Krtcd  from  them,  they  were  carried  down  into  the  deepeat 
pths  of  an  awfUl  ravine,  and  buried  many  hundred  feet 
deep,  by  an  unlooked-for  and  desolating  snow  avalanche, 
which  was  set  in  motion  by  a  drilt  wind.  One  of  them, 
whicli  had  not  advanced  io  fkr  in  the  defile  as  the  rest, 
was  saved ;  the  others  were  never  again  seen  nor  heard 
of.  Scarcely  any  occurrence  could  have  created  greater 
■  n  at  the  Hospice  than  this  melancholy  > '  ■ 


e  dan^i 


respects  irreparable,  for  such  at  the  time 
3us  state  of  Uie  paases,  that  it  waa  impos- 
sible to  call  In  their  two  or  three  remaining  dogs  from 
Martigny  and  Sion.  Even  when  they  arrived,  considerable 
time  must  elapse  betbre  their  sagacity  could  be  sufficiently 
exercised  to  enable  them  to  track  the  footsteps  of  man  be- 
neath the  snow,  which,  fkUing  for  days  and  weeks  together, 
obliterated  every  path. 

Ai  easy  would  it  be  to  steer  a  ship  throu^  the  densest 
foga,  with  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars  visible  for  week* 
togMhw,  M  fix  uj  odb  to  find  tbeii  way  acnw  thii  moun- 


tain in  the  snow-storms.  Yet  will  these  animals  track  their 
way  with  sagacity;  and  certainty,  under  the  moat  trying  ditS- 
cultie*.  Mountains  may  fall,  as  they  did  on  thia  occasion, 
or  a  sudden  change  of  wind  raiae  in  an  instant  whiriwinda 
of  snow,  or  hurl  down  an  avalanche,  and  the  faithful  guides 
may  themselves  be  overwhelmed  with  destruction;  butthesa 
are  casualties,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  dogs  escape  as 
they  do,  since  they  are  every  day  engaged  in  the  same  peril- 
ous work; — treadingra  vines,  and  passing  under  overhanging 
masses  of  snow,  where  no  foot  but  their  own  durst  ventura 
within  perhaps  a  mile  of  the  spot,  and  where  one  aingle 
bark  would  tiring  down  mountain-mauM  to  their  oertain 
destruction. 

On  the  previous  evening,  we  had  not  observed  a  small 
low  atone  building,  about  a  mile  below  the  summit  (^  the 
pass.  On  our  return,  seeing  a  large  window  open,  but 
strongly  grated,  I  looked  in,  and  saw  lying  on  the  floor, 
extended  at  full  length,  three  dead  bodies.  One,  the 
freshest  of  the  three,  bad  been  laying  there  about  nine 
months;  he  wa*  an  Italian,  apparently  a  muleteer,  and  u 
that  is  rather  a  swarthy  tribe,  I  could  peroaive  no  difference 
in  the  complexion  between  the  dead  specimen  and  the 
living  race.  The  others  were  darker  stiU;  tbev  bad  been 
Iving  there,  one  of  them  two,  the  other  nearly  three  years ; 
Uie  clothes  of  this  last  were  fast  falling  to  dec»;  the  akin 
of  Au  face,  and  the  apparent  hardness  of  his  moacles, 
reminded  me  of  old  tanned  ox  hide,  (or  the  lole  of  shoes, 
stamped  or  punched  out  to  aa  to  resemble  human  featurea. 
The  fbatnna  of  all  were  diacemihle,  and  I  ahoold  judg« 
distinctly  recocnisabie,  more  especially  those  of  the  Italian. 
These  bodies  bad  been  diaooveied  by  the  doga  under  lb* 
snow,  and  not  having  been  inquired  Or,  and  bong  unknown, 
they  were  laid  out  to  be  claimed,  dressed  pmdaelr  as  when 
found.  So  great  is  the  degree  of  cold  in  theae  hign  r^ions, 
that  bodies  placed  here  never  decay.  In  time  they  dry  ap 
like  mummies,  but  that  is  the  only  change  they  nndertjo ; 
here,  however,  they  remain,  till  they  can  no  hui^wr  be 
recognised  by  their  features  or  their  dothea,  and  if  not 
then  claimed  they  an  buried.  E.  D.  R. 
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EGYPTIAN    ANTIQUITIES. 
MUMMIES. 


Manvfacturxs,  Mdiiiiies,  &c. 
TaB  ancient  Egyptians  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  several  manofactures,  to  a  degree  which  is 
really  surprising.  Their  linen  inanafactare  had  a 
perfection  equal  to  our  own ;  for  in  many  of  their 
painted  figures  we  find  the  garments  represented  quite 
transparent;  and  among  the  foldings  of  the  mam- 
mies, Belzoni  observed  cloth  as  fine  as  onr  common 
muslin,  rery  strong,  and  of  an  even  texture*.     It 

*  Hr.  Buil  MDDUin.inhia  T^nix^ii  en  Lavgkttr,  aUtatlhecue 
of  kpirtr,  ie^D«t  vhoiD  an  actian  wu  brought  id  1S3 1,  for  iofriag- 
inc  a  [latent,  defcudinit  himself  in  the  folluwinc  rcmaikablg  manaer. 
The  qurMion  «w,  whether  th«  plantifi^a  mods  of  moving  caoTui 
ifii  Dj^i*  or  not.  A  witnen  declared,  thai  il  wai  kaown  and 
'  pni^abi  man  dian  two  thoawod  jttn  ago !  And  he  proved  bis 
T.watd*  bl  refenini  to  the  cerecloth  of  an  Egjpuan  mammy  of 
ifknovledrcd  uiliquitjr.  The  aiiecdiil«ii  giiea  more  fall ]>  in  Ihe 
«riw%  Mafi".  Vol.  !■  p.  S33. 

Tot.  IV. 


may  be  worth  stating  here,  that  round  the  mammy 
of  Horsiesi,  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  thret: 
thousand  years  old,  which  was  lately  opened,  and 
now  lies  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  were  found 
pieces  of  linen  of  tvtien  different  degrees  of  texture; 
varying  from  that  of  sail-cloth  to  mnslin;  and  in 
colour,  from  a  deep  brown  to  a  pale  delicate  yellow  : 
some  of  the  pieces  bore  evident  marks  of  having 
been  anciently  rfom^.  The  weight  of  the  linen  alone 
amounted  to  thirty-one  pounds.  The  Egyptians 
had  also  the  art  of  tanning  leather,  and  staining  it 
with  various  colours,  as  we  do  morocco ;  and  they 
knew  the  method  of  embossing  it.  They  were  skilful 
in  making  glass,  some  of  which  was  of  a  beantiM 
black.  Pliny  proves  from  this,  that  glass-making 
was  very  anciently  praqfiecd.  Besides  enamellii^, 
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the  Urt  of  dldifig  vail  in  greet  perfection  among 
them,  ap4  tbey  could  beat  gold  nearly  as  thin  as 
it  ia  done  in  the  present  day.  They  knew,  also,  how 
to  cast  bronze  and  copper,  and  to  form  the  latter 
into  sheets ;  and  they  had  a  metaUic  composition  not 
Unlike  our  lead.  Carved  works  were  very  common ; 
and  the  art  of  varnishing,  and  baking  the  varnish  on 
clay.  Was  so  complete,  that  travellers  have  doubted 
^whether  it  could  be  successfully  imitated  at  present, 
ttiey  also  possessed  skill  in  painting,  and  in  the 
Wnding  of  colours,  some  of  which,  on  the  walls  of 
the  temples  and  the  lids  of  the  mummy-cases,  have 
a  brilliancy  and  apparent  freshness,  which  betoken 
no  small  skill  in  their  composition. 

Indeed,  the  more  we  read  and  reflect  on  the  works 
of  the  early  Egyptians,  the  more  we  are  astonished. 
Among  the  ancient  tombs,  M.  ChampoUion  found 
several  highly-interesting  drawings,  supplying  par- 
ticulars of  the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  people 
in  the  different  professions,  arts,  and  manufactures, 
of  the  modes  they  pursued  in  agriculture,  in  building ; 
in  trades,  in  military  affairs,  singing,  music,  and 
dancmg ;  in  the  rearing  of  tbeir  cattle  3  in  portrait- 
painting  ^  in  games,  and  exercises;  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  and  household  economy ;  in 
historical  and  religious  monuments  3  in  navigation, 
and  in  zoology. 

Mummies,  and  Embalming. 

When  any  person  died,  says  Diodorus,  the  whole  of 
his  family,  and  all  his  friends,  quitted  their  usual 
habits,  and  put  on  mourning,  abstaining,  during  the 
period  of  lamentation,  from  the  bath,  and  from  the 
use  of  wine  and  other  luxuries.  They  seem  to  have 
had  a  notion,  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
soul  would  be  re-united  to  the  body  on  earth,  and  so 
they  endeavoured  io  preserve  the  mortal  frame  as  a 
fit  residence  for  its  future  guest.  The  expense  of  the 
funerals  was  regulated  by  three  different  scales, 
which  made  them  costly,  moderate,  or  cheap.  £250 
sterling,  it  is  supposed,  would  pay  for  the  best  style 
of  embalming  a  body;  the  second  charge  about 
£6D;  and  for  the  third  method  a  trifling  sum  was 
demanded.  Thus  the  various  classes  of  people  may 
generally  be  distinguished  by  the  mode  of  their 
preservation. 

Among  the  Egyptians  were  a  set  of  persons,  who, 
like  our  undertakers,  took  upon  themselves  the 
whole  service  of  the  funeral  for  a  stipulated  amount. 
Proper  officers  were  then  employed  to  perform  their 
respective  parts.  The  duty  of  the  first  was  to  mark 
out  how  the  dissection  was  to  be  made  in  the  left 
flanfc  for  the  purpose  of  embalming :  this  was  exe- 
cuted by  another  officer  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone) 
and  the  task,  as  seeming  to  imply  disrespect  and 
cruelty  towards  the  dead,  was  so  hateful  and  degrading, 
as  to  oblige  the  dissector  instantly  to  fly,  as  if  he 
had  committed  a  crime,  those  about  pursuing  and 
assailing  him  with  stones: — a  superstitious  practice, 
by  which  they  probably  thought  to  compound  with 
their  consciences  for  an  act  considered  sinful  in 
itself. 

At  the  disappearance  of  the  dissector,  the  embalmers 
came  forward.  They  were  a  kind  of  caste,  hereditary 
in  Egypt,  were  held  in  high  respect,  looked  upon  as 
sacred,  and  permitted  to  have  access  to  the  temples, 
and  to  associate  with  the  priests.  They  removed 
from  the  body  of  the  deceased  the  parts  most 
susceptible  of  decay,  washing  the  rest  with  palm  wine 
and  filling  it  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  various 
sorts  of  spices.  After  this  the  body  was  put  into 
salt  for  about  forty  days.  When  Moses,  therefore, 
says  that  forty  days  were  employed  in  embalming 


Jacob,  we  axe  to  understand  hfm  ter  meaning  the 
forty  dayd  of  hii  continuing  in  the  s^t  of  nitre, 
without  including  the  thirty  days  passed  in  perform- 
ing the  above-mentioned  ceremonies;  so  that,  in  the 
whole,  they  mourned  seventy  days  in  Egypt,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  Moses. 

It  is  always  valuable  and  interesting  to  perceive 
ancient  customs,  as  handed  down  by  genera  histo- 
rians, illustrating  the  inspired  records  of  Holy  Writ. 
The  passages  alluded  to  are  curious,  and  obviously 
refer  to  the  point  before  us :  And  Joseph  commanded  his 
servants  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his  father:  and  the 
physicians  embalmed  Israel.  And  forty  days  were  fuU 
filled  for  him;  for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those 
which  are  embalmed;  and  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him 
threescore  and  ten  elay^.— Gen.  l.  2,  3.  And  again, 
at  verse  26,  So  Joseph  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten 
years  old;  and 'they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  in  a 
coffin  in  Egypt. 

After  swathing  the  body  in  fine  lawn  bandages, 
glued  together  with  a  thin  but  powerful  gum,  they 
spread  over  it  the  richest  perfumes.  The  precious 
trust  was  afterwards  returned  into  the  hands  of  the 
relations,  so  entirely  preserved,  that  not  only  the  figure 
and  the  lineaments  of  the  face  appeared  unchanged, 
but  even  the  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes  were  not  dis- 
turbed. Thus  some  of  the  Egyptians  kept  the  bodies 
of  their  ancestors  in  their  houses,  in  open  cases,  or 
with  glass  before  them,  "  not  thinking  it  right  that  the 
features  of  their  dead  relations  should  be  unknown 
or  forgotten  by  their  own  kindred."  For  the  preva- 
lence of  this  strange  custom  at  a  certain  period, 
there  is  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  who  wrote  about 
fifty  years  before  the  Christian  sera:  and  Lucian 
(a.  D.  150)  mentions  his  having  been  present  when 
mummies  were  placed  on  seats  at  table,  as  if  they 
had  been  alive.  It  is  fair  to  conclude,  however, 
that  the  bodies,  instead  of  remaining,  in  this  way, 
above-ground,  were  generally  swathed  round  in 
folds  of  cere-cloth,  strongly  saturated  with  asphal- 
tunt,  or  a  bituminous  pitch;  that  they  were  then 
deposited  in  a  chest  or  coffin^  according  to  the  rank 
or  wealth  of  the  party,  and  consigned  to  the  silent 
tomb. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  various  cases  or  coffins  which  contain  mum- 
mies. These  were  usually  made  of  sycamore,  unlike 
our  sypamore ;  some  of  the  large  cases  contain  others 
within  them,  either  of  wood  or  painted  plaster. 
The  inner  cases  are  sometimes  fitted  to  the  body, 
othei*s  are  only  covers  to  the  body.  Many  of  the 
outer  cases  are  plain,  others  slightly  ornamented, 
and  some  literally  covered  with  well-painted  figures. 
Of  the  latter  description  is  that  represented  to  the 
left  of  the  reader  in  the  Engraving  in  page  153  of 
this  Volume.  The  original,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Musettm,  (Eighth  Room,  Case  3,)  was  found 
by  some  Arabs  in  one  of  the  fields  of  the  dead  at 
Sakara,  near  Cairo,  and  sent  to  England  by  Captain 
LethieuUier  in  1722.  The  inscription,  when  read 
according  to  the  principles  of  Dr.  Young  and  Cham- 
poUion, tells  us,  that  the  person  whose  body  it 
origin^ly  contained,  was  named  Arouni,  or  Arouini, 
the  son  of  Sarsares,  or  Sarasaris ;  for  as  there  are 
no  vowels  in  the  middle  of  the  words,  the  names 
cannot  be  determined  with  perfect  exactness.  He 
appears  to  have  been  of  royal  blood :  for  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Cjentr^,  begins  with  the  words,  "  Jioyal 
Devotions  to  Phtah-Sokari,''  like  the  Papyrus  of  the 
Bubastite  Princes,  given  in  ChampoUion  s  Precis, 
pi.  XV.  The  mummy  with  the  gilt  face,  which  is 
in  the  adjoining  case.  No.  2,  appears  not  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  this  coifin,  although  it  wa8 
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taken  out  of  it  *,  for  it  is  the  body  of  a  priestess^ 
whose  name  was  Tsennofrfe*. 

The  paintings  on  the  coffins,  generally  refer  to  the 
entrance  of  the  deceased  into  his  new  state  of  exist- 
ence. Thus,  in  one  of  the  compartments  of  the 
coffin  of  Horsiesi,  a  priest  of  Thebes,  whose  mummy 
was  lately  opened  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  there  Is  a  remarkable  group,  emblematic 
one  might  imagine,  of  a  future  trial.  The  god, 
Osiris,  with  bis  usual  high  cap  on  his  head,  and  sitting 
on  his  throne,  receives  a  person,  probably  the  de- 
ceased, who  is  introduced  by  a  hawk-headed  deity. 
Behind  the  throne  stand  two  female  figures,  the  fore- 
most supposed  to  be  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris,  in  attend- 
ance on  the  god.  Below  these  are  two  pairs  of  female 
forms  in  separate  rows,  with  ample  wings  extending 
from  their  arms,  the  lower  pair  having  the  faces  of 
birds.  Above,  as  well  as  below  all  these  devices, 
appears  the  Scarabaus,  or  sacred  beetle  :  an  air  of 
extreme  absurdity  is  given  to  one  of  these  insects, 
by  its  having  the  head  of  a  hawk. 

'  The  beetle  was  considered  by  the  Egyptians  to  repre- 
sent the  sun;  and  one,  formed  of  stone  or  baked 
earth,  is  frequently  found,  next  to  the  skin,  on  the 
breast  of  the  human  mummy.  Such  is  the  case  with 
that  of  Horsiesi,  a  stone  beetle,  of  a  pale  yellow, 
being  still  attached  to  the  body;  and  above  it,  round 
the  mummy's  neck,  are  six  or  seven  small  pieces  of 
different-coloured  pottery  strung  together,  probably 
for  amulets.  The  body  looks  dark  and  charred,  as 
if  burnt ;  and  its  general  appearance  would  lead,  as 
in  other  instances,  to  the  opinion,  that  it  had  been 
violently  heated  when  the  bandages  were  applied. 
The  latter  appear  to  have  been  put  on  wet.  False 
eyes  of  enamel  have  been  inserted  in  the  sockets. 
This  latter  peculiarity  Belzoni  often  observed  in  the 
mummies  of  priests ;  who  always  appeared  folded  in 
a  most  careful  manner,  such  as  to  show  the  great 
respect  in  which  their  office  was  held.  Their  arms 
and  legs,  he  remarks,  were  not  enclosed  in  the  same 
envelope  with  the  body,  as  in  the  common  mode,  but 
were  bandaged  separately,  even  the  fingers  and  toes 
being  thus  preserved  distinct. 

Belzoni  saw  some  mummies  with  sandals  of  coloured 
leather  on  the  feet,  and  bracelets  on  the  arms  and 
wrists.  He  tells  us  that  the  coffins  were  always 
placed  horizontally,  in  rows,  within  the  sepulchres. 
He  entered  some  tombs,  which  contained  the  mum- 
mies of  inferior  creatures,  (mingled  with  those  of 
human  beings) ;  such  as  bulls,  cows,  monkeys,  dogs, 
cats,  crocodiles t,  fish,  and  birds;  and  one  tomb  was 
filled  with  nothing  but  cats},  carefully  folded  in  red 

*  It  is  well  known  that  tho  Arabs,  when  in  search  of  gain  among 
the  tombs,  have,  on  retuming  the  mummies,  frequently  put  them 
into  wrone  cases. 

t  The  Crocodile  was  held  sacred  at  Thebes.  Ombos,  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Lake  Moeris,  and  in  other  parts  of  Egypt.  At  Arsinoe,  the 
priests  nourished  one,  to  which  the  name  of  Suchus  was  given  ;  it 
was  fed  upon  bread,  flesh,  and  wine,  offered  to  it  by  strangers  ;  it  was 
preserved  in  a  particular  lake,  and,  whilst  reposing,  the  priests  ap- 
proached the  animal,  opened  his  mouth,  and  put  the  food  within  Us 
jaws  ;  after  his  repast,  it  usually  descended  into  the  water,  and  swam 
away,  but  it  would  suffer  itself  to  be  handled ;  and  pendants  of  gold 
and  precious  stones  were  placed  about  it.  Strabo  relates  that  his 
host,  a  man  of  consideration,  conducted  him  and  his  companions 
to  the  lake,  and  that  he  there  saw  the  Crocodile  at  the  border  ;  ihat 
one  of  the  priests  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  animal, 
opened  his  mouth  and  placed  within  it  a  cakO)  another  a  portion  of 
flesh,  and  a  third  poured  in  some  wine.  The  repast  thus  made, 
the  animal  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  to  receive  from  other  hands 
similar  marks  of  attention. — Pettxohew. 

t  Innumerable  heaps  of  cats,  in  an  embalmed  state,  have  been 
discovered  in  certain  districts.  "  The  carcases  of  dead  cats,"  says 
Herodotus,  "  are  removed  into  sacred  apartments,  and  afler  they 
save  been  embalmed,  they  are  reverently  entombed  in  the  town  of 
Bubastis*  This  animal  was  held  by  these  idolaters  sacred  to  the 
moon."  If  a  cat  was  killed,  either  designedly  or  by  accident,  the  un- 
fortunate offender  was  punished  with  death.  They  must  have  had 
plenty  of  these  animals.  How  strange  it  seems,  that  at  a  city  in 
Kgypt,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  7000  Komans  were  killed  by  the 
EgyptxKDsJa  ft  tumulti  b^ause  ft  Romcm  soldier^bad  killed  ft  cat ! 


and  white  linen,  the  head  covered  by  a  mask,  repre- 
senting the  cat  within.  For  a  specimen  of  these 
instances  of  "  solemn  mockery,"  we  refer  to  the 
prints  at  the  head  of  our  present  paper;  they  are 
taken  from  the  engravings  which  illustrate  Belzoni*s 
travels,  and  represent  the  embalmed  bodies  of  some 
of  the  animals  held  sacred  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Enough  has  now  been  stated,  to  convey  some 
general  information  on  these  curious  and  interesting 
points.  But  wc  cannot  conclude  without  remarking, 
that  ancient  as  was  the  custom  of  embalming  the 
human  body,  that  of  interment  is  certainly  the  moat 
ancient,  and  religious.  It  restores  to  the  earth  what 
was  originally  taken  from  it ;  and,  by  the  analogy  of 
nature  as  well  as  the  word  of  Divine  Revelation,  pre- 
pares our  minds  to  expect  a  restoration  of  our  bodies. 
For  as,  in  the  sowing  "  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain, 
we  sow  not  that  body  that  shall  be,'*  rising  as  wheat  does 
in  a  far  different  state;  so  He,  whose  almighty  power 
can  unite  bone  to  its  bone,  and  sinew  to  its  sinew, 
will  give  to  his  reasonable  creature,  man,  "  a  body  as 
it  has  pleased  Him.*'  And  surely  we  can  never  dwell 
on  the  besotted  ignorance  and  superstition  of  heathen 
people,  without  a  feeling  of  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
the  blessings  we  enjoy  as  Christians.  We  are  thus 
reminded,  also,  of  the  reasonableness,  nay,  the  ne- 
cessity, of  that  distinct  Revelation  which  God  made 
to  man.  For  here  we  observe  that,  with  all  their 
boasted  skill,  a  mighty  people  "  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened* 
Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools, 
and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  Uke  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things."  How 
important,  then,  how  necessary,  were  the  divinely- 
vouchsafed  means  of  '*  casting  down  imagination$ 
and  every  high  thiog  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  God."  M. 


SOCIETY.    VI. 
The  Desirb  of  Gain. 

The  savage  is  commonly  found  to  be  covetous, 
frequently  violent  in  seeking  any  object  which  he 
needs,  or  which  his  fancy  is  set  on.  He  is  not,  indeed, 
so  steady,  or  so  careful  in  his  pursuit  of  gain,  as  the 
civilized  man ;  but  this  is  from  the  general  unstea- 
diness, and  thoughtlessness  of  his  character;  not 
from  his  being  engrossed  by  higher  views.  What 
keeps  him  poor,  in  addition  to  want  of  skiU,  and 
insec^ity  of  property,  is  not  a  noble  contempt  of 
riches,  but  ^  love  of  sluggish  torpor,  and  of  present 
indulgence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  persons 
as  are  the  dregs  of  a  civilized  community:  they  are 
idle,  thoughtless,  improvident;  but  thievish.  Sad  as 
it  is  to  behold,  as  we  may  in  our  own  cotmtry,  crowds 
of  beings  of  such  high  powers,  and  such  a  high 
destination  as  man,  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
merely  outward  and  earthly  objects,  engaged  ia 
schemes  for  attaining  wealth  and  worldly  increase, 
without  any  high  object  in  pursuing  them ;  we  must 
remember,  that  the  savage  is  not  above  such  a  life, 
but  below  it.  It  is  not  because  he  loves  virtue  more 
than  wealth,  the  goods  of  the  mind  more  than  those 
of  fortune,  the  next  world  more  than  the  present, 
that  he  takes  so  little  thought  for  the  morrow ;  but 
from  want  of  forethought,  and  habitual  self-controL 
The  civilized  man  too  often  directs  those  qualities  of 
forethought  and  self-control  to  an  unworthy  end; 
the  savage  is  .deficient  in  the  qualities  themselves. 
The  one  is  a  stream  flowing,  too  often,  in  a  wrong 
channel,  and  which  needs  to  have  its  course  altered. 
The  other  i9  a  stagnant  pool, 
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The  Employment  of  Gain. 

A  MAN^  for  instance,  who  has  scraped  together  a 
large  share  of  wealth,  as  in  the  progress  of  society 
naturally  takes  place,  may  be  so  selfishly  disposed, 
that  he  would  willingly  spend  all  his  riches  on  him- 
self, without  a  thought  of  doing  good  to  others. 
But  though  there  are  various  modes  of  expenditure, 
some  more,  and  some  less  useful  to  the  public,  in 
which  he  may  employ  it,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him 
to  keep  it  entirely  to  himself.  Directly,  or  indirectly, 
be  will  always  be  feeding  labourers  with  it.  He  may 
employ  them  in  producing  something  which  will  add 
to  the  stock  of  national  wealth;  in  which  case,  he 
will  be  enriching  the  community.  But,  if  he  employ 
them  in  making  lace,  or  diving  for  pearls,  to  add  to 
the  splendour  of  his  dress,  or  in  pulling  down  his 
house,  and  rebuilding  it  after  some  fancy  of  his  own, 
or  in  waiting  at  his  table,  he  still  maintains  them. 
He  is  no  more  consuming  his  money  himself,  than 
if  he  had  thought  fit  to  give  to  those  who  now 
work  for  him,  the  bread  they  eat,  leaving  them  to 
sit  idle.  The  only  difference  is,  that  they  are  at 
work,  instead  of  doing  nothing,  and  that  they  feel 
that  they  are  earning  their  own  bread,  instead  of 
being  fed  by  charity. 

It  is  only  when  a  rich  man  lays  down  in  forest, 
like  William  the  Conqueror,  a  quantity  of  fertile 
land,  or  in  some  such  way  lessens  the  means  of 
human  subsistence,  that  his  wealth  is  mischievous  to 
the  community. 

At  the  first  glance,  some  are  apt  to  fancy  when  they 
see  a  rich  man,  whose  income  is  a  hundred  times  as 
much  as  suffices  to  maintain  a  poor  man's  family, 
that  if  he  were  stripped  of  all,  and  his  wealth 
divided,  a  hundred  poor  families  additional  might 
thus  obtain  subsistence ;  but  this,  it  is  plain,  would 
not  be  the  case,  even  when  the  income  was  spent 
in  a  vain  and  selfish  manner. 

Capital. 

A  VERY  large  portion  of  the  wealth  that  exists  in 
a  country  is  employed  in  procuring  a  further  increase 
of  wealth ;  in  other  words,  is  employed  as  Capital. 
Wealth  so  employed,  is  a  most  important  agent 
for  the  production  of  wealth;  so  important  indeed, 
that  the  first  beginnings  of  it  must  have  been  attained 
with  extreme  ditficulty,  since  labour  is  comparatively 
helpless  without  it. 

Com  is-  raised  by  labour,  but  com  is  needed  both 
to  sow  the  laud,  and  to  support  the  labourer  till  the 
harvest  is  ripe.  The  tools  with  which  he  works  are 
produced  by  other  tools  :  the  handle  of  the  axe  with 
which  he  fells  the  wood,  came  from  the  wood,  and 
the  iron  of  it  was  dug  from  the  mine  with  iron 
implements. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  calculate  the  checks  to 
the  first  few  steps,  when  stakes  and  sharp  stones  were 
the  tools,  and  the  labourer's  subsistence  was  the 
wild  product  of  the  earth,  and  the  flesh  of  wild 
animals.  It  is,  however,  plain,  that  each  succeeding 
step  must  have  been  easier,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  effective  than  the  preceding,  till  at  length  the 
various  contrivances  for  abridging  labour,  that  is, 
making  labour  more  productive,  enabled  a  large 
share  of  the  community  to  live  free  from  all  share 
in  the  labour  of  producing  the  necessaries  of  life, 
while  yet  the  whole  population,  though  immensely 
increased  in  numbers,  were  better  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged,  than  any  had  been  in  that  earlier  stage, 
\irhen  every  one,  above  a  certain  age,  was  compelled 
to  labour  for  his  daily  food.  D. 

A  PLAUSIBLE  insignificant  word,  in  the  moudiof  an  expert 
demagogue,  is  a  dangerous  and  a  dreadful  weapon. — South. 


THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD. 

No.  VI.    Thk  Assault  and  Capture  of  Badajoz. 

Badajoz,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
Estremadura,  and  a  fortified  city  of  considerable 
strength,  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Gtiadiana,  near  to  the  spot  where  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Gcvora.  As  it  is  little 
more  than  four  miles  distant  from  the  frontier  of 
Portugal,  it  has  always  been  considered  an  important 
fortress,  both  as  affording  facilities  for  an  irruption 
into  that  kindom,  and  as  a  powerftil  barrier  against 
invasion  therefrom.  The  Goths  captured  it  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  Moors  in  the  eighth ;  and  Alphonso 
of  Castile,  re-conquered  it  in  1230.  In  all  the  later 
wars  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  formed  one  of 
the  places  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  used  to  collect 
their  armies,  before  they  entered  their  enemy's 
country;  and  though  possessing  little  advantage  of 
natural  strength,  it  had  been  well  fortified. 

Early  in  1811,  whilst  Massena  was  at  Santarem, 
and  the  allied  army  was  sheltered  within  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  a  detachment  from  Sbult's  army,  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  advanced  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  Massena  across  the  Tagus,  and  pro- 
ceeded accordingly  to  reduce  the  fortresses  which 
the  Spaniards  still  held,  and  which  it  was  necessary 
to  secure,  before  they  entered  Portugal.  Badajoz 
was  thus  besieged;  and  after  a  defence  of  about 
six  weeks,  it  surrendered  to  the  French ;  but  when 
Massena  had  retreated  from  Portugal,  Lord  Wel- 
lington determined  to  attempt  its  recovery. 

Marshal  Beresford  had  been  directed  to  advance 
upon  Badajoz ;  but  he  had  scarcely  invested  it,, 
when  the  approach  of  Soult  with  a  powerful  army, 
obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  collect  all  his 
force,  wherewith  to  meet  that  marshal.  The  battle 
of  Albuhera  followed,  in  which  the  French  were 
completely  defeated,  though  with  a  most  severe  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  victors.  Lord  Wellington  arrived 
in  Beresford*s  camp  soon  after  the  battle,  and  the 
siege  of  Badajoz  was  then  resumed,  and  continued 
under  his  own  direction.  But  the  British  army  was 
so  deficient  in  all  the  requisites  for  conducting  an 
operation  of  this  description,  that  its  efforts  were 
attended  with  very  little  success;  and  as  the  com- 
bined French  armies,  to  the  number  of  70,000  men, 
were  approaching.  Lord  Wellington  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  attempt,  and  retiring 
within  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

Few  operations  of  moment  occurred  in  the  autumn 
of  1811 ;  but  Wellington  was  silently  preparing  for 
a  second  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  was  attacked 
and  carried  with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  in  the 
beginning  of  1 8 1 2.  He  then  advanced  against  Bada- 
joz, which  had  once  already  resisted  his  efforts  to 
reduce  it.  The  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  quite 
confounded  the  French ;  it  awoke  them  to  a  full  sense 
of  the  rapid  energy  of  their  opponent,  and  this 
circumstance  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Earl  of 
Wellington,  (for  he  had  been  raised  to  the  Earldom 
in  consequence  of  that  brilliant  exploit,)  to  mask  with 
the  greatest  caution,  his  intended  operation  against 
Badajoz.  A  powerAil  battering-train  was  embarked 
on  board  ships  of  heavy  tonnage  at  Lisbon;  those 
ships  put  to  sea,  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  when  they 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  port,  the  guns  were  re- 
shipped  into  vessels  of  a  smaller  size,  which  conveyed 
them  up  the  Sadao,  (a  small  river  entering  the  sea 
a  little  below  the  Tagus,  near  Setuval,)  to  Alcacer  do 
Sal,  where  animal's  were  procured  without  difficulty, 
to  drag  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana. 

At  Elvas,  an  extensive  fortress  only  three  leagncs 
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distant  from  Badajoz,  n  large  supply  of  fascines  * 
and  gubinuat  was  {jrapured,  and  as  these  might  have 
bei-u  merely  for  the  use  of  that  place,  the  circum- 
etance  excited  no  suspicion  of  their  real  deatiuation. 
By  the  exercise  of  thusc  precautions,  it  was  not  till 
the  day  bt^forc  Lord  Wellington  arrived  at  Elvas, 
that  the  French  governor  of  Badajoz  (Baron  Philip- 
pou)  knew  the  extensive  nature  of  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  against  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, an  able  man,  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
engineers  in  the  Imperial  onny;  5000  chosen  troops, 
composed  his  garrison,  and  he  had  inspired  them  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  hy  his  previous  successful 
defences  against  Beresford  and  Wellington.  Theplace, 
too,  hod  been  greatly  strengthened  since  then  by 
the  construction  of  esteneive  additional  works,  and 
altogether  the  fortifications  were  truly  formidable, 
especially  to  on  army  so  deficient  in  eogineers  as  was 
the  British. 

We  have  said  that  Badajoz  stands  on  the  left,  or 
south  bank,  of  the  Guadiana,  and  thus  the  town 
was,  on  its  north,  protected  by  that  river.  On 
the  land-side  it  was  surrounded  by  a  chain  of 
eight  forts,  which  commencing  from  the  river,  ran 
in  one  continuous  line  along  the  western,  the 
southern,  and  part  of  the  eastern  front ;  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  last  front  being  defended  down  to 
the;  water  by  an  old  Moorish  castle,  standing  on  a 
bold  and  rocky  height,  and  over-topping  all  the  other 
works.  At  the  bottom  of  this  hill  meandered  the 
amall  rivulet  of  the  RivcUas,  which,  skirting  along 
the  base  of  the  whole  eastern  line  of  fortifications, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Guadiana  under  the  frowning 
walls  of  the  castle  itself.  But  these  were  not  the 
only  defences  of  the  town  :  within  200  yards  of  the 
soath-wcstem  comer  of  the  body  of  the  place  stood 
a  detached  fort,  named  La*  Pardaterat ;  and  about 
twice  that  distance  from  the-  south-eastern  comer, 
'  A  kind  of  ftgciti  Rikde  of  nnill  branchea  of  treea  or  bnuhwood, 
and  OMd  for  variaiu  puipoua,  at  for  coverinK  ihe  workmen  engaged 
in  nukini  ippTmche*  to  an  caemjr'g  ronibcalion,  oc  for  filling  up 

t  Ontr  bukcH,  of  t  cyliadricil  form,  uaed  for  ainiilar  purpoMt 


and,  consequently,  on  the  outsrde  of  the  nvulet 
■Rivellas,  was  another  similar  outwork,  called  La 
Picurina ;  both  of  these  works  were  strong.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Guadiana  were  three  forts  ;  one 
at  the  head  of  the  only  bridge  leading  across  that 
river  into  the  town,  and  the  others  securing  the  com- 
manding positions ;  but,  as  the  attack  was,  in  the 
present  case,  confined  to  the  left  bank,  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  them  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  British  army  being  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  the  first  object  to  be  accomplished  was  to  throw 
a  pontoon;  bridge  across;  this  was. effected  on  the 
16tli  of  March,  and  three  divisions  of  infantry  cross- 
ing, invested  the  place  without  opposition.  On  the 
following  day  Lord  Wellington,  accompanied  by  his 
engineers,  carefully  reconnoitered  the  defences.  The 
south-eastem  part  of  the  walls  seemed  to  oBer  the 
fairest  chance  of  success,  and  there  it  was  deter- 
mined to  batter  them.  This  could  he  done  from  the 
hill  on  which  the  Picurina  redoubt  stood,  and  that 
redoubt  it  was  resolved  must  he  carried,  and  con- 
nected with  the  first  parallel.  The  plan  was  hazard- 
ous, but  it  was  the  only  one  hy  which  there  was  a 
chance  of  success.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  close 
of  evening,  3000  men  broke  ground  before  La  Picu- 
rina, at  the  distance  of  160  yards.  The  night  was 
dark  and  stormy,  and  the  rain  fell  in  heavy  and  un- 
interrupted torrents  ;  but  the  workmen  dug  sttmtly  at 
the  trenches,  and  when  the  mists  of  morning  cleared 
away,  the  enemy  beheld  with  surprise  the  completion 
of  the  first  line.  The  rain,  however,  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British ;  the  men  were  soon  working  up 
to  their  hips  in  water,  and  it  was  not  till  the  night  i^ 
the  24th  that  the  batteries  could  be  completed,  and 
the  guns  dragged  into  them  through  the  slough. 
On  the  25th  their  fire  was  opened,  and  La  Picurina 
was  stormed  and  captured  that  same  night. 

The  fort  was  quickly  dismantled  before  momrngi 
and  the  British  engineers  pushed  forward  theii 
second   parallel  with  great  succesa.     On  the  31st, 
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two  batteries,  armed  with  twenty-six  heavy  guns, 
opened  their  fire,  and  for  six  days  did  they  continue 
with  such  execution,  that  the  enemy's  batteries  were 
nearly  crippled,  and  three  breaches  effected  in  their 
walls.  The  assault  was,  therefore^  fixed  for  that  night 
(March  6,)  at  ten  o'clock.  Two  principal  attempts 
were  to  be  made  simultaneously ;  one  to  storm  the 
breaches,  the  other  to  assail  the  castle,  and  gain  it  by  an 
escalade  of  its  stupendous  walls,  thirty-five  feet  in 
height.  At  eight  o'clock  the  troops  were  all  assembled 
in  battle  array ;  the  night  was  dark  and  misty  ;  the 
batteries  on  both  sides  were  silent,  and  the  stillness 
of  the  scene  gave  no  token  of  the  storm  that  was 
approaching.  Meantime  Philippon  and  his  ttusty 
men  were  active,  and  called  to  their  aid  all  the  skill 
and  resotirces  they  possessed. 

At  length  the  preparations  of  the  British  were 
completed 5  and  "all,"  says  a  writer  in  the  United 
Service  Journal,  '*  was  now  in  readiness ;  the  soldiers, 
unincumbered  by  their  knapsacks,  their  stocks  off, 
their  shirt-collars  unbuttoned,  their  trowsers  tucked 
up  to  the  knee,  their  tattered  jackets,  so  worn  out, 
as  to  render  the  regiment  they  belonged  to  barely 
recognisable}  their  huge  whiskers,  and  bronzed 
faces,  which  several  hard-fought  campaigns  had 
changed  from  their  natural  hue  j  but,  above  all,  their 
self-confidence,  devoid  of  boast  or  bravado,  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  an  invincible  host." 

Picton's  division  moved  against  the  castle,  and 
reached  the  rivulet  at  its  foot,  unseen  and  undis- 
turbed j  but  suddenly  the  enemy's  fireballs  flashed 
forth,  and  lighted  up  to  view  the  mass  that  was  ad- 
vancing. A  loud  shout  burst  at  once  from  the  assail- 
ants 5  dashing  across  the  Rivellas,  knee-deep,  they 
soon  gained  the  foot  of  the  castle  wall,  and  there  the 
flames  of  the  combustiles,  shedding  a  strong  glare  on 
all  sides,  displayed  to  them  the  formidable  obstacles 
they  had  to  encounter.  The  high  and  rugged  ram- 
parts above  were  crowned  with  a  host  of  veterans, 
each  having  eight  loaded  firelocks  beside  him}  at 
intervals  were  distributed  pikes  of  an  enormous 
length,  with  crooks  attached  to  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  grappling  with  the  ladders;  rocks  of  ponderous 
size,  with  shells,  hand-grenades,  and  missiles  of  all 
descriptions,  were  gathered  on  the  wall,  in  fearful 
plenty,  ready  to  be  hurled  in  an  instant  on  the 
assailants'  heads  beneath;  and  to  complete  the 
murderous  picture,  batteries  of  guns,  charged  to  the 
very  muzzle  with  case  and  grape  shot,  were  already 
blazing  away  from  the  projecting  portions  of  the 
ramparts,  on  either  side  of  the  British  masses. 
Despite  this  storm,  the  ladders  were  boldly  dragged 
into  the  ditch }  and  each,  so  soon  as  planted  against 
the  lofty  battlements,  was  quickly  mounted,  and 
crowded  from  top  to  bottom.  But  in  vain  did  the 
assailants  strive  to  reach  the  top;  those  that  escaped 
the  pike-thrusts  were  shattered  to  atoms  by  the 
cross-fire  from  the  side  batteries,  or  fell  impaled  upon 
the  bayonets  of  their  comrades  in  the  ditch  below. 
The  carnage  became  dreadful,  officers  and  men  were 
struck  down  thickly,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
division  was  soon  cut  off.  Two  ladders  were  at  length 
fixed,  and  a  few  brave  men  soon  reached  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  there  fought  fiercely  with  its  brave 
defenders.  By  such  deeds  as  these  a  footing  was 
gained,  the  defence  began  to  slacken,  other  ladders 
were  reared,  and  then  a  general  rush  came  on  and 
the  castle  was  won. 

Meantime,  a  fearful  scene  was  acting  at  the 
breaches.  Ten  thousand  men  moved  silently  up  the 
glacis*,  undiscovered}  but  when  at  that  spot  their 
footsteps  were  heard,  and  at  once  "darkness  was 

'  •  The  glacis  is  the  elope  leading  up  to  the  outer  edge  of 
V^e  ditch« 


converted  into  light,  torches  blazed  along  the  battle- 
ments, and  a  spectator,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
walls,  could  distinguish  the  features  of  the  contending 
parties.  A  battery  of  mortars,  doubly  loaded  with 
grenades,  and  a  blaze  of  musketry,  unlike  anything 
hitherto  witnessed  by  the  oldest  soldier,  opened  a 
taurderous  fire  against  the  two  divisions ;  but,  un- 
shaken by  its  effects,  they  pressed  onward  and  jumped 
into  the  ditch." 

Great  confasion  arose  from  ignorance  of  the 
route  to  the  several  breaches^  and  a  general  rush  was 
made  to  that  on  the  left}  but  there  was  seen  \ht 
fulness  of  the  enemy's  resources,  immediately  in 
front  of  it,  sixty  fourteen-inch  shells  were  ranged 
round,  and  lightly  covered  with  earth,  so  as  to  be 
hidden  from  vieW}  csusks,  filled  with  tarred  straw, 
powder  and  loaded  grenades,  were  placed  along  the 
trenches,  and  large  shells  with  them.  The  face  of 
the  bre^h  itself  was  blocked  by  sloping  planks, 
studded  with  lone  sharp  spikes,  and  edged  at  top 
with  glittering  saore-blades,  forfned  into  chevaux  de 
frise,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  trunks  of  large  trees, 
which  were  chained,  like  a  boom,  across  the  entrance } 
and  beyond  this  frightful  barrier  stood  3000  men, 
ranged  in  trenches  cut  into  successive  tiers,  and 
calmly  waiting,  each  with  eight  muskets  beside  him, 
until  it  should  be  forced. 

The  assailants  rushed  boldly  forward,  but  the 
enemy's  fire  was  too  murderous  to  be  withstood,  and 
their  skilful  devices  were  horribly  effective.  All 
attempts  to  force  the  breach  were  useless,  and  at 
length  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  But,  in  the 
meanwhile,  Picton  had  taken  the  castle,  and  General 
Leith  had  effected  an  entrance  at  another  part  of 
the  walls }  the  breaches  were  then  evacuated  by 
their  brave  defenders,  and  Count  Philippon  retired 
across  the  bridge  to  Fort  S.  Christoval,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  At  day-light  the  white  flag 
was  hoisted,  in  token  of  submission,  and  he  and  his 
garrison  surrendered. 

And  now  commenced  a  frightful  scene:  one  of 
those  scenes  which  renders  war  doubly  horrible,  and 
which  are  disgraceful  to  human  nature.  Before 
six  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  its  capture,  the  rich 
and  beautiful  town  of  Badajoz,  was  plunged  into  all 
the  horrors  that  are  invariably  attendant  upon  a 
capture  by  assault.  All  order  was  at  an  end.  The 
fine  and  gallant  army,  inflamed  by  maddening 
draughts  of  wines  and  brandy,  burst  upon  the 
ill-fated  inhabitants.  With  intoxication,  the  soldiers 
became  reckless}  and  msult,  and  injury  followed. 
As  soon  as  fresh  troops  could  be  brought  up, 
they  were  marched  in,  and  order  was  at  length 
restored.  The  captured  plunder,  was  deposited  in 
the  camp,  and  a  regular  market  there  held  for  its 
sale  and  exchange.  By  noon,  on  the  9th,  all  the 
confusion  had  ceased,  and  the  troops  resumed  the 
orderly  appearance  they  possessed  three  weeks  before, 
the  only  change  visible,  being  the  thinness  of  their 
ralhkS}  for  they  had  suffered  much,  5000  men  having 
been  killed  and  wounded  during  the  siege. 

MAXIMS. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  others  for  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  because  it  is  cheap. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hanger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pains  have  those  evils  cost  us  which  have 
never  happened. 

9.  Take  every  thing  bj  its  smooth  handU 

10.  When  angry  count  tea  before  yoq  speak;  if  very 
an^r}',  count  a  hundreds 
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Thb  great  examples  of  Bacon,  of  Mflton*  of  Newton,  of 
Locke,  and  of  others,  happen  to  he  directly  against  the 
popular  inference,  that  a  certain  wildness  of  eccentricity 
and  thoughtlessness  of  conduct,  are  the  necessary  accompa- 
niments of  talent,  and  the  sure  indications  of  genius. 
Because  some  have  united  these  extravagancies  with  great 
demonstrations  of  talent,  as  a  Rous$eau,  a  Chatterton,  a 
Savage,  a  Burns*  or  a  Byron,  others,  finding  it  less  difficult 
to  he  eccentric  than  to  be  brilliant,  have  therefore  adopted 
the  one,  in  the  hope  that  the  world  would  give  them  credit 
for  the  other.  But  the  greatest  genius  is  never  so  great 
as  when  it  is  chastised  and  subdued  by  the  highest  reason : 
it  is  from  such  a  combination,  like  that  of  Bucephalus, 
reined  in  by  Alexander,  that  the  most  powerful  efforts  have 
been  produced.  And  be  it  remembered,  that  minds  of  the 
very  highest  order,  who  have  given  an  unrestrained  course 
to  their  caprice,  or  to  their  passions,  would  have  been  so 
much  higher  by  subduing  them;  and  that  so  far  from 
presuming  that  the  world  would  give  them  credit  for  talent, 
on  the  score  of  their  aberrations  and  their  extravagancies, 
ell  that  they  dared  hope  or  expect  has  been,  that  the  world 
would  pardon  and  overlook  those  extravagancies,  on  account 
of  the  various  and  manifold  proofs  they  were  constantly 
exhibiting,  of  superior  acquirement  and  inspiration.  We 
mi^ht  also  add,  that  the  good  effects  of  talent  are  universal, 
the  e\'il  of  its  blemishes  confined.  The  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun  benefit  all,  and  are  by  all  enjoyed ;  uxe  spots  on  his 
surface  are  discoverable  only  to  the  jew.  But  the  lower 
order  of  aspirers  to  fame  and  talent,  have  pursued  a  very 
different  course;  instead  of  exhibiting  talent,  in  the  hope 
that  the  world  would  forgive  their  eccentricities,  they  have 
exhibited  only  their  eccentricities,  in  the  hope  that  the 
world  would  give  them  credit  for  talent. — Lacon, 

The  misery  of  human  life  is  made  up  of  large  masses,  each 
separated  from  the  other  by  certain  intervals.  One  year 
the  death  of  a  child ;  years  after,  a  failure  in  trade ;  after 
another  longer  or  shorter  inten-al,  a  daughter  may  have 
married  unhappily ; — in  all  but  the  singularly  unfortunate, 
the  integral  parts  that  compose  the  sum  total  of  the  unhap- 
piness  of  a  man  s  life  are  easily  counted  and  distinctly 
remembered.  The  happiness  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  is 
made  up  of  minute  fractions;  the  little  soon-forgotten 
charities  of  a  kiss,  a  smile,  a  kind  look,  a  heartfelt  compli- 
ment in  the  disguise  of  playful  raillery,  and  the  countless 
other  infinitesimals  of  pleasurable  thought  and  genial 
feeli  ng. Coleri  dgk. 

The  humble  Dr.  Sanderson  had  so  conquered  all  repining 
and  ambitious  thoughts,  and  with  tliem  all  other  unruly 
passions,  that  if  the  accidents  of  the  day  proved  to  his 
danger  or  damage,  yet  he  both  began  and  ended  it  with  an 
even  and  undisturbed  quietness ;  always  praising  God  that 
he  had  not  withdrawn  food  and  raiment  from  him  and  his 
poor  family ;  nor  suffered  him  to  violate  his  conscience  for 
his  safety,  or  to  support  himself  or  them  in  a  more  splendid 
or  plentiful  condition ;  and  that  he  therefore  resolved  with 
l>a\id,  *'  that  his  praise  should  be  always  in  his  mouth  " — 
IzAAK  Walton. 


There  is  nothing  which  mankind  are  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty brought  to  believe  or  assent  to,  as  a  religion,  wherein 
the  corruptions  of  their  nature  are  condemned,  and  their 
sensual  pleasures  restrained  and  mortified,  although  it  is 
a  religion  infinitely  excellent  in  itself,  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  them. — Skelton. 


The  very  night  before  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  suffered  death, 
she  addressed  the  following  exhortation  to  her  beloved 
sister,  the  Lady  Katherine  Grey  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
end  of  a  Gr«.*ek  Testament  "  I  have  here  sent  you,  good 
sister  Katherine,  a  book,  which,  though  it  be  not  outwardly 
trimmed  with  gold,  yet  inwardly  it  is  more  worth  than 
pretrious  stones.  It  is  the  book,  dear  sister,  of  the  law  of 
the  Lord:  it  is  his  Testament  and  last  will,  which  he 
bequeathed  unto  us  wretches;  which  shall  lead  you  to  the 
path  of  eternal  life." Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  only  our  mortal  duration  that  we  measure  by  visible 
and  measurable  Objects ;  and  there  is  nothing  mournful  in 
the  contemplation  for  one  who  knows  that  the  Creator 
made  him  to  bo  the  image  of  his  own  eternity,  and  who 
f  ;els,  that  in  the  desire  for  immortality,  he  has  sure  proof 
of  bis  c?pacity  for  it. S  out  hey. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
No.  II.     Carisbrooke  Castle. 

Among  the  fortresses  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  Cai<s- 
brooke  Castle  claims  the  pre-eminence  from  its  great 
antiquity^  no  less  than  from  its  having  been  that,  in 
which  the  unhappy  Charles,  having  iirst  retired  to  it 
for  refuge,  was  treacherously  detained  a  prisoner  by 
the  parliament,  from  November  1 647,  to  September 
in  the  following  year. 

The  following  account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
made  by  the  unfortunate  monarch  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  soon  to  be  his  murderers, 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

A  faithful  follower,  of  the  name  of  Firebrace, 
having  obtained  permission  to  attend  upon  the  king 
as  one  of  his  pages,  made  use  of  the  opportunities 
this  appointment  afforded  him,  in  consulting  with 
Charles,  and  devising  schemes  by  which  his  escape 
might  be  effected.  Among  other  plans,  Firebrace 
proposed  bis  getting  out  of  the  chamber- window, 
and  fearing  the  bars  might  render  the  passage  too 
narrow,  he  proposed  cutting  them  with  a  saw ;  but 
the  king,  objecting  the  danger  of  a  discovery,  com- 
manded him  to  prepare  all  things  else  for  his 
departure,  being  confident  he  could  get  through  the 
window,  having  tried  with  his  head,  and  judging  that 
where  the  head  could  pass,  the  body  would  easily 
foUow.  The  design  was  imparted  to  some  trusty 
friends,  and  with  them,  the  following  plan  of  opera- 
tion was  agreed  upon.  At  the  time  appointed, 
Firebrace  was  to  throw  something  up  against  the 
window  of  the  king*s  apartment,  as  a  signal  that  all 
was  clear,  on  which  the  king  was  to  let  himself  down 
by  a  cord  provided  for  that  purpose  -,  Firebrace  was 
then,  under  favour  of  the  darkness,  to  conduct  him 
across  the  court  to  the  main  wall  of  the  Castle,  from 
which  he  was  agaiii  to  descend  into  the  ditch,  by 
means  of  another  cord  with  a  stick  fastened  across  it, 
serving  as  a  seat.  Beyond  this  wall  was  the  counter- 
scarp, which  being  low,  might  easily  be  ascended, 
and  near  this  place,  two  other  friends,  Worsley  and 
Osborne,  were  to  be  ready  mounted,  having  a  spare 
horse,  with  pistols  and  boots,  for  the  king,  while  a 
fourth,  Mr.  Newland,  remained  at  the  sea-side  with  a 
large  boat,  ready  to  convey  his  majesty  wherever  he 
should  think  fit  to  direct. 

At  the  appointed  time,  aH  things  being  in  readiness, 
and  every  one  instructed  in  his  part,  Firebrace  gave 
the  expected  signal,  on  which  the  king  attempted  to  get 
out  of  the  window;  but  found,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  he  had  been  fatally  mistaken ;  for,  although  he 
found  an  easy  passage  for  his  head,  he  stuck  fast 
between  the  breast  and  shoulders,  without  the  power  of 
advancing  or  returning ;  but  having  the  instant  before 
mistrusted  something  of  this  nature,  he  had  tied  a 
piece  of  cord  to  the  bar  of  the  window,  by  the  means  of 
which  he  might  force  himself  back  again.  Firebrace 
heard  him  groan,  without  being  able  to  afford  him  the 
least  assistance;  however,  the  king  at  length,  with 
much  difficulty,  having  released  himself  from  the  win- 
dow, placed  a  candle  in  it,  as  an  intimation  that  his 
attempt  was  frustrated.  Had  not  this  unfortunate 
impediment  occurred,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to 
believe  his  escape  might  have  been  effected.  Other 
attempts  equally  unsuccessful  were  afterwards  made, 
which  only  tended  to  increase  the  rigour  of  the 
king's  confinement  "The  final  catastrophe,"  says 
Sir  R.  Worsley,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken, 
"  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  recital  here:  to  say 
that  the  unhappy  monarch  was  entirely  blameless, 
might,  perhaps,  be  deemed  too  bold  an  assertion ;  on 
the  other  hand,  to  judge  of  his  character  by  revo- 
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lution-principlefl,  would  be  both  unjust  and  absurd ; 
poKgibly,  whea  the  prert^tive  and  powera  claimed 
and  exercised  hy  bis  predecessors  are  taken  into 
consideration,  his  tragical  end  may  be  thought  more 
than  BO  expiation  of  his  errors.  With  regard  to  his 
enemies,  although  liberty  and  religion  were  their 
preleitded  motives,  power  and  emolument  were  their 
real  incentives)  and  that  tribunal,  which  doomed 
their  sovereign  to  death  for  a  breach  of  the  law, 
were  the-mselves  assembled,  and  acted,  contrary  to, 
and  in  defiance  of  those  very  laws." 

The  Castle  appears,  by  Domesday-book,  to  have 
been  built  by  William  Fitz-Osbome,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, and  the  first  lard  of  the  island,  soon  after  the 
Norman  conquest.  It  stands  on  a  small  hill  S.W. 
of  the  town  of  Newport,  and  overlooking  the  village 
of  Carisbrooke.  The  walls  of  the  original  fortress 
cover  aboat  an  acre  and  a  half,  these  are  surrounded 
by  a  more  modem  fortification,  faced  with  stone,  of 
an  irregular  pentagonal  form,  defended  by  five 
bastions ;  these  outworks,  which  are  in  circuit  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  encompassed  by  a  deep 
ditch,  include  in  the  whole  about  twenty  acres :  they 
were  added  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as 
the  fortifications  of  Antwerp,  and  by  the  same  engi- 
neer, Genebella,  an  Italian. 

The  entrance  (represented  in  tbe  engraving)  is  on 
the  west  side  between  two  bastions,  tbrongh  a  small 
stone  gateway,  on  the  arch  of  which  is  the  date, 
"  1598,"  with  the  initial  letters  "  E.  R." 

This  gate  leads  to  a  second  (see  engraving),  of 
much  greater  antiquity,  machicolated  and  flanked  by 
two  large  round  towers.  This  was  built  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  On  entering  the  area,  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  its  enclosed  cemetery, 
is  seen  on  the  right  hand ;  the  present  building  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel,  endowed 
when  Domesday-book  was  compiled.  ~  Over  the  door 
-  is  carved  "G.  ii.  1738)"  showing  the  date  of  the 
present  building.  On  the  left  hand  arc  the'  ruins  of 
some  buildings,  said  to  be  those  in  which  Charles 
tbe  Fitwt  was  confined)  and  «  window  is  shown  for 


that  through  which  he  attempted  to  escape.  Beyond 
these  are  the  barracks  and  governor's  house. 

In  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  base-court,  on  a  mount 
raised  considerably  above  the  other  buildings,  stands 
the  donjon,  or  keep )  its  figure  is  an  irregular  polygon : 
the  ascent  to  it  i«  by  seventy-two  steps  at  the  side 
of  the  mount.  This  bears  marks  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  was  probably  a  fortress  of  the  Saxons  j 
round  which,  Fitz-Osbome  erected  the  outer  walls. 

Under  a  small  building  in  the  castle- yard  b  a  well 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  deep,  whence  the  water 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison  was  drawn  by  means  of  a 
large  wheel  turned  by  an  ass. 

These  ruins,  as  well  from  their  situation  as  from 
the  historic  scenes  witb  which  they  are  connected, 
are  all  worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller. — E.  A.  I. 


Oft  have  I  climbed  with  weary  step  the  brow. 

Of  your  steep  mouiid,  whose  time-embrDwaed  walls. 

And  rampires,  frown  o'er  the  soft  vale  below. 

So  frown'd  thy  towers,  when  to  thy  gXaomy  halls 

By  rebel  bands  the  mnrlyr'd  Charles  Was  led. 

When  the  rude  vulgar  mock'd  their  Sov'reign's  woe. 

And  giant  Faction  rear'd  her  suilty  bead, 

'  Midst  din  of  arms,  and  natioii  a  overthrow ;  , 

The  nyat  victim's  calm,  yet  plaining  eye. 

As  up  this  steep  he  bent  his  weary  way. 

Yet  more  mgjestic  seetn'd  'midst  stiirii  adversity; 

Still  'mid  thMD  tottering  walls  my  steps  I'll  stay. 

Still  'mid  these  ruins  drop  a  pityinr  tear. 

And  muse  in  sodneu  over  Cbaries  s  bier. W.  G.  A. 


Oua  principles  are  the  springs  of  our  actions;  our  actions 
the  springs  of  our  happiness  and  misery.  Too  much  care 
therefore,  cannot  be  employed  ia  formmg  our  principles 
— Skblton. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER.  [ 
There  is  probaVly  no  period  more  interesting,  or 
important,  in  history,  than  that  which  is  comprised 
in  the  biography  of  this  celebrated  man.  The  ex- 
actions of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  the  lax  discipline  of 
the  Popish'- clergy,  the  distresses  of  the  people,  and 
that  spirit  of  scriptural  and  general  investigation, 
which  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing  had  created  and  confirmed,  aU 
tended  to  aid  the  progress  of  that  important  reli- 
gious Reformation,  to  effect  which,  by  the  will  of 
Providence,  he  was  the  happy  instrument  and  cause. 

Bom  at  Isleben,  in  Saxony,  on  November  10th, 
1483,  of  humble  and  obscure  descent,  Luther  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  a  very  early  period  by  his 
energy  and  abilities.  He  studied  first  at  Magdeburg, 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Eysenach,  a  city  of 
T^uringia,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and 
entered,  in  1501,  the  University  of  Erfurt,  going 
throi^h  the  usu«U  courses  of  logic  and  philosophy. 

At  the  ^ge  of  twenty,  he  took  his  Master's  Degree, 
an^j  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  parents, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law.  His  mind, 
very  much  aUve  to  serious  sentiments,  was,  however, 
considerably  i^ected  and  Infiuenced  by  the  death  of 
a  compankm  by  his  side,  in  a  violent  thunder-storm; 
and  tliia*  together  with  tiis  naturally  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  temper,  induced  him  to  retire  into  a 
convent  of  A^g^stinian  frisMTS  -,  nor  could  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends  divert  k^hn  from  a  course,  which  he 
thought  hjs,  duty  to  his  Creator  compelled  him  to 
adopt.  Hei<e  he  soo^  acquired  great  reputation  lor 
learning,  a^d  having  idap  found  a  copy  of  the  Biibde 
in  the  library  of  his  monastery,  he  gave  up  all  otl^ 
pursuits  for  its  constant  study. 

The  great  progir^s  which  he  made,  and  the  name  for 
sanctity  a^id  ^ruaition  which  he  had  acquired,  induced 
Frederic,  Elector  nf  Saxony,  to  appoint  him  Professor 
of  Philosophy  «nd  Theology,  in  the  University  he  had 
just  founded  at  Wittemberg  on  the  Elbe.  In  this 
manner  he  was  employed,  when  the  sale  of  Pc^jush 
Indu^ences  was  published  in  1517. 

Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  impoverished  by  his  ex- 
travagance, had  recourse  to  this  method  of  raising 
money,  to  continue  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Julius  the 
Second.  Albert,  Elector  of  Metz,  and  Archbishop 
of  Magdeburg,  wt^  commissioned  to  effect  their  sale 
in  Germany;  and  he  employed  for  this  purpose 
John  Tet^et  a  Dominican  friar  of  dissolute  habits, 
who  boasted  he  had  power  to  sell  pardons,  "  not 
only  for  tins  past,  but  for  sins  to  come.**  The 
warm  and  impetuous  temper  of  Luther,  excited  by 
the  circumstance,  did  not  suier  him  to  continue  a 
silent  spectator  of  this  delusion.  From  the  church 
of  Wittemberg  he  denounced  it ;  examined  the  argu- 
ments on  which  it  rested,  and  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  relying  for  aahratioi^  upon  any  other  means  than 
those  appointed  in  the  revealed  word  of  the  Almighty. 
He  was  immediately  opposed  in  these  opinions  by 
Tetzel,  Eccius,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Av^bnrg,  and 
Prierias,  a  Dominican  fri«r. 

The  tardy  attention  of  Leo  the  Tenth  was  now 
attracted  to  the  dispute ;  he  cited  Luther  to  appear 
at  Rome,  but  finally  granted  his  request  to  be  heard 
in  his  defence,  against  the  accusation  of  heresy,  before 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  at  Augsburg,  in  October,  1520. 
The  result  may  b^  imagined.  Men  rarely  admit  the 
wisdom  of  an  inferior,  or  the  truth  of  tenets  opposed 
to  selfish  interest.  Cc^tan  debated  but  to  condemn, 
and  desired  Luther  to  retract  the  errors  he  had 
preached.  Assured  of  the  Elector  s  protection,  and 
confident  in  his  cause,  Luther  immediately  refused; 


nor  could  Hkfi  re^oKislwice  of  G4|)etM*  foot  the  iub- 
sequent  present  of  the  "  Consecrated  Rose**  to  fVe- 
derick,  by  the  Pope,  induce  him  to  withhold  that 
support,  which,  both  from  policy  and  principle^  he 
had  bestow^c^  ' 

Luther's  doctrines  were  now  rapidly  spread,  and 
readily  received:  many  great  and  leumed  meii 
assisted  and  encooraged  him ;  among  others^  Philip 
Melancthon,  Andrew  Careloetadius :  and  even  Eras- 
mus  secretly  admitted  the  truth  of  the  tenets  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  avow.  In  1519,  Luther  had 
disputed  again  with  John  Eckius,  at  Leipsic,  upon  the 
doctrines  of  purgatory,  indulgences,  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope  -,  a  dispute,  which  tended  but  to 
confirm  each  party  in  their  views,  and  increase  the 
interest  of  the  controversy.  Such  was  the  progress 
he  had  made,  when  Charles  the  Fifth  arrived  in 
Germany,  who,  finding  it  politically  expedient  to 
secure  the  Pope's  friendship,  determined  on  the 
sacrifice  of  Luther.  A  safe  pass,  under  the  £m« 
peror's  hand,  was  consequently  forwarded  to  him,  with 
a  summons  to  appear  at  the  Diet  held  at  Worms,  iu 
March  1521.  With  this  Luther  did  not  hessUte  to 
comply:  in  vain  his  friends  urged  the  ^angeiTi 
reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  John  Hua^  eondemned, 
under  similar  circumstances^  to  death.  Superior  to 
the  fears  of  a  similar  result,  he  boldly  declar^4>  *'  I 
am  lawfully  called  to  appear  in  that  city,  and  thither 
I  will  go  ha  the  name  of  the  Lor4«  though  as  m^my 
devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses,  were  there 
combined  against  me"  At  his  appearance  OA  t)M4 
memorable  occasion,  princes  and  persoi^^gea  of  ihie 
highest  rank  treated  him  with  every  dei(QOKkstrati«(i  of 
respect.  He  replied  with  firmness  to  il;ie  clwrges^ 
i^d  refused  to  retract,  even  although  WMMP  of  i^ 
Diet  were  willing  to  proceed  to  hU  jiuTOedinte  94§-i 
cution. 

A  few  days  after  he  left  the  city,  Charlea  iMiie4  ^ia 
edict,  excommunicating  him  as  an  heretioA  ^xA  req^- 
ring  all  persons  to  concur  in  seianng  his  pewvA  ^ 
soon  as  the  term  of  his  safe  conduct  was  eJipbed. 
Luther  was,  however,  saved  by  the  Elector^  who  cw 
trived  his  seizure  and  detentiop  in  the  strong  e^t)^ 
of  Wartburg,  where  he  remained  in  security  tilt  the 
spirit  of  persecution  was  in  some  degree  sub^ned. 
In  this  interval,  he  replied  to  the  University  of  fws^ 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  who  had  received 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  for  his  auswer  to 
Luther's  work,  Cf  the  Captivity  of  Bt^hn.  After 
leaving  his  retreat  in  1522,  he  completed  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  German  tongue,  v^hich  wa-^. 
read  with  wonderful  avidity  by  persons  of  all  f^mks, 
and,  untU  the  year  1524,  he  continued*  hy  pub- 
lications of  every  description,  to  undermine  the 
power  and  examine  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Clement  the  Seventh,  who  had  now  succeeded  to 
Adrian  and  Leo  in  the  Papal  chair,  with  a  view  of 
avoiding  the  demands  of  the  Germans  for  a  General 
Council  to  terminate  the  dispute,  instructed  Cardinal 
Campeggio,  an  artful  man,  to  appear  as  his  nuncio  at 
the  Diet  of  the  empire,  assembled  at  Nuremberg. 
Campeggio,  while  craftily  condemning  the  vices  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  earnestly  exhort^  the  Diet,  ia 
a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the  former  decree  which 
had  ^n  passed  relative  to  Luther  j  but  his  (pinions 
were  cold^  received,  and  they  separated  without  en^ 
joining  any  additional  severities  agaraat  him  or  his 
party.  In  this  year,  1524,  he  renounced  the  monastic 
habit,  and  the  year  after  married  Catherine  h  Boria^^ 
a  nun  of  noble  family,  who  had  abjured  the  vow^ 
in  1523,  and  ^how  he  had  intended  to  marry  to 
Glacius,  a  minister  of  Ortamunden.    This  step  led  to 
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the  bitterest  (^position;  both  from  his  opponents  and 
supporters }  certain^  however^  of  the  correct  motives 
of  his  conduct,  he  bore  their  reproaches  with  his 
usual  fortitude. 

In  1526,  the  Reformation  lost  its  first  protector, 
Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  but  the  cause  was 
now  triumphant,  and  councils  Were  successively 
suihmoned  M  Attglibittg  Mid  Spires,  td  bake  ibto 
coUsiderAtlon  this  state  of  Rellg!6A,  i^d  it  Was  at  the 
celebmted  niieetittg  tof  thte  llitteir>  In  15^9,  lliat  the 
Elector  of  SKOc(my>  the  Mah|U$fe  of  Bntndenbm^,  the 
Landg;mVe  tif  Heftl»^  tiie  Dukes  of  Lu&enbetg,  Uie 
Prince  of  Anhalt>  t»gethe)r,  With  the  clteputies  of 
fouHeeli  fi^  cities,  entek^  H  pr(>te8t  tei^bst  its 
ded:«e%  Ai  lhi|iiou»  nhd  unjust.  Oil  that  account 
they  vreite  ^Sdntuifcheti  by  Ihe  iiamie  of  Ph^test&utft, 
a  namie  now  uppuied  to  all  dissehtelrs  from  the  Roman 
see.  Bnt,  «8  it  is  hec^ftsary,  uft  Wdl  for  th^  iiephes- 
sion  of  ertt>rs,  as  thb  incidcatiou  iX  truths>  that, 
sonke  cerli^  i)t^ll-dieiiii^  prlUciplies  of  rieligious  beliel 
shotdd  be  udopOfed  by  tvety  a«ct>  the  Protestants  em- 
ployed Melancthon  to  dHW  hp  a  cobfessioh  of  their 
faith^  VI  tertos  a:S  littfe  offensive  to  the  Catholics, 
as  a  regard  for  truth  %ouid  admit.  This,  which 
was  called  the  Doufesi^ioii  of  Augfeburg*,  was  ut  last 
amended  by  Lu^er,  who  had  Uow  but  to  contemplate 
with  pious  grAtitudtt,  aiid  hop6,  the  mighty  work 
which  he  had  fiuished>  and  the  remainder  of  whose 
life  was  spent  ih  exhorbations  to  princes,  and  prayers 
to  his  Creator,  for  the  progress  ttud  stability  of  that 
pure  ^stem  of  Religion  he  had  preached.  Appear- 
ances of  danger,  however^  daily  increased,  the  terrorii 
and  forces  Of  the  ^UTch,  and  of  the  emperor.  Were 
alike  to  be  directed  against  the  Protestant  church; 
but  Luther  Was  saved  oy  a  seasonable  death,  from 
beholding  or  feeling  its  destructive  rage. 

Having  in  1546,  gone  to  his  native  city  of  Islieben, 
to  settle  a  dissension  among  the  Geunts  of -Mansfelt, 
he  Was  seized  with  inflammation  in  thie  stomach, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  oi 
his  age. 

Such  was  Martin  Luther,  whose  character  alter- 
nately elevated  and  depressed  by- the  admiration  of 
disciples,  or  this  hatred  of  opponents,  stands  yet  pre- 
eminent for  the  brightest  virtues  that  give  dignity  to 
man.  Combining  eeal  for  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity 
in  its  defence^  and  abilities  equal  to  his  unchang- 
ing industry  in  tbe  propagation  of  its  principlesi 
with  that  purity  of  manners,  and  sanctity  of  ikel- 
ing,  which  become  the  doctrine  which  he  preached, 
he  has  left  by  his  own  actions,  not  by  exaggerated 
praise  or  evil  minded  censure,  the  best  criterion  for 
the  regulation  of  opinions  as  concerns  him,  foi:  the 
present  age,  and  for  all  tlmti. 

The  good  that  he  effected  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate 3  he  found  the  dible  a  sealed  book,  he  left  it  a 
living  letters  it  was  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
rich,  he  has  left  it  a  precious  mheritance  of  the  poor; 
and,  in  the  emphatit;  language  of  the  historian,  "  By 
him,  the  lofty  fabric  of  superstition,  from  the  abuse 
of  indulgence's  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  has 
been  levelled  with  the  ground.  Myriads  of  both 
sexes  of  the  monastic  j;)rofblKsion  have  been  restored 
to  the  liberty  and  labours  of  social  life,  and  the 
imitations  of  paganism  have  been  succeeded  by  a 
pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  prayer  and  thaidcs- 
giving,  the  most  worthy  of  man,  and  tiie  fittest 
offering  to  the  Deity." 

The  engraving  which  illustrates  this  article,  is  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  chamber  which  Luther 
occupied,  in  the  old  Augustine  convent  at  Erfiirt, 
and  which  still  continues  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  stranger  S.  H. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  KALSB  PHILOSOPHY  CONTaASTEO 

When  man  b^r  native  wisdom  taught, 
Peems  this  vain  world  a  thing  of  nought. 
And  all  its  pleasure,  pomp,  and  pow'r 
The  fleeting  visions  of  an  nour, 
With  scorn  he  sees  the  giddy  crowd 
Or  madly  weep,  or  laueh  aloud, 
In  secret  anguish  doom  d  to  drain. 
His  cup  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 

For  Mm  the  day  no  joyaunce  brini^: 
It  doth  but  gild  Time's  hastening  wings. 
And  as  in  mockery  bestow 
Its  splendour  on  a  world  of  woe : 
For  him  the  night  oblivion  woos 
|b  vain,  since  Death  her  form  puisnes: 
The  image  of  his  last  repose, 
Appab  him  ere  his  eye-lids  close. 

To  man  a  toe.  Ke  treads  awhile 
His  lonely  path,  by  heav'oiy  axnile 
Uncheet'd;  self-sated  then  heflies 
Td  taalune's  genial  sympathies: 
Borne  by  the  fury  of  his  mind. 
Where  rolls  Ihe  wave  or  Wafts  the  wind. 
Like  WandMtog  ^rit-of  the  air. 
He  weks  the  converse  of  despair. 

Ah!  whither,  captive,  dost  thou  roam. 
Has  life  no  haven,  man  no  home : 
And  dost  thou  think  thy  tort'rer  fell. 
Who  dooms  thee  to  his  native  hell. 
And  still  tfiy  (Ht 'ring  step  doth  urge, 
0*er  howlihg  waste  and  foaming  surge, 
ShjiU  lead  thee  to  some  still  retreat, 
For  seraphs'  high  communion  meet  1 

And  wilt  thou  woo  thine  in-born  guest. 
And  nurse  the  vulture  of  thy  breast, — 
With  stupor  fierce  or  joy  accurst 
Cling  to  the  chains  thou  canst  not  burst. 
Or  fainting  sue  with  penance  vain 
The  phantom-idols  ot  thy  brain  ? 
E'en  now  beneath  thee  yawns  the  grave, — 
They  fly, — ^those  gods  who  cannot  save. 

Yet,  hark,  amid  the  thunder's  sound. 
That  rolls  athwart  the  gulf  profound, 
A  still  small  voice  that  whispers  peace. 
That  bids  thy  toil,  thy  warfare  cease. 
That  tells  thee  of  a  beacon-lieht 
That  mocks  the  dav,  dispels  the  night,— 
That  light  within  thy  bosom  glows. 
From  tnence  the  livmg  lustre  flows. 

And  oh,  how  chang'd  those  scenes  of  late 
.  To  thy  dim  eves  so  desolate : 
How  bright  tnose  hills  once  wrapt  in  gloom. 
How  foir  those  vales'  renascent  bloom; 
Those  transient  forms  that  mock'd  the  view. 
When  clad  in  folly's  tinsel  hue. 
In  new  and  borrow'd  splendour  shine, — 
"  The  hand  that  made  them  is  Divine." 

All  nature  feels  the  sweet  control. 
In  festal  pomp  the  seasons  roll. 
The  star  of  morning  smiles  serene. 


The  soul  responsive  hears  their  voice. 
And  joyous  bids  the  world  rejoice. 

The  lamp  of  Heav'n  shall  never  die. 
For  hands  unseen  its  light  supply : 
The  passing  suns  may  sliade  its  beam, 
But  cannot  quench  the  living  stream ; 
The  clouds  and  midnight  damps  obscure. 
It  glows  yet  more  intensely  pure, 
And  shall  its  shatter'd  rays  renew, 
Though  winds  assail,  or  storms  subdue. 

And  when  in  browner  twilight  fade 

Life's  waning  gleams  and  lengthening  shade. 

And  Death,  enrob'd  in  pall  of  night. 

Tears  the  fiunt  landscape  from  thy  sight, 

I'he  star  that  ruled  thy  morning^  prime 

Shall  cheer  the  eve  of  parting  Time, 

In  glory  deep'ning  gloom  array, 

Nor  set,  but  in  immortal  day*  P.  S.  Q.  R 


To  tbe  natural  eye  this  world  is  opaque,  and  shows  only  Mb 
surface ;  to  the  eye  of  &ith,  it  is  tratistiarent,  and  may  be 
seen  through,  so  as  tO  afford  a  Tiew  of  somewhat  beyond 
it. — Skbltojc. 

The  Christian  parent  ought  to  be  a  living  exemplification 
of  Christiamty.  His  house,  his  habits,  his  family,  fiis 
associates,  his  pursuits,  his  recreations,  ought  all  to  be  so 
regulated,  as  to  evince  that  religion  is,  indeed,  the  parent 
of  order,  the  inspirer  of  good  sense,  the  well-spring  of  good 
humour,  the  teacher  of  good  manners,  and  the  perennial 
source  of  happiness  and  peace. — ^Bishop  Jsbb. 
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LEEDS; 
Taie  celebrated  manulacturing  town  is  situated  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  contains  123,393 
inhabitasts.  It  was  anciently  called  Loiiis,  but  from 
what  source  it  derived  its  name  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained.   It  was  made  a  royal  vill  after  the  destruction 


of  the  ancient  Camhoimtim  by  Gadwallo,  a  Britiali 
prince,  and  Fenda,  King  of  Mercia,  over  the  last  of 
whom,  on  his  subsequent  invasion  of  Northumber- 
land in  655,  Osweo,  King  of  Bemida,  obtained  « 
signal  Tictory  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 
During  the  icign  of  William  the  Conqneror,  Bbert 


de  Lapy  is  supposed  to  have  erected  a  castle  here,  are  no  vcstifes  of  this  building.     During  the  Civil 

which  was  beai^ed  by  King  Stephen,  on  his  route  War,  in  the  reign  of  Charies  the  First,  many  akir- 

towards  Scotland,  and  in  which  Richard  the  Second,  mishes  between  the  contending  parties  took  place  in 

after  his  deposition,  was,  for  some  time,  confined,  the  neighbonrhood,  and  that  monarch  redded   for 

previoosly  to  his  removal  to  Pontefract ;  but  there  some  time  in  the  town,  in  ■  mansion  nqiposed  to 
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have  been  the  first  in  liiat  part  of  the  kingdom  that 
was  built  of  brick,  and,  from  the  colour  of  that 
material>  called  Red  EUdl. 

Leeds  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  summit  and 
sides  of  an  eminence,  rising  gradually  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Aire,  over  which  are  three 
bridges }  one  of  freestone,  consisting  of  five  arches ; 
another,  also  of  stone,  called  Wellington  Bridge,  con- 
sisting of  one  arch,  built  in  1817,  from  a  design  by 
Rennie;  and  a  suspension  bridge,  situated  to  the 
east  of  the  latter.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  in  general  buOt  of 
brick,  and  roofed  with  slate,  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  are  some  elegant  mansions,  and  handsome 
ranges  of  modem  buildings. 

I  To  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  manufactures 
carried  on  in  this  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  par- 
ticularly the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  which 
has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  brought  to  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection,  may,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  attributed  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Riding  of 
the  county. .  Formerly,  only  the  coarser  kinds  of 
cloth  were  made  here  -,  but  since  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  more  especially  under  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  manufacture  by  Mr.  Hirst,  a 
native  of  this  town,  the  Yorkshire  cloths,  which  were 
always  regarded  as  inferior,  have  been  made  to  equal, 
if  not  to  surpass,  those  of  the  Western  Counties  of 
England.  Many  extensive  factories  have  been  esta- 
blished, in  some  of  which  the  whole  process,  from 
the  first  breaking  of  the  wool  to  the  completion  of 
the  cloth  for  the  consumer,  is  performed  by  machi- 
nery-worked by  steam.  The  principal  branches  of 
manufacture  at  present  are  superiSne  broad  and 
coarse  narrow  cloths,  ladies'  pelisse  cloth  and  shawls, 
stuffs  of  various  kinds,  Scotch  camblets,  blankets, 
and  carpets*  There  are  also  establishments  for 
spinning  flax,  and  manufacturing  worsted  and  cotton 
goods ;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  manufac- 
tories for  crown  and  flint  glass,  an  extensive  pottery, 
several  iron  foundries,  and  a  manufactory  for  steam- 
engines.  In  the  parish  is  dug  day  used  in  making 
fire-proof  bricks,  as  well  as  another  kind  of  which 
tobacco-pipes  are  made.  The  neighbourhood  abounds 
with  coal-mines,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire  are 
numerous  mills  for  grinding  com,  rape-seed,  dye- 
wood,  and  for  fulling  cloth.  Leeds  also  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  tobacco. 

i  The  Cloth  HaUs  are  spacious  buildings  for  the 
sale  of  cloth  in  an  unfinished  state:  they  occupy 
qnadrang^ar  areas  divided  into  rows,  on  each  side 
of  which,  are  stands  for  the  manufacturers  5  the  hall 
for  dyed  cloths,  contains  one  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  of  these  stands ;  and  that  for  white  cloths, 
about  the  same  number :  the  former  was  erected  in 
1758,  and  the  latter,  in  1775.  The  market  is  an- 
nounced by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  for  which  it  continues  open,  purchases 
to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  pounds,  are  effected 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  in  perfect  silence,  by 
the  merchants  who  attend  them,  and  under  whose 
directions,  or  by  persons  accustomed  to  that  business, 
the  cloths  are  dressed  and  finished  for  the  use  of  the 
consumer. 

Amongst  the  principal  public  buildings  of  Leeds, 
are  the  Commercial  Buildings,  a  handsome  edifice  of 
stone,  with  a  noble  circular  portico,  erected  in  1826. 
The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  established 
m  1820,  has  a  handsome  hall  in  the  Grecian  style, 
built  by  Mr.  Chantrell.  The  Northem  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  also  a 
handsome  g^ery;  and  a  Horticultural  Society  holds 
its  meeting  in  the  town.    There  are  several  Subsorip* 


tion  Libraries,  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  a  Music  HaU^ 
and  Baths.  The  .Cavalry  Barracks,  near  the  North 
Road,  occupy  eleven  acres  of  ground.  The  Com 
Exchange,  in  Briggate  Street,  is  a  handsome  stone 
building,  having  in  the  front  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne. 
^  The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  common 
council  men.  A  relic  of  feudal  servitude,  subsists  in 
the  custom  which  obliges  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Leeds,  except  those  whose  houses  stand  within  the 
manor  of  Whitkirk,  (formerly  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Templars,)  to  have  their  com  ground  at  the 
King's  Mills,  whidi  are  held  under  a  lease  from  the 
Crown.  The  Court  House,  erected  in  1813,  is  an 
elegant  stone  edifice,  behind  which  is  the  town 
prison.  Leeds  returns  two  members  to  parUament, 
and  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  Osborne  family. 

The  parish  church  of  Leeds,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  an  ancient  cruciform  structure,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower.  Thoresby,  the  author  of  the  HiS' 
tory  of  Leeds,  and  a  native  of  the  .town,  is  interred 
in  it,  but  there  is  no  monument  to  his  memory.  The 
church  on  Quarry  Hill,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and 
containing  one  ^ousand  two  hundred  and  seven 
sittings,  of  which  eight  hundred  and  one  are  free, 
was  erected  in  1824,  by  a  grant  from  the  Parliamen- 
tary Commissioners :  it  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the 
later  style  of  English  architecture.  Christ  church 
in  Meadow  Lane,  was  also  erected  by  a  grant  from 
the  same  funds,  in  1824)  and  St.  Mark's  church 
at  .Woodhouse,  in  1825.  There  are  several  other 
churches,  and  numerous  places  of  worship  for  the 
dissenters. 

The  Free  Grammar  School  was  originally  founded 
in  1552,  by  WiUiam  Sheafield,  who  endowed  it  with 
several  portions  of  land,  on  condition  that  the  inhabit- 
ants should  erect  a  school-house.  It  has  now,  an  in- 
come of  more  than  1600/.  annually.  There  are,  also, 
in  Leeds,  a  National  School,  a  Lancasterian  School,  a 
Charity  School,  and  numerous  Sunday  Schools  >  as 
well  as  several  hospitals  and  alms-houses. 

Li  the  neighbourhood  are  several  chalybeate  and 
other  mineral  springs :  that  of  Holbeck,  is  like  the 
sulphureous  water  of  Harrowgate,  and  so  much 
esteemed,  that  it  is  daily  brought  to  Leeds  for  sale. 
On  the  declivity  of  Quarry  Hill  are  traces  of  a 
Roman  camp,  and  in  Briggate  Street  are  some 
remains  of  the  Chantry  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
fdunded  in  1470.  Dr.  Berkenhout,  auUior  of  several 
works  on  chemistry,  and  B.  Wilson  the  landscape 
painter,  were  natives  of  this  town« 


Nxw  Dys.— There  is  a  small  insect  peculiar  to  the  Russo- 
Aimenian  provinces,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caucasus, 
fh)m  which  a  Greek  Archimandrite  has  at  last  succeeded  in 
extracting  a  dye,  which  imparts  a  brilliant  carmine  to  silk, 
wooUen,  and  cotton  suhstanoes,  and  resists  the  application 
of  the  most  powerfiil  acids. — St,  Petersburgh  Journal, 

Hexbt  the  Eighth  caused  to  be  painted,  the  procession 
and  interview  with  Francis  the  First,  between  Ardres  and 
Guhies.  This  painting  was  duly  transferred  as  an  inherit- 
ance to  succeeding  princes,  till  the  Commonwealth,  when 
the  Parliament  proposed  to  sell  it  to  the  King  of  France. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  being  apprised  of  it,  and  resolved 
that  so  great  a  treasure  of  art  and  history  should  not 
leave  the  country,  secretly  cut  out  the  head  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  before  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
the  French  ambassador,  finding  the  picture  mutilated, 
refused  to  ratify  the  barffain.  After  the  Restoration,  the 
Earl  gave  the  head,  (which  he  had  carefblly  preserved,)  to 
Charles  the  Second,  who  caused  it  to  be  replaced ;  and  so 
skilfiilly  was  it  done,  that  the  blemish  can  scarcely  be 
discovered,  except  by  viewing  the  picture  in  a  side  light. 
—14/5?  qf  Hemy  VIIL 
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TAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  XI.    Lightning. 


Ttolieie&uifl^  feat  and  dumb  amazemetit  all* 
When  ^  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud. — Thomson. 

Thsrc  are  few  circtunstances  in  nature  more  awfiil 
than  a  thunddr-sitornh  The  gradual  lowetmg  of  the 
sultry  sky,  the  gloomy  haze  which  covers  the  fece  of 
the  earth,  the  dread  which  seizes  upon  the  animal 
creation,  the  beast  hasteiilng  to  his  covert,  the  bird 
to  his  roost,  and  the  bee  to  his  hive,  all  portend  the 
approaching  convulsion.  Then  comes  the  low  mur- 
mur of  the  distant  thunder  5  the  sudden,  interrupted 
gusts  of  wind  -,  and  the  large  heavy  drops  of  rain, 
falling  like  lumps  of  molten  lead.  And  speedily 
comes  on  the  tempest  in  its  full  fury:  the  lightning 
bursts  forth  out  of  the  clouds,  envelops  the  whole 
heaven  in  a  sheet  of  flame,  runs  along  the  ground, 
levels  the  tallest  oaks  and  the  statehest  buildings 
with  the -earth,  and  scatters  desolation  along  its 
track. 

A  pious  mind  will  have  learned  to  trace  the  finger 
of  God  even  in  these  scenes  of  destruction.  A  firm 
believer  knows,  that  the  Grod  of  all  the  earth  will  do 
right  5  and  is  convinced,  that  whatever  may  appear 
opposed  to  the  benevolence  of  God,  is '  but  a  mercy 
in  a  less  obvious  form.  He  knows,  that  the  tumult 
of  the  storm,  and  the  violence  of  the  hurricane,  are 
parts  of  the  great  system  of  nature,  which  appear  to 
be  destructive,  only  because  they  are  regarded  without 
reference  to  the  general  system  :  that  an  Eye,  which 
could  take  in,  at  once,  the  whole  field  of  nature, 
could  perceive  that  these  occasional,  though  violent 
and  terrible  interruptions,  are  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole. 

Even  a  common  observer  can  scarcely  have 
avoided  noticing,  how  fresh  and  fragrant  every  thing 
is,  after  a  thunder-storm.  The  air  appears  more 
purcj  the  earth  gives  forth  a  delightful  odour;  and 
the  coolness  of  the  atmosphere  diffuses  a  buoyancy 
of  spirit,  and  the  elasticity  of  renovated  vigour  over 
the  whole  animal  frame. 

But  some  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  know  something 
more  than  this,  respecting  the  great  natural  powers 
which  have  lately  been  put  into  action.  They  may 
wish  to  know,  what  thunder  and  Hghining  are:  and 
that  we  will  endeavour  to  explain,  as  shortly  and 
clearly  as  we  can. 

There  are  many  substances,  which,  when  rubbed, 
have  the  property  of  attracting  or  repelling  light 
bodies,  as  chaff,  small  pieces  of  paper,  light  balls  of 
elder-pith,  and  the  like.  A  stick  of  sealing-wax, 
rubbed  on  cloth,  is  a  familiar  instance.  But  the 
first  substance,  which  was  discovered  to  possess  this 
property,  was  amber,  Thales,  the  Milesian,  who 
lived  600  years  before  Christ,  observed,  that  amber 
thus  attracted  light  bodies:  and  the  name  of  elec- 
tricity was  given  to  the  phenomenon,  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  amber.  Very  little  attention  was, 
however,  paid  to  the  subject  for  many  centuries. 
Dr.  W.  Gilbert  in  1600,  and  Mr.  Boyle  in  1670, 
pursued  the  study  of  electricity  j  and  about  the  year 
1745,  Cuna&us,  a  native  of  Leyden,  discovered  the 
means  of  collecting  the  electric  fluid,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  give  a  violent  shock.  The  glass 
vessel,  used  in  this  experiment,  was  hence  called  the 
Leyden  vial. 

Dr.  Wall,  and  several  other  philosophers,  observed 
that  lightning  and  electricity  possessed  many  com- 
mon properties.  The  light  which  accompanied  the 
explosion,  the  crackling  noise  made  by  the  flame, 


and  o^er  pnenomena,  madk  them  suspect  that 
lightning  might  be  electricity  in  a  highly  powerful 
state.  But  this  connexion  was  merely  the  subject 
of  conjecture,  until,  in  the  year  1 750,  Uie  celebrated 
Dr.  Franklin  suggested  an  experiment  to  determine 
the  question.  He  had  before  observed,  that  pointed 
metallic  wires  dreW  off  the  electric  fluid,  and  sup- 
posed that  lightning  might  also  be  affected  in  the 
same  manner.  '^Tbe  electric  fluid,'*  he  said,  ''is 
attracted  by  points.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
property  be  in  lightning :  but  since  they  agree  in  all 
the  particulars  in  which  we  can  already  compare 
them,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  agree  likewise  in 
this.    Let  this  experiment  be  made." 

By  timid  and  superstitious  persons  it  was  consi- 
dered too  bold  an  undertaking  to  draw  lightning  pur- 
posely from  the  clouds,  and  try,  by  actual  experi* 
ment,  what  it  was.  But  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  electricity,  suggested  means  for 
preventing  danger,  if  proper  precautions  were  used. 
Some  bodies,  as  metals,  conduct  electricity  freely. 
Others,  as  silk,  glass,  and  many  other  substances^ 
will  not  C9nduct  it.  It  would  be  requisite,  therefore, 
to  have  a  pointed  metallic  wire  raised  considerably 
above  the  earth,  to  draw  the  electricity  from  the 
clouds,  and  have  the  communication  cut  off,  between 
the  lower  end  of  the  wire  and  the  person  of  the 
observer,  by  means  of  a  silk  cord,  or  other  non- 
conducting substance. 

While  Dr.  Franklin  was  waiting  for  the  building 
of  a  spire  at  Philadelphia,  to  which  he  intended  to 
attach  his  wire,  the  experiment  was  successfully  made 
at  Marly  La  Ville,  in  France,  in  the  year  1752. 
Lightning  was  actually  drawn  from  the  clouds,  by 
means  of  a  pointed  wire,  and  it  was  proved  to  be 
really  the  electric  fluid.'  Dr.  Franklin  himself  soon 
after  succeeded  in  making  an  experiment  of  the  same 
kind  by  means  of  a  kite,  raised  during  a  thunder- 
storm. He  had  afterwards,  an  apparatus  constructed 
for  bringing  lightning  into  his  house ;  and  experi- 
ments were  made,  which  fully  established  the  fact, 
that  electricity  and  lightning  are  the  same. 

These  experiments,  however,  were  not  without 
danger.  A  flash  of  lightning  was  found  to  be  a  very 
unmanageable  instrument.  In  1753,  M.  Richman, 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  was  making  an  experiment  of 
this  kind,  by  drawing  lightning  into  his  room,  and 
incautiously  bringing  his  head  too  near  the  wire, 
was  struck  dead  by  the  flash  which  issued  from  it^ 
like  a  globe  of  blue  fire,  accompanied  by  a  dreadful 
explosion. 

Lightning  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  passage  of 
electricity  from  one  body  to  the  other.  Electricity 
exists  in  two  different  states,  which  are  called  positive 
and  negative:  and,  for  general  explanation,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  two  bodiesi  similarly  elec- 
trified repel  each  other,  and  two  bodies  differently 
electrified  attract  each  other.  Suppose,  therefore, 
a  large  tract  of  country  to  be  electrified  negatively, 
and  file  upper  region  of  the  air,  and  a  thick  body  of 
clouds  to  be  positively  electrified.  The  earth  and 
the  clouds  would  attract  each  other  strongly :  and  if 
any  conducting  substance  passed  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  electricity  would  pass  along  it.  An 
imperfect  hne  of  conductors  is  often  formed  by  light 
fleecy  clouds,  which  may  be  seen  hanging  between  a 
thunder-cloud  and  the  earth,  and  violenUy  agitated. 
The  air  itself  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  electricity. 
But  if  part  of  Che  cloud  approaches  within  a  certain 
distance  of  any  conducting  substance,  the  electric 
fluid  passes  rapidly  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth,  or 
from  the  earth  to  the  cloud,  accompanied  with  a 
brilliant  flash  of  light,  and  generally  with  a  violent 
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noise^  occasioned  by  the  vibration  commnnicated  to 
the  air. 

Phenomena  of  the  saipe  kind  are  produced  when 
lightning  passes  from  one  cloud  to  another.  The 
reverberating  sound  of  thunder  is  merely  the  echo  of 
one  report,  and  is  com^etely  exeippUfied  when  a 
cannon  is  discharged  among  hills,  as  in  certain 
stations  among  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland. 

The  effects  of  lightning  foe  sometimefl  T«ry  re- 
markable,  and,  indeed,  nnacconntable.  It  wiU  melt 
money,  or  a  watch,  in  a  man  s  pocket,  without 
burning  his  clothe^  or  injuring  his  person  ^  or  a 
sword  in  the  scabbard,  without  ^stroyix^  the  sheath. 

The  knowledge  of  the  immediate  cause  of  lightning 
has  led  to  many  beneficial  results.  One  of  these  is  the 
application  of  conductors  to  buildings.  If  conductors 
are  carefully  constructed^  and  kept  in  good  repair, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  great  utility.  The 
principle  upon  wbich  they  act,  is  to  draw  pff  the 
lightning,  which  would  othervsrise  strike  a  building, 
and  to  conduct  it  to  the  earth.  Those  who  have 
conductors  attached  to  their  premises,  should  have 
them  carefully  examined  from  time  to  time ;  for  if 
the  communication  should  happen  to  be  interrupted, 
by  the  wires  being  broken,  or  much  rusted,  the 
hghtning  may  be  drawn  Mo  the  house,  inst^d  of 
being  drawn  away  from  it. 

Another  caution,  suggested  by  our  knowledge  of 
what  lightning  is,  is  to  avoid  taking  shelter  under 
trees,  or  near  solitary  buildings,  as  stacks  or  bspms, 
during  a  thunder-storm.  Even  the  carrying  an 
umbrella  with  a  metallic  point  is  dangerous,  especially 
in  an  open  field.  An  accident  happened  a  few  years 
ago,  which  a  little  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of 
lightning,  and  ordinary  prudence,  would  have  pre- 
vented. A  party  of  hay-makers  were  overtaken  in 
a  violent  storm:  and  one  of  them  took  upon  his 
pitchfork  as  much  hay  as  he  could  lift,  set  it  up, 
with  the  points  projecting  upwards,  and  took  shelter 
beneath  it.  The  storm  was  soon  over  5  and  the  rest 
of  his  companions  resumed  their  labours  3  but  finding 
that  he  did  not  join  them,  they  went  to  the  place, 
and  foxmd  him  perfectly  dead.  The  metallic  points 
had  attracted  the  lightning,  and  thus  proved  fatal  to 
the  man.  G. 


PROVERBS,    ni. 


Dual  NO  the  American  war.  Captain  Gregg  and  a  brother 
officer,  retoming  from  huntiog,  were  fired  upon  by  an  am- 
bush of  Indians.  Both  fell,  and  the  Indians  coming  up^ 
struck  them  on  the  forehead  with  the  tomahawk,  and 
scalped  them.  Captain  Gregg,  in  describing  the  operation, 
said  he  felt  as  if  molten  lead  was  poured  on  his  head ;  yet 
he  had  the  hardihood  to  Ue  still,  suppressing  his  breath, 
to  make  them  suppose  he  was  dead.  When  they  had  left 
him,  he  felt  as  if  something  cooling  was  applied  to  his 
burning  head.  In  fisict,  it  was  his  dog,  who  was  licking  it, 
the  coolness  of  whose  toneue  was  most  grateful  to  his 
feeling.  The  dog,  after  mwning  upon  him,  left  him, 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods.  Captain  Gregg,  on  at- 
tempting to  rise,  found  he  was  wounded  in  the  back 
by  a  musket-shot,  and  severely  bruised  on  the  fore- 
head by  the  stroke,  of  the  tomahawk,  by  which  stroke  he 
would  inevitably  have  been  killed ;  had  not  its  force  been 
broken  by  his  hat.  He  crawled  to  his  brother  officer  who 
lay  dead  near  him,  and  opening  his  waistcoat,  laid  his 
throbbing  head  upon  his  soft  warm  bosom,  for  the  sticks 
and  stones  among  which  he  lay,  were  torture  to  him.  Here 
he  expected  death  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  dog  speeded  home  to  his  friends,  and  by 
whining,  crouching,  running  to  and  fro,  and  looking  up  in 
the  most  supplicating  manner,  showed  that  some  accident 
h.id  beftllen  his  master.  They  followed  the  dog^  who 
guide<l  them  to  the  scene  just  described,  where  they 
arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  lifb  of  Captain  Gregg,  who, 
under  the  care  of  a  skilfiil  surgeon,  ultimately  raoovered. 

"      '  "R.  Dm 


23.  Well  BEGUN  is  half  done. 

This  ancient  proverb  is  &und  in  Horace;  and  theivQ 
is  one  in  Italian  like  it.  The  BaoiirifiNO  oa(y  is  hard  ^md 
coaUdear. 

We  often  have  great  rehietanee  in  setting  about  an 
appointed  task,  the  apparent  difticulty  oontinuing  to  in- 
crease  with  delay:  but  once  engaged  in  it,  we  proceed 
with  pleasure  until  it  is  completed.  It  is  the  case  in  those 
"trifles  which  make  the  sum  of  human  things.*'  The 
young  scholar  wants  courage  to  set  about  his  lesson  in 
time ;  the  fnend,  or  man  of  business,  to  answer  a  letter,  or 
to  acquire  some  point  of  useful  information.  And  to  go 
higher  in  the  application  of  the  maxim,  it  tells  us,  that, 
to  begin  to  do  good  leads  on  to  continued  improvement. 
So  the  Italians  say,  Begin  your  web,  and  Qod  will  sup* 
ply  you  with  thread.  Akin  to  this,  are  two  valuable 
proverbs,  which  chide  us  for  indecison  and  needless  hesi- 
tation: Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time:  and, 

To  do  what's  riyJU  make  wx  delay. 
For  life  and  time  slide  fasit  aiway^ 

IM.  Birds  of  a  feather  fioek  together. 

Persons  of  similar  manners  are  fond  of  associating 
together;   but  the  bad  particularly:  indeed,   when  their 
characters  are  known,  they  cannot  easily  get  other  com 
panions*    Hence  it  is  a  saying,— 

Tell  me  with  whom  thou  goesi^ 
And  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  doest. 
Those  who  sleep  with  dogs,  rise  up  with  fleas.  It  is  bad 
company  that  brings  men  to  the  gallows,  Burckhardt, 
in  his  collection  of  Arabic  proverbs,  gives  the  following 
remarkable  one;  He  who  introduces  himself  between  the 
onion  andtheveeU  goes  not  forth  without  its  strona  smelL 
But  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  the  Spanish,  Associate, 
with  the  GOOD,  and  thou  shalt  be  esteemed  one  of  them, 

25.  One  bird  m  thf  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush; 

and  the  Italians  say.  Better  have  an  egg  to  day,  than  a 

hen  to-morrow.     But  this  carries  the  idea  too  far. 

Ray  quotes  another,  which  is  much  better  j—* 

He  that  leaves  certainty ^  and  sticks  to  chance^ 
When  fools  pipe,  he  may  donee. 

This  adage,  like  the  fable  of  the  Bog  and  the 
Shadow,  advises  us  not  to  part  with  what  we  actually 
possess,  on  the  distant  prospect  of  some  doabtfhl  or  uncer- 
tain profit.  It  seems  a  kind  of  madness  in  any  one,  who 
has  a  competence,  or  is  exercising  with  fiiir  success  any 
business  or  profession,  to  hazard  all  in  puasuit  of  some  new 
scheme,  which,  however  promising  in  appearance,  may  fail^ 
and  involve  him  in  ruin.  And  yet  how  many  are  the  victims 
of  this.  How  many  instances  in  our  own  country,  do  the 
records  of  the  year  1 825  supply ! 

The  proverb  also  alludes  to  a  custom,  common,  we  are 
told,  among  the  ancients,  and  which  is  not  now  wholly  lost, 
of  buying  on  speculation  the  produoe  of  an  orchard,  while 
the  trees  were  only  in  blossom,  or  of  a  field  of  com,  as 
soon  as  the  seed  was  in  the  ground.  This  kind  of  gam 
bling  wa,s  carried  so  far,  that  as  many  fish  as  might  happen 
to  be  tak^n  at  one  cast  of  the  net,  or  all  the  game  that 
should  be  taken  in  one  day*ai  hunting,  were  sometimes 
purchased  in  this  way. 

"  Lord  Bacon  being  in  York-house  Garden,  looking  on 
fishers  as  they  were  throwing  their  net,  asked  them.  What 
they  would  take  for  their  draught;  they  answered,  so 
much.  His  lordship  would  not  agree  to  this.  So  they  drew 
up  their  net,  and  in  it  were  only  two  or  three  httle  fishes. 
Lord  Bacon  then  told  them,  it  had  been  better  for  them  to 
have  taken  his  ofifer.  They  replied,  they  hoped  to  have 
had  a  better  draught;  'But,*  said  his  lordship,  'Hope  is 
a  good  breakfiist,  but  a  bad  supper.*  *' — ^Aubbxt. 

26.  Bear  and  forbear, 

A  phrase  frequently  used  by  Epictetus.  This  sage 
is  said  to  have  been  an  example  of  what  he  taught  He 
was  in  early  life  a  slave  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
His  wicked  master  Epaj^hroditus  used  to  divert  himself 
with  striking  the  poor  boy  s  legs  with  a  stick,  and  the  only 
reply  he  made  was,  that  if  he  ^ve  him  such  heavy  blows 
he  would  break  the  bone;  which  happening  accordingly 
Epictetus  merely  said,  **  Did  not  I  tell  yon  you  would  break 
my  leg?**  When  he  afterwards  obtained  his  liberty,  and 
became  an  eminent  philosopher,  an  iron  lamp  bv  which  he 
studied  was  stolen; — **  I  shall  deceive  the  thief,**  said  he, 
'*  if  he  should  oome  again,  as  he  will  only  find  an  earthen 
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one  *    Thif  memoYable  gorthan  lamp  was  sold,  after  his 
<leath»  for  3000  drachmas,-*£75  of  our  money. 

The  Mexicans  have  learnt,  from  experience,  the  necessity 
X^  undergoing  trouble.  They  say  to  their  children  at  the 
birth,— ^  Thou  art  come  into  the  world,  child,  to  endure; 
suffer,  therefore,  and  be  silent**  But  what  a  perfect  pattern 
of  fofbearance  have  Christians  in  their  Lord  and  Master, 
who  says,  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart,"  "  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again;  when 
he  suffered,  he  threatened  not.** 

27.  Where  Bxes  are,  there  is  honey. 

Where  there  are  industrious  persons,  there  is  wealth ; 
the  goods  of  fortune,  generally  speaking,  are  only  to  be 
obtained  by  labour  and  industry,  for  The  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich,  (Prov.  x.  4.)  This,  says  Ray,  we  see 
verified  in  our  neighbours,  the  Hollanders. 

28.  He  that  goee  a  Borrowing  goes  a  sorrowing. 

Thomas  Saekville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  having  wasted 
his  fortuile,  was  so  shocked  at  being  made  to  wait  in  an 
anti-room  at  the  house  of  a  citizen,  where  he  went  to 
borrow  money,  that  he  resolved  from  that  time  to  turn 
economist,  and  thus  recovered  his  estate,  which  might  else 
have  been  out  at  nurse  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was 
after^rards  .received  into  Queen  £lizabeth*s  favour,  and 
employed  in  many  important  affairs.  The  proverb,  there- 
fore recommends  alU  especially  the  young,  to  pay  proper 
attention  to  money-matters,  and  set  bounds  to  their 
expenditure,  lest  they  do  injustice  to  others  as  well  as  to 
themselves.  When  thou  hast  enough^  says  the  wise  son  of 
fiirach,  remember  the  time  of  hunger,  and  when  thou  art 
richf  think  iipon  poverty  and  need. 

Plato  seeing  a  young  man  of  good  &mily,  who  had 
wasted  his  fortune,  sitting  at  the  door  of  an  inn  feeding  on 
scraps,  said,  ^  If  this  man  had  dined  temperately  he  need 
not  have  supped  so  badly/' 

29.  On  a  goad  Baroain  thmk  twice. 

A  wise  man  seldom  determines  at  first  si^ht,  on 
aisoepting  a  proffered  advantage,  however  tempting  it  may 
appear.  Take  counsel  of  the  night,  says  a  Latin  proverb ; 
that  is,  Consult  your  pillow,— «leep  upon  it.  Enter  not,  on 
the  first  proposal,  upon  any  engagement  that  may  have  a 
material  mfluenoe  upon  your  future  prospects.  It  is  better 
to  sleep,  that  is,  to  deliberate,  on  a  business  proposed 
to  be  done,  than  to  be  kept  awake  afterwards  by  vain 
regrets.  A  good  bargain  ts  a  pick-purse.  People  are 
often  induced  to  buy  an  article,  because  it  is  cheap ;  but 
how  does  the  cautious  Spaniard  warn  us  ?  Bug  what  thou 
hast  no  need  of  and  ere  tong  thou  shalt  sell  thy  needful 
things.  And  the  English  maxim.  What  is  not  wanted  is 
dear  at  a  farthing. 

30.  Who  BUYS  hath  need  of  a  hundred  eyes. 

Who  sells  hath  enough  of  one. 

This  an  Italian  proverb.  And  we  have  the  Latin; 
Let  the  buyer  loi^  to  himself.  The  seller  generally  knows 
the  worth  and  price  of  his  goods. 

31.  Brag's  a  good  dog,  hut  Hold-fasfs  a  better. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  caution  against  vain 
boasting.  Rav  quotes  a  proverb  like  it.  Brao*8  a  good 
dog:  out  he  has  lost  his  tail.  And  we  sometimes  say, 
Js  your  trumpeter  dead,  that  you  are  obliged  to  praise 
yourself  f  Act  then,  so  as  to  tie  deserving  of  praise,  and 
commendation  will  come  some  day  or  other.  Not  unlike 
this  proverb,  is  the  following* 

32.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush. 

Gk)od  actions  are  their  own  interpreters,  and  need 
no  praise  of  men  to  set  them  off.  The  phrase  is  derived 
from  an  ancient  custom  among  vintners,  of  hanging  out  an 
ivv-bush,  or  the  sign  of  one,  to  show  that  they  seU  wine. 
Tne  proverb  in  a  more  limited  sense,  appUes  to  persons  who 
are  too  etfrnest  in  recommending,  or  ticketing  any  articles 
they  put  forth  for  sale,  with  the  word,  **  only  so  much." 

33.  Much  BRXJiT*,  little  fruit,  or 
Great  boast,  small  roast,  or 
Great  cry,  little  wool. 

This  may  be  applied  to  those  who  introduce  with  great 
pomp  and  noise  a  story  that  turns  out  to  be  trifling  and  in- 
significant; or  to  vain  persons,  who  have  neither  &e  power 
nor  perhaps  the  inclination  to  do  what  they  are  forward  in 

*  Noife. 


I  promising ;  or,  more  generally,  to  any  plan,  in  fkvour  of 
which  a  great  deal  had  been  said,  but  which  comes  to 
nothing. 

34.  The  BURNT  child  dreads  the  fire. 

Almost  all  languages  fiirnish  sayings  to  this  effect , 
and,  indeed,  we  find  hj  experience  thai  ii  not  too  dearly 
purchased,  bouobt  wtt  is  best.  M. 


CARRIER  PI6SON8. 


Ths  praetioe  of  conveying  intelligence  between  distant 
stations,  by  means  of  tame  doves,  has  been  long  used  in 
the  East;  when,  during  the  Crusades,  Acre  was  besieged 
by  the  Christian  forces,  Saladin  kept  open  acoirespondenpe, 
for  some  time  with  the  besieged,  by  means  of  these  winged 
messengers ;  but  one  having  been  accidentallv  brought  to 
the  ground  by  an  arrow,  Mfore  it  reached  the  city,  the 
stratagem  was  discovered,  and  the  communication  wliich 
would  nave  animated  the  courage  of  the  besieeed,  by  the 
announcement  of  sneedy  succour,  being  Uius  betrayed  to 
the  Christians,  such  measures  were  taken  as  compelled 
the  surrender  of  the  place,  before  Saladin  could  arrive  to 
relieve  it. 

According  to  Sandys,  this  custom  is  of  still  earlier 
antiquity,  for  he  records  that  Thomostones,  by  a  pigeon 
stained  with  purple,  gave  notiqe  of  his  vici^  at  the. 
Olympian  Games  the  same  day,  to  his  father  in  mgina* 

Russell,  in  his  ITistorv  of  Aleppo,  says,  '*the  pigeon, 
in  former  times,  was  emploved  in  tne  English  Factory,  to 
convey  intelligence  from  Scanderoon  to  Aleppo,  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Company's  shijis  in  that  port  Tne  name  of 
the  ship,  the  hour  of  her  arrival,  and  whatever  else  could 
be  comprised  in  a  small  compass,  was  written  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  secured  under  the  pigeon's  wing,  so  as  not  to 
impede  her  flight,  her  feet  were  bathed  in  vinegar  to  keep 
them  cool,  and  prevent  her  being  tempted  by  uie  sight  of 
water,  to  alight,' whereby  delay  might  be  occasioned,'  or  the 
billet  lost.  The  pigeons  have  been  known  to  perform  Uie 
journey  in  two  hours  anda  h&lf,  the  jdi^tence  being  between 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  in  a  |traight  line.  The  messenger- 
bird  had  a  young  brood  at  Aleppo,  and  was.  sent  in  an 
uncovered  cage  to  Scanderoon,  from  whence,  as  soon  as  set 
at  liberty,  she  returned  with  all  speed  to  her  nest  '  It  wan 
then  usual  at  the  season  of  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  to  send 
pigeons  to  ■  be  ready  at  the  port,  but  if  the  biid  remained 
more  than  a  fortnight,  she  would  foiget  her  voung,.and 
could  not  safely  be  trusted.  The  pigeons,  when  let  fly 
from  Scanderoon,  instead  of  bendine  weir  course  towards 
the  high  mounUins  surrounding  tne  plain,  mounted  at 
once  directly  up,  soaring  ailmost  perpendicularly  till  out  of 
sight  as  if  to  surmount  at  once  all  obstacles  intercepting 
their  view  of  the  place  of  their  destination.** 

Follow  the  fashion  in  things  indifferent  but  stop  when 
they  become  sinfiil. — ^Blair. 

KsBP  thy  own  secret  and  tell  it  to  no  one ;  for  he  who 
reveals  a  secret  is  no  longer  master  of  it.  If  thy  own 
breast  cannot  contein  thy  secret,  how  can  the  breast  of  hira 
to  whom  thou  intrustest  it  ? 


GOOD  WIVES 

Should  resemble  three  thipgs,  whioh  three  things  they 

should  not  resemble. 

.  >  Good  Wives  to  snails  should  be  akin. 
Always  their  houses  keep  within ; —    . 
But  not  to  carry  (Fashion*s  hacks,) 
All  they  are  worth  upon  their  backs. 

Good  Wives,  like  city  clocks,  should  be 
Exact,  with  regularity ; — 
But  not  like  city  clocks,  so  loud. 
Be  heard  by  all  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Good  Wives,  like  Echo,  should  be  true. 
And  speak  but  when  they*re  spoken  to ; — 
Yet  not  Ujke  Echo^  so  absurd. 
To  have  for  ever  the  last  word ! 

_      » ^ ^ 
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WHrmNGTON  AND  HIS  CAT. 


GrW  London  dtf,  thiin  bcnsUh  hi)  nrij 


Coofirm'd  tlM  prauga  of  tl>«t  htppr  d», 

Wbaa  echoiD^  bell*  ihdr  cnMtini  tniu  Mnn, 

"  Betuni,  tlince  Mkjtoi  !  tUtuio,  oh  WtulUDfUn.— 


Wi  hen  present  to  onr  readers  "  the  trae  portraic- 
tore"  of  the  renowned  Sir  Richud  Whittington, 
kni^t;  the  greatest  Lord  Mayor  that  ever  lived; 
clad  in  the  ancient  costume,  and  attended  by  his 
disdi^piished  favourite,  the  idea  of  which  is  always 
connected  in  our  minds  with  this  famous  Lord 
Mayor,  "  all  of  the  olden  time."  It  is  taken  from  an 
old  print  by  EUtraek;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  knight's  hand  formeriy  leaned  upon  a  human 
skull,  for  which  a  cat  was  afterwards  substituted.  In 
illostration  of  the  subject,  we  extract  from  an  inge- 
nioos  and  spirited  little  volume,  lately  written  by  Mr. 
Keightiey*. 

Richard  Whittington  was  bom  in  the  year  1360. 
He  followed  the  bttsiness  of  a  mercer  in  the  city  of 
LfOndon,  and  acquired  great  wealth.  Having  served 
the  olBce  of  sheriff  with  credit,  in  the  year  1393,  he 
was  chosen  Lord'  Mayor,  and  filled  that  office  not 
less  than  three  times,  namely,  in  the  years  1397, 
1406,  and  1419.  He  was  knighted,  it  is  said,  by 
King  Henry  the  Rfth,  to  whom  he  lent  large  sums 
of  money  for  his  wars  in  France;  and  he  died  full  of 
yean  and  honours  in  1425. 


"This  year,"  (140G,)  says  Grafton,  "a  worthy 
citizen  of  London,  named  Richard  Whittingtoo, 
mercer  and  alderman,  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  said 
city,  and  bore  that  office  three  times.  This  worship- 
ful man  so  bestowed  his  goods  and  substance  to  Uie 
honour  of  God,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  common-weal,  that  he  hath  right 
well- deserved,  to  be  registered  in  the  book  of  fame. 
First,  he  erected  one  house,  a  church,  in  London,  to 
be  a  house  of  prayer,  and  named  the  same  after  his 
own  name,  Whittington  CoU^e,  and  so  it  remaineth 
to  this  day  J  and  in  the  said  chorch,  beside  certain 
priests  and  clerks,  be  placed  a  number  of  poor  aged 
men  and  women,  and  builded  for  them  houses  and 
lodgings,  and  allowed  unto  them,  wood,  coal,  cloth, 
and  weekly  money,  to  their  great  reUef  and  comfort. 
This  man,  also,  at  his  own  cost,  builded  the  gate  of 
London,  called  Newgate,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1422,  which  before,  was  a  most  ugly  and  loathsome 
prison.  He  also  builded  more  than  half  of  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  West  Smitbfield,  in 
London.  Also  he  builded,  of  hard-stone,  the  bean- 
tiful  library  in  the  Grey  Friars,  in  London,  now  called 
Christ's  Hospital,  standing  in  the  north  part  of  the 
cloister  thereof,  where  in  the  wall,  his  srms  are 
graven  in  stone.  He  also  hnilded,  for  the  ease  of 
the  mayor  of  London,  and  'his  brethren,  and  of 
the  worshipful  citizens,  at  the  solemn  days  of  their 
assembly,  a  chapel  adjoining  to  the  Guildhall;  to 
the  intent  they  should  ever,  before  they  entered 
into  any  of  their  affairs,  first  go  mto  the  chapel,  and 
by  prayer,  call  upon  God  for  his  assistance.  And  in 
the  end,  'joining  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  he 
builded  for  the  city  a  library  of  stone,  for  the  custody 
of  their  records  and  other  books.  He  also  builded 
a  great  part  of  the  east  end  of  Guildhall,  beside 
many  other  good  worics  that  I  know  not.  But 
among  all  others,  I  will  show  unto  'yon  one  very 
notable,  which  I  received  credibly  by  a  writing  of 
his  own  hand,  which  also  he  willed  to  be  fixed  as  a 
schedule  to  his  last  wilt  and  testament.  He  willed 
and  commanded  his  executors,  as  they  wonld  answer 
before  God  at  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  all  flesh, 
that  if  they  found  any  debtor  of  his  that  ought  to  him 
any  money,  if  he  were  not,  in  their  consciences,  well 
worth  thrte  timet  a*  mtxh,  and  also  out  of  the  debt 
of  other  men,  and  well  able  to  pay,  that  then  they 
should  never  demand  it,  for  he  clearly  forgave  it,  and 
that  they  should  put  no  man  in  suit  for  any  debt 
doe  to  him.  Look  upon  thit  if«  aidtrmM,  /or  Uujt 
ghriovi  glait  V 

Stow  informs  as,  that  Richard  Whittington  re- 
built the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  Royal,  and 
made  a  college  of  SL  Spirit  and  St.  Mary,  with  an 
almshouse,  called  God's  House  or  Hospital,  for 
thirteen  poor  men,  who  were  to  pray  for  the  good 
estate  of  Richard  Whittington,  and  of  Alice  his 
wife,  their  founders;  and  for  Sir  William  Whitting- 
ton, knight,  and  Dame  Joan  his  wife;  and  for  Hugh 
Fitzwarren,  and  Dame  Malde  his  wife,  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  said  Richard  Wliittington,  and 
Alice  his  wife;  for  King  Richard  the  Second,  Thomm 
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of  Woodstock,  &c.  Hence  it  clearly  follows,  that 
Sir  Richard  Whittington  never  could  have  been  a 
p(H^  bare-legged  boy^  for  it  is  here  plainly  asserted 
that  his  father  was  a  knight,  no  mean  distinction  in 
those  days.  Yet  in  every  popnlar  account  of  Whit- 
tington, he^  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  very  humble 
circumstances.  This  erroneous  idea  has  evidently 
been  owing  to  the  popular  legend  of  him  and  his  cat, 
and  it  shows  how  Action  will  occasionally  drive  truth 
out  of  her  domain.  Such,  then,  is  the  real  histoiy 
of  this  renowned  Lord  Mayor;  but  tradition,  we 
know,  tells  a  very  different  tale :  and  it  is  as  follows. 

Dick  Whittington,  a  poor  orphan  boy,  came  up 
to  Lonrdon  from  the  country,  and  a  rich  merchant, 
named  Fitzwarren,  took  compassion  on  him,  and  put 
him  into  the  kitchen  under  his  cook,  who  treated 
him  harshly :  but  Miss  Alice,  his  master's  daughter, 
showed  him  much  kindness.  The  rats  and  mice 
that  swarmed  in  the  garret  where  he  slept  led  him 
a  wretched  life,  till,  with  a  penny  he  had  gotten,  he 
purchased  a  cat.  Dick's  master,  Mr.  Fitzwarren, 
was  shortly  afterwards  sending  a  ship  to  sea,  and  he 
gave  all  his  servants  permission  to  send  out  a 
venture  in  her.  poor  Dick  had  no  property  on  earth 
but  his  cat,  and,  by  his  master's  orders,  he  fetched 
her  down  from  his  garret,  and  committed  her  to 
the  captain  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  he  said  he 
should  now  be  kept  awake  all  night  by  the  rats  and 
mice.  All  laughed  at  Dick*s  venture,  but  Miss  Alice 
kindly  gave  him  money  to  purchase  another  cat. 

The  ship  was  driven  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and 
the  captain  having  sent  out  specimens  of  his  cargo 
to  the  king  of  the  country,  he  and  his  chief  mate 
were  invited  to  court,  where  they  were  royally  en- 
tertained ;  but  the  moment  the  dishes  were  set  on 
the  table,  rats  and  mice  ran  from  all  sides  and  de- 
voured what  was  on  them.  The  captain  was  told, 
that  the  king  would  give  half  his  wealth  to  be  deli- 
vered of  this  torment  J  and,  instantly  recollecting 
poor  Dick's  cat,  he  told  the  king  that  he  could 
destroy  them.  He  went  down  to  the  ship,  and 
fetched  up  Puss  under  his  arm.  The  tables  were 
covered  once  more,  and  the  usual  havoc  begun,  when 
the  cat,  jumping  among  the  depredators,  made  a 
carnage  of  them,  which  amazed  all  present.  The 
king,  out  of  gratitude,  purchased  the  whole  ship's 
cargo,  and  gave,  over  and  above,  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  for  the  cat,  and  the  C24}tain  set  sail  for  England. 

To  whom  is  the  subsequent  history  of  Richard 
Whittington  unknown  ?  Who  knows  not  how,  during 
the  absence  of  the  ship,  he  ran  away  from  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  cook,  and  had  gotten  as  far  as  Hoi- 
loway,  when  he  sat  down  on  the  stone,  on  the  site  of 
V^hich  is  one  called  at  this  very  day  "  Whittington's 
Stone  V'  &i^d  heard  Bow-bells  ring  out, 

Tvru  again  Whittington, 
Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London! 

and  how  he  married  good  Miss  Alice,  and  became, 
in  reality.  Lord  Mayor  of  this  great  city? 

in  the  whole  of  this  legendary  history  there  is,  we 
nay  see,  not  one  single  word  of  truth  further  than 
this, — that  the  maiden  name  of  Lady  Whittington  was 
Ahcc  Fitzwarren.  It  is  really  deserving  of  attention, 
as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  tradition  will 
falsify  history  -,  and  it  would  be  extremely  interesting 
to  ascertain  the  exact  age  of  the  legend.  Neither 
Grafton  nor  Hollingshed,  who  copies  him,  says  any 
thing  of  the  legendary  history  of  Sir  Richard;  but 
it  must  have  been  current  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

•  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this,  just  at  the  foot  of 
Higb^ate  Hill,  is  the  neat  and  comfortable  college,  lately  erected, 
calieu  Whiltingtoa's  College,  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  court  ot 
which  is  a  figure  of  the  ibuader,  m  "  abare-leggea  boy,"  sitting  on 
mHoHowftyiton«, 


for,  in  the  Prologue  to  a  play,  written  about  1613, 
the  citizen  says;  "  Why  could  you  not  be  contented, 
as  well  a$  others,  with  the  legend  of  Whittington  ? 
or  the  life  and  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  with 
the  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange  ?  or  the  story 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  with  the  rearing  of  London 
Bridge  upon  woolsacks  ?"  The  word  legend  in  this 
case  would  seem  to  indicate  the  story  of  the  cat} 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  weU  assign  it  a  later  date 
than  the  sixteenth  century. 

Cats,  we  know,  fetched  a  high  price  in  America, 
when  it  was  first  colonized  by  the  Spaniards.  Two 
cats,  we  are  told,  were  taken  out  on  speculation  to 
Guyana,  where  there  was  a  plague  of  rats,  and  they 
were  sold  for  a  pound  of  gold.  Their  first  kittens 
fetched,  each,  thirty  pieces  of  eight,  the  next  gene- 
ration, went  for  about  twenty,  and  the  price  gradually 
fell,  as  the  colony  became  stocked  with  them.  The 
elder  Almagro,  is  also  said  to  have  given  six  hundred 
pieces  of  eight,  to  the  person  who  presented  him  with 
the  first  cat  which  was  brought  to  South  America. 
On  reading  this,  we  might  feel  disposed  to  assign 
a  historical  foundation  to  the  legend  of  Whittington 
and  his  Cat ;  but,  it  is  more  probably  an  independent 
British  fiction. 

It  is  strange  what  a  propensity  there  is  to  assign 
some  other  cause  for  the  acquisition  of  riches,  than 
industry,  frugality,  and  skill,  (the  usual  and  surest 
road  to  wealth.)  I  hardly  ever  knew,  in  my  own 
country,  says  Mr.  Keightley,  an  instance  of  a  man 
who,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "  had  risen  from  nothing," 
that  there  was  not  some  extraordinary  mode  of 
accounting  for  his  attainment  of  wealth.  The  simple 
and  most  usual  explanation  of  the  wonder  was,  to 
assert  that  he  had  gotten  a  treasure  some  way  or 
other.  Thus,  for  example,  I  once  knew  a  man,  whose 
original  name  had  been  Halfpenny  (when  he  rose  in 
the  world  he  refined  it  to  Halpen),  and  who  had 
grown  rich  from  the  humblest  means.  I  was,  one 
day,  when  a  boy,  speaking  of  him  and  his  success  in 
the  world  to  our  gardener  j  "  Sure,  then,  you  are 
not  such  a  gommaril  (fool).  Sir,'*  said  he,  smiling  at 
my  simplicity,  "  as  to  believe  it  was  by  honest  indus- 
try he  made  all  his  money  ?  I'll  tell  you,  Sir,  how 
it  raley  was  :  ypu  see  he  sent  one  time  to  the  Castle 
for  a  keg  of  half-pence,  and,  by  the  laws  !  what  did 
they  send  him,  in  mistake,  but  a  keg  full  of  goulden 
guineas !  And  Jemmy,  you  see,  was  *cute,  and  he 
kept  his  own  secret,  and  by  degrees  he  throve  in  the 
world,  and  became  the  man  he  is.  That  *s  the  rale 
truth  of  it  for  you."  Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance 
of  the  name  giving  occasion  to  the  legend. 

Other  persons  have  a  wonderful  inclination  to 
discover  a  ground- work  of  historical  truth  in  popular 
legends.  Whittington's  Cat  has  Wt  escaped  their 
shrewdness,  for  in  some  popular  History  of  England, 
the  story  has  been  explained,  as  it  is  called  ^  and  two 
or  three  country  newspapers,  have  copied  the  expla- 
nation with  evident  delight.  Sir  Richard  Whittington 
w^as,  it  seems,  the  owner  of  a  ship  named  the  Cat, 
by  his  traffic  in  which  he  acquired  the  greater  part 
of  his  wealth.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  clear,  that 
our  worthy  mercer  was  directly  engaged  in  foreign 
traffic. 

Henry  the  Eighth  encouraged  foreigners,  and  Germans  in 
particuku:,  to  settle  and  trade  in  London,  and  separate 
streets  were  assigned  to  the  various  branches  of  trade. 
The  haberdashers  adjourned  to  East  Cheape,  and  also  to 
London  Bridge ;  pepperers  and  grocers,  in  Bucklersbury  ; 
all  the  cooks'  shops,  were  in  Cooks  Row  in  Thames  Street: 
the  granaries  of  the  City  were  kept  in  Lcadenhall  Stree^, 
and  all  the  bread  was  baked  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  and 
brought  tlience  to  the  city.— ii/e  and  Times  of  Henry  VII I^ 
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SUPERSTITIONS  RELATING  TO  BEES, 


So  work  the  honey  bees : 

Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  of  nature,  teach 

The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kiugdom. — Siiakspearb. 

Thb  lower  orders  of  people  in  this  and  some  other  places, 
have  curious  superstitions  respecting  bees.  A  poor  old 
widow  once  complained  to  me  that  all  her  stocks  had  died, 
and  on  inquiring  the  cause,  she  informed  me  that  on  the 
death  of  her  husband  a  short  time  before,  she  had  neglected 
to  tap  at  each  of  the  hives,  to  inform  the  bees  of  the  cir- 
cumstance: in  consequence  of  this  omission,  they  had 
been  gradually  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  now 
she  had  not  one  left.  This  may  appear  a  solitary  instance 
of  superstition,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  very 
generally,  on  the  death  of  a  cottager  who  has  kept  bees, 
6ome  ceremonious  observance  takes  place. 

A  correspondent  of  Mr.  Loudon  s  mentions,  that  in 
Norfolk,  at  places  where  bees  are  kept,  it  is  peremptory, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  family,  to  put  the  bees 
in  mourning,  or  the  consequence  would  be  that  all  of 
them  would  die.  The  person  who  made  the  assertion 
mentioned  a  case  in  point,  where,  from  the  neglect  of  the 
custom,  every  bee  in  the  apiary  had  perished.  The  method 
of  putting  them  in  mourning,  is  by  attaching  a  piece  of 
black  cloth  to  each  of  the  hives.  Another  correspondent 
also  says,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  family,  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  inform  the  bees  of  the  circumstance,  otherwise 
they  will  dwindle  and  die.  The  manner  of  communicating 
the  intelligence  to  the  little  community,  is  with  due  form 
and  ceremony  to  take  the  key  of  the  house,  and  knock 
with  it  three  times  against  the  hive,  informing  the  inmates, 
at  the  same  time,  that  tlieir  master  or  mistress,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  dead.  A  similar  custom  prevails  in  Kent,  and 
in  some  places  it  is  considered  expedient  to  communicate 
any  great  event  that  may  take  place  to  these  industrious 
insects.  The  use  of  a  key  seems  necessary  in  another 
ceremony  which  takes  place  in  regard  to  bees. 

When  a  swarm  has  quitted  one  of  my  hives,  I  always 
observe  that  a  key  is  used  to  induce  it  to  settle,  by  striking 
it  against  a  frying-pan,  and  I  should  feel  some  regret  if 
this  good  old  custom  was  omitted.  So  far  from  letting  the 
ringer  think  that  the  tinkling  noise  he  makes  is  a  useless 
one,  I  always  encourage  the  practice  of  it,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasurable  sounds  of  the  country.  Often  have  I 
quitted  my  room  on  hearing  it,  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  my 
additional  wealth,  and  to  assist  in  securing  it.  The  day  is 
sure  to  be  warm  and  smiling,  and  I  watch  the  increased 
accumulation  of  my  clustering  bees  with  infinite  satis- 
faction. The  old  customs  I  have  been  mentioning,  and 
many  similar  ones  which  are  practised  by  my  poorer  neigh- 
bours, may  be  laughed  at,  but  I  like  them  all,  as  long  as 
they  are  innocent,  and  consider  them  as  adding  in  some 
degree  to  the  interest  of  a  country  life. 

To  a  thinking  mind,  few  phnnomena  are  more  striking 
than  the  clustering  of  bees  on  some  bough,  where  they 
remain,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  be  ready  for  hiving.  I 
observe  that  where  a  hive  is  fixed  over  a  swarm,  the  bees 
will  generally  go  into  it  of  their  own  accord,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  their  satisfied  hum,  and  seeming  to  be  aware  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  placed  near  them.  How  the 
queen  bee  is  made  acquainted  that  so  convenient  a  place 
K>r  her  to  retreat  to  is  near  at  hand,  I  know  not,  but  so  it 
is.  Surrounded  by  thousands  of  her  subjects  who  press 
around  her,  she  makes  her  way  through  them  all,  and 
enters  the  hive,  followed  by  the  whole  swarm.  Some 
means  of  communication  must  have  taken  place,  as  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  she  could  herself  have  seen  the  snug 
retreat  which  had  been  prepared  for  her.  Here  tiie  work 
of  preparing  future  cells  is  instantly  commenced,  and  I 
have  found  that  although  a  swarm  has  not  been  able  for 
two  or  three  days  to  quit  the  hive,  after  tliey  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  a  considerable  number  of  cells  had  been 
nearly  completed.  Even  as  soon  as  the  foundation  of  a 
cell  has  been  finished,  the  queen  bee  will  sometimes  deposit 
an  e<2:g  upon  it,  the  sides  being  afterwards  built  up. 

Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  appearance 
of  bees  in  wet  weather.  Some  of  them  I  have  observed 
to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  as  if  to  take  a  ^new  of 
the  passing  clouds,  and  some  of  those  who  are  tempted  to 
quit  the  hive,  return  to  it  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  A 
aun-shiny  day  in  May  is  their  delight,  and  it  is  then  that 
bees  seem  most  active  and  most  joyous. — Jsssb's  Gleart' 
'ings  in  NmUtrai  History. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

I.  Situation  and  Extent — Natural  Productions-— 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives. 

The  Island  of  Madagascar  is  one  of  Ihoee  very  few  spots, 
in  the  direct  line  of  the  operations  of  Europeans  of  all 
nations,  which  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  their 
ancient  inhabitants.  This  is  not,  indeed,  for  ^ant  of  incli- 
nation on  the  part  of  Europeans,  but  from  the  character 
of  the  natives,  who,  jealous  of  their  liberty,  have  success* 
fully  resisted  every  attempt  to  subjugate  them.  It  is  the 
third  island  in  size  in  the  world,  being  about  900  miles 
long  from  North  to  South,  and  300  br(Hid  in  its  widest 
part.  Its  name,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  is  indistinctly 
pronounced  Madecasse,  or  Malegash;  the  Portuguese 
called  it  Isle  de  St.  Lawrence,  but  Madagascar  is  now 
the  general  name  by  which  it  is  designated. 

It  extends  from  12<'  to  25«  40'  South  latitude,  and  from 
43^  41'  to -50°  30'  East  longitude,  and  is  670  leagues  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  186  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
1 50  from  that  of  Bourbon.  The  coast  is  divided  through- 
out by  rivers,  many  of  them  navigable  a  considerable 
way  up  their  channels,  and  the  bays  and  gulfs  are 
numerous, .  forming  excellent  roads  and  harbours.  The 
island  is  estimated  to  contain  two  hundred  millions  of 
acres,  and  the  face  of  the  country  consists  of  vast  plains, 
and  forests,  the  trees  of  which  are  of  immense  size 
and  height,  and  overhang  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
whose  summits,  in  the  back-ground,  are  lost  in  the  clouda« 
Many  of  the  woods  are  of  great  extent,  and  all  of  them 
are  difficult  to  explore,  on  account  of  the  tangled  brush- 
wood, and  the  huge  parasitical  and  climbing  plants,  which 
form  an  impenetrable  mass. 

The  mountains  are  numerous,  and  abound  in  mines  of 
iron,  steel,  silver,  and  copper ;  gold  also,  and  precious  stonei 
are  found  in  the  streams.  The  plains  are  diversified  with 
rising  grounds,  on  which  the  towns  and  villages  are  built. 
These  are  surrounded  by  plantations  of  rice,  barley,  yams, 
&c.,  while  the  streams  that  intersect  it  in  every  mrection, 
impart  great  beauty  and  fertility. 

This  island  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  or  thirty  pro* 
vinces,  all  of  them  very  fertile,  and  abounding  with  cattle  and 
pasturage;  formerly,  these  were  each  governed  by  its  own 
chieftain,  but  of  late  years,  a  large  part  of  the  island  has 
been  under  the  dominion  of  one  monarch,  who  resides  at 
Tananarive,  a  town  nearly  in  the  centre,  or  towards  the 
soutliem  end  of  the  island.  The  port  that  is  chiefly 
resorted  to  by  the  Europeans,  is  Tamatave,  on  the  eastern 
side ;  and  not  far  from  thence,  to  the  north,  is  the  Isle  St« 
Mary,  an  extremely  rich  and  fertile  spot,  within  about 
three  leagues  of  the  main  island,  and  dependent  upon  it. 
The  famous  Buccaneers,  or  Pirates,  had  a  settlement  here 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  where  they 
formed  alliances  with  the  native  chiefs,  among  whom  many 
of  their  descendants  to  this  day  hold  rank. 

The  soil  in  general  consists  of  a  rich  deep  mould, 
which,  aided  by  the  mild  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
produces  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  the  south, 
are  some  extensive  plains  of  arid  sand,  but  these  spots 
are  rare.  The  air  is  salubrious  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mountains;  and  the  plains  are  not  unhealthy, 
except  in  the  miny  season,  or  while  the  red  rice  is  growing, 
which  requires  the  land  to  be  flooded. 

The  towns  are  generally  built  on  eminences,  and  are 
surrounded  by  stockades,  strengthened  by  large  posts  of 
bamboo  at  short  distances.  On  the  outside  of  the  stockade 
is  a  deep  ditch,  and  within  it  a  parapet  of  earth.  The 
houses  consist  of  one  Uoor  only ;  the  roof  is  covered  with 
leaves  of  the  raven-palm ;  the  walls  consist  of  planks,  lined 
with  matting.  The  space  within  is  divided  into  apart* 
ments,  by  matting;  there  are  no  chimneys,  and  the  smoke 
is  intolerable  to  a  European.  Most  of  the  dwellings  are 
surrounded  and  shaded  with  fruit  and  other  trees  of  a 
thick  foliage,  particularly  the  raven-palm,  which  gives  S 
picturesque  and  interesting  appearance  to  the  towns  and 
villages,  some  of  which  are  very  large  and  populous. 

The  natural  productions  of  Madagascar  are  numerous 
in  kind,  and  abundant  in  quality.  Of  quadrupeds,  there 
are  four  varieties  of  oxen,  including  the  bison.  The  flesh 
of  all  these  is  excellent,  and  a  plentihil  supply  is 
always  obtained  by  our  East  India  ships,  at  a  cheap  rate. 
The  sheep  are  similar  to  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  tails  that  weigh  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds. 
The  babyroussa,  a  species  of  hog  with  curled  tusks,  is  • 
native  of  the  woods,  and  with  the  porcupine,  hedge-hoft 
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tendrae»  baboons  of  a  large  size,  monkeys,  badgers,  foxes, 
civet-cats,  wild-cats,  crocodiles,  and  two  or  three  beasts  of 
prey,  completes  the  catalogue  of  quadrupeds,  unless  we 
include  the  Rausette^  or  great  Madagascar  Bat,  (the 
Vampire  of  the  ancients,)  among  the  number.  This, 
extraordinary  animal  is  a  fbot  long,  and  extends  its  wings 
four  feet  Towards  evening,  clouds  of  them  hover  about 
the  woods,  destroying  ^e  ripe  fruits  and  domestic  fowls, 
and  frequently  attacking  the  natives,  who,  however,  easerly 
pursue  them  for  food,  their  flesh  being  much  esteemed. 

Birds  are  very  numerous,  and  among  the  insects  and 
reptiles,  there  are  four  species  of  lizards,  including  the 
chameleon,  and  the  breastleaper,  a  curious  animal,  not 
generally  described.  It  attaches  itself  to  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  and  will  frequently  leap  upon  the  natives,  cliniring 
BO  fkst  by  means  of  a  sort  of  hook  with  which  it  is  furnished, 
on  the  tail,  less,  neck,  and  body,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
cut  away  the  skin.  Snakes  of  different  kinds  are  common, 
some  of  a  large  size,  but  none  venomous;  scorpions,  and 
centipedes,  and  flies,  are  also  found  in  every  part.  The 
flre-lly  is  so  numerous,  that  Flacourt,  a  Frenchman,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  island  in  1661,  says  he  once 
thought  his  house  was  in  flames,  being  almost  covered 
with  them,  lliere  are  four  species  of  silk-worms,  all 
quadrupeds,  and  much  of  the  silk  they  produce  is  of  the 
finest  quali^. 

It  is  in  the  vegetable  creation,  however,  that  Madagascar 
displays  a  most  wonderful  profusion.  The  edible  plants 
comprise,  among  many  others,  barley,  beans,  pease,  red 
and  white  rice,  including  eleven  varieties,  yams,  nine 
species  of  tobacco,  ananas,  watermelons,  musk-melons, 
tho  sugar-cane,  &c.  Of  fruit  trees,  there  are  many  pecu- 
liar to  the  island,  bearing  delicious  fruit,  also  figs,  grapes, 
coooa-nuts,  almonds,  tamarinds,  a  species  of  apples,  and 
cardamoms.  Spices  also  are  numerous.  In  the  forests  are 
hard  woods  of  ue  most  beautiful  varieties,  fit  for  cabinet 
uses,  and  timber-trees  of  enormous  bulk  and  height.  Of 
the  latter,  the  raven-palm  is  the  most  usefUl,  as  well  as 
ornamental ;  it  rises  to  a  great  height,  affording  shelter  to 
the  houses,  near  which  the  natives  usually  plant  it  The 
ends  of  Uie  stems  are  boiled  and  eaten  like  cabbage,  the 
wood  is  used  in  buildinsr,  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  for  psirtitions 
and  floors,  the  leaves  for  covering  the  roof^  and  also  for 
dishes;  and  a  gum,  of  exquisite  flavour  and  sweetness, 
is  extracted  from  the  blossom.  Hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
the  papyrus-nilotica,  bamboos,  palms,  several  odoriferous 
woods,  the  banyan,  the  dragon-tree,  balsam-tree,  and 
a  multitude  of  others,  together  with  the  pitoher>pIant, 
and  various  gums  and  resins,  are  also  plentiAil.  The 
streams  yield  crvstals,  topazes,  amethysts,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  hyacintns,  cornelians,  &e.,  which  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  natives  into  various  ornaments,  set  in  gold,  at 
which  they  are  very  expert 

The  natives  of  Madagascar  are  above  the  common 
stature,  strong-limbed,  and  of  fine  symmetry ;  their  colour 
includes  all  the  varieties  between  dingy-white  and  jet- 
black,  owing  to  the  mixtures  of  the  different  tribes.  The 
women  are  handsome  in  their  features,  .and  delicate  in 
iheir  shape,  willi  soft  elossy  skins,  and  wlute  teeth.  The 
hair  of  the  immarried  fu>ws  in  ringlets  over  the  shoulders ; 
the  married  women  wear  theirs  in  the  form  of  a  boquet  on 
the  top  of  the  head. 

The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  kind  of  apron,  called  a  lambat 
iksteaed  round  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the  knees.  It 
is  made  of  silk,  cotton,  or  the  filaments  of  the  bark  of 
several  kinds  of  trees.  Persons  of  note  wear  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  such  as  chains,  rings,  bracelets,  ear-rings, 
necklaces,  &c.  On  public  days,  the  dress  of  the  chiefs 
is  splendid ;  their  lambas,  of  white  cotton,  fiill,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  feet,  and  having  a  deep  border  of  striped  silk, 
and  a  silk  cloak,  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  witn  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments,  bespeak  their  consequence  and  rank. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  lamha,  reaching 
to  the  feet,  above  which  they  wear  a  close  garment  that 
covers  all  the  body,  and  is  confined  at  the  neck  and  waist ; 
it  is  made  of  dark  silk,  or  cotton,  and  ornamented  with 
beads.  The  wives  of  the  chiefii  wear,  in  addition,  a  beau- 
tiful shawl,  called  a  pagna,  made  of  silk,  cotton,  or  the 
filaments  of  the  raven-palm.  Both  men  and  women  go 
bare-headed,  except  in  tne  province  of  Manghabei. 

The  population  has  been  estimated  at  four  millions, 
though  some  accounts  have  stated  it  lareer.  It  is,  how- 
ever, small  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  fertility  of  the 
island,  firom  causes  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak. 
7be  character  of  the  people,  when  first  discovered,  exhibited 


the  fbflings  and  the  virtues  of  most  savage  nations.  Placed 
in  a  land  literally  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  they  ex 
hibited  an  easy  and  indolent  disposition.  Abstemious  in 
their  habits,  they  had  but  little  excitement  to  rouse  them, 
except  on  particiuar  public  occasions.  Towards  those  with 
whom  they  were  in  friendship,  their  conduct  was  humane, 
generous,  and  good-natured,  but  they  are  easily  provoked, 
and  quick  in  their  resentments.  They  possess  considerable 
mental  powers,  and  readily  comprehend  and  reason  upon 
any  new  subject  Hieir  pubhc  speakers  display  great 
eloquence  and  flow  of  language,  their  addresses  being 
argumentative  and  conclusive. 

They  are  much  given  to  superstition,  and  the  practice  of 
witchcraft  prevails  to  a  |preat  extent.  The  OmotoMet,  or 
magicians,  have  great  mfluence  over  the  people,  who  are 
much  afraid  of  them.  Polygamy  is  practised  throughout 
the  island,  limited  only  by  the  resources  of  the  party  j 
the  first  wife,  however,  is  the  superior.  The  women  are 
cheerful  and  captivating  in  their  manners,  passionately 
fond  of  dancing  and  singing,  but  generally  preserve  pro- 
priety and  decorum.  The  honesty  oi  these  people  towards 
each  other  is  remarkable;  they  have  no  bars  or  looks. 
Everv  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  a  surprise  ficom  a 
hostile  tribe,  but  within  their  intrenchments  ill  is  security 
and  confidence. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  are  three  distinct 
races  in  Madagascar:  first  the  whites  of  Anossi  and 
Matatune,  who  call  themselves  Zafe  Rahimini,  or  descend 
ants  of  Jmina,  the  mother  of  Mahomet.  Secondly,  the 
Zafe  Hibrahini,  or  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  are  also 
whites,  and  inhabit  Isle  St.  Mary  and  the  country  opposite 
on  the  main  island.  The  third  race  comprises  the  blacks 
or  olives,  who  are  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

These  are  divided  into  classes,  of  which  the  first  or 
Zafe  Rahimini,  occupy  the  higher  stations ;  and  the 
latter  the  lowest. ,  The  Zafe  Hibrakini  are  distinct  from 
both,  and  appear  to  have  been  on  the  island  from  a  very 
remote  period.  It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  that  they  are 
sprung  from  some  of  Abraham's  fiimily,  and  arrived  at 
their  present  locality  soon  after  the  death  of  that  patriarch, 
as  there  is  no  tradition  extant  of  their  coming  thither; 
but  this  is  mere  supposition,  though  many  of  their 
customs,  such  as  circumcision,  and  other  ceremonies, 
would  seem  to  connect  them  with  a  very  ancient  people. 
Their  religion  is  nearly  approaching  to  what  is  called 
natural  religion ;  they  acknowledge  and  worship  one  God, 
and  have  not  fUlen  into  gross  idolatry,  much  less  have 
the^  practised  many  revolting  rites  common  in  heathen 
nations.  Every  man  is  a  priest  in  his  own  houses  and  an 
oli,  or  ieraphim,  is  used  as  the  medium  of  communication 
with  the  Deity.  They  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  a  world 
of  spirits,  and  that  some  of  these  are  employed  as  medi- 
ators  or  agents,  possessinj^  great  influence  with  the  Deity ; 
but  they  offer  no  worship  to  these;  Unghorraif,  or  Ctod 
alone,  being  the  object  of  their  prayers  and  sacrifices. 

Thev  have  an  indistinct  belief  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall, 
and  of  the  Flood,  mixed  with  much  superstition,  in  the 
absence  of  a  divine  revelation.  They  observe  the  Sabbath 
as  a  day  of  rest  from  labour,  but  have  no  temples  or  stated 

Eeriod  of  worship,  the  latter  being  purely  spontaneous,  and 
aving  neither  divine  nor  moral  law  to  guide  them.  In 
sickness,  or  on  the  burial  of  the  dead,  or  cireumcision,  or 
any  other  solemn  occasion,  the  friends  and  attendants  offer 
up  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  Deity,  with  many  forms  of 
a  superstitiotts  nature,  on  all  which  occasions,  the  heads  of 
families  preside. 

But  the  horrid  rite  of  exposing  their  chfldren  to  destme- 
tion  is  common  among  them;  this  is  the  reason  of  the 
smallness  of  the  popmation ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  so 
large  a  population  still  remains.  The  periods  denounced 
as  unfortunate,  are  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
the  eighth  day  and  last  week  of  every  month,  and  Wed- 
nesday and  Fridav  in  every  week ;  so  that  in  more  than  half 
the  year  is  the  human  race  proscribed,  all  the  children 
bom  at  those  periods,  being  devoted  to  destruction,  and  the 
population  attacked  at  the  very  source.  Some  parents, 
however,  allowing  their  affection  to  overcome  their  super- 
stitious fears,  have  secretly  employed  slaves  to  save 
their  children,  while  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  fowls  are 
offered  up,  to  avert  the  supposed  impending  danger  of  the 
malignant  star.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  Siat  this  dread- 
ftil  custom  is  caving  my  to  the  mild  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity, having  been  prombited  by  the  late  King  Radama, 
who,  as  we  shall  nave  occasion  to  relate,  made  great 
advances  towards  the  civiliiation  pf  his  subjeots. 
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Tfa«  manners  of  these  islanders  are  marked  with  limpli' 
dXf ;  the  usual  hour,  of  dinner  is  ten  o'dock  in  the 
vomin^,  and  ofsupper,  four  in  the  afternoon.  Withevetr 
luxurf  in  their  power,  they  eat  sparingly,  except  on 
■pecial  occasions.  Hati  are  laid  on  the  noor,  and  their 
food  is  served  up  on  wooden  dishes,  the  leaves  of  the 
raven-palm  serving  for  plates.  European  furniture  and 
customs,  however,  are  now  gaining  ground,  and  rendering 
their  bouses  more  comfortable.  Iliey  have  many  amuse- 
nients  besides  dancing,  and  a  few  musical  instruments. 
Bunting  wild  buffaloes,  boars,  fosea,  crocodiles,  &n,, 
occupies  a  great  deal  of  their  time.  They  have  some 
little  knowl^ge  of  astronomy,  and  divide  the  Zodiac  into 
twelve  signs,  and  the  year  into  twelve  months.  Only  one 
langna^  is  spoken  throughout  the  island,  with  slight 
provincial  differences.  It  is  chieflv  Arabic,  but  agreeahle 
to  the  Greek  in  construction,  llie  Ombiattet  are  their 
learned  men,  and  use  the  Arabic  character,  writing  also 
ftnm  right  to  left. 

The  civil  arta  are  practised  to  a  considerable  extent, 
embracing  iron-fonnders,  goldsmiths,  carpenters,  potters, 
weavers,  mat  and  basket  makers,  and  many  other  trades. 
Wine  is  made  in  considerable  quantities;  indigo,  also, 
of  an  excellent  qaality,  is  manufactured  by  a  simple 
process.  Paper  is  inade  from  the  bark  of  the  real  papyrus 
nilotiea,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  practised  with 
us,  though  more  simple.  Their  ink  is  a  decoction  of  a 
asp  from  a  tree,  and  their  pens  are  made  of  imali  bamboos, 
rendered  hard  and  transparent  by  boiling  and  baking. 

Trade  was  formeriy  conducted  by  barter,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  learned  the  um  of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  which  will  no  doubt,  in  time,  universally  prevail. 
Tbey  have  some  fbreign  trade,  which  might  be  extended 
to  any  degree,  the  produce  of  tbe  island  being  unbounded. 
Their  dyeing  woods  possess  an  exceeding  brilliancy  of 
colour,  ud  their  silk  and  cotton  are  equal  to  any  from  the 
Bast.  Befbrs  many  more  years  are  passed,  these  people 
iiiajr  he  competitors  in  the  European  markets,  in  many 
articlea  wbidi  ore  now  exclusively  procured  ttom  our 
autem  cidoniei. 

Tba  pvaetiee  of  war,  unfortunately,  occupies  a  large 
poatioB  of  &«r  time ;  and  their  wars  have  been  aggravated 
and  midtiplied  a  hundred  fold  since  their  intercourse  with 
Eumpauis,  and  tbe  consequent  introduction  of  the  slave- 
trade.     Their  vei^ona  wan  fbrmerljr  duba,  bowi  and 


airows,  and  spears,  but  these,  being  supentided  by  tha  mm 
ket  and  swonl  of  the  Eun^ean,  are  now  tut.  &lUn^  inio 

The  island  was  fbrmerlv  divided  into  fiwr  or  six  king- 
doms, until  the  arrival  of  the  race  of  Raimni,  when  their 
leader  was  chosen  Amparuacabe,  or  sovereign  of  the  whole* 
which  form  continued  for  twenty-four  generations,  ending 
with  Ramini  Ltiriion,  who  was  killed  in  an  insurrection. 
At  present,  nearly  all  the  island  is  under  one  king,  and  jut>- 
bably  will,  in  time,  he  wholly  so ;  each  province,  howevtTi 
is  governed  by  its  own  chiefs  and  its  own  code  of  laws, 
hut  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  island.  Thus, 
in  Obalunboule,  each  town  is  a  distinct  republic,  governed 
by  a  Jiloubei,  or  president.  Tbe  military  force  ia, 
great ;  every  one  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  a  warrior, 
and  they  are  called  together  by  prodamation,  which,  they 
durst  not  disobey.  Radamo,  on  one  occasion,  marched 
with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  fight  tba 
Seelavia,  a  large  proportion  being  armed  and  accoutred  ia 
the  European  manner.  The  soldiery  have  no  other  pay 
than  the  booty  they  obtain,  and  when  the  expedition  is. 
over  thev  disband. 

They  have  a  regular  code  of  criminal  laws,  called  Afo*- 
tinditi,  not  written,  but  handed  down  by  traditbn;  tba 
penalties  are  inflicted  in  a  summary  manner,  and  when 
the  proofs  are  apparent  to  many  spectators,  the  injured  party 
may  inflictthe  sentence  on  tbe  spot,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  judge.  They  have  also  a  civil  code.  (Maisinpoh,} 
applicable  to  the  behaviour  of  private  persons  in  their 
trades,  conversation,  support  of  tneir  families.  Sec.;  and  it 
reflates  the  private  transactions  between  man  and  man. 
There  is  also  a  general  standard  of  conduct  which  includes 
in  its  operation  the  whole  of  their  domestic  economy.  It 
is  called  Massintani,  and  enjoins  the  observance  of  ancient 
customs,  ceremonies,  businesses,  and  omusements,  and 
reduces  them  all  to  a  system.  Thus  the  customs  of  former 
ages  are  as  well  provided  fiir,  aa  the  punishment  of  offenders 
against  tbe  laws. 

Such  is  Madagascar,  and  such  its  inhabitants,  who  werec 
found  by  their  first  European  visiters  hving  in  a  simple- 
and  patriarchal  manner;  possessing,  with  great  vices,  « 
proportion  of  the  ordinary  virtue!  of  savage  life.  Id  •> 
succeeding  paper,  we  sludl  shortly  detail  the  partieolBrs  off 
their  hift«y. 
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A   PERSIAN   STORY. 


Sadik  Bbo  was  of  good  family,  handsome  in  person,  and 
possessed  of  good  sense  and  courage,  but  he  was  poor, 
having  no  property  but  his  sword  and  his  horse,  with 
which  he  served  as  a  gentleman  retainer  of  a  nobleman. 
The  latter,  satisfied  of  the  purity  of  Ssblik*s  descent,  and 
entertaining  a  respect  for  nis  character,  determined  to 
make  him  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  Hooseinee,  who, 
though  beautiful,  as  her  name  implied,  was  remarkable  for 
her  haughty  manner  and  ungovernable  temper. 

Giving  a  husband  of  the  condition  of  S&dik  Beg  to  a 
lady  of  Hooseinee*s  rank,  was,  according  to  usage  in  such 
unequal  matches,  like  giving  her  a  slave ;  and  as  she  heard 
a  good  report  of  his  personal  qualities,  she  offered  no 
objections  to  the  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  soon  after 
it  was  proposed,  and  apartments  were  assigned  to  the  happy 
couple  in  the  Nabob's  palace. 

Some  of  Sadik  Beg's  friends  rejoiced  in  his  good  fortune, 
as  they  saw,  in  the  connexion  he  had  formed,  a  sure  pro- 
spect of  his  advancement.  Others  mourned  the  fate  of  so 
fine  and  promising  a  young  man,  now  condemned  to  bear 
through  life  all  the  humours  of  a  proud  and  capricious 
woman ;  but  one  of  his  friends,  a  little  man,  called  Mer- 
dek,  who  was  completely  hen-pecked  by  his  own  wife,  was 
particularly  rejoiced,  and  quite  chuckled  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  another  in  the  same  condition  with  himself. 

About  a  mouth  after  the  nuptials  Merdek  met  his  friend, 
and,  with  malicious  pleasure,  wished  him  joy  of  his  mar- 
riage : — *'  Most  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  you,  Sadik," 
said  he,  "  on  this  happy  event !"  "  Thank  you,  my  good 
fellow ;  I  am  very  happy  indeed,  and  rendered  more  so  by 


the  joy  I  perceive  it  gives  my  friends.'*     "  Do  you  really 

mean  to  say  you  are  happy  ?'    said  Merdek,  with  a  smile. 

I  really  am  so,"  replied  S&dik.    "  Nonsense,"  said  his 


friend ;  "  do  we  not  all  know  to  what  a  termagant  you  are 
united  ?  and  her  temper  and  high  rank  combined,  must,  no 
doubt,  make  her  a  sweet  companion."  Here  he  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  and  the  little  man  actually  strutted  with  a 
feeling  of  superiority  over  the  bridegroom. 

S&dik,  who  knew  his  situation  and  feelings,  was  amused 
instead  of  being  angry.  "  My  friend,"  said  he,  **  I  quite 
understand  the  grounds  of  your  apprehension  for  my  hap- 
piness. Before  I  was  married,  I  had  heard  the  same 
reports  as  you  have  done  of  my  beloved  bride's  disposition ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  found  it  quite  otherwise ; 
she  is  a  most  docile  and  obedient  wife."  "  But  how  has  this 
miraculous  change  been  wrought ?'  "  Why,"  said  S&dik, 
'*  I  believe  I  have  some  merit  in  effecting  it ;  but  you  shall 
hear. 

"  After  the  ceremonies  of  our  nuptials  were  over,  I  went 
m  my  military  dress,  and  with  my  sword  by  my  side,  to  the 
apartment  of  Hooseinee.  She  was  sitting  in  a  most  digni- 
fied posture  to  receive  me,  and  her  looks  were  any  thing 
but  inviting.  As  I  entered  the  room,  a  beautiful  cat.  evi- 
dently a  great  favourite,  came  purring  up  to  me.  I  deli- 
berately drew  my  sword,  struck  its  head  off,  and  taking 
that  in  one  hand,  and  the  body  in  the  other,  threw  them 
out  of  the  window.  I  then  very  unconcernedly  turned  to 
the  lady,  who  appeared  in  some  alarm ;  she,  however, 
made  no  observations,  but  was  in  every  way  kind  and  sub- 
missive, and  has  continued  so  ever  since." 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  little  Merdek,  with 
a  significant  shake  of  the  head — **  a  word  to  the  wise :"  and 
away  he  capered,  obviously  quite  rejoiced. 

It  was  near  evening  when  this  conversation  took  place  : 
soon  after,  when  the  dark  cloak  of  night  had  enveloped  the 
bright  radiance  of  day,  Merdek  entered  the  chamber  of  his 
spouse,  with  something  of  a  martial  swagger,  armed  with 
a  scimitar.  The  unsuspecting  cat  came  forward  as  usual, 
to  welcome  the  husband  of  her  mistress ;  but  in  an  instant 
her  head  was  divided  from  her  body,  by  a  blow  from  the 
hand  which  had  so  often  caressed  her.  Merdek  having 
proceeded  so  far  courageously,  stooped  to  take  up  the  dis- 
severed members  of  the  cat,  but  before  he  could  effect  this, 
a  blow  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  from  his  incensed  lady, 
laid  him  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

The  tattle  and  scandal  of  the  day  spreads  from  zen&neh 
to  zenSneh  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  the  wife  of  Mer- 
dek saw  in  a  moment  whose  example  it  was  that  he  imi- 
tated. "  Take  that,"  ^aid  she,  as  she  gave  him  another 
Tsuff,  "  take  that,  you  paltry  wretch ;  you  should,"  she 
addeu,  laughing  him  to  scorn,  "  have  killed  the  oat  on  the 
wedding-day.' 

lAbndged  ^rom  Sutchxs  in  Pbbsxa.] 


POWER  OP  THE  SENSES  OF  HEARING  AND 
FEELING  IN  THE  BLIND. 

People  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  powers  of 
the  ear,  and  instances  which  we  may  quote  of  it  in 
the  blind  may  at  first  appear  incredible.  We  have 
known  blind  men,  for  instance,  who  could  not  only 
ascertain  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  an  apartment 
by  the  sound  of  their  voice,  but  .who  could,  on 
entering  one  with  which  they  were  familiar,  tell  by 
striking  their  cane  on  the  floor,  and  listening  to  the 
echo,  whether  any  of  the  larg^  articles  of  furniture 
had  been  removed  from  it,  or  shifted  from  ^heir 
usual  places.  What  seeing  person  would  think  it 
possible,  with  his  eyes  bandaged,  to  tell  which  was 
the  tallest,  and  which  was  the  shortest  of  a  number 
of  speakers,  merely  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
sound  came  from  their  mouths  to  his  ear  ?  Yet 
many  blind  persons  can  not  only  do  this,  but  can 
ascertain  very  nearly  ^e  ages  of  the  persons.  We 
have  made  this  experiment  in  more  than  fifty  instances 
with  the  blind,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  came  as  near  the  mark  as  we  did,  aided  by  the 
eyes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  voice  is  changed 
with  every  changing  year;  we  seize  only  upon  the 
extremes  of  the  chain ;  we  can  tell  the  shrill  scream 
of  the  child,  from  the  rough  firm  voice  of  manhood, 
and  the  trembling  tones  of  old  age;  but  besides 
these, — ^besides  the  difference  in  the  volume  and  pitch 
which  exists  between  the  voices  of  different  persons, 
there  is  another  produced  by  the  course  of  years ; 
and  time  stamps  his  impress  upon  the  voice,  as 
surely  as  upon  the  face.  The  bhnd  man  tests  the#e 
by  his  practised  ear,  and  not  only  can  ascertain  with 
tolerable  correctness  the  age  of  the  speaker,  but  pro- 
nounce upon  his  height^  the  diipensions  of  his  chesty 
add  so  forth. 

Nor  is  this  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
discriminating  power  of  some  bUnd  men,  who  seize 
upon  the  slight  variations  of  the  intonation  of  the 
voice,  as  we  do  upon  the  changes  of  the  countenance, 
and  judge  by  them  of  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of 
the  specdcer.  We  seldom  think  of  the  voice;  but  it 
is  upon  this  that  the  blind  man  seizes,  as  upon  a 
thread,  to  direct  him  to  the  seat  of  the  passions. 
Hence  it  is,  that  some  of  them  can  ascertain  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance  the  disposition  and  character 
of  persons :  they  are  not  imposed  on  by  the  splendour 
of  dress,  they  are  not  prejudiced  by  an  ungainly  air, 
they  are  not  won  by  a  smile,  nor  are  they  dazzled 
by  the  blaze  of  beauty,  or  led  captive,  as  many  are 
wont  to  be,  by  the  fascination  of  a  lovely  eye.  The 
voice  is  to  them  the  criterion  of  beauty,  and  when 
its  melodious  tones  come  forcibly  stamped  with 
sincerity  from  the  soul,  their  imaginations  at  once  give 
to  the  speater  a  graceful  form^  and^a  beautiful  face. 

The  ear  of  some  animals  is  surprisingly  acute,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  improved  by  blindness. 
We  know  of  a  horse  who,  after  becoming  blind, 
evidently  had  his  hearing  very  much  sharpened; 
when  feeding  in  the  pasture  with  others,  far  from  the 
road,  he  would  hear  the  sound  of  hoofs,  and  raise 
his  head,  and  whinny  out  his  salute,  long  before  his 
companions  betrayed  any  consciousness  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  passing  stranger. 

So  with  the  blind  man,  when  he  is  walking  along 
the  street  he  can  tell  whether  it  is  wide  or  narrow, 
whether  the  houses  are  high  or  low,  whether  an 
opening  which  he  may  be  passing  is  a  court  closed 
up  at  the  end,  or  whether  it  has  an  outlet  to  another 
street;  and  he  can  tell  by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
in  what  lane,  or  court,  or  square  he  is.  He  goes 
along  boldly,  seeming  to  see  with  his  ears,  and  to 
have  landmarks  in  the  au:,  • 
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so: 


The  accimcy  of  the  e«t  gives  to  blind  persons  a 
very  great  advantage  in  music ;  they  depend  ehtirely 
upon  it ',  and  hence  they  harmonize  so  well  together, 
and  keep  such  perfect  accord  in  time,  that  Paganini, 
after  listening  to  some  pieces  performed  by  pupils 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Paris,  declared 
that  he  never  before  had  an  adequate  notion  of  what 
harmony  was. 

The  touch  is  capable  of  being  equally  perfected, 
and  many  remarkable  instances  are  given  of  this. 
Saunderson*,  the  blind  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  became  such  a  con- 
noisseur of  ancient  coins,  that  he  could  detect  the 
modem  counterfeits,  even  when  good  eyes  were 
puzzled  about  them.  There  lived  a  few  years  ago  a 
blind  man  in  Austria,  who  executed  very  good  busts 
by  feeling  the  faces  of  persons,  and  imitating  them ; 
and  there  is  now  a  bust  of  the  late  Emperor,  exe- 
cuted by  this  bhnd  man,  and  preserved  in  the 
Museum  in  Vienna,  which  is  considered  a  very  good 
likeness.  Persons  who  have  witnessed  exhibitions 
at  the  Institutions  for  the  blind,  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  ease  with  which  they  can  read  books 
printed  in  raised  letters,  by  passing  the  fingers 
rapidly  over  them :  this,  however,  is  by  no  means  so 
extraordinary  as  many  other  instances  which  are 
notorious,  though  not  well  understood.  A  blind 
man^  for  instance,  when  walking  in  a  perfect  calm, 
can  ascertain  the  proximity  of  objects  by  the  feeling 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  his  face ;  it  would  seem  at 
first  that  the  echo  given  back,  were  it  only  from  his 
breathing,  might  be  sensible  to  his  ear;  but  we  have 
ascertained  by  experiment,  that  a  blind  man  with  his 
ears  stopped,  could  tell  when  any  large  object  was 
close  to  his  face,  even  when  it  was  approached  so 
slowly  as  not  to  cause  any  sensible  current  of  air. 

It  is  a  common  supposition  that  the  blind  can 
distinguish  colours,  but  after  much  research  we  are 
convinced  that  this  is  impossible,*  all  the  blind,  whom 
we  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  have  replied  that 
they  had  no  such  power,  and  they  did  not  believe 
that  any  blind  person  ever  had  it.  Indeed,  what 
tangible  quality  can  there  be  in  a  substance  so 
ethereal,  that  it  passes  unobstructed  through  dense 
glass  ?  There  was  an  instance  of  a  girl  in  England, 
who  was  generally  believed  to  have  this  power ;  and 
the  trials  and  tests  Vy^hich  she  successfully  underwent 
somewhat  puzzled  us,  until  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulty  offered  itself  in  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
different  coloured  rays  of  light.  She  could  ascertain 
the  colours  of  different  pieces  of  cloth  by  applying 
them  to  her  lips  in  succession ;  and  she  must  have 
learned  that  some  colours  radiate  heat  more  rapidly 
than  others,  so  that  she  could  tell  white  from  black 
by  the  different  degree  of  warmth  which  it  imparted 
to  her  lips.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  nicety  of  touch  which  can  be 
quoted.  The  same  girl  used  to  astonish  incredulous 
visiters  by  reading  the  large  letters  of  the  maker*s 
name,  written  in  their  hats,  while  they  held  them 
behind  her  back. 

[North  American  Review,^ 

•  Niehofes  Saundenon  ww  bom  m  1682,  and  died  in  1739.  He 
ki8t  his  sicht  by  the  small-pox  when  only  a  year  old.  Ilaving  shown 
considerable  talent  as  a  ooy,  he  was  sent  to  Carabndge,  where 
he  puiaued  his  studies  with  such  advantage,  that  he  became  a  lec- 
turer, and  was  afterwards  chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  that 
University. 

Lira  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  actions,  the 
greater  part  of  our  time  passes  in  eompliance  with  neces- 
sities, in  the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal 
of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  procurement  of  petty 
pleasures,  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease,  as  the  mam  stream 
of  life  glides  on  smoothly,  or  is  ruffled  by  small,  or  frequent 
interruptions. — Johns  on. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TQ  A  VRIEND  OS  HIS  BIRTH-DAY. 

[From  an  Arabian  Poit.] 

The  beautiful  thought,  contained  in  this  poem,  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  translations  of  two  eminent  Oriental  scholars,  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  formerly  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
Cambridge.    The  reader  may  compare  them,  and  judge, 

Mr.  Carlyle' s. 
When  bom,  in  tears  we  saw  thee  drowned* 
Whilst  thine  assembled  friends  around 

With  smiles  their  joy  confest: 
So  live,  that  at  thy  parting  hour 
They  may  the  flood  of  sorrow  pour. 

And  thou  in  smiles  be  drest. 

Sir  Williau  Jones*s. 
On  parent's  lap,  a  naked,  new-born  chile!. 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee  smiled 
So  live,  that  sinking  into  death's  last  sleep. 
Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep 


Thb  modest  deportment  of  really  wise  men,  when  con 
trasted  with  the  assuming  air  of  the  young  and  ignorant, 
may  be  compared  to  the  diflferent  appearance  of  wheat, 
which,  while  its  ear  is  empty,  holds  up  iU  head  proudly, 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  filled  with  grain,  bends  modestly  down, 
and  withdraws  from  observation. 


Whoso  him  bethought. 

Inwardly  and  oft. 

How  sore  it  were,  to  flit 

From  life  into  the  pit. 

From  pit  into  pain 

Which  ne*er  shall  cease  again. 

He  would  not  do  one  sin. 

All  the  world  to  win. — Old  Epitaph, 


Of  all  sights  which  can  soften  and  humanize  the  heart  of 
man,  there  is  none  that  ought  so  surely  to  reach  it  as  that 
of  innocent  children,  enjoying  the  happiness  which  is  their 
proper  and  natural  portion. — Southky. 

■       -^—^•^ 

To  live  holily  is  the  way  to  die  safelyr  happily.  If  death 
be  terrible,  yet  innocence  is  bold,  and  will  neither  fear 
itself  nor  let  us  fear ;  where,  contrariwise,  wickedness  is 
cowardly,  and  cannot  abide  any  glimpse  of  light,  ov  show 
of  danger. — Bishop  Hall. 

Unipttbrruptisd  happiness  is  not;  nor  never  will  be,  the 
lot  of  man.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in  another,  and  a  better 
world,  and  therefore  it  is  that  pain,  mental  as  well  as  bodily, 
is,  if  not  constantly,  at  least  very  generally,  the  companion 
of  our  journey  through  this  life.  Pain  is  often,  in  fact,  the 
medium  through  which  we  become  purified,  and  prepared 
for  an  infinitely  higher  state  of  being,  of  whose  faculties, 
and  powers  of  enjoyment,  we  can  form  now  but  a  very  in 
adequate  idea. 

Can  any  man  be  ffeithfiil  in  much,  that  is  faithless  in  a 
little  ? — Jeremy  Taylor. 


Where  there  is  the  most  love  of  God,  there  will  be  there 
the  truest  and  most  enlarged  philanthropy. — Soitphey. 

Let  us  not  so  much  solicit  God  for  any  temporal  advantage, 
as  for  a  heart  that  may  fit  us  for  it,  and  that  He  would  be 
the  chooser  as  well  as  the  giver  of  our  portion  in  this  world, 
for  he  is  alone  able  to  suit  and  sanctify  our  condition  to  us, 
and  us  to  our  condition. — South. 

Who  is  the  honest  man  ? 
He  that  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue. 
To  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself  most  true; 

Whom  neither  fbrce  nor  fawning  can 
Unpin  or  wrench  firom  giving  all  their  due. 

Whom  none  can  work  nor  woo, 
To  use  in  any  thing  a  trick  or  sleight. 
For  above  all  things  he  abhors  deceit: 

His  words  and  works  and  fashion  too. 
All  of  a  piece,  and  all  are  clear  and  straight. 

HBBBsati 
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THE  PAPYRUS  PLANT. 


Thk  Papyms  Plant,  the  Cyptnu  Papjmu,  according 
to  ChampoUion,  has  ceased  to  grow  in  Egypt }  [but 
in  this  he  is  evidently  miatdun.]  The  ancient 
.  Arabs  called  it  herd;  it  grew  principally  in  marshy 
places,  and  its  culture  was  a  source  of  riches 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the  ancient 
lakes  of  Bourios,  and  of  Menzaleh,  or  Termis.  The 
Baroness  Minutoli  says  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  environs  of  Damietta,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  Menzaleh,  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  scarce. 
M.  Savary  states,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  about 
Damietta  and  the  lake  Menzaleh,  and  observes  that 
all  travellers  who  have  not  visited  this  part  of  Egypt, 
make  no  mention  of  the  plant.  This  author  quotes 
from  Strabo,  who  calls  it  biblos,  and  says  that  it  is 
indigenous  to  Lower  Egypt ;  he  describes  it  very 
clearly,  and  alludes  to  a  restiictioa  of  its  growth  to 
particular  places.  It  grows  abundantly  in  Syraense, 
and  Captain  Smyth  baa  figured  it,  and  described  it 
with  great  precision.  It  floats  as  it  grows  ;  the  prin- 
cipal root  runs  horizontally  near  the  eurjace  of  the 
water,  and  throws  out  long  filaments,  which  descend 
perpendicularly  downwards,  whilst  nnmerons  trian- 
gular green  stems  shoot  upwards,  eight  or  ten  feet, 
and  bear,  on  the  crown,  a  fibrous  tuft  of  fine  fila- 
ments,  which,  near  their  extremities,  are  again  sub' 
divided  into  othera,  leaving  small  seedy  flowerets. 
This  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  from  Egypt 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  as  a  present  to  Hiero. 

Paper  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  the  yellow 
pellicle  that  surronnds  the  st^m  near  the  root ;  but 
Captain  Smyth  was  more  successful,  by  following  the 
directions  of  Pliny,  with  the  cellular  substance  of 
tiie  whole  stem  cut  thin,  and  the  slices  laid  over  each 
other  tnuuversely  at  right  angles,  and  well  pressed. 


The  ancients  extracted  sugar  ftom  this  plant,  and 
made  cordage  and  canvass  of  its  fibres.  It  served  as 
a  medicine  for  the  sick,  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
also  for  fuel.  The  monopoly  of  this  useful  plant  by 
the  govenimeat  of  Egypt,  alluded  to  by  Strabo, 
probably  occasioned  its  scarcity.  M.  de  Sacy,  quot- 
ing from  an  Arabic  writer,  whose  MS.  is  in  the 
Imperial  Library,  states  that  the  Egyptians  wrote  on 
the  paper  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  made  from  a 
reed  called  berdi,  Joseph  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  fltbricalor  of  this  paper.  The  Greeks  wrote  upon 
■ilk,  parchment,  and  odier  substances,  and  also  on 
the  pqier  of  Egypt.  Pliny  gives  a  very  fidl  de- 
scription of  the  mode  of  preparing  the  paper  from 
the  Papyrus  planL  He  says,  the  stem  of  the  plant  is 
divided  with  a  kind  of  needle  into  thin  plates,  or 
slender  pellicles,  each  of  them  as  lai^  as  the  plant 
will  admit  These  form  the  elemeats  of  which  the 
sheets  of  pq>er  are  composed.  The  pellicles  in  the 
centre  are  the  best,  and  they  diminish  in  value  as 
they  depart  &om  it.  As  they  were  separated  from 
the  reed,  they  were  extended  on  a  table,  and  laid 
across  each  oUier  at  right  angles.  In  this  state  they 
were  moistened  by  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  while 
wet  were  put  under  a  press,  and  afterwards  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  water  of  the  Nile  was 
said  to  have  a  gummy  quaUty,  sutBdent  to  make  the 
layers  of  the  plant  adhere  to  each  other;  but  Mr. 
Bruce  has  shown,  that  the  plant  itself  is  adequate  to 
this,  from  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  it  con- 
tains,' and  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  doea  not,  in 
any  degree,  possess  this  property.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, perhaps  when  the  plant  did  not  contain  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  sugar,  a  kind  of  paste  made  of  wheat- 
flour  was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  size  of  the 
paper  seldom  exceeded  two  feet,  and  it  was  frequently 
much  less.  Mr.  Bruce  made  paper  of  the  plant, 
which  he  saw  growing  in  Egypt  and  Abyssiiiia.  The 
plant  must  formerly  have  ^Ken  very  abundant,  for 
Cassiodorus  speaks  of  it  as  forming  a  forest  on  the 
banks  of  the  NUe.  "  There,"  says  he,  "  rises  to  the 
view  this  forest  without  branches,  this  thicket  with- 
out leaves,  this  harvest  of  the  waters,  this  ornament 
of  the  marshes."  Prosper  Alpinus  and  Guilandin, 
both  saw  it  about  two  centuries  since,  and  the  latter 
remarks,  that  the  inferior  and  succulent  part  of  it 
was  eaten  by  the  common  people. 

The  Egyptian  paper  was  manufactured  principally 
at  Alexandria,  but  also  at  Memphis  and  oUier  Egyp- 
tian cities.  At  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the 
traffic  in  paper  was  very  flourishing,  and  it  continued 
until  .the  fifth  century,  for  St.  Jerome  says  it  was 
much  in  use  during  bis  time,  although  a  very  high 
impost  was  pat  upon  it.  This  impost  was  abolished 
by  Theodoric,  King  of  Italy,  ia  tbe  sixth  century, 
upon  which  Cassiodorus  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he 
congratulates  the  whole  world  on  the  removal  of  the 
impost  from  an  article  of  traffic  so  essential  to  the 
convenience  and  improvement  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  cultivation  and  prosperity  of  the  arts,  science, 
and  commerce. 

[PiTTiOMw't  Hitlory  «/  Hnmmiti] 


If  men  have  been  termed  pilgrims,  and  life  a  journey, 
then  we  may  add,  that  the  ChriBtian  pilgrimage  for  snr 
nastes  all  othera,  in  the  following  important  particulars 
m  the  goodncM  of  the  road,  in  the  beauty  of  the  prospects, 
in  the  excellenoe  of  the  company,  and  in  the  vut  supe 
riority  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  Christian 
traveller,  when  he  hes  Saished  his  coutm. — C. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ABBEY. 

To  none  of  our  national  monuments  belonjrs  a  higher 
degree  of  interest  and  veneration  than  to  Westminster 
Abtiejr.  Wonderful  for  the  splendour  of  its  architectural 
heauties,  it  makes  a  far  stronger  appeal  to  our  feelings,  as 
tiie  mausoleum  of  many  of  England  s  noblest  sons,  and  as 
the  sacred  repository  of  those  memorials  of  former  ages, 
on  which  the  mind  rests  with  the  deepest  and  most  lasting 
delight. 

Ine  origin  of  this  magmfioent  edifice  is  traced  to  a 
very  remote  period.  According  to  sex'eral  learned  anti- 
quaries, and  the  general  voice  St  tradition,  it  was  founded 
by  Seb«rt«  king  of  ttie  East  Saxons:  but  this  opinion  has 
been  oontkDverted^  and  tbe  middle  of  the  eighth  century  is 
assigneil  as  the  mote  probable  date  of  its  origin.  Under 
the  celeLraUd  Dunstan,  however,  the  originally  humble 
monastery,  whenever  founded,  rose  into  importance,  and 
received  fh>m  the  croua  many  and  valuable  grants,  both  of 
money  and  land.  Edward  the  Confessor  afforded  it  a  still 
more  splendid  patronage;  which  he  was  induced  to  exercise 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  Pontiif,  and  in  order  to 
free  himseir  fhun  the  perilous  vow  he  had  taken  to  perform 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  But  the  monkish  historians, 
atld,  that  he  was  induced  to  fix  on  the  Abbey  as  the 
object  of  his  bounty,  at  the  express  command  of  Saint 
Peter,  Who^  it  ii  said,  appeared  to  him  in  person,  and 
declaring  that  he  had  anciently  consecrated  It  by  miraclesi 
directed  it  to  be  how  so  richly  adorned  and  endowed,  tfait 
its  appellati(m  might  pinperiy  be  the  HouM  of  God«  and  thie 
Gate  of  tteaven. 

It  was  in  tb*  reiga  tai  Hdwarj  that  eedestasttcal  aiehi- 
iectute  in  thli  Country  nhade  Us  fini  gteat  advance  iowaris 
]lmpro^*emi^ttt  The  dhnrehes  o«  this  period  ate  deseribed 
as  built  sometimea  hk  the  fona  o^  a  cross,  at  otheta  in  that 
of  a  eitde  t  and  at  hftttog  A  high  altan  M  eohstructed,  as 
to  represem  the  four  qiianert  of  the  worid,  and  fitted  wiUi 
an  aperture^  tfterwards  eareAdly  dosed  up,  thinugh  which 
were  deposited  the  relies  of  some  fknuoas  martyr  or  eon* 
fessor.  On  this  alta^  Iras  placed  the  P£»,  or  bo^  containing 
the  Host;  and  pn^ebting  over  it  was  a  rich  canopy  S 
carved  #oHl  Which  jutted  out  fhim  the  screen  behind,  and 
usualljr  ekhioited  the  bttst  efibris  of  ootemporary  art  At 
the  entrance  Of  Uie  chancel,  or  stretching  across  the  nave^ 
wei%  galleries  called  woodlofts,  which  were  set  aeart  for 
the  use  of  the  minstrels,  and  displayed  in  their  oonstnictioa 
a  profusion  of  paintings,  gilded  omamentSi  and  images. 
The  choir  WM  rhmisheid  with  sparkling  chandeliers,  and 
candelabra  in  the  shape  of  trees:  while  on  the  occasion  of 
any  solemn  festival,  the  walls  were  decorated  with  beau- 
tifuUy  embroidered  tapestry,  and  whatever  else  conld  add 
to  the  magnificence  and  eifoet  of  the  oeremonv.  As  the 
wealth  thus  gathered  together  in  these  highly-adohied 
buildings  was  often  immense,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
appoint  persons  to  keep  watch  against  the  attempts  of 
violenee  and  dishonesty,  which  even  in  those  days  of 
devotion  did  not  always  foar  to  commit  tbe  crime  of  sacrilege. 
The  men  appointed  to  this  office  were  called  searchers,  and 
were  allowed  an  apartment  in  the  church,  and  meat  and 
drink,  which  ttiey  received  in  a  chamber  named  the 
wodden-koom,  whither  they  retired  for  their  evening  meal, 
after  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell,  and  just  before  they 
commenced  the  search  for  the  night.  Already,  also,  had 
thd  practice  become  common  ef  adding  several  little  chapels 
to  the  main  building,  which,  though  dedicated  to  difierent 
saintsi  had  all  of  them  the  generd  name  of  Lady  Chapels. 
TheV  Were  net  without  their  use.  If  any  one  found  himself 
too  lato  for  the  service  of  the  day,  they  were  open  to  him^ 
and  he  mij^t  there  join  in  the  general  devotions,  without 
having  ventured  to  disturb  the  decorum  of  the  congregation. 
Thei«  aim  the  sick  might  take  their  part  in  the  service 
withdllt  fatigttti;  and  the  stranger  who  arrived  ftem  aftirv 
and  WisBid  net  lo  appear  before,  his  bitthren  in  the  worn 
and  uustjr  gAHiient  of  the  traveller. 

Bdwara  nobly  AilAlled  the  conditSoha  bf  Ihe  oomnremiseh 
oy  whiMh  IM  eaeal^  the  dAh|:er  of  leaving  his  kingdom^ 
to  liUoi  ft  leht  Jonrhey  into  the  remote  countries  3t  the 
Eli^l;  A.  \mk  tltti  of  his  Wtal&  was  etnployed  in  the 
bilildiiit  jrf  tiia  IMIW  eddfoMi  fthd  lit  girahdeur  and  extent 
are  (leMSHM  ha  j^totAKionalile  |b  th^  ^nm  expended  in 
itt  a)r@mt)lh  tl  fMhtift^  ^  imMM  in  tnagnificence 
through  several  gucoeeding  reigns ^  and  in  1 162»  uie  Abb6t 


Laurentius  assumed  the  mitre,  the  special  sign  of  power 
and  rank  granted  to  the  heads  of  the  large  and  wealthy 
monasteries,  which  were  so  rapidly  multiplied  in  all  parts  oi 
Christendom.  Henrr  the  Third,  in  1220,  laid  the  found- 
ations of  extensive  additions  to  the  church;  and  soon  after 
it  was  decided,  that  the  monastery  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  under  Episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  repair,  or 
rather  the  rebuilding  of  the  edifice,  was  carried  on  for 
several  years,  and  Henrv  continued  to  make  new  grants  in 
favour  of  the  monks,  till  the  citixens  of  London,  finding 
their  own  privileges  invaded  thereby,  began  formally  to 
resist  his  designs.  But  in  October,  1269,  the  new  buildings 
were  opened  lor  public  worship,  and  the  remains  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  were  removed  with  the  most  splendid  cere 
monies  from  the  side  of  the  choir  where  they  had  been 
deposited,  to  the  magnificent  shrine  prepared  for  them  at 
the  back  of  the  high  altar. 

At  this  period,  the  Abber  was  regarded  as  a  safe 
aanotnary  fhnn  the  violence  of  the  powerful,  and  to  injure 
any  one  who  had  fled  to  ite  altars  for  security,  was  to  bring 
npon  the  oflVmder's  head  the  heaviest  anathemas  of  the 
chureh,  and  the  worst  punishment  that  the  law  could 
ihflict  tt  was  hither  that  the  unfortunate  queen  of 
Edward  the  Fourth  fled,  when  Richard  the  Third,  then 
Duke  of  Gloueeister,  was  making  preparations  for  seizing 
on  th6  crown  of  his  youthfhl  nephew.  The  agonized 
mother  entered  the  sanctuary  with  her  five  daughters,  and 
the  young  t>uke  of  York :  her  other  son.  the  king,  being 
aliead|r  in  the  hands  of  Richaid  and  his  party.  In  the 
eourse  of  ihe  night  she  Was  visited  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  Cnaneellor;  but  her  foars  were  not  to  be 
calmed  by  the  false  hopes  of  safety  which  fhey  vainly 
endeavoured  to  create,  ••the  queen,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  history  of  these  events,  ••  sate  low  on  the 
rushes,  idl  desolate  and  dismayed,  whom  the  Archbishop 
eOMforted  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  showing  her  that 
he  trusted  the  matter  was  nothing  so  sore  as  she  took  it 
for,  and  that  he  was  in  good  hope,  and  out  of  fear,  by  a 
message  sent  him  hy  the  Lord  Chamberlain  Hastings. 
*Ah  woe  worth  him,  quoth  she,  "for  he  is  one  of  them 
that  laboureth  to  destroy  me  and  my  blood.*  'Madam,' 
quoth  he,  •  be  ye  of  good  cheer,  for  I  assure  you,  if  they 
crown  any  other  king  than  vour  son,  whom  they  now  have 
with  them,  we  shall  on  the  morrow  crown  his  brother, 
whom  jrou  have  here  with  you.  And  here  is  the  great 
eeal,  which^  in  likewise  as  that  noble  prince  your  husband' 
delivered  it  unto  me,  so  here  I  deliver  it  unto  you,  to  the 
use  and  behoof  of  your  son.*  And  therewith  he  betook 
her  the  great  seal,  and  departed  home  again,  yet  in  the 
dawning  of  the  day:  by  which  time,  he  might  in  his 
chamb^  Window  see  all  the  Thames  ftill  of  boats,  of  the 
Duke  of  QloucesfeFa  aervants,  watohing  that  no  man  should 
go  to  sanctuary.** 

The  profound  reverence  which  was  enterteined  for  the 
Abbey  as  a  sanctuary,  is  strikingly  shown  by  what  Sir 
Thomas  More  records  of  the  debates  which  took  place 
respecting  the  removal  of  the  yeung  Duke  of  York.  ••  It 
would  be  a  thing  that  would  turn  to  the  great  grudge  of 
all  men,**  said  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  present  in  the 
Couhcil  Chamber,  *"  and  to  the  high  displeasure  of  God, 
if  the  privilege  of  that  holy  place  should  now  be  broken, 
which  had  so  many  years  been  kept;  which  both  kings  and 
popes  had  granted,  so  many  had  confirmed,  and  which 
holy  ground,  was,  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  so 
specially  hallowed  and  dedicated  to  God,  that  fW>m  that 
time  hitherward,  was  there  never  so  undevout  a  king 
that  durst  that  sacred  place  violate,  or  so  holy  a  bishop 
that  duret  it  presume  to  consecrate.  And  therefore,  quoth 
the  archbishop,  God  forbid,  that  anj  man  should,  for 
any  thing  earthly,  enterprise  to  break  the  immunity  and 
liber^  of  the  sacred  sanctuary,  that  hath  been  the  safe- 
guard of  so  many  a  good  man  s  life.** 

In  the  month  of  January,  1502,  Henry  the  Seventh  laid 
ttie  first  stone  of  the  superb  chapel,  called  after  his  name  ; 
and  the  Abbey  received  from  the  same  monarch  grento  of 
numerous  estates  in  diffisrent  parts  of  the  country,  which 
increased  ite  wealth  m  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its 
magnificence.  But  a  very  important  change  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  place  in  the  state  and  constitution  of  thia 
superb  monastic  estabUahment  Henry  the  Eighth,  aflat 
having  shaken  off  the  )att  remnant  of  Papal  limitiiitwm 
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mm»  to  the  reiolutioii  of  duwolving  the  numerous  convents, 
•nd  other  reli^us  institutions  of  that  kind  ivhich  existed 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  ware  the  great  fortresses 
of  Roman  superstition.  On  the  l€th  of  January,  1539, 
ttiis  determination  was  carried  into  effect  with  respect  to 
Westminster  Abhey,  and  the  Abbot,  William  Boston,  with 
twentr-four  of  the  monks,  signed  an  instrument,  by  which 
they  formally  resigned  it,  wiUi  all  its  rightSi  revenues,  and 
possessions,  into  the  hands  of  the  monardi.  It  had  then 
existed  for  more  than  nine  hundred  Years,  and  in  a  state  of 
greater  independence  than  most  other  religious  establish- 
ments. Its  revenues,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution, 
amounted  to  near  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  had 
been  the  gift  of  the  most  pious  and  renowned  men  of  the 
kingdom;  and  many  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  for 
Protestant  reform  were,  doubtlessly,  little  inclined  to  see  so 
noble  a  sanctuary  stripped  of  its  rightful  possessions  by 
the  rude  hand  of  power.  King  Henry  felt  that  this  must 
be  the  case ;  and  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  was  con- 
verted into  an  Episcopal  See,  governed  by  a  bishop,  a  dean, 
and  twelve  prebendaries.  The  new  diocese  thus  formed,  con- 
sisted of  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex,  with  the  exception 
of  the  parish  of  Fulham.  The  Abbey  church  was  called  a 
cathedral,  and  the  abbot*s  house  became  a  palace  for  the 
bishop.    But  this  arrangement  was  of  brief  duration. 

In  March,  1550,  the  See  was  dissolved  by  order  of  the 
crown,  and  die  diocese  again  became  part  of  that  of  London. 
The  Abbey,  however,  was  allowed  to  retain  the  rank  of  a 
cathedral,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  were  left  in  peaceable 
possession  of  the  privileges  and  revenues  which  belonged 
to  them  as  a  body  independent  of  the  dissolved  diocese. 

Queen  Mary  restored  it  to  its  ancient  condition,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster  sat  in  the  first  Parliament  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  that  princess  once  more  dissolved  the  monastery, 
and  established  the  church  under  a  rule  similar  to  that 
instituted  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  Soon  after  this  an  attempt 
was  made  to  deprive  it  of  the  privileges  which  it  possessed 
as  a  sanctuary ;  the  attempt,  however,  did  not  succeed,  and 
it  continued  for  some  time  longer  to  retain  this  last  vestige 
of  its  original  grandeur. 

In  the  year  1620,  when  Dr.  Williams  was  promoted  to 
the  Deanery,  the  church  is  said  to  have  been  in  such  a 
state  of  decay,  '  that  all  that  ipassed  by,  and  loved  the 
honour  of  God*s  house,  shook  their  heads  at  the  stones  that 
dropped  down  from  the  pinnacles.*  Bishop  Hacket,  who 
thus  speaks  of  the  dilapidated  condition  or  the  structure, 
further  adds,  in  the  figurative  language  of  his  age  and 
profession ; — *'  Therefore,  that  the  ruins  of  it  might  be  no 
more  a  reproach,  this  godly  Jehoiadatook  care  for  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord  to  repair  it,  to  set  it  in  state,  and  to 
strengthen  it.  He  began  at  the  south-east  part,  which 
looked  the  more  deformed  with  decay,  because  it  was 
coupled  with  a  later  building,  the  chapel  of  King  Henry 
the  Seventh,  which  was  light  and  fresh.  The  north-west 
part,  also,  which  looks  to  the  great  sanctuary,  was  far  gone 
m  dilapidations ;  the  great  buttresses,  which  were  almost 
crumbled  to  dust  wiui  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  he 
re-edified  with  durable  materials,  and  beautified  with  ele- 
gant statues,  so  that  £4500  were  expended  in  a  trice  upon 
the  workmanship.  All  this  ^as  at  his  own  cost ;  neither 
would  he  unpatronize  his  name  to  the  credit  of  that  work 
which  should  be  rais^  up  by  other  men's  liberality.** 

By  the  munificence  pf  this  venerable  patron,  the  Abbey 
was  not  only  repaired,  but  was  provided  with  every  thing 
necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  the  services  performed  under 
its  root  "  ThaX  God  might  be  praised  with  a  cheerful 
noise  in  this  sanctuary,  he  procured,*'  says  Bishop  Hacket, 
'*  the  sweetest  music,  both  lor  the  organ  and  for  the  voices 
of  all  parts  that  ever  was  heard  in  an  English  quire.  In 
those  oaysy  that  Abbey  and  Jerusalem  Chamber,  where  he 
gave  entertainment  to  his  friends,  were  the  votaries  of  the 
choicest  singers  that  the  land  had  bred.  The  greatest 
masters  of  that  delightful  faculty  firequented  him  above  all 
others,  and  were  never  nice  to  serve  him ;  and  some  of 
the  most  famous  yet  living  will  confess,  he  was  never  nice 
to  reward  them :  a  lover  could  not  court  hi^  mistress  with 
more  prodigal  effusion  of  gifts/*  A  still  more  valuable 
mark  of  the  Deans  liberality  was  shown  in  the  formation 
of  a  library,  which,  says  his  biographer,  "  he  modelled  into 
decent  shape,  furnished  it  with  desks  and  chairs,  accoutred 
it  with  all  utensils,  and  stored  it  with  a  vast  number  of 
learned  volttmes.**  He  also  added  to  the  number  q( 
•cholan  in  the  school*  which  owed  its  foundation  to  Queen 
Elisabetht  and  ordered  that  his  should  wear  violet- 
Mloured  gownsy  to  distinguish  them  firom  the  rest 


'  On  the  triumph  gained  by  the  Puritans  over  the  unfor 
tunate  Charles  the  First,  the  usual  ser%ices  of  the  Church 
were  discontinued,  and  seven  preachers  were  appointed, 
who  were  allowed  a  certain  stipend  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Abbey,  and  the  houses  of  the  Prebends  for  their  resi 
dence.  But,  at  the  Restoration,  means  were  immediately 
taken  to  put  the  establishment  on  its  original  footing,  and 
it  has  since  suffered  no  reverses  of  fortune  from  political 
causes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  grant  for 
its  repair  was  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  received  the  charge  of  conducting  the 
meditated  improvements.  They  were  extensive  ant  im- 
portant ;  but,  in  1803,  the  whole  structure  was  endangered 
by  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  which  originating  in  the  roof 
of  the  lantern,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  plumbers 
who  were  repairing  the  leads,  threatened  every  instant  to 
seize  upon  the  timbers  which  form  the  four  great  roof^  of 
the  building ;  but  the  conflagration  was  happily  got  under 
before  so  fatal  an  injury  could  take  place.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  immediately  supplied  the  sum  (£3500)  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  edifice  to  its 
former  beauty.  Soon  after  the  repairs  of  the  main  body  of 
the  building  were  completed.  Parliament  made  a  praul  for 
the  repair  of  Henry  the  Sevenths  Chapel;  and  to  the 
skill  and  laborious  attention  employed  in  these  works, 
England  may  ascribe  the  still  existing  splendour  of  this 
ancient  and  magnificent  structure. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ABBEY. 

A  Latin  Cross,  the  favourite  form  in  early  time%,  marks 
the  general  outline  of  this  wonderful  structure ;  hut  the 
Cloisters,  and  numerous  Chapels  added  to  the  main  build- 
ing, take  greatly  from  the  original  simplicity  of  the  plan. 
The  west  fi^ont  is  formed  of  the  entrance-porch,  stretching 
far  inward,  and  vaulted,  and  two  square  towers,  225  feet 
high.  Shields,  and  other  sculptural  ornaments,  a  magni- 
ficent central  window,  and  the  windows  of  the  towers, 
throw  an  air  of  splendour  over  this  front ;  but  architects 
discover  in  it  faults  which  can  be  defended  by  no  rule  of 
their  art ;  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  conducting  its  repair  was  intnisted  by  the  Government, 
is  accused  of  having  greatlv  erred,  by  attempting  to  blend 
with  the  Gothic  the  dissimilar  style  of  Grecian  architecture. 

The  north  side  of  the  church  presents  a  long  line  of  tur- 
retted  buttresses,  noble  pointed  arched  windows,  ornamented 
with  all  the  minute  elegiEince  of  early  art,  and  some  statues, 
which  are  said  to  be  those  of  the  venerable  Abbot  Islip* 
of  James  the  First,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Henry  the 
Third.  Of  the  north  transept,  the  histonans  of  the  Abbey 
speak  with  sentiments  of  tke  highest  interest.  It  was, 
arcordinsr  tA  general  oninion,  Ibr  several  hundred  years, 
tUe  cUief  ennuiic^,  ana  oeneath  its  voUma  %V4a(iows,  there- 
fore, passed  the  most  magnificent  displays  of  ecclesiastical 
pomp.  An  anonymous  writer,  whose  work  appeared  about 
120  years  back,  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  front 
elevation  of  this  transept  in  his  time. 

"  On  the  north  side,"  says  he,  **  this  noble  and  lofty  fimbria 
is  much  deiormed  and  defaced,  partiv  by  ttie  many  close 
adjacent  buildings,  but  much  more  by  the  north  winds, 
which,  driving  the  corroding  and  pierc&ng  smoke  of  the  sea- 
coals  from  the  cit^  that  way,  have  so  impaired  and  changed 
her  former  beauties,  that  the  remnants  thereof  are  scarce 
sufficient  to  convince  you  of  her  excellency  la  former  ages ; 
were  it  not  that  that  admirable  Portico^  whioh  is  on  this 
side,  did  give  you  some  undeniable  idea  of  her  ancient 
greatness.  This  portico  has  a  most  noble  dooi,  or  portal, 
which  leads  you  into  the  cross  of  the  church,  with  two 
lesser  porches  on  each  side,  one  of  which  serves  tor  the 
oonveniencv  of  entering  therein.  Its  remnactSt  oi  Tu.nB» 
sufficiently  apeak  what  a  curious  piece  this  portico  has 
been  in  former  times;  for  txe^^  were  the  statues  of  die 
twelve  apostles  at  full  length,  with  a  vast  number  of  other 
saints  and  martyrs,  intermixed  with  intaglios,  devices,  and 
abundance  of  firet-work.  to  add  to  the  beauty  thereof,  but 
all  much  defhoed  and  worn  out  by  time,  and  the  corroding 
vapours  of  the  sea-ooals;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  owing  to 
its  excellency,  that  some,  in  former  ajj^es,  have  bestowed 
upon  it  the  title  of  Solomon  a  Porch;  judging  that  a  piece 
of  work,  &r  surpassing  any  thing  of  that  kmd  in  those 
days,  might  very  weU  chellenge  an  uncommon  name.  The 
very  remnants  which  are  ohviQua  to  our  sight,  even  to  this 
day,  may  soon  oonvinoa  us  of  its  ancient  beauty  and  mag- 
niftcence;  for  this  portico  atiU  retaius  entire,  below,  two  of 
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these  admirable  statues,  besides  three  others  quite  defaced, 
and  two  more  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  portico,  and  as 
many  more  over  the  western  door,  pretty  entire,  and  all 
undeniable  witnesses  of  their  former  excellency/* 

Many  alterations  have  been  mado  in  the  appearance  of 
this  part  of  the  church  since  the  above  account  was  written ; 
but  the  imposing  effect  of  its  four  grand  buttresses, 
curiously  and  richly  ornamented;  and  of  the  great  porch, 
stretching  &r  inward,  and  displaying  on  each  side  the  most 
exquisite  specimens  of  sculptural  ingenuity,  still  claims 
for  it  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  the  good  taste  to 
examine  its  magnificent  details.  The  western  porch  ex- 
hibits a  similar  variety  of  ornament ;  while  the  great  Rose 
Window,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  third  compartment,  forms 
a  feature  of  this  side  of  the  edifice  equally  striking  and 
appropriate.  Divided  into  several  smaller  circles,  each  pos- 
sessing its  proper  decorations,  this  beautifUl  window  pre- 
sents a  noble  mass  of  brilliant  colour,  and  delicate  fret- 
work of  stone,  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  having  each 
endeavoured  to  fill  it  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  his  art 
We  cannot  follow  the  architect  or  the  antiquary  through 
their  laboured  descriptions  of  this  wonderful  building,  so 
extensive,  and  so  complicated  in  its  plan.  The  south  side, 
however,  is  worthy  of  particular  attention:  the  original 
builders  were  obliged  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their 
art  to  overcome  the  diflSculties  occasioned  by  the  nearness 
of  the  cloisters,  and  to  secure  a  sufiScient  space  between  the 
abutments  and  the  superstructure,  while  the  walls  were  not 
left  without  a  fitting  support.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
accuses  the  architect  of  having  attempted  this  ebject  with 
little  success ;  but  his  opinion  is  strongly  controverted,  and 
it  is  shown  by  those  well  qualified  to  decide  on  the  subject, 
that,  considering  the  nature  of  the  site  on  which  the  work 
was  to  be  performed,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  executed 
in  a  more  skilfiil  manner. 

On  entering  the  building  by  the  western  porch,  the 
spectator  is  immediately  struck  with  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  the  long-drawn  aisles,  extending  before  him  in  solemn 
repose,  and  presenting  a  succession  of  noble  columns,  har- 
monious arches,  and  fretted  vaults,  that  blend  together 
with  the  ease  and  agreement,  which  make  it  appear  that 
each  necessarily  springs  from  the  other.  The  rich  lights 
of  the  painted  windows,  and  the  majestic  marble  monu- 
ments, quickly  divide  his  attention  with  the  architectural 
graces  of  the  edifice ;  and  when  he  enters  the  nave,  he 
finds  himself  filled  with  new  wonder  and  delight,  at  the  con- 
tinued richness  of  every  portion  of  the  scene  around  him. 
Kot  less  magnificent  is  the  north  transept,  which,  with  the 
western  and  eastern  aisles,  affords  an  almost  unbroken 
mass  of  curious  sculpture  and  noble  monumental  marbles. 
In  the  south  transept,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Poet's  Comer,  we  meet  with  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
spectacles  that  an  English  eye  can  behold.  It  is  here  that 
tne  choicest  genius  of  the  land  has  received  Arom  admiring 
affes  the  acfiowledgment  of  its  worth.  Here  it  is  that 
Milton,  Dryden,  Shakspeare,  Thomson,  and  odiers  but 
little  inferior  to  them,  seem  to  be  still  looking  upon  the 
world,  which  they  delighted  and  improved  by  their  song ; 
and  he  would  scarcely  deserve  to  share  in  the  good  diffused 
by  the  elevated  strains  of  these  mighty  men,  who  could 
stand  in  the  midst  of  this  chamber  of  soul-breathing 
imagery,  without  a  deep  and  generous  emotion  of  thank- 
fulness that  such  men  have  been  given  to  his  country. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Blaize  is  interesting  fi-om  its  having 
been,  as  is  supposed,  the  treasury  of  the  Abbey,  and  as 
exhibiting  all  those  singular  marks  of  strength  and  secu- 
rity which  seem  to  confirm  the  tradition  respecting  its  early 
employment.  But  in  the  Choir  the  spectator  again  finds 
himself  irresistibly  held  captive  by  the  graceful  delicacies 
of  architectural  and  sculptural  art.  A  slight  variation  in 
style  distinctly  points  out  the  two  portions  of  this  beautiful 
structure,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third  and  his 
son  Edward.  •*  In  the  work  of  Edward's  reign,"  says  Mr. 
Brayley,  the  elegant  historian  of  the  Abbey,  '*  the  shafts 
which  surround  the  larger  columns,  are  not  encircled  by 
lows  of  fillets,  like  those  of  Henry's  reign,  but  every  alter- 
nate one  has  had  a  metal  cap  introduced  instead,  at  the 
same  height  as  the  fillets ;  the  moulding,  also,  both  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  arches  are  different,  and  other  minute 
variations  may  be  traced  in  divers  places.  Henry's  build- 
ing includes  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  church  to  the 
first  column  west  from  the  transept ;  from  thence  Edward 
extended  it  to  the  second  column  of  the  nave.**  The  stalls, 
of  which  there  are  thirty-two,  besidiss  those  for  the  dean 
and  sub-dean,  which  are  covered  with  purple  cloth,  are 


fi)rmed  of  oak,  and  are  surmoauted  with  canopies,  piiv 
nacles,  and  other  ornaments.  The  sides  of  the  choir  are 
lined  ^roughout  with  oak,  and  thegeneral  arraneement  of 
the  stalls  and  the  seats  for  the  Westminster  soiolars,  of 
the  pulpit,  and  their  several  ornaments,  is  excellently 
adapted  to  give  full  elTect  to  the  building.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  curiosity  in  this  part  of  the  ed^ce,  is  a 
most  beautifiil  piece  of  Mosaic  pavement,  the  gift  of  Abbot 
Ware,  who  brought  it  fh)m  the  continent  in  tibe  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third.  The  pavement  of  the  choir  itself 
is  composed  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  was  laid  at 
the  expense  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby.  The  modern 
marble  altar-piece,  which  was  designed  for  the  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  was  taken  down  at  the  coronation  of  George  the 
Fourth,  and  the  original  altar-piece  restored,  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  its  ancient  design.  The  Screen  which  separates 
the  choir  from  the  nave  is  very  beautiful*. 

Edward  the  Confessors  Chapel. 

Directly  behind  the  choir  is  the  chapel  of  St  Edward 
the  Confessor,  containing  the  tomb  of  that  monarch,  and 
other  royal  personages.  The  screen  which  ornaments  this 
structure,  though  sadly  dilapidated,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  is  decorated  with 
a  frieze,  representing,  in  elaborate  sculpture,  the  traditionary 
events  of  the  Confessor's  life.  It  is  divided  into  fourteen 
compartments;  and  some  of  the  representations  are  so 
remarkable,  that  the  curious  in  historical  traditions  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  tracing  the  events  they  display.  The  first 
three  are  merely  historical,  the  fourth  represents  King 
Edward  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  devil  dancing 
upon  the  money  collected  for  the  payment  of  Dane-gelt; 
in  the  next,  we  have  Edward  the  Confessor's  generous 
admonition  to  the  thief  who  was  purloining  his  treasure. 
This  subject  is  thus  described  by  the  laborious  Mr.  Brayley, 
from  Ailred's  account  of  the  life  and  morals  of  King 
Edward. 

"  Whilst  Edward  was  one  day  lyin^  musins  on  his  bed,  a 
youthful  domestic  entered  his  chamber,  and  thinking  the 
monarch  had  been  asleep,  he  went  up  to  a  coffer,  (which 
Hugoline,  the  king's  chamberlain,  had  negligently  left 
open,)  and  taking  out  a  great  Quantity  of  money,  deposited 
it  in  his  bosom,  and  quitted  the  apartment.  Having 
placed  the  stolen  treasure  in  security,  ho  returned  a  second 
time,  and  did  the  like;  and  not  being  yet  contented  with 
his  booty,  he  came  a  third  time,  and  was  again  kneeling  at 
the  chest,  when  the  king,  who  knew  his  chamberlain  to 
be  at  hand,  but  wished  the  thief  to  make  his  escape, 
exclaimed,  *  You  are  too  covetous,  youth ;  take  what  you 
have  and  fly ;  for  if  Hugoline  come,  he  wfll  not  leave  you 
a  single  doit.'  The  pilferer  immediately  fled  without 
being  pursued.  Shortly  afterwards  Hugoline  came  back, 
and  perceiving  how  considerable  a  sum  had  been  stolen 
through  his  negligence,  he  turned  pale  and  trembled, 
sighing  vehemently  at  the  same  time.  The  king  hearing 
him,  rose  from  his  bed,  and  affbcting  to  be  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  peiturbation; 
which  Hugoline  relating, '  Be  at  peace,*  replied  Edward, 
'  perhaps  he  that  has  taken  it  has  more  need  of  it  than 
ourselves :  let  him  have  it,  what  remains  is  sufllcient  lor 
us.*  In  the  sculpture,  the  king  appears  reclining  in  his 
bed,  and  the  thief  kneeling  at  the  money  chest.** 

The  tomb  of  the  monaroh  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  translation  of  his  remains  to  this  superb 
shrine,  was,  for  near  three  hundred  years,  commemorated 
by  the  church  as  a  grand  festival.  Offerings  of  the  richest 
kind,  gold  and  jewels,  wero  presented  at  the  altar;  and  the 
shrine  itself,  constructed  of  the  most  precious  materials, 
is  said  to  have  presented,  before  it  was  despoiled  at  the 
Reformation,  a  specimen  of  the  most  sumptuous  art.  The 
coffin  which  contains  the  ashes  of  the  saint  was,  by  order 
of  James  the  Second,  enclosed  witldn  another,  made  of 
planks  two  inches  thick,  and  bound  together  with  iron ;  and 
this  coffin  may  be  seen  l^m  the  parapet  <tf  Henry  the 
Fifths  Chapel. 

Surrounding  this  magnificent  mausoleum  of  the  Con- 
fessor are  the  tombs  of  Edward  the  First,  Henry  the 
Third,  Queen  Eleanor,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Queen  Philippa, 
Edward  the  Third,  Richard  the  Second,  and  Queen  Anne, 
his  consort.  Each  of  these  shrines  presents  some  proof  of 
the  luxurious  taste  which  prevailed  in  the  perioos  when 
they  were  raised,  and  of  the  pious  reverence  with  which 
the  remains  of  the  great  and  good  were  regarded  by  their 
followers ;  but  on  none  does  the  eye  rest  with  more  pleasmm 
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dian  011  that  dedicated  to  Queexx  Eleanor,  consort  of  the 
adventuroua  Edvard  the  First.  In  all  the  dangers  of  that 
monarches  long  and  valorous  career,  she  was  ever  at  his 
side ;  and  tramtion  reports,  that  when  in  the  Holy  Land 
be  lay  almost  in  the  agonies  of  death,  she  saved  him  hy 
sucking  away  the  poison  which  had  heen  infused  hy  the 
dagger  of  the  Saracen. 

The  chapel  containing  the  remains  of  Henzy  the  Fifth, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of  the  Confessor  s, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  heen  erected  early  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Several  relics  of  the  monarch's 
warlike  achievements  are  preserved  in  this  shrine  and 
the  very  helmet  which,  it  is  conjectured,  he  wore  m  his 
boldest  encounters  with  the  enemies  of  England.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chapel  stands  the  tomb  of  Queen  Phi- 
lippa,  wife  of  Edward  the  Third.  It  is  constructed  of  black 
marble,  surmoimted  by  a  rich  alabaster  canopy,  which  over- 
hangs a  figure  of  the  queen,  sculptured  out  of  the  same 
material.  To  the  west  of  this  stands  ihe  tonfb  of  Edward 
the  Third  himself,  formed  of  grey  Petworth  marble,  but 
now  much  decayed ;  and  to  the  west  of  this  is  that  of 
Richard  the  Second  and  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
which  is  also  constructed  of  Petworth  marble,  and  as  is  the 
case  with  similar  parts  of  Edward's  monument,  tne  figures 
and  the  canopy  are  of  metal.  The  grave  of  the  unfortunate 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  who  was  put  to  death  by  theangry 
fiivourite  of  Richard,  is  near  this  tomb ;  and  at  the  northern- 
most door  of  the  screen  is  that  of  John  de  Waltham,  who 
enjoyed,  with  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury,  the  great  political 
offir-es  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  High  Treasurer. 

Besides  the  monuments  this  chapel  contains  some  other 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  ancient 
chair  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First,  and  which  contains  within  its  seat  the 
Prophetic  or  Fatal  Stone*,  so  called  from  the  belief  of  the 
Scots,  to  whom  it  originally  belonged,  that  whenever  it  was 
lost  the  power  of  the  nation  would  decline.  In  the  year 
1296  was  fought  that  dreadful  battle  between  Edward  the 
First  and  Jolm  Baliol,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  latter, 
and  this  celebrated  stone  was  then  removed,  with  the  regal 
jewels,  to  London,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The 
painted  windows  are  also  highly  worthy  of  attention,  both 
on  account  of  their  great  age,  and  their  curiosity  as  works 
of  'lit.  The  glass  of  which  they  are  made  is  said  to  be 
not  less  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  while  the  figures, 
which  are  near  seven  feet  high,  are  formed  out  of  an  in- 
numerable variety  of  small  pieces,  cut  so  as  to  compose, 
with  proper  shades  of  colour,  the  form  and  draperv  of  Uxe 
diaracters  described.  In  the  legend  of  Edward  the  Con- 
usor and  the  Pilgrim,  the  deep  and  brilliant  colours  of 
the  glass,  the  beautifUl  arrangement  of  the  drapery,  and 
the  noble  expression  given  to  the  countenances  of  the 
fignres,  well  deserve  the  admiration  with  which  they  are 
Tiewod. 

HENRY  THE  SEVENTH'S  CHAPEL 

Has  been  called  «  The  Wonder  of  the  World  ;**  and  it 
may  be  foirly  said,  that  never  did  the  genius  of  art, 
eombined  with  the  power  and  resources  of  wealth,  produce 
a  nobler  specimen  of  architectural  skill.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1502,  the  first  stone  having  been  laid  in  the 
presence  of  this  monarch,  and  was  completed  in  about 
ten  years.  Sir  Reginald  Bray  is  said  to  have  been  the 
chief  author  of  the  design  after  which  the  edifice  was 
erected ;  but  it  is  also  reported  that  he  shared  the  labour 
with  Alcocke,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  like  himself,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  love  o^  and  exquisite  skill  in,  architecture. 
King  Henry  lived  to  see  the  building  nearly  completed, 
and  was  buried  in  the  sumptuous  tomb  which  his  own 
pride,  as  well  as  the  piety  of  his  successor,  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  his  remains.  The  splendour  of  the  building, 
when  its  gates  were  first  opened  to  crowds  of  devout  wor- 
shippers, forms  a  fiivourite  theme  with  the  antiquary, 
whose  imagination  may  well  be  moved  at  the  pictures 
drawn  of  the  altars  covered  with  gold,  of  the  cross  of  the 
same  metal,  the  beauteous  marble  pillars,  and  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  bedight  with  sparkling  jewels.  Mr.  Brayley 
has  given  a  minute  architectural  description  of  this  struc- 
turot  in  bis  genecal  history  of  the  Abbey,  and  firom  his 
very  valuable  work  we  borrow  the  following. 

^  There  is  no  other  edifice  in  the  kingdom,  the  external 
cmaments  of  which  have  been  spread  over  its  surfoce  with 
such  exuberant  Imurianoe  as  those  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel.    It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  though  the  architect 

*  Calledi  alsoi  m  days  of  vulgar  lUffntitioD,  Jacob*$fUhw, 


had  intended  to  give  to  stone  the  character  of  embroider 
and  enclose  his  walls  within  the  meshes  of  lace-work. 
With  the  exception  of  the  plinth,  every  part  is  covered  by 
sculptural  decorations ;  the  buttress-towers  are  crested  by 
ornamental  domes,  and  enriched  by  niches  and  elegant 
tracerv ;  the  cross-springers  are  perforated  into  airy  forms ; 
and  the  very  cornices  and  parapets  are  charged,  even  to 
profusion,  with  armorial  cognizances  and  knotted  foliage. 

"  This  building  consists  of  a  nave,  two  side  aisles,  and 
five  small  chajpels,  including  the  east  end.  There  is  no 
entrant  but  from  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  Church,  to 
which  it  is  attached,  except  by  a  small  door-way  in  the 
south-east  staircase-tower,  which  opens  into  the  south 
aisle,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  principally  intended 
for  the  conveniency  of  workmen.  The  vaulting  and  roof 
are  supported  by  fourteen  octagonal  buttress-towers,  viz. 
six  on  each  side,  and  two  eastward ;  between  which  are 
thirteen  lofty  windows,  those  of  the  aisles  being  embowed, 
and  those  of  the  chapels  projecting  in  three  angles,  the 
central  angle  forming  an  acute  point. 

"  Immediately  above  the  base,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  according  to  tibie  inequality  of  the 
ground,  the  exterior  is  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of 
square  panels,  between  mouldings  and  water-tables, 
crowned  by  a  battlement.  In  each  of  the  lower  panels, 
on  the  middle  of  a  quatrefoil,  within  a  diagonal  square,  is 
either  a  ]^rtcullis  chained,  a  rose,  barbed  and  seeded,  or  a 
fleur-de-lis,  boldly  sculptured,  and  ranged  in  alternate 
order.  All  the  upper  panels  are  ornamented  with  radiated 
ouatrefoils,  enclosing  plain  shields,  which  are  alternately  of 
the  common  form,  and  of  that  used  in  tournaments  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  bases  of  the 
buttress-towers  are  included  in  this  description,  and  in 
both  the  upper  and  the  lower  division  there  are  two  panels, 
ornamented  as  above  in  every  part.  In  the  hollow  of  the 
conti^ous  battlement-cornice,  or  that  over  the  shields,  are 
a  variety  of  small  oblong-shaped  basso-reiievos,  including 
oak  and  vine  branches,  conjoined  leaves,  dragons,  lions, 
grotesque  hunian  heads,  demi-angels,  animals  with  two 
bodies  uniting  in  one  head,  animal  heads  swallowing  leaves, 
and  demi-musicians  playing  the  violin. 

"  The  horizontal  bands  which  go  round  the  towers,  are 
ranged  in  conformity  with  the  transoms  of  the  windows. 
The  lowermost  band  is  composed  of  quatrefoils,  charged 
with  portcullises,  and  having  small  fleurs-de-lis  over  them, 
and  small  ornamented  circles,  with  foliage  underneath. 
The  next  principal  band  is  ornamented  on  each  face  with  a 
large  portcullis,  a  triplicated  rose,  or  a  fleur-de-lis,  having 
at  the  sides  small  quatrefoils  and  foliage.  All  the  head- 
bands are  enriched  with  minute  tracery,  involving  roses  of 
different  kinds,  expanded  flowers,  leaves,  &c. 

**  The  closely-wrought  panelling  of  the  next  division,  is 
crowned  hy  a  boldly-projecting  cornice,  charged  in  an 
unique  manner,  with  the  badges  and  supporters  of  the 
royal  founder,  in  complete  relief,  and  deeply  under-cut. 
Here  round  the  towers,  the  portcullis,  the  rose,  and  the 
fleur-de-lis,  are  ranged  in  alternate  succession,  with  the 
lion,  the  dragon,  and  the  greyhound;  which  are  represented 
as  creeping  across  the  cornice  both  upward  and  downward. 
In  the  panels  of  the  surmounting  parapet,  is  a  continued 
range  of  portcullises  placed  within  diagonal  squares,  and 
surmounted  by  handsome  tracery.  Ae  buttress-towers 
extend  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  parapet,  and  are 
each  crowned  by  an  octagonal  dome,  of  a  graceful  contour  ; 
having  crockets  springing  up  every  angle,  and  terminating 
in  a  richly-crusted  finial.  An  embattled  cornice  surrounds 
each  dome,  and  at  the  angles  are  one  or  other  of  the 
animals  just  mentioned,  in  a  descending  attitude.  Bebw 
these,  in  fh)nt  of  each  side-tower,  are  three  canopied  niches 
with  pedestals  for  statues ;  and  on  each  pedestal  is  a  label 
inscribed  in  black  letters,  with  the  name  of  some  prophet, 
apostle,  or  saint:  varied  tracery  adorns  the  soflltes,  and  tho 
canopies  are  gracefully  formed;  the  drops  are  enriched  with 
foliage.  The  six  easternmost  towers  have  each  four  niches, 
&c.,  similarly  decorated. 

"  The  flying-buttresses,  or  cross-springers,  which  extend 
over  the  side  aisles  and  east-end,  fh>m  the  base  of  the 
turrets,  are  most  ingeniously  contrived,  not  only  to  resist 
the  immense  pressure  of  the  vaulting  and  roo(  but  like- 
wise to  connect  the  parts  of  the  building,  and  associate  by 
their  lightness  and  ornaments  with  the  general  mass. 
They  are  each  pierced  into  circles,  &c.,  including  quatre- 
foils and  other  forms ;  and  the  lion,  the  dragon,  and  the 
greyhound,  are  sculptured  in  full  relief  as  creeping  down 
the  weatherings. 
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"The  clerestory  windows,  wliich  are  large  and  very 
finely  proportionedC  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  space 
between  tne  piers  against  which  the  cross-springers  abut; 
the  side  walls  being  enriched  ¥rith  panelling.  Each 
wjndo^F  is  divided  into  three  tiers,  by  embattled  transoms ; 
and  further  subdivided  at  the  apex,  by  handsome  tracery 
spreading  from  the  mullions.  Amidst  the  great  number 
of  rosettes,  with  which  the  cusps  are  adorned,  scarcely 
any  two  can  be  found  which  are  exactly  alike.  In  the 
spandnls  wi^in  radiated  quatrelbils,  are  roses  and  portp 
cullises  of  a  large  size,  and  in  the  hollows  of  the  sur- 
mounting cornice,  are  various  sculptures  of  a  longitudinal 
fbrm,  in  bold  relief,  including  demi-angels  with  foliage, 
oak  branches  with  cups  and  acorns,  and  grotesque  heads 
devouring  foliage.  From  hence  the  walls  are  covered 
by  rich  panelling  to  the  upper  cornice ;  the  frieze  of  which 
exhibits  a  continued  range  of  elaborately-wrought  fbliage ; 
composed  of  oak  and  vine-branches  with  clustered  fruit. 
On  the  other  members  are  studded,  in  full  relief,  the  king*s 
badges  and  supporters,  as  before ;  but  here  all  the  animals 
appear  to  be  descen^ng:  in  each  division,  the  lion  is 
placed  in  the  middle,  between  either  a  rose  and  a  port- 
cullis, or  a  fleur-de-lis  and  a  portcullis;  the  dragon  ana  the 
greyhound  are  at  the  sides. 

"  The  design  for  the  present  parapet,  or  embattlement, 
as  it  is  improperly  called,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Wyatt ; 
yet  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  bears  venr  little 
resemblance  to  the  original  battlement;  which  had  been 
entirely  destroyed  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
late  repairs.  It  consists,  principally,  of  a  row  of  diagonal 
squares ;  pierced  into  quatrefoils,  and  in  the  angles  between 
them,  half  diagonds,  pierced  with  trefoils.  The  whole  is 
terminated  by  fourteen  elevated  pinnacles,  the  crockets  and 
finials  of  which  were  partly  designed  from  some  remnants 
of  the  ancient  ones  found  among  the  rubbish;  but  as  they 
now  stand,  without  any  merlons  between  them,  they  are 
decidedly  too  high.  On  each  angle  below  the  springiiu^ 
of  the  crockets,  is  a  lion,  a  dragon,  and  a  greyhound, 
in  alternate  arrangement.  At  the  west  end,  rising 
above  the  upper  stair-case  turrets,  arc  ornamental  domes, 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  towers ;  these  weire  erected 
in  conformity  to  the  original  ones,  which  being  in  a 
state  of  ruin,  were  taken  down  by  the  Abbey  mason  in 
July,  1803. 

*'  The  internal  architecture  of  this  superb  structure,  ia 
not  exceeded,  nor  perhaps  paralleled  by  that  of  any 
building  in  Europe:  and  although,  on  a  slight  examination, 
it  may  appear  that  its  ornamental  character  has  diverged 
into  overcharged  exuberancy,  yet,  when  the  mind  has 
had  leisure  to  separate  the  masses,  and  to  reflect  on  the 
consummate  science  displayed  in  the  details  and  arrange- 
ment, the  judgment  recoils  from  its  own  inference,  and 
willingly  submits  to  be  controlled  by  the  more  powerful 
emotions  of  unmixed  admiration.  How  maeical  must 
have  been  the  scene,  when,  *  in  th*  olden  time,  the  Bun*8 
rays,  beaming  through  '  the  oryent  colours  and  imagery' 
of  its  painted  windows,  tinged  the  aerial  perspective  wiUi 
all  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  prism  and  the  rainbow  ! 

This  edifice  is  entered  from  the  Abbey  by  a  flight  of  twelve 
steps,  which  leads  through  the  porch  to  the  brazen  gates  of 
the  chapel  itself.  The  porch,  which  is  twenty-eight  feet  four 
inches  in  width,  opens  from  the  church,  by  one  large  and 
two  smaller  lateral  arches  of  equal  height :  these  rest  on 
piers,  which  contribute  also  to  the  support  of  the  chantry, 
chapd,  and  screen,  belonging  to  the  monument  of  King^ 
Henry  the  Fifth.  An  elejirant  arch,  or  rather  vault,  <? 
stone,  about  seventeen  feet  in  its  span,  forms  an  embowed 
loof  to  the  porch,  the  entire  soffite  of  which  is  beautifully 
wrought  into  panelling;  including  radiated  ouatrefoils 
and  other  figures,  ornamented  with  roses,  fleurs-de-lis,  &c. 
The  side  walls,  also,  are  adorned  with  uniform  tiers  of 
panelling,  disposed  thus :  at  the  lower  part  is  a  range  of 
small  quatrefoils  within  circles,  surmounted  by  projecting 
mouldings ;  these  form  the  base  of  a  row  of  seven  arches, 
enriched  with  tracery,  and  crowned  by  an  embattled 
cornice,  which  is  continued  over  the  door-ways  to  the 
north  and  south  aisles.  The  space  above  ihe  coiiiice  is 
divi.led  into  four  principal  compartments,  within  which  are 
intervening  mullions,  spreading  into  a  profusion  of  a 
handsome  tracery ;  an  embattled  transom,  similarly  adorned, 
crosses  the  whole ;  and  in  the  upper  spandrils,  are  circles, 
quatrefoils,  and  other  figures.  The  two  middle  divisions 
%te  rather  flattened;  the  others  are  regularly  pointed;  the 
upper  compartments  of  the  easternmost  division  are, 
on  each  side  of  the  porch,  pierced  into  a  window;  but 


these  being  small,  hardly  sufficient  light  is  admitted  tc  - 
show  its  ornaments.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  sm^f 
pillars  at  the  entrance  to  the  porch,  are  Henry*s  supporters, 
viz.,  the  lion,  the  dragon,  and  the  greyhound;  m  the 
spandrils  of  the  middle  arch  are  his  arms;  and  in  those 
of  the  small  arches  his  badges.    Still  higher  is  a  range  of 

Sanelled  arches,  terminating  in  pinnacles;  -and  a  meze 
ecorated  with  roses,  &c.,  the  whole  design  being  oompleled 
by  a  battlement.  On  the  eastern  9ide  are  similar  enrich- 
ments; and  within  the  frame-work  of  the  doorways,  opening 
to  the  chapel,  there  are,  also^  varioua  compartmenta  or 
degant  panelling." 

The  architecture  of  the  nave  Is  equally  beautiful  and 
rich  in  ornament.  A  long  range  of  statues  give  grace 
and  animation  to  the  rest  of  the  decorations.  The  side 
chapels  are  beautified  in  a  similar  manner,  while  the  noble 
arch,  which  extends  its  ma^ficent  span  over  the  nave 
firom  north  to  south,  forms  in  itself  a  splendid  object  fbr 
the  eye  to  contemplate.  **  In  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  main  vaulting  of  the  chapel,*  says  Ifr.  Brayley, 
**  profound  geometrical  knowledge  is  combined  with  the 
utmost  practical  science;  and  the  result  has  been  truly 
termed  *  a  prodigy  of  art.*  It  is  not  alone  the  untutored 
mind  that  contemplates  with  astonishment  the  vastness  of 
its  extent,  and  the  fearfUl  altitude  of  its  pendent  decora- 
tions; but  even  the  intelligent  architect  wonders  at  the  in- 
genuity and  '  daring  hardihood*  that  could  arrange,  and 
securely  poise  in  air,  such  ponderous  masses  of  stone,  and 
counteract  the  power  of  gravity  by  professional  skill.  The 
stalls  on  each  side  the  nave  are  formed  of  oak,  and  are 
surmounted  by  richly-carved  canopies,  while  the  sub-sells 
are  as  curious  for  their  grotesqueness  as  the  rest  of  the 
decorations  are  for  their  beauty.'*  These  stalls  are  now 
appropiated  to  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  whose  names  and 
arms  are  fixed  at  the  back  on  plates  of  gilt  copper ;  the 
names  and  arms  of  their  esquires  being  placed  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  seats  below.  The  canopies  are  ornamented 
with  the  swords,  crests,  and  helmets,  Jt  the  knights ;  and» 
at  the  grand  installation  which  took  place  in  1812,  silken 
ba^nners  were  hung  round  the  chapel,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  then  belonged  to  the  Order. 

The  prmcipal  object  of  admiration  here,  boUi  for  its 
antiquity  and  its  workmanship,  is  the  Tomb  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  Elizabeth  his  queen*. 

In  the  north  aisle  of  this  chapel  are  the  monuments  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  the  murdered  Princes,  Edward  the 
Fifth  and  his  brother  Richard ;  Sophia  and  Maria,  infant 
daughters  of  James  the  First ;  Charles  Montague,  first 
Earl  of  Halifax:  and  George  Saville,  Marquis  of  Halifax. 
Here  likewise  is  preserved  tne  armour  of  General  Monk. 

In  the  south  aisle  are  the  monuments  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots;  Catherine,  Lady  Walpole;  Margaret  Beaufbrt, 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  the  mother  of  Henry 
the  Seventh ;  George  Monk,  the  first  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  Christopher  his  son,  the  second  Duke.  Here  also  is  a 
monument,  on  which  lies  a  ladv  finely  robed,  the  effigy  of 
Margaret  Douglas  t,  daughter  of  Marearet,  Queen  of  Scots^ 
by  the  Earl  of  An^us.  This  lady,  who  was  very  beautiful! 
was  privately  mamed,  in  1537,  to  Thomas  Howard,  son  of 
the  I>uke  of  Norfolk,  upon  which  account  both  of  tiiem 
were  committed  to  the  xower  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  her 
uncle,  for  affiancing  without  his  consent,  and  he  died  In 
prison ;  but  this  Margaret,  being  released,  was  soon  after 
married  to  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  whom  she  had 
Lord  Damley,  fiither  of  James  the  First,  whose  effigy  is 
foremost  on  the  tomb,  in  a  kneeling  nosture,  with  the  crown 
over  his  head,  having  been  married  some  time  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  but,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age, 
murdered,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  foul  practices  ini 
the  queen.  There  are  seven  children  besides  round  the 
tomb  of  Margaret,  of  whom  only  three  are  mentioned  in 
history,  the  rest  dying  young.  Iiiis  great  lady  died  March 
10.  1577.  At  the  end  is  the  royal  vault,  as  it  is  called,  in 
which  the  remains  of  Charles  the  Second,  William  the 
Third  and  Mary  his  consort.  Queen  Anne,  and  Ftince 
George,  are  all  deposited.    Over  them,  in  a  wainscot  press. 

*  See  Saturday  Magann§,  Vol.  III.,  p.  88. 

t  This  lady,  as  the  English  inscription  expresses,  had  to  her  grea(r 
rrandfatber,  Edward  the  Fourth;  to  her  grandlather,  Henry  &e 
Seventh ;  to  her  ancle,  Henry  the  Eighth ;  to  her  coustn-german. 
Edward  the  Sixth ;  to  her  brother,  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland ; 
to  her  grandson,  James  the  Sixth:  having  to  her  great-grandmother 
and  grandmother  two  queens,  both  named  Elizabrai ;  to  her  mother, 
Margaret,  queen  of  Scots;  to  her  aunt,  Mary,  the  French  queen:  lo 
her  cousins-german,.  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  queens  of  England;  to  mn 
niece  and  dsAighter^in-law,  Mary,  queen  oi  Scots. 
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is  the  effigy  0?  €!uirle8'*ihe  Second  iti  ^rax-^ork^  dresaed  in 
the  robes  he  wore  at  Windsor,  at  l&e  installmtioA  vf  tJb» 
Knights  of  the  Garter. 

In  u  fine  vault  under  Henry  the  8)eventii*s  Chapil  U 
the  baryinff-place  of  the  Royal  Family^  enected  by  Qeoi^ 
the  Second. 

Hie  DimeiisioBS  of  Henry  the  SeTentVs  Chap^  ak^^ 

I^ength  of  Nave 104  feet* 


Bretdtli  of  Nave 36 

Hei^t  of  Nave  ,  61 

Breadth  Of  each  Aisle..  17 


LonSth  ••••»•  115ffMt. 

Breadth ••    00 

Height  of  tVmers Tl 

Heightof  Hoof........    W 

Heiglktof  WcstTamte .  IdS 

For  the  {treftent  beaulifhl  ^»pearanee  of  this  splendid 
building,  the  iiation  is  indebted  ito  the  extensive  repairs 
commenced  at  the  auggestion  of  Dr.  Vincent.  Three  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  since  its  Ibundatioti,  and  little  or  nothing 
had  been  done  during  that  period  to  pres<Krve  it  against  the 
ravages  of  time.  6ueh>  consequently,  waa  its  state  of  decay, 
that  it  was  evident  the  Whole  would  shortly  be  a  mass  of 
ruins,  if  speedy  measures  were  not  taken  for  its  repair.  A 
memorial  was  accordingly  presente<i  to  Parliament,  and 
£2000  beinc  granted,  m  general  repairs  were  begun  in 
1809.  FurUier  grants  were  aucoe^sively  made,  to  the 
amount  of  £42,000;  and,  on  the  Christmas  eve  of  1823, 
the  acaifolding  waa  taken  away,  and  the  miq^nificent  edi- 
fice was  again  seen  in  all  the  beauty  whid^  it  exhibited 
three  hundred  jrears  before. 

St.  Andrews  Craprl,  whi«^  is  hext  to  the  north 
cross,  and  the  othets  which  aurround  the  choir»  are  crowded 
with  monuments  of  noble  penonages^  worUiy  cf  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious. 

St.  Benxdict  s  Cha^bL  contains  ttie  tomb  uid  efiigies 
of  Archbishop  Langham,  and  at  the  comer  Sa  an  inm  gate 
opening  into  the  south  cross  aisle. 

THE  POETS  CORNER 

Is  80  called  from  the  number  of  monuments  erected  there 
to  cdebrate  English  poets»  thouffh  we  find  here  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle ;  and  others 
to  Camden,  the  antiquary :  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  the  divine  $ 
and  Thomas  Parr,  who  died  at  the  age  of  152  years. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  monuments  in  Poet*s 
Comer  is  Uiat  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare.  His  atti- 
tude, dress,  shape,  and  air,  are  so  delicately  expressed  by 
the  sculptor,  that  they  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  and 
^e  beautiful  lines  that  appear  upon  the  scroll  are  very 
happily  chosen  from  the  poet*s  works.  On  the  pedestal 
are  represented  the  heads  of  Henry  the  VUth*  Richard  the 
Third,  and  Queen  Elizabeths 

Here  likewise  may  be  seen  the  namea  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  Butler,  Milton,  Mason,  Gray,  Ftior, 
Granville  Sharp,  Thomson,  Mrs.  Rowe^  Gay,  GoldsmiUi, 
Handel,  Chambers^  Addison,  Dr.  Halea*  Sir  J.  Pringle, 
Sir  R.  Taylor,  Wyatt,  Grabiua,  Casaubon»  Gamck,  Dry&n, 
Cowley,  Davenant,  Gi£ford>  Sce^  &e. 

The  monuments  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Abbey  are  too 
numerous  to  be  minutely  detailed.  In  the  south  aisle  are 
those  of  Dr.  South,  Dr.  Yineenti  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
Dr.  Watts,  Creneral  Paoli»  Dr.  Buraey,  Thomas  Thynne, 
whose  murder  in  his  own  carriage  is  here  represented,  &c. 
In  the  west  aisle  ai^  those  of  Miyor  Andr^  whose  remains 
were  brought  from  America,  and  interred  here  in  1821 ; 
Sir  J.  Chardin,  Lord  Howe^  Admiral  Tvrell,  Congreve, 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  Sir  Grodfrey  Kneller,  Banks  the  sculp- 
tor. Dr.  Mead,  bir  Isaac  Newton,  Lord  Stanhope,  by 
Rysbach,  &c.  In  the  north  aisle  those  of  Lord  Lieonier, 
General  Wolfe,  Pulteney  Earl  oi  Bath,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr. 
Croft,  Dr.  Bumey,  Mr.  Perceval,  two  Knights  Templars, 
&c.  The  monument  of  Mr.  Pitt^  (who  is  represented 
speaking  in  his  robes,  a3  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,) 
is  over  the  west  door. 

In  the  north  transept  were  buried  near  to  each  other, 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham ;  those  celebrated  rivals,  Pitt  and 
Fox;  Grattan  the  Irish  orator.  Lord  Londonderry,  Mr. 
Canning,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Here  likewise  are  the 
monuments  of  Lord  Mansfield,  by  Flaxman ;  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  by  Bacon ;  Admiral  Warren,  by  Roubiliac ;  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  Jonas  Hanway,  Mr.  Homer,  by  Chantrey ; 
and  C.  J.  Fox,  by  Westmacott 

St.  Erasmuses  Chapel 

contains  the  tombs  of  Lord  Hunsdon  and  Lord  Exeter, 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  and  wax  figures  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  William  and  Maqr,  Lord  ChaU)am*  Queen 
Anne^  and  Loxd  Nelson* 


Breadth  of  Nave 39  feet« 

Height  of  Nave 102 

Breadth  of  each  Aisle. .  17 

Length  of  Choir 156 

Breadth  of  Choir  ....  28 


The  CHkPBf.  o»  St.  John  And  Sf.  Mxchabl 
is  Adorned  with  the  monument  of  Lady  Nightingale, 
executed  by  Roubiliaa  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  workmanship ;  the  lady  ia  represented  ft»  protected  by 
her  huaband,  whilst  a  fine  figure  of  Death  ia  seen  coming 
out  of  a  tomb  to  hurl  his  dait.  Here,  also^  are  the  tombs 
dT  Admiiab  Kempenielt  and  Pococke. 

Tux  Abbey 

was  ibtmeriy  called  the  Collegiate  Chureh  of  St.  Peter 
and  waa  dedicated  to  that  saint.  The  name  of  Westminster 
was  given  to  it  with  reference  to  its  situation  in  the  western 
pait  of  London,  and  fit>m  its  having  been*  as  already 
noticed*  the  Miwter  or  chureh  of  a  monastery. 

TrB  ESTABLISHICBNT 

of  the  Abbey  is  a  College,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1560  consisting  of  a  dean,  and  twelve  secular  canons,  or 
nrebendaries,  to  which  the  Queen  also  attached  a  school  for 
rortv  scholars,  called  the  Queen's  scholars,  to  be  educated 
in  the  liberal  sciences,  preparatory  to  their  removal  to  the 
Universities.  Private  scholars  are  also  admitted,  and  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  persons  have  been  educated  here. 
To  the  establishment  also  belong  choristers,  singing-men, 
an  organist,  and  twelve  almsmen. 

DllIBNSlONS  OF  TRB  AbBBT. 

Length,  exclosve  of  Henry 

the  SevenOi's  Chapel .  416  feet. 
Height  of  West  Towen  225 

Length 363 

Breadth  at  the  Transept  203 
Length  of  Nave 166 

Besides  the  chureh,  many  of  the  ancient  appendages  of 
the  Abbey  remain. 

TkB  Cjloistbbs 
are  entire,  and  filled  with  monuments.  In  them  may 
still  be  traced  the  signs  of  monastic  life.  The  door-ways 
are  pointed  out  by  which  the  monks  proceeded  to  the 
k'efectory,  and  other  portions  of  the  building  set  apart  for 
their  retreat;  and  a  serious,  and  not  unprofitable,  delight, 
may  be  fi)und  in  bringing  to  recollection  the  customs 
which  prevailed,  the  modes  of  worship,  the  habits  and 
opinions  whidi  existed  when  the  venerable  walls  of  these 
cloisters  bore  no  signs  of  decay.  They  are  built  in  a 
quadrangular  ibrm,  with  piazzas  towards  the  court,  in 
which  several  of  the  prebendaries  have  houses. 

The  entrance  into 

Thb  Cba^br-Housb 
(built  in  1250)  is  on  one  side  of  the  cloisters,  through  a 
Gothic  portal,  the  mouldinn  of  whkh  are  exquisitely 
carved.  By  consent  of  the  abbot,  in  137 7>  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  first  held  their  pariianienta  in  this  place ; 
the  Crown  undertaking  the  repairs.  Here  they  sat  till  1 547, 
when  Edwani  VI.  eranted  them  the  Chapel  of  St  Stephen 
It  is  at  present  filled  witfi  the  pubUo  records,  among 
which  is  the  original  DownscUnf  Book,  now  above  700 
years  old.  Beneath  the  chapter-house  is  a  singular  crypt, 
the  roof  of  which  is  supported  bv  massy  plain  nbs,  diverg- 
ing ftom  the  tap  of  a  short  round  pillar,  quite  hollow.  The 
wiidU  are  not  less  than  eighteen  feet  thick* 

Thb  Jbrusalbm-Crahbbb 
built  by  Littlington,  formed  a  part  of  the  Abbot*s  lodgings. 
It  is  noted  fi)r  having  been  the  place  where  Henry  I  v  • 
breathed  his  last :  he  had  been  seized  with  a  swoon  while 
praying  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward;  and  being 
carried  into  this  room,  asked,  on  recovering,  where  he  was  ? 
Being  infi>rmed,  he  answered,  to  use  the  words  of 
Shakspeare,  founded  on  history — 

Land  be  to  God  !>-even  here  my  life  mast  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  yean 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holt  Land  ! 

Not  hi  from  the  Abbey  stood 

Thb  Elebuostnary,  or  Almoicby, 
where  the  alms  of  the  Abbey  were  distributed.  But 
it  is  still  more  remarkable  for  having  been  the  place  where 
the  first  printing-press  ever  known  in  England  was 
erected.  It  was  in  1474,  when  William  Caxton,  encouraged 
by  "  the  Great,**  and  probablv  by  the  learned  Tliomas 
Milling,  then  Abbot,  produced  *'  the  Game  and  Play  of 
the  CnessCf*  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  these  kingdoms. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  about  the  place  in  which  it  was 
printed,  but  all  agree  that  it  was  within  the  precincts  of 
this  religious  house. 

The  Abbey  is  open  eveij  day  for  divine  servioe  at  ten  in 
the  morning  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
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Eitmguiilied  ni 


The  Wtoied  mind  her*  jmllji  levn* 

Haw  humin  hopei  to  pnu, 
M  ranncl  IhcK  trophied  walbsbe  tt 

Her  medicitiDg  ejc* 
Thi  tculptured  urn,  ths  mimic  bail 

The  grave  ia  pomp  tm^cd. 
8«r»ebol  to  te«cbu«ni»nii  duUl 
Hit  life  ■  Beclioi  ihade  I 

A  dar  will  CO. 

(Snch  hope 

Wben  pvirt  ihall  render  dp  igui. 
Tbcxe  whom  ther  once  concealed 


n  he  atluti, 


wit'>  brifhi  Gre  I  Beli^ 

um  lu  cpiiTcnrnp;  themes !  " 

Male  and  unatninf  Ihe  poet'i  Ittc  '■ 

Cloied  ftacf'a  rept'ioiu  drauna' 

me,  ID  Time's  laog  rein,  l  Then  shtit  Creitian'i ' 

h&tli  Heavea  Tevei1*d,)  I  Hid  eveirilumbereT 

I  And  wigels'  tonjaes  th 

I  The  virHitwi  tMTf  M 


I  hi*  viia  pmoni  best  conltal  i 
a  life,  ia  deUb,  >  hieod. 
ii;hly  Lord 
I  imlh  record. 
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THE  SHIPWRECK  OP  THE  ALCESTE.     ^i 

Thb  circumstances  atteiidant  on  the  loss  of  his  Majesty  _ 
ship  Alceste,  to  which  we  recently*  alluded,  In  concluding 
our  account  of  the  fearAil  shipwreck  of  the  Fusnch  ftigate 
Medusa,  afford  one  of  the  most  heautiful  and  instructive 
examples,  not  only  of  the  good  effects  resulting  irom  a 
well-regulated  system  of  discipline,  but  of  the  manly  cha- 
racter of  British  seamen,  which  has  beeii  recorded  in 
naval  history. 

Early  in  the  year  1816,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  our  commerce  with  China,  by  the 
authorities  at  Canton,  it  was  resolved  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  send  out  an  extraordinary  embassy  to  the 
Court  of  Pekin.  On  the  9th  of  February,  Lord  Amherst, 
who  was  appointed  to  conduct  what  has  well  been  termed 
this  ditiicult  and  delicate  mission^  embarked  at  Fortsmoud^ 
with  a  numerous  suite,  on  board  the  Aleette,  a  frirate  ef 
fi)rty-six  guns,  commanded  bv  Captain,  afterwaras  Sir 
Murray,  Maxwell.  This  vessel  Was  accompanied  by  the 
brig  Lyra,  commanded  by  Captain  Basil  Hail,  and  the 
General  Hewitt,  Indiaman,  which  carried  out  many  very 
valuable  presents  for  the  Chinese  Emperor  and  h& 
ministers. 

Nothing  of  moment  ooeunred  durihg  the  outward  voyage; 
on  the  9th  of  August,  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  landed 
in  great  state  at  the  entrance  of  the  White  River,  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  China ;  and  the  ships  then  proceeded 
to  examine  the  coasts  of  Chinese  Tartary,  Corea,  and  the 
extensive  group  called  the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  after  which, 
they  shaped  tneir  course  for  Canton,  where  they  re-em- 
barked Lord  Amherst  and  the  embassy  t,  and  sailed  for 
Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Phillipine  Islands,  on  the  29th 
of  January. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  exactly  twelve  months  after  the 
expedition  left  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  the  Alceste 
proceeded  from  Manilla  on  hef  voyage  homeward;  here 
parting  company  with  the  Lyra,  which  was  ordeivd  to  India 
with  despatches. 

At  daybreak  on  the  18th,  after  carefully  avoiding  the 
rocks  and  shoals  which  beset  the  Chinese  sea  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Phillipine  Islands,  our  voyagers  entered  the 
straits  of  Caspar,  through  which  they  intended  to  sail. 
They  continued  to  follow  the  track  laid  down  (n  the  charts, 
and  every  precaution  was  used,  which  skill  and  seamanship 
could  dictate ;  but  about  half-past  seven  in  the  morningi 
the  ship  struck  with  great  violence  on  a  reef  of  sunken 
I'ocks,  which  rose  almost  perpendicularly  in  nearly  seven- 
teen fathoms  water.  It  was  a  providential  circumstance 
that  the  ship  remained  fast  on  the  reef,  as  had  she  been 
dislodged  from  her  first  position  by  the  force  of  the  shocks 
she  must  have  almost  immediately  gone  down  with  most  of 
her  hands.  The  event,  however,  was  extremely  fearftil ; 
but  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  officers,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  peril  of  their  situation,  not  the  slightest  confosion  or 
irregularity  prevailed  amongst  the  drew,  every  necessair 
order  being  as  coolly  given,  and  as  steadily  obeyed,  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

The  ship  lay  about  three  miles  and  a  half  fW>m  the  ui^in- 
habited  and  desolate  island  of  Pulo  Leat,  on  which,  after 
considerable  difficulty.  Lord  Amherst  and  hU  suite,  with  a 
part  of  the  crew,  safely  landed  bv  means  of  the  boats. 
Captain  Maxwell,  and  the  rest  of  tne  officers  remained  by 
the  ship,  and,  after  great  exertion,  succeeded  in  saving  a 
small  quantity  of  provisions  and  storM,  which  occasion^ly 
floated  up,  all  but  the  upper  works  being  under  water. 

The  island  was  found  to  be  a  perfect  wfldemess.  So  eom- 
pletely  overgrown  with  wood  and  jungle,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  clear  away  a  small  space,  under  the  shade  of  the 
loftier  trees  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  rose  in  the  midst  of 
the  narrow  point  where  the  landing  was  efibcted,  in  order 
to  obtain  shelter  for  the  night.  The  party,  when  assembled, 

E resented  a  wild  and  motley  appearance ;  few,  including 
.ord  Amherst  himself,  were  clothed  with  more  than  a 
shirt,  or  a  pair  of  trowsers ;  "  whilst  pariiamentary  robes, 

•  See  Saturday  Magatitu,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  140. 

t  The  embassy  had  not  been  received  at  the  Chinese  Court,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Lord  Amhent  to  submit  to  a  humili- 
ating ceremonial,  which  he  considered  would  have  utterly  frustrated 
the  purpose  of  the  mission.  The  object  of  the  embany  was,  how- 
erer,  fully,  though  indirectly  dSacted^  by  the  conduct  and  sound 
judgment  of  Captain  Maw^ell,  who,  tn  despite  of  the  threats  and 
opposition  of  the  lines  of  batteries  on  the  Canton  Biver,  and  of  a 
larf^e  fleet  of  war-junks  which  had  been  stationed  to  defend  it, 
I>er8isted  in  sailing  with  the  Alceste  up  to  Canton,  after  promptly 
silencing  the  fire  of  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  warriors,  afloat  and 
ashore. 


court-dresses,  and  mandaria  shirts,  mierinixed  wil^  ekeek 
9hirts  and  tarry  jaekets«  were  hung  around  in  fttmnge  eon- 
fusion  on  every  tree."  On  this  wild  spot,  sevend  days*  sail 
from  the  nearest  ftiendly  port,  exposed,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  endurance  of  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
under  the  fierce  reys  of  a  tropical  sun,  were  nearly  250  of 
our  countrymen  thus  thrown ;  yet  no  one  seemed  to  be  cast 
down  or  despairing;  and  the  manly  feelings  which  pr»* 
vailed,  were  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst, 
who,  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  wreck,  desired  every 
one  to  be  called  around  him,  when  he  took  his  share  of  Uio 
water  which  had  been  saved  from  the  ship^  consisting  of  a 
single  gill  for  each  individual,  with  the  most  perfoct  good 
humour,  thus  affording  on  example  of  calm  fortitude,  and 
cheerful  readiness,  to  share  every  privation  without  any  dis- 
tinotton  of  lank*  which  in  such  cases  is  certain  te  be 
attended  with  the  finest  moral  effect 

An  inereasin^  anxiety  for  water,  however,  naturally  pos- 
sessed every  mind ;  but  every  exertion  to  obtain  it  proved 
fruitless,  whilst  the  accidental  disooverv  of  a  human  skeleton 
led  to  the  fiightftd  belief  that  an  individual  had  perished 
with  thirst.  Under  Uiese  circumstances,  and  considering 
likewise  that  the  boats  were  insufficient  for  the  conveyance 
of  even  one-half  of  the  ship's  crew,  the  ambassador  and 
Captain  Maxwell  wisely  determined,  that  his  lordship  and 
suite,  eceompanied  by  a  guard  to  protect  them,  in  the  event 
of  their  fklling  in  with  any  of  the  ferocious  Malay  pirates 
Who  swarm  in  those  seas,  should  at  once  proceed  with  the 
barge  and  cutter,  to  the  island  of  Java ;  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fovoureble  vrind,  and  strong  current,  it  was 
anticipated  they  would  reach  in  three  or  four  days.    This 

Eirty,  which  consisted  of  ibrty-seven  persons,  having  been 
rnished  with  all  the  provisions  that  could  be  spared,  em- 
barked at  five  o*clo<^  in  the  evening,  amidst  the  bearty 
preyere  and  good  wishes  of  all.  It  was  well,  as  will  be 
seen,  that  Lord  Amherst  carried  his  resolution  into  eflfeet 
with  such  t»romptitude^  as  the  delay  of  a  single  day,  would, 
almost  to  a  certainty,  have  placed  him  in  the  power  of  a 
horde  of  ruthless  savages. 

The  prosnect  before  the  ptrty  left  in  thd  island,  whicn 
consisted  of  200  men  ahd  boys,  and  one  woman,  was  not 
the  most  cheering:  for,  in  eonsequence  of  the  adverse 
Wind  end  eurren^  ne  help  was  to  be  kmked  for,  under  the 
most  Ikvourable  cireumstancesi  for  ten  or  twelve  dayi  at  the 
least.  Captain  Maxwell,  tfrer  again  despatching  a  party 
in  search  of  water,  remove  the  bivouac,  or  encampment, 
to  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  hill,  on  which  the  underwood, 
abounding  with  snakes,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other 
reptilesi  had  been  previously  burnt  and  cleared  away.  To 
Ihis  spot  which  was  better  calculated  for  the  preservation 
of  the  healthy  ts  well  as  for  the  defence  of  the  people, 
the  wh(^  of  the  small  stock  of  provisions  now  remaining, 
Wasiremoved,  nnder  a  strict  guud;  whilst  a  few  persons 
were  left  on  the  wreck,  in  order  to  save  any  fhrther  stores 
Which  might  be  floated  up.  During  the  rest  of  the  day, 
tnuch  tnisery  was  experienced  from  continued  thirst  but 
l^bout  midnight  to  the  great  joy  of  all,  a  spring  was  struck 
upon,  which,  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  alTorded  a 
pmt  ot  water  to  each  individual.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  the  Captain  ordered  aU  hands  to  be  mustered,  and 
after  explaining  that  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Navy, 
every  man  was  equally  liable  to  answer  for  his  conduct  as 
if  he  had  been  afloat  declared  that  whilst  he  lived,  the 
most  rigorous  disciplhie,  which  was  so  important  to  the 
welfare  of  all,  should  continue  to  be  enforced. 

At  daybredL  on  the  following  morning,  the  party  stationed 
on  the  wreck,  discovered  that  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
small  fleet  of  Malay  proas^  or  boats,  filled  with  armed  men* 
These  purates,  many  of  whom  are  cannibsJs,  belong  to  % 
race  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  merciless  and 
inhuman  savaffos  existin|;  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Our 
countr)'men,  who  were  quite  defonceless»  instantly  Jumped 
into  the  boat  and  made  for  the  beach,  after  a  smart  chase 
from  the  pirates,  who  then  took  possession  of  the  ^ip;  but 
not  long  after,  an  alarm  was  given,  that  they  had  eflbcted 
a  landing  on  a  point  of  the  island,  about  two  miles  distant 
The  most  active  exertions  were  immediately  made  to  give 
them  a  warm  reception;  hut  only  about  a  aosen  tutlas»e$ 
had  been  preserved,  and,  although  the  matUies  h^d  nearlr 
thirty  muskets  and  bayonets,  they  had  only  seventy41vi 
ball-cartridges  amonsst  them.  Orden  Were,  however, 
given  for  every  individual  to  arm  himself  in  the  hest  waw 
he  could;  and  small  swords,  dirks,  knives,  chisels,  an) 
even  sharpened  poles,  soon  supplied  the  place  of  regular 
weapons.    Trees  were  also  felled  under  we  direction  of 
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the  captain,  and  a  cirenlar  bfeastwork  was  constructed 
around  the  sU^tkiii,  by  interweaving  loose  branches  with 
atake^t  driven  into  the  nound  amongst  the  fallen  timber. 
The  day  having  passed  off  quietly,  in  the  evening  the 
whole  party  was  classed  into  sepaiiUe  divisions,  to  one  of 
ivhieh  the  charge  of  the  boats  at  the  landing-place  was 
assigned.;  the  noblest  spirit  animated  all,  and  hut  little 
appnehension  prevailed  of  an  attack  from  the  savages 
duiring  the  night,  as  they  appeared  too  busily  engaged  in 
jdun^ring  the  wreck,  to  think  of  anjrthing  else. 

Observing  that  the  pirates  had  diminished  in  number,  it 
was  resolved,  Uttxt  day,  to  regain  possession  of  the  wreck; 
but  the  enemy,  on  perceiving  the  approach  of  the  boats, 
instantly  pushed  off,  and  set  fire  to  the  ship,  which  became, 
in  a  few  minutes,  one  burning  mass  from  stem  to  stern. 
She  continued  in  flames  throughout  the  day  and  night, 
during  which  some  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  sentries 
mistaking  fbr  enemies,  some  of  the  large  baboons  met  with 
on  the  island. 

Early  on  Sunday,  the  boats  again  proceeded  to  the  wreck, 
and  found  that  several  barrels  of  flour,  with  some  casks  of 
wine  and  beer,  had  floated  up.  This  cheering  intelligence 
reached  the  shore  just  at  the  close  of  divine  service,  which 
was  performed  in  the  principal  tent.  In  the  course  of  the 
two  succeeding  days,  further  supplies  of  flour,  beer,  and 
wine  were  recovered  by  the  boats,  together  with  what  was 
almost  equally  important  in  the  situation  in  which  the 
party  were  placed,  about  fifty  boarding  pikes,  eighteen 
muskets,  and  9^  small  quantity  oi  ammunition.  In  the 
meanwhile,  those  left  cm  shore  were  fully  occupied  in 
throwing  up  a  glacis,  or  sloping  bank,  and  in  otherwise 
strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the  station;  whilst  the 
discovery  of  a  second  well  at  the  Ibot  of  the  hill,  at  last 
enabled  every  one  to  have  water  in  abundance. 

Early  on  the  26tfa,  two  armed  proas,  each  towing  a  canoe, 
again  made  their  appearance,  finom  behind  a  rock  a  few 
miles  distant,  whither  the  pirates  had  retreated,  as  was 
supposed,  in-  toxpeetfttleB  of  reenving  mnforcements. 
They  prowled  for  some  time  unperoeived  about  the  entrance 
of  the  cove,  but  Lieutenant  Hay,  Who  commanded  the 
guard  during  the  night,  no  sooner  discovered  then),  than 
he  dashed  out  at  once  with  the  tihree  boats  under  his 
command.  The  pirates  instantly  cut  adrift  their  canoes 
and  made  all  sail.  Onlv  one  of  our  boats  was  enabled  to 
near  them;  "  on  closing,  says  Mr.  McLeod  in  his  inter- 
esting narrative  of  the  expeditbn,  '*the  Malays  evinced 
every  sign  of  defiance,  placing  themselves  in  the  most 
threatening  attitudes,  and  firing  their  swivels  at  the  boat. 
This  was  returned  by  Mr.  Hay  with  the  onlv  musket  he 
had  with  him ;  and  as  they  closed  nearer,  the  Malays  com- 
menced throwing  their  iavelins  and  darts,  several  falling 
into  the  barse,  but  witnout  wounding  any  of  the  men. 
Soon  after  they  were  grappled  by  our  fellows,  when  three 
or  four  of  them  having  been  shot,  and  a  fourth  knocked 
down  with  the  butt-end  of  the  musket,  five  more  jumped 
overboard  and  drowned  themselves,  (evidently  disdainmg 
quarter),  and  two  were  taken  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 
severely  wounded.  The  Malays  had  taken  some  measure 
to  sink  their  proa,  fi)r  she  went  down  almost  immediately. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  desperate  ferocity  of  these 
people.  One  of  those  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body, 
but  was  not  quite  dead,  on  being  removed  into  the  boat, 
with  a  view  of  saving  him,  (as  his  own  vessel  was  sinking,) 
furiously  grasped  a  cutlass  which  came  within  his  reach, 
and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  wrenched  from  his  hand: 
he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  consort  of  this  proa,  firing 
a  parting  shot,  bore  up  round  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
and  escaped.**  The  two  prisoners  were  then  brought 
ashore,  and  placed  under  a  guard  at  the  well,  when  their 
wounds  were  dressed,  and  ferocious  as  had  been  their 
conduct,  the  most  humane  attention  was  paid  to  them. 

Soon  afterwards,  fourteen  proas,  and  other  small  vessels 
Came  in  sight,  and  anchored  under  shelter  of  a  distant 
point,  on  which  many  persons  were  seen  to  land.  It  was 
at  first  supposed,  that  they  had  been  sent  from  Batavia  by 
Loid  Amhrait  for  the  relief  of  the  party,  and  sevend 
officers  therefore  set  out  towards  them;  but  an  interview 
speedily  dissipated  the  illuSum,  it  being  asoeitained,  duefly 
by  siens,  that  they  were  a  wandering  community  employed 
in  collecting  a  sort  of  sea-weed  fbund  in  those  islands, 
which  is  in  request  in  China.  Their  amicable  and  sub- 
missive deportment  disappeared,  however,  on  the  following 
hioming,  when  the  leH  situation  of  our  countrymen  was 
unmasked  by  the  discovery  of  the  wreck,  which  the 
strangers  immediately  proceeded  to  plunder.    But  it  was 


f  not  deemed  advisable  fo  interfere  with  them,  as  there  was 
now  little  of  any  value  to  be  procured  there. 

The  boats  were  removed  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  an 
adjoining  oove,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  safer  position, 
under  cover  of  two  little  posts  strongly  situated  on  the 
rocks,  which  were  manned  by  a  party  arme<l  ^ith  muskefj-y. 
The  Malays,  who  had  been  fully  engaged  on  the  wrecl^ 
during  the  preceding  day,  on  Saturday  morning  recei\  ed  a 
powenhl  accession  of  force  by  the  arrival  of  fourteen  more 
proas.  The  prospects  of  our  countrymen  were  in  the 
meanwhile  daily  becoming  more  gloomy;  their  stock  of 
provisions,  although  the  utmost  economy  was  used  in 
the  distribution*,  was  diminishing  with  fearful  rapidity; 
nothing  but  a  fow  oysters  could  be  obtained  on  the  island ; 
and  the  time  had  now  passed  away,  when  according  to 
calculation,  relief  ought  to  have  arrived  from  Java.  The 
boats  were  therefore  put  into  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  a 
strong  raft  was  constructed,  in  order  to  give  every  facility 
for  escape,  in  the  event  of  the  worst  taking  place.  But 
notwithstanding  these  depressing  circumstances,  a  feeling 
of  cheerfyjlness  and  content  seemed  to  pervade  every  mind, 
and  the  utmost  order  continued  to  prevail. 

The  encampment  on  the  hill,  now  termed  "  Fort  Max* 
well,"  (of  the  singular  and  romantic  nature  of  which  our 
Engraving  will  convey  some  idea,)  had  progressively  been 
strengthened,  so  as  to  afibrd  an  excellent  defence  against 
an  attack  of  the  savages.  When  seen  at  night  by  fire- 
light, its  appearance  was  singularly  picturesque;  "the 
wigwams,  or  dens  as  they  were  called,  of  some,  neatly 
formed  by  branches,  and  thatched  with  the  palm-leaf, 
scattered  about  at  the  f^t  of  the  majestic  trees  which 
shaded  the  circle ;  the  rude  tents  of  others,  the  wrecked, 
unshaven,  ragged  appearance  of  the  men,  with  pikes  and 
cutlasses  in  their  hands,  gave  a  wild  and  strange  effect  to 
the  spot,  beyond 'any  robber-scene  the  imagination  can 
portray." 

Having  been  joined  by  a  large  reinforcement  during  the 
night  of  Saturday,  the  pirates  at  last  began  to  assume  a 
threatening  aspect.  At  day-break  on  Sunday  they  ad- 
vanced with  the  most  hideous  yells,  with  about  twenty  of 
their  largest  vessels,  dose  to  the  entrance  of  the  landing- 
place,  where  they  proceeded  to  anchor,  amidst  the  din  of 
gongs,  after  firing  one  of  their  swivels  at  our  party  ashore. 
A  smaller  division  wa^  seen  about  the  same  time  to  pro- 
ceed up  a  creek  at  the  back  of  the  British  position,  which 
rendered  our  countrymen  apprehensive  of  a  surprise  in 
that  quarter.  This  bold  movement  of  the  savages  was, 
however,  only  a  demonstration;  and  the  two  parties 
remained  looking  at  each  other  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
preparation,  when,  finding  that  the  Malays  held  off  from 
their  attack,  Captain  Maxwell  despatched  an  officer  in  a 
boat,  a  little  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  who  waved  his 
hat  in  an  amicable  way,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  their 
disposition.  An  armed  canoe,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
advanced  to  meet  him,  but  nothing  could  be  made  out 
tcom  the  demeanour  of  the  savages,  who  wished  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  shirt  and  trowsers  belonging  to  one  of 
the  midshipmen  in  the  boat.  Another  fruitless  attempt 
was  afterwards  made,  in  order  to  try  their  spirit,  and  wlien 
evening  approached,  the  hostile  force  which  had  greatly 
increa^  in  strength  during  the  day,  and  now  amounted 
to  more  than  fifty  vessels  of  various  sizes,  drew  closer  into 
the  cove,  with  a  fierce  and  menacing  aspect.  Everything, 
indeed,  indicated  an  approaching  attack ;  the  wreck  was 
almost  deserted ;  and  the  thoughts  of  the  savages  seemed 
fixed  on  gaining  possession  of  the  property  which  they 
imagined  had  been  rescued  firom  it.  Near  sunset,  several 
of  the  Malays,  who  had  a  few  days  before  been  mistaken 
for    friends,  advanced    towards    the  landing-place,    and 

gave  our  countrymen  to  understand,  that  the  whole  of  the 
lockading  force,  except  their  party,  were  exceedingly 
hostile ;  and  that  a  general  attack  was  resolved  upon  when 
it  became  dark;  they  then  intimated  their  wish  that  a 
portion  of  their  number,  should  proceed  up  the  hill,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  aiding  its  defenders.  On  this 
treacherous  oflfer  being  declined,  they  pulled    back    to 

•  "  The  mode  adopted  by  Captain  Maxwell,  to  make  thingn  go  as 
§kx  as  posnble,  was  to  chop  up  the  allowance  for  the  day  into  Pmall 
pieces,  whether  fowb,  salt  beef,  pork,  and  flour,  mixing  the  whole 
hotch-potch,  boiling  them  together,  and  serving  out  a  mcasuie  of 
this  to  every  man,  publicly  and  openly,  and  without  any  di-^ticKMiun." 
A  small  allowance  of  wine  and  rum  was  also  daily  distributed 
amongst  the  men  and  officers.  **  A  few  weeks  schooJiu;?  on  a  doseri 
isle  would  be  a  great  blesnng  to  many  thousands,  who  are  capri- 
ciously unhappy  in  the  midst  of  superfluity,  and  wretched  ouly 
because  they  have  never  known  distreas."  ' 
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tiiair  TCHfb,  torn  which  k  wild  war-whoop  immedittel; 
proceeded. 

When  night  wt  in,  the  irhole  of  the  force  being  assem- 
bled under  arms.  Captain  Hazwell  oddrewed  the  officers 
and  men  in  an  inimatiaK  speech,  which  was  received  bj 
three  deafening  cheers,  from  every  Briton  in  the  island: — 
It  was, '  indeed,  the  anxious  wish  of  every  heart  that  the 
threatened  attack  should  be  made;  sixteen  hundred  ball- 
cartridges,  which  had  been  progressively  accumulatsd, 
were  distributed  amongst  the  various  watches ;  and  an 
alarm  which  was  purposely  given  during  the  night, "  shovrod 
the  good  effect  of  preparation,  fbr  all  were  tike  lightning 
at  their  posts,  end  every  one  returned  growling  and  disap- 
|iointed,  heoause  the  alarm  was  false."  The  cheering  had 
Its  due  effect  on  the  enemy. 

When  the  day  dawned,  it  was  found  that  the  pirate- 
force  had  received  a  further  accession  of  ten  vessels;  their 
numbers  now  exceeded  six  hundred  men;  and  they  con- 
tinued during  the  morning,  closely  to  invest  the  position 
as  before.  Ihe  general  anxiety  at  the  non-arrival  of  the 
looked-for  relief,  increased  in  strength  each  successive 
hour.  "Awful  as  our  situation  was,"  says  the  historian  of 
the  voyage,  "and  every  instant  becoming  more  so;  starva- 
tion stonng  us  in  the  face,  on  one  hand,  and  without  a 
hope  of  mercy  from  the  savages  on  the  other;  yet  were 
there  no  symptoms  of  depression,  or  gloomy  despair;  every 
mind  seemed  buoyant;  and  if  any  estimate  of  the  genend 
feeling  could  be  collected  from  countenances,  tnm  the 
manner  and  expressions  of  all,  there  appeared  to  be  formed 
in  every  breast,  a  calm  determinaCbn  to  dash  at  them,  and 
be  successful,  or  to  foil  as  became  men,  in  the  attempt 
become  free." 

About  mid-day,  whilst  various  plans  for  effecting 
decisive  night-attack  on  the  pirates  were'  in  agitation,  a 
powerful  sensation  was  produced,  by  the  report  of  the 
officer  on  Che  look-out,  that  a  ship  was  in  sight  at  a  great 
distance  lo  the  southward;  a  dark  cloud  for  some  time  hid 
the  object  of  anxiety  from  the  sight,  hut  when  it  cleared 
away,  every  doubt  was  dispelled,  by  the  announcement 
that  the  vessel  was  standing  towards  the  island,  under  all 
sail.  The  British  colours  was  therefore  run  up  at  the  top 
of  the  loniost  tree  on  the  hill ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
a  sudden  movement  among  the  savages  denoted  that  they 
also  bad  discovered  the  distant  ship.  On  perceiving  this. 
Captain  Maxwell  resolved  not  to  hesitate,  and  instantly 
gave  orders  for  a  simultaneous  attack  to  be  made  on  the 
blockading  force ;  the  pirates  were,  however,  on  the  alert, 
for  as  soon  as  the  marines  emerged  from  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  mangrove-trees  which  fringed  the  harbour,  the 
whole  of  their  vessels  made  sail,  the  nearest  Sring  her 
■wivel,  (fortunately  without  effect^  amongst  a  party  of 
officers  that  had  ^shed  after  them  into  the  sea;  a  smart 
fire  nas  kept  up  without  effect,  till  they  were  out  of  gun- 
ahot,  and  they  soon  itfterwords  disappeared  from  sight 
altogether. 
Tbe  vesMl  proved  to  be  the  TenuU,  one  of  the  Sast 


That  pretty  sparkler  of  our  summer  eTeninn,  so  often 
made  the  pIouEhboy's  prize,  the  only  brilliant  Uat  glitters 
in  the  rustic's  hat,  the  glow-worm  (lampgn*  noetitucaj,  is 
niX  found  in  such  numbers  with  us,  as  in  many  other 
places,  where  these  lignol-tapers  glimmer  upon  every 
grusy  bank ;  yet,  in  some  seasons,  we  have  a  reasonable 
sprinkling  of  them.  Ever^  body,  probably,  knows,  that 
the  male  glow-worm  is  a  winged,  erratic  animal,  yet  may 
not  have  seen  him.  He  has  ever  been  a  scarce  creature  to 
me,  meeting,  perhaps,  with  oneor  twoin  a  year;  and,  when 
found,  always  a  subject  of  admiration.  Most  creaturea 
have  their  eyes  so  [Mced  as  to  be  enabled  to  see  about  tbem; 
or,  as  Hook  saj^s  of  the  bouse-fiy,  to  be  "circumspect  ani- 
mals;" but  this  male  slow-worm  has  a  CMitrivanco,  by 
which  any  upward  or  side  v'-  '  ' 


n  is  prevented. 


.  .  U  the  attack  had  been  made  on  the  pirates, 
for  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  wind  and  cur- 
rent, the  ship  was  unable  to  approach  nearer  than  twelve 
miles  of  the  British  position,  so  that  the  pirates  would  hate 
been  enabled  to  have  oomptetaly  cut  oQ^all 
'     '    '     •  remained. 


with  her,  had  they  i 


The  island  was  finally 
jarly  on  the  7th  of  March, 
after  a  stay  of  nineteen  days,  during  which,  althourh  they 
were  alternately  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  Burning 
Bun,  and  torrents  of  rain,  not  a  situi;le  individual  was  takon 
ill.  The  Temate  reached  Balavia  on  the  9th,  where  an 
interesting  meeting  look  place  between  Lord  Amherst  and 
the  party  that  had  accompanied  him,  with  their  country- 
men, to  merciAiUy  and  wooderfiilly  preserved  by  the  hand 
nf  Almighty  Providence. 

The  events  which  we  have  now  brought  before  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  form  so  striking  a  contrast  to  those  which 
ancceeded  the  loss  of  the  Mediua,  as  perhaps,  to  afford  in 
themselves  the  best  commentarv  on  the  conduct  of  our 
countrymen,  on  this  trying  occasion.  On  the  fbarfid  fate 
which  would  have  awailea  them,  had  disorder  and  anardiy 
prevailed,  had  the  run  of  discipline  been  loosened,  it  is 
unnecessary  lo  dwell.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  pretence  of  mind,  calm  decision,  and  judicious 
•xertians  of  the  gallant  and  now  lamented  officer  who 
commanded,  contnbuted  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the 
•ccomptiihment  of  a  result,  so  gratifying,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  (o  all. 


Viewed  when  at  rest,  no  portion  of.  his  eyes  is  visible, 
but  the  head  is  margined  with  a  homy  band,  or  plate, 
being  a  character  of  one  of  the  genera  of  the  order  eoUo- 
ptera,  under  which  the  eyes  are  situate.  This  prevents  all 
upward  vision ;  and  blinds,  or  winkers,  are  so  fixed  at  the 
sides  of  hit  eyes,  as  greatly  lo  impede  tho  view  of  all  lateral 
objects.  The  chief  end  of  this  creature,  in  his  nightly 
peregrinations,  is  to  seek  his  mate,  always  beneath  him  on 
the  earth ;  and  hence  this  apooratus  appMrs  designed  to 
facilitate  bis  search,  confining  his  view  entirely  to  what  is 
before  or  below  him.  The  first  serves  to  direct  his  flight, 
the  other  presents  the  object  of  his  pursuit;  and  as  we  com- 
monly, and  with  advantage,  place  our  hand  over  the  brow, 
to  obstruct  the  rays  of  light  falling  from  above,  which 
enables  us  to  see  clearer  an  object  on  the  ground,  to  must 
the  projecting  hood  of  this  creature  converge  the  visual 
rays  to  a  point  beneath.  This  is  a  very  curious  provision 
for  the  purposes  of  the  insect,  if  my  e«nception  of  its  design 
be  reasonable.  Possibly  the  same  ideas  may  have  been 
brought  forward  by  others ;  but,  as  1  have  not  seen  them. 


con  be  done  ti 

again  such  beautiM  and  admirable  contiivanovs.— 

nal  of  a  NaturalUt. 


mury 
uling 


SIR    THOMAS    MORE     ^ 

AND  HIS  RB8IDKNCES. 

Tbi  chief  interest  which  belongs  to  Uie  hoiue  re- 
presented ia'the  Engraving,  is  derived  from  itn 
having  occupied  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  great  Sib  Thomas  Mohz.  Abont  the 
jear  1520,  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Chelsea,  and 
bnilt  himself  a  house,  as  Erasnuus  describes  it. 
"  neither  mean  nor  subject  to  envy,  yet  magnificent 
and  commodious  enough*."     Hie  following  memoir 

rhe  mtnwni  which  appears  In  tbc  cut.  i*  dnorriaf  of  notica  on 
«n  ■ccouDl;  hariug  beta  at  difiereal  period*  inhabited  by 
person*  dtHinguiihed  in  Engltifa  htitorr;  Cecil,  Esrl  of  SsJkbsrr, 
•OD  uf  the  greal  Lord  Burleigh  ;  the  two  Georfs  ViUien',  Dukes  of 
"— '-inghamj  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  (froin  whom  it  was  called  B«ti- 
touM) ;  Sir  Bulilnde  Whilloek,  and  othen.  It  wis  pnrchsted 
at  1  public  Mle  bT  ail  Hans  Sloaoa,  in  1786,  for  £3KI0,  tad  pnUad 
down  ia  1740. 
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of  that  remwrkaUe  penon  in«]r 
be  acceptable  to  oar  readora. 

Sir  Thomas  Hore  was  bom 
in  Hilk  Street,  Cheapside,  Lon- 
doQ,  in  1480.  His  father  was 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Lloyd,  in  his 
Slate  Worthin,  gives  a  delightful 
anecdote  of  More's  childhood. 
"  His  Dane  riding  with  him 
over  a  water,  and  being  fai 
some  danger,  threw  him  over 
a  hedge,  where  she  foond  him 
not  hurt,  bat  sweetly  smiling 
upon  her."  He  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  a  ftee-school  in  Londonj 
and  was  afterwards  placed  in 
the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  used  to 
say  to  the  nobility  that  dined 
with  him,  "  Whoever  shall  live 
to  see  it,  this  child  here,  who  waits  at  taUe,  will 
prove  a  surprising  man." 

In  1497  he  went  to  Oxford;  and  after  remain- 
ing there  two  years,  removed  to  New  Inn,  and 
soon  afterwards  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  pursue  his 
stuXes  for  the  bar.  As  soon  as  he  was  of  age,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and  ia  1503 
offended  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  by  successfully 
opposing  a  sabaidy  to  that  monarch ;  a  drcumstance 
which  cost  his  &ther  his  liberty  fbr  some  time; 
Henry,  out  of  revenge,  imprisoning  Sir  John  More 
in  the  Tower. 

Oq  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  More's 
prospects  brightened,  and  a  fair  field  opened  itself 
for  the  exertion  of  hie  w"""!i"g  talents  and  industry. 
Aa  he  was  himself  very  learned  and  liberal,  he  was  a 
friend  and  patron  of  learned  men,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned,  Eraanina,  Dean  Colet,  Linacre,  Lilly, 
and  Grocinna.  At  this  time  he  had  just  married. 
The  partner  whom  he  selected,  was  chosen  on  a 
principle  of  rare  self-denial  and  generosity ;  "  When 
he  feU  to  marrying,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  took 
to  wile  the  daughter  of  one  Mr.  Colt,  a  gentleman  of 
Essex,  who  had  three  daughters  very  virtuous  and 
well-liking.  And,  albeit,  his  mind  served  him  most 
to  settle  his  affection  on  the  second  sister,  for  that 
he  conceived  her  fAirest  and  best-favoured;  yet 
when  he  considered  it  would  be  a  grief  to  the  eldest, 
to  see  her  young  sister  preferred  before  her,  he  then, 
of  a  certain  pity,  framed  his  fancy  to  the  eldest." 

In  15^,  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
qner,  i^flv*  long  afterwards,  purchased  a  boose  at 
Chelse^^^the  river-side,  where  he  settled  with  his 
family. 

Among  the  illustrious  forvigoers  entertained  and 
patranixed  by  Sir  Thomas,  may  be  mentioned  the 
painter,  Hans  Holbein,  a  native  of  Aogsbnrg,  who 
lived  three  years  in  his  house.  He  was  employed 
in  drawing  portraits  of  his  patron  and  his  family, 
and  was  afterwards  introduced  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Bat  the  excellent  gift  of  charity  was  the  truest  orna- 
ment of  More's  character.  For  we  learn  that  he 
hired  a  hoase  for  aged  people  in  Chelsea,  whom  he 
daily  relieved ;  and  it  was  hii  daughter  Margaret's 
charge  to  see  that  they  wanted  nothing  j  and  when 
be  was  a  private  lawyer,  he  would  take  no  fees  of 
poor  folks,  widows,  or  pupils. 

It  is  in  seeing  eminent  characters  at  home,  that  we 
can  best  judge  of  their  worth:  and  certainly  the 
deacription  ^ven  by  his  particular  friend  Erasmus, 


of  Sir  Thomas  More's  manner  of  living  with  his 
wife  and  family  at  Chelsea  is  very  pleasing,  and 
offers  many  points  worthy  of  imitation.  "  There  he 
converseth  with  his  wife*,"'  says  he,  "his  son,  "his 
danghter-in-law,  his  three  danghtera,  and  their  hus- 
bands, with  eleven  grand-children.  There  is  not  a 
man  living  so  affectionate  to  bis  children  oa  he :  he 
loveth  his  old  wife  as  well  as  If  ahe  was  a  young  maid." 
This  behaviour  to  his  wife  was  more  praiseworthy,  as 
she  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  harsh,  and  of  a 
near  and  woridly  disposition.  "  He  persuaded  her  to 
play  on  the  lute ;  and  so  with  the  like  gentleness  he 
ordered  his  family.  Such  is  the  excellence  of  his 
temper,  that  whatsoever  happeneth  that  cottld  not  be 
helped,  he  loveth  it  as  if  nothing  could  have  happened 
more  happily.  His  house  might  be  compared  for  learn- 
ing to  Plato's  academy;  yet  it  is  rather  a  school  or 
university  of  the  Christian  reUgion :  for  though  there 
is  none  therein  but  stndieth  the  hberal  sciences,  their 
special  care  is  piety  and  virtue ;  there  is  no  quarrelling : 
no  intemperate  words  heard ;  none  are  seen  idle.  That 
worthy  gentleman  doth  not  carry  himself  with  proud 
and  lofty  words,  but  with  well-timed  and  courteous 
benevolence.  Everybody  performeth  his  duty;  yet 
there  is  always  alacrity ;  neither  is  sober  mirth  any- 
thing wanting."  As  we  are  too  apt  to  speak  freely 
of  pereom,  rather  than  things,  at  meal-time,  it  was  a 
good  practice  of  Sir  Thomas  to  have  a  reader  at 
table  during  dinner }  after  which  he  would  ask  some 
of  those  abi3ut  him,  how  they  underetood  such  and 
such  a  part  of  the  book,  and  then  delight  them  with 
friendly  communications,  or  a  harmless  jest.  Hia 
daughter  Margaret,  when  writing  to  her  father  during 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  says,  "  What  do  yon 
think,  dearest  father,  doth  comfort  us  at  Chelsea  in 
your  absence }  Surely  the  remembrance  of  your 
manner  of  life  passed  amoi^  us;  your  holy  conver- 
sation; your  wholesome  counsels ;  yonr  examples  of 
virtue,  of  which  there  is  hope  that  they  do  not  only 
persevere  with  you,  but  that  they  are  by  God's  grace 
much  more  increased." 

Henry  the  Eighth,  to  whom  More  owed  his  rise  and 
fall,  frequently  came  to  Chelsea  and  spent  whole  days 
with  him  in  a  most  familiar  manner ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  king's  answer  to  Luther  was  prepared 
and  arranj^  for  the  public  eye,  with  the  assiitance 
of  his  learned  friend  during  Uiese  visits.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  all  this  familiarity.  Sir  Thomas 
seems  to  have  undentood  the  c^ricioua  temper  c^ 
■  rills  WW  hiq  •ecood  vile,  tb«  funner  haviiit  died. 
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his  royal  gaest.  One  day  the  king  came  unex- 
pectedly to  Chelsea^  and  dined  with  him^  and  after 
dinner  walked  in  the  garden  for  an  hour,  holding  his 
arm  ahout  his  neck.  As  soon  as  his  majesty  was 
gone,  Sir  Thomas's  son-in-law  observed  to  him,  how 
happy  he  must  be,  as  the  kine  had  treated  him  with 
a  familiarity  he  had  never  used  to  any  person  before, 
except  Cardinal  Wolsey,  with  whom  he  once  saw 
King  Henry  walk  arm  in  arm.  "Yes,'*  answered  Sir 
Thomas,  "  I  find  his  grace,  my  very  good  lord  indeed  j 
ftnd  I  believe  he  doth  as  singularly  love  me,  as  any 
subject  within. his  realm:  however.  Son  Roper,  I 
may  tell  thee,  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof, 
for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it 
would  not  fail  to  go  off." 

Though  the  measure  of  Henry*s  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  so  hotly  urged  by  the  haughty 
and  overbearing  monarch,  did  not  meet  with  More's 
approval,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor in  1530,  a  situation  on  which  he  entered  with 
a  full  apprehension  of  its  danger,  as  he  could  not  be 
won  over  to  sanction  the  coronation  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  Sir  Thomas  resigned  the  great  seal  in 
1533,  and  resolved  never  again  to  engage  in  public 
business.  He  passed  his  time  at  Chelsea,  in  study 
and  devotion,  not  without  some  presentiments  of 
the  storm  which  was  fast  gathering  over  his  head. 
He  had  by  an  honest  objection,  effectually  awakened 
the  serpent  in  the  bosom  of  his  t3rrant  master,  and 
nothing  but  his  blood  would  satisfy  that  vindictive 
spirit.  Other  charges  of  treason  which  ynre  brought 
against  him  having  failed,  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was 
the  net  i|i  ^ich  he  was  at  last  caught.  Having  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  the  king*ii  supremacy,  he  was  put 
into  custody,  and  on  a  second  refusal,  four  days  after- 
wards, was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  It  was  now  that  More  had  an  of^ortunity  of 
proving  to  his  enemies,  how  little  power  they  had 
over  him,  and  how  much  at  ease  he  could  sport  even 
with  the  actual  execution  of  their  vengeance.  He 
entered  the  sectary  prison,  as  if  retiring  to  his  home^ 
and  conversed  with  the  same  tone  of  pleasantry  which 
he  used  to  maintain  amcmg  his  domestic  circle.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  had  fbrmerly  received 
kindnesses  fh>m  him,  began  to  apologize  fbr  the 
wretched  iMM^mmodation  with  which  the  dread  of 
the  king's  displeasure  obliged  him  to  receive  his  old 
benefactor.  '•  Mr.  Lieutenant,"  said  he,  intexrupting 
him,  "  whenever  I  find  fault  with  the  entertainment 
you  provide  fbr  me,  do  ycu  turn  me  out  of  doors  '" 

After  lying  fifteen  months  in  prison,  he  was  ar- 
raigned, tried,  and  found  guilty,  for  deujring  the 
king's  supremacy;  and,  accordingly,  condemned  to 
be  hung,  drttwn  and  quartered,  and  his  head  to  be 
stuck  on  a  pole  on  London  bridge.  But  this  igno- 
minious sentence  was  changed  into  that  of  mere 
beheading,  which  was  executed  July  §th,  1535,  on 
Tower  Hill.  As  he  passed  along  to  the  place  of 
execution,  the  feelings  c^  the  spectators  were  expressed 
by  silence  and  tears.  That  gaiety  of  spirit,  and  inno- 
nocent  cheerfulness,  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  life,  did  not  forsake  him  in  his  last  momenta.  If 
it  be  said,  that  he  displayed  too  much  lightness  fbr 
the  occasion,  we  most  remember,  that  what  was  a 
mournful  solemnity  to  the  spectators,  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  joy.  And  Addison  says,  "  What  was  phi- 
losophy in  this  extraordinary  nian,  would  be  frenzy 
in  one,  who  does  not  resemble  him  as  well  in  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  as  in  the  sanctity  of  his 
life  and  manners."  His  body  was  buried  in  Chelsea 
church ;  his  head,  owing  to  the  dutiful  car«  of  his 
bereaved  daughter,  Margaret,  was  placed  in  a  vault 
in  St  Dunstan's  churchy  Canterbury. 


We  are  indebted  for  the  |Hrineipal  mileriak  of  this 
paper,  to  Mr.  Faulkner's  HUtory  of  Qkd&oax  but  we 
cannot  quit  the  subject^  (particularly  as  our  memoir 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  has  been  introduced  by  a  refer-* 
ence  to  his  mansion  at  Chelsea,)  without  noticing,  as 
a  fact,  we  believe,  not  generally  known,  that  his  great 
name  is  curiously  connected  with  Crosbt  Halu 
Mr.  £.  L.  Blackburn,  architect,  in  his  recent  well- 
written  Acco/voit  of  Crosby  Place,  BMopegtUe,  Lomdom, 
has  shown  that  this  antique  mansion  was  once  occu- 
pied by  Sir  Thomas  More.  ''Between  1507,  and 
1523,'*  says  Mr.  Blackburn,  "  Crosby  Place  had 
devolved  to  John  Best,  Alderman  of  London,  and 
from  him  by  purchase,  to  Sin  Thomas  Mors,  Under 
Treasurer  of  England,  and  afterwards.  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  who,  on  the  20th  of  January  in  that  jrear, 
sold  all  his  remaining  term,  or  interest  in  the  lease, 
to  one  Antonio  Bonvisi,  merchant  of  Lucca*.  This 
connexion  with  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  our  coimtry  has  produced,  gives  a  fresh  degree 
of  interest  to  Crosby  Hall;  and  it  may  induce  some 
persons  to  assist  in  preserving  that  venerable  and 
beautiful  structure,  th«  palace  of  Richard  the  Third, 
and  the  residenbe  of  the  learned  and  amiable  Sir 
Thomas  More.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  a 
few  years  every  vestige  of  Crosby  Hall  would  have 
been  swept  away,  Imd  the  ground  occupied  by 
modem  houses,  had  it  tiot  been  for  the  zealous  exer« 
tions  of  a  few  neighbouring  families.  And  though 
the  admirers  of  "  these  ancient  ruins  "  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  observing  the  gradual  restoration  of  the 
fabric,  they  find  it  necessary  to  excite  othejns,  by 
subscriptions,  to  help  them  in  the  wofk. 


THE   MODE   BY   WHICH   LONDON    IS 
SUPPLIED  WITH  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  supplying  of  a  l^irgc  city  with  some,  of  even 
trivial  luxuries,  is  often  a  curious  operation,  and  of 
great  importance  to  a  number  of  persons,  to  whom  it 
affords  employment  and  subsistence.  There  are  not 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  who  do  not 
every  summer  partake  of  the  delicious  Strawberries, 
with  which  it  is  so  abundantly  and  so  cheaply 
supplied.  Yet  few  of  them,  when  they  have  before 
them  a  small  portion  of  that  fruit,  are  aware  that 
some  hundreds  of  persons  derive  their  livelihood, 
during  the  time  they  are  in  season,  from  the  various 
operations  which  the  supplying  London  with  them 
occasions.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting, 
to  teke  a  view  of  the  mode  in  which  that  city  is  sup« 
plied  with  Strawberries. 

Most  of  the  Strawberries  consumed  in  the  metro- 
polis are  grown  within  ten  ipiles  of  it,  and  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  Strawberry-gardens  are  ou 
its  western  side.  The  chief  places  at  which  they 
are  situated  are  Isleworth,  Brentford,  Ealing,  Hanx* 
mersmith,  Fulham,  Deptford,  Mortlake,  Hackney, 
and  Camberwell.  The  extent  of  land  cultivated  foi; 
Strawberries  has  been  much  increased  within  a  few 
years,  and  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  a  Ihou* 
sand  acres  for  the  supply  of  London  alone.  The 
greatest  number  of  persons  who  derive  employment 
In  producing  Strawberries  for  the  markete  are 
females,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  dress  the 
ground  on  which  they  grow.  In  the  season  in  which 
Strawberries  are  ripe,  which  is  usually  the  end  o( 
May,  the  women  who  gather  the  fruit,  assemble  ii^ 
the  Strawberry-garden,  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  \% 
is  light,  which  at  that  time  of  year  is  between  three 
and  four  o'clock,  and  commence  plucking  the  fruit. 
The   best  fruit,  which   is  gathered  earl&t  in  the 

*  Id  on«  of  th«  pUt«»  In  tbe  bopk,  it  a  fac-HmiU  oC  Si»  TiiMMa 
Moas's  signature,  orooai  the  deed  ot  purcbiie* 
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morningi  is  takea  to  the  packing-room  and  carefully 
put  in  pottle-baskets ;  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  are 
pluccd  iu  a  Icurge  basket^  and  before  seven  o'clock  in 
the  mornings  a  number  of  women  are  despatched  to 
the  raetr(^polis>  each  with  one  of  these  larger  baskets, 
which  she  carries  on  the  top  of  her  head,  with  only 
a  small  cushion  to  make  the  pressure  of  the  weight 
equal  Over  the  upper  surface  of  the  head.  The 
weight  of  the  baskets  and  fruit  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  pounds,  and  sometimes  even  more. 

A  party  of  these  carriers  then  set  off  with  their 
burdens,  walking  at  a  quick  pace,  and  occasionally 
ruiming,  so  thai  they  generally  accomplish  five  miles 
in  an  hour  during  their  journey.  And  it  is  pleaslhg 
to  observe  with  what  skill  and  address,  finom  habit, 
they  manage  their  head-loads,  (as  they  are  called,) 
seldom  having  occasion  to  hold  thetn  with  their 
hands.  The  burden  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  carriers  to  keep  a 
very  upright  posture  in  walking,  so  much  so,  that 
young  persona,  in  higher  ranks  of  life,  have  been 
corrected  of  a  bad  habit  of  stooping,  by  being  made 
to  walk  with  a  small  weight  on  their  Keads,  without 
being  allowed  to  touch  it  with  their  hands,  in  imita- 
tion oi  these  poor  women.  When  men  occasionally 
carry  the  fruit,  they  have  a  shoulder-knot,  similar  to 
those  used  by  porters,  so  that  part  of  the  weight 
rests  on  the  shoulder,  and  part  on  the  head,  but  by 
this  mode  of  conveyance  the  fhiii  is  generally  more 
injured  than  when  carried  by  women. 

The  carriers  arrive  at  the  principal  fhilterers*  in 
London,  ^ early  enough  fbr  their  cufetomers  .to  be 
supplied  with  frUit  gathered  the  same  tnoming.  The 
same  women,  sometimes,  proceed  with  a  second  load 
to  London,  even  when  the  strawberry-ground  is 
situated  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  fruiterers*. 
The  employment  of  females  as  carriers  of  fruit,  is, 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  greatly  diminished, 
by  some  of  the  largest  strawberry-growers  having 
established  light  kinds  of  cars,  hung  on  very  pliable 
springs,  like  those  used  for  coaches,  and  drawn  by  a 
quick-paced  horse*  one  of  these  cars  carries  about 
twenty  baskets,  each  of  Which  would  be  a  load  for  a 
woman.  Though  this  mode  is  a  considerable  saving 
of  expense,  yet  it  does  not  convey  the  fruit  in  such 
perfection  as  when  carried  on  the  head.  The  fruit 
not  sent  by  these  two  methods,  is  conveyed  in  carts 
with  springs,  during  the  night,  to  London,  for  the 
early  markets,  which  commence  at  day-break,  and  is 
sold  wholesale  by  the  gardeners,  to  the  various 
retailers  of  fruit. 

Connected  with  the  suppl3ring  of  strawberries  to 
the  metropolis,  is  a  very  ingenious  manufacture, 
that  of  pottle-baskets,  these  are  made  by  women  and 
children.  The  women  prepay  the  wood  by  steeping 
it  in  water,  and  splitting  it,  according  to  the  parts  of 
the  basket  it  is  designed  to  form.  Then  the  most 
skilfid  arrange  the  slips  of  wood,  which  form  the 
upright  supports  of  the  basket,  and  fix  them  in  their 
place  by  weaving  the  bottom  part$  the  sides  are 
woven  by  children  with  plial^e  strips  of  wood,  and 
the  top  is  bound  over  by  the  more  accustomed  work- 
women. If  any  of  our  readers  will  take  the  pains 
to  examine  one  of  these  baskets,  they  will  feel  sur- 
prised, that  it  has  passed  through  several  hands  in 
making,  and  the  wood  been  purchased  and  prepared, 
and  yet  that  it  is  still  supplied  to  the  gardener,  at 
the  rate  of  about  six-pence  the  dozen.  The  baskets 
are  formed  of  the  wood  of  the  fir  or  willow  tree,  the 
latter  is  the  best.  The  manufacture  of  them  is 
carried  on  by  the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  in  the 
towns  near  the  strawberry-gardens^  particularly  at 
Brentford. 


The  women  employed  in  gathering  and  conveying 
strawberries  to  London,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less, 
during  the  time  they  are  in  season,  than  two  thou- 
sand persons.  Part  of  these  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  towns,  but  a  great  number  of  them,  are 
young  women^  who  migrate  annually  from  Worces- 
tershire, Shropshire,  and  Wales,  and  after  the  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries  are 
passed,  return  to  the  country  in  time  to  assist  at  the 
harvest,  having  usually,  during  their  migration,  saved 
enough  to  buy  A  good  stock  of  clothes,  and  to  lay 
by- some  knoncy  towards  their  support  during  the 
following  winter.  They  are,  in  general,  very  indus- 
trious, neat,  and  xvell-conducted  in  their  behaviour. 

T 
ON  SALT, 

WITB   SIOIIK   ACCOUNT  OF  THJC   SALT   LAKS   AT 
X^OONAIl,    IK   THB    SA8T    INDIES. 

It  iras  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  substance  so  aeees- 
sary  to  the  eomfort  of  mankind  tti  Salt,  wotdd  be 
found  liberally  provided,  and  widely  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ^  and  in  reality,  nothing  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  if  we  except  the  air  we 
breathe,  is  more  easily  placed  within  our  reach.  The 
ocean,  with  which  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  aurfaea 
of  the  Globe  is  covered,  is  an  exhaustless  store- 
house of  this  valuable  condiment)  but  in  addition 
to  this,  those  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  are 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  find  their  country 
studded  with  magazines  of  salt,  either  in  solid  masses, 
or  dissolved  in  water  in  inland  lakes,  or  gtlshing 
from  the  solid  rocks  in  springs  of  brine. 

The  meatis  employed  for  extracting  the  salt  from 
the  water  vary  according  to  circumstances.  In  hot 
countries,  such  as  Spain,  &c.,  the  sea- water  is  merely 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  until  the  water  has 
evaporated,  and  the  salt  procured  by  this  means  is 
considered  fat  superior  to  every  other  kind,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  animal  food  :  it  is  called  bay-- 
salt.  In  climates  such  as  England,  where  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  not  sufficiently  powerful,  the  sea- water, 
which  has  been  partially  evaporated  in  large  shallow 
reservoirs  formed  in  the  earth,  called  ^alt-pans,  ia 
poured  into  enormous  doppers,  and  botled  for  the 
space  of  four  or  five  hours :  during  the  process  of 
boiling,  a  large  quantity  of  bullocks'  blood  is  stirred 
into  the  liquid  3  this,  as  it  rises  to  the  surfkce,  brings 
with  it  all  the  impurities :  it  is  then  scummed  off, 
and  the  remaining  liquid  is  found  to  be  beautifully 
clear  and  transparent.  The  process  of  boiling  has, 
of  course,  reduced  the  contents  of  the  copper  to  at 
least  one  half,  and  the  liquid  begins  to  crystallize ; 
the  vessel  is  again  filled  up,  and  the  brine  again 
boiled  and  clarified :  this  is  repeated  three  or  fiour 
times.  After  this  the  fire  is  damped,  and  kept  very 
low  for  twelve  or  fourteen  houi-sj  by  this  time, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  moisture  has  evaporated, 
and  the  salt  is  removed,  and  after  the  superfiuous 
brine  has  drained,  is  placed  in  the  store-houses. 

Several  of  the  uses  to  which  salt  is  applied,  are 
well  known  to  all  j  particularly  its  power  of  preserving 
meat  from  putrefaction,  and  its  rendering  palatable 
many  otherwise  insipid  kinds  of  food;  but  other 
purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  are  not,  perhaps,  so 
well  known. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  several  parts  of  Africa 
and  Arabia,  employed  large  slabs  of  the  rock-salt, 
with  which  their  countiy  abounds,  instead  of  stones, 
iu  the  building  of  their  dwellings,  and  these  pieces 
were  easily  cemented  together,  by  merely  sprinkling 
the  joints  with  water,  which  dissolving  part  of  the 
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two  snrfaceB  that 
opposed  each  other, 
formed  the  whole, 
when  dry,  into  one 
■oUd  block. 

Chemistry  has, 
by  its  wonderM 
powen,  employed  , 
Bait  in  the  [vodiic- ' 
tion  of  a  great  n- 
riety  of  useful,  and  i 
apparently,  diasi-  j 
milar  substance*:  | 
among  these,  we  i 
may  notice.  Glass,  i 
Bleaching -powder,  J 
Sal-ammoniac,  Mn-  ; 
riatic  Acid,  Epsom 
and  Glauber's  Salts, 
Barilla,  and  patent 
Yellow  Glazing  for 
eartheoware,  whicl^ 
are  all  composed  in 
a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  this  useful 
mineral ;  it  is  also 
used  in  some  places  ""  ""  ''" 

we  approached  a  low  and  lengdiened  momid,  the 
summit  of  which  having  been  attained,  a  most 
romantic  and  interesting  spectacle  was  presented  to 
us.  Beneath  oar  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  mighty 
chasm,  lay  a  deep,  still  lake,  the  waters  of  which 
were  slightly  ruffled  by  the  breeze,  and  beantifnlly 
tinted  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  smi ;  it  was  of  a 
circular  form,  and  hemmed  in  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
cliffs,  which  rose  in  precipitous  ridges  to  an  elevation 
of  500  feet  from  its  shores,  environing  it  on  every 
'  side,  and  preventing  completely  the  egress  of  its 
waters.  The  rocks  which  surround  this  interesting 
piece  of  water,  cannot  come  under  the  denomination 
of  hills,  for  they  do  not,  in  any  part,  tower  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country ;  they  merely  form 
the  sides  of  an  immense  caldron,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  about  five  miles.  A  solitary  spring,  of 
some  magnitude,  dashes  in  a  small  cascade  from  the 
eastern  face  of  the  rocks,  and  pours  its  waters  into 
an  artificial  stone-tank,  surrounded  by  temples  and 
pagodas,  dedicated  to  the  god  Siva,  issuing  from 
which  it  forms  another  cataract,  of  about  fifty  feet  in 
height,  before  it  rushes  on  its  turbid  course  to  join 
the  waters  of  the  lake. 

"Thewholelandscape,thoughconfased,i8  extremely 
pleasing.  The  dark-green  surface  of  these  sunken 
waters,  strongly  reflects  the  graceful  forms  of  the 
princely  fan-leaved  palms,  which  fringe  the  margin, 
and  advance  their  lofty  stems  over  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  The  eloping  endosure  of  rocks  is  covered  half- 
way up  with  mango  and  tamarind  trees,  interspersed 
wiUi  the  laurel-leaved  rhododendron,  which  here 
attains  a  height  of  ten  feet  A  little  picturesque 
temple,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  from  the 
fountain,  advances  its  white  walls  to  the  brink.  It 
is  seldom  or  never  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  village,  from  the  dread  of  tigers  which 
inhabit  the  jungle  around  it,  which  also  forma  a 
shelter  for  numerous  herds  of  sambers,  or  neel-gaes. 
The  audacity  of  oar  small  party  in  tasting  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  was  looked  upon  by  the  villagers  as  the 
grossest  presumption  and  fool-hardiness.  The 
weather-worn  appearance  of  the  buildings  around 
the  spring,  sofficiendy  indicates  that  it  has  long  been 
the  seat  of  Hindoo  worship.  At  this  time,  however, 
the  small  stone-tank  exhibited  a  Uvely  and  interesting 
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U  a  manore,  and  in 
the  feeding  of  cattle 
and  horses. 

Annexed  is  an 
L  engraving  of  a  fa- 
mous Salt-Lake  in 
the  interior  ai  Hio- 
^  dostan,  which  is 
'4  copied  from  the  ele- 
^^  venth  volume  of  the 
1^  E£mbiirgh  Pkilojo- 
g  pUeal  Journal ;  the 
Ji  drawing  and  de- 
1  scription  of  which 
V  were  communicated 
\  by  I.  E.  Alexander, 
I  Esq.,  an  officer  in 
i  the  East  IndiaCom- 
f  pany's  service.  Af- 
t  ter  describing   the 


his  jqomey,  he  says, 
"  Upon  emerging 
from  the  shuled 
and  gently-ascend- 
ing path,  along 
1  *r  looNAB.  wSch  our  road  lay, 

sight ;  crowds  of  Mahratta  women  were  employed 
in  washing  their  clothes,  lightening  their  labour  with 
singing,  whilst  a  soUtary  and  aged  Brahmin  poured 
his  evening  Ubation  on  tiie  uncouth  statue  of  the  god. 
"  About  six  years  ago,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  late  Mahratta  war,  the  annual  revenue  which 
arose  irom  the  collection  of  the  saline  crust  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  amounted  to  three  lacs  of 
rupees;  since  then,  however,  owing  to  neglect,  the 
water  from  the  mountains  has  so  nearly  filled  the 
lake,  as  to  leave  but  a  small  portion  of  the  mai^in 
dry,  even  in  the  summer  time,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  never  resorted  to  any  artificial  means  of 
extracting  the  salt  from  the  water." 


I  WAS  lately  exceedingly  plesied  in  witne«*ing  the  ma- 
ternal cars  and  inlalliKsnee  of  a  bird  of  the  porta  tribe ; 
for  the  poor  thing  had  its  youne  ones  in  the  hole  of  a 
wall,  and  the  nest  had  been  nearly  all  diatm  out  of  the 
crevice  by  the  paw  of  a  cat,  and  part  of  its  brood  devoured. 
In  leviiiting  its  family,  the  bird  disoovcrad  a  portion  of  it 
remaining,  though  wiapped  up  and  bidden  in  the  taasled 
mosK  and  feathers  of  Iheir  bed,  and  it  then  drew  the  whole 
of  the  nest  back  into  the  place  ttafU  whence  it  had  been 
taken,  wirollad  and  resettled  the  remaining  little  ones,  fed 
them  with  the  usual  attentions,  and  ftnally  sacceeded  in 
rearing  them.  The  parenti  of  even  this  radaced  ftmily, 
laboured  with  great  perseverance  to  supply  its  wants,  one 
or  the  other  of  them  bringing  ■  grub,  caterpillar,  or  some 
insect,  at  intervals  of  less  than  a  minute  tlumigfa  the  day, 
and  probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  more  llra- 
quentlyi  .but  if  we  allow  that  they  brought  food  to  the 
hole  every  minute  fbr  fourteen  hours,  and  provided  for 
their  own  wants  also ;  it  will  admit  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
grubs  a  dayfdr  the  requirements  of  one,  and  that  a  dimi- 
nished brood ;  and  give  u*  some  comprehension  of  the 
infinite  number  requisite  for  the  summer  nutriment  of  our 
soft-billed  birds,  and  the  great  distances  gone  over  by  such 
OS  have  young  ones,  in  their  numerous  trips  from  hedge  to 
tree,  in  Uie  hours  specified,  when  they  have  full  broods  to 
support.  A  climate  of  moisture  and  temperature  like 
ours  is  peculiarly  favourable  fbr  the  productitai  of  insect 
food,  which  would  in  some  seasons  be  particularly  ii^nrioxis 
were  we  not  visited  by  such  numbers  of  active  Uttle  ftianda 
".—Journal  of  a  Natwaliit. 
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THE  ANCHOVY  FISHERY. 


.In  a  former  paper*  on  the  Pilchard,  and  the  Fish- 
meapfCornwali,  we  described  the  mode  of  taking 
the. Pilchards,  and  of  pi^paring  them  for  the  home 
and  foreign  markets.  The  present  paper  is  devoted 
to  a  similar  account  of  the  Anchovy,  and  of  the 
trade  in  Anchovies  as  carried  01%  in  Sicily,  and  some 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Anchovy  is  one  of  fhat  valuable  tribe  of  fishes 
resembling  the  Herring.  Herrings  and  Pilchards 
are  more  numerous  ;  but  Anchovies,  though  smaller, 
are,  weight  for  weight,  more  valuable  in  commerce 
than  either  of  tJ^Hi>  o»  >ecoimt  of  tirr  grest 
quantities  that  are  cottsUl&ed  ki  the  ^c^aintioii  of 
"  Anchovy  Sauce." 


In  the  Mediterranean  the  Anchovy  is  chiedy 
taken  at  night;  a  large  fire  is  lighted  on  a  raft, 
which  attracts  the  ftsh,  who  are  then  snrrotmded 
with  a  net,  and  captured  itk  Considerable  numbers. 
The  greatest  portion  are  salted  on  the  tfpot  The 
head  is  firdt  cut  off  and  the  etitlrfliis  removed;  they 
are  then  washed  and  laid  in  i^ows  in  barrels,  with 
salt  between  each  *  row.  In  Prov^fence  ttiey  think  it 
essentia  to  the  preservation  of  th6  fish,  that  the  salt 
should  be  of  &  red  colour,  And  oik  that  account 
they  add  Armenian  bd^,  or  dome  other  oeh^eous 
earth.  "They  iiever  change  the  brine  which  is  formed 
in  the  bfflp^ek,  b\it  merely  iupply  the  #aste  that  has 
ts&eA  place  hoin  ev^Kpor^tioftv  In  the  ftorth  of  Ffftnce 
the  ialt  i«  tiot  coloured,  «hd  th«  htiM  is  chati^d 
several  tim^ ;  the  fish  tinted  in  this  manner  re- 
main godA  for  a  gr^ster  length  of  time,  b\it  they 
are  lYot  considered  so  fihely  flavoured  as  the  others. 
The  head  also  is  not  removed. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  th<t  the  bones  of  the 
Ancho^  Will  dissolve  in  boiling  watery  but  the  ferct 
is,  that  the  bones  are  only  s6pajrated>  and,  being  very 
small,  are  not  readily  detected. 

The  Aikt^hovy  is  caught  in  the  mtAiths  o^  May, 
June^  and  July,  on  l^e  coasts  of  Catalonia^  Provence, 
&c.,  btit  l^e  great  fishery  is  at  Goigona-,  a  small 
island  west  of  LeghorXi,  at  V^hich  seteon  these  fish 
constaiitly  repaUt  up  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  into 
the  MedlterraNkean,  where  they  are  taken  iti  Ifitge 
quantities^  Near  &  eedtm^  tmi  this  fish  was  found 
at  tbfe  mouth  of  the  riv^r  Dee,  by  Bfr.  Jlay,  but 
since  that  time  H  htet  been  very  rarefy  taet  with  on 
our  cCMaXA, 

The  foUowiug  ftecDUOt  of  tlie  mode  of  preparing 
the  Anchovy,  and  the  Engraving  iitustratii^;  it,  are 
extracted  ir6fti  the  spIenSd  French  work  entitled 
the  VttfOfe  Pittofttpte  ekhs  ki  IUb  di  SkUie. 

"  Chd  the  return  of  the  ^hers  wil^  th^  Anchovies^ 
the  iish  are  first  tltfo>9m  hito  tege  vessels  <A  britte, 
to  preserve  ^em  mitil  there  is  leisure  to  salt 
them.  When  wi^drAwn  from  Ais  brine,  two 
men,  siMAed  oil  barrds^  nip  otf  Uie  h^d  of  each 
fish  with  the  thumb-nail>  and  place  iSte  ish  ill  a 
heap  by  their  sMe^  a  third  man,  seated  by  the 
side  of  an  teormt)^  heap  (^  salt^  amid  niimer- 
ous  bantels,  Arst  pkces  a  layer  of  salt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel ;  he  then,  with  both  hands, 
takes  up  a  quantity  of  the  headless  fish,  throws  them 
into  the  barrel,  and  arranges  them  with  his  fingers 
with  great  quickness  and  (hxterity.  In  this  manuer 
tbey  art  nq)id]y  nmged  Aide  by  side^  ^^thout  the  teas 
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of  the  smallest  space ;  and  the  workman  continues 
first  placing  a  layer  of  salt,  and  then  one  of  fish,  till 
the  barrel  is  full.  The  board  intended  for  the  head  of 
the  barrel  is  then  laid  on  the  top  and  loaded  with  stone. 
In  a  few  days  the  fish  are  sufficiently  salted,  and,  the 
barrel  being  fastened  down,  are  fit  for  the  market.' ' 

The  sauce  prepared  from  the  Anchovy  is  well  known 
to  all  the  lovers  of  fish  j  but  a  great  portion  of  that 
brought  into  the  market,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
Essence  of  Anchovies^  is  made  from  other  species  of 
the  same  tribe  of  fish.  That  which  most  nearly  rescm* 
bles  the  real  Essence,  is  prepared  from  the  little  fish 
caUed  Whitebait,  (CA^eii  ktPOn  of  €i7vixr,)  which 
is  takeft  hi  the  River  Thames  in  great  quantities, 
during  the  summer  months.  The  brine  in  which  the 
White,  or  Dutch-Herrings  are  preserved,  is  also  used 
in  these  spurious  imitations  of  the  genuine  article. 
The  mode  of  preparing  the  Essence  of  Anchovies,  of 
course,  differs  according  to  the  iddll  or  whim  of  the 
manufacturer;  we  here  give  the  recipe  of  the  late 
Dr.  Kitchener,  fiunous  in  matters  of  this  kind,  for 
preparing  what  he.caHs  Qmntessence  of  Anchovy. 

^  The  goodness  of  this  preparation  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  bavins  fine  mellow  fish,  that  have  been  in  pickle 
long  enough,  that  is  twelve  months,  to  dissolve  easily,  yet 
are  not  at  all  rusty.  Choose  those  that  are  in  the  state 
they  oome  over  in,  not  such  as  have  been  put  into  fresh 
piekle  mixed  with  red  paint,  which  some  add  to  improve 
the  complexion  of  the  fish.  Put  ten  or  twelve  Anchovies 
into  a  mortar,  and  pound  them  to  a  pulp ;  put  these  into  a 
very  clean  iron,  or  silver,  or  very  well  tinned  saucepan, 
then  put  a  large  table-spoonful  of  cold  spring-water  (we 
prefer  good  vinegar),  into  the  mortar,  shake  it  round,  and 
pour  it  to  the  pounded  anchovies,  set  them  by  the  side  of  a 
slow  fire,-  very  freouently  stirring  'them  together  till  they 
are  melted,  which  they  will  be  in  the  course  of  five 
minutes;  now  stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of  good 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  let  it  remain  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
ibr  a  few  minutes  longer;  then,  while  it  is  warm,  rub  it 
through  a  hair  sieve  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon.— 
This  description  is  concluded  with  the  observation. — "  Mem, 
— You  cannot  make  Bssence  of  Anchovy  half  so  cheap  as 
you  can  buy  it.** 

Although  the  Anchovy  is  not  consumed  in  Eng- 
land as  an  article  of  food,  but  merely  as  a  sauce,  the 
?uantity  imported  is  sufficiently  large  to  produce,  uQl 
lustom  Duttes,  a  reyekrae  of  nearly  £1500  a  year. 


ON  WILLS.    No.  II. 

WiLLi  ow  Pkrsonai.  Property. 

I  I.     Who  may  make  WUl$  of  Personal  Property. 

Therb  are  four  classes  of  persons  who  are  unable 
to  make  Wills:  first,  convicted  Traitors  or  Felons; 
secondly.  Lunatics  or  Idiots;  thirdly.  Children;  and 
fourthly.  Married  Women.  Except  these,  all  persons 
whatever,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  may  dispose 
of  their  property  by  Will. 

I.  A  convicted  Traitor  or  Felon,  is  a  person  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  treason;  or  of  murder, 
robbery,  or  some  other  of  the  crimes  which  the  law 
calls  felonies.  Such  a  person  can  make  no  Will, 
because  he  has  nothing  to  bequeath ;  all  his  property 
having  become  forfeit  to  the  king.  Suicide,  when 
committed  by  a  man  in  his  senses,  is  a  felony,  and  the 
individual  is  called  di  felo-de-se:  such  a  man's  Will, 
therefore,  is  void,  and  his  property  forfeited;  which 
is  one  reason  why  a  coroner's  inquest  is  ansdous,  if 
possible,  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  insanity,  lest  the 
family  of  the  unhappy  man  should  be  left  destitute. 

IL  Lunatics  and  Idiots  are  of  course  unable  to 
make  a  Will,  because  they  are  unable  to  do  any  act 
for  which  sane  reason  is  required.     But,  for  the 
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Win  io  be  void,  the  tentator  muad;  have  been  insane 
-at  the  time  of  making  it ;  for  if  he  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  in  his  senses  at  that  time,  the  Will  is 
good,  however  insane  he  may  have  been  before  or 
afterwards. 

III.  A  child  nnder  the  age  of  discretion  cannot 
make  a  Will,  even  if  he  has  property  of  his  own  to 
dispose  of.  Bnt  the  age  of  discretion  is  not  the 
same  here,  as  in  other  cases.  For  most  purposes, 
twsnty-one  years  is  considered  by  t3ie  law  the  age  of 
discretion,  and  no  one  under  that  age  can  perform 
any  valid  act  3  bnt,  for  making  a  Will  of  personal 
property,  a  boy  is  conaideved  sv^cieutly  old  at  four- 
teen, and  a  girl  at  twelve. 

IV.  By  the  common  law  cf  England,  a  married 
woman  can  have  no  personal  property  whatever,  for 
all  which  belonged  to  ber  before  marriage,  or  comes 
to  her  afterwards,  is  transferred  to  her  husband.  If, 
therefore,  she  dies  in  her  husband's  life-time,  she  can 
make  no  will,  because  she  can  have  no  property  to 
dispose  of.  If,  however,  ahe  does  make  a  bequest  of 
any  property,  and  her  busfoand  after  ber  death  con- 
firms and  allows  this  bequest,  the  law  will  hold  it  valid, 
because  the  only  person  injured  by  the  act  makes  no 
objection  to  it.  And  sometimes,  a  imsband  engages 
before  marriage,  Ihat  he  will  confirm  and  allow  any' 
bequest  his  wife  may  make  of  certain  property,  and 
thus  a  married  woman  may  obtain  a  power  of 
making  a  Will. 

Besides  this,  the  courts  have,  in  modem  times,  so 
far  departed  from  the  common  law,  as  to  allow  pro- 
perty to  be  settled  "  to  th^  separate  use"  of  a  married 
woman,  independent  of  her  husband's  controL  Her 
power  over  this  property  depends  upon  the  words  of 
the  deed  or  will,  by  which  the  settlement  is  made; 
but  very  often  she  has  an  express  power  given  her, 
of  bequeathing  the  property,  and  sometimes  her 
right  to  do  so  is  implied  or  understood.  Here, 
therefore,  is  another  case  in  which  a  married  woman 
may  make  a  Will.  But  this  latter  case  is  rather  to  be 
considered  as  one  where  a  married  woman  has  a 
power  of  appointing  by  Will,  than  as  one  where  she 
can  make  a  Will,  strictly  so  called.  And  tliis  will 
lead  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  appointments  by  Will. 

§  2.     On  Appointments  by  Will, 

We  shall  see,  in  a  fnture  number,  that  a  man  need 
not  bequeath  property  to  any  one  absolutely,  but 
may  settle  it  on  different  persons,  one  after  the  other, 
so  as  to  give  only  a  particular  interest  in  it  to  each. 
The  same  may  be  done  by  way  of  gift,  in  the  life- 
time of  the  giver. 

Suppose,  then,  a  friend  or  relation  to  give,  or 
bequeath,  stock  in  the  public  funds,  not  to  you 
absolutely,  but  to  trustees  for  your  benefit  j  and  to 
settle  it  so,  that  you  should  enjoy  the  dividends 
during  your  life,  and  should  have  the  power  of 
bequeathing  the  stock  by  your  Will,  to  any  person 
you  should  appoint  3  and  that,  in  case  you  made  no 
appointment,  then  the  stock  should  go  to  other  per- 
sons after  your  death.  It  is  probable,  that  in  a  little 
time,  you  would  get  into  the  habit  of  considering 
this  stock  as  entirely  your  own.  Yon  would  feel 
that  you  were  every  year  receiving  the  income  of  it  3 
you  would  know  that  you  could  leave  it  to  whom 
you  pleased;  you  would  talk  of  it  as  part  of  your 
property;  and  you  would  by  degrees  forget  the  terms 
on  which  you  held  it. 

If,  while  under  this  forgetfulness,  you  were  to 
make  your  Will,  you  would,  most  likely,  still  treat 
this  stock  as  belonging  to  you,  and  think  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  distinguish  it  from  property 
frbidi  was  really  your  own.   And,  nnder  this  mistakCi 


yon  would,  perhaps^  fail  to  make  any  appointment  of 
It,  which  would  be  valid;  and  your  family  would  b& 
disappointed  of  a  great  part  of  their  expectations. 

You  would,  perhaps,  leave  to  your  wife,  or  your 
child,  "  all  your  property,"  or,  "  all  the  residue  of 
your  property  after  payment  of  legacies,"  and  would 
die  in  the  bdief  that,  under  this  bequest,  he  or  she 
would  take  the  stock  which  had  been  settled  upon 
yon,  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned.  No  such 
thing.  The  stock  would  go  over  to  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  given  in  the  event  of  your  making  no 
appointment  of  it:  your  wife  or  child  would  not 
touch  a  penny  of  it.  For  you  have  made  no  appoint- 
ment of  it:  you  have  disposed  only  of  "  all  your 
property,"  or,  "  all  the  residue  of  your  property;" 
/  and  this  stock  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  your  property. 

The  law  has  gone  further  than  this  in  a  case  now 
before  us.  Under  some  settlement,  a  woman  was 
entitled  to  the  income  of  certain  property  during  her 
life,  and  had  a  power  of  leaving  by  will  100/.,  out 
of  that  property,  to  any  person  she  ahould  appoint. 
She  was  a  poor  woman,  and  had  nothing  in  the 
world,  beyond  this  settlement,  except  the  fiymiture 
of  her  house.  She  made  ber  Will  in  few  words> 
bequeathing  to  Mary  Jones  the  sum  of  100/.  kod 
her  furniture.  Proof  was  offend  in  court  that  she 
had  no  money  of  her  own,  and  must  therefore  have 
intended  to  give  the  100/.  over  which  aba  bad  a 
power.  Bnt  it  wa&  decided  by  a  late  judge  of  great 
eminence,  and  the  judgment  hae  always  hem  con- 
sidered right  in  law,  that  this  bequest  was  no 
appointment  of  the  100/.,  because  it  did  not  refer  to 
the  settlement,  but  disposed  of  the  som  as  part  of 
her  own  property.  Mary  Jones,  therefore,  got  nothing 
but  the  himiture. 

Some  will  think  that  the  law. was  too  strict  and 
literal  in  this  interpretation.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  intentions  of  testators  are  often 
disappointed  in  sudi  decisions,  and  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  warn  them  against  the'  danger.  The  only 
way  of  avoiding  it  is,  to  be  careful  in  making  a 
distinction  between  property  which  is  absolutely 
your  own,  and  that  which  is  only  settled  upon  you. 
If  any  property  is  held  by  trustees,  if  it  has  been  in 
any  way  entailed,  if  stock  in  the  fun4s,  of  which  you 
receive  the  income,  is  not  standing  in  your  own 
name,  these  are  most  likely  signs  of  some  settlement  ^ 
and  you  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  making  your  Will, 
if  you  wish  any  property  of  ^s  sort  to  pass  by  it. 
These  remarks  will  apply  to  most  Wills  of  married 
women,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are  gene- 
rally only  appointments  by  Will. 

The  safest  way  of  making  an  appointment  nnder 
a  power  is,  first  to  set  forth  or  allude  to  the  power 
in  your  Will.  It  may  be  done  shortly  as  follows : 
"  Whereas,  under  my  marriage-settlement,  I  have 
the  power  of  disposing  by  Will  of  1000/.  three  per 
cent,  consols,  standing  in  the  name  of  A.  B.  Now  I 
hereby,  by  virtue  of  that  power,  bequeath  and  i^^)oint 
die  said  consols  to  &c.,  &c."  But  in  general,  a  Mler 
statement  would  be  more  proper. 

In  addition  to  the  above  remarks,  it  may  l)e 
observed,  that  sometimes  the  power  of  appointment 
is  not  general,  but  confined  to  particular  objects,  as. 
to  such  of  your  relations  as  you  may  appohkt :  to  such 
of  the  children  of  A  as  you  may  appoint,  &e.  Some- 
times, too,  you  cannot  appoint  by  any  Will,  but  only 
by  a  Will  made  in  a  special  manner,  with  peculiar 
ceremonies.  All  these  things  are  governed  by  the 
words  of  the  settlement :  for  as  you  have  no  power 
pxcept  under  the  settlement,  you  must  comply  with 
the  conditions  which  are  imposed  by  it.  W. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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t^ims  U, 


llanThony  abbey. 


If  onr  duty  required  as  to  pass  our  days  "remote 
from  man,"  in  order  to  live  with  God,  (as  ondoubt- 
edly  it  does  not,)  few  parts  in  England  would  supply 
B  spot  more  suited  for  religious  solitude,  than  the 
Vale  of  Ewias,  in  which  are  now  seen  the  ruins  of 
Llanthony  Abbey.  These  beautiful  remains  are 
hastening  to  decay.  Tourist  after  tourist,  has  to 
lament  the  abseace  of  some  interesting  fragments, 
described  by  those  who  visited  the  ruins  a  few  years 
only  before  him ;  and  probably,  only  a  few  more 
generations  will  pass  away,  before  the  work  of 
destntction  will  be  completed.  Of  the  strangers 
who  visit  this  still  very  interesting  spot,  the  muuber 
is  comparatively  smaU.  Were  it  situated  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  where  the  remains  of 
ancient  times  were  scarce,  we  should  hear  much  more 
of  its  beauties  and  simple  grandeur.  But  the  coun- 
try in  which  Llanthony  was  built,  abounds  with 
ruins ;  and  travellers  are  contented  with  Tintem, 
and  Ragland,  and  ,Chepstow,  and  Goodrich,  to 
which  they  have  access  without  any  difficulty;  whilst 
a  few  only  have  the  spirit  to  seek  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  through  rough  roads,  for  what  they  fancy 
they  may  equally  enjoy  elsewhere  without  fatigue. 
They  know  not  how  great  an  additional  relish  is 
eCTorded  by  that  gratification  which  has  cost  ns  some- 
what of  pains  and  exertioi;.  Few,  probably,  ever 
visited  Llanthony  under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  came  away  disappointed. 

A  carious  account  of  the  foundation  of  this  reli- 
gious house,  written  in  Latin,  by  a  Monk  of  the 
Abbey,  is  preserved  in  Dugdale's  Montutiew.  llius 
the  tradition  runs. 

,  St.  David,  uncle  of  King  Arthur,  and  titular  Saint 
of  Wales,  finding  a  solitaiy  place  among  woods  and 


rocks,  built  a  smaU  cbapel  otk  &e  btnka  of  the  littl« 
river  Honddy,  and  passed  many  years  in  this  her- 
mitage; on  his  death,  it  remained  for  centnries 
unfrequented.  This  chapel  was  called  /.fan  Bend 
Nant  Honddv,  which  means,  "  The  Church  of  David 
on  the  Honddyj"  and  of  which,  the  present  name 
Llan-t-hony,  is  only  a  corruption.  In  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  Hugh  de  Laci,  a  great  Norman 
baron,  once  foUowed  the  deer  into  this  valley,  and 
one  of  his  retainers,  named  William,  wearied  with 
the  chase,  threw  himself  down  on  the  grass  to  test. 
Espying  the  remains  of  the  old  chapel,  and  suddenly 
urged  by  the  impulse  of  religious  feeling,  he  instantly 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God.  He  laid 
aside  his  belt,  says  the  Monk,  and  girded  himself 
with  a  rope ;  instead  of  fine  linen;  he  put  on  hair- 
cloth, and  instead  of  bis  soldier's  robe,  he  loaded 
himself  with  weighty  irons.  The  suit  of  armour 
which  before  defended  him  from  the  darts  of  his 
enemies,  he  still  wore,  as  a  garment  to  harden  him 
against  the  temptations  of  Satan ;  and  he  continntd 
to  wear  it,  till  it  was  worn  out  with  rust  and  age. 
This  man's  reputation  for  sanctity,  led  to  the  foun- 
dation'of  a  priory;  and  lai^  donations  in  money 
and  lands  were  repeatedly  offered,  but  were  declined; 
the  hermits  choosing,  as  they  said,  to  live  poor  in  the 
house  of  God.  lliis  resolution  was  at  length  over- 
come, if  we  may  believe  the  tradition,  in  rather  a 
whimsical  manner.  Maud,  Queen  of  Henry  the 
First,  once  deured  permission  to  put  her  hand  into 
William's  bosom,  and  when  he  with  great  modesty 
permitted  her,  she  conveyed  a  large  purse  of  gold 
between  his  coarse  shirt  and  iron  boddice.  The 
spell  of  poverty  being  thus  once  broken,  riches 
poured  in  &om  every  side;  and  a  more  magnificent 
church  was  built. 

But  peace  and  contemplation  did  not  long  dwell 
in  Llanthony.  A  Welshman  sought  refuge  in  the 
sacred  asylum,  and  was  followed  by  his  enemies. 
The  monastery  was  speedily  converted  into  a  rendez- 
vous of  lawless  men  and  women.  "  la  this  distress," 
says  the  Monk, "  what  could  the  soldiers  of  Christ  do? 
They  are  eucompassed  without,  by  the  weapons  of 
their  enemies,  and  frights  are  within;  they  cannot 
procure  food,  nor  perform  their  religious  offices  with 
reverence."  In  this  emergence  they  applied  to  Betnn, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  was  their  Prior.  He 
invited,  them  to  Hereford,  resigned  his  palace  to 
them  for  two  years,  and  maintained  all  who  quitted 
the  convent.  His  good  ofiices  then  procured  for 
them  a  spot  of  ground,  called  Hyde,  near  Gloucester, 
where  theylmilt  a  church,  and  established  themselves 
in  that  spot  as  a  temporary  residence,  calling  it 
Llanthony.    The  rains  are  visible  there  now. 

This  house  was  to  be  only  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  iu 
Monmouthshire,  whither  the  monks  were  bound  to 
retom  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  But  by  many 
lai^  endowments,  this  Llanthony  the  Second  rose  in 
opulence  and  splendour,  the  monks,  courted  by  the 
great,  and  living  in  every  kind  of  ease  and  luxury, 
forgot  their  original  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness; 
they  not  only  refused  to  return,  but  claimed  for  the 
daughter  pre-eminence  over  the  mother- ch arch. 
The  few  who  continued  to  reside  in  the  valley,  were 
oppressed  and  pillaged.  The  Monk  thus  pours  forth 
his  dolefid  complaiots.  "  When  the  storm  subsided, 
and  peace  was  restored,  then  did  the  sons  of  Llan- 
thony tear  up  the  bounds  of  their  mother-church, 
and  refuse  to  serve  God  as  their  duty  required;  for 
they  used  to  say,  there  was  much  difference  between 
the  city  of  Gloucester  and  the  wild  rocks  of  Hatyvel, 
(a  range  of  monntains  near  the  parent  monatt^;) 
between  the  rich  Severn  and  the  brook  Honddyj 
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between  the  wuKhj  Eogliali  and  ibn  beggarif  WelsD. 
Here  fertile  meadovs,  here  barren  hesths.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  and  I  partly  believe  it,  that  some  of 
thnn  declared  in  their  light  discourse,  (I  hoi>e  it  did 
not  proceed  from  the  rancour  of  their  hearts,)  they 
wished  every  stone  of  this  ancient  foundation,  a 
■tont  hare.  They  have  usurped,  and  lavished,  all  the 
revenues  of  the  church :  there  they  have  built  lofty 
and  stately  offices,  here  they  have  suffered  our 
venerable  buildings  to  fall  to  min.  And  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  deserting  an  ancient  monastery,  they  send 
hither  their  old  and  useless  members.  Iliey  per- 
mitted the  monastery  to  be  reduced  to  such  poverty, 
that  the  friars  were  without  surplices.  Sometimes 
they  had  no  breeches,  and  could  not  attend  divine 
service.  Sometimes  one  day's  bread  most  serve  for 
two,  while  the  monks  of  Gloucester  enjoyed  super- 
fluities. If  our  remonstrances,  which  availed  nothing, 
were  repeated,  they  replied, '  Who  would  go  and  sing 
to  the  wolves?  Do  the  whelps  of  wolves  delight  in 
loud  music?'  They  even  made  sport,  and  when  any 
person  was  sent  hither,  would  aalc, '  What  fault  has 
he  committed?  Why  is  he  sent  to  prison?'  Thus 
was  the  mistress  and  the  mother-houie  called  a 
dungeon,  and  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals." 

The  Monk  proceeds  to  lament,  that  the  Ubnuy  was 
despoiled  of  its  books ;  the  monument-room  of  its 
deeds  and  chaiters;  the  ailk  vestmeftta  and  reUcs 


embroidered  With  rilver  and  gold,  Were  taken  awiy*; 
the  treasury  was  spoiled  of  its  predoni  goods. 
Whatever  was  valuable  or  ornamental,  even  the  bells^ 
notwithstanding  their  great  weight,  were  carried  olf 
without  the  smallest  opposition  to  Gloucester. 

This  desolate  state  of  the  Abbey,  induced  Edward 
the  Fourth,  to  unite  the  two  houses  by  charter, 
making  the  church  of  Gloucester  the  principal,  and 
obliging  the  monks  to  maintain  a  prior  and  four 
canons  in  the  original  monastery,  WheQwr  Urn 
union  ever  was  really  carried  into  effect,  ia  uncertain. 
At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  two  were  valued 
separately;  the  mother-church,  in  the  valley  (/ 
Ewias,  being  only  one  ninth  part  of  the  mooaaterr 
at  Gloucester*, 

The  following  description  of  the  scenery,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llanthony,  is  ^m  a  gentleman^ 
who  has  lately  visited  the  spot.  "  Near  the  northern 
extremity  of  that  long  dark  mountain-ridge,  whictk 
forms  so  magnificeut  an  horizon  to  our  view,  as  «• 
approach  Wales,  by  the  road  from  Gloucester  t« 
Brecon,  we  see  one  hill  towering  above  his  fetlomk 
and  appearing  to  challenge  to  a  trial  of  height  aay 
of  his  rivals  in  South  Wales.  This  is  the  k^Mst 
and  most  important  mass  of  the  Black  MawitnJT^ 
It  is  called  Gader  Vawr,  or  '  the  Great  Soat.'  Th« 
■ndent  Britons  seem  to  have  regarded  ttwix  momv- 

*  Sw  Coi'i  MnoHMUJuUr*. 
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tain-tops  as  the  seats  or  resting-places  of  sone 
'  Spirit  of  the  Fell/  to  whose  benign  or  malevolent 
influences  they  looked  with  superstitiotis  awe.  It  is 
from  this  summit  that  a  tourist  of  leisure^  strength 
of  limb,  and  zeal  in  the  search  of  natural  beauty 
and  grandeur,  should  start  on  his  visit  to  the  Honddy. 
But  he  cannot  reach  that  point  from  the  Welsh  side, 
without  being  already  repaid  for  all  his  labour  in 
the  ascent,  by  the  scenery  to  which  every  step  has 
introduced  him.  As  he  begins  to  ascend  from 
Glasbury,  through  rich  and  highly-cuhivated  farms, 
the  reaches  and  bendings  of  the  Wye,  compel  him  to 
Test  awhile,  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  valley,  wi^ 
a  relish  rendered  still  keener,  by  their  contrast  with 
the  bold,  wild,  mountain- scenery,  to  which  his  road 
is  leading  him.  But  we  must  not  dwell  on  the 
delights  to  which  the  Wye  contributes  in  this 
favoured  district;  and  yet  the  recoHectiou  of  its 
bendings  in  one  part,  its  deep  and  long  lakes  in 
another,  its  banks  clothed  with  luxuriant  pasturage, 
(except  where  the  oak  woods  still  retain  possession,) 
with  the  noble  castellated  mansion  of  Macslough, 
one  of  the  most  imposing  features  I  ever  saw  in  any 
scenery  of  the  kind,  wotdd  plead  in  excuse  even  for 
a  longer  digression. 

''  From  the  highest  cone  of  the  Gader  Vawr,  the 
Black  Mountain  presents  to  us  a  vast  promontoty, 
girded  on  either  side  l^  a  deep  vidley.  These  two 
valleys  approach  gradually  towards  each  other, 
narrowing  the  mountain  promontory  at  every  step, 
till  they  meet  at  a  place  ciJled  Chapel  y  Fyn^  above 
which,  the  projecting  mountain  comes  to  a  sudden 
abrupt  termination,  presenting  to  the  traveller,  who 
is  led'  by  the  very  nature  of  ^e  ground  to  a  bold 
rock  at^the  augular  point,  a  scene  very  seldom  sur- 
passed in  our  own  or  any  other  country. 

"  Through  each  of  these  valleys  flows  a  rivulet, 
the  united  waters  of  which,  form  the  Honddy.  The 
northern  valley,  as  the  traveller  ascends  it,  leads  to  a 
famous  pass  called  the  Bwlch  -,  the  southern  is  gradu- 
ally lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  Black  Mountain.  To 
which  of  these  two  the  preference  should  be  given, 
might,  perhaps,  be  a  subject  of  doubt;  I  should 
assign  the  palm  of  beauty  to  the  southern  valley, 
through  which,  unfortunately  for  its  fame,  no  road 
leads.  But  both  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  In  one 
point  of  excellency,  I  am  disposed  to  thiiik  the 
southern  might  challenge  the  whole  region  oi  the 
Alps  to  name  its  superior:  I  mean  in  the  variety  and 
the  rich  mingling  of  its  colours.  As  we  stand  in 
the  midst  of  the  heath,  on  the  border  of  ^e  hiU 
above,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  an  ocean  of  the 
richest  purple,  we  look  down  from  the  puipie  heath, 
upon  pastures  of  the  brightest  green,  themselves 
interspersed  with  brakes  of  a  deep  dark  yreen.  Copse- 
woods  again  grow  here  and  liiere  on  declivities, 
whose  scars  present  the  red  marl  of  the  soil,  the 
prevailing  stratum  being  what  geologists  call  the 
old  red  sand-stone.  At  interv^,  we  catch  the 
white  silver  thread  of  the  rivulet,  winding  its  way 
through  as  sweet  a  dingle  as  imagination  can  paint, 
receiving  in  irregular  succession,  its  unnumbered 
tributary  rills  from  the  rocks.  Every  stone  almost 
amongst  these  rocks  (except  as  it  m^t  seem,  where 
the  beauty  of  contrast  required  the  exception,)  is 
made  gray  by  the  lichens,  which  appear  to  flourish 
and  delight  in  this  wild  land.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  change  of  hue  which  t>ur  eye  catches,  as  it  falls 
on  ricks  of  provender,  or  sheep-cotes,  or  humble 
homesteads,  with  which  this  beautif^  valley  is 
studded,  though  very  scantily.    * 

''The  glance  of  a  painter  would  doubtless  discover 
fk  far  greatsr  variety  of  coburing;  as  bis-pspcU  or 


4>en  would  describe  those  coloiffs,  ^R^iidi  I  have  enu^ 
merated  with  a  vividness  and  distinctness  now  want- 
ing. I  recoilect  only  one  more  colour,  ^ou^  that 
one  of  many  riiades,  the  deep  dark  black  of  the 
hills  ia  the  back-ground,  (called  most  deservedly, 
the  Black  Mountain) ;  which  are  often  capped  with 
a  still  daricer  cloud,  and  which  give  to  the  whole 
scene,  an  imposing  character  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity, beyond  any  tiling  I  could  have  anticipated  Ib 
l^e  district. 

*'  But  I  must  not  forget  the  pro)ecting  nxi  wfaaok 
1  have  already  mentioiied,  set  ^e  junction  of  these 
two  valleys.  The  view  from  this  point  is  tmly 
delighdiiL  The  eye  first  catching  the  smaU  ohapel, 
a  very  interesting  objiect  at  the  foot  of  the  moontain, 
ranges  from  side  to  side,  and  onward  down  the 
Honddy,  till  it  reaches  the  remains  of  the  once 
famous  Llanthony.  There  it  rests;  whflst  the  mind 
cannot  withhold  its  assent  from  tiie  eulogy  of  The 
Monk.  '  There  stands  in  a  deep  vaDey  a  conventual 
church,  situated  to  promote  true  religion  beyond 
almost  all  the  churches  in  England;  quiet  for  con- 
templation, and  retired  for  conversation  with  the 
Almighty.  Here  the  sorrowful  complaints  of  tiie 
oppressed  do  not  disquiet,  nor  do  the  mad  contentions 
of  the  froward  disturb;  but  a  calm  peace  and  perfect 
eharity  invite  to  holy  religion,  and  itanish  disosnL* " 


"  Drinx  deep,  or  taste  not,"  is  a  direction  fully  as  applicable 
to  religion,  if  we  would  find  it  a  source  of  pleasure,  as  it  is 
to  knowledge.  A  little  religion  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  apt 
to  make  men  gloomy,  as  a  little  knowledge  is  to  render 
them  vain:  hence  the  unjust  imputation  often  brought 
upon  religion  by  those  whose  degree  of  religion  is  just 
sufficient,  by  condemning  their  course  of  conduct,  to  render 
them  uneasy;  enough  merely  to  impair  the  sweetness  of 
the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  not  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
relinquishment  of  ^em  by  its  own  peculiar  comforts. 
Thus  then  men  bring  up,  as  it  were,  an  ill  report  of  that  land 
of  promise,  which,  in  truth,  aboitods  with  whatever,  in  our 
journey  through  life,  can  bast  refresh  and  strengthen  us« 

^WlLBBRFOaCS. 


Rauoioif  deserves  a  eandtd  examination,  and  it  demands 
nothing  more.  The  fulfilment  -of  prophecy  forms  a  part 
of  die  evidence  of  Christiamty.  And  are  the  prophecies 
false,  or  are  they  true  ?  Is  their  falhwy  exposed,  or  their 
truth  ratified  by  the  event  ?  And  v^ether  are  they  thus 
proved  to  be,  the  delusions  of  impostors,  ur  the  dictates  of 
inspiration  ?  To  the  solution  of  these  questions  a  patient 
and  impartial  inquiry  alone  is  requisite:  reason  alone  is 
appealed  to,  and  no  other  failh  is  here  necessary,  but  that 
whiohrarises  as  the  natural  and  spontaneous  fruit  of  rational 
conviction.  The  man  w^o  withholds  this  inquiry,  and  who 
will  not  be  impartially  euided  by  its  result,  is  not  only 
reckless  of  his  fate,  but  devoid  of  that  of  which  he  prides 
himself  the  most,  even  of  all  true  liberality  of  sentiments 
He  is  the  b^t  of  infidelity,  who  wdl  nof^believe  the  tru^ 
because  it  is  the  tmth.-^KsiTH. 


RapBKTA'NCB  iBfAodas  a  lieut  brc^Mii  fmt'^,  and  a  heart 
broken  ^om  it 

No  worldly  thing  seems  great  to  him  wlaxminds  eternity. 

Takx  up  all  duties  in  point  of  perfomnM^e,  and  lay  them 
down  in  point  of  dependence:  duty  can*  never  have  too 
much  of  our  diligence,  or  too  little  of  our  confidence. 

A  LONG  Hfs  may  be  passed  without  finding  a  fi-iend,  in 
whose  understanding  and  virtue  we  can  equally  confide* 
and  whose  opinion  we  can  value  at  onee  for  its  justness  and 
sincerity.  A  weak  man,  however  honest,  is  not  qualified 
to  judge.  A  man  of  ^  world,  however  penetrating,  ia 
not  fit  to  counsel.  Friends  are  often  chosen  for  similitude 
of  Bumners,  and  therefore  each  palliates  the  other  s  failings 
because  they  are  his  own.  Friends  are  teader,  and  unwiu<- 
ing  to  give  pain;  or  tiisy  aie  intereilsd;  and  fearfhl  t» 
4rfwid<«-4osHsoir. 
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A  MONKEY  TRICK. 

A  vnsssL  that  sailed  between  Whitehaven  and  Jamaica, 
embarked  on  her  homeward  voyage,  and  among  other 
passengers,  carried  a  female,  who  had  at  the  breast  a 
child  6n^  a  few  weeks  old.  One  beautiful  afternoon,  the 
captain  perceived  a  distant  sail,  and  after  he  had  gratified 
iiis  curiosity,  he  politely  offered  his  glass  to  his  passenger, 
that  she  might  obtain  a  clear  view  of  th§  object.  Havmg 
the  baby  in  her  arms;  she  wrapped  her  shawl  about 
the  little  mnocent,  and  placed  it  on  a  softi  upon  which  she 
had  been  sitting*  Scarcely  had  she  api^ed  her  eye  to 
the  glass,  when  the  helmsman  exclaimed,  "Seel  seel 
what  the  mischievous  monkev  has  done/'  The  reader 
may  judge  of  the  mother  s  reelings,  when,  on  toming 
round,  she  beheld  the  animal  in  the  act  of  transporting  her 
beloved  child  apparently  to  the  very  top  of  the  mast  f  The 
monkey  was  a  very  large  one,  and  so  stronv  and  active, 
that  while  it  graeped  the  infknt  firmly  with  we  one  arm,  it 
climbed  the  shrouds  nimbly  by  the  other,  totally  imeixi- 
banassed  by  the  weight  of  its  buiden*  Oq4  took  wae 
sufficient  for  the  terrified  mother,  and  thst  Wok  had  weU 
nigh  been  her  last,  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the  assistance 
of  those  around  her,  she  would  have  fallen  prostrate  on  the 
deck*  where  she  was  sooti  afterwardii  stretched  apparently 
a  lifoless  corpse. 

The  sailors  could  climb  aa  well  as  the  monkey;  but 
the  latter  watched  their  motions  fiarrowly;  and  as  it 
ascended  higher  up  the  mast  the  moment  uiey  attempted 
to  put  a  foot  on  tne  shrouds,  the  captain  became  aflraid 
that  it  would  drop  the  child,  and  endeavour  to  escape  by 
leaping  from  one  mast  to  another. 

In  the  mean  time  the  little  innocent  was  heard  to  cry ;  and 
though  many  thought  it  was  suffering  pain,  their  fears  on 
this  point  were  speedily  dissipated,  when  thev  observed  the 
monkey  imitating  exactly  the  motions  of  a  nurse,  by 
dandling,  soothing,  and  caressii^  its  charge,  and  even  en- 
deavouring to  hush  it  to  sleep.  From  the  deck  the  lady  was 
conveyed  to  the  cabin,  and  gradually  restored  to  her  senses. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  captain  ordered  every  man  to  conceal 
himself  below,  and  quietlv  took  his  own  station  on  the 
cabin  stair,  where  he  could  see  all  that  passed  without 
being  seen,  lliis  plan  happily  succeeded;  the  monkey, 
on  perceiving  that  the  coast  was  clear,  cautiously  descended 
from  his  lofty  perch,  and  replaced  the  infant  on  the  sofa, 
cold,  fretAil,  and  perhaps  frightened,  but  in  every  other 
respect  as  free  from  harm  as  when  he  took  it  up.  The 
humane  seaman  had  now  a  most  grateful  task  to  perform; 
the  babe  was  restored  to  its  mother's  arms,  amidst  tears, 
and  thanks,  and  blessings. 


**  I  RECOLLECT,'*  says  Mr.  Croker,  in  his  Researches  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  **  once  trying  to  convince  a  peasant 
that  he -might,  with  very  little  trouble,  improve  the  state  of 
his  cabin  by  building  a  shed  for  his  pig,  and  banishing 
him  the  chimney-corner;  but  he  coolly  answered,  •  Sure, 
then,  and  who  has  a  better  ri^ht  to  be  in  it  ?  Is  n*t  he  the 
man  of  the  house ;  and  is  n't  it  he  that  will  pay  the  rent?'** 

There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  usefhl  as  that 
which  relates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  gradual 
improvement  of  reason,  the  successive  advances  of  science, 
the  vicissitudes  of  learning  and  ignorance,  which  are  the 
light  and  darkness  of  thinking  beings,  the  extinction,  and 
resuscitation  of  arts,  and  the  revolution  of  the  intellectual 
world.  If  accounts  of  battles  and  invasions  are  peculiarly 
the  business  of  princes,  the  use^l  or  elegant  arts  are  not 
to  be  neglected ;  those  who  have  kingdoms  to  govern  have 
undecBtandings  to  cultivate. — ^Johnson. 


The  English  Mereurie,  which  appeared  in  1586,  was  the 
first  specimen  of  an  English  newspaper:  hitherto,  all  the 
articles  of  intelligence  had  been  in  MS.,  and  all  addresses 
Itom  government  to  the  people  wete  issued  Arom  the  press 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  No.  50,  the  earliest  specimen 
now  extant,  is  dated  July  23rd,  and  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

In  King  James's  time  sorcery  and  witchcraft  were  recog- 
nised by  the  English  law,  and  were  punished  by  burning. 
During  this  king  s  reign,  of  twenty-two  vears,  not  less  than 
a  hundred  persons  fell  victims  to  the  pzevalence .  of  this 
aupentition,— — AiKizf*s  James  the  First.  ^ 


O  SPARE   MY   FLOWER. 

O  8FARB  rav  flower,  my  gentle  flower^ 

The  slender  creature  of  a  day  f 
Let  it  bloom  out  its  little  hour,     . 
And  pass  away. 

Too  soon  its  fleeting  charme  must  He 

Decay  d^  unnoticed,  overthrown* 
Ob  hasten  not  its  destiny. 
So  like  my  own. 

The  breeze  will  roam  this  way  to-morrow, 

Ai^d  sigh  to  find  his  playmate  gone : 
The  bee  will  come  its  sweets  to  borrow. 
And  meet  with  none. 

O  spare  I   And  let  it  still  outspread 

Ita  beauties  to  the  passing  eye^ 
And  look  up  from  its  lowly  bed 
Upon  the  sky. 

O  spare  my  flower  I   Thou  know*st  not  what 

Tiiy  undi^^ming  hand  would  tear: 
A  thousand  charms  thou  notest  not 
Lie  treasured  there. 

Not  Solomon,  in  all  his  state. 

Was  clad  like  Nature*s  simplest  child. 
Nor  could  the  world  combined  create 
One  floweret  wild. 

Spare  then  this  humble  monument 

Of  an  Almighty's  power  and  skill; 
And  let  it  at  his  shrine  present 
Its  homage  still. 

He  made  it  who  makes  nought  in  vain; 

He  watches  it  who  watches  thee. 
And  He  can  best  its  date  ordain 
.Who  bade  it  be. — ^Lytb. 


AN  AMERICAN  STEAM-VESSEL. 

Steam-Boats  for  passengers,  in  North  America, 
necessarily  differ  very  much  in  their  construction  and 
accommodation  from  those  of  this  country,  being 
specially  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  those  wide  and 
long  rivers  and  lakes  which  intersect  that  country  in 
so  many  directions,  uninfli]^enced  by  the  rough  tides 
and  waves  of  the  ocean,  to  which  British  steam-vessels 
arc  exposed.  For  this  reason,  the  American  vessels  are 
built  on  a  larger  scale^  yet  drawing  not  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  water,  and  many  of  them  even  less. 
Their  bottoms  are,  consequently,  fiat,  having  scarcely 
any  keel,  and  thereby  presenting  little  resistance  to 
their  motive  power  through  the  water^  which  often, 
yy'''^  rrood  engines,  exceeds  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 
lu.  .i.4^iues  are  all  erected  on  the  high-pressure,  or 
non-condensing  principle,  having  their  boilers  placed 
one  on  each  vnng,  directly  in  front  or  in  rear  of  the 
paddle-wheel,  with  the  fire-place  right  over  the  water^ 
into  which  the  ashes  readily  fall.  The  machinery  is 
also  on  deck,  between  the  boilers.  The  annexed 
engraving  is  a  view  of  a  first-rate  vessel  of  this  kind, 
the  Carroll  of  Carrolton,  This  splendid  vessel  hss 
158  feet  keel,  and  52  feet  beam  over  all,  with  two 
engines  of  great  power.  There  are  several,  lately 
built^  which  are  larger,  but  they  are  all  on  the  sen40 
principle  and  construction. 

The  piston-rods  are  worked  by  beams,  having 
from  five  to  seven  feet  stroke,  and  present  a  very 
formidable  appearance  at  a  distance.  The  helms« 
man's  station  is  forward,  generally  in  a  little  domed 
recess  of  carved  wood,  with  his  compass  before 
him,  and  different  pull-strings  at  hand,  by  which 
he  communicates  his  directions  to  the  engine-men; 
to  stop,  to  go  on,  to  retrograde,  or  to  moderate  the 
rate  of  going.  Hi»  eye  also  having  the  command  of 
every  thing  in  his  progress,  or  near  the  bows  of  the 
vessel,  he  judges  for  himself,  and  requires  no  in- 
f(NrmAti<m,  on  what  is  called  conning  of  the  ship.  Thq 
tiller-ropes  run  in  blocks  and  sheaves  round  the  sides 
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and  quarters  to  the  redder.  The  fire  is  maJnUincd 
vith  billets  of  wood,  which  prodnces  a  speedier  and 
more  extensive  flame  than  coals — pine  is  preferred, 
bnt  bass  or  hickory  does  very  weU ;  they  are  both 
more  cheap  and  plentiful. 

On  deck  are  also  placed  the  captain's  office  for 
receiving  fares  and  tnusacting  other  business.  There 
are  also,  a  post-oflice,  hair- dressers'  shops,  where 
perfumery  and  various  articles  for  the  toilet  arc  sold, 
with  hot  chauffers  for  curling-irons  always  in  readi- 
ness, and  chairs  for  hair-cutting — not  to  forget  an 
ofBce  for  cleaning  shoes  and  brushing  clothes,  all 
attended  by  frUevrt  and  hooU,  neatly  dressed,  and 
wearing  ^rous,  more  or  leas  white.  Luggage -cabins 
and  offices  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  deck  accom- 
modation. There  is  generally  an  awning-deck,  sup- 
ported on  pillan,  below  which,  the  passengers  may 
walk  secure  fiMm.roin  or  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
on  tiie  top  of  which  they  mny  again  enjoy  the  open 
breeze,  and  the  prospects  of  tiie  voyage.  Seats  and 
chairs  are  placed  in  every  direction.  The  number  of 
passengers  on  the  Hudson  or  Delaware  will  often, 
in  the  height  of  the  travelling-seasoa,  amount  in  one  ; 
trip  to  seven  or  eight  hnndred. 

But  tlie  cabins  display  a  still  higher  and  more  i 
splendid  richness  and  accommodation  j  there  being  ] 
no  machinery  below,  the  whole  extent  of  the  body  of  i 
the  vessel  is  left  open,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  . 
cabin,  sleeping-berths,  steward's  rooms,  bar,  library,  ' 
£tc.  The  main  or  gentlemen's  cabin,  in  the  Carroll  of  | 
Carrolton,  is  120  feet  long,  intersected  nearly  in  the 
middle,  by  two  lai^  folding- doors,  on  brass  rails 
and  runners.  The  wbole  floor  is  covered  with  the  > 
gayest  Brussels  carpetting,  having  conchrs,  ottomans, 
and  chairs  placed  around;  all  made  of  elegant 
cabiAet-work,  bronzed  or  gilt,  and  covered  with 
showy  moreen,  or  having  cane  bottoms.  Two  tiers 
of  sleeping-berths,  surround  the  sides  of  the  cabin, 
furnished  with  good  linen,  blanlcets,  and  quilts,  and 
hung  with  yellow  damask,  and  heavy  silk-bob  fringe. 
The  ceiling  white,  with  gilded  heads  and  panels; 
tables  of  mahogany,  and  easily  separated  into  con- 
venient and  elegant  sections,  or  arranged  nmife,  to 
form  the  immense  dinner-table  when  wanted.  Be- 
tween the  sleeping-bertha  are  pillars  of  maple  or 
wtiu-wood,  mpporting  s  gilded  cornice  nmning  all 


round,  and  where  there  is  any  anoccupied  panel 
woric,  as  at  the  ends,  a  good  landscape  in  oil,  or  a 
mirror  fills  np  the  space.  At  the  fore-part  of  the 
cabin  a  placed  the  bar,  where  wines,  spirits,  liqueurs, 
cigars,  and  snuff  are  sold,  and  joining  to  which 
there  is  a  fair  library,  of  popolar  and  entertaining 
histories,  bit^raphies,  and  novels,  which  are  lent  out 
to  the  passengers,  during  a  voyage,  for  a  trifling  sum. 
The  ladies'  cabin  is  abaft,  having  a  staircase  up  to 
another  one  on  deck;  both  are  most  splendidly  fitted 
out  in  crimson  silk  damask,  gilt  and  bronzed  furni- 
ture, lai^  mirrors,  a  piano-forte,  loo  table,  and 
many  of  the  elegancies  of  tbe  drawing  room. 

The  meals  nf  breakfast,  dinner,  and  ten,  are  at 
stated  hours,  to  which  the  guests  are  summoned  by 
the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  in  the  little  belfry  on 
deck)  and  the  price  of  each  meal  is  generally  col- 
lected from  the  guests,  either  before  they  sit  down, 
or  while  at  table. 

On  the  wbole,  these  steam -vessels  may  be  consi- 
dered as  floating  hotels,  and  their  fare  and  accommo- 
dation are  preferred,  by  many  travellers,  to  what  the 
hoteb  on  shore  afford,  in  every  respect,  except  the 
single  one  of  there  being  few  or  no  enclosed  rooms 
for  retirement  and  sleeping.  X. 


SvPFOSi  us  to  have  much  spare  time,  and  to  want 
business,  so  that  we  are  to  seek  for  divBrtiaement,  and 
must  fbr  relief  lly  tx>  curiosity ;  yet  it  is  not  advisable  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  other  men;  there  ore  divon 
other  wBja,  more  advantageous,  to  divert  ourselves,  and 
satisfy  curiosity. 

Nature  ofineth  herself,  and  her  inexhausti^B  store  of 
appearances,  to  our  contempUtion  ;  we  may,  without  any 
harm,  and  with  much  delight,  survsy  her  ricli  varietiea, 
examine  her  proceeding,  pierce  into  her  sacrets.  Every 
kind  of  animals;  of  plants,  of  minerals,  of  metears,  pre- 
senteth  matter,  wherewith  innocently,  pleasantly,  and 
proBtably,  to  entertain  our  miodi.     There  are  many  noble 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  GUERNSEY 

At  m  iiltcnoe  of  about  ti»«Rty-«fJL  miles  troJki  Cape  La 
Eo0li«,  in  that  part  of  the  English  Channel  called  Mount 
oL  Michliers  Bay,  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Britany, 
lies  the  Island  of  Guernsey ;  which,  with  Jersey,  Alderney, 
Sark,  and  their  dependencies,  compose  a  group  designated 
by  Uie  name  of  the  Channel  Islanos. 

untn  a  re^nt  period,  comparatfvely  little  was  known  in 
England)  oT  me  real  condition  of  these  remarkable  Islands ; 
''ftnd.this'l  (as.Mr.  IngUs,  in  his  valuable  worjc*,  well 
remaxica,)  **  is  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  consider, 
tliat  there  are  certain  points  of  interest  attached  to  them, 
peculiarly^  their  own ;  and  which  essentially  distinguish 
them  from  the  other  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated,  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  lonff  dependence 
upon  the  British  crown ;  their  separate  and  independent 
constitution,  and  the  peculiar  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed ;  their  sin|;ular  privileges ;  their  native  civilized 
inhabitants ;  th^ir  vicinity  to  the  coast  of  France ;  and  the 
general  use  of  the  French  language."  As  one  object, 
however,  in  this  paper,  is  to  give  our  readers  some  account 
of  Guernsey,  the  second  island  in  extent  and  importance, 
we  shall,  for  the  present,  onlv  further  premise,  that  the 
group  altogether  comprehends  a  popiuation  exceeding 
65>000,  nearlv  two-thirds  of  whom  belong  to  Jersey. 

The  island  of  Guernsey,  which  lies  considerably  nearer 
to  England  than  the  sister  isle,  extends  in  extreme  length, 
about  eight  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.;  iu  breadth  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.  is  nearly  six,  and  its  circumference  exceeds 
thirty  miles.  Little  ii  known  of  its  early  history.  It 
api^ars  to  have  been  desolate  and  uninhabited,  when  first 
visited  by  the  Romans,  about  seventeen  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  Itinerary  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus, 
it  is  called  Gontto,  before  wluch  period*  a  governor  was 
•ppointed  over  it.  The  religion  of  the  Druids  must  have 
lUDsequently  flourished  here,  as  is  evinced  by  die  discovery 
of  five  Druidical  temples;  from  which  it  may  also  be 
assumed  tliat  theine  must  have  been  a  considerable  popu- 
lation. The  Christian  religion  was  first  introduced  about 
the  yeat  620,  by  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Dol,  in  Britany,  who 
is  Md  to  have  founded  a  chapel;  As  Christianity  ad- 
vam^ad,  chapels  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the  island 
neir  the  «ea-shore,  and  the  inhabitants,  at  that  period, 
su^afethlg  entirely  by  fishing;  the  priests,  who  officiated, 
wen  allows  thi6  tithe  of  all  the  fish  that  ^ere  caught,  a 
custom  WhtCh  has  been  continued  ever  since. 

Abodt  thd  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  afi  abbey 
wak  fo^mdeii^  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  th«  Archangel; 
whose  inmates  became  bo  famed  for  )>iety,  that  Guernsey 
acqnfrefd  the  name  of  Holy  Island,  an  app^lation  which  it 
long  retained.  .The  inhabitants  of  the  islatid,  who  shortly 
«fter  this  period,  finom  the  persuasion  of  the  hionks)  had 
taken  in  hand  the  plough,  as  Well  as  the  oar,  sufl^red 
greatly  6t)m  the  piratical  incursions  of  the  Danes<  to  repel 
whom>  a  strong-hold  or  castle  tvas  commenced,  which  was 
suftMuently  completed  in  a  style  of  great  magnificent^,  by 
the  oraers  of  ftobert  DukC  of  Normandy^  who,  in  the  year 
10S(K  had  been  preserved  from  shipwreck  here,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Guernsey  fishermen.  Little  more  thiin  the  Bh^ell 
of  thift  structure,  consisting  of  the  outer  Walls,  and  the  flank- 
ing towers  of  the  old  portal,  now  exists;  bariracks  bave> 
however,  been  erected  Vvithin,  for  a  few  soldiers.  The 
Normans  afterwards,  tft^ected  two  oih^  \-ery  strong  for- 
tresses one  of  which  hias  now  wholly  disappearied ;  the 
shattened  YUltA  of  the  otheh  fh)tn  its  walls  being  mdntled 
with  ivVi  tind  known  by  thie  netme  of  Ivy  Castlid. 

the  mnch«  in  the  M^  of  Edward  the  I^Vti^  twice 
held  tvossessinn  Hi  OueHtsey.  The  island  remained  loval 
to  the  cifown  during  thn  Civil  Wai%  ^\  which  period  it 
wai  twioa  hesicgea  by  the  foHDes  of  the  Parliament; 
but  ih»  {^hkh\Uii%^  ^^  A  protracted  defonce^  were 
ultim&b^y  ehligtsi  0)  sin-i«ndeir  on  honourable  l^rtiis. 
DuHng  tlK  lie\tAnUoA  in  le^il,  the  inland  fortification, 
called  Castle  Cornet^  which  had  been  garrisoned  with 
Robukh  Cftlholic  snldieri  by  Barnes  the  Second,  was  taken 
by  It  Well  concerted  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  oHicers  of 
the  PtotCstAnt  soldicryi  and  the 'magistrate*  of  St.  Peter's. 

Dnring  the  latd  War  with  ^rance^  Guernsey  was  fre- 
quently nnder  serious  apprehensions  from  threatened  in- 
vasions ;  but  from  the  active  exertions  which  were  made, 
the  erection  Cf  the  neW  fortress  of  St.  George^  the  repara- 

^  Tha  CfhOMi  Mandi;  to  which  work,  and  Lc wit's  Tapogra- 
fki^  PkI tonaryy  we  have  tp  Qoufym  Qur  obli§atioiM« 


tion  of  the  old  fortifications,  and  the  pi^ipitous  nature  of 
the  coast,  die  Island  was  rendered  allhost  impregnable,  and 
the  anticipated  calami^  averted. 

The  form  of  the  island  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its 
coast  is  indented  with  small  bays  and  coves,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  beauty.  In  parts,  the  cliffs  rise  boldly 
from  the  beach  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  It  is  neither  so 
well  wooded  nor  so  productive  as  Jersey;  nor  in  the 
general  attractions  of  its  natural  scenery,  can  it  at  all 
be  compared  with  that  island;  taste  and  money,  how- 
ever, have  effected  much.  Houses  of  a  superior,  and 
often  elegant  description,  surrounded  with  wood,  are  almost 
every  where  to  be  met  with;  and  the  farm-houses,  and 
even  cottages,  have  an  unusually  comfortable  appearance. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  portion  of  waste  land ;  and 
one  part  of  the  island  bears  a  different  aspect  from  the  other, 
fof  while  the  east,  south,  and  central  parts,  present  all  the 
characteristics  of  fruitftilness  and  industry,  large  tracts  in 
the  northern  and  western  parts  are  but  imperfectly  re- 
claimed ;  and  present  a  very  uninviting  and  sterile  appear- 
ance :  much  or  the  latter  has,  indeed,  been  but  recently 
recovered  ftx>m  the  sea.  The  position  of  Guernsey,  exposed 
as  it  is  to  the  force  of  the  channel-stream,  renders  the 
navigation  along  its  shores,  extremely  difficult,  from  the 
strength  and  impetuosity  of  the  currents;  the  only  good 
and  safe  anchorage,  is  on  the  southern  side,  where  uiere  is 
a  sandy  bottom  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  coast. 

Vegetables  of  almost  every  description  abound,  and  are 
of  the  finest  cmality ;  but  the  trees,  with  the  exception  of 
the  elm,  are  seldom  either  loftv  or  luxuriant.  Most  kinds 
of  European  fruit  grow  in  pronision,  and  so  genial  is  the 
climate,  that  many  r^re  and  beautiftil  plants,  which  re- 
quire artificial  heat,  even  in  the  south  of  England,  flourish 
in  Guernsey  in  the  open  air.  Orange-trees  grow  well  out 
of  doors,  even  in  winter,  with  a  little  occasional  shelter. 

The  climate  has  been  described  by  a  competent  medical 
authority,  (Mr.  S.  £.  Hoskins,)  to  be  "  milder  than  the 
West  of  France  in  the  Winter,  and  considerably  warmer 
than  the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire,  at  all  seasons, 
without  being  more  humid.  iThe  temperature  is  subject 
to  fretjuent,  but  not  extensive  \-ariations ;  the  thermometer 
seldom  rises  above  80  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  seldom 
falls  as  low  as  37  degrees ;  the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered 
by  a  gentle  sea-breeze ;  and  frosts  are  neither  severe  nor 
durable ;  indeed,  whole  Winters  often  pass  away  without  a 
single  fiiU  of  snow."  The  island  is,  •*  on  the  whole, 
healthy,  and  i-arely  aff'ected  with  epidemic  diseases  f ." 

Most  of  the  Kngllsh  song-birds  frequent  Guernsey ;  but 
the  sportsman  will  only  find  woodcocks  and  snipes  in  the 
list  of  game.  Mackerel)  tUrbots,  mullets,  soles,  sea-pike. 
Whitings,  plaice,  bream,  ^llocks,  and  rock-fish,  abound  off 
its  shores;  cohgeV-eels  al-fe  sometimes  taken  of  the  weight 
6f  forty  ]wunds ;  nor  are  shell-fish  less  plentiful ;  crabs  of 
the  enormous  size  of  tUi-ee  feet  in  circumference  have 
dccasiteiliy  Wh  Ca^ytured;  there  is  also  a  variety  called 
the  s|^der-crtibs  ttotA  t\ie  resemblance  of  its  form  to  that 
ittsectv  whkh  is  also  peculiar  te  this  coast,  and  in  high 
repute  aniott*st  ;ffdnri7tanAs ;  lobsters,  pTawna,  and  shrimps, 
Are  C)tre€^itti*ly  aibut^tiant.  **  ShHmping"  is  described  to 
be  quite  k  JHission  Vimonj^st  persons  of  all  ranks;  and  so 
varions  ailfe  tastes  in  matters  of  recreation,  that  a  writer  in 
a  recent  Iterloiicei  remarks,  that  he  has  seen  individuals 
Who  ^nnd  quilld  as  much  )[)le'asure  in  wading  kneendeep 
toft  half  a  d^  among  the  rocks,  to  make  capture  of  sotne 
handthls  of  shrimt)s^  as  has  ever  been  afibrded  to  others  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  deer  or  the  fox ! 

Although  the  snakev  tde  mole»  and  the  toad,  abound  in 
.leirsey)  it  is  i&  retnurk^hle  fiict  that  they  are  unknown  in 
this  island. 

AgHcullure  in  Cruemsey  is  still  in  a  rude  and  com- 
Pfii'ati>'ely  primitive  condition.  This  arises  from  the  almost 
infinite  subdivision  of  the  land,  fbw  "  estates"  in  the  island 
exceeding  twelve  lEnglish  acres,  whilst  many  are  not  mora 
than  five;  and  this  evil,  from  the  slate  of  the  law,  is 
Continually  increasing;  each  son  is  entitled  to  an  equal 
division  of  his  father  s  landeu  property,  the  only  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  elilest,  being,  that  lie  may  retain  possession 
of  the  dweiUng-housCj  And  twenty  perches  of  land  around. 
The  cultivators  of  the  ground,  therefore,  possess  little  or 
no  capital,  and  can  with  difficulty  raise  sufficient  for  their 
subsistence  and  the  payment  of  their  rents,  which,  are 
extremely  high. 

t  In  Mr.  Inglid's  work  will  be  found  a  full  exaroinatibn  of  the  a^ 
vantages  offer^  hy  the  Chaooel  Islands  to  the  invalid. 
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The  soil  of  Quernsey  is  in  maay  parts  well  goited  for 
the  production  of  grain:  wheat  has  oi  late  years  heen 
the  most  extensively  sown;  the  barley  is  of  the  first 
quality,  and  is  much  used  for  maltin^^.  A  reraarkahic 
custom,  of  high  antiquity,  prevails  in  harvesting  tliis  grain: 
instead  of  being  cut,  it  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots;  women 
and  boys,  as  well  as  men,  are  engaged  in  this  employment, 
and  the  usual  mode  is  to  strike  the  root  of  the  stalk 
against  the  shoes,  to  free  it  from  the  mould,  before  it  is 
laid  down  in  rows  for  the  binder.  The  peasantry  assert 
that  the  clover-crop  is  much  benefited  by  this  practice,  in 
consequence  of  the  loosening  of  the  earth ;  and  a  greater 
bulk  of  straw  is  certainly  obtained.  One  of  the  chief 
sources  of  profit  to  the  Guernsey  farmer  is  the  dairy,  the 
island  possessing  a  very  valuable  breed  of  cattle. 

The  pleasing  custom  of  giving  mutual  assistance  in 
tillage,  is  generally  resorted  to;  for,  as  few  individuals  keep 
more  than  perhaps  a  single  horse  and  an  ox,  he  would  find 
it  difficult  to  plough  his  land  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
growth  of  parsneps  and  potatoes.  Each  farmer  fixes  a 
day  for  what  is  termed  his  "grand  plough,**  when  his 
neighbours  and  friends  cheerfully  assemble,  at  an  early 
hour,  with  their  cattle,  and  generally  accomplish  all  that  is 
to  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  day,  their  fare  being  the 
only  recompense  which  is  looked  for. 

St.  Peter  s  Port,  or  Port  St.  Pierre,  of  the  High  Street 
of  which  we  give  an  engraving*,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of 
a  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  possessing  a  good 
road  for  shipping.  When  viewed  from  seaward,  it  rises 
from  the  foot  to  the  bummit  of  a  hill,  with  an  effect  at 
once  picturesque  and  imposing,  which  is  heightened  by  the 
massive  proportions  of  Elizabeth  College,  the  Church  of 
St.  James,  and  Castle  Carey,  standing  boldly  out  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  elevation.  Mr.  Inglis,  however,  says, 
that  all  the  apparent  attractions  of  the  town  disappear  on 
stepping  on  shore;  and  he  proceeds  to  designate  the 
'*  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked  streets.  Hanked  by  substantial, 
but  old-looking  dusky  houses,*'  as  "  execrable.  * 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  most  sea-port  towns; 
but  the  environs  of  St.  Peter  s,  it  appears,  are  so  delightful, 
as  to  make  ample  amends  to  the  disappointed  visitant. 
Considerable  improvements,  we  learn,  however,  fh>m  other 
sources,  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  the.  town,  par* 
ticularly  the  removal  of  most  of  the  old  houses  in  High 
Street,  which  has  been  considerably  widened. 

St.  Peters  Church,  partially  seen  in  our  view,  is  of 
considerable  antiquity,  having  been  erected  in  1312.  This 
structure,  which  is  of  greater  architectural  pretension  than 
any  other  in  the  island,  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and 
a  chancel,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  low 
spire.  Divine  service  is  performed  both  in  the  English 
and  French  languages,  at  different  periods.  St.  James  s 
Church,  previously  alluded  to,  was  built  by  subscription,, 
expressly  for  the  performance  of  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  English.  There  are  two  chapels  of  ease, 
and  several  places  cS  worsliip  for  dissenters  in  the  town. 

St.  Peter  s  Port  is,  in  most  parts,  well  paved,  and  some 
of  the  streets  are  provided  with  foot-ways.  Gras  has  also 
been  introduced;  and  the  town  possesses  a  publio  library, 
assembly  rooms,  and  five  newspapers.  But  the  most  im- 
portant public  building  in  St.  Peter  s  Port,  is  the  Fish- 
market,  a  structure  which,  in  its  way,  is  perhaps  unrivalled, 
both  for  its  convenience  and  the  abundance  of  its  supplies. 

The  harbour  of  St.  Peter  s  Port  was  first  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  when  the  south  pier,  at 
present  existing,  was  constructed;  it  extends  757  feet, 
curving  inwards  at  its  extremity  to  within  about  80  feet 
of  the  northern  pier,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  construct  a  new 
harbour,  accessible  from  the  depth  of  water  at  all  states  of 
the  tide ;  but  it  is  generally  thought,  that  the  undertaking 
would  not  pay  the  cost.  About  half  a  mile  to  seaward 
situated  on  a  rocky  islet,  which  it  completely  covers,  is 
Castle  Comet,  a  venerable  pile  of  very  high  antiquity.  It 
is  an  important  defence  to  the  harbour,  and  has  therefore 
sostained  several  sieges ;  some  parts  of  the  structure  are 
considered  of  Roman  origin. 

The  most  interesting  institution  in  Guernsey  is  Elizabeth 
College,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  forms  a  very  striking 
feature  in  the  scenery  of^  St,  Peter's  Port  This  college, 
which  was  originally  called  the  *'  School  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," was  founded  under  the  Letters   Patent  of  that 

*  From  one  of  a  beautiful  series  of  lithographs,  published  at 
Guernsey,  highly  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Moss,  a  book- 
■eUer  of  that  «*i*m- 


sovereign,  in  the  year  1563,  as  a  "  Grammar  Sehool,  in 
which  the  youth  of  the  island  may  be  better  instructed  in 
good  learning  and  virtue.**  Certain  lands  were  assigned 
for  its  maintenance,  but  for  more  than  two  centuries  after 
ita  foundation,  it  existed  in  little  more  than  its  name, 
sometimes  not  a  single  boy  being  on  the  institution. 

In  1824,  however,  the  publio  feeling  was  at  U$t 
awakened,  and  after  various  plans  had  been  suggested,  it 
was  determined  that  a  new  eollege  should  be  erected  ana 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  states.  The  present 
noble  structure  was  first  publicly  opened  in  1829,  and  haa 
since  prospered  exceedingly.  Guernsey  also  possesses  an 
institution  improperly  named  an  '*  hospitail/*  which  haa 
met  with  high  praise  from  travellers,  by  whom  it  haa  hees 
designated  a  "  poor-house;  a  refuge  for  the  destitute;  m 
workhouse;  and,  for  the  young,  a  seminary  fo;;^  instruction.** 

The  environs  of  St.  Peter*s  Port  are  picturesque  and 
attractive;  viUas,  generally  in  good  taste,  rise  on  every 
side;  the  sea-views  are  extensive  and  varied;  whilst  the 
beauty  of  the  inland  scene  is  greatly  enhanced  by  ihm 
numerous  gardens,  "and  the  passion  for  floweypi,  whkk 
is  every  where  prevalent  amongst  all  classes**  in  the  i^mic^ 

Amongst  the  upper  classes  in  Guernsey,  civilization  ha| 
attained  a  high  standard ;  and  "  whether  in  dress,  manners^ 
appointments,  or  langua^/*  the  best  society  iis,  we  a^ 
told,  on  a  level  with  a  similar  rank  in  England.  The  lower 
orders  still  preserve,  as  we  have  already  slightly  iHuatrate^ 
many  of  their  primitive  customs;  a  visiUe  change  hM« 
however,  taken  place  in  the  manners,  as  well  as  in  the 
dress  of  the  younger  portion,  since  the  eommenoebient  o 
the  present  century. 

On  the  industrious  and  frugal  habits  of  t|h^  people^  and 
on  their  morality,  most  writers  inde^  axa  M\y  agreed. 
We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  comfortable  exterior  of 
the  farm-houses  generally,  and  we  may  add,  that  th« 
interior,  fh>m  the  neatness  of  the  arrangements,  Iklly 
realizes  the  exj^tations  thus  excited.  Iftr.  IngUa  says, 
"  even  in  entering  a  cottage,  where  there  is  only  a  '  ¥u| 
and  ben,'  I  have  seen  as  clean  floors,  and  as  neat  a  display 
of  cookery  and  kitchen  utensils,  as  one  could  find  in  ax^  of 
the  more  comfortable  English  cottages."  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  add,  that  sea-weed  is  much  used  by  the 
poor  for  fuel,  and  by  the  farmer  for  manure. 

The  trade  of  Guernsey,  although  from  varions  causes, 
particularly  the  introduction  of  the  bonding  ^stem  intOi 
England,  not  so  extensive  as  formerly^  is  considexablew  It^ 
trade  in  wine  and  spirits,  has  always  been  the  most  im- 
portant: a.nd  in  1833,  there  were  also  exported  116,832  gal- 
lons of  dder,  of  which,  also,  there  is  a  very  extensive 
home-consumption  in  the  island;  ami  19,568  gallons  of 
potato  spiriU,  besides  49»837  bushels  of  that  vegetable,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  wheat^  flour,  biscuit,  and  applet^  all  o§ 
the  growth  or  make  of  ttie  island.  A  large  quantity  of 
granite  of  the  finest  quality,  besides  bricks  and  cement, 
are  also  annually  exported.  The  export  of  cows,  heifers, 
and  calves,  amounted  to  553.  The  imports  are  not  exten- 
sive. The  manufiiotures  of  Guernsey  consist  of  corda^^, 
paper,  cement,  bficks,  soap,  and  candies,  but  none  of  toese 
trades  are  carried  on  to  any  extent  The  priofipal  part  of 
the  commerce  with  England  is  conducted  thronjr^  the  port 
of  Southampton,  which  possesses  some  peculi:^t  privileges 
with  respect  to  the  island.  Government  steam-vessels, 
carrying  the  mails,  sail  regularly  o^  -ry  Wednesday  and 
Saturdav  fkom  Weymouth,  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey :  but 
the  preferable  port  of  embarkation,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  nearer  to  the  metropolis*  is  Southampton,  from 
whence  steamers  also  sail  twice  weekly. 

The  people,  both  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  h^ve  always 
been  celebrated  in  privateering  annals;  whei^  the  fr«e- 
trade,  which  fit)m  time  immemorial  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  islands,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  between  England 
and  France,  was  abolished  by  William  the  Third,  in  1689, 
the  inhabitants  carried  on  this  somewhat  hazardous  pur^ 
suit  so  sucoessi^illy,  as  to  capture  no  less  than  1 500  vessels,  in 
about  twenty  years.  During  the  late  war,  the  islands  again 
extensively  engaged  in  privateering,  as  well  as  in  smug- 
gling; and  stranse  stories  have  been  told  respecting  them. 

The  states,  or  legislative  body  of  the  islands  is  composed 
of  the  bailiff,  named  by  the  crown ;  the  rectors  of  parishes., 
the  constables,  representatives  of  parishes*  and  the  jaratsi 
Trial  by  jury  ia  unknown,  all  judicial  uMrer  residing  in  tho 
bailiff  and  jurats.*  The  public  expenditure,  of  almost  etesy^ 
description,  is  defirayed  by  a  general  property-tax.  fh^ 
island  contains  ten  parishes,  and  is  within  the  diocesa^of 
Winchester. 
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Knots. 

It  Is  alwaya  worth  while,  even  in  the  simplest  acta  of 
our  lives,  to  endeavour  to  be  as  nearly  perfect 
possible.  A  well-tied  knot  is  often  a  matter  of  ct_ 
sidcrable  moment,  and  may  ensure  the  safety  of  lives 
and  property,  while  many  a  serious  accident  has 
happened,  both  on  sea  and  shore,  from  the  want  of 
skill  or  care  in  this  apparently  easy  operation.  At 
first  sight,  few  things  would  seem  to  be  more  eaay 
than  the  tying  of  a  knot;  but  to  perform  this  simple 
operation  well,  that  is,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 
required  with  the  least  labour  and  the  greatest  degree 
of  neatness,  is  the  result  of  considerable  practice, 
snd  of  some  judgment. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principles  neces- 
•ary  to  be  attended  to  in  making  good  knots. 
In  the  first  place,  the  knot  ahould  he  so  made 
as  to  prevent  the  cords  with  which  it  is  formed 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  for  in  such 
case  there  would  be  more  chance  of  the  rope  break- 
ing, than  if  the  strain  was  in  an  oblique  direction } 
this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  two  following  dia- 
grams, which  represent  two  methods  of  tying  the 
Olds  of  a  cord  together.     In  the  first  case,  which  is 

FIf.  I. 


Hitches  are  an  extremely  useful  description  of  knots, 
by  means  of  which  the  end  of  a  rope  is  fastened 
round  any  object,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  cast  off 
again  . 


the  common  method,  if  the  cords  a  b  and  c  a  are 
pulled  in  opposite  directions,  the  strain  will  act  at 
right  angles  at  a  a,  and  the  friction  at  those  points 
Will  be  so  great  as  to  risk  the  breaking,  or  rather 
the  cutting,  of  the  string  at  those  places.  But  if 
we  look  at  the  Weavers  Knot,  fig.  2,  we  shall  see  that, 
when  drawn  tight,  the  strain  which  occurs  at  a 
and  8,  is  in  an  obhque  dhrection.  There  is,  also, 
another  advantage  attending  this  knot,  namely,  the 
greater  compactness  of  its  form,  and  from  ite  allow- 
mg,  when  drawn  tight,  both  the  ends  to  be  cut  off 
nearly  close.  In  many  cases,  however,  knots,  particu- 
larly those  formed  by  fishermen  and  sailors,  must  pos- 
sess other  properties  besides  that  of  security;  they 
must  be  quickly  tied  and  as  qnickly  ondone,  and,  in 
these  nistances,  the  thickness  of  the  ropes  must  be 
also  taken  into  consideration. 

On  ship-board,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  form 
a  loop  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtammg  a  better  hold  or  purchase ;  to  effect  this  the 
two  following  methods  are  adopted : 


A  Sheepthank  is  a  species  of  knot  made  in  the 
middle  of  a  rope,  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  it 


To  fasten  off  the  end  of  a  rope, 
and  prevent  its  unravelling,  is  at 
times  very  necessary)  and  to  effect 
this  many  plans  are  resorted  to. 
The  simplest  is  the  annexed. 

Splices,  or  the  methods  of 
joining  neatly  and  intimately  the 
ends  of  two  ropes,  are  very  numer- 
ous and  ingenious,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  even  the  simplest  *  man  TrALi^mtor, 
intelligible,  in  an  engraving.  "'""  "  "  m.™' 

There  is  a  knot  made  by  soaaien,  known"by  the 
name  of  the  True-lwer't  Knot,  and  it    u   difficult. 


IJe  next  two  Engravings  are  examples  of  different 
methods  of  fastening  together  the  ends  of  two  rooes 
this  IS  called  bending  .-  ^  ' 


without  inqumng  into  the  uses  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, to  understand  in  what  manner  it  could  have 
obtained  this  romantic  name.  On  hoard  ship  it 
18  frequently  necessary  to  raise  water  by  meaus  of  a 
bucket  or  other  vessel,  and  if  this  vessel  should  hap- 
pen to  be  without  a  handle,  it  would  require  some 
ingenuity  to  find  out  the  means  of  lowering  it  into 
the  water :  to  gain  this  point,  the  seamen  have  in 
vented  the  knot  represented  in  the  engraving 
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This  being  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  knot 
is  applied,  we  have  now 
to  discover  in  what  man- 
ner it  has  acquired  its 
name.  To  do  this,  let 
us  suppose  our  sailor 
to  be  on  shore,  and  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  his  rela- 
tions j  his  well-known 
skill  is,  of  course,  put 
in  requisition,  and  all 
the  pitchers  of  his  fe- 
\nale  friends  which  have 
lost  their  handles  are 
brought  to  him,  to  be 
supplied  with  new  ones ; 
and,  as  a  compliment 
for  his  exertions,  the 
knot  which  his  inge- 
nuity has  formed  is  called  a  true-lover  s  knot. 

The  remaining  illustrations  are  knots  made  by 
fishermen  and  anglers,  and  will  sufficiently  explain 
themselves. 
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He  that  cometh  to  seek  after  knowledge,  with  a  mind  to 
scorn  and  censure,  shall  be  sure  to  find  matter  for  his 
humour,  but  no  matter  for  his  instruction. Bacon. 


He  who  undertakes  an  occupation  of  great  toil  and  great 
danger,  for  the  purpose  of  serving,  defending,  and  protect- 
ing his  country,  is  a  most  valuable  and  respectable  member 
of  society;  and  if  he  conducts  himself  with  valour, 
fidelity,  and  humanity,  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  war 
cultivates  the  gentle  manners  of  peace,  and  the  virtues 
of  a  devout  and  holy  life,  he  most  amply  deserves,  and  will 
assuredly  receive,  the  esteem,  the  admiration,  and  the 
applause  of  his  grateful  country;  and,  what  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  the  approbation  of  his  God. — Bishop 
Port  BUS. 


Observe  a  method  in  the  distribution  of  your  time. 
Every  hour  will  then  know  its  proper  employment,  and  no 
time  will  be  lost.  Idleness  will  be  shut  out  at  every 
avenue,  and  with  her,  that  numerous  body  of  vices,  that 
make  up  her  train. — Bishop  Horne. 

Be  always  displeased  with  what  thou  art,  if  thou  desirest 
to  attain  to  what  thou  art  not ;  for  where  thou  hast  pleased 
thyself,  there  thou  abidest.  But  if  thou  say  est  I  have 
enough,  thou  perishest.     Always  add,  always  w.'ilk,  always 

proceed.    Neither  stand  still,  nor  go  back,  nor  deviate. 

St.  Augustine. 


Thsrb  are  indeed  but  very  few  to  whom  nature  has  been 
so  unkind,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  shining  in  some 
science  or  other.  There  is  a  certain  bias  towards  know- 
ledge in  every  mind,  which  may  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved by  proper  anplicatioiL — Budgsll. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  MUMMY  AS  A  DRUG. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, mummy  formed  one  of  the  ordinary  drugs; 
it  was  to  be  found  in  the  shops  of  all  apothecaries, 
and  considerable  sums  of  money  were  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  it,  principally  from  the  Jews  in  the 
East.  No  sooner  was  it  credited,  that  mummy 
constituted  an  article  of  value  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  than  many  speculators  embarked  in  the 
trade;  the  tombs  were  searched,  and  as  many  mum- 
mies as  could  be  obtained,  were  broken  into  pieces 
for  the  purpose  of  sale.  The  demand,  however,  was 
not  easily  supplied;  for  the  government  of  Egypt 
was  unwilling  to  permit  the  transportation  of  the 
bodies  from  their  sepulchral  habitation;  too  great 
temptation  was  thus  created  to  the  commission  of 
fraud,  and  all  kinds  of  impositions,  were  in  daily 
practice.  '  According  to  the  "  Le^oiis  de  Guyim** 
as  early  as  the  year  1100,  or  as  others  say,  1300, 
an  expert  Jewish  physician,  named  Elmagar,  a' 
native  of  Alexandria,  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
mummy,  both  for. the  Christians  and  the  Maho- 
metans, then  in  the  East,  contending  for  the  pos- 
session of  Palestine.  From  that  time,  following  the 
example  thus  set,  physicians  of  all  nations  commonly 
prescribed  it,  in  cases  of  bruises  and  wounds.  The 
asphalt  and  the  bitumen,  it  was  contended,  consoli- 
dated and  healed  the  broken  and  lacerated  veins, 
and,  its  piquancy  occasioning  sickness,  it  was  said  to 
have  the  power  of  throwing  off  from  the  stomach, 
collections  of  congealed  blood.  Some  Jews  entered 
upon  a  speculation,  to  furnish  the  mummy  thus 
brought  into  demand,  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  undertook  to  embalm  dead  bodies,  and  to  sell 
them  to  the  Christians.  They  took  all  the  executed 
criminals,  and  bodies  of  all.  descriptions  that  could 
be  obtained,  filled  the  head  and  the  inside  of  the 
bodies,  with  simple  asphaltum,  an  article  of  very 
small  price,  made  incisions  into  the  muscular  parts 
of  the  limbs,  inserted  into  them,  also,  the  asphaltum, 
and  then  bound  them  up  tightly.  This  being  done, 
the  bodies  were  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  they 
dried  quickly,  and  resembled  in  appearance  the 
truly  prepared  mummies.  These  were  sold  to  the 
Christians. 

Guy  De  la  Fontaine,  physician  to  the  King  of 
Navarre,  took  a  journey  into  Egypt,  and  being  at 
Alexandria,  in  1564,  he  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
supply  of  mummy  as  a  drug.  He  communicated 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  his  friend,  Ambrose 
Par^,  the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  who  made 
known  the  particulars  through  the  medium  of  his 
works.  It  appears,  that  de  la  Fontaine  sought  out 
the  principal  Jew  concerned  in  this  traffic,  and 
requested  to  see  his  collection  of  mummies.  This 
was  very  wilhngly  granted,  and  several  bodies  heaped 
one  on  the  other,  were  speedily  shown  to  him. 
Inquiring  as  to  the  place  where  they  had  been 
obtained,  and  anxious  to  know,  whether  that,  which 
the  ancients  had  written  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  dead,  and  their  mode  of  sepulture  could  be  con- 
firmed ;  the  Jew  laughed  at  him,  and  hesitated  not  to 
say,  that  all  the  bodies  then  before  them,  amounting 
to  between  thirty  and  forty,  had  been  prepared  by 
him,  during  the  last  four  years,  and  that  they  were 
the  bodies  of  slaves,  or  other  persons  indiscriminately 
collected.  De  la  Fontaine  then  inquired,  as  to  what 
nation  they  belonged,  and  whether  they  had  died  of 
any  horrible  disease,  such  as  leprosy,  small-pox,  or 
the  plague,  to  which  the  Jew  replied,  that  he  cared 
not  whence  they  came,  whether  they  were  old  or 
young,  male  or  female,  or  of  what  disease  they  had 
died,  so  long  as  he  could  obtain  them,  for,  that 
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when  embalmed,  no  one  could  tell ;  and  added^  that 
he  himself  marvelled,  how  Christians,  so  dainty- 
mouthed,  could  eat  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The 
Jew  then  detailed  to  De  la  Fontaine,  the  mode  of 
embalming  adopted  by  him,  which  was  in  agreement 
with  that  just  adluded  to,  by  M.  Guyon. 

The  demand  for  mummy  was  greater  in  France, 
than  in  any  other  country  3  and  Francois  the  First, 
is  stated  by  Belon,  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
always  carrying  about  with  him  a  httle  packet, 
containing  some  mummy  mixed  with  pulverised 
rhubarb,  ready  to  take  upon  receiving  any  injury 
from  falls,  or  other  accidents  that  might  happen  to 
him.  Armed  with  this  universal  remedy,  Francois  the 
First  thought  himself  secure  against  all  danger. 

The  medicinal  use  of  mummy  is  alluded  to  by 
Shirley  the  dramatist : — 

Make  mummy  of  my  flesh  and  sell  me  to  the  apothecaries. 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  1633. 

That  I  might  tear  their  flesh  in  mammocks,  raise 
My  losses,  from  their  carcases  turned  mummy. 

The  Honest  Lawyer,  1616. 

Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Mummy  hath  great  force  in 
staunching  of  blood)  which,  as  it  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  mixture  of  balmes  that  are  glutinous,  so  it  may 
also  partake  of  a  secret  propriety,  in  that  the  blood 
draweth  man's  flesh." 

"  Mummy,"  says  Boyle,  "  is  one  of  the  useful 
medicines  commended  and  given  by  our  physicians 
for  falls  and  bruises,  and  in  other  cases  too." 

Ambrose  Pard  has  a  chapter  expressly  upon 
"  Mummie."  He  speaks  of  mummy  as  the  means 
upon  which  most  dependence  was  placed  in  his  time  3 
but  he  states,  that  neither  the  physicians  who  pre- 
scribe mummy,  nor  the  authors  that  have  written  of 
it,  nor  the  apothecaries  who  sell  it,  know  any  thing  of 
certainty  respecting  it.  He  condemns  its  use  in  the 
following  terms : — "  This  wicked  kinde  of  drugge, 
doth  nothing  helpe  the  diseased,  in  that  case,  where- 
fore and  wherein  it  is  administered,  as  I  have  tryed 
an  hundred  times,  and  as  Shovet  witnesses,  he  tryed 
in  himseife  when  as  hee  tooke  some  thereof  by  the 
advice  of  a  certaiue  Jewish  physitian  in  Egypt,  from 
whence  it  is  brought  j  but  it  also  inferres  many 
troublesome  symptomes,  as  the  paine  of  the  heart  or 
stomache,  vomiting,  and  stinke  of  the  mouth."  "  I, 
persuaded  by  these  reasons,  doe  not  onely  myselfe 
not  prescribe  any  hereof  to  my  patients,  but  also  in 
consultations,  endeavour  what  I  may  that  it  bee  not 
prescribed  by  others." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  authorities  in  favour 
and  against  the  use  of  mummy  in  medicine  j  but  it 
is  time  to  draw  this  part  of  my  subject  to  a  close, 
and  I  shall  do  so  by  relating  an  anecdote  upon  the 
authority  of  Guyon,  to  account  for  the  suspension  of 
the  nefarious  traffic  in  mummy.  A  Jew  of  Damietta, 
who  was  principally  concerned  in  the  manufacture 
pf  false  mummies,  had  a  Christian  slave,  for  the 
safety  of  whose  soul  he  appears  to  have  entertained 
more  concern  than  for  his  own,  repeatedly  urging 
him  to  abjure  his  religion,  and  embrace  that  of  the 
true  faith)  he  at  last  insisted  upon  the  slave  sul> 
mitting  to  the  operation  of  circumcision  as  the  evidence 
of  his  sincerity :  this  the  slave  resisted,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  perverseness  was  very  ill  treated  by 
his  master.  The  slave  represented  to  the  Pacha  the 
practicessof  his  master,  and  denounced  him  for  the 
frauds  he  was  committing  in  the  making  of  mummies. 
The  Jew  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he 
obtained  his  release  on  condition  of  the  payment  of 
no  less  a  sum  than  three  hundred  sultanins  of  gold. 
When  intelligence  of  this  reached  the  governors  of 


Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and  other  cities  of  Egypt,  and 
the  city  of  Aleppo,  delighted  with  th^  prospect  of 
readily  obtaining  so  much  money,  they  exacted  a 
ransom  from  all  those  Jews  who  were  merchants  of 
mummies.  From  this  time  the  traffic  ceased;  the 
Jews,  fearful  of  being  subjected  to  a  new  oppression, 
dared  no  longer  to  continue  their  trade. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  ei;nployment  of 
mummy  in  medicine  did  not  cease  from  any  discovery 
of  its  ineflicacy  in  the  relief  or  cure  of  disease ;  but 
merely  from  the  hazard  with  which  the  traffic  in  the 
substance  must  be  carried  on.  The  desiccated  bodies 
of  travellers  lost  in  the  desert,  and  buried  beneath 
the  sands,  were  equally  with  the  mummies  employed 
in  medicine )  and  Roquefort  tells  us  that  the  bodies 
of  young  girls  were  considered  more  efficacious  than 
others,  and  therefore  produced  a  larger  price. 

The  Arabs  to  this  day  make  use  of  mummy  powder 
for  a  medicine.  They  mix  it  with  butter,  and  call  it 
mantey.  It  is  esteemed  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
bruises  both  external  and  internal. 

[Pettior£W*s  History  of  Mummies,^ 


The  histories  of  ages  past,  or  relations  concerning  foreign 
countries,  wherein  the  manners  of  men  are  descri)>ed, 
and  their  actions  reported,  frfford  us  useful  pleasure  and 
pastime ;  therebv  we  may  learn  as  much,  ami  understand 
the  world  as  well,  as  by  the  most  curious  inquiry  into  the 
present  actions  of  men ;  there  we  may  observe,  we  may 
scan,  we  may  tax  the  proceedings  of  whom  we  please, 
without  any  danger  or  offence.  There  are  extant  number- 
less books,  wherein  the  wisest  and  most  i^igenious  of  men, 
have  laid  open  their  hearts ;  and  exposed  their  most  secret 
cogitations  unto  us  ;  in  pursuing  them,  we  may  sufficiently 
busy  ourselves,  and  let  our  idle  hours  pass  gratefully  ;  we 
may  meddle  with  ourselves,  studying  our  own  dispositions, 
examininjr  our  own  principles  and  purposes,  reflecting  on 
our  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  striving  thoroughly  to 
understand  ourselves ;  to  do  this  we  have  an  unquestion- 
able right,  and  by  it  we  shall  obtain  vast  benefit. — Barrow. 


It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they  aspire  to 
please,  they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  show  the  glad- 
ness of  their  souls  by  flights  of  pleasantry,  and  burets  of 
laughter.  But  though  these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard 
with  applause  and  admiration,  they  seldom  delight  us  long. 
We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then  return  to  easiness  and 
good  humour;  as  the  eye  gazes  awhile  on  an  eminence 
glittering  with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away  to 
verdure  and  to  flowers. — ^Johitson. 


EXTRAORDINARY  INSTANCE  OF  PRESER 

VATION. 

I  WAS  bound  for  Liverpool,  says  an  American  Captain,  in 
a  fine  stout  ship,  of  about  four  hundred  tons  burden,  with  a 
valuable  cargo  on  board,  and  about  ninety  thousand  dollars 
in  specie.  When  we  were  about  to  sail,  the  mate  informed 
me  that  he  had  shipped  two  foreigners  as  seamen,  one  a 
native  of  Guernsey,  and  the  other  a  Frenchman  from  Bri- 
tany.  I  was  pleased,  however,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
crew  generally,  and  particularly  with  the  foreigners.  They 
were  both  stout  and  able-bodied  men,  and  alert  and  atten- 
tive to  orders. 

The  passage  commenced  auspiciously,  and  promised  to 
be  a  speedy  one.  To  my  great  sorrow  and  uneasiness,  I 
soon  discovered  in  the  foreigners  a  change  of  conduct. 
They  became  insolent  to  the  mates,  appeared  to  be  frcquentlv 
under  the  excitement  of  liquor,  and  had  evidently  acquired, 
an  undue  influence  with  the  rest  of  the  men. '  Their  in- 
temperance soon  became  intolerable,  and  as  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  brought  Uquor  on  board  with  them,  I  deter- 
mined upon  searching  for  it.  An  order  to  this  effect  was 
given  to  the  mates,  and  they  were  directed  to  go  about  its 
execution  mildly  and  firmly,  taking  no  arms  with  them,  but 
to  give  every  chest,  berth,  and  locker  in  the  forecastle  a 
thorough  examination;  and  bnng  aft  to  the  cabin  any 
spirits  they  might  (md. 
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It  was  not  without  much  anxiety  that  I  sent  them  for- 
ward upon  this  fluty.  I  remained  upon  the  quarter-deck 
myself,  ready  to  go  to  their  aid,  should  it  be  necessary.  In 
a  few  moments,  a  loud  and  angry  dispute  was  succeeded 
by  a  sharp  scuffle  arouod  the  forecastle  companion-way. 
The  steward,  at  mv  call,  handed  my  loaded  pistols. from  the 
cabin,  and  with  tnem  I  hastened  forward.  The  French- 
man had  grappled  the  second  mate,  who  was  a  mere  bd 
by  the  throat,  thrown  him  across  the  heel  of  the  bow- 
sprit, and  was  apparently  determined  to  strangle  him. 
The  chief  mate  was  calling  for  assistance  from  below, 
where  he  was  struggling  with  the  Guernsey  man.  The 
rest  of  the  crew  were  indifferent  spectators,  but  rather  en- 
couraging the  foreigners  than  otherwise.  I  presented  a 
pistol  at  the  head  of  the  Frenchman,  and  ordered  him  to 
release  the  second  mate,  which  he  instantly  did.  1  then 
ordered  him  into  the  foretop,  and  the  others,  who  were 
near,  into  the  maintop,  none  to  come  down  under  pain  of 
death,  until  ordered.  The  steward  had  by  this  time  brought 
another  pair  of  pistols,  with  which  I  armed  the  second 
mate,  directing  him  to  remain  on  deck ;  and  went  myselt 
below  into  the  forecastle.  I  found  that  the  chief  mate 
had  been  slightly  wounded  in  two  places  by  the  kniCo  ol' 
his  antagonist,  who,  however,  ceased  to  resist  as  I  made 
my  appearance,  and  we  immediately  secured  him  in  irons. 
The  search  was  now  made,  and  a  quantity  of  liquor  found 
and  taken  to  the  cabin.  The  rest  of  the  men  were  then 
called  down  from  the  tops,  and  the  Frenchman  was  also 
put  into  confinement.  I  then  expostulated  at  some  length 
with  the  others  upon  their  improper  conduct,  and  expressed 
lioj>es  that  I  should  have  no  reason  for  further  complaint 
during  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  This  remonstrance  I 
thought  had  effect,  as  they  appeared  contrite  and  promised 
amendment.  They  were  then  dismissed,  and  order  was 
restored. 

The  next  day  the  foreigners  strongly  solicited  pardon, 
with  the  most  solemn  promises  of  future  good  conduct,  and 
as  the  rest  of  the  crew  joined  in  their  request,  1  ordered 
that  their  irons  should  be  taken  off.  For  several  days  the 
duties  of  the  ship  were  performed  to  my  entire  satisfaction; 
but  I  could  discover  in  the  countenances  of  the  foreigners 
expressions  of  deep  and  rancorous  animosity  to  the  chief 
mate,  who  was  a  prompt  energetic  seaman,  requiring  at  all 
times,  ready  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  orders. 

A  week  perhcips  had  passed  over  in  this  way,  when  one 
night,  in  the.  mid-watch,  all  hands  were  called  to  shorten 
sail.  Ordinarily  upon  occasions  of  this  kind,  the  duty  was 
conducted  by  the  mate,  but  I  now  went  upon  deck  myself 
and  gave  orders,  sending  htm  upon  the  forecastle.  The 
.  night  was  dafk  and  squally,  but  the  sea  was  not  high,  and 
the  ship  was  running  off  about  nine  knots,  with  the  wind 
upon  the  starboard  quarter.  The  weather  being  very  un- 
promising, the  secona  reef  was  taken  in  the  fore  and  main- 
topsails,  the  mi2en  handed,  and  the  fore  and  mizen  top- 
gallant-yards sent  down.  This  done,  one  watch  was 
permitted  to  go  below,  and  I  prepared  to  betake  myself  to 
my  berth  again,  directing  that  the  mate,  to  whom  I  wished 
to  give  some  orders,  should  be  sent  to  me.  To  my  utter 
astonishment  aud  consternation,  word  was  brought  me, 
after  a  short  time,  that  he  was  no  where  to  be  found.  I 
hastened  upon  deck,  ordered  all  hands  up  again,  and  ques- 
tioned every  man  in  the  ship  upon  the  subject,  but 
they  one  and  all  declared  that  they  had  not  seen  the  mate 
forward.  Lanterns  were  then  *  brought,  and  every  acces- 
sible part  of  the  vessel  was  unavailingly  searched.  I  then, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  crew,  expressed  my  fear  that 
he  had  fallen  overboard,  and  repaired  to  the  cabin,  in  a 
state  of  mental  agitation  impossible  to  be  described.  I 
could  not^  indeed,  but  entertain  strong  suspicions  that  the 
unfortunate  man  had  met  a  violent  death. 

Feeling  a  deep  sense  of  forlomness  and  insecurity,  I 
proceeded  to  load  and  deposit  in  my  state-room  all  the 
flre-arms  on  board,  amounting  to  several  muskrts  and 
f  >ur  pairs  of  pistols.  The  steward  was  a  faithful  mu- 
latto man,  who  had  sailed  with  me  several  voyages.  To 
him  I  communicated  my  suspicions,  and  directed  him  to 
be  constantly  on  the  alert:  and  should  any  further  diffi- 
culty witl  the  crew  occur,  to  repair  immediately  to  my 
btate-room  and  arm  himself.  His  usual  berth  was  in 
the  steerage,  but  I  directed  that  he  should,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  clear  out  and  occupy  one  in  the  cabin 
near  my  own.  The  second  mate  occupied  a  small  slate- 
room  opening  into  the  passage  which  led  from  the  stecrajre 
to  the  cabin.  I  called  him  firom  the  deck,  gave  him  a  pair 
of  loaded  pistolsi  with  orders  to  keep  them  in  his  beitb  \ 


and,  during  his  night-watches  <hi  deck,  never  to  ^o  fo^ 
ward  of  tiie  main-mast,  but  to  continue  as  constantly  as 
possible  near  the  cabin  companion-way,  and  call  me  upon 
the  slightest  occasion.  After  this,  I  laid  down  in  my  bed, 
ordering  that  I  should  be  called  at  four  o'clock,  for  the 
morning  watch. 

A  few  minutes  only  had  elapsed  before  I  heard  three 
or  four  gentle  knocks  under  the  counter  of  the  ship, 
which  is  that  part  of  the  stern  immediately  under  the  cabin 
windows.  In  a  minute  or  two  they  were  distinctly  repeated* 
I  arose — opened  the  cabin  window,  and  called.  The  mate 
answered !  I  gave  him  the  end  of  a  rope  to  assist  him 
up,  and  my  dcUjhtf»d  soul  poured  forth  a  flood  of  gratitude 
to  that  Being  who  had  restored  him  to  me  uninjured.  His 
story  was  soon  told.  He  had  gone  forward  upon  being 
ordered  by  me,  after  the  calling  of  all  hands,  and  had  barely 
reached  the  forecastle,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  two 
foreigners,  and  before  he  could  utter  more  than  One  cry^ 
which  was  drowned  in  the  roaring  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
was  thrown  over  the  bow.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  and  an 
excellent  swimmer.  The  topsails  of  the  ship  were  clewed 
down  to  reef,  and  her  way,  of  course,  considerably  lessened. 
In  an  instant  he  found  the  end  of  a  rope,  which  was  acci- 
dentally towing  overboard,  within  his  grasp,  and  to  this  he 
clung.  By  a  aesperate  effort,  he  caught  one  of  the  rudder- 
chains,  which  was  very  low,  and  drew  himself  by  it  upon 
the  step  or  jog  of  the  rudder,  where  he  had  sufficient  pre- 
sence of  mixid  to  remain  without  calling  out,  until  the  light 
had  ceased  to  shine  through  the  cabin  windows,  when  ho 
concluded  that  the  search  for  him  was  over.  He  then  made 
the  signal  to  me. 

No  oeing  in  the  ship  besides  myself  was  apprized  of  hts 
safety ;  for  the  gale  had  increased  and  completely  drowned 
the  sounds  of  the  knocking,  opening  the  window,  &c., 
before  they  could  reach  the  quarter-deck,  and  there  was 
no  one  in  the  cabin  but  ourselves,  the  steward  having 
retired  to  his  berth  in  the  steerage.  It  was  at  once  resolved 
that  the  second  mate  only  should  be  informed  of  his  exist- 
ence. Ho  immediately  betook  himself  to  a  large  vacant 
state-room,  and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  passage,  all  his 
wants  were  attended  to  by  me ;  even  the  steward  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  cabin  as  mrely  as  possible. 

Nothing  of  note  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage,  which  was  prosperous.  It  seemed  that  the 
foreigners  had  only  been  actuated  by  revenge  in  the 
violence  they  had  committed;  for  nothing  further  was 
attempted  by  them.  In  due  season  we  took  a  pilot  in  the 
Channel,  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  entered  the  port  of  Liverpool. 
As  soon  as  the  proper  arrangements  were  made,  we  com 
menced  warping  the  ship  into  dock,  and-  while  engaged 
in  this  operation,  the  Mate  appeared  on  deck,  went  for- 
ward,  and  attended  to  his  duties  as  usual !  A  scene  now 
Occurred  which  is  beyond  description:  every  feature  of 
it  is  as  vivid  in  my  recollection  as  though  it  occurred 
but  yesterday.  The  warp  dropped  from  the  paralyzed  hands 
of  the  horror-stricken  sailors,  and  had  it  not  been  taken  up 
by  some  boatmen  on  board,  I  should  have  been  compelled 
to  anchor  again  and  procure  assistance  from  the  shore.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered ;  but  the  two  guilty  wretches  staggered 
to  the  mainmast,  where  they  remamed  petrified  with  horror, 
until  the  officer,  who  had  been  sent  for,  approached  to  take 
them  into  custody.  They  then  seemed  in  a  measure  to  be 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  Uieir  appalling  predicament,  and 
uttered  the  most  piercing  expressions  of  lamentation  and 
despair. 
They  were  soon  tried,  capitally  convicted,  and  executed 


THE  IDOLS  OF  THE  SAXONS. 
VII.     Seater. 

We  now  come  to  the  seventh  and  last  of  this  strange 
company,  but  not  the  least  in  fame  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons, 

When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones ! 

"  Tlie  last  to  make  up  here  the  number  of  seven,  was 
the  idol  ^eattr.  fondly  of  some,  supposed  to  be  Satnrnus, 
He  was  mistaken  for  Satumus,  not  in  reganl  of  any 
saturnical  quality,  but  because  his  name  sounded  somewhat 
near  it,  ana  his  festival-day  fell  jump  with  that  of  Saturn. 
But  I  can  find  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  these  were 
intended  for  such,  before  it  pleased  the  Romans  so  to 
interpret  them;  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Germans,  for 
their  idoU'  more  honour,  were  afterwards  content  to  allow 
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it  (0.  This  good.^  goA  itood  to  ba  adored  in  gueh  manner,  ai 
here  his  pietme  doth  ihow  him. 


'  "Finl.'ona  pilkr  was  placed  a  perrh.on  the  Bbarpprick- 
lank  of  which  Blood  this  idol.  He  wai  lean  of  visaee, 
having  tung  bair,  and  a  lonp;  beard,  and  wtu  bare-headed 
and  bare-footed.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  up  a  wheel,  and 
in  his  ri|[ht  he  camed  a  pail  of  water,  wherein  were  tlowen 
and  fruits.  His  long  coat  was  girded  unto  him  with  a 
towel  of  white  linen.  His  standing  on  the  sharp  fins  ot 
this  Rsh,  was  to  signify  that  the  Saxons,  for  their  serving 
him,  should  pass  steadfastl;  and  without  harm,  in  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  places.  By  the  wheel  was  betokened 
the  knit  unity  and  conjoined  concord  of  the  Saxons,  and 
their  concurring  together  in  the  running  one  course.  By 
the  girdle,  which  with  the  wind  streamed  frora  him,  nai 
signified  the  Saxons'  freedom.  By  the  pait  with  flowers 
and  fruits,  was  declared,  that  with  kindly  rain  he  would 
nourish  the  earth,  to  bring  forth  such  fruit  and  flowers. 
And  the  day  unto  which  we  yet  give  the  name  of  Satitr- 
PAV,  did  first  receive,  by  being  unto  him  celebrated,  the 
tame  appellation." 

Good  master  Verstegan  having  been  unusually 
precise,  as  well  aa  fanciful,  in  his  description  of  this 
figure,  we  will  say  no  more  of  SiAttr ;  but  we  cannot 
deny  ourselvesthe  pleasure  of  quoting  a  few  additional 
passages,  quaintly  describing  other  inferior  deities, 
worshipped  by  our  benighted  ancestors. 

"The  Saxons  had,  beside  these,  the  idol  Ehub:t«8WL  in 
great  reputation,  his  name  being,  as  much  as  to  say,  the 
pillar,  or  $lay  of  the  poor.  This  god,  (or  more  truly  devil,) 
was  made  armed,  standing  among  flowers,  &c.  They 
aitore<l,  also,  the  idol  jFIynt,  who  had  that  name  for  his 
being  set  upon  a  great  flint-stone.  This  idol  was  made 
like  tlie  imu^o  of  Death,  and  naked,  save  only  a  sheet 
about  him.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  torch,  or,  as  they 
termed  it,  a  Bre-blazc;  on  bis  head  a  lion  rested.  Tliey 
had  also  many  other  idols,  which  would  be  too  long,  and 
too  worthless,  here  to  be  described.  And  such  was  their 
great  blindness  in  this  gross  paganism,  that  they  not 
only  with  all  divine  honour  adored  these  idols,  but  even 
sacriflced  human  creatures  unto  Ihem,  both  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  adjoining  northern  regions.  Yea,  Heralo, 
King  of  Norway,  did  sacrifice  two  of  his  own  sons  unto  his 
idols,  to  the  end  that  he  might  obtain  of  them  such  a 


tempest  at  sea,  as  should  break  and  disperse  the  annada. 
which  ftomHEOALD,  Kingof  Denmark,  was  coming  against 
biro;  the  which,  according  to  his  desire,  by  the  Devil's 
power,  (whose  instruments  the  idols  were,)  he  obtained." 

We  must  remember,  that  the  author,  in  alRnning 
the  success  of  this  horrible  piece  of  idolatry,  wrote  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Firsts  when 
not  only  the  monarch,  but  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  time,  including  the  incomparable  Lord  Bacon, 
implicitly  believed  in  witchcraft,  and  therefore  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  absurd  stories  of  this  kind. 

"These  idols  before  named,  with  other  the  like,  the 
pagan  Saxous  brought  with  them,  at  such  times  as  Ibey 
came  into  Britain  ;  and  there  erected  and  honoured  them, 
and  especially  their  idol  Wodsn,  as  it  doth  appear  by 
sundry  places  in  England,  which  of  him  yet  retain  their 

In  a  former  paper,  as  a  proof  of  this,  we  instanced 
Woodnesborough,  or  IVodeiti  borough,  in  which  parish 
are  many  names  of  places  evidently  derived  from  the 
Saxon  ;  among  others.  Cold  Friday-Street.  "  This," 
says  Hasted,  in  his  HUtory  of  Kent,  "  is  certainly 
derived  from  the  Saxon  words  Cola  and  Frtga,  which 
latter  was  the  name  of  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Saxons." 

Here,  then,  we  take  our  leave  of  the  Idols  of  the 
Saxons.  "  Of  these,"  to  use  once  more  the  language  of 
Verstegan,  "  though  they  had  many,  yet  seven  among 
the  rest  they  especially  appropriated  unto  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  which,  according  to  their  course 
and  properties,  we  have  here,  to  satisfy  the  curious 
reader,  described,  both  in  portraiture  and  otherwise. ' 

Not  only,  however,  "  to  satisfy  the  curious,"  but 
to  raise  right  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  candid 
reader,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  eSect,  as  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  object  of  these  remarks.  For,  when 
we  consider  that  the  natives  of  England  were  for- 
merly "  Gentiles,  carried  away  to  these  dumb  idols, 
even  as  they  were  Jed  ;"  does  it  seem  to  us  a  small 
thing  "  to  know  the  God  of  our  Father,"  and  to  be 
taught  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation  how  we  may 
"  serve  Him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing 
mind?"  We  have  been  brought  out  of  darkness 
and  error  into  the  clear  light ;  and  if  any  one,  born . 
in  a  Christian  land,  will  give  due  attention  to  the 
subject  which  has  formed  the  groundwork  of  these 
descriptions ;  he  will  surely  acknowledge  that  he  is 
possessed  of  a  high  privilege,  and  bound  by  a  pecu- 
liar responsibility  j  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  one,  and  true  to  the  other.  We  know  not 
how  to  conclude  our  series  in  words  more  to  the  point 
than  those  of  the  ingenious  author  of  a  work  lately 
published,  entitled  TArw  Wttk»  in  Palestine. 

"  Ttie  meteor  flag  of  Britain  had  been  hoisted  in  honour 
of  our  arrival  •■  it  floated  above  me  on  the  hree«e,  glancing 
brightly  in  the  moonlight,  and  carried  my  thoughts  irre- 
sistibly homewards.  The  contrast  bctwcea  BnglanrVs 
condition  at  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  at  the 
present,  came  forcihly  before  me.  What  was  she  then  ? 
An  island,  inhabited  by  naked  miserable  savages,  given  up 
to  a  sanguinary  idolatry.  What  is  she  now?  The  chosen 
of  the  earth,  invested  by  the  Almighty  with  the  privileges 
of  the  once-favoured  sons  of  Abraham,  the  depository  of 
His  oracies,  the  guardian  of  His  holy  foith ;  and  her  bag, 
howeier  glorious  in  its  triumphs  under  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
while  braving  '  the  l>attlo  and  the  breeie,'  has  the  slill 
higher  pre-eminence  of  being  His  instrument,  lo  bear  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  May  she  never  be  insensible  of  these  lofty  nri- 
vileges,  never  forfeit  her  high  estate  V 
•  At  JaOa. 


LONDON : 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  BRITISH  INDIA  TO  THE 

MERCHANTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Tbs  Britisb  Empire  iB  India  extends  from  latitnde 
5**  to  32°  North,  and  from  long.  70°  to  92°  East  t 
it  has  above  five  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast,  and 
contains  a  native  population  of  upwards  of  eighty 
millions  of  people.  Although  distant  from  us  by  sea 
more  than  sixteen  thousand  miles,  the  whole  of  this 
immense  empire  is  completely  subject  to  British 
authority ;  it  is  now  freely  open  to  British  manufac- 
tures and  British  merchandise,  and  it  thus  offers  a 
boundless  and  a  tempting  fidd  for  the  enterprise 
of  the  trader,  the  capitalist,  and  the  settler. 

Heretofore,  the  trade  with  thh  vast  empire  had 
been  confined  to  the  East  India  Company,  but  the 
change  of  policy  which  has  taken  plaoe  on  the  expi- 
ration of  their  Ch«fC«r,has  rendered  the  whole  country 
accessible  to  British  subjects,  firom  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Our  merchants  a»d  maaufactiirers 
are  thus  about  to  acquire  new  interests  in  India}  to 
be  brought  into  direct  communication  with  native 
tribes,  of  vsrioiis  castes  and  of  different  reUgions^ 
habits,  and  xokoww  }  snd  of  these  pe(qp]#«  their  wants, 
their  desires,  snd  their  acquirements,  comparatively 
little  is  known  in  th)s  eonntry.  We  tbor^ore  pro- 
pose to  furnish*  from  time  to  time,  really  usefVil  and 
practical  information  on  this  important  subject,  end 
our  readers  my  mly  Vipon  whatever  appears  relative 
thereto  in  the  S&hfrikp  Mtigtumu^  being  drawn  from 
proper  sources,  and  given  up<^  indisputable  authority. 

We  cannot,  perbi^,  better  convey  the  preparatory 
knowledge  calculated  to  ensurs  a  due  fi|[iprBiBiatiQii  ot 
the  subject,  than  by  quoting  tlye  Bndence  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Sin  Ai^nx^NDsm  JoiifirsTOW,  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  relative  to  fi 
collection  of  writings,  drawings,  sculptnred  rMnrda^ 
and  other  works  of  art  and  antiquity,  collected  in  the 
East,  by  the  hite  GqloivslMackbnzii.  This  talented 
and  pubUc-spirited  officer  was  Surveyor-Qimeral  of 
India,  and  devoted  thirty-four  years  pf  his  valuable  life 
to  making  this  cpUiection,  th^  object  c^  which  was  to 
enable  the  British  Governmant  and  the  British  public 
to  become  thoroughly  ncquainted  with  the  natiye 
population,  thieir  ^list^i  nAfmnsrs,  »nd  usages. 

Our  engmvingi  tsken  firom  nn  original  dl'a^vl^g 
presented  by  Sir  Al^xsnd^  Johnston  to  ths  R^yiu 
Asiatic  Society,  eontsins  portraits  of  Colond  Mae* 
kenaiie,  ^d  nf  thrse  distinguished  Brahmins  of  the 
three  leading  sects  in  the  South  of  India*.  Through 
the  assistance  of  tl^ese  intelligent  natives,  the  Colons) 
procinred  the  vah^a^le  informstion  contained  in  his 
collection,  and  to  this  SQuroe,  and  its  eentimmitioi^i 
we  now  look  for  a  knowledge  q|  the  history ^  religiQ^f 
philosophy,  Isws,  manners,  nsages,  agric^ltnTs,  msnn- 
factures,  srts  sn4  sciencss^  of  ths  peopls  nf  tM? 
respective  sects. 

Sur  Alexander  Mnston,  kniywtef  ^^  IM  wM^m 

are  anxions  for  thp  British  QovemniMt  to  ks  seen? 
rately  informed  relative  to  their  wants,  the{r  in^rests^ 
and  their  ussges,  snd  thnt  FsHinment|  in  ligisliiting 
for  them,  must  he  eoually  desirous  t»  pio(  ms^  ttin 
best  infbrmatioa  wbiek  san  Im  obtained,  Pallea  i^tt<^« 
tion  to  the  subject  two  yesrs  sgn-  Ke  rsonfnn^d«4 
that  the  House  of  Commons  $\^i  Iske  wsssnmi 
for  completing  the  Mackenzie  6p)lec^|i,  t)|fim(b  the 
natives  themselves,  in  order  thst  the  British  finhl^e 
might  be  guided  by  eoneet  iafiirmationi  in  their  msr- 
cantile  transactions  with  the  East^ .  and  that  the 

*  m  the  badL-i^und,  ii  rapitsented  t)i«  celebittod  eotosal 
figure  of  Buddha,  m  a  temple  od  a  hill  io  the  South  of  ladia;  thU 
is  a  great  object  of  worahip  amon^  th«  sect  of  Jainp,  respectmg 
whose-  historr  Colonel  Mackeiiae  has  coUoctod  much  curioui 
lafonnation. 


nalifss  should  be  encouraged  to  introduce  Euvops^n 
arts,  sciences,  and  literatnr^i  Tbs  nstund  tenosney 
of  those  measures  would  bs  to  render  the  people 
eapable  of  enjoying  such  of.  the  rights  and  privileges 
dP  British  subjects,  and  such  of  the  free  institutions 
of  the  British  constitution,  as  might  be  fo\m4  appU« 
cable  to  the  state  pf  their  manners,  and  to  the  dtuation 
of  their  country.  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
Sir  Alexander*s  Evidence: 

During  the  period  of  ten  yeftrs  that  I W9S  Chief  Jnstice 
and  President  of  Hia  Majesty*8  Council  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  I  devoted  my  attention  to  the  history  of  every  part 
of  India,  and  I  made  two  jeum^s  by  Isnd,  |h>qi  Cape 
Comorin  to  Madras,  for  the  expiess  purpose  of  inqutrins  on 
the  spot  into  the  history,  religisa,  law«»  and  enstoms  of  the 
Hindoos. 

Colonel  Mackensie*  with  whem  I  was  intimalely  ac- 
quainted* was  a  native  of  Ae  island  ct  Iiewia,  When 
a  very  young  man,  hs  was  mueh  patroniaedt  on  aeeount 
of  his  mathematieal  knowledge,  by  Lord  (Beafiirthi  and  my 
late  grandfkther  Francis,  the  ftfth  Lord  Napier  of  Mer- 
chistoun.  He  wss  for  some  time  eniplefe4  by  |he  latter, 
then  about  to  write  a  Mh  of  his  aaoeator,  Job^  Napier  of 
Merchistouai  the  inyentor  of  logarithms,  to  eolleet  for 
him,  with  a  view  to  that  liib,  IWim  worlds  lelsting  te  India, 
aa  seoouat  of  the  knowledge  whieh  the  IBindoos  possessed 
of  mathematies  and  of  logarithms.  Mr.  Maokeniie,  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Napier,  being  desirous  of  proseeuting 
his  orieotal  lesearches  in  India,  Lord  Seafortii  got  him 
appoiiited  to  the  engineers  at  Madras,  and  gave  him 
letters  ef  introduction  to  the  late  Lord  Macartaey»  then 
governor  of  that  presideney,  and  to  my  lather,  wbo  held 
a  high  situation  under  his  leidship  st  nadttra,  (deseribed 
by  Ptolemy  ss  tbe  Refkt  P^dumiM  ef  the  South  of 
India.)  aneiendy  the  eapitsl  el  the  Hindoo  kingdom  and 
the  seat  of  a  Hindoo  ooUegOb  eelsbsated,  ftom  the  fifth 
to  the  tenth  century,  ibr  the  kaowlsdM  which  its  mem- 
bers hsd  asquimd  in  sstsoaomyy  and  in  mathematioi. 
My  mothef,  who  was  the  dauffhtet  of  Mr,  Mackenrie  s 
friend  and  early  eatieUt  Lord  mpimp»  Mul  who,  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  her  father's  deatht  had  determined,  herself,  to 
write  th^  lifii  of  the  inwmlar  of  the  logtirithms,  resided  at 
that  time  with  my  fcther  ^  Miuinfs,  i^nd  employed  the 
most  distinguishsd  Brahmins  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
PoUeeting  infbrmatiea  lektive  to  tbf  iMMwledge  of  the 
Hindoos  in  mathematlps  and  sstHmamy*  Knowing  that 
If r.  Maekensie  had  been  mipbyed  by  ^r  flither  in 
inquiries  similsr  to  t|iese  in  whieh  she  wM  then  engaged, 
ana  wishing  to  Wa  hi*  asslsti^iiee^  my  fmer  invited  him 
to  Msdur»v  and  Uie^  ||itm4i4«f4  ium  i)  t)m  Bmhmins  and 

other  litertiry  natifff, 

Mr.  Maelftasie  seaH  di««9«i9a4  ^H^  ^  9W»t  valuable 
materiMi  pvf  sn  aoeount  of  Ifulia^  iaig)|t  Im  o^leeted  in 
differeut  mt^  of  tha  Moliisttla.  and  duriing  his  residence 
at  MadHi^  fi|nit  mnaea  tha  pian  of  making  hii  ecdlection. 
This  af^isrw^rds  (mpfmif  tM  Aftvourite  Mpoi  of  his  pursuit 
for  thirty^%M  IfP^^n*  Wf^  now  forms  W  most  extensive 
and  the  mo«t  vslHahm  tpD^tmH  of  tli«l0iUM4  doeuments 
relativo  to  Ipd^  over  M^O- 

It  was  Cplpufd  Vaekensie'f  wisK  tf  1^  kod  sunrived  till 
he  had  oompMiod  hia  eolleetiom  Io  ?etuni  to  SagUnd*  and 
to  arraoge  it.  In  I9l?.  )ieiag  pmoif  obout  to  rpturn  to 
Bnglami  fif^m  Qeykm.  |  wont  to  M^dros  to  take  leave  of 
him.  Ho«  ia  eoiismtHoiioo  o|  m  lofig  iHendship  which 
ho4  •nhsisted  bo^oan  us»  ood  hU  beTiof  thot  we  should 
9ml  moot  agfu%  add^^  girilig  a  detailed 

dooth,  to  wiMish  It.  j^f^F^VilipBagtnndflmtplained 
to  llr.  0ian(,  then  Chairfos||  tf  the  Qomt  of  Directors* 
^  doNi%hhm(pso  Of  <|l]^iig  BdMi  Msokm^  to  oomo 
to  Bugiomi  to  srmago  his  yttwiUo  materials.    Mr.  Grant 


InteJ^geaee  of  ^  CMonoF*  m(h  in  lleaffal 

^!^  iooqrdiiw  to  his  iMw^  |  ^uMshed  Wolotter. 
)  Wtotf  to  Ihe  Moffim  if  aaotUHK  Ao  flofonior 
lerol  of  Ittdio.  eaUing  m  MtM^imi  to  At  wihmef  tho 
Lackensie  Colleetioi|g  Mdiafk  fmt  T  wMm  to  be  the 
Jkct.  thai  the  colonel  had  tsid  #|llvwmo  of  lft»Q6^  of  his 
own  money,  in  makiiig  it.  Bia  lecdi)|U|(  a  sboit  tima 
afterwards,  puiehased  &  whc^  ^QUoetion  lbs  Mf  |i&st  India 
Company,  from  Colonel  Mackensie s  widow,  for  lOjOOOl. 
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Tb»e  «l  ft  eHMMftie  if  ttle  CMltotioii  in  IWo  odavo 
VdlumM,  Which  Mr.  WilMn,  PtOfeMor  of  (kaiorit,  «t  Oxibtd, 
Ibrmed  totne  yeart  af(n  t>ii^y  fktMn  the  cototiM'i  leller,  and 
paHly  from  n  list  #m6h  hlS  Bmhviitii  hAd  drawm  up  pra- 
Viou»  t6  hit  death.  It  (sotitaittA,  in  additkm  lo  the  materiids 
contie«tod  With  th6  Keoerftl  hinofy  of  India^  yefy  exiett- 
ftive  infotmatfoil  lolative  to  the  state  of  Iftie  diwna*  and 
that  of  painting  and  Mulptate,  in  dilfe^nt  ofts,  atteag 
the  Hindoos.  It  is  knbwn  to  thaw  who  hat«  attended  to 
the  subjeet,  that  dftiinatie  cotkiposition8«  and  ptotoriai  and 
AcCilptufal  representations*  had  been  naed  hom  time  idime- 
noiial,  by  the  EtindoO  Governments^  as  the  tnost  effioietit 
mediam  through  trhioh  they  ooald  cironlate  amongst  tl^ 
people,  historioal,  taofsl,  and  political  knowledgot  and  a 
feeling  in  fhvour  of  the  state  of  aocitty  wlucii  they  were  de- 
sirous of  supporting. 

In  1 806, 1  sent  to  Mt.  Fox  a  plah  fhr  ititroduoin^  a  system 
of  govermnent  throu^out  British  India,  mote  m  oonfor- 
tnity  than  the  one  which  prevailed^  with  the  principles  of 
the  British  Cotistttntien ;  afnl  it  oeeuned  to  me*  that  agree- 
ftblvto  the  ancient  oustom  of  ^e  country,  dramasi  pictures, 
atid  works  of  scttlptdro^  might  be  used  as  the  means  «f 
circulating  the  requisite  knowledge  among  the  people.  I 
therefore  rOqneslee  Cotonel  Maekentie  to  make  fhr  me  such 
a  co^leetion  of  works  of  this  nature,  as  would  enable  the 
British  Gbvemtiient  to  aicettaHi  what  had  been  done  by 
such  teeatie,  kttd  What  ttoesuras  ought  to  be  taken,  lor 
inculcating  among  the  potfple,  by  similar  means,  sueh 
kdowlcidge  «is  might  be  «i^licable  to  te  system  ther 
might  wish  to  introdoeoi  and  the  ttate  of  society  whieh 
they  might  wish  to  form. 

I  am  of  opinioui  that  Government  ought  now  to  employ 
the  Royal  Asialie  Society,  to  report  en  the  particular 
descriptions  of  knowledge  which  have  hitherto  been  circu- 
lated by  the  Hindoo  Governments  amongst  the  population, 
by  means  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  and  also,  of 
what  ought  now  to  be  circulated  bv  similar  meana.  I  am 
idso  of  opinion,  that  able  writers  and  artists,  in  thia  country, 
should  be  employed  to  oxecuto  works,  for  the  purpose  of 
hetng  sent  out  to  India,  at  the  public  expense,  and  exhi- 
bited in  every  part  of  the  British  territories.  Such 
measures  would  have  the  ofibtt  of  raising  the  moral  and 
political  character  of  the  natives,  of  ftimishing  specimens 
of  art  for  their  imitation,  and  of  encouraging  writers  and 
artists  in  Great  Britein,  profitably  to  devote  their  talents 
to  the  improvement  of  millions  of  thoir  folkiw«€ubjettt8. 

I  think  also,  that  considering  the  importanee  of  the  obgeot. 
Parliament  ought  to  aulhofise  the  necessary  expenditure, 
to  complete  the  Mackenzie  Cellectkm.  This  wonld  afaew 
the  people  of  India,  thtft  Parliament  is  anxioos  to  obtain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Bmpife,  for  whose 
interest  it  is  constentiy  called  upon  to  legislate,  and  con* 
vince  the  people,  that  it  has  not  Only  the  desire,  but  also 
the  means,  of  becoming  aequninted  with  their  institutions, 
and  of  adapting  the  measures  whioh  they  may  islroduoe 
into  India,  to  the  peculiar  eircunstanoes  of  the  oonntry, 
and  to  the  manners  and  foelings  of  the  people. 

The  Brahmin  Who,  in  Gotenel  Maokensse^  life-time, 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  the  learned  natives  em- 
ployed by  him,  and  is  dioroughly  acquainted  with  the  plan 
upon  which  the  colonel  intended  to  have  carried  on  his 
researches,  is  sdll  alive;  and  Captain  Harkaess,  of  the 
Madras  Army,  who  has  detiWted  his  attention  for  many 
yeatu  to  the  same  pursuiu  as  Colonel  Mackenzie,  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  India,  and  aloe  well  quahfled  to 
continue  the  researches  in  which  the  oolonel  wss  engai^ed; 
this  gentleman  is  now  in  Bngland*  and  is  wiBing  to 
aUbrd  his  assistance.  I  therefore  propose,  that  Govern- 
ment should  authorise  the  Ro^al  Asiatic  Society  to  take 
such  steps,  in  cotnmunieatkRi  with  the  Brahmin,  and  with 
Captain  Barkness,  as  they  SMy  deem  neeessary  to  cnna- 
plete  the  Mackertrie  Ccdleetlon;  snd  that  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  Wnd  the  Govemois  of  Bombay  and 
Madras,  be  authorised  Co  give  them  asHStaoM  in  every 
part  of  the  British  tenitories  ia  India. 

KavnUi  Venkata  Lakshmiyah,  the  ovlf  siirvivor 
oi  the  thsee  Brahmias  before  mentioiied,  is  fitill 
living  at  Madras*,  and  to  him  Sir  Alexandor  addressed 

*  He  is  Prerideotof  tbeXitetarjr  Society  ofHhidoos  in  connm- 
tticitien  with  the  Royal  Atistic  Society  of  Loadoa.  The  fgnre  at 
the  ri^t  hand  ef  the  print,  hekfiag  s  teleieste,  is  a  |»ftrtii  ef  hia, 
<aad  tSBSnraeh  like  kna  at  the  tine  it  was  <ahen.  At  the  receat 
aaniiBMif/4iiaMref  the  Istter  Sedety.  the  health  of  the  leaned 
Bfahaia  was  ^itea  by  fi^  A.  Jehnites^  and  drank  w&h  great 
applxaae. 


a  letter,  reoommendmg  him  to  take  messures  for  at*. 
taining  the  literary  and  scientific  objects  which  had 
been  suggested.  Immediately  on  receipted  this  ktter, 
with  a  copy  of  tiie  Evidence,  this  enl^htened  Indian, 
with  some  of  Hie  ablest  of  his  countrymen,  formed 
at  Madras  a  Literary  Society,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  of  the  most  aealonk  and  the  best-informed 
natives  of  the  pkoe.  Theur  ptincipal  object  is  to 
cotnplote  the  Mackenzie  Collection;  to  introduce 
amongst  their  cotmtrymen  the  tnost  nseftd  brimches 
of  European  arts,  sciences,  and  literature ;  and  to 
oolleqt.for  the  Ro^  Asiatic  Society  ia*£ngland  such 
local  information,  relative  to  the  domestic  habit^ 
usages^  and  wants  o(  the  people,  as  will  enable  traders 
and  maniifhctUrers  in  this  country  to  know  what 
description  of  articles  are  most  suitiJble  to  the  Indian 
market 

Following  up  tiie  valuable  suggestions  given  in 
his  Evidence,  Sir  Alexander,  as  Chairman  of  their 
Comtnittee  of  Correspondenoei,  lately  recomnsended 
to  the  Coimcil  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the 
frequent  publication  of  those  important  commnni- 
cations  which  the  Society  receives  from  official  and 
other  persons  connected  with  the  East,  both  in  this 
ccmntry  and  abroad.  This  suggestion  has  been 
adopted,  and,  under  the  immediate  dtreetlan  of  that 
powerful  and  influential  body,  a  joamal  is  to  appear, 
in  which  information  of  the  bluest  importance,  of 
undoubted  authenticity,  and  such  as  cotild  be  ob- 
tained through  no  other  channel,  will  be  periodically 
conveyed  to  the  public* 


*iM 
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It  is  a  ihlse  and  indolent  humility,  which  makes  people  sit 
still  and  do  nothing,  because  they  will  not  believe  tbev  are^ 
capable  of  doing  much«  for  every  body  can  do  something. 
Every  body  can  set  a  good  example,  be  it  to  many  or  to 
few ;  every  body  can  in  some  degree,  encourage  virtue  and 
religion,  and  aisoountenance  vice  and  folly;  every  body 
has  some  one  whom  they  can  advise  and  instruct,  or  in 
•onte  way  help  to  guide  through  life. — ^lliss  Talbot. 


AsstTRB  yourself,  fhat  employment  Is  one  of  the  best 
remedies  fbr  the  disappointments  of  life.  Let  even  your 
calamity  have  the  liberal  effect  of  oceuiyyiRg  you  in  some 
active  virtue,  so  shall  you  in  a  matmer  remeitfiet  dtfaefs, 
till  you  fbrgct  yourself.-— Phait. 


Sysav  day  is  a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life  but  a  day 
repeated ;  whence  it  is  that  old  Jacob  numbered  his  life  by 
days;  and  Moses  desires  to  be  tausht  this  holy  arithmetic, 
to  number  not  his  years  but  his  days.  Those,  therefore, 
that  dftfo  lose  a  day,  are  dangerously  prodigal  i  those  that 
dare  mispend  itt  despeiat«.-*^BisHOP  Hauu 


■w 


Tns  saeted  dtity  of  sn  adviser  (one  df  ttie  most  inviolable 
that  exists,)  would  lead  me,  towards  a  ttrtl  enemy,  to  aeC 
as  if  my  best  friend  were  the  party  concerned.*— ^Bubka. 


Tbbkb  me  few  conditions  whieh  dp  ndt  entangle  ns  with 
earthly  hopes  and  fears,  from  which  it  is  neoessary  to  be 
at  intervals  diseMmsbersd,  thst  we  may  phiee  ourselves  in 
'His  presenes,  who  views  effects  ia  their  causes,  and  actions 
in  their  motives ;  thitt  we  may<  as  Chilhniwocth  expresses 
it,  eonstder  tUngs,  as  if  there  wate  ns  other  beings  in  the 
world  but  Gbd  and  tars^vea;  or.  to  use  laoguaae  yet  more 
awlhl,  '^nmy  commune  witlt  our  own  hewrts,  sad  be  stilL" 

Death,  saya  Seaeea,  &Us  heavy  upon  him  who  is  too 
much  known  to  others*  and  too  little  to  himself;  and 
^ntacms,  a  man  celehrated  among  the  early  restorers  of 
hteiatdlre,  tboaght  the  study  of  ear  own  hearts  of  so  much 
importance,  that  he  has  recommended  it  from  his  tomb. 
""I  am  Peatnrius,  bsleved  bv  the  powem  of  literature, 
admired  by  men  of  worth,  sad  dignifled  by  the  monarchs 
of  the  worid.  Thou  kaowest  new  who  I  aai.  or  more 
praferly*  who  I  was.  For  thee,  straagsr.  X  who  am  in 
datkness  eauBst  know  thaib  hat  I  wntasst  tbse  to  know 
thysell**«-«^<iHiMOM« 
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NOTES  FROM  A  TRAVELLERS  SCRAP-BOOK, 

No.  IL 

Tbavblling  in  Switzbrland.  Lakb  of  Zurich.  Rocky 
ScBNSRY.  Swiss  Lakbs.  yuLTURB*s  Nbst.  Wallbn- 
8TADT.  Thb  Via  Mala.  Saqacitt  of  thb  Mulb. 
Splugbn. 

Dttrino  my  stay  at  Zurich,  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Sbel,  who  is  so  wejl  known  to  all  travellers  and  tourists  in 
Switzerland,  by  his  minute  and  accurate  descriptions  of 
every  part  of  that  interesting  land.  It  was  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  gentleman  that  we  determined  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  the  Spliigen  Pass,  which  is  the  most  frequented 
route  of  communication  in  the  large  frontier  canton  of  the 
Grisons,  between  Germany  and  Italy.  This  passage  is  very 
lofty,  being  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  Alps  which  presents  more 
grand  and  awfhl  scenery. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Doctor  we  were  provided 
with  an  excellent  guide,  and  furnished  with  all  the  in- 
formation requisite  to  enable  us  to  perform  the  journey  with 
interest  and  comfort 

Upon  (quitting  the  town  of  Zurich,  we  embarked  upon 
the  beautiful  lake  of  that  name,  in  one  of  the  boats  which 
serve  as  the  ordinary  means  of  communication  between 
the  different  places  on  its  banks.  As  we  sailed  along,  we 
had  full  leisure  to  ei^joy  the  delightful  scenery  which  on 
everv  side  met  the  eye.  -  The  country  around,  which  is 
fertile  and  well-cultivated,  preseiited  a  rich  and  varied 
picture,  exhibiting  a  constant  succession  of  smiling  and 
picturesque  landMapes;  for  nowhere,  indeed,  does  nature 
appear  in  a  more  pleasing  and  graceful  form,  than  on  the 
banks  of  this  lake.  We  landed  near  Utznach;  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Wesen,  where  we  supped  and  slept. 
This  little  town  is  situated  at  ihe  western  end  of  the  lake 
of  Wallenstadt;  and  its  appearance  is  not  very  prepossess- 
ing. In  1799  and  1800,  it  experienced  largely  the  horrors 
of  warfare;  as  it  lay,  unfortunately,  in  the  track  of  the 
armies  passing  to  and  fh>m  Italy.  The  Austrians  an^ 
Russians,  and  French,  alternately  occupied  it;  -and  all 
alike  plundered  the  poor  inhabitants.  The  rapacity  of  the 
soldiers  left  nothing  untouched ;  the  very  cattle  upon  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  were  not  even  spared. 

In  the  morning,  we  commenced  our  course  upon  the  lake 
of  WaUenstadt,  using  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance. 
The  scenery  which  now  opened  upon  our  view  was  of  a 
wholly  different  character  from  that  which  we  had  enjoyed 
ao  much  the  day  before;  but  it  possessed  charms  equally 
mat.  Rocks  of  a  rugged  form,  rising  precipitately  out  of 
the  deep  waters,  and  shootmg  up  to  a  towering  height,  en- 
dosed  us  on  either  side;  and  here  and  there  were  to  be 
seen  wild  torrents,  dashing  swiftlj  over  the  mountain- 
beiehts,  &nd  pouring  themselves  into  the  lake  beneath, 
with  a  loud  roar.  The  savage  sublimity  of  the  scene  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  impressive  which  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed; and  it  is  still  powernilly  riveted  on  my  memory. 

The  navigation  of  this  lake  has  the  reputation  of  being 
extremely  (ungerous ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Wallenstadt 
resembles  those  other  of  the  Swiss  lakes  whidi  axe  enclosed 
as  it  is  by  mountains.  Although  the  danger  may  be 
somewhat  exaggerated,  it  is  neveiuieless  easy  for  one  who 
has  looked  upon  the  frightful  rooks  which  bound  the  waters 
of  the  lake  to  conceive,  that  a  boat  overtaken  by  a  sudden 
storm  would  be  in  a  position  of  veiy  considerable  peril; 
and  the  boats  which  are  in  general  use  are  certainly  not 
ealcnlated  to  bear  the  slightest  rough  weather,  being,  as 
M.  Simond  calls  them^  "  mere  square  boxes,  rowing  and 
flailing  equally  ill.** 

The  most  dangerous  wind  is  that  which  blows  fh>m  the 
north;  it  strikes  against  the  lofty  rocks  which  line  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  then  falling  vertically  upon 
the  water,  furrows  its  sur&ce  into  short  irregular  waves  of 
a  fearful  height.  The  boatmen  are  subjected  to  veiy  strict 
police-regulations;  they  are  ordered,  to  keep  always,  when 
the  weather  is  doubtfiil,  dose  to  the  southern  shore,  which 
affords  more  places  of  shelter  than  the  northern;  and  they 
are  forbidden  to  venture  out  at  all,  during  a  storm.  Besides, 
ihey  are  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  same  boat  fbr  more 
than  three  years. 

This  lake,  especially  its  northern  bank,  is  much  haunted 
by  the  celebrated  Liimmergeyer,  or  Bearded  Vulture;  the 
largest,  next  to  the  Condor  of  the  Andes,  of  all  the  known 
birds  of  prey.  This  creature  is  the  scourge  of  the  flocks 
which  graxe  in  the  Alpine  valleys;  it  attacks  and  carries 
off  sheep,  lambs,  kids,  calves,  and  even  large  dogs 


Dr.  Ebel  tells  a  story  of  this  animal,  which  at  once 
illustrates  its  bold  daring,  and  exhibits  an  instance  of  the 
cool  intrepidity  of  those  men  who  pursue  the  perilous 
occupation  of  uie  chase,  in  these  wild  regions.  A  young 
hunter,  having  discovered  the  nest  of  a  Ummer^eyer,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt,  killed  the 
male,  and  then  taking  off  his  shoes,  crept  along  a  narrow 
shelf  of  rock,  till  he  came  just  under  the  hole  where  the 
four  little  ones  were  deposited.  While  in  the  very  act  of 
raising  his  left  arm  to  take  them  out  of  the  nest,  the 
mother  pounced  fierdydown  upon  him  from  above,  and 
stuck  her  talons  in  the  uplifted  arm,  and  her  beak  in  his 
side.  The  hunters  position  was  perilous;  for  the  least 
struggle  with  his  powerful  antagonist,  might  have  sent  him 
heamong  down  the  precipice.  JBut  his  presence  of  mind 
did  not  forsake  him.  He  remained  quite  still  and  motion- 
less for  some  minutes ;  then  slowly  resting  the  stock  of  his 
gun  against  his  feet,  turned  the  muzzle  upon  the  poor 
bird,  and  pulling  the  trigger  with  his  toe,^  shot  her  dead. 
The  same  author  observes,  also,  that  a  Lammergeyer  has 
been  seen  to  cairy  off  a  dog  before  his  master  s  eyes,  to  some 
neighbouring  rocks,  and  there  enjoy  a  comfortable  repast» 
in  auiet  security. 

We  soon  reached  the  small  town  of  Wallenstadt,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  there  we  break^ted ; 
we  then  hired  cars,  such  as  are  generally  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  conveyance  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Sarp^ns,  along  a  fine  valley  in  a  hieh  state  of 
cultivation,  with  magnificent  mountains  on  eimer  side  of 
us.  Quitting  Sargans  we  approached  the  Rhine,  and 
continued  our  route  along  the  idmost  ruined  valley  of  that 
desolating  river  to  Coire,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the 
Grisons.  Here  we  were  compelled  to  quit  our  carriages^ 
and  betake  ourselves  to  the  backs  of  mules,  for  the  road  on 
which  our  journey  lay  would  not  allow  the  passage  of  any 
description  of  wheeled  vehide,  not  even  of  a  wheel-barrow. 
Our.  intention  was  to  proceed  to  Tusis,  and  there  pass  the 
night ;  and,  considering  the  circumstance  that  ladies  were 
of  the  party,  the  distkance  was  amply  suffident 

There  was  an  effect  which  these  mountain  joumeyings 
never  failed  to  produce, — to  furnish  us  with  remarkably 
keen  appetites ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  readily  believed,  that 
we  expected,  with  no  small  anxiety,  the  period  of  our 
arrival  at  Tusis,  where  we  anticipated  the  ei\joyment  of  a 

food  supper,  and  the  luxurv  of  repose  after  the  toils  of  the 
ay.  At  length  we  reached  the  long-wished-for  inn ;  and 
heartily  glad  were  we  all  to  alight  from  our  mules,  and  to 
set  the  whole  house  in  commotion,  to  prepare  us  a  repast 
wherewith  to  satisfy  our  hunger.  But  before  many  minutes 
had  elapsed,  droumstances  had  occurred  which  rendered 
it  advisable  for  us  to  quit  Tusis  immediatdy,  and  resume 
our  journey.  This  was  a  sad  disappointment,  not  less  to 
the  mules  than  to  ourselves;  the  poor  beasts  were  ordered 
back  to  the  door;  and  the  baggage  having  been  fixed,  and 
the  ladies  mounted,  we  set  out  again,  intending  to  reach 
Andeer,  or  if  possible,  the  village  of  Spliigen  itself.  But 
our  vexation  soon  began  to  dissipate,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sublime  scenery  which  soon  broke  upon  our 
view. 

We  were  fost  approaching  the  Via  Mala,  which  is  the 
name  (and  a  very  appropriate  one  too),  given  to  the  road, 
if  such  it  can  be  caUed,  which  leads  across  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  gorges  in  Switzerland.  It  extends  along  a 
deen  ravine,  formed  by  the  bases  of  mountains,  rising  to 
the  height  of  6000,  and  even  8000  foot,  above  the  torrent 
which  s^arates  them.  The  path,  which  is  cut  on  the 
face  of  tne  rock,  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  breadth ; 
it  is  sometimes  on  the  left,  and  sometimes  on  the  right 
dde  of  the  gulf,  which  it  crosses  by  three  bridges; 
these  are  built  at  a  very  great  height,  one  of  them  480 
feet  above  the  river,  (which  is  the  I^wer  Rhine,)  because 
there  the  ravine  is  generally  much  narrower;  in  many 
places,  indeed,  its  sides  are  not  50  feet  apart  It  re- 
quires a  firm  head  to  look  steadily  down  from  this  ama- 
zing height,  at  the  struggling  torrent  below,  which  is 
seen  dashing  along,  raging  and  foaming,  and  throwing 
its  agitated  waters  far  and  wide  against  the  rockv  walls 
of  its  contracted  prison;  and  so  great  is  the  deptn,  that 
all  its  mighty  roarings  only  reach  the  ear  in  murmurs. 
The  scenery  was  at  times  so  grand  and  awful  as  to  bring  us 
to  a  dead  ston.  Here  the  paw  appeared  to  end  abruptly  at 
the  face  of  a  high  and  perpendicular  rock ;  there  it  seemed 
to  terminate  at  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice ;  in  some  places* 
the  path  was  so  narrow  as  almost  to  deny  a  safo  footing ; 
and,  as  on  one  aide  of  it,  the  mountain  rose  so  steep  as  lo 
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be  toUllr  inicoMsible,  and  on  the  other,  fell  m  rapidly  «■ 
to  b«  littla  cIm  than  &  precipice,  flnn  Dcrre*  were  roquired 
to  iodnce  one  to  proceed.  Hie  road  wu  ver;  bad,  oven 
for  ui  who  walked,  uid  deliberetel]'  choM  our  footing ;  how 
tbe  mulei  kept  thein  I  never  could  discover ;  nor  could  I 
erer  have  Buppoaod,  that  females  would  have  the  courage 
to  sit  perched  on  their  backs,  suspended  absolutely  over 
precipices  nearlj'  2000  feet  deep.  It  rather  appeared,  as  if 
tbe  mules  actuallv  desired  to  terrifr  them,  for  they  inva- 
riably walked  as  close  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  as  they 
coold,  conBistently  with  tbeir  own  safety ;  so  close,  that  by 
no  poeiibility  could  any  one  have  alighted  from  a  mule  on 
that  side.  But  this  habit  the  creatures  acquire,  to  give 
themaelTes  as  much  room  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  tbe 
packages  with  which  they  are  in  general  burdened,  f^om 
striking  against  tbe  iteep  banks  or  projecting  rocks,  which 
would  inevitably,  when  they  were  treading  on  tbe  smooth 
■Jippery  granite,  throw  tliem  from  their  well- poised 
balance,  and  hurl  them  at  once  down  the  gulf  to  certain 
destruction.  If,  however,  the  mule  is  leil  to  bis  own 
sagacity,  and  to  step  where  he  pleases,  and  feels  no  check 
on  hii  moutb,  be  contrives  almost  invariably,  to  steer  clear 
of  an  obstacles,  and  to  track  his  way,  where  few  men  could 
wish,  and  where  many  men  would  not  be  able,  to  walk  or 
to  find  a  footing. 

To  a  Btianeer,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  shod,  appears 
eminently  a£ipled  to  ensure  their  stumbling.  A  cat's  foot 
stuck  with  pitch  in  an  oyster-shell,  will  convey,  oerhaps, 
the  clearest  notion  of  it;  that  is,  tbey  walkwitd  their  feet 
in  an  iron  cep,  and  that,  too,  over  rounded  rocks,  as  slippery 
Aselaaa;  abng  the  granite  tracks,  wbere  tbe  thundering 
Mvidancbes  yearly  sweep  all  helbre  them,  bringing  down 
'"~'"*-'~-  "*  -TOW,  huge  mawes  of  rocks,  and  numbers  of 


flr4rees,  any  thing  like  a  road  ii  Impossible;  the  animals 
consequently  wind  their  way  over  the  slanting  and  slippery 
faoe  of  tbe  native  rocks,  where  literally,  for  very  many 
yards  together,  I  have  been  compelled  to  walk  with  as 
much  caution  and  deliberatiou,  as  if  treadinfr  on  the  very 
smoothest  ice;  and,  in  feet,  without  the  aid  of  tine  iron 

Sainted  statF,  I  could  not  occasionally  have  kept  my  footing, 
ut  must  have  shuffled  along  on  bands  and  kneea,  or 
walked  without  my  shoes.  Yet  these  sagacious  creatures 
bore  their  lovely  burdens  in  perfect  safety,  nor  ever  once 
stumbled ;  where  the  path  was  very  bad,  they  indeed 
seemed  to  walk  as  much  with  their  nose  as  with  their 
feet,  for  it  was  aa  close  to  the  ground,  but  provided  they 
had  tbe  liberty  to  carry  their  noses  just  as  they  pleaseo, 
and  to  step  as  fast  or  as  slow  aa  they  thought  proper,  it 
appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  great  indifference  to  them, 
wiiether  tbe  road  was  good,  bad,  or  indiiferent. 

The  defile  of  the  Via  Mala  is  nearly  four  miles  in 
length ;  so  that  by  the  time  we  had  reached  its  termination, 
our  minds  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  wiiduess  and 
EubUroity  of  its  scenery.  But  we  soon  experienced  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  its  grandeur,  in  the  calm  repose  and 
security  of  the  valley  of  Schams;  which,  though  not 
possessing  much  natural  beauty,  has  a  peculiar  charm  for 
the  traveller  who  just  emerges  from  the  savage  gloom  ef 
tbe  Via  Mala. 

When  we  reached  the  Andeer,  we  found  that  we  might 
stilL  push  on  to  Spliigen ;  and  in  due  time  we  arrived  at 
this  latter  plsce,  and  made  tbe  best  of  our  way  to  its  inn. 
There  we  had  a  blaxing  Sre  quickly  made,  (and  we  stood 
murh  in  need  of  it,)  ordering  a  la^e  supply  of  tbe  beat 
and  driest  wood  that  could  be  procur^,  to  he  brought  into 
tbe  room.    Nor  did  we  forget  the  supper ;  the  &m  was  not 
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very  sumptuous,  but  we  were  not  veiy  delicate.  We  made 
ounelves  tolerably  comfortable,  and  retired  to  bed  as 
heartily  tired,  and  as  reasonably  happy,  as  people  in  such 
diGumstances  could  be  possibly  expected  to  oe, 

£,  D.  B. 


SILENT  MONITORS. 


In  every  copse  and  sheltered  dell» 

Unveiled  to  the  observant  eye» 
Are  faithful  Monitors,  who  tell 

How  pass  the  hours  and  seasons  by. 

The  green-robed  children  of  the  Spring 

WUl  mark  the  periods  as  they  pass. 
Mingle  with  leaves  Time  s  feathered  wing» 

And  bind  with  flowers  his  silent  gUws. 

Mark  where  transparent  waters  glide. 

Soft  flowine  o'er  their  tranquil  bed; 
There,  cradled  on  the  dimnling  tide, 

Nymphaa  rests  her  lovely  head; 

But,  conscious  of  the  earUest  beam. 

She  rises  from  her  humid  nest. 
And  sees  reflected  on  the  stream 

The  virgin  whiteness  of  her  breast—^ 

Till  the  bright  day-star  to  the  west 

Declines,  in  ocean's  surge  to  lave; 
Then,  folded  in  her  modest  vest, 

She  slumbers  on  the  rocking  waVe. 

See  Hteracium*8  various  tribe. 

Of  plumy  seed  and  radiate  flowers. 
The  course  of  time  their  blooms  desoribe» 

And  wake  or  sleep  appointed  hours. 

Broad  o'er  its  imbricated  cup 

The  Goatsbeard  spreads  its  golden  rayi, 
But  shuts  its  cautious  petals  up. 

Retreating  from  the  noontide  blase. 

Pale  as  a  pensive  cloistered  nun. 

The  Bethlem  Star  her  face  unveils, 
When  o*er  the  mountain  peers  the  sun* 

But  shades  it  from  the  vesper  galea. 

Among  the  loose  and  arid  sands 

The  humble  Arenaria  creeps; 
Slowly  the  purple  star  expands. 

But  soon  within  the  calyx  sleeps. 

And  those  small  bells,  so  lightly  rayed 

With  young  Aurora's  rosy  hue, 
Are  to  the  noontide  sun  displayed. 

But  shut  their  plaits  against  the  dew. 

On  upland  slopes,  the  shepherds  mark 

The  hour,  wnen,  as  the  dial  true,' 
Cichorimn  to  the  towering  lark 

Lifts  her  soft  eyes,  serenely  blue. 

And  thou  "  Wee  crimson^tipped  flower^^ 

Gatherest  thy  fringed  mantle  round 
Thy  bosom,  at  the  closing  hour, 

'When  night-drops  bathe  the  turfy  grsuiid. . 

Unlike  Silene^  who  declines 

The  garish  noontide's  blazing  light; 
But,  when  the  evening  crescent  shines. 

Gives  all  her  sweetness  to  the  night. 

Thus  in  each  flower  and  simple  bell. 

That  in  our  j)ath  betrodden  lie, 
Are  sweet  remembrances  who  tell 

How  fast  their  winged  moments  fly.-*C.  Smith. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL  SCIENCE. 


LsT  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of  your  time; 
but  choose  such  which  are  healthful,  short,  transient, 
recreative,  and  apt  to  reftesh  you;  but  at  no  period  dwell 
upon  them,  or  make  them  your  great  employment;  for  he 
that  spends  his  time  in  sports,  and  calls  it  recreation,  is 
like  him  whose  garment  is  all  made  of  fringes,  and  his 
meat  nothing  but  sauces ;  they  are  healthless,  chargeable, 
and  useless.  And,  therefore,  avoid  such  games  which 
require  much  time  or  long  attendance,  or  which  are  apt  to 
steal  thy  affections  from  more  severe  employments.  For, 
to  whatsoever  thou  hast  given  thy  affiactions,  thou  wilt  not 
grudge  to  give  thy  time.  Natural  necessity  teaches  us, 
itax  it  is  lawful  to  relax  and  unbend  our  bow,  but  not  to 
ftuifer  it  to  be  unready  or  unstrang.^-JsBXMY  Tayloiu 


Cbbistiakitt  has  every  tkhig  to  bopei  aad  aothing  to  fear,  from 
Fhilosophy.— CHALMias. 

Ws  can  scarcely  inuigiiie  that  any  of  our  readers  are 
8o  iDflenflible  to  the  beauttful  arrangements  exhibited 
in  all  the  works  of  God,  as  not  occasionally  to  feel  a 
desire  to  investigatej  and  to  thoroughly  understand^ 
those  arrangements.  We  live  in  a  world  of  wonders. 
Not  only  is  man  himself '' fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made/'  but  every  object  within  the  limits  of  our  obser- 
vation^  above  ns,  beneath  us,  and  around  ns,  pre- 
sents some  remarkable  properties  connected  with  its 
original  structure,  its  gpradiud  developement,  its  suc- 
cessive changes,  or  its  ultimate  design. 

The  light  of  modem  science  has  revealed  to  us 
many  important  secrets.  We  say  modem  science,  foe- 
cause  the  time  was,  when  even  in  this  highly-favoured 
land,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  a  mysterious  veil 
interposed  betvrecn  many  of  the  most  simple  and 
most  useful  productions,  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  oomposed,  and  the  modes  of  their  formation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  ns  all  to  become  philoso- 
phers»  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  people  in 
general  should  not  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
some  of  those  phenomena  which  are  of  daily  recur- 
rence, which  may  be  as  well  understood  by  the  cot- 
tager and  the  artisan,  as  by  the  merchant  and  the 
manufactnrer,  and  which  are  equally  interesting,  in- 
structive, and  important  to  men  in  all  the  varied 
walks  of  life. 

In  the  dark  days  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
there  were  but  few  books,  and  these  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  persons  possessed  of  wealth,  and, 
when  obtained,  could  be  understood  only  by  such  as 
had  participated  in  the  scantily-diffused  blessings  of 
educati<m.  In  writing  books,  especiaUy  on  scientific 
subjects^  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  employ  a  language 
(Latin)  which  could  be  read  only  by  a  select  few ; 
and,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  subject 
treated  of  the  more  difficult  and  perplexing,  the 
authors  employed  such  absurd  illustrations  and 
symbols,  that  fully  justified  the  emphatic  inquiry, 
"  Who  ia  this  that  d«rkeneth  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge  V* — Job.  xxxviii.  2. 

These  days  have  happily  passed  avray.  The  age 
in  which  we  live  is  characterized  by  views  of  natural 
phenomena,  at  once  ratioiud  and  consistent  vrith 
facts,  experiments,  and  observation;  whilst  the  means 
employed  in  extensively  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
such  subjects  receive  the  support^  and  conunand  the 
approval  of  the  patriot,  the  phikuithiopist^  and  the 
Christian. 

Whatever  may  be  th^  sphere  of  our  operations, — 
if  it  be  in  the  field,  or  on  the  mountain-top,  with  the 
Botanist, — ^in  the  forest  or  the  menagerie  with  the 
Zoologist, — ^in  the  open  plain  or  in  the  observatoiy 
with  the  ^tf^roiMMser,— in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
mine,  or  the  cleft  of  an  over-hanging  rock,  with  the 
Geologist, — ^in  the  museum  with  the  Antigwirgr—<^  in 
the  laboratory  with  the  Chemist, — ^we  desire  to  keep 
constantly  before  us  the  impressive  truth,  that  the 
grand  aim  oi  aU  our  labours  should  be,  to  glorify 
God  in  the  contemplation  of  his  works. 

To  the  laboratory  of  the  Chemist  we  now  invite  oar 
readers,  whUst  we  lay  before  tiiem,  at  intervals^  a 
series  of  papers,  imder  the  above  general  title. 

No.  I.    lNDS8TRucTifiix.rrir  of  Matter. 

BxFORB  we  enternpon  those  minute  dstaila,  that 
illustrate  and  ecpkdn  the  laws  whose  operations  deter- 
mine tile  stahOitj;  tnr  accderste^  modify^  and  Gcm« 
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trol  certaiA  weDoknowii  cliange  in  iho  forms  md 
eonstitation  of  tbe  bodies  aroimd  qs,  it  ia  important 
for  ufl  to  understand^  that,  amidst  the  appaMnt  oon- 
fasion,  and  waste,  and  disappearance  of  tl)e  particles 
of  matter,  nothing  is  really  lost,^— nothing  is  de- 
stroyed,— ^Bot  a  single  particle  i^  apnihilatec). 

The  term  iMlltfr,  in  ths  pense  now  ^mplc^fi  by  us. 
signifies  the  snbstanoe,  or  dements,  of  whioh  all 
bodies  are  composed;  Matter  is  nsnally  divided  hito 
fonr  distinct  classes,  natnely,  solid^  liquid,  alSfiforra, 
and  imponderable.  The  t&ree  former  have  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  and  may,  therefore,  be  mea- 
sured and  weighed :  of  the  latter  we  will  speak  more 
particularly  by  and  by.  A  itoKd  substance  is  that 
whose  several  parts  unite  ^rmly,  as  wood,  stone,  or 
coal.  Liquidf  have  freedom  of  motion  amqng  tlieir 
particles,  readily  adapting  tlieniselve^  to  the  form  of 
the  vessels  that  contain  them,  as  water,  beer,  vinegar. 
ASriform  substances  possess  freedom  of  motion 
among  their  particles  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than 
liquids.  They  also  yield  readily  to  compression,  but, 
on  being  liberated,  regain  their  former  dimensions. 
They  are  hence  denominated  ffastic  fluids.  Of  this 
class  are  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  gas  so  exten- 
sively employed  in  lighting  streets  and  dwellings. 

Imponderable  signifies  that  ^hich  has  no  sensible 
weight.  Heat,  light^  electricity,  and  magnetism,  are 
usually  denominated  imponderableSj  and,  sometimes 
imponderable  substances.  We  are  pot  sure  that 
the  latter  is  an  appropriate  designation,  since  it  seems 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
determine  whether  hei^t,  light,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism are,  in  reality,  subUe  and  refined  substances^ 
or  only  certain  qualities  inhereilt  in  matter^  and  deve- 
loped under  particular  circnmstances. 

When  it  is  said  that  a  body  has  no  fe^Mtble  weight, 
we  mean  none  that  is  appfeoiablOf  or  that  may  be 
detected  by  the  most  delicate  balances  hitherto  con- 
structed. 

We  know  nothmg  of  the  imponderables,  excepting 
as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  connexion  with  matter, 
either  in  a  solid,  liquid,  or  afirifbrm  state.  So,  in 
like  manner,  have  we  no  knowledge  of  matter  sepa- 
rate and  apart  firoin  some  one  or  other  of  the  im- 
pondevables.  If  seems  highly  probable,  from  ana- 
logy and  observation^  that  heat;,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism  ara  oo-existent,  althwgh  we  do  not, 
at  present,  possess  the  means  of  rendering  them  all 
visible  to  our  senses. 

Element  is  a  term  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently 
to  employ.  We  will  conlude  tbi?  p^per  by  endea- 
vouring to  explain  its  ipeaniog. 

Wh^  used  in  eonnezion  with  malimal  substances, 
element  signifies  some  distinct  part  or  parts  of  those 
substances  which  admit  of  no  further  change  on 
separation.  When  it  Is  said  that  a  body  is  reduced 
to  its  elements,  it  {s  not  minute  division,  as  to  quan- 
tity, that  is  intended  i  bnt  snch  a  separation  of  the 
particles  of  which  a  body  is  composed,  thf^t  those 
possessing  the  same  character  os  quality  shall  bo 
obtained,  and  kept  apart  f^m  ^tkone  of  an  c^posite 
character  or  quality. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  we  t^re  acquainted 
with  ponderable  matter,  in  its  ordinary  fonn^fj  only 
as  it  stands  connected  with  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
elements  of  matter  in  their  separate  and  most  refined 
forms. 

Whatever  may  be  the  process  employed  in  re- 
ducing a  compound  body  to  its  elementary  principles, 
each  element  wiU  be  found  to  be  allied  by  an  indis- 
soluble bond  to  scMne  one  or  oth^  of  the  imppn- 
derable^.  It  also  iperits  our  attention^  tiiat,  although 


the  chemist  pqsseflfies  tiie~  means  of  sepiupating  sub- 
stances, and  of  exhibiting  their  elements  for  our 
instruction  and  gvatifieation,  the  compound  form  is 
that  in  which  matter  may  be  said  naturally  to  exist, 
and  in  wbiqh  it  appes^rs  to  have  been  designed  by  the 
Creator  to  minister  to  the  necessities,  and  to  promote 
tile  happincsn  of  iaU  his  creatures.  R.  R, 


Tsa  (Shrew  Mouse  seems  to  form  a  shade  in  the  order  of 
diminutive  animals,  and  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
mole  and  the  rat;  whioh,  though  thev  nsemble  each  other 
in  size,  differ  materially  in  form,  ana  are  a  totally  distinct 
species. 

This  animal  is  smaller  than  the  common  moose,  and  in 
its  snout,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  jaw-bone,  it 
resembles  the  mole;  its  eyes  are  black  and  larger  than 
those  of  the  latter  animal,  but  they  are  in  like  manner 
concealed,  and  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  mouse.  It 
has  a  short  bare  tail,  small  rounded  ears,  two  upper  fore- 
teeth of  a  singular  construction,  having  a  small  barb  on 
each  side,  almost  imperceptible,  and  five  claws  on  each  foot. 

The  colour  of  the  Shrew  Mouse  is,  in  general,  a  reddish 
brown,  but  some  are  of  an  ash  colour,  and  all  of  them  are 
white  under  the  belly. 

The  Shrew  Mouse  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  America, 
bat  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Surope.  In  Great  Britain 
it  generally  resides  in  bams,  stables,  hay-lofts,  and  on 
dung-hills;  sometimes  it  is  found  in  the  woods,  and  fields, 
beneath  the  roots  of  trees,  or  under  heaps  of  faggots,  or 
leaves,  where  it  frequently  forms  a  little  burrow.  The 
fomale  produces  as  many  young  at  a  time  as  the  common 
mouse,  but  not  so  frequently. 

This  little  animal  does  not  ramble  far  from  home,  its 
sight  being  very  imperfect,  and  its  pace  slow ;  so  that  it 
may  be  caught  with  very  little  difficult.  It  feeds  on  grain, 
insects,  and  roots,  and,  when  it  can  be  found,  on  putrescent 
flesh.  When  chased,  or  ensnared,  it  utters  a  cry  more  sharp 
and  piercing  than  that  of  the  mouse.  It  has  also  a  strong 
and  offensive  smell,  owing  to  which  most  cats  reject  the 
fiesh,  or  if  they  eat  any  part  of  it,  are  subject  to  sickness 
afterwards.  They  will,  however,  pursue  and  kill  it  when- 
ever they  have  an  opportunity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  but  well  authenticated  circumstance, 
that  there  is  an  annual  mortality  among  these  little  animals, 
about  the  month  of  August,  during  which  they  are  found 
dead  in  great  numbers  in  the  roads,  woods,  and  fields^ 
without  any  appearance  of  violence  on  their  bodies. 

A.H.1C. 


Ox  BBiifo  8TX7N9  BV  A  Wasp. — How  small  things  may 
annoy  the  greatest  ?  Even  a  mouse  troubles  an  elephant, 
a  gnat  a  lion,  a  very  flea  ma^  disquiet  a  giant.  What 
weapon  can  be  nearer  to  nothing  than  the  sting  of  this 
wasp?  Yet  what  a  painflil  wound  hath  it  given  me? 
That  scarce  visible  point  how  it  envenoms,  and  rankles, 
and  swells  up  the  flesh.  The  tenderness  of  the  part  adds 
much  to  the  grief.  If  I  be  thus  vexed  with  the  touch  of 
an  angry  fly,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  endure  the  sting  of  a 
tormenting  conscience.— ^Bishop  Hall. 

To  DO  GOOD  to  his  subjects  was  the  ambition  of  Titus,  one 
of  the  very  few  amiable  emperors  of  Rome.  It  was  at  the 
recollection  that  he  had  done  no  kindness  one  day,  that  he 
exclaimed  in  those  memorable  words,  My  Friended  I  have 
lost  a  day  ! 

••  I've  lost  a  day,"  the  virtuous  heathen  cried, 
<*  By  no  good  deeds  adorned  or  dignified.** 
How  greater  far  their  fault  let  Christians  say. 
When  Sloth  consumes,  or  Vice  pollutes  their  day  I 

Hs  who  has  provoked  the  shaft  of  wit,  cannot  complain  that 
he  smarts  from  it. — ^qhnsox. 


It  is  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  be  humble,  but  impossible 
for  a  proud  man  to  be  wise. — Skelton« 

In  trauble  we  often  come  off  better  than  we  expects  and 
always  better  than  we  deserve. 

Ir  the  ^  pf  hanng  a  hard  heart  makes  us  sonowf^  it 
is  a  fiwtaift  sigfi  H^fit  WT  ^^*rt  is  not  ]i^. 
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THE  SATURDAY  IfAGAZINB. 


[JuNB  28, 1834; 


MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES. 

Nature,  enchantinij;  Nature,  in  whoie  Ibna 
Aod  lineaments  cUvme  I  trace  a  Hand 
That  em  not,  and  find  raptures  still  renew'd, 
Is  free  to  all  men-^universal  prize. Cowpbb. 

In  surveying  the  works  of  nature,  in  admirinff  their 
heauty,  their  order,  their  seasons,  and  the  thousand  attrac- 
tions they  possess,  I  sometimes  think  thi^  the  divine 
Author  of  our  religion  viewed  them  with  corresponding 
feelings;  and  this  reflection  always  affords  me  pleasure. 
He  selected  a  garden,  having  a  hrook  in  it,  as  a  place  of 
frequent  resort ;  and,  in  a  heautiftil  passaee,  we  find  him 
telhng  us  to  "consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow — they  toil  not;**  he  adds, "  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet 
Solomon  in  ail  his  glorvwas  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.** 
He  delightflillv  reminds  us,  how  securely  we  may  trust  to 
nis  care  and  love,  by  desiring  us  to  *'  behold  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  which  neither  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams; 
and  yet  our  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.**  Then,  again, 
he  teUs  us  "  that  we  are  his  sheep,  and  that  He  is  our 
shepherd.**  And  at  another  time  he  illustrates  his  kind- 
ness and  compassion  by  referring  to  the  care  and  protection 
afibrdedby  a  nen  to  her  chickens;  and  further  assures  us, 
ihaX  not  even  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  the 
knowledge  of  our  beneficent  Creator.  These,  and  other 
illustrations  of  our  Saviour's  precepts,  were  taken  from 
objects  of  nature,  which  probably  immediately  surrounded 
hum,  and  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  the 
observation  I  have  hazarded  on  the  subject. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  the  images 
taken  horn  nature  leave  a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind 
tiian  almost  anv  others.  And  sure  I  am  that  the  close 
contemplation  of  those  which  assure  us  of  the  ever  wakeful, 
care  and  kindness  of  our  Maker  will  bring  with  them  a 
peaceful  serenity  of  mind,  which  would  1^  envied,  if  it 
could  be  justly  appreciated,  by  persons  who  have  hitherto 
thought  but  little  on  the  subject 

I  was  occupied  the  other  da]r,  for  a  few  moments,  in 
reflecting  on  the  benefits  accruing  to  mankind,  from  a 
remarkable  instinct  impressed  by  the  great  Creator  on  that 
hisignificant  grub  the  silk-worm.  What  warmth  and  com- 
fort does  it  afford  to  us !  How  useful,  convenient,  and,  I 
may  add,  eleffant,  is  the  cbthing  we  derive  from  it  I  But 
this  is  not  all.  Let  us,  for  one  moment  consider  how 
many  thousands  of  persons  are  absolutely  indebted  to  it  for 
almost  their  very  existence,  in  consequence  of  the  employ- 
xpent  it  affords  in  nearly  every  count^  of  the  known  world. 

There  is,  however,  another  striking  and  interesting 
peculiarity  attending  the  silk-worm,  which  I  have  not 
observed  to  have  been  hitherto  noticed.  It  is  the  fact,  that 
while  the  caterpiHars  of  all  the  other  tribes  of  moths  and 
butterflies,  when  they  have  arrived  at. a  certain  state  of 
maturity,  show  a  restless  disposition,  and  wander  about 
and  hide  themselves  in  a  variety  of  places  in  order  to  spin 
their  cocoons,  preparatory  to  their  making  their  escape  as 
moths,  &c.;  the  caterpillar  of  the  silk-worm,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  almost  be  considered  as  a  domestic  insect,  and 
is  content  to  remain  stationary  in  the  open  tray,  or  box,  in 
which  it  may  be  placed.  After  consuming  its  immediate 
supply  of  mulberry  leaves,  it  waits  for  a  further  quantity; 
and  when  the  period  is  arrived  for  spinning  its  cocoon, 
instead  of  showing  any  migratory  disposition,  it  seems  to 
place  itself  with  confidence  under  the  care  of  man  for  the 
providing  it  with  a  suitable  place  for  its  convenience  and 
protection.  In  the  fly  or  moth  state,  the  female  is  quite 
incapable  of  flight ;  and  the  male,  although  of  a  much 
lighter  make,  and  more  active^  can  fly  but  very  imperfectly. 
This  latter  circumstance  insures  to  us  the  eg^gs  for  the 
fi)llowing  season,  thus  completing  the  adaptation  of  the 
insect  in  its  different  stages  to  the  purposes  it  is  destined 
to  fulfil  fi>r  our  advantage.  To  my  mind  this  striking 
peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  the  silk^worm  beautifully  .illus- 
trates the  care  and  kindness  of  the  Almighty,  in  thus 
making  an  apparently  insignificant  reptile  the  means  of 
conveying  so  many  important  benefits  to  man. 

The  mi^tory  disposition  of  the  common  moths  and 
butterflies  is  not,  however,  without  its  use,  though  we  mav 
not  so  immediately  profit  by  it.  I  have  befbre  observed, 
that  the  caterpillars  nide  themselves  in  a  variety  of  places. 
lliese,  in  the  pupae  state,  fhmish  fbod  for  our  soft-billed 
birds  during  the  winter,  who  search  for  and  feed  upon 
them.  Without  such  a  resource  many  of  them  must 
perish  during  a  severe  fixwt    Numeioat  inseets  also  lay 


their  eggs  in  living  caterpillars,  who  die  before  they  change 
into  pupee;  so  that  the  very  existence,  as  it  is  well  known, 
of  some  inseets  is  perpetuated  by  the  destruction  of  others. 
In  noticing  these  facts,  it  seems  impossible  to  withhold  at 
least  that  silent  admiration,  which  the  ways  of  Providence 
in  Uie  works  of  the  creation  claim  firom  every  one,  hj 
whom  they  are  properly  contemplated.  Trifling  as  the 
relation  may  appear  to  some  persons,  it  ought  to  carry  the 
conviction  with  it,  that  we  are  under  the  care  and  guidance 
of  an  all-wise  and  bountifU  Creator.  Happy  shafi  we  be 
if  this  instructive  lesson  is  not  lost  upon  us. 

[Jssss'i  G/esfitfift  in  Natural  Uittory.l 


GIGANTIC   TRU8   IN   VAN    DIBMSN  8   LAND. 

Wb  have  been  to-day  to  see  the  Oianis  on  the  bank  of  the 
Emu  River,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Loud  Water  and  on 
the  Hampshire  Hills  side.  Though  we  did  not  find  a  tree 
of  70  feet  actual  girth,  there  was  one  of  55  fbet  at  four  feet 
fh>m  the  ground,  carrying  up  its  magnitude  to  a  surprising 
height.  Others,  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  measured 
48,  43,  40i,  38,  37,  32,  and  28  feet,  all  of  them  fine  trees 
of  about  200  feet  in  height:  none  of  them  were  much 
decayed  at  the  bottom,  though  in  general  a  little  broken  at 
the  top.  On  the  base  of  one  of  them  was  a  tumour,  or 
carbuncle,  measuring  12  feet  across  and  6  feet  high. 
Amongst  them  was  a  fellen  tree,  22  feet  at  the  base,  and 
19  at  110  feet  up:  a  limb  of  134  feet  sprung  fh>m*  it  at  90 
feet  of  elevation,  and  at  120  feet  two  otner  large  limbs;  at 
150  feet  the  general  head  commenced;  its  total  height,  as 
measured,  was  213  feet  By  its  hXL  it  had  uprooted  another 
168  feet  long,  which  had  brought  up  a  ball  of  earth  20  feet 
across;  these  trees  were  all  Stringy  Bark$. 

When  we  returned  from  Emu  Bay,  fbur  miles  up  the 
road,  I  measured  a  Stringy  Bark,  in  a  state  of  decay,  196 
feet  to  the  branches;  and  near  to  it  a  White  Otimt  30  feet 
round;  and  on  the  iK^haAi  Road,  two  of  35  and  33  feet, 
their  height  probably  180  feet.  The  loftiest  IVee  Ferns 
were  30  feet  in  the  trunk,  12  feet  fronds;  the  largest  cir- 
cumference 8i  feet  I  have  also  measured,  at  the  Hamp- 
shire Hills,  a  broad-leaved  Swamp  Tea  Tree  (Leptospermum 
lanigerum)  70  feet  by  7;  a  Sther  Wattle^  60  fbet  by  11 
fbet  2  inches,  spreading  60  feet ;  and  &  Sauifias,  140  leet 
by  6  feet  The  largest  Myrtle  I  have  measured  was  28 
feet,  but  I  think  they  may  be  found  exceeding  30  fbet 

[Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Hampehire  Hills,  Van  Ditmea's  Land.] 


Trsrb  is  no  way  in  which  the  young  can  better  leara  the 
sentiments  of  devotion,  or  the  old  preserve  them,  than  hv 
cultivating  those  habits  of  thought  and  observaticm,  which 
convert  the  scenes  of  nature  into  the  temple  of  God;  which 
makes  us  see  the  Deity  in  every  appearance  we  behold, 
and  change  the  world,  in  which  the  ignorant,  and  the 
thouehtlete,'see  only  the  reign  of  time  and  chance,  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  living  and  ever-present  God  of  the 
universe.  Reflections  of  this  kind  arise  very  naturally 
amidst  the  scenes  we  at  present  behold.  In  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  wise  man,  "  The  winter  is  over  and  gone, 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  is  come.**  In  these  moments,  we  are  witnessing 
the  most  beautiful  and  astonishing  spectacle,  that  nature 
ever  presents  to  our  view.  The  earth,  as  by  an  annual 
miraoie,  arises  as  it  were  from  her  grave,  iiito  life  and 
beauty.  It  is  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  season  of  happi- 
ness. The  vegetable  world  is  spreading  beauty  and 
fragrance  amidst  the  dwellings  of  men.  The  animal  i 
creation  is  rising  into  life;  millions  of  seen,  and  myriads 
of  unseen  beings,  are  enjojring  their  new-bom  exiatence ; 
and  hailing  wiUi  inarticulate  voice,  the  Power  which  gave 
them  birth.  Is  there  a  time  when  we  can  better  learn  the 
goodness  of  the  universal  God.  Is  it  not  wise  to  go  abroad 
into  nature,  and  associate  His  name  with  everj^  thing 
which  at  this  season  delights  the  eye  and  gratifies  the 
heart.— Alison. 


No  man  is  so  fbolish  but  he  may  p,ve  another  good  counsel 
sometimes ;  and  no  man  is  so  wise  but  he  may  easily  err, 
if  he  will  take  no  other's  counsel  but  his  own. — ^Ben 

JoifSON. 

LONDON : 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,  WR8T  fiTIRAND. 
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SKETCHES  ai?  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

PART  THE  FIRST, 


SLOW  PROGRESS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  AND  OF 
DISCOVERY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  assertion,  startling  perhaps  to  some  of  our  travellers, 
vfho  may  have  explor^  remote  regions  in  quest  of  the 
-wonders  of  nature,  or  the  monuments  of  ait,  that  our 
knowledge  of  Scotland  is  recent  and  inadequate,  may  be 
verified  by  any  one  disposed  to  undertake  a  tour  of  some 
months  on  the  continent,  and  among  the  islands,  of  that 
interesting  portion  of  the  kingdom  and  it  may  be  ex- 
plained not  only  by  the  old  trite  truism,  that  we  are  usually 
better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  other  countries  than  of 
our  own,  but  by  brief  reference  to  its  peculiar  causes  in 
the  instance  of  Scotland;  the  slow  advance  of  improvement, 
and  yet  slower  progress  of  discovery  in  that  country. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
to  which  the  mighty  exertions  and  extensive  empire  of 
this  nation  must  be,  under  Providence,  chiefly  attributed, 
is  comparatively  an  event  of  recent  occurrence.  Till  the 
federal  junction  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  James  the 
Firsty  they  were  perpetitally  involved  in  hostilities,  and  the 
siat»  of  Scotland  was  one  of  miserable  anarchy  and 
conftfsfoti,  resulting  fr&m  the  long  minorities  of  her  kings, 
and  the  imtabifitv  of  the  royal  authority.  Tho  last  clan- 
battle  in  the  LowUmd$  was  fousht  in  1598.  The  metropolis 
of  Seottend  was  ftt  this  period  a  httge  fortress,  in  which 
th«r  fiobles  atnd  gentry  were  penned  up  in  floors,  or  flats, 
pilled  upon  each  other  to  the  lieight  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
stories;  crflen  stahiing  the  pavement  of  their  prison-house 
wilh  bloodtf  shed  in  their  fierce  and  nnrestrained  eon- 
UnHwM.  The  TradUkmi  iff  EdtfOmryk^  psblished  1^ 
Chaftibeni,  WeTl  iHnstrvte  m§  lawless  state  of  soeie^r; 
n^hilsf  both  the  bof^  wars  and  domestie  fondt  of  the 
Sk^eefa  liKVe  derived  eslelMily  fr&m  inmortal  vers«.  The 
Ump  of  «ntic|iiity»  wlrieh  had  hmn  eonflned  hilherto  within 
the  ssierel  recesses  of  the  ssipiilefaiey  tn/ta  irhicfa  it  oeeo- 
skrtMlly  Mttitled  timtm  hM^  |ls«tts^  disclosed  at  length 
by  tlw  spsl)  of  the  creol  Sndtanter  cf  the  Norths  shone 
f^/Hk  irith  a  bfsfro  imch  Ikfstrtened  for  a  whfle  i9  eelipM 
Huf  d*y« 

If  0  earthrly  iaM6  biased  e'sr  M  bfML 
It  sboM  Irke  besten'*  tmm  blsased  bfM^ 

And  iMtfii«f  hem  lEe  Umh, 
SnioVd  Ike  iiiettli*t  ^owl  and  rinus  pale, 
Dasced  mk  fK«  dark^ew'd  wamer^  laaiU 

And  kiBs'd  im  wat  lug  phuMr, 

At  lbs  close  ^  th#  s^eiil«sAth  e^ntnrf ,  (h#  teate  of  the 
lowlands  was  more  wTBrfehed  than  any  fmrt  of  Iieluid  at 
the  present  dtLj :  containing,  aecoiding  to  a  credible  witness, 
f  leteher  of  Baltoun,  out  of  a  small  pGpttktion»  no  less 
thaa  200,00»  vagrants^  Kving  in  misery,  riot«  snid  erime. 
The  final  hfcotporation  of  England  and  9«oCkind,  by  the 
Union  of  Itlif  rVMfoved  the  remaining  obstacles  to  thcr 
free  rfftenourse  of  the  t#o  oottntries,  aira  to  the  extension 
of  the  benefits  of  commeroer,  and  of  general  impiwemoiit 
to  Scotland.  But»  unhappily^  the  ememsy  of  this  measure 
was  long  retfltrded  by  the  nnsettted  i^te  of  the  Highlanda, 
BO  less  ihiin  by  the  Mm  whieh  nmst  always  attend  ik» 
tranaitiotf  of  a  people  mm  one  stage  of  eivili^aticn  to 
ftnother.  Tin  the  Union  in  17K  the  Highlands  oould  be 
scarcely  eensidored  an  integral  portion  of  the  kfngdon^ 
Those  countries  and  the  Islands  were  goremed  by  inde^ 
pendent  ehieftaine,  exercising  •  nixed  mdea  of  fovdal 
and  patriaftehal  sovereignty  $  eotnttitting  depredations  and 
levying  war  open  each  other^s  tsvritoriesy  often  defVing  the 
royal  sceptm,  itnd  when  tnlsfngaied  again  ncoverBig  their 
«Qthorify.  So  lat^  as  IfitH,  alMfiit  the  period  of  otir  revo- 
hition^  u  efan'battlo  wae  foog ht  in  the  Jfiighkmd§*  The 
fsbef^oM  of  171^  ind  174^  snceeeded;  and  oven  alter 
1 74^^  bandits  and  onlkws  infovtod  the  Hi^dilands,  and  wer» 
oxovmied^  A  tfonediaiory  peikrr  fotlowod  9ie  rigimos  mea^ 
fMfm  #hicf»  had  been  adopcod  by  iho  Brltbh  gov emttient 
fotf  the  strppte^sioff  of  tiieso  disordon  s  and  at  the  eoni* 
iiieneenMnt  of  the  rolg^  of  Cfoiorf o  tho  Tfairdy  «n  Mfpfefona 
eirft  for  9<tortaiid,  tiMH  ofiumtry  bofSA  to  pwtyMto  steadily 
in  tho  twnefila  wtdfiiiitiotmlon  had  opotiod  to  lis  grasp,  ik 
Ihe  pvogteso  of  iniprovoflMnt  M  tiib  period,  a  onrioos  and 
instmetito  rtfeardf  on^led,  L^4i4r$  ri$ptMng  ik0  Trad^f 
Mamun^  9re.  t^Mintmrgk  in  17tfJ,  Mdthes  ikaip^fM, 
issued  from  the  press  in  1793,  from  which  a  few  passages 
may  be  extracted. 


"In  1763— Edinburgh  was  almost  entirely  confined 
within  the  city  walls.    The  suburbs  were  of  small  extent. 

"In  1763— People  of  quality  and  fashion  lived  in 
houses,  which,  in  1 783,  were  inhabited  by  tradesmen,  or 
by  people  in  humble  and  ordinary  life.  The  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  Tinwald's  house  was  possessed  by  a  French  teaeher 
— Lord  President  Craigie's  house  by  a  rouping-wife  or 
saleswoman  of  old  furniture — and  Lord  Drummore's  house 
was  left  by  a  chairman  for  want  of  accommodation. 

"  In  1 783 — A  eommunicatiott  (townards  the  Castle) 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  City,  was  begun  by  means 
of  an  immense  mound  of  earth,  above  800  feet  in  length, 
across  a  deep  morass,  and  made  passable  for  carriages  in 
three  years.  Whilst  the  mound  was  forming,  it  sunk,  at 
different  periods,  above  80  feet  on  the  west  side,  and  wa:* 
again  filled  up.  Bighteen  hundred  eart-toads  of  earth, 
from  the  foundations  d  the  houses  then  digging  in  the 
New  Town,  were  (upon  an  average)  laid  upon  this  mound 
every  day.  This  is  a  work  tmnvalled  by  any  but  Alexander 
the  Great's  at  Tvre. 

**  In  1763— The  revenue  of  the  pe8(<«iBce  of  Edinburgh 
was  £11,942  per  annum. 

**  In  1 783— The  same  revenue  was  upwards  of  £40,000, 
and  is  since  much  increased. 

"In  1763— There  were  two  stage-eoaehes,  with  three 
horses«  a  coachman,  and  postilion  to  each  coach,  which 
went  to  the  port  of  Leith,  (a  mile  and  a  half  distant)  every 
honr,  front  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  nigh^  and 
consumed  a  full  honr  upon  the  r(Md.  Tkrare  were  no  otli^r 
stage-Cbochet  in  Scotland,  except  one,  which  set  out  onoe  a 
month  for  London,  and  it  was  from  iaf€h€  t&  tifietm  days 
upon  the  journey.  * 

"  la  1783«^There  were  five  or  six  stage-eiwelieo  la  Leifh 
overy  half  hma,  which  ran  it  in  fifteen  minvtes.  Dnyn, 
who  opened  the  magnificent  hotels  in  the  New  Town,  was 
the  fliac  pBrsoB  who  attempted  a  stage-coach  to  Dalkeith, 
a  vilkige  six  miles  distant.  There  are  now  slagoeenchas, 
fliosy  and  diligences  to  every  considerable  town  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  many  of  them  two,  three,  four,  and  ih"a:  to 
London  theiv  were  no  less  than  sixty  stage-coaches  aonthly, 
or  fiftoen  ovary  week,  and  they  reached  the  capital  in  four 
days:  and*  In  1786,  two  of  these  stage-coaches  (whidi  set 
out  doily)  leaehed  London  in  sixty  hours,  by  the  ssnne  road 
that  required  twelve  or  sixteen  days  for  the  estaUishod 
eoaehinI763. 

**  In  1763-^The  hackney-ooaohes  in  Edinburgh  wens  fbw 
in  mimber,  andperhaps  the  worst  of  the  kind  in  Britain. 

"  In  ]789^Tne  number  of  hackney-coaches  was  more 
than  tripled,  and  they  were  the  handsomest  carriages^  and 
bad  the  best  horses  of  any,  without  exception,  in  Emope. 
In  1700,  many  elegant  hackney-chariots  were  added. 

**  lo  1763 — ^Literary  property,  or  authors  acquiring 
nonej  by  their  writings,  was  haidly  known  in  Scotland: 
David  Hume  and  Dr.  Robertson  had  indeed,  a  very  few 
years  before,  sold  some  of  their  works,  the  one,  ft  part  of 
the  Ilistery  of  Britain,  for  £200;  the  other,  the  History 
of  Scotkmd,  fcff  £600;— each  two  vols,  in  quarto. 

•*ln  17^— The  value  of  literary  property  was  carried 
higher  by  the  Seota  than  ever  was  known  among  any  peo- 
^e.  David  Hurae  reeeived  £5000  for  the  remainder  of  his 
History  of  Britain:  and  Dr«  Robertson,  for  his  second 
work,  r<weived  £4500. 

"  In  1786^A  Chamber  of  Comnieroa  was  constituted 
by  ro^at  charter,  for  protecting  and  encouraging  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interesU  of  the  country.  This 
institntion  has  led  the  public  attention  to  many  useftil 
oljjects,  and  has  obtained  many  salutary  regulations  and 
btwi  respecting  the  general  commerce  of  the  conntry 

*^  There  isas  no  law,  in  Scotland,  making  the  wilful 
tinkina  of  ships  a  eajHtal  erimSf  till  obtained  hy  meanM  of 
this  chamber 

^  In  1763^Th«  stock  of  die  Society  for  propagating 
Christisn  Knowledge  aneontod  to  £30,000.  In  1798  the- 
sumo  Hoek  amounted  to  about  £100,000. 

"  In  1703— The  number  of  stadems  at  the  asllege  of 
Edinburgh  was  abont  500« 

''If*  179]--Thami»berofftodeitfiaaC0i«dlntb6Sfi4lMe 
IkmIis  was  125^.    And  in  1708  the  minibor  was  \m* 

In  17^3— ^Theie  were  two  newspapeis,  printed  in  very 
small  folio,  and  the  advertisements  in  each  war*  firom  ten 
to  twenty. 
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**ln  1790— There  were  four  ettablished  newspapers; 
and  in  1792  sin  newspapers. 

"  In  1 763 — ^There  were  396  four-wheeled  carnages  entered 
to  pay  duty,  and  462  two-wheeled  carriages. 

'*  In  1790 — ^There  were  1427  four-wheeled  carriages  en- 
tered to  pay  duty,  and  462  two-wheeled:  and  of  wains  and 
carts  6450.  Till  of  late  the  wains  and  carts  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

"  In  1763 — ^Few  coaches  or  chaises  were  made  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  nobility  and  gentry,  in  general,  brought 
their  carriages  from  London;  and  Paris  was  reckoned  the 
place  in  Europe  where  the  most  elegant  carriages  were 
constructed. 

»  *'  In  1783 — Coaches  and  chaises  were  constructed  as 
elegantly  in  Edinburgh  as  any  where  in  Europe ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  stronger  and  cheaper.  Many  were  yearly 
exported  to  Petersburgh,  and  the  cities  on  the  Baltic;  and 
there  was,  in  1783,  an  order  from  Paris  to  a  coachmaker 
in  Edinburgh,  for  1000  crane-necked  carriages,  to  be 
executed  in  three  years.  This  trade  has  since  greatly 
increased. 

"In  1763 — ^Therewas  no  such  pinfesaion  known  as  a 
haberdasher. 

"In  1783 — ^The  pmfesaion  of  a  haberdasher  (which  in- 
cludes manv  trades,  the  mercer,  the  milliner,  the  linen- 
draper,  the  natter,  the  hosier,  the  glover,  and  many  others), 
was  nearly  the  most  common  in  town;  and  they  haye  since 
multiplied  greatly. 

"In  1763— There  was  no  such  profession  known  as  a 
perfumer:  barbers  and  wig-makers  were  numeroas,  and 
were  in  the  order  of  decent  burgesses :  hair-dressers  were 
few,  and  hardly  permitted  to  dress  hair  on  Sundays;  and 
many  of  them  voluntarily  declined  it. 

"  in  1783 — Perfumers  had  splendid  shops  in  every  prin- 
cipal street :  some  of  them  advertised  the  keeping  of  bears, 
to  kill  occasionally,  for  greasing  ladies*  and  gentlemen's 
hair,  as  superior  to  any  other  animal  fat,  Hair-iiressers 
were  more  than  tripled  in  number.  There  was  a  professor 
who  advertised,  A  Hair-dressing  Academy,  and  gave 
lectures  on  that  noble  and  useful  art 

"In  1763,  and  for  some  years  after— There  was  one  ship 
that  made  an  annual  voyage  to  Petersburgh;  and  never 
brought  tallow,  if  any  other  cargo  offered.  Three  tons  of 
tallow  were  imported  into  Leith  in  1763,  which  came  from 
Newcastle. 

"In  1783— The  ships  from  Lcilh  and  the  Firth  of  Forth 
to  the  Baltic  amounted  to  some  hundreds.  They  made  two 
voyages  in  the  year,  and  sometimes  three.  In  1786,  above 
2500  tons  of  tallow  were  imported  directly  from  the  Baltic 
into  Leith.  The  importation  of  Baltic  goods  into  Leith  is 
surpassed  by  only  one,  or  at  most  two  ports  in  Britain. 

"  In  1763 — ^A  stranger  coming  to  Edinburgh  was  obliged 
to  put  up  at  a  dirty  uncomfortable  inn,  or  to  remove  to 
private  lodgings.  There  was  no  such  place  as  an  hotel ; 
the  word  indeed  was  not  known,  or  was  only  intelligible  to 
piersons  acquainted  with  the  French. 

"  In  1 783 — A  stranger  might  have  been  accommodated, 
not  only  comfortably,  but  most  elegantly,  at  many  public 
hotels;  and  the  person  who,  in  1763,  was  obliged  to  put  up 
with  accommodation  little  better  than  that  of  a  waggoner 
or  carrier,  may  now  be  lodged  like  a  prince,  and  command 
every  luxury  of  life.'* 

It  were  to  be  desired  that  the  progress  of  morals  and  of 
religion,  according  to  this  statement,  had  kept  pace  with 
that  of  wealth  during  the  period  adverted  to  by  our  author. 
The  other  principal  towns  of  Scotland  shared  in  the 
spreading  improvement.  An  account  of  Aberdeen,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago,  informs  us  that  the  first  four- 
wheeled  carriage  kept  in  that  city  or  its  neighbourhood, 
impeared  about  seventy  years  previous.  In  1763,  two  post- 
chaises  were  set  up,  and  about  1770,  the  first  stage-coach 
tan  between  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  Vessels  that 
earned  passengers  to  London,  seldom  performed  more  than 
four  or  five  of  these  voyases  within  the  year :  at  the  time 
of  our  author,  three  sailed  every  week,  besides  steam- 
yessels. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Scotland  in  1T73,  the  only 
httel  in  Edinburgh  was  the  inn  in  the  gfrass-market,  the 
present  resort  of  stage-waggons.  The  occasional  asperity 
of  the  remarks  of  thtft  eminent  writer  in  his  celebrated 
tow  to  the  Hebrides,  admits  of  much  palliation  from  the 
r«al  state  of  the  country  at  that  time,  the  want  of  accom- 
modation, the  difficulty  of  travelling,  and  especially  the 
tiDsuitableness  of  the  season  which  he  and  his  companion 
•elected  for  a  Hebridean  excursiont  no  less  than  from  the 


infirmities  of  his  bodily  firame,  and  the  violenee  done  to  his 
established  habits.  The  publication  of  his  work,  and  the 
notoriety  of  his  sarcasms,  proved  in  no  slight  degree  advan- 
tageous. The  Scotch  recognised  the  sterling  worth  of 
their  learned  visiter,  amidst  the  occasional  rouehness  of 
his  manners,  and  severity  of  his  language:  tney  were 
gratified  by  the  enthusiasm  which  led  him  to  their  moors 
and  islands,  and  by  his  genuine  admiration  of  their 
hereditary  virtues,  and  they  nave  ever  since  planted  trees 
on  hill,  dale,  rock,  and  island,  with  vindictive  alacrity. 

The  progress  of  improvement  was  much  aeoelerated  by 
the  publication  of  the  StoHsHcal  Survey  of  Scotland 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century :  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  contributors  to  the  stock  of  valu- 
able information  which  it  contains,  chiefly  clergy,  and  of 
the  industry  of  the  compiler.  Sir  John  Sinclair.  If  is 
unfortunately  inaccurate ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  ori- 
ginal papers,  in  opposition,  it  is  said,  to  the  advice  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  ronders  it  impossible  to  distinguish  those 
portions  of  the  work  on  which  dependence  may  be  placed. 

To  Sir  John  Sinclair  also  Scotland  is  much  indebted  for 
his  exertions  in  encouraging  the  improvement  of  africul- 
tnre,  which  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century:  and  the  Lothian  husbandry  has  at  length  clothed 
with  opulence  and  renown  those  fields  which  were  once 
overgrown  with  weeds,  or  overrun  by  marauders,  whilst 
the  application  of  the  produce  of  the  tea  coasts  has  ferti- 
lized unprofitable  moors,  and  industry  has  even  extorted 
the  rude  subsistence  of  the  mountaineer  from  the  inter- 
stices of  his  rugged  rocks.  The  extension  of  sheep-fkrming 
which  drew  forth  the  violent  resistance  or  sentimentu 
lamentations  of  those  who  clung  to  the  old  system,  under 
the  influence  of  mistaken  philanthropy  or  poetical  illusion, 
has  clad  with  flocks,  lonely  moors  and  forests,  over  which 
in  olden  time 

The  hunter  of  deer  and  tlie  warrior  rode 
To  his  hi  lb  that  encircle  the  sea: 

whilst  the  planting  of  trees,  encouraged  by  the  war  price 
of  timber,  and  the  improved  taste  of  the  people,  no  less 
than  by  Dr.  Johnson's  jokesy  has  been  carried  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  on  islands  on  which  it  waa 
supposed  that  trees  would  not  grow. 

Tne  introduction  of  the  larch  into  Scotland  in  the  mid* 
die  of  last  century,  has  proved  eminently  advantageous  as 
well  as  ornamental  to  the  country.  The  forests  of  larch 
which  have  sprung  up,  have  literally  changed  the  face  of 
many  parts  of  it.  The  noxious  property  of  the  fir  in 
destroying  vegetation  does  not  belong  to  the  larch :  and 
sheep  may  pasture  beneath  its  shade :  whilst  its  timber 
contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  British  navy.  The  Duke 
of  Athd,  whose  celebrated  pair  of  larch-trees  aft  Dunkeld* 
were  the  first  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  who  in  a  single 
year  planted  six  milUons  of  these  trees,  enjoyed  the  grati- 
fication not  only  of  seeing  a  frigate  built  oi  the  timber 
from  his  own  estate,  and  bearing  hia  name,  but  of  being 
informed  by  Government  in  the  winter  of  1828,  when 
applied  to  for  materials  for  its  repairs,  that  afler  being 
employed  during  seven  years  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
America,  and  Africa,  it  needed  little;  whereas  another 
frigate,  fitted  out  at  the  same  time  and  built  of  oak,  though 
its  voyages  had  not  been  so  trying,  required  much. 

The  universid  diff'usion  of  improvement  throughout 
Scotland,  as  in  most  countries,  dates  principally  fh>m  the 
introduction  or  extension  of  roads.  Roads  were,  indeed, 
carried  fkr  into  the  Highlands  during  the  last  century* 
before  the  pacification  of  those  regions,  for  the.  military 
purpose  of  controUing  their  inhabitants,  as  their  designatmn 
imports.  The  state  of  communication  previoua  to  that 
time  has  been  celebrated  in  the  well-known  couplet: 

Had  yoa  seen  these  roads  before  thev  were  made, 

You  would  lift  up  both  hands  and  bleii  Geaeral  Vf  ade. 


Early  in  the  present  century,  roads,  the  cost  of  which  haa 
been  divided  equally  between  government  and  the  pro- 
prietors through  whose  estates  they  pass*  have  been 
extended  to  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isle  of  Sky,  conveying  the  cattle  of  the 
Long  Island  of  Sutherlandshire  and  the  other  Nortl^ 
Highlands,  to  Uie  rich  pastures  and  productive  markets  of 
England.  Mr.  Telford,  in  his  evidence  appended  to  the 
Parliamentary  Report  on  Roads,  in  1828,  states  Uiat, 
between  Dunkeld,  at  the  southern  entrance  into  the  High* 
lands,  and  Thurso  on  the  north  coast,  a  distance  of  234 
miles,  heretofore  including  six  ferries  nearly  impassable, 
there  is  now  a  very  good  mail-coach  road,  accommodated 
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vith  •XMUent  bridges,  witbont  ■  ■insle  brrj.  The  lame 
Report  bUb^oi,  thai  tbe  Glaigow  and  Carlisle  Road  waa 
BO  uearly  impa*««b1e  in  IBIS,  u  to  oblige  the  Poit-Office 
to  threaten  to  withdraw  the  mail.  In  the  single  eount;  of 
Aberdeen,  it  ii  calculated  by  the  author  already  alluded 
to,  that  half  a  million  sterling  bad  been  expended  on 
nadi,  tince  1 797  to  the  period  at  which  he  wrote. 

The  fluheriei  have  propurtionably  thriven,  and  have  been 
•itabliabed  where  they  were  before  unknown  on  the 
northern  eoaits  of  Scotland.  Enterprising  individual! 
have  punued  the  early  rich  heirings  of  the  deep  along  the 
coast*  of  Sutberland«hire,  and  obtained  at  Hamburgh,  the 
premium  on  the  first  caught  and  prepared  awarded  by  that 
city.  Whilst  on  the  weslem  coast  of  Caithness,  the  town 
of  Pulteney  has  been  added  to  that  oF  Wick,  founded,  as 
it  waa  said  of  Amsterdam  by  a  Dutch  historian,  on  the 
bones  of  herrings:  and  many  thousands  of  men  and 
Women  are  annually  employed,  where  a  few  straggling 
flabermen  previously  earned  a  precarious  subsistence. 

The  cultivation  of  kelp  enriched,  as  its  failure  has 
Ij^ured  or  ruined,  many  of  the  maritime  proprietors.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  discaurag«ment  to  aeri- 
eulture  and  the  fisheries  occasioned  by  the  ample  hut 
nncertain  proflts  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  this  weed, 
may  not  have  counterl^lanced  the  partial  wealth  which  it 
yielded.  The  progresa  of  manufactures  in  the  large  western 
towns  has  much  contributed  to  national  prosperity. 

Education,  formerly  confined  chiefly  to  the  Lowland* 
and  central  Highlands,  has  been  extended  by  the  Gaelic 
School  Society,  and  the  schools  formed  by  the  General 
AasemUy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  the  Hebrides, 
Orkney,  .and  Shetland.  Whilst  the  parliamenlarv  grant 
for  the  erection  of  churches  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  ScoUand,  has  poured  back  on  many  a  beniBhted  district 
that  light  iMiich,  Aoooiding  to  history,  originuly  emanated 
ftom  the  nuctoaries  of  lona  and  Oransay,   - 

To  the  full  devekpement  of  the  resotuces  of  Scotland,' 
the  discovery  of  steam  has  supplied  a  main  stimulant.  To 
its  eigantio  power,  the  physical  obstacles  to  communication 
and  intercouna  have  in  a  great  measure  yielded:  and  it  i* 
not  posaiblB  to  foresee  die  economical  and  social  changes 
which  may  y;et  result  ttom  its  introduction  in  that  country.; 
Without  anticipating  the  realization  of  the  picturesquel 
or  poetieal  fiction*  of  Hiss  Hartinean  or  Hr.  Hacaulay ; 
without  unreostiDg  the  gulls  of  Garvelooh,  and  peopling 
ill  lonely  rocks  with  amorous  swains,  with  geese,  and  ev~ 
witb  swine,  or  imagining  the  rise  of  a  new  Liverpool 
the  Hebrides,  we  may  hazard  the  assertion  that  tne  i 
provement  of  Scotland  may  yet  be  long  in  progress.  To 
pbiem  iti  stages,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 


SCOTTISH  TOURISTS. 
Totracethepro^eu  ofdueootry  in  Scotland  is  no  matter 
of  antiquarian  research.  In  16B8.  Sacheverel,  Governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  sent  to  the  Hebrides,  narrowly 
escaping  shipwreck  on  his  voyage,  for  the  purpose,  not  of 
exploring  the  wonder*  with  which  terror  and  superstition 
had  invested  these  islands,  but  of  superintending  the 
operations  of  the  divers  employed  to  fish  for  the  treasures 
~ihich,  it  was  thought,  were  contained  in  a  sunken  vessel 
irroneously  suppowd  to  have  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
Armada.  He  possessed  taste,  and  described  with  graphic 
skill  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour 
where  his  errand  conducted  him ;  and,  unfortunately,  little 
else.  There  is  an  old  description  of  the  Hebrides  by 
Munro,  Dean  of  the  Isles,  known  to  ui  chiefly  b^  the 
ouotatiDns  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  social  condition  ot 
those  Islands,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
and  8t  Kilda,  Martin  depicted  in  1716.  Whilst  that  of 
the  Northern  Highlands  m  the  interval  between  the  two 
rebellions,  was  much  more  minutely  detailed  by  an  English 
Officer,  stationed  at  the  garrison  of  Fort  St  Geore;e,  in  a 
work  entitled,  Lettert  Jnm  a  Genttemm  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  to  hit  Fritnd  in  Lortdon,  afterwards  edited  by 
Jamieson;  the  grand  magazine  from  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  General  Stuart  of  Giarth,  and  other  writers,-  have 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  manner*  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  regions,  at  the  period  in  question. 

The  natural  phenomena  of  the  country  did  not  attract 
his  attention,  unless  we  except  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
made  by  himself  and  some  of  his  brother  officers,  to 
ascend  Ben  Nevis ;  from  which  they  retreated  in  discom- 
fiture and  consternation.  Of  the  scenery  of  Scotland,  at 
least  of  that  of  its  coasts  and  islands,  little  or  nothing  was 
known  till  the  accidental  discovery  of  StaOa,  b^  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  the  course  of  his  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe,  to  which  publicity  was  given  by  Pennant,  in  his 
account  of  the  memorable  tours  which  he  perfbrmed  in 
1769  and  1773,  visiting  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  and 
many  of  the  Western  Isles.  Johnson,  in  the  following 
year  traced  and  described  the  remnants  of  the  old  natri- 
arcbal  system,  the  influence  of  which  yet  survivea  th« 
forfeited  autboriW  of  the  clue&:  and  hi*  gemus  invested 
with  a  halo  of  glory  the  mists  which  had  gathered  around 
the  tombs  and  temples  of  lona. 

Scotland  now  became  an  object  of  interest  J  and  no 
portion  of  the  globe,  perhaps,  has  more  employed  the  pen  of 
tourisU.  Dr.  Clarke  visited  St.  Kilda;  and  it  is  gratirying 
to  recollect,  that  his  adventurous  wing  first  tried  its  strengu 
among  our  own  islands.  The  exclusion  of  our  traveileia 
I  from  a  large  part  of  the  conliiient  during  the  late  wsic. 
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plithments  amonf;  the  few  pili^rimi  who  wonhipped  the 
God  of  Nature,  at  Ihe  thrine  of  their  patron  saint.  The 
Qkarlrrlt/  Review  telli  u«,  in  1809,  in  it*  very  first  num- 
ber, that  it  would,  perhaps,  h«  somewhat  difficult  to  bring 
U)  news  from  Scotland.  One  of  the  first  shafts  of  that 
redoubtable  critic,  was  levelled  at  Scottish  tourists :  and 
the)^  are  warned  against  Riving  to  thi 
Summer,  Hemoraudk  M  Margate, 
Brighton  I 

But  the  spell  which  had  ever  bound  ns  (him  oui  evlf 
f  outh  to  the  elaasie  regions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Where  each  old  poetic  mouDtaia, 
Inspiralian  brotlics  arcimd ; 
Taight  still  haTO   been  wanting  to  Seotluid,  but  Ibr  the 
waving  of  that  magic  wand,  which  at  the  very  moment  at 
which  our  countrymen  shaped  their  reluctant  course  to  the 
regions  of  the  mist,  suddenly  invested  its  mountains  and 
glens,  and  rivers  and  islands,  with  the  blended  charms 
which   grmphic  description,   poetical  inspiration,   splendid 
fiction,  and  hiatorical  associations  can  impart  to  the  grand 
and  various  productions  of  Nature. 

The  poetry  of  Scotland  had  powerftilly  addressed  itself 
to  the  itnagination  and  the  feelings  of  every  soul  capable 
of  appreciating  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  pathetic: 
but  it  had  not  yet  identified  itself  with  the  particular 
scenes  with  which  its  subjects  were  associated:  it  needed 
vet  a  local  habitation.  The  caves  of  SlafTa  became  linked 
by  name  with  the  majestic  but  vague  fictions  of  Ossian; 
but  the  dusky  heights  of  HoT^'em,  the  kirk  of  AHowsy, 
or  the  braCs  of  Yarrow,  attracted  as  little  attention  as  Loch 
Katrine,  notwithstanding  the  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  of  that  lake  by  the  industrious  minister  of  Aber- 
foyte.  It  was  necessary,  that  the  outlines  of  the  features 
of  Nature  should  be  accurately  delineated,  as  well  as  the 
glow  of  colouring  supplied,  by  the  pencil  of  poetry,  ere 
Scotland  could  stand  fbrth,  as  she  did  at  the  bidding'of  her 
patriot  bard. 

In  living  portnitura  displayed. 
Then  flocked  our  travellers  to  Ihe  scenes  of  bis  fictions, 
with  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  pilgrims  resorting  to  some 
hallowed  shrine.  The  year  after  the  publicatiou  of  The 
J,ady  of  the  Lake,  sixty  carriages  found  their  way  to  the 
Trosachs,  where  no  vehicle  of  this  description  had  been 
previously  seen.  A  coach  ran  to  Roslin,  and  an  inn  was 
established  there,  when  the  exquisitely  pathetic  diige  of 
Rosabelle,  in  the  Lay  of  the  Latt  Miiulrel,  had  directed  the 
stream  of  curiouty  loore  paitioulariy  (o  (hat  romaDtic  spot. 


Nor  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  contribnte  little  to  oar  know- 
ledge  of  Scotland  as  a  trmiellrr.  It  i*  in  this  character 
that  we  must  at  present  recognise  him.  His  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  to  Orkney,  and  to  Shetland,  in  the  execrise  of 
his  Aiiietion  as  a  Commissioner  of  Northern  Lights,  which 

Save  birth  to  the  Lord  of  the  Itle*  and  the  PtraU,  intro- 
uced  to  popular  notice  the  sublime  scenery  and  splendid 
caves  of  Sky,  the  rocks  of  Eribol,  Orkney,  and  Shetland. 
But  the  cin:le  within  which  his  spells  chiefly  operated,  and 
within  which  the  curiosity  of  our  tourists  chieUj  sought  ita 
gratification,  excluded,  except  in  the  instances  alluded  tOi 
the  outer  and  less-known  regions  of  the  country.  It  waa 
not  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  that  tha 
porphyritia  precipices  of  the  Scuir  of  Eig  were  mado 
known  by  Playfikir:  many  years  subsequently  elapsed, 
before  the  stately  portals  of  the  Brischemish  Hill  under 
which  Johnson  and  his  mora  inquisitive  companion  had 
unconsciously  slept;  tbePoint  of  IJuin.and  the  magnificent 
basaltic  walls  of  the  Shiont  Isles,  were  described  or  de- 
lineated by  Haculloch  or  Daniel.  The  very  names  of 
these  and  many  other  place*,  doubtless  grate  harsh  discord 
in  the  ears,  or  awaken  the  dreams  of  fancy  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  readers ;  and  the  popular  knowledge  of 
Scouand  is  as  imperfect,  as  it  is  recent.  No  single  author 
can  supply  a  comprehensive  view  of  these  objects  on  which 
we  seek  to  be  informed. 

The  common  Tourists'  Guide*  nach  not  beyond  Sky,  or 
the  Caledonian  Cansl ;  and  these  limits  are  rarely  passed  by 
the  multitude  of  published  tours.  Mr.  Macullocn's  account 
of  the  Hebrides,  the  result  of  several  expeditions  to  these 
Islands,  is  the  best  which  has  appeared :  but  the  information 
is  partial,  and  unfortunately,  so  overloaded  with  adventitious 
matter,  that  few  but  the  learned  will  search  it  out;  and 
often,  when  our  curiosity  is  excited  by  the  announcement 
of  his  arrival  on  some  island  which  had  been  reached  not 
without  difficulty  and  peril,  our  eyes,  straining  to  the  full 
extent  of  vision,  are  suddenly  blinded  by  the  dust  of  a 
hundred  (olios. 

Daniel's  views  of  the  British  Coaita,  a  work,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  is  no  less  spirited  than  the  design,  is  tha 
only  picturesque  tour  which  supplies  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  grand  and  varied  scenery  of  the  Coasts  and  Inlands 
of  Scotland.  ln(brmation  respecting  parts  of  the  country, 
whether  the  Hebrides,  or  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  Isles, 
or  particular  counties,  mav  be  gathered  from  Macdonald, 
Barry,  Edmonstone,  Mackenzie,  and  innumerable  other 
writers;  and  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  roads,  ' 
bridges,  agriculture,  and  fisheries  of  the  country,  the  Par- 
liamentary Reports  nay  be  consulted. 

A  gaietleer  on  a  small  scale,  condensing  in  alphabetieal 
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airangement,  the  substanee  of  mncli  information,  ooUeeted 
ttom  such  sources,  has  been  lately  published  by  Chambers ; 
and  a  statistical  workt  founded  on  the  plan  of  that  already 
alluded  to,  is  in  progress,  and  if  ably  eondu-^ted,  will  prove 
the  most  invaluable  repository  of  our  stock  of  knowledge. 
But  very  few  readers  can  find  leisure  or  opportunity  for 
such  reading;  and  still  fewer,  obtain  it  at  the  cost  of  time, 
fi&tigue,  and  occasional  peril,  to  which  Scotch  touring  is 
liable. 

The  author  of  the  following  Sketches,  therefore,  commits 
the  following  extracts  ftom  his  Journal  of  bis  Tours  in 
Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  years  1827  and  1829, 
CO  the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Maaazine,  in  the  belief  that 
the  information  which  he  collected,  and  for  the  accuracy  of 
which  he  holds  himself  responsible,  except  where  he  quotes 
4'om  other  tourists,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  its  readers. 
The  want  of  romantic  and  more  stirring  interest,  which 
adventures  in  remote  regions  usually  excite,  may  be  com- 
pensated for,  by  the  gratification  which  the  consciousness 
of  possession  affords  to  us  whilst  contemplating  the  trea- 
•ures,  or  exploring  the  resources  of  our  own  country. 

One  serious  impediment  to  travelling  in  Scotland  has 
been  removed  by  the  publication  of  the  large  and  accurate 
map  of  Arrowsmith,  which  unfortunately,  however,  does 
not  include  the  Isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  the 

general  improvement  of  maps  of  more  portable  dimensions, 
^ur  ancestors  knew  as  little  of  the  geography  of  Scotland 
as  they  did  of  its  scenery.  Dr.  Joluison,  whilst  severely 
censurine  Boethius,  a  Scotch  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  his  error  in  extending  Loch  Ness  to  six  times 
its  re&l  breadth,  describes  Mull  as  an  island  not  broken  by 
lifters,  nor  shot  into  promontories,  but  as  a  solid,  compact 
mass,  of  breadth  nearly  equal  to  its  length.  Whereas  the 
real  s^ape  of  this  large  island  resembles  that  of  a  wasp, 
so  df'jply  indented  is  it  by  arms  of  the  sea,  which  nearly 
meet  in  its  centre.  He  justly  adds,  that  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  larger  islands  iheie  was  then  no  knowledge  approach- 
ing to  exactness. 

An  error  of  geography  is  speedily  discovered  by  a 
pedestrian,  and  often  by  painful  experience:  the  transpo- 
aition  of  a  place  to  the  distance  of  six  miles,  perhaps, 
occasioning  an  extra  day  or  night  walk  over  high  moun- 
tains and  deep  morasses.  And  by  a  pedestrian  alone  can 
Scotland  be  explored.  The  traveller  s  vocation  in  that 
country  is  amphibious:  he  must  be  unencumbered  by 
carriage,  horse,  or  vessel  of  his  own;  but  depend  on  the 
opportunities  of  proceedingj  which  he  may  chance  to  meet 
with,  doubtless  much  facilitated  by  the  hospitality  and 
friendliness  of  the  people,  and  ppmmand  leisure  and 
patience  sufficient  to  submit  to  the  fatigue  and  privations 
to  which  he  is  occasionally  exposed  by  the  vexatious 
despotism  of  the  elements.  So  free  in  his  power  of 
locomotion,  and  so  fortified  in  spirit,  he  may  ex^joy  a  grati- 
fication to  which  the  tourist  who  rolls  along  the  beaten 
track  of  continental  travellers,  transferred  by  the  tyranny 
of  his  courier  from  the  safe  custody  of  one  set  of  waiters 
and  cicerones  to  another,  is  utteriy  unacquainted.  *'  The 
world  before  him,  and  Providence  for  nis  guide,'*  the 
pedestrian  is  at  liberty  to  shape  his  course  wHerever  curiosity 
may  invite,  or  the  spirit  of  enterprise  may  direct 

CLYDE,  TARBBRT,  HERRING  FISHERY,  INVE- 

RARY,  LOCH  AWE,  DUNOLLY,  SOUND 

OF  MULL,  TOBERMORY. 

Thb  author  of  the  following  sketches,  with  such  intentions, 
Quitted  Glasgow  in  a  steam-vessel,  in  eompany  with  some 
niends,  on  the  19th  July,  1627.  llie  channel  of  the  Clyde, 
for  several  miles  below  Glasgow,  is  narrow,  and  of  little 
depth ;  but  the  want  of  water  has  been  gradually  remedied^ 
by  the  indefiitigable  efforts  of  the  dredging-machiue,  which, 
by  deepening  the  channel,  facilitates  the  approach  of  larger 
vessels  to  Glasgow,  which«  formerly  received  or  discharged 
their  cargoes  Si  Greenock  or  Port  Glasgow.  Hence  this 
instrument  is  significantly  designated  the.  "  Terror  of 
Greenock,**  at  **  Greenock^s  Lament.**  Tlie  vessels  are 
towed  up  the  river  by  steam,  which  originally  rendered  the 
operatioQ  of  tha  dredging-machine  important.  The  narrow 
branch  of  the  outlet  of  tne  Clyde,  called  the  Kyle  of  Bute, 
offers  ito  scenery  worthy  of  notiee ;  but  opens  nobly  on  the 
majestic  heights  of  Arran.  Crossing  the  entrance  of  Loch 
Fine,  we  entered  the  romantic  little  harbour  of  East  Loch 
Tatbeit,  the  head-quarters  of  the  celebrated  herring-fishery. 
The  rode  out-work  of  its  loeki  appamntly  l»uxing  access ; 
the  overhanging  keep  of  its  ruined  castle ;  the  village,  and 
he  innumerablo  fishing-boats  choking  up  every  tiook  and 


creviee,  form  a  seene  ifngnlariy  fnotvret^iie,  Ao  offset  of 
which  is  heightened  by  the  method  in  which  the  fishermen 
hang  their  nets.  A  pole  tra¥or8es  the  foremast,  to  each 
extremity  of  which  is  Aistoned  another,  extending  to  the 
length  of  several  feet  bejRond  the  stem  of  the  boat,  sup- 
ported by  upright  props.  On  these,  as  well  as  on  the  rocks 
and  islets,  the  nets  are  suspended  in  elegant  festoons, 
covering  the  whole  with  sable  drapefv. 

The  transit  to  the  Eastern  Loch  Tarbeit,  in  whieh  ano- 
ther steam-vessel  awaited  us,  is  about  a  mile  distant.  The 
scenery  of  that  deep  inlet  is  beautiful.  Its  soft  outlines 
and  wooded  shores,  oompaied  with  the  rugged  features  of 
the  Eastern  Loch,  exhibit  the  eontrast  <^  a  painting  by 
Claude  to  one  by  jBalvator  Rosa.  The  temporary  closing 
of  the  Crinan  Canal  ooeasioned  die  resumption  of  this  old 
mode  of  communication  with  the  Hebrid^.  The  project 
for  insulating  a  lar^e  part  of  Argyleshire,  and  at  once  con- 
veying the  navigation  of  the  Clyde  in  a  direct  line  to  ti^e 
Hebrides,  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  completion 
of  the  Crinan  Canal,  was  deemed  hazardous,  ana  even 
visionary.  As  a  pecuniary  speculation,  it  may  have  little 
success ;  but  its  effects  as  a  channel  of  intercourae,  com- 
bined with  those  of  steam,  have  been  as  beneficial  as  they 
have  been  remarkable.  The  island  lairds,  who  spent  some- 
times weeks  in  navigating  to  and  from  their  remote  habita- 
tions, or  in  attempting  to  cross  the  numerous  ferries  which 
obstructed  their  land  journeys,  now  enjoy  speedy  inter- 
course with  Glasffow,  Edinbuigh,  and  the  South.  Whilst 
vessels  employed  in  trade  and  the  fisheries  avoid  the  cir- 
cuitous and  perilous  circumnavigation  of  the  Mull  of  Can- 
tvre.  It  was  the  ancient  practice  to  drag  vessels  of  small 
size  across  the  isthmus,  Tarbert  signifyinga  land-passage 
for  boats ;  which  has  been  descried  by  Walter  Scott  as 
having  been  adopted  by  Robert  Bruoe  himself. 

It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free. 
High  raised  above  the  green-wood  tree, 
Ab  on  dry  land  the  galley  moves, 
By  cliA,  and  copse,  and  alder-groyes. 

Ijord  of  ths  hies. 

And  since  the  recent  closing  of  the  Crinan  Canal*  it  has 
been  resumed  by  the  fishermen  of  Barra,  and  other  islands, 
who  rather  than  trust  their  commissions  to  strangen,  per- 
severe in  a  custom  now  gradually  growing  into  disuse,  of 
carrying  the  fish  whieh  they 'catch  to  the  Clyde  markets, 
and  purchasing  the  little  luxuries  and  articles  of  dress 
which  their  slender  profits  command.  A  rail-road  crossing 
the  isthmus,  which  has  been  projected,  would  greatly  faci- 
litate the  transit  of  goods. 

The  violenoe  of  the  conflicting  currents  on  the  western 
coast  of  Argyleshire,  no  less  than  the  defective  outfit  of  the 
steam-vessels  on  their  first  establishment,  rendered  this 
mode  of  navigation  at  firet  uncertain. 

At  midnight  the  paddle  of  our  vessel  was  broken  by  the 
sea,  and  at  nine  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  at  Tarbert.  But  a  day  may  be  very  agreeably  passed 
at  this  interesting  little  port,  which  contains  a  respectable 
inn,  and  a  few  comfortable  lodging-houses  for  the  use  of 
the  salt-water  people,  as  persons  who  visit  the  coast  for  sea- 
bathing are  usually  called  in  these  parts.  A  long  row  of 
low  huts  on  the  shore  attracted  our  notice :  the  interior  of 
one  was  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  belying  the  squalid- 
ness  of  its  exterior.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Society's 
schools ;  or  schools  maintained  by  the  joint  contributions  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  esta- 
blished at  Edinburgh,  which  pays  the  salary  of  the  school- 
mastert  amounting  to  £25;  of  the  heritor  or  landed  pro- 
prietor, on  whose  estate  the  school  is  formed,  who  furoisbcs 
the  house  and  garden ;  end  of  the  scholars  Uiem selves, 
who  pay  certain  fees.  In  this  little  seminary  two  boys 
formed  a  Latin  dasa,  construing  Cadsar  and  Sallust  with 
facility :  and  two,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  an  excise- 
man, and  the  other  of  a  farmer,  both  destined  for  the 
church,  were  studying  Greek. 

To  this  parochial  tuition,  often  extremely  scanty,  the 
fioottish  }K>uths,  not  within  the  reach  of  grammar-schools, 
are  freauently  indebted  for  the  whole  stock  of  classical 
knowledge  which  they  eairy  to  the  Universities. 

Having,  in  frequent  subsequent  visits  to  Tarbert,  directed 
my  attention  to  the  herring-fishery,  I  shall  introduce  here 
a  brief  account  oi  the  habits  of  the  people  employed  in  it. 
The  fishermen  of  Tarbert  and  the  neighbourhood  do  not 
confine  their  operations  to  Lodt  Wme^  hut  extend  th^m 
along  the  western  coast,  even  as  fhr  as  Lewis.  They  do 
not  Carry  their  fish  to  market,  but  adopt  the  more  profitable 
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and  expeditious  method  of  sellhig  them  to  vessels,  in  which 
they  are  cured  and  conveyed  to  various  parts.  They  are 
idao  barrelled  both  at  Tarbert  and  Inverary.  The  outfit  of 
a  boat  is  expensive ;  the  cost  of  it,  including  rigging, 
varies  from  30/.  to  50/.,  and  upwards,  and  may  be  esti- 
mated, on  the  average,  at  40/. :  and  the  price  of  a  set  of 
nets  is  30/.,  or  5/.  to  a  piece  or  barrel,  of  which  six  fbrm  a 
net.  The  usual  length  of  the  boat  is  twenty  feet;  it  is 
built  at  Tarbert,.  Greenock,  or  Rothsay.  It  is  furnished 
with  three  masts,  a  mainsail,  a  foresail,  and  a  jib:  and 
part  of  the  bow  of  the  boat  is  covered  bv  boarding  or  an 
awning,  in  which  bedding  is  placed.  Where  the  awning 
occurs,  it  is  occasionally  removed,  and  instead  of  the  bed- 
ding a  pan  of  coals  is  placed,  on  which  the  fisherman  cooks 
his  provisions  when  in  harbour,  or  at  sea,  when  the  weather 
permits.  Each  boat  is  usually  furnished  with  thsee  men, 
one  of  whom  is  the  master,  who  defrays  the  whole  post, 
and  receives  a  double  share  of  the  pro4ts  of  the  fishery. 
He  is  also  exempted  by  law  &om  impressment.  The  pro- 
prietors of  boats  subscribe  so  much  by  the  week  to  a  fund, 
a  species  of  insurance,  Dut  of  which  they  are  indemnified 
for  the  loss  of  their  nets.  The  measure  used  is  eaUed  a 
mai2e,  containing  500  herrings:  the  greatest  number  I 
have  hesM  being  takoM  at  one  time  was  forty-one  maize, 
the  maixe  then  selling  uilOs, 

The  nets  are  cast  at  suji-sct,  and  always  on  the  ri^bt 
side  of  the  boat,  in  conformity  to  the  supposed  injunction 
of  our  Saviour  to  6t.  Peter.  The  time  of  sailing  is  also 
governed  by  many  superstitious  notions,  but  a  cloudy 
evening  is  the  best  omen*  Immediately  afterwards,  if  the 
weather  permit,  the  fishermen  light  their  fire  and  cook 
their  supper,  consisting  of  fish,  potatoes,  oat-cake,  molasses, 
or  porridge.  •  But  on  stormy  nights  they  fast,  being  unable 
to  cook  their  provisions,  relieving  their  fatigue  by  whisky ; 
and  on  their  return  in  the  morning,  invariably  receive  two 
drams  each  from  the  purchaser  of  their  fish.  Cold  and 
hungrv,  they  are  often  afifected  by  the  spirits,  and  sustain 
the  habitual  excitement  by  repairing  to  the  publio'house ; 
thus  acquiring  habits  of  intoxication.  There  are  no  less 
than  twenty  public-houses  in  Tarbert,  which  must  be 
partly  attributed  to  its  being  a  great  thoroughfare.  The 
superintendent  of  the  distillery  of  West  Tarl^rt  informed 
me  that  the  fishermen  carried  out  whisky  to  sea,  observing 
emphatically,  *'  Sir,  the  Tarbert  man  must  have  his  dram, 
let  the  world  sink  or  swim.** 

On  the  whole,  however,  though,  occasionally,  drunken- 
ness may  be  seen,  accompanied  with  riotous  conduct,  which 
must  be  laid  partly  to  the  charge  of  strangers,  the  clergy 
have  succeeded  in  counteracting,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  habits  of  the  fishermen;  and  the 
excellent  and  ancient  practice  of  prayer  is  not  uncommon. 
After  supper,  the  fishermen  not  unfhsquently  kneel  down 
to  prayer,  and  sin^  a  hymn,  and  when  at  home  adopt  the 
same  rule.  Martm  mentions  that  this  was  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  rude  fishermen  of  St.  K ilda.  The  fishermen 
of  Inverary  said  that  reading  was  general  among  them, 
and  that  most  of  them  possessed  Bibles.  Of  their  respect 
for  the  Sabbath-day  a  proof  occurred  some  time  ago :  they 
stedfastly  refused  to  carry  the  baggage  of  a  laird,  residing 
in  a  neighbouring  island,  across  the  isthmus  on  that  day. 
The  natives  of  Tarbert  always  return  to  their.cottages ;  the 
strangers  live  in  their  boats,  cook  their  provisions,  and 
sometimes  celebrate  their  domestic  worship  on  board.  The 
harbours  and  coves  are  so  numerous,  that  boats  are  rarely 
lost.  I  was  informed  that  any  disputes  arising  among  the 
fishermen  were  adjusted  by  arbitration,  three  seniors  of  the 
port  performing  this  duty  ;  an  excellent  practice,  similar 
to  that  which  prevails  in  some  instances  among  tho  miners 
of  Cornwall,  wlio,  though  enjoying  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  independent  courts,  the  Stannary,  still  are  so  satisfied 
with  the  more  amicable  mode  of  adjusting  their  differences, 
that,  as  a  respectable  captain  of  one  of  the  largest 
mines  stated  to  me,  an  appeal  to  law  was  scarcely  ever 
known.  The  period  for  commencing  and  terminating  the 
fishery  was  formerly  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  huts  inhabited  by  the  fishermen  at  Tarbert  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  usually  very  poor.  The  few  tenants  of 
West  Tarbert  depend  on  the  transit  of  ^oods  for  subsistence. 
The  residence  of  mechanics  in  villages  is  always  beneficial, 
as  setting  the  example  of  building  and  fitting  up  houses 
in  better  style,  independently  of  other  advantages. 

On  one  occasion,  I  found  the  harbour  of  East  Tarbert  in 
a  state  of  much  excitement,  and  found  that  a  wedding  was 
expected.  The  people  were  all  standing  at  their  doors 
With  smiling  countenances,  and  a  perpetual  discharge  of 


muskets  and  fowling-pieces  fh>m  different  parts  of  the  har- 
bour greeted  the  ear.  Soon,  a  procession,  preceded  by  a 
bagpipe,  descended  the  hill,  and  some  of  their  train  re- 
turned from  their  pieces  the  sa'iute  of  their  fellow-towns- 
men. A  young  fisherman  was  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
whole  party  moved  to  the  church,  where  £e  minister  de- 
livered a  prayer  and  exhortation  in  Gaelic.  The  friend  of 
the  bridegroom  took  off  his  glove,  and  a  young  girl  per- 
fbnned  the  same  office  for  the  bride,  and  the  ceremony  con- 
cluded with  their  clasping  their  hands  together.  There  was 
an  immediate  adjournment  to  the  public-house,  which  be- 
came the  scene  of  much  festivitv. 

In  the  evening,  we  ascended  Loch  Fine  to  Inverary ; 
the  surface  of  its  waters  gradually  becoming  sprinkled  over 
with  the  many  twinkling  boats  of  the  herring-fishers,  and 
spent  the  next  morning  in  viewing  the  castle,  and  climbhig 
tlie  bill  of  Duniquaigh.  Inverary,  the  county-town  of  Argyle- 
shire,  has  a  court-house  and  a  gaol.  The  broad  babin  of 
Loch  Fine  ;  the  surrounding  plain,  adorned  by  the  Duke's 
castle  and  park,  and  the  stately  avenues  of  trees  t^tretching 
several  miles  along  the  coast  to  southward,  and  the  town, 
the  sloping  uplands  extending  from  the  bank  of  a  river  to 
a  double  semicircular  ridge,  termiupting  on  the  north  side 
of  the  park  in  Duniquaigh,  a  pine-clad  hill  of  pecuharly 
Alpine  character,  form  a  scene  rarely  surpassed,  especially 
when  illuminated  by  a  morning  sun.  Its  general  effect  is 
perhaps  somewhat  tlicatrical;  and  the  castle,  a  modern 
square  edifice,  with  round  towers  at  its  angles,  the  central 
and  prominent  object,  looks  diminutive  in  proportion  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  landscape.  But  gigantic  scenery 
reduces  the  utmost  efforts  of  puny  man  to  comparative  in- 
significance. It  was  begun  by  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle, 
in  1745,  and  consequently  wants  that  antiquity  which  might 
be  sought  in  the  residence  of  an  illu.8trious  family,  who  first 
settled  here  in  the  14th  century,  and  whose  former  abode,  a 
castle  on  the  shore,  was  destroyed  only  sixty  years  ago. 

It  is  strange  that  hitherto  the  land-«ommunieation,  even 
in  one  of  the  most  opulent  counties  of  Scotland,  and  pes 
sessing  several  small  towns,  should  be  so  imperfect.  Tlie 
only  regular  mode  of  conveyance  from  Glasgow  to  Oban, 
the  port  of  embarkation  for  the  Western  Isles,  or,  as  it 
has  been  called,  the  Charing  Cross  of  the  Hebrides,  was  at 
this  time  (1827,)  a  stage-coach,  lately  established,  drawn  by 
two  miserable  cattle.  The  inn  afforded  a  post-chaise;  but 
no  horses ;  and  two  common  carts  were  the  only  resource. 

A  fine  prospect,  which  is  called  Burke's  view,  as  having 
been  praised  by  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  opens  on  the  view  when  Loch  Awe  first  appears, 
divided  into  two  branches  by  the  lofty  pile  of  Ben  Cruachan. 
At  the  pleasant  little  inn  of  Dalmally,  we  passed  Sunday, 
and  observed  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Scotch  kirk,  of 
catechizing  the  children  in  the  church  in  the  afternoon. 
The  boys  exhibited  more  o^  the  Highland  garb  than  can 
be  soen  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  nearly 
disused.  As  they  assembled  iI^  the  church-yard,  wearing 
the  tartan  petticoat,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  they  formed 
a  very  picturesque  group. 

The  castle  of  Kilchum,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Awe,  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  these  remains  of  antiquity  in  Scotland ; 
which  are  in  general  as  far  inferior  in  dimensions  and  pic- 
turesque appearance  to  those  of  England  Wales,  as  they 
are  often  superior  in  the  grandeur  of  tneir  position.  It  was 
built  in  1440,  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
ancestor  of  the  fireadalbane  family.  The  road  winds  along 
the  side  of  Ben  Cruachan,  which  derives  a  crater-like  ap- 
pearance from  the  semicircular  shape  of  its  huge  bare  but- 
tresses, through  the  pass  of  Awe,  the  celebrity  of  which 
arises  less  firom  its  scenery  than  from  the  defeat  which  Lord 
John  of  Lorn  sustained  here  from  the  skill  and  courage  of 
Bruce,  to  which  the  downfall  of  the  conquered  family  may 
be  traced. 

As  we  issued  from  tills  ravine  upon  an  extensive  and 
dreary  waste,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  solitary 
moving  black  spot  on  the  huge  sloping  side  of  Cruachan, 
which,  gradually  approaching,  proved  to  be  a  numerous 
company  of  horsemen,  following  to  a  neighbouring  ceme- 
tery the  remains  of  the  wife  of  the  tacksman,  whose  sheep 
clad  the  vast  pastures  of  the  mountain,  and  whoso  beauti- 
fully-situated mansion,  embosomed  in  trees,  overlooked 
the  foaming  Awe.  The  solemnity  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sion is  never  more  impressive,  than  when  contrasted  with 
the  beauty  or  majesty  of  undying  Nature.  On  the  load- 
side,  the  workmen  of  Bunawe  have  erected  on  an  eminence 
an  immense  stone  to  the  memory  of  Nelson,  which  may 
be  hereafter  taken  for  a  cairn. 
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Fftuing  DnMtalTnkge,  from  vhance  wu  remored  the 
■tone  on  which  the  ancient  Scottish  moDsrchs  wero 
erovn«il,  now  preserved  in  WeBttniniter  Abbejr,  we  en- 
tered Oban.  Iti  bay,  the  entrance  of  which  is  ^arded  by 
isUnili,  the  neat  whiW  homes  of  the  town.  Tooks,  woods, 
the  solitary  tower  of  Dunolly,  and  the  distant  heishu 
of  Mull  and  Hurvem,  offer  a  delighlf\il  viow  ;  and  from 
the  Caatle  of  Dunolly,  the  eye  may  wander  southward 
through  the  picturesque  fp^up  of  the  Southern  Hebrides, 
over  which  towers  Ben-More  in  Hull,  to  the  height  of  3000 
fbet.  The  house  of  Dunolly  is  screened  from  view  by  trees : 
this  is  occupied  by  Mscdou^  of  X.om,  the  reprasentative 
of  an  ancient  family,  who  inhabited  the  adjacent  castle, 
traung  their  descent  fVom  a  son  of  Somerhd,  Lord  of  the 
Iiles,  slain  in  1 164.  The  Lord  of  Lora,  who  was  defeated 
by  Bruce  in  the  pass  of  Awe,  married  a  daughter  of  John 
the  Red  Comyn.  The  genealogy  of  the  fomily  is  given 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  fiote  to  the  Lord  of  the  I*Ut. 

We  proceeded  to  Tobermory  by  steam.  Notwithstanding 
the  occasional  interruption,  oocaeioned  by  damage  of  ma- 
chinery, and  weather,  the  steam-vessels  usually  combine 
their  movements  with  extraordinary  precision:  four  of 
thera,  two  flrom  Glasgow,  one  from  Inverness,  end  another 
from  Tobermory,  arriving  hy  concert  at  the  same  hour. 

The  entrance  to  the  Sound  of  Mull  is  commanded  on  one 
side  by  Castle  Duart,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of  Artomisb. 
The  former,  nobly  situated,  was  of  old  the  seat  of  the  chief 
of  the  Macleans.  Humour  ascribes  its  preservation  to  the 
publication  of  the  Lord  of  the  Jslt*.  The  existence  of 
many  of  the  antiquities  of  Scotland,  nay,  of  the  Scandina- 
vian and  other  regions  of  Eurapc,  must  be  attributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  taste  excited  and  revived  by  their  great 
northern  champion.  When  Sacheverel  passed  this  castle, 
in  1680,  his  vessel  exchanged  with  it  a  salute  of  guns. 

"  The  opposite  castle  of  Artomisb  was  in  former  days  a 
place  of  great  consequence,  being  one  of  the  principal 
strong-holds  which  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  during  the  penod 
of  their-  stormy  independence,  possessed  upon  the  main 
land  of  Areyleshire.  Here  they  assembled  what  popular 
tradition  calls  their  parliament,  meaning,  I  suppose,  their 
coitr  pleniere,  or  assembly  of  feudal  and  patriarchal  vassals 
and  dependants.  From  this  castle  of  Artomisb  (146l),i 
John  De  YIe,  designating  himself  Eari  of  Ross,  Lofi  of 
the  Isles,  granted,  in  the  style  of  an  independent  sovereign, 
a  commission  to  certain  deputies,  to  enter  into  a  conference 
with  others  appointed  by  King  Edward  the  Fourth  of 
England,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty;  by  which  the 
Lofd  oTthe  Isles  agreed  to  become  a  vassal  U>  the  crown  of 


England,  and  to  assist  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  James  Eari 
of  Douglas,  then  in  banishment,  in  subduing  the  realm  of 
Sotland."— Note  to  the  J-orif  of  the  Itlet. 

The  title  of  tbe  lard  of  the  Isles  became  extinct  in  1S36, 
Macdonald,  who  held  it,  dying  without  an  heir. 

The  once-wooded  Horvem  of  Ossian  is  now  stripped  of 
its  fbiests,  and  its  bare  sides  are  diversified  only  by  the 
insulated  mansions  of  a  few  laird^  which,  as  well  as  the 
manses  of  the  Highland  clergy,  often  resemble  in  their 
loneliness  the  "  lodge  in  the  e'r^en  of  cucumbers,"  as 
exactly  as  the  fortified  seats  of  their  ancestors  bring  to 
mind  the  accompanying  Ogurative  allusion  of  «  "  besieged 
"    Horvern,  till  within  a  fby  joare,  formed  part  of  the 


vast  property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  which  had  been  aug- 
mented maUriaUy  by  the  grants  of  eaUtes  forfeited  by 
Uocdonald  and  Maclean  to  his  ancestors,  and  have  been  in 
part  sold,  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Maclean 
of  ColU  to  the  descendanU  of  the  original  proprietors.  Mor- 
vem,  which,  at  the  period  of  the  survev,  was  possessed  by 
the  Duke  and  three  other  heritors,  all  non-residents,  is 
now  inhabited  by  twenty  resident  proprietors,  most  of 
whom  were  originally  the  Duke's  tenants.  Such  changes 
of  property  are  perpetually  occurring  in  Scotland ;  and  are, 
doubtless,  advantageous,  if  not  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
impairing  too  much  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  of 
diminuhing  an  order  of  men,  whose  wealth,  authority,  in- 
fluence, education,  intercourse  with  the  general  body  of 
landed  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  and  opportuniUes  of 
ascerUining  and  applying  the  various  nians  of  improve- 
ment communicated  to  the  public,  supply  them  with  the 
means,  if  properly  employed,  of  imparting  economical  and 
moral  benellU  to  a  country,  on  a  scale  unattainable  by  men 
of  inferior  degree,  of  more  limited  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently usuaUy  too  firmly  riveted  to  the  practices  of  their 
fore&thers.  Of  the  beneflU  resulting  from  capital  and 
infiuence,  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
fisheries,  and  the  developement  of  the  various  resources  of 
a  country,  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle  was  a  bright  example. 
Tobermory  was  buUt  in  1788.  by  the  British  Fishing 
Company,  at  the  same  time  with  Ullapool  and  Tanera,  aa 
the  siteofa  flsbing-establishment,  and  the  rendezvous  of 
the  herring-vessels.  Although  the  diflbrent  undertakinga 
of  these  spirited  capitalists  failed,  and  their  structures 
were  here,  as  elsewhere,  left  to  decay,  and  a  manufactory 
afterwards  established  here,  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 
the  capacity  of  its  harbour,  the  convenience  of  its  situation, 
and  the  increased  traffic  of  the  coasts  and  islands,  render 
Tobermory  an  important  and  a  prosperous  village. 

P.  S.  Q.  R. 

OT   TBI   TOUKTH   TOLDHX. 
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from  Oriental  Authorities.  By  W.  C.TAYLOR,  B.A.,  T.C.D. 

This  work  eonCsint  a  ftill  aoeonnt  of 
Um  Mohammedan  tiadltloiia  iwpectliig 
the  origin  of  their  IkiUi ;  an  aeeonnt  of  the 
politial.  Toligioue.  and  eoelal  atate  of  the 
lut,  whan  ftnt  the  doetrinee  of  Ulamiim 
were  promulgated  i  a  hiitory  of  Mohara- 


med'i  life,  mainly  derived  ftom  hia  own 
aatobiographical  notieee  in  the  Kontn; 
an  original  Mohammedan  Creed;  and  the 
ftilleet  partiealam  that  have  yet  appeared 
in  BnglUh.  of  the  leading  leeU  that  divide 
the  Mntenlmane. 


VoolMap  Octavo,  Iwith  Poitraiti  by  Bngleheart,  price  4c.  6d.»  * 

T  IVES  of  SACRED  POETS.  First  Series.   In- 

-^  TRODUCTORT  SkBTCR  of  SaCRBD  PoXTRY.       GkO.  WiTHXR, 

Francis  Quarlrs,  Giles  FLBTCBSRt  Gborob  Herbert,  Rich- 
ard Crashaw. 

By  R.  A.  WILLMOTT,  Esq.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camhridge. 

The  writer  of  thete  Livee  hai  endea 


voured  tu  present  as  ample  a  view  as  the 
Umits  ai  a  volume  would  permit,  of  the 


state  of  Sacred  Pbetry  in  the  rrigns  of ^   friend  of  Hertiert ;  Hobbes.  the  philoso- 


EUtabeth,  James  the  First  and  Cbaries 
the  First  Among  the  iwcts  and  distin- 
guished individuals,  of  whom  Biogra- 
phical and  Critical  Sketches  are  given, 
may  be  enumerated  R.  Southwell ;  H. 
Ci)nstable  ;  B.  Barnes  ;  Fmncis  Davison, 
tlie  author  of  some  exquisite  Versions 
from  the  Psalms;  -Donne;  W.  Browne, 
the  sweetest  disciple  of  Spenser's  Pastoral 


School;  Sir  John  Denham;  Beywood,  the 
author  of  the  HkrareMg  of  tht  BUued 
jlMfftls;   G.    Sandys;   Lora  Bacon,  the 


pher,  and  Ben  Jonson.  his  associate  in 
the  translation  of  the  AdeaueemtiU  of 
Lmtmimg;  the  celebrated  Lord  Hertiert,  of 
Chert>ury ;  the  aeoomplished  and  learned 
Selden ;  ArchUshoiM  Williams  and.Lattd ; 
Loid  Pembroke,  toe  lover  and  loved  of 

eiets ;  Cowley,  the  affectionate  ftimui  of 
rashaw.  Ice 


Two  VoLUMU,  Foolscap  Octavo,  with  Engravings,  11«.  doth,  lettered, 

THE  CRUSADERS,  or  SCENES,  EVENTS, 
^  and  CHARACTERS,  from  the  TIMES  of  the  CRU- 
SADESi        By  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY,  Esq. 


In  this  work,  the  Cmsaders,  the  Greeks, 
Turks,  and  Saracens  of  the  times  of  the 
Crusades,  are  set  befi»e  the  view  of 
the  reader  as-  th^  Uved,  thought  and 
acted.  Their  valonr,  their  superstition, 
their  ferocity,  their  honour,  are  displayed 


In  as  strong  a  light  as  the  existing  his- 
torical documents  permit,  and  accurate 
descriptions  and  graphic  illustrations 
exhibit  the  towns  ana  scenery  of  Syria, 
and  the  other  eountriee  which  wen  the 
theatre  of  the  exploits  of  the  Cmsaders. 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME 
Is  fold  leparately  to  purchaaen  of  the  Fint  Edition  of  the  First  Volttme. 

Price  1«.  6d.  each,  bound  in  cloth,  with  numeioiifl  Engnvlnp, 

rrWE,  BOOK  of  BIRDS. 

THE  BOOK  of  FISHES 

UNirOIUtLY   WITH 

THE  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS. 


These  little  books  have  been  prepared, 
without  any  pretensions  to  sdentiic  im- 
portance. sMely  for  the  use  of  young  ner- 
SOBS.  Tlie  naturs.  habits,  and  uses  of  the 
Animals  described,  are.  however,  pre- 
sented in  a  correct,  though  simple  and  at- 
tz«ctlve,  form,  and  no  recourse  has  been 
had  to  the  marvellous,  which  too  tn- 


quently  forms  a  prominent  feature  In 
books  upon  sindlar  subiecta.  Upon  the 
whole,  tt  is  trusted  that  these  little 
volumee  will  be  found  a  uaefU  addition 
to  the  stock  of  hooka  for  voung  persona, 
and  acceptable  Introductions  to  works 
of  a  higher  class. 


Price  U.  6d.f  bound  in  cloth,  lettend. 

A  RITHMETIC  TAUGHT   BY  QUESTIONS. 


The  prindparnoielty  of  this  Arithmetic 
consists  In  the  QvKerioirs.  by  which  the 
learner  may  be  enabled  to  examine  and 
traeh  himselC  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
thoucht  that  many  Teachers  may  proflt 
by  the    fedlities  which  the  questioning 


alFords,  and  learn  to  ground  thoee  whom 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching 
bv  rote.  The  Rules  have  been  stated  in 
abort  and  easy  senteneea,  and  mon  than 
ordinary  can  nas  Iteen  taken  to  show  the 
manner  of  the  several  operations.  . 


o 


Price  S«.  6dL. ' 

RIGINAL  FAMILY  SERMONS,  VOLUME 

THE  THIRD. 


PamXIII.  - 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Uandalf. 
Bev.  C.  CnmfbrcL  M.A.,  Coventry. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Jemnte.  M.  A..  Christ  Adv.  Cam. 
Rev.  P.  E.  Thompson.  MJi.,  Old  Brentford. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Hone,  M.A..  Portsmouth. 
Rev.  T.  T.  Ilaverfleld,  B.D.,  R.  of  God- 
dittgton. 

PaitXIV. 
The  Lord  Bkhop  of  Herofoid. 
Rev.  A.  Olllvant,  M.A.,  Prln.  St  David's 

CoUege. 
Rev.  T.  Chevallier,  BJ)«  8t  Andrew's, 

Cambridge. 
Rev.  C.  Ives,  M.A.,  R.  of  Bndden. 

O.  Berssford,  MJU  B.  of  St.  An- 
drew*B.  HoUmku. 

PaetXV. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chlcheeter.  ' 
.   R.  Anderson,  ILAm  Trin.  Chapel, 
Bnghtoo. 
r  m.  A.  Irvine,  B.D.,  V.  of  St  Margant's, 


Rev. 


The 


Re\.  J.  S.  Boone,  MJU  St  John's^  Pted- 

dittgton. 
Rev.  R.  S.  B.  SaudOands,  M.A.,  Cunon 

ChapeL 

Pan  XVI. 
The  Rl^t  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Lowe,  M.A..  Pncen.of  Exoter. 
Rev.  J.  SUde,  M.A.,  V.of  Bolton-le-Moors. 
Rev.  W.  Norris,  M.  A..  R.  of  Wari>lington. 
Rev.  H.  Lindsay,  M.  A..  V.  of  Croydon. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Pkrry.  B.D..  R.  of  Holt    ' 

PAnTXVH. 
The  Loid  Bishop  of  London. 
Rev.  P.  P.  Bastard.  B.A.,  R.  of  Haaworth. 
Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold.  M.A..  R.  of  Lyndon. 
Rev.  B.  Kennieott  M.  A.,  Monkwearmooth. 
Rev.  W.  S.  GiUy.  D.D..  Preb.  of  Durimm. 

PABTXVin. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
Rev.  T.Baker.  M.A.,  R.  of  Whitburn. 
Bev.  C.  A.  Henrtlev.  M.A..  Wardington. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Bone.  MJL,  V.  of  Tlriey. 
Rev.  C.  Simeon,  ILA.,  Trin.  Church,  Cam. 

C  oiUinuMd  in  Parti  (9$  It.),  and  Volumu  (ut  6if  edO$  ntJm  tf  wUek 

maTihakadHfaraX9lg^' 


iraw  BDzvzoirs. 


Poolaeap  Octavo,  with  Portraits  on  Steel,  by  EirotZBiAirf 
4«.  6d.  bound  in  cloth,  and  lettered, 

T  I VES  of  EMINENT  CHRISTIANS.  Fir&t  Serte?. 
•^^  Bishop  Wilson;  Abchbishop  Usher;  Dr.  Haumoxd: 
JohnEtelyit. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  HONE,  M.  A. 

* '  Foolscap  Octavo,  4f .  6d.  bound  in  dotti,  lettered, 

"D  EADINGS  in  BIOGRAPHY.  A  Selection  of  the 
^^         Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  all  Nations. 

Focdscap  Octavo,  it.  6d.  bound  in  doth,  lettered, 

T>  EADINGS  in  POETRY.  A  Selection  from  the 
-*'^  Works  of  the  hest  English  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  the  pre* 
sent  times;  and  Specimens  of  the  American  Poets.  With  Literary 
Notices  of  the  Writers,  and  hrief  explanatory  Notes. 


Foolscap  Octavo.  5r.  bound  in  cloth,  lettered, 

READINGS  in   SCIENCE;    being  EXPLANA- 
TIONS   of  some  of  the    most    intcreatinff  APPEAR 
ANCES  and  PRINCIPLES  in  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
expressed  in    simple  Language,    and   illustrated   by    fhmiliar 
Examples.     With  very  many  ENORAyiNGs. 

Small  Octavo.  Tmibo  Emrioir.  St.  bound  in  cloth,  lettered, ' 

q^HREE  WEEKS  in  PALESTINE  and  LEBA- 
■*•  NON.    With  many  Enoravinqb. 


O 


Small  Octavo.  New  Edition,  with  Engravings.  8r.  6d.  cloth,  lettered, 

UTLINES  of  SACRED  HISTORY ;  from  die 
Creation  of  the  World  to  tiie  Destruction  of  Jenualein. 


s 


Small  Octavo,  Second  Edition,  la.  Sd.  cloth,  lettered. 

ADOC  AND  MIRIAM.     A  Jewish  Tale  of  the 

Time  of  Our  Saviour. 


Sbcoko  Eomox.  price  U.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered,  ▼ 

pONVERSATIONS  of  a  FATHER  with  his 
^^  CHILDREN.     Two    Pocket  Volumes,   with  many  En- 

ORAYINOS.  

Sboond  Editiok.  Small  Octavo,  with  Engravings,  8c.  6d.  doth,  letteied, ' 

T)OMESTICATED    ANIMALS   considered   with 
-^-^  reference  to  Civilization  and  the  Arts. 


InthePresa, 


nPHE     INSTRUCTOR;    a    Progressive    Class 
-^    Book  for  Children  in  Public  and  Pritatb  Schools  and 
Families. 


Under  the  general  title  of  the  TirsTBVOTom. 
or  PaooKSSBivs  Class  Book,  is  comprised 
a  series  of  little  works,  by  means  of  which 
children  may  be  led  through  a  couree  of 
Exereisee  in  various  branches  of  Elemen- 
taiy  Knowledge.  These  books  may  be  put 
into  the  hiuids  of  children  who  have  ad> 
vanced  so  flu  aa  to  be  able  to  spell  com- 
mon words,  and  to  read  easy  Isssons.  The 
Instructor  is,  indeed,  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  this  class  of  scholars ;  but  the 
object  i^  to  carry  the  pupil  fttward,—^ 


Impart  ia/brautfioa.  and  to  ezereiae  the 
mind— as  well  as  to  flimish  reading  exer- 
cises. As  the  series  ad%'ances.  tlw  sub- 
Jecto  will  gradually  rise,  though,  of  contse. 
care  will  be  taken  to  keep  them  withiu 
the  comprehension  of  the  children  for 
whom  tlunr  are  designed. 

Each  of  the  boou  will  be  complete  in 
Itself,  but  every  six  numbers  will  oe  col- 
lected into,  and  told  as.  a  volume,  as  well 
as  in  the  Ibrm  of  separate  books. 


FREPARlliG  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

THE   BIBLE   CYCLOPAEDIA; 

BUNO  A  coif  PBUmSlVB  DIGEST  Of  TUB 

LITERATURE,  BIOGRAPHY,   HISTORY,   GEOGRAPHY. 
NATURAL  HISTORY.  STATISTICS,  and  GENERAL 

INFORMATION. 

^       CONNMCTMJ}  WITH   THE  SACRSD  WRITINOS. 

The  work  will  be  illvftnted  with  numerous  Maps  and  Wood  Cvts,  and 
pabttshed  in  a  popular  form,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

UNIVERSAL   HISTORY; 

FROM  THB  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  THE 

PRESENT  TIME. 

To  be  illvitiated  with  Mam  and  Pbiitts.  and  published  in  a  cheap 

popular  fomu 


9' 


PUBLISHED  BY   JOHN   W.  PARKER. 


A 


Pnco  1».  6d.  in  Black  Cloth,  lettered,     ^ 

DAILY   PRAYER   BOOK,   for    the   Use  of 

Families  and  Schools. 
By  JONATHAN  T.  BARRETT,  D.D.. 

Rector  of  Beauchamp  Roding,  Essex. 

in  Scripture  :  and  after  a  brief  exhorta- 
tion, applicable  to  the  paMages  aelected 
for  thi«  purpote.  and  calculated  to  unite 
them  wfth  the  datlee  of  repenUnee,  it 
pHMwedt,  in  the  natural  order  of  Chriatian 
devotion,  to  oonfesaion,  to  lUjj^pUcation.  to 
praise,  to  prayer,  to  thanksgivteg ,  and  to 
benedietion :  dividing  the  duty  as  the  oc- 
casion ofTera.  between  the  Master  and  tlio 
Hoosehold.  by  the  inlerehMige  of  •««- 
tences   and  Ttsponaet. 


This  Book  of  Family  Devotion  is  not 
only  drawn  up  in  the  language  of  the 
Church,  but  agreeably  to  her  Form  and 
Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Semee 
throntjhout  the  year ;  and  hence  is  cal- 
culated to  lead  and  confirm  her  meml)ere 
io  her  edifying  mode  of  worship  at  Com- 
mon Pmvcr. 

Follow'ing  her  example  in  the  Public 
Congregation,  it  first  draws  the  attention 
of  the  Family  to  the  declaration  of  God's 
mercy  to  all  penitent 'sinners,  as  set  forth 


Price  If.,  bound  In  doth  and  lettered. 


■pAITH  and  PRACTICE;  or,  The  Application  of 
^       Christian  Principles  to  the  Practical  Duties  of  Life. 


It  appears  to  the  Author  that  there  is 
a  want  of  some  publication,  which  woxild 
bring  homo  to  the  scholars  the  principles 
of  our  holy  religion,  as  applicable  to  titeir 
conduct  in  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
Th«'  religion  we  profess  has  been  too  often 
rorisid«'rfd  a  mere  science,  to  be  learnt  as 
tlic  sciences  of  Grammar,  or  Geometry,  or 
Muiic  Jirw  learnt.  Young  people  too  often 
ttiko  for  granted,  that  all  they  are  told, 
with  respi'ct  to  Christianity,  is  true,  and 


believe  ft  on  the  authority  of  their  tflaeh- 
ers,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  give 
credit  to  what  they  are  told  by  them  with 
respect  to  Geography  or  Arithmetic ;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  indifference  with  which 
these  sciences  are  treated,  and  the  little 
interest  they  excite,  are  too  often  ex- 
tended  to  that  infinitely  much  more  im- 
portant branch  of  knowledge,  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  the  knowledge  of 
their  duty,  aa  laid  down  in  th«  Gospel. 


Price  Two  Pence. 

CONFIRMATION.      An    ADDRESS    from 
CLERGYMAN  to  his  PARISHIONERS. 


a 


TRKaK  is  no  period  of  our  lives  which 
appears  more  important  than  tliat  when 
we  are  beginning  to  act  (br  ours«?lvps.  In 
childiiood.  we  arc  chiefly  guided  by  our 
parents ;  in  afler-life  we  nave  experience 
to  assiit  us,  and  if  religioua  liobits  have 


been  formed,  they  win  tend  to  kern  ns  in 
the  right  way ;  but  when  we  are  aoout  to 
enter  on  life,  we  must  begin  to  fbrm  habits 
either  good  or  bad,  by  obeying  or  disobey- 
ing GmI's  eonunandmeBta. 


H 


Prico  1«.  8tf., 

YMNS    fcH-    YOUNG    PERSONS. 

Selected  from  various  Authors. 


The  want  of  a  Collection  of  Hymns  suit- 
able  for  Young  Persons  has  boon  long 
felt.  The  onhr  works  at  present  on  tlw 
C.italcgue  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  are  Watts'  Divine 
Songs;  Easy  Hymns  for  Children:  and  a 


few  Hymns  circulated  on  a  broad  sheet; 
and.  although  these  are  excellent  In  their 
way.  they  are  only  fit  for  eery  young  per- 
sons. Tncre  can.  therefore,  be  no  doubt, 
that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  sreatlv  wanted. 


greatly  war 


A 


Second  Edition  oularged,  price  Three  Pence,  tewed,'    . 

FEW  WORDS  ON  THE   SIN  OF  LYING. 


.  •  Accustom  your  children  to  a  strict  at- 
tention to  trutfi.  even  in  the  most  minute 
particulars.  If  a  thinj;  happened  at  one 
window,  and  the)',  when  relating  it,  say 


that  it  hap|iened  at  another  d#  nfit  let  it 
pass,  but  instantly  check  them  ;  you  do  not 
know  where  deviation  from  troth  will 
end.**-~Dr.  Jornsoit. 


Price  Is.  M.  sewed,  or  8<.  in  Cloth, 

A  MANUAL  of  DEVOTION  for  the  Use  of  Families; 

^^        arranged  chiefly  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GIBSON,  M.A. 

Fellow  of- Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Curate  of  the  New 

Ctiapel,  Stratford. 


T 


Price  Sixpence, 

WO    SERMONS  on  the  SACRAMENT  of  the 

LORD'S  SUPPER. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  BOWDLER,  M.A. 

TnsE  Sermons  are  extracted  fh>m  a  I  now  printed  in  the  form  of  a  imall  book, 
volume  of  Discoursei  an  the  Services  af  |  and  at  a  low  jirice,  for  the  purpote  of 
the  Church,  by  the  same  author,  and  are  |  general  circnlaticn. 


Price  If. 


rpHE    SPITAL   PULPIT.      A  Sermon,    by  the 

Rev.  JOHN  RUSSELL,  D.D.. 

Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  Rector  of  St.  Botolph*s,  Bishopsgate. 


Callci)  to  preach  the  Spitat  Sermon,  on 
Easter  Tuesday,  I  procreded  to  the  library 
of  the  London  Institutio*.),  and  searched 
what  were  considered  the  best  authorities, 
for  Uu'  history  of  the  SprrAi,  and  its  Pulpit. 
OS  well  as  the  iostitntioa  of  the  five  Royal 


Hospitals  of  London.  'What  I  collected, 
I  threw  into  the  form  of  a  Sermon,  which 
is  now  published,  for  ttie  information  of 
any  one  who  may  haply  ask,  **  What  is 
this  SprrAL  Sxjuioff  ?" 

258 


Small  Getavo,  with  Engravings.  8s.  6d. 


CONVERSATIONS 


on  GARDENING  and  NA- 
TURAL HISTORY. 
By  the  AUTHOR  of  the  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY. 

than  didactic  pflecepts  ;  and  incidental 
olwcrvatiQns  on  Natural  History  are  in> 
terspersed,  to  vary  the  subject,  and  to 
d  the  young  reader  to  baibits  of  ohser- 
VAtion  and  reflection  on  the  Wovoxsa  of 

CBSATIOir. 


To  render  that  most  rational  and  innocent 
o' occupations  attractive  to  young  *)ersons, 
bv  divesting  it  of  its  technical  details,  and 
iU  practical  diAcnltias.  is  the  objeet  of  I  lea 
this  publication.    The  fbnn  of  Cowvbr-     — 
tAfiows  is  aanned,  at  more  agreeablo 


Prio*  SixptttMt 

DISTRICT    VISITING    SOCIETIES 
commended  to  PUBLIC   SUPPORT.    A  Sermon 
By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  HONE,  M.A.» 

Cursfee  ef  the  PviBh,  and  Secretary  of  the  Portsmeutb  Diitrict  Vkitins 

Society. 

Dtmrini  th«  biat  few  yean,  District  Visit- 
ing Societies  have  been  labouring  with 
eminent  success  in  many  parts  of  the 
Metropolia,  and  is  teveral  of  the  moot 
populous  provincial  towns ;  but  the  writer 
U  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  small 
treatise  on  the  stibject,  adapted  ft>r  general 


re- 


eirenlatioB.  He  is.  thcrofore,  indaood  to 
publish  this  Discourse,  hoping  that  It  mav 
promote  the  adoption  of  similar  pla.ns 
of  uaefalaean  la  many  other  popoloui 
parishes,  where  they  wva  not  yei  baeu 
introduced. 


T 


Price  if.  6d., 

HE  TENDENCY  of  CHARITABLE  INSTL 

TUTIONS  CONSIDERED, 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  LAWSON,  M.A., 

Of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Morning  Preacher  at  the 

FomkUing  Haqntal ; 


Btnro  a  Sermon  'preached  in  tiia  eliapal 
(^the  FouKOLiifO  HoepiTALkOn  the  occa^ 
>ion  of  sererai  vonng  persons.  Foundlings, 
who  had  serrea  their  appreutioaahips  fldm- 
fiilly,  and  merited  the  approlMtion  of  tha 
Govemort,  attending  (livine  service,  to 
retnm  Uuuaka  to  Almighty  God,  fi»  their 


pteservatioB*  and  edneation  in  flie  Hos- 
pital. 

An  Appandi:^  Is  added,  containioi 
If oTca  on  tha  TcimKiieT  of  Poblic  Cva- 
aiTOU,  with  raftiranca  to  soma  obtwrva- 
tiens  in  a  work  entitled  JUua&^iom  ef 
Fi>lUieal' 


FRENCH  CLASS  BOOKS 

Prepared  for  the  Use  of  King*$  College  School^  London^  by 
THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  VINTOUILLAC. 

I.    Price  5». 

LIVRE  DE  CLASSE;  with  ENGLISH  NOTES.  This 
work,  intended  as  a  Reading-Beok  for  tke  Upper  Classes  in  Schools, 
as  well  as  for  Private  Students,  consists  of  several  books  of  Anachartis  and 
of  TiUmaque^  followed  by  copious  extracts  from  the  best  French  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries:  to  these  are  added  s][»ecimens  of 
Frtneh  Poetry,  and  a  Lexicon  of  the  Proper  Names  which  occur  m  the  book. 
In  the  Notes,  the  Editor  has  endeavoured,  not  only  to  explain  difficult 
phrases,  but  by  frequently  quotine  the  original  passages  whicn  the  French 
writers  have  imitated  from  the  Ancients,  to  establish  a  connecting  link 
between  French  and  Classical  Literature. 

11.    Price  3t.&f. 

RUDIMENTS  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  Tor,  FTRST 
FRENCH  READING  BOOK :  containing  Rules  and  Exercises 
on  Pronunciation ;  Principles  of  Translation,  with  Exercises  for  Trans- 
lating French  into  English ;  and  a  I.exicon  of  Words,  including  irregular 
Verba*  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  Dictionary  hitherto  published. 

I  th>Qld  not  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  compiling  the  pment  work,  could  I  have 
fou]{d  one  to  answer  my  pnrpoee  better,  or  even  so  weU.    ••••••  ftU  singular, 

that  while  so  many  Grammars  have  been  written,  to  teach  the  student  how  to 
translate  EnRlish  into  French,  no  book  (to  my  knowledge  at  least.)  has  vet 
aapeared  to  enable  a  beginaet  to  translate  French  iato  English.  •  •  a  a  •  •  ^hc 
Ezsactsas  in  the  present  work  have  been  made  pfogressioe,  so  as  to  lead  ths 
pupil  from  the  easiest  sentences  to  the  most  difllealt  passages.— /atrodacfioa. 

■»  III.    Price  3i.  6d. 

MORCEAUX  DHISTOIRE;  with  NOTES.  This  little 
work  consists  of  Extracts  from  the  best  French  Historians,  such 
as  Bouuet,  Montetgnim,  BMlint  Barth^Umy,  Vertot,  HinauU,  St.  Rca/, 
^iMumdt,  Mignet,  &c.  The  historical  information  which  this  work  affords, 
the  various  styles  of  composition  it  exhibits,  and  the  unexceptionable 
character  Of  its  contents^  render  it  peculiarly  fit  for  the  instruction  of  yoiitil« 

IV.    Prices*. 

FRENCH  POETRY;  with  ENGLISH  NOTES.    A  imr 
EnmoN,  WITH  Additions. 

"  Can  von  recommend  me  a  good  book  of  FxnrcH  Poxtxt  J^  CkiUrmsf**  is  a 
question  which  the  Editor  of  this  little  volume  has  frequeotiy  bean  asked,  and  tc 
which  he  has  hitherto  found  it  difBenlt,  if  not  impossfua,  to  giva  a  aatia&rtorr 
reply.      ••••••     A  book  of  Fmiiroa  Postxt  Ar  CfSUrm,  has  then  la- 

mained  to  this  day  a  deaidarataiA,  aB4  to  supply  it,  the  Editor  publishes  thia  litUe 
volume,  in  the  hope  that  it  wiU  be  received  at  a  waU>aiaant  eflftHrt  on  hii  part,  to  aiU 
one  more  to  the  useful  class  of  elementary  books,  and  to  render  at  the  aaan*  ttsee 
the  study  of  his  own  language  a  means  of  instilling  into  the  i^nd  of  tha  yostliAi'. 
reader  the  prineiples  of  good  teste  and  souiul  morality .-^/affiNAiofiiMi. 


PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  W.  PARKER. 


I  PuBUSHSD  MovpRLr/fai  Morie  FoUo,  price  Is.  6d,,  I 

SACRED    MINSTRELSY; 

▲  O0HPBXRtN9iyX    COLLXCTIOir  OF  THE 
F1NB8T  AND  MOST  ABUIKRD 

SACRED  MUSIC  OF  THE  GREATEST  MASTERS, 

09  ALL  AOBa   AND   NATIOT/s; 

▲RKANGED  AS  SOLOS.  DU£TS»  TRIOS.  CHORtJSSES.  &o..  AND  WITH 
ACCOMPANIMENTS  VOft  THB  PIANO-FOBTE  0&  OBGAN. 


This  work  will  comnriso  inch'of  the  best 
Production*  of  the  English.  German,  and 
Itniinn  School*,  M  are  eatenlated  ftrr  soebil 
purposes,  a  large  pioportion  of  which  ore 
4siiKer  aHogctfaer  unkaown  tn  this  eoitatf^, 
many  inaccessible  from  the  nagBitcde 
Lud  cost  of  tlie  voluiAot  which  contain 
them,  nnd  the  whole  useless  to  all  btil 
Professional  Musicians,  from  the  tmvrac- 
ticable  shape  in  which  they  harve  been 
published.  The  great  leaeth»  also,  tp 
which  some  A^^^^^is.  anu  all  Motets. 
Masses,  &c.,  extend,  and  the  many  Voices 
they  commonly  require,  render  them  often 
iacoDvenient  for  use  as  chambnr-mumo. 
however  proper  they  may  be  for  the  ser^ 
vice  of  the  Cnnrclies  for  which  they  were 
viritten.  From  these*  and  other  soureeft 
will  be  selected  such  ••  are  best  suited  to 
the  object  in  view,  and  they  will  be  so  re- 
constructed  and  arranged,  a*  t»  At  them 
for  private  performance.  Occasionally, 
too.  entire  works,  of  moderate  length,  will 
be  given,  including  some  new  composi- 
tions of  n  decidtMlly  superior  charaoCer. 


The  exclusive  nature  of  nearly  all  ex- 
isting collections  of  Sacred  Music  renders 
0M  pment  undertaking  jpartieularly  de- 
sirable. Compositions  of  this  class,  could 
tfwy  b$  procured  in  a  fiunilSax  form,  and 
on  reoMmablo  terms,  would  partake  of 
that  patronage  which  is  now  almost  whoUv 
bestowed  on  works  of  a  secular  kind. 
These  desiderata  it  is  intended  to  supply, 
and  tltUB  place  within  reach  of  families, 
and  of  amateurs  unarcustomed  to  playing 
from  score,  really  good,  practicable  Music, 
olossical.  yet  not  laboriously  and  uselessly 
leamedy  in  a  form  and  at  a  price  which 
will  deter  none  ftom  becoming  purchasers. 

Eaeh  Monthly  Part  (prioe  U,  6d.)  will 
c6ntain  from  four  to  six,  or  even  more, 
pieces  of  Music,  varying  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  their  length,  togetlmr  with 
literary  asd  biographical  notices  of  the 
composers,  and  of  the  authors  of  the 
poetry  adapted,  and  will  consist  of  twenty 
pages,  mosic-folio  size. 


Ho.  L  COJW^INS;^ 


I.  Ai«.*  '•    "•    r 

II.  Akthvm,  .     . 

III.  AwffAiMw  •     ' 

IV.  QvAMftwrr,    • 

V.  SacRSO  Stfif^ 
VI.  AiB.     .     i     « 
VII.  Solo,  (MS.) 


r.  Trio,  .^.    : 

jl.  Dorr.       .     . 

III.  AntmeKi.     . 

JV.  I>yKT,       ,     . 

V.   SACREn  SoiM^ 

VL  CaoBli«  ,    • 


I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 


Air.    . 
Akthkii, 
Air.    . 


CnaiBTUAsSoya 
Trio    .     .     .     . 


O  MMV.  Ut  «f  WorMp,  and/M  daw    .    .  HAwnxz,. 

Frepare  ye  the  ff^ay  of  the  Lord    ....  Micitaki.  Wisx. 

MeMd  P  1  brinp  ^»  find  Hdmos.      ,    .    .  Dr..Qbbxkk. 

Bmc  bUat  the  mtin,  kim  wt&re  &an  hUeti    .  RiOHiiTf. 

7Ae  Lord,  the  Almighty  Memareh,  apek»    .  Bsmovxy. 

Merml  BMier  ef  th€  Stim MofAnr. 

Htar  my  Frayer . Dr.  Dvpoxs. 

No.  II. 

• 

In  G«d*t  Ifame  will  I  ftjma  '..••«  PinieKT.1.. 

Of  Start  haw /aireit      . Hatdk.. 

O  eeme  hither  and  hearken      .....  Narxs. 

0  hold  Thou  me  up Marcsl?^. 

Yo%  Mbey  Bell,  to  fkll  and  $v>eUin§       •    .  Nkxtkomm. 

C^sMk  Oeomo,  wilk  Sacred  Layt     •    •    .  Himmxi,. 

No.  m. 

0.  lMmhefff»d S    .  Mosam*. 

Lord,  what  Love  have  I  unto  thy  Jaiw    •    •  Kxirr. 

£rery  Day  will  I  yioe  Thanks  unto  Th§9    ,  Hah  del. 

Nunc  Dimitns « .  Gibbous. 

Messiahl  at  thy  glad  Approach    ....  Baoh. 

0  Le/rd,  Thot  Kaxt  learned  me  9*i  .     •    .  Cboft. 

No.  IV. 


I.    Solo     •  •  . 

II.  Trio    .  .  . 
III.  SAexxnSeifO 

tV.  Anthcm  ,  . 

V.   Duet  .  .  . 

VI.  .S01.0     ,  ^ 

VII.  Solo    •  .  . 


I.  Chorus    .  .     , 

II.  Recit.  and  .\ib 

III.  Solo    .     .  .     , 

IV.  IIVMN.      .  .      ( 

V.  Avrnta  .  < 

VI.  Solo    .     .  , 

VlI.SAMOTWi  .  .      , 


I.  ArR     •     . 
II.  Akthxh  , 

II.  Air.     •     . 
IV 

V.  AirrRKM 

VI.  QUABTm* 


rrhUhm-  9haU  Ifo/iram  Thy  Spirit 
^Rejoice  in  tht  Lord,  0  ye  Hghteons . 


•    .  CnorT. 

_  .,      .  .     .  Stsffakt.  ■ 

Okt  tnott  dtlightfid  hmur.  ..««••  BcrraovBK. 

Hide  not  tliou  tkyfaee*  0  Lord Farrakt. 

The  torrowt  of  my  heart  are  enlarged   ,    .  Botox. 

Prmite  the  Lord/O  my  Soul Grxxx. 

Ven^M^fe^  0  Lard      ....»•.  Uamdxl. 

No.  V. 

Pie  Jetu  Domine .'   .     .    7    •    7    .     '•    '.  CBxnirnim. 

Comfort  ye  my  People Hakobl. 

'Aeeribaumlotho  fjord  .     .     v     r     .     .     .  Bassaki. 

Thcc,  I^rd,  our  King Spohr. 

IffkrewUhai  thatl  a  ymmg  tnm  tlmato'^  Navxs 
hit  way    ..........J 

"Bleeted  are  tditikeythatfeat  the  Lord  .     .  HATXt. 

Uoly,  Loed  &od  ef  Hoete    ,«,.,.  GiBBom. 

No.  VI. 

Maker  of  all     .     .     .     .     . " .     .     .*    .  Glvck. 

The  ff^ays  of  Zion  do  mourn W»x. 

He  iholl  feed  hit  Jtoek  like  a  Shepherd  .     .  Handel. 

The  Hymn  of  Eve Arnx. 

0  Lord, grant  the  King  a  long  life    .     ,     .  Child. 

Oh  I  T^u  whv  kindly  dott  provide  ,    .     .  MiCHAXL  IIaybh. 

No.  VII. 


I. ''Sacred  SoKd.  .    fFAen  Childftood't gay  Dreams Mehvl. 

'II.   Amtrxm     .    .    .    My  Song  thnll  he  alway Purcrll. 

III.  Sakctus.  MS.    .    Sanetut  Dominui Dr.  Carnart. 

IV.  Air ifp  wat  despited  and  rejected  of  Men     .    .  IlAWDKr..       * 

V.  Aktbxm  •.    .    .    Hear  my  Prayer Kent. 


I.  AN'I'UBM  • 

II.  Air    .     •     . 

III.  MlHltBKBB  r* 

IV.  DUBT  .       .      . 

V.  AiB    .     .     . 

VI.  liAoaxD  80x0 


No.  VIII. 

Tnm  Thyfheefivm  my  tint ArrxtrooB. 

Ornnt,teeheteeeh  Thee  ; Mozart. 

Miterere  mei  Dei     .     , "  .     .     .     •     ,  '  ,  Alleori. 

7A«  J.ord  it  my  Shepherd      .     .    •    .     .  GREXn. 

Thou  didet  not  leaoo  hie  Soai Handel. 

Thou  to  wham  all  power  is  gioen      •    •    .  MS 


PuBLittED  QtrARtintt,  Price  &.•  Tn 

JOURNAL 

OF  THB 

ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY 


OF 


GREAT  BRtTAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


The  Council,  desirous  of  circulating  as-  widely  as  possible,  many 
of  the  important  communications  from  time  to  time  received  by 
the  RoTAL  Asiatic  SociKTT,has  determined  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  periodical  Journal,  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  matters 
connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  regular  ptiblication  of  a  considerable  mass  of  valuable  infor- 
mation is  provided  for,  which,  from  the  popular  nature  of  a  perir 
odieal  Journal,  is  thereby  rendered  easily  accessible  to  the  Public 
at  large,  while  an  extensive  circulation,  ra  proportion  to  the 
interest  which  appertains  to  every  thing  relating  to  the  Countries 
of  the  East,  is  secured,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  the  Jothinal  in  the  Octavo  form,  at 
inter\'als  of  three  months;  each  number  containing  about  two 
hundred  pages  of  letter-press,  with  such  Illustrations  as  may  be 
necessary.    The  contents  of  the  quarterly  part  are  intended  to 

comprise First,  Original  Essays  or   Papers; Secondly, 

Abstracts  of  such  Papers  as  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  print 

entire; Thirdly,  Analyses  of  "Works  connected  with  the 

objects  of  the  Society,  which,  from  their  scarcity  or  other  causes, 

it  may  be  deemed  proper  to  make  more  generally  known ; 

Fourthly,  Notices  of  the  Progbxdtngs  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society;  its  Branch  and  Auxiliary  Societies;  of  the  Ori- 
ental Translation  Committee^  and  of  Other  Institutions 
either  British  or  Foreic^i,  of  the  same  nature,  as  far  as  they  may 

be  attainable; and.  Lastly,  a  Record  of  Miscellaneous 

Information  on  subjects  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science,  and 
Art,  having  reference  to  the  East. 

1\  is  assumed  that  this  plan  will  enable  the  Council  to  produce 
Papers  of  more  general  interest,  and  of  a  more  diversified  cha- 
racter,' than  those  which  formerly  appeared'in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society.  The  periods  of  publication,  also,  being  definite  and 
frequent,  will  afibrd  the  means  of  rendering  available  many 
valuable  contributions  on  matters  of  local  or  temporary,  but, 
nevertheless,  of  considerable  importance,  which  have,  hitherto, 
been  entirely  lost  to  the  Public 'for  the  want  of  some  such  channel 
to  make  them  known,  and  it  is  conceived,  that  the  Society  s 
Journal  may  thus  become  a  repo8it(»y  for  whatever  of  value  or 
interest  may  require  to  be  promulgated.  The  researches  of  the 
learned  into  the  History  and  Customs  of  the  nations  of  the  East, 
and  their  investigations  into  the  remaining  Monuments  of  early 
and  extensive  Civilization,  may  here  be  placed  in  contrast  with 
the  labours  of  those  who  prefer  to  truce  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  the  present  day,  or  to  suggesi  the  means  by  which  that 
improvement  may  be  aceelerate<l  and  enlarged.  The  deductions 
of  philosophy  may  be  compared  with  the  results  of  experience, 
and  the  tneories  of  the  speculative  may  lead  to  measures  of 
practieal  utility. 

The  First  N&mbbr' contains  the  following' Articles ,  with 

many  Illustrations: 


AxncLX  t.  On  fhe  Maritime  YesBels 
employed  by  the  Natives  of  Indin  and 
Ceylon.  By  J.  Eiyrx,  Esq.  late  Master- 
Attendant  at  Colombo. 

II.  On  the  School  System  of  the 
Hindbs  of  Uie  Southern  Peninsula  of 
India.  By  Captain  IIekrt  IlAionrBss, 
Secretary  to  the   lloyal  Asiatic  Society. 

&0. 

III.  Dissertation  on  the  Indus,  by  tlie 
late  CArTAiN  M'Muriw.  of  the  Bombay 
Establishment.  Communicated  by  Libut.- 
Col.  Edward  Frederick.  M.R. A.S..  Com> 
missary-Geneml  at  Bombay. 

IV.  On  the  Law  of  Adultery  in  NopAl. 
Bv  Brlaw  H.  Hodosok.  Esq.,  M.U.A.S., 
Resident  at  Knt'hmando. 

V.  On  Ancient  Chinese  Vases.  By 
F.  P.  Thoms,  Esq.  Part  the  First;  Vases 
of  the  Shang  Dynasty.  With  Illustrations. 

VI.  Notices  of  the  Circassians,  by 
Charles  Tausoh.  Communicated  by 
Henrt  Dbummond.  Esq. 

V  i  I .  Notice  of  the  Banian  Hospital  at 
Surat    By  Lieut.  Alkxaboxb  Burmxi^ 


VIII.  A  transcript  in  Roman  dianiff- 
ters  with  a  tr.iusliition.  of  a  Manifesto  in 
the  Chinese  lang ua^,  issued  by  the  Triad 
Society.  By  the  Kev.  Dr.  Morrisok,  F  R.S. 
Al.K.  A.n. 

IX.  Analysis  of  the  MtrAt-i- Ahmadt ; 
a  Political  and  Statistical  History  of  the 
Province  of  Gujardt.  Translated  from 
the  Persian,  by  James  Bird  Esq.  M.U  A.S. 

X.  Analysis  of  the  S'ri  Liikshrai  NdrA- 
vana  NyftyillankAni  Virocliita  Vymrast'hA- 
Ratnatn'Ala. 

XI.  Biosraphy  of  the  late  Captain 
Jambs  M'Mvrik>.  By  Jamsv  Bird,  Ksn., 
M.K.A.S.,  &c.  &o. 

XII.  Biography  of  M.  Alkxander 
CsoMA  de  KuKosr.  the  Hungarian  Tra- 
roller,  from  a  Letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Captain  C.  P.  Kkkxedt,  of  the  Hon  E. 
I.  Com.  Serv.,  Assist  to  the  I'uliiical 
Resident  at  Delhi,  &c.  &c 

XIII.  Account  of  the  Assaasination 
of  Professor  Scbvltx,  while  visiting 
Kardlstin,  by  Major  Sib  Hxkbt  Willook, 
K.L.O.,  ALn»A.o. 


MiscBLLAWKOirs  NoTicxt — In  BibliogxBphy,  Arts,  Scienoea,  and  LitBxature. 

pRocKXDtims  OP  Oriemtal  iKsrrrmoifB. — Royal  Astatte  Society  |  Oriental  Trans- 
lation Committee:  Branch  and  Aoxiliary  Royal  Aiiatie  Socteties;  Soci^t^  Asi* 
atique  de  Paris.  &c  fcc. 

Appkkoiz.  conUlningXist  of  Membn%  RegnlatioDB  of  the  Socioty,  fte.  &c. 

Communications  respecting  the  Journal  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  SociBTYy  at  the  So**" 
House,  in  Grafton-Streeif  Bond-Street, 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  EDITIONS 

"RIBLES    AND    COMMON     PRAYER 
•"  BOOKS, 

In  Srxbti,  and  in  Plain  and  Elboant  Binding^ 

WH0LB9ALM  AND  RBTAIL* 


T 


*  In  A  Pocket  Volume,  bound  in  dotii,  lettered,  8i.  €d, 

HE    CAMBRIDGE    GREEK  and  ENGLISH 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  The  Greek,  ftom  the  Third  Edi- 
tion of  Stephens,  (1550.)  and  the  English,  from  the  authorized 
Version,  heing  given  in  PARALLEL'  COLUMNS  on  the  same 
page. 


editlone  8teph«nleni.  e^Joe  «d  ex- 
emplar, bene  imprimendMn  ■oeeepimus, 
nosquam  Ubenter  diMeeelmos,  'niii  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  IS.  U.  ubi  Tennom  ordinem 
turbaTimua,  at  com  Anglleana  Tetiione 
conaentifet;  et  in  1  Pet  iii.  S.  ubi  Toeee 
«7o0u«  {nr*r«arN  nttnuimuB,  quippe  qua* 
cum  in  aola  Stepbani  Teitia,  quantum 
actmua,  omiaaaa  slnt,  per  ineuriam  id 
factum  Jure  videatur.  In  aliia  omnibus, 
piwter  ea  qua*  manifeeto  es  errore  open- 
rum  orta  aunt,  Tel  etiam  qu«  ad  puneta 
hie  illic  alitor  ordinanda  pertinent,  editio- 
uem  illam  nulchertimam  Ideliter  ekbiben- 
dam  euravunua. 


Ratio  operle  cum  in  ae  nora,  turn,  nt 
aperamua.  quotidiano  uaui  aeeommodata, 
facile  ae  Lectori  eommendablt  Dulciaai- 
mum  TWO  Ubellnm  in  manua  tradere  ita 
ejMmatum  Toluimus.  ut  IkcilUme  ad  le- 
gendum  aUieiantur  oculi ;  ita  emendatum, 
ut  non  pluaquam  humania  aoat^at  errori- 
bna;  ita  demque  coucinnatum  et  omni  ex 
parte  abadutum,  ut  auaTiaaimum  aibl  et 
comitem  et  monitorem  Ubenter  adaeiaeat; 
et  talem  quidem,  qui  ttemudOM  r§t  ormat, 
ad90nit  ftiikgimm  ae  iolatimm  pfmbmU; 
MecUt  iam,  aea  taipadtecy^'f ;  pemoctae 
«u,  peregrvutmr,  rttiedtmr^ 

CAXTAsmu,  Mm,  183i.  J.  S. 


Sbcond  Edition,  corrbctxd  and  gbxatly  bnlargbd. 

Price  3f .  6d: 


npHE   TEXT  of  the  ENGLISH  BIBLE,  as  now 

-*-    printed  hy  the  Universities,  considered  with  reference  to  a 
Rbport  hy  a  SvB-CoMiciTTBB  of  DissBNTiNo  Ministers* 

By  THOMAS  TURTON,  D.D., 

Bepus  FrofeMor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dean 

of  Peterborough. 


At  tbe  auggeaiion  of  aereral  Menda,  on 
vrheae  Judgment  :I  liaTe  every  leaaon  to 
place  conlidence.  1  publiah  a  Second  Edi- 
tion of  my  Eaaay  on  tbe  Text  of  tbe  Eng- 
liah  Bible.  It  baa  been  tbongbt.  tbat  by 
extruding  tbe  plan  of  the  wow,  an  oppor- 
tunity would  .be  pieoanted  of  Introdneing 


a  aeriea  ofaaefbl  illnatrationa  of  Scripture 
Language,  in  a  form  not  unlikely  to  aecnie 
attention.  *  *  *  In  tlie  addition  now 
made  to  tbe  work,  tbe  main  object  baa 
been,  to  communicate  Information  re- 
apecting  mattera  of  permanent  iiitexwt.'^ 
JdetrtUmKMt  to  Second  SdUwn. 


Octave,  piloe  One  ShUUng. 

rpHOUGHTS  on  the  ADMISSION  of  PERSONS, 

-*-    without  regard  to  their  Religious  Opinions,  to  certain  Degrees 
kn  the  UNIVERSITIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  THOMAS  TURTON,  D.D., 

Regius  Profetsor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Camhridge,  and 

Dean  of  Peterborough. 

oftbatnatnTB.  Although  I  then  felt  that, 
on  the  grounda  Juat  atated,  I  ahonld  be 
warranted  In  wublidy  expreasing  the  re- 
sult of  my  reSectiona,  on  a  point  of  ao 
mueh  importance,  yet  the  aort  of  contro- 
T«ny  which  had  been  exdted  deterred  me 
ftom  taking  anch  a  atep.  I  am,  bowerer, 
now  aatiaSed  that  it  would  be  a  derelic 
tSon  of  duty,  to  anlTer  the  ocoaaion  to  paae 
away,  without  recording  my  opinions  on 
the  matter  in  dispute. 


It  occurred  to  me,  not  long  ago,  when 
turning  in  my  mind  the  admiSaion  of  per- 
nona  to  certain  Academical  Degreea,  with- 
out any  regard  to  religioua  teneta,  that 
tbe  aentimenta  of  one  who.  for  many  yeara 
after  lie  became  a  Maater  of  Arta,  tiled 
the  office  of  a  College  Tutor,— has  ener 
aince  devoted  hia  time  and  ^tantion  to 
the  aervioe  of  the  UniTcrsity, — and,  what 
la  of  aome  moment,  baa  throughout  lift 
etood  aloof  from  political  contention,— 
snigkt  deaerre  consideration,  on  a  subjeet 


Oelnvoi  li.  SdL' 

ON  the  ADMISSION  of  DISSENTERS  to  Reside 
and  Graduate  in  the  UNIVERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE. 
A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Althorp,  M.P.,  &c. 

By  the  Rev.  CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Thb  Second  Edition.    To  which  is  added. 
A  SECOND  LETTER  on  Mr.  WOODS  BILL,  for  COM- 
PELLING such  ADMISSION. 


Quarto,  price  lOt.  * 

rpRANSACTIONS  of  the  CAMBRIDGE  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL  SOCIETY.    Vol.  V.    Part  L 


Price  €i, 

rpHE    CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY   CALEN- 

■*"  DAR  for  the  Year  1834. 


A 


Demy  Octavo,  11«.  M,  bonnd.* 

N  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  DIF* 
FERENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HALL,  M.  A., 

Profenor  of  fifathematics  at  Kinc'i  College,  London,  and  late  Fellow  and 

Tutor  of  Mafdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

ledge,  yet  anxious  to  obtain  as  much  Ib' 
formatlon  as  may  enal»le  them  to  SAaslcr 
the  chief  analyttcal  difflcnltiee  inddcBt 
to  the  stuHyof  eleraenfaiy  treatisee  on 
the  mixed  mathematics,  this  hook  ha« 
been  written ;  with  the  hope,  too.  tha>ft 
by  its  means  a  snl^ect  of  high  intentft 
may  be  rendered  aoeeosUde  to  an  r 


A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  this 
bmnch  of  the  pun  MathenuUies  is  abeo* 
lately  necessary,  beftire  any  one  can  suc- 
cessfully undertalte  the  pwusalof  woriis 
on  Natuml  Philosophy,  in  which  the 
ellbcts  of  the  observed  laws  that  govern 
the  material  world  am  reduced  to  cakn- 
lation. 
For  Stttdeati  dcfldeat  in  this 


A 


Tniao  Bnrrioir,  Poet  Oetate^  piioe  4f.  in  Cloth.  Istteied, 

DISCOURSE  on  the  STUDIES  of  the  UNI* 
VERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

By  ADAM  SEDGWICK,  MA.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Wooidwardian  Profeasor,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 


Tn  Tteent  attacks  on  physical  science, 
and  the  gross  misapprehension  of  its 
moral  tendency,  have  been  singularly 
wanton  and  ill-timed.  •  •  •  A  sceptic 
may.  indeed,  think  Chat  the  whide  system 
of  things,  moral  and  physical,  has  no 
principle  of  continued  ivst« — that  it  has 
only  been  jostled  into  a  condition  of  nn. 
stable  equiUbrium,  which  may  be  do- 
strayed  by  the  first  movement  of  any  of 
the  component  elements.    Snch  a 


may  rsasonably  fear  the  piogrem  of 
covery ;  for  his  system  wants  the 
tial  principles  of  coheelon.  But  a  si 
believer  in  the  word  of  Ood  has  no  fi 
this  kind ;  tat  he  knows  that  all  the  partn 
of  the  natursi  world  are  wisely  Sttedto- 
gether-^that  the  Lord  of  all  natniw  ie  a 
being  witMomt  earlaMsests  er  ihoAem  «/ 
furwuif  r-«nd  that  truth,  ofwhatew  kia^ 
as  seen  in  the  mind  of  man.  is  bnt  a  aera 
oeptton  of  his  lUkec*f  vflL^^p.  NotoB 


o 


In  PostOeUtOb  pii0s9i«  Cloth  kttttt4^ 

ATHS;  their  Osigix,  Natuke,  (md  Histort 
By  J.  E.  TYLER,  B.p.,  ;•" 
Rector  of  St.  Giles'  m  the  Fields,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUege.! 


Tax  practical  questions  on  which  the 
Author  has  endeavoured,  in  this  Tnatiae 
to  throw  light,  are  chiefly  three  i" 

1st.  Are  Oaths  in  themselTes  lawfhl  to 
a  Christian  ?  or  are  they  nltogethcr  pro- 
hibiiedby  theOoepel? 


Snd.  If  Oaths  are  In 
All,  are  they,  as  at  pieseui  sdministered 
and  taken  ia  England,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote truth  and  Justice?  And  are  tber 
agreeable  to  the  vdiglon  which  we  profeee  ? 

8rd.  If  any  altemtlons  in  our  system  of 
Oaths  should  appear  desirable,  on  what 
principlee,  and  by  what  means,  fanay  such 
changes  be  most  safely  and  sattsfectOKOy 
effected? 


In  the  nmsifcs  and. 
the  Author  has  Tentured' to 
prssent  sUte  of  Oaths  "in  BngUsd.  fSbm 
principle  by  which  he  profeeses  to  lui^« 
been  guided  is  this,— tl)at  whilst  chant«» 
geneially  speakings  is.  in  itsrit  an  eril, 
and  ii,  therefeie,  never  to  be  adontod 
lightly,  or  fer  ito  own  nke.  nevertbeicen, 
it  is  the  ofllce  not  •of  kafersd  but  of  low. 
not  of  nnklndnem  but  of  ftimdehip.  mo* 
of  rashness,  but  of  judgment,  flnil  to  in- 
quire with  diligence  fer  the  eafeat 
least  palnlhl  remedy  of  anyeril 
which  the  objects  of  OUT  care  and 
may  be  labmuriiw,  and  tlien  to 
mend  the  can  vtth  tendecnees  but  vf  tih 
honesty. 


Royal  Qnarto,'with  Fobtt-Bior  Flales,  price  \L  lis.  9df 

•jgJSSAY  on  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  the  HINDUS. 

By  RAM  RAZ, 

Native  Jvdge  and  Magittrale  at  Bangalore;  Cor.  Mem.  of  the  Royal 

Aaialic  Society. 

This  work  is*  published  firom  the  original  I  under  the'dirsctionor  die  Bovai,  AsiATtc 
manuscript  and  drawings  of  the  Author,  |  Soomr.of  .Quat  BsTaor  axv  lwM3UA.ir» 
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Quarto,  with  Six  FUtai,  price  tt.'6d. 

N  WARMING  and  VENTILATING  HOUSES 

and  BUILDINGS,  by  means  of  ATTEMPERED  AIR ; 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  New  Fever-wards  of  Addenbrooke's 
Hospital;  and  now  applied  to  some  of  the  Public  Edifices  in 
the  Umversity  of  Cambridge. 

1    By  S.  WHITWELL. 

Br  the  means  hers  explained,  mar  the  and  their  dependence  upon  Uttle  apMT» 

important  operations  of  vemtUatimg  and  of  tus,  and  no  machinery,  out  prindpnlly  am 

warming  be  continually  carried  on ;  either  the  known  laws  of  the  aacent  of  nuwAod 

in  combination,  when  they  mutually  aid  portions  of  a  fluid,  it  is  certain  that  tfeey 

each  other,  or  that  of  vntuatitm  oiorn*,  at  are  incapable  of  derangement  by  iwo. 
discmtion.    From  their  great  simpUcitv, 


Boysl  QuartOb  IS*. 

A  STRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  madeat  €tm 
-^^  OBSERVATORY  of  CAMBRIDGE  for  tbe  Year  18S2, 
By  GEORGE  BIDDELL  AIRY,  Esq..  M.A.. 

Flomian  Profetsor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  tte 

VniYervty  of  Cambridge 
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Hood,  Sir  Samuel,  anecdote  of.  993 
Home,  Bishop.  extracU  from,  58,  930 
Human  animal,  remark  ou,  by  Paby, 

58 

heart.  Its  weakness,  67 
life,  its  uncertainty.  99 


Ice,  its  beneflcial  efleets,  149 

Immortality,  remark  on,  by  Sir  Hunt- 
phry  Davy.  69 

India.  Itinerant  MiisicUns  ef.  996 

Indolence,  its  miseries.  44 

lona.  insular  Churches  of.  89 

Iron  Mask,  the  Man  in,  105 

Isfahan,  some  account  of  the  City  of, 
162— its  Eariy  History.  162-lts 
Situation  and  Extent,  16^— ita  In. 
habitants  and  their  Religion,  165— 
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Italy,  Volcanic  Regions  of.  3 

Itinerant  Musicians  of  India,  996 

Jebb,  Bishop,  extract  firom,  947 
Jesse,  extracto  from.  148, 159, 171. 176 
Johnson,  Dr..  Last  Days  and  Thouahta 

of.  205  • 
Selections  from,  13.  7L 

112,150,182.187.197.906 
Jones  of  Nayland.  remarks  by.   11, 

182.230 
Jonson.  Ben,  extracts  from,  51,  62, 79 
Juvenile  Humanity,  pleasing  Instance 

of,  108 

Ren.  Bishop,  Epitaph  for.  930 
King,  Mrs.  remark  by,  94 
Rlopatock,  remark  by.  69 
Knowledge  productive  of  Happiness, 

la  Harpe,  remark  by.  44 

Last  Days  and  Thoughts  of  Dr.  John* 

son,  905 
Lion,  extraordinary  story  of.  906 

llunt  in  Souta  America,  146 

Lisbon.  Square  of  the  Little  Pillar  at. 

918 
LUndair  Cathedral.  114 
Lobster,  remarks  on   the  periodical 

easting  of  its  shell,  999 
Loch  Leven,  beautiful  scenery  of.  993 
Loch  Sunart,  951 

Louvaln.  the  town  of,  described.  18 
Luminous  Appearance  of  the  Sea.  904 

Madagascar,  island  oC  its  history.  90 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  105 
Mant.  Bishop,  extracU  from,  44. 1 15, 133 
Mathematics,  on  the  study  of.  196 
Matter,  its  Indestructibility,  13— divi- 

sibility  of.  55 
Meal-hours,  Remarks  oa  the  changes 

in,  16 
Mental  Recreation,  remarks  on,  94 
Merino  Sheep  and  Uieir  Migrations.  181 
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937 
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Moral  Discipline,  remarks  on,  235 
More,  Hannah,  Letters  of.  905 
^ Remarks  by,  171,  187. 

MuU,  Isle  of,  83. 950 

Naturalist's  Autumnal  Walk,  140 
Natural  History,  remark  on  the  study 

of,  171 
Natural  Phenomena.   FamOlar  Illus- 
trations of  :— 
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XIII.  Water,  in  its  solid  state.  149 
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pared.  119 
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Neeillc-making,  art  of,  when  intro- 
duced into  England.  77 

Needle  Rocks,  the,  179 

Nelson.  Horatio.  Lord,  biographical 
notice  of.  137 

North  Cape,  account  of.  47 

Notes  from  a  Traveller's  Scrap-book.  99 

Nothing.  Sonnet  on.  by  Porson,  69 

Oaks,  remarks  on  planting  of,  by  Lord 

Collingwood.  14 
ObservatioB,  remark  on  by  Bacon,  197 
Ocean,  lines  on,  67 
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Orleans,  the  Cathedral  of.  138 
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Persian  Story.  134 
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Plains  and  Deserts  of  the  Globe,  some 

account  of.  33 
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Pleasure  and  Pain,  147 
Pool.  Cardinal,  anecdote  of.  8 
Popular  Superstitions,  notice  of.  28.  69 
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Precept  and  Example,  110 
Prepossessions,  remark  on.  924 
Presence  of  mind  In  a  Highlander,  58 
Pride,  remark  on,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  308 
Progress  of  Vegetaw>n.  reflections  on, 
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Prosperity  and  Adversity— Southey, 

Proverbs,  61 

Providence,  beneficence  of,  140— bc.iu- 

tifbl  illustration  of.  148 
Pro^'ldence,  remark  on,  by  Hall.  14 
Pyrenees.  Battles  of,  141 
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of  his  injunction,  60 
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remark  on,  203 
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Tunnela,  account  of,  S31 
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Turbaco,  Air  Volcanoes  of,  71 

Vegetables,  structure  and  growth,  of.  1 16 

Vegetable  Wofbl.  Providential  arrange- 
ment in  the.  339 

Virtues,  remark  of  Xenophon  on  their 
practice.  48 

Vittoria.  account  of  the  Battle  of.  59 

Walton,  Izook,  extracts  from,  54, 136 
Warwick.  St.  Mary's  Church  and  the 

County  Hall  at,  188 
Watch-making  in  Switaerlan^  63 
Water  Lily,  remarks  on,  19i 
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Wealth,  remark  oa,  Waltoo.  136 
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I V.^  179 
Wild  Ass  of  the  Desert,  183 
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Wills,  Directions  for  making,  18,  73, 
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tlie  mode  of  revoking.  19    ' 

Wine-store,  Spanish  197 

Woide  like  Loa\^s,  308 

Worldly  Happiness.  I«a  Harpe  on,  ii 

Writing,  ancient  mode  oC  Si 

Yak  of  Thibet,  the,  143 
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Zeal,  Christian,  remark  on,  113 
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Air  Volcanoes  of  Turbaco.  73 
Albatross,  Wandering.  197 
Antelope,  Hart,  and  Hind,  348 
Amiens  Catheiiral,  France,  49 
Architecture,  illustratioas  of  tlie  Or^ 

ders  of.  148 
Armadillo,  35 
Artillery-aoldiers   and  War-machines 

of  the  fliteenth  century.  135 
Ass,  Wild,  of  the  Desert.  184 

Baldiens  preaching  to  the  Natives  of 
Ceylon.  331 

Benaivs,  View  of  a  Ghaut  or  Landing- 
place  at,  193 

Black-Gang  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight,  103 

Boar,  Wild  of,  Germany.  80 

Caernarvon  Castle,  North  Wales.  65 
Caraccas,  Protestant  Cemetery  at,  153 
Castle  of  Armadale.  Isle  of  Sky.  ij56 
Chichester  Cathedral.  35 


Cholula  (in  Mexico).  P\-ramid  of,  176 
'  ve  Christiau,  ground- 
plan  of.  198 
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Cliff,  Mineral  Vein  in,  and  mode  of 

working.  77 
Couisboruugh  Castle.  York^iire,  45 
Cuttun-maiiiUacture,    illustrations   oC 

100.  iOl 

PUnt,  Cultivation  of  the.  68, 

Cotton,  Georgian  mode  of  cleaning.  69 
Croydon  l^alace,  interior  of  its  Hall,  64 
Curlew,  representation  of,  8 

Diagrams  to  Illustrate  Experiments  on 

the  Temperature  of  Water.  104 
Dover  Castle,  ancient  Church  in,  133 

Eg|[,  Scuir  of,  88 

Ethiopian  Boar,  liead  of,  80 

Eve's  Apple,  or  the  Forbidden  Fruit,  89 

,  Fruit,  and  Flowers  of,  96 
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Fan-Pidm,  36 

Georgian  mode  of  cleaning  Cotton,  69 

Glcuqo,  the  Vale  of.  349 

Gold:ui.    Switserland.    Church    and 

Buildings  on  its  site,  130 
Guy,  Thomas,  SUtue  of,  41 

Halifax  Gibbet.  33 

fleury  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James 

i.,93 
Hereford  Cathedral,  73 
Ilofwyl,    View    of    M.    Fellenlierg's 
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Honey  Guide,  113 

India.  Itinerant  Musicians  of.  333 
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Tartary,  40 
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Llandair  CaUiedral.  113 
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Machine  for  separating  the  Cotton 
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Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  103 

Madagasctir.  Natives  of,  31 

Melon  Cacttis,  36 

Military  Costume  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  131 

of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
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Mine,  first  shaft  of,  76 
Mining   diagram    iilustrotive    of  its 
operations,  ISO,  181 

Natives    of     Madagascar    preparing 

Bread  from  the  Matiioc  Root,  31 
Needles,  Isle  of  Wight.  View  of,  173 
North  Cape,  View  of.  48 

Orleans  Catliedral,  in  France,  13? 

Palm,  wild,  of  the  Desert.  145 
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Petersburgli,  St ,  Marble  Palace  at,  309 

New  Exchange  at,  313 

Statue  of  Peter  the  Great 

at.  314 

,  English  Quay  at.  216 

Polgooth  Tin  Mine,  inicrior  of.  334 
Protestant  Cemetery  at  Caraccas,  158 

Reculrer  Church.  94 

Rheims  Catliedral.  in  France,  1 

Rhinwald.  Valley  of  the,  89 

Siillsbnry  Cathedral.  153 

iiland-storm  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 

33 
Scilly  Islands.  Lighthonse  on,  949 
Senlis  C'alltedml,  341 
Sheep-eater    of   Hindoostan   and  his 

Uurn.  57 
Sloane,  Sir  1  fans,  monument  ot  19 
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Stnfl'a,  Isle  of,  81 
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strect.  97 
St.  Michael's  Mount.  Cornwall,  69 
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Strasbnrgh  Cathedral,  901 
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Tartary,  Inhabitants  of.  40 
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Temperature,  iliustratloos  of  aa  expo- 
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Town-hall,  Lourain,  17 
Tunnel  of  the  Thomee  and  Medway 

Canal.  909 
Tunny,  mode  of  Ashing  for,  9 
■  the  eommon,  uMl  diagram  of 
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Turbaco,  Air  Volcanoee  of,  79 

Vegetable  Physiology,  IIlustratlonBor. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  RHEIMS. 
Rbtms,  oi^  Rheims,  is  ^  large  and  aacitnt  cHy,  la  the 
north-ieast  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ^he  Marne.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  little  river  Vesle,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain, 
which  is  bounded  at  a  distance  by  a  chain  of  low 
vine-covered  hills. 

The  Cathedral,  which  is  more  particularly  the 
subject  of  our  present  notice,  is  a  noble  Gothic 
edifice  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  that  kind  of  architecture  in  France, 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  818  by  the  Arch- 
biishop  Ebon,  afterwards  Pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  First,  sumamed  Le  Ddbon- 
naire.  The  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  edifice 
then  erected,  its  paintings  and  sculptures,  its 
marbles  and  mosaics,  its  tapestries,  and  splendid 
windows,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  of  great 
importance.  But  doubts  have  been  expressed,  whe- 
ther the  earl;  structure  thus  spoken  of  was  really 
one  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  Cathedral,  and 
not  the  church  of  St  RemL  However,  this  building 
was  burnt  down  ixx  1210,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  city  itself.  '  But  thia  disaster  was  soon  repaired; 
for  the  age  was  one  i^  which  the  people  felt  strongly 
the  influence  of  relisibigt^  an^  contributed  largely  to 
works  which  had  for  ^heir  oVj^ct  its  support  and 
diffusion.  Accordingly,  the  piety  of  individuals,  the 
liberality  of  princes,  and  ifce  zeal  of  the  clergy,  soon 
caused  a  suni  to  be'limassed,  sufficient  to  replace  the 
ancient  C^thedraJ^  of  Rheims  by  a^  nobler  and  more 
splendid  edifice;  and  ^e  year  ^fter  the  destruction 
of  the  old  buildiiigi  tj^e  ^st  ^tone  of  the  new  one 
was  kid.  The  work  proceeded  with  great  rapidity; 
the  altar  w^s  d(edicate4  on  the  IjSth  of  Oxitober,  1213, 
and  twenty- seven  years  af^erYfards,  the  body  of  the 
church  was  finished;  tihe  \v']^ole  l^me  occupied  in  the 
erection  feeing  only  thij^y  years,  and  \^}xt  Oiv?  archi- 
tect being  engage^  ^l^roiighoul^  ^ut  peripd.  tt  is  to 
this  circumstance,  jjrobab^^,  ^that  w^  ^e  to  attri)^i^.te 
that  unity  of  st;j^le  and  (lesign  which  in  a,  great  mea- 
sure distinguish  t^i^  Cattet&aL 

"  In  the  "richness  and  magnificence  of  the  ^xternjal 
architecture,"  says  IVir,  "Woods,  "  Rheims  is  si^pierior 
to  every  otlier  Cathedral  i  have  seen,  and  probably  to 
any  which  hais  ever  been  erec^d."  The  principal,  or 
western  front,  is  the  great  object  of  attraction;  it,  is 
frequently  coi\s'dered  as  the  finest  work  of  its  kiijd 
in  existence,  and,  according  to  a  common  saying  in 
France,  is  one  of  the  four  parts,  the  union  of  which 
is  necessary  to  the  composition  of  a  perfect  Cathe* 
dral;  the  other  three  being  the  spire  of  Qhartres, 
the  nave  of  Amiens,  and  the  choir  of  Beauyais. 
The  lower  part  of  this  front  is  divided  into  three 
porches  or  doorways.  This  arrangement,  which  \%  tf) 
be  seen  in  some  of  our  Cathedrals,  is  very  generally 
observable  in  the  larger  religious  edifices  of  France; 
and  we.  are  told  that  these  three  entrances  corre- 
sponded to  three  mtemal  divisions,  each  of  which  was 
reserved  for  a  special  use ;  the  middle  one  being  for 
the  clergy,  that  on  the  right  for  the  men,  and  that 
>on  the  left  for  the  women. 

The  T^entral  porch  is  diyided  into  two,  parts  by  a 
pilaster,  (a  disposition  very  common  in  France,) 
which  is  adorned  by  aii  image  of  the.  Virgin,  to 
^hom  the  Cathedral  is  consecrated.  The  sides  of 
the  three  ppfches  are  decorated  with  a^  row  of  colossal 
statues,  ^hrty-^ve  m^nignljer^  representing  patriarchs, 
prophefejjpngs,  ii^^ops,  yii^ns,  and  martyrs.  The 
arches/above/ ua^4  t)||j^/ P^4^il^cnt4B  which  surmount 
tliera,  present  an  elaborate  composition  in  sculpture, 
in  whichj'^accordmg  to  a  ft«ich  writer,  the  artist  has 
IQven  fiill  niun  to  hit  geniin;  .  Out.  DCldfn  vIL 


obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  richness  and  magni- 
ficence of  this  front. 

Above  the  porches,  ^nd  a  little  ^Vo,i^  V^9H»  V^ 
the  remainder  of  this'  j>eautifu\  i^ont  A^K^  the 
central  one,  is  the  great  rose  window,  the  workman- 
ship of  which  is  remarkably  rich,  and  very  carefully 
executed.  Over  the  right  porch  is  a  lofty  openii^ 
for  a  window,  but  not  filled  with  glass;  and  over  the 
left  door- way  is  a  similar  one.  The  space  occupied 
by  these  windows  is  broken  into  thre«  divisions,  by 
four  projecting  piers,  ornamented  each  with  a  statue, 
and  terminating  in  small  octagonal  turrets.  Higher 
still  is  the  gallery  of  kings,  an  elegant  colonnade, 
decorated  with  forty-two  statues  of  the  kings  of 
France,  from  Clovis  to  Charles  the  Sixth;  and  this 
is  surmounted  by  two  towers,  which  complete  thlp 
magnificent  front 

The  interior  of  this  Cathedral  corresponds  with 
its  exterior.  It  is  vast  and  noble ;  and  its  appearance 
has  much  that  is  imposing.  The  obscnri^  of  the 
nave,  contrasted  with  the  light  of  the  aisles,  has  a 
very  curious  effect ;  in  the  former,  the  coloured  gkuHi 
has  been  preserved,  while  in  the  latter  it  has  very 
little  colour.  The  whole  length  of  the  building  is 
466  feet,  and  its  breadth  upwards  of  90;  the  height 
of  the  nave  is  121  feet,  and  that  of  the  aisles  about 
54.  The  plan  of  the  edifice  is  a  Latin  cross.  The 
choir  occupies  nearly  one  half  of  its  length. 

The  chancel,  which  is  situated  at  the  middle  of  the 
cross-aisle,  raised  upop  several  steps,  is  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  mosaic  pavement,  which  fonuerly 
belonged  to  the  church  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  St. 
Kicaise,  and  was  rempved  to  the  Cathedral  in  1791, 
when  that  church  was  puUed  down.  The  altar, 
which  is  of  modem  construction,  is  of  variegated 
marble,  and  ornamented  with  gilt  bronze.  It  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  and  was  the  gift  of 
'  a  rich  canon,  who,  by  his  economy,  frugality,  and 
above  all,  his  peculiar  skill  in  the  cultivation  of 
vines,  was  enabled  to  amass  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  he  devoted  entirely  to  the  embellishment  of 
this  C&thedral,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  objects  of  a  public  nature.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  canon's  Uberality  was  scarcely  equalled 
by  his  good  taste  and  discernment ;  the  old  altar, 
•  which  had  existed  from  the  earliest  years  of  the 
church,  yias  displaced  ii^  1 747,  to  make  room  for  his 
new  present  and  the  church  was  thus  deprived  of 
an  extremely  rare  and  yahiable  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  naonuments  used  as  altars  i^  the  twd^ih, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centnriea. 

Behind  the  choir,  so  called,  is  what  the  French 
denominate  the  arrtkre'Chofir.  \t^  occupies  the  space 
usu^y  devoted  to  the  chsQcel,  and  6x^  not  seem  to 
be  ever  used  for  any  definite  purpose.  Ixl  former 
times,  it  was  the  depositary  of  tl^e  treasure  of  the 
Cathedral,  of  all  the  many  rich  and^  valuable  ^ifit^, 
which  kings,  prelates,  and  pious  individuals  of 
various  classes  and  conditions,  had  oAered  as  aa 
earnest  of  their  zeal  and  devotion.  The  immense 
wealth  which  was  brought  together  in  tjhis  treasury, 
rendered  it  one  of  the  richest  in  France.  U  con- 
tained avast  number  of  works,  executed  in  the  precious 
metals,  gold  and  silver  vases^  chalices,  sets  of  ^  ^e 
various  utensils  employed  in  the  service  of  tjiie 
church,  which  were  not  less  valuable  for  the  richness 
of  their  materials  than  for  the  beauty  and  ^xiisb  of 
the  workmanship.  Of  nearly  all  these,  iioyrever,  tbie 
Cathedral  was  despoiled  in  17^1 ;  Uiey  were  confis- 
cated by  a  decree  of  ih6  NatioQal  As^emblyj  %nd 
coined  into  money  for  the  service  of  the  State,  TjUe 
-  few  that  remained  were  destroyed  during  the 
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rai  VOLCANIC  kEGiONS  of  italy. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Italy  is  that  in  which 
Volcanoes  have  existed  for  the  longest  period,  and  have  pro- 
duced the  most  important  effects.  Traces  of  very  ancient 
volcanoes  are  still  visible  in  Tuscany,  Latium,  and  the  Vene- 
tian territory' ;  the  delightful  coast  of  Posilippo,  and  the  adja- 
cent Phlegrean  Fields,  are  volcanic  productions,  and  Vesu- 
vius still  spreads  desolation  and  horror  over  the  smiling 
plains  of  the  Campagna  Felice.  If  we  extend  our  observa<^ 
tions  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  we  find 
the  straits  by  which  Italy  is  separated  from  Sicily  studded 
with  islands,  almost  all  of  volcanic  origin ;  and  in  Sicily, 
Mount  Etna  rises,  the  most  important  of  all  volcanoes, 
venerable  for  its  antiauity,  and  wdnderful  for  the  effects  of 
its  eruptions,  of  which  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  ex- 
haust the  fury.  Therv  is  an  opinion  of  some  antiquity, 
that  Sicily  was  once  joined  to  the  opposite  Continent:  the 
very  narrow  space  which  now  separates  them,  the  simi- 
larity of  their  soils,  and  the  evident  inclination  of  the  extreme 
Apennines  in  Calabria  towards  Sicily,  tend  to  strengthen 
this  opinion. 

Sicily,  anciently  called  TriauetrQ,  and  Trinacria^  from 
its  triangular  form  and  its  three  Promontories,  was  for 
many  ages  a  flourishing  state,  and  rivalled  Greece  (the 
xbost  polished  and  the  greatest  of  nations,)  whence 
Sicily  derived  civilization  and  the  aHs,  and  afterwards 
surpassed  in  magnificence  and  power.  Syracuse  was  called 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  splendid,  of  the  cities  of 
Greece.  The  grandeur  of  this  island  has  now  passed 
away,  and  time,  which  changes  all  things,  has  crushed 
the  prid^  and  pomp  of  this  empress  of  Uie  seas.  Sqme 
scanty  but  beautiful  remains  of  its  former  prosperity,  its 
delightful  climate,  and  the  stupendous  spectacle  of  Mount 
Etna,  are  now  its  principal  attractions  to  the  traveller. 

Mount  Etna  rises  from  the  valley  of  Valdemone,  not  fhr 
fi-om  the  Straits  of  Messina;  it  is  not  only  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Sicily,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
most  lufty  in  Europe.  The  name  of  the  valley  was 
derived  from  this  volcano,  which  was,  in  ancient  times, 
supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  demons,  and  the  seat  of  eternal 
fire;  absunl  ideas  which  are  not  yet  entirely  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Etna,  according  to  some  learned  men,  derives  its  name 
from  a  Greek  wora,  signifying  to  bum.  When  the  Sara- 
cens had  possession  of  Sicily,  this  mountain  was  called 
Gebet  el  Nar,  (Mountain  of  Fire,)  and  from  this  was 
derived  the  name  of  Mongibello,  which  Etna  still  retains. 
It  rises  about  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is 
Isolated  from  every  chain  of  mountains ;  it  differs  from  all 
others  in  its  form  and  nature,  being  entirely  composed  of 
volcanic  rocks ;  and  its  shape  is  that  of  a  large  cone,  placed 
upon  an  irregular  base,  about  180  miles  in  circumference. 
it  is-  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  East  and  the  South, 
and  on  the  West  and  North,  by  the  rivers  Simeto  and 
Alcantara. 

The  great  body  of  the  mountain  is  divided  into  Three 
Regions,  or  Zones:  the  first,  which  commences  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  is  called  the  Cultivated  Region; 
the  second  is  called  the  Woody  Region ;  and  the  third  is 
the  Naked,  or  Desert  Region.  These  three  regions  differ 
80  entirely  from  each  other  in  climate  and  in  productions, 
that  they  may  be  compared  to  the  three  great  zones  of  the 
earth  *  thus,  the  first  may  be  compared  to  the  Torrid  zone 
the  second  to  the  Temperate  zone,  and  the  third  to  the 
Arctic,  or  Frozen  zone ;  so  that  this  great  &ther  of  moun- 
tains may  be  considered  as  a  compendium  of  our  globe. 

The  Cultivated  R^ion,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
base,  and  extends  about  fourteen  miles  towards  the  sum- 
mit, is  the  most  fruitful  district  in  Sicily,  and  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  delightful  spots  in  the  world.  Towns  and 
villas,  peopled  iy  300,000  inhabitants,  are  dispensed  over 
it  in  every  direction.  The  soil  is  entirely  composed  of 
volcanic  products,  covered  by  decomposition  with  a  fertile 
ewrth,  ,exeept  where  furrowed  up  by  torrents  of  lava 
which  still  resist  the  action  of  time,  and  offer  a  striking 
and  cruel  contrast  to  the  softness  and  smiling  aspect  of 
the  adjacent  cultivation.  The  productions  of  this  region 
the  most  important  of  which  is  wine,  are  numerous  and 
abundant.  The  dive  thrives  in  this  volcanic  soil,  and 
may  be  found  with  the  vine  at  the  height  of  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  kinds  of  grain  are 
cultivated  with  success,  as  also  almond,  pistachio,  and 
mulbeiry,  trees;  the   lilk  procured  from  the  mulberry, 
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favoured  region  is  watered  by  the  rivers  flfbieto  taA 
Alcantara,  and  by  numerous  streams  which  'descend  through 
hidden  channels  from  the  showy  summits  of  Etna. 

The  Simeto,  now  called  the  Giannetta,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Sicilian  rivers ;  after  fertilizing  a  preat 
part  of  the  base  of  the  mountain,  it  fulls  into  the  sea 
about  eight  miles  from  Catania.  Catania,  or  the  city 
of  Etna,  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  Cultivated 
Region;  it  was  founded  by  the  ancient  Sicani,  and  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amenano,  which  flows 
secretly  through  the  recesses  of  Etna,  and  risen  siuMeuly 
from  the  earth  near  the  sea-shore.  Thiicwlides,  who 
records  three  very  ancient  eruptions  of  this  volcano,  speak 
ing  of  the  third,  which  took  place  in  the  eighty  eighth 
Olympiad,  says,  that  it  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  l^ata 
nians;  since  that  time,  this  city  has  been  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  the  firos  of  Etna,  but,  ph(Bnix-Uke,  hns  as 
often  risen  from  its  ashes.  The  present  city,  whirl  con- 
tains about  40,000  inhabitants,  was  rebuilt  in  1 66!i  after 
having  been  nearly  annihilated  by  an  eruption  whicl  took 
place  m  that  year. 

An  immense  forest,  like  a  large  belt,  forms  the  ftei^ond 
Region ;  its  circumference  is  about  seventy  miles,  and  it 
extends  more  than  half-way  up  the  sides  of  Etna.  These 
inexhaust.ble  forests  ftirnished  materials  for  the  niiincrous 
fleets  which,  in  former  times,  ruled  the  seas,  an  I  pro 
claimed  the  proud  grandeur  of  the  Syracusan  tyrants. 
Oaks  and  chesnuts  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  are 
often  found  of  an  extraordinary  size;  some  kiA.ls  of 
fir,  from  which  large  quantities  of  resin  are  eziiscted, 
and  beech,  juniper,  broom,  and  many  other  treoh  also 
abound.  The  **  chesnut  of  a  hundred  horses,'*  so  railed, 
because  a  hundred  men  on  horseback  could  be  shattered 
under  its  huge  branches,  has  long  been  celebrated:  i  >thing 
now  remains  of  this  ancient  tree,  except  the  ininense 
hollow  trunk,  which  time  and  the  elements  have  at  length 
opened  in  several  places.  Its  circumference  is  *i|l  feet, 
and  it  will  contain  300  sheep,  and  27  men  on  horsel  ack. 

Towards  the  extremity  or  this  zone,  the  trees  liegin  to 
decrease  in  size  and  in  number,  vegetation  languishes,  and 
the  Third  Region,  called  Naked,  or  Barren,  commences.  It 
is  composed  of  lava  and  of  ice,  and  from  its  extremity  rises 
the  great  cone  of  the  crater,  formed  by  the  accumulations 
of  sand,  ashes,  and  other  volcanic  scoria,  propelled  to  this 
immense  height  by  the  internal  power  of  the  volcano. 
This  cone  is  sometimes  depressed,  and  sometimes  even 
entirely  disappears  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  to  be 
reproduced  ailerwards  by  the  same  means ;  when  it  is  thus 
depressed  and  swallowed  up,  the  mountain  is  no  longer 
visible  from  certain  points,  to  mariners,  to  whom  the  sum- 
mit usually  serves  as  a  beacon.  The  present  tone  was 
reproduced  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Its  height  is  about  1800  feet,  and  the  interior  is  like  a 
frinnel,  about  600  feet  in  depth;  the  chief  aperture  is 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  there  is  also  a 
smaller  one.  When  the  volcano  is  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
the  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  cone  is  practicable,  but 
difiTicult;  the  sides  are  then  seen  covered  with  beautiful 
crystallizations  of  salt  and  sulphur,  which  temper  in  some 
degree  the  horrors  of  this  abyss. 

From  the  middle  of  November  to  the  end  of  Mav,  the 
whole  of  the  Desert  Region  and  part  of  the  Woody  Region 
are  covered  with  snow,  and  Etna  is  almost  inaccessiole. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  summit,  in  July  and 
August,  is  37  degrees,  whilst  at  Catania  it  is  84.  From 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  Etna  presents  Itself  in 
majesty,  rearing  its  proud  front  to  the  skies,  and  stretching 
on  one  side  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
beyond  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  from  this  side  that 
the  mountain  is  ascended,  and  the  most  favourable  time 
for  this  undertaking  is  between  the  months  of  JMay  and 
August. 

Departing  from  Catania,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
the  traveller  usually  arrives  at  the  summit  some  hours 
before  sunrise.  The  distance  is  about  28  or  30  miles,  and 
the  road,  traversing  the  three  zones,  is  nearly  direct  from 
the  foot  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  tract  of  land, 
which  is  crossed  In  the  cultivated  renon,  bears  on  every 
side  the  appearance  of  a  smiUng  and  variegated  garden. 
At  Necastagne.  a  little  village,  nine  miles  from  Catania, 
the  traveller  begins  to  enjoy  a  beautifril  and  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country ;  he  then  proceeds  to  Niccolosi, 
another  beautiful  village,  four  miles  further,  an  1  more  than 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  little  further,  at  a 
plac9  calM  9«  Ni«C9l9  TAieoai  the  traveller  enters  tb^ 
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Woody  lUgioh  *,  lotf  imping,  it  ii  trao,  but  not  leu  beantiibl 
and  Tarieeatad  than  the  first. 

In  the  depth  of  the  night,  he  at  last  finds  himself  in  the 
Desert  Region*  facing  the  ereat  smoking  cone  of  Etna, 
which  he  approaches  with  dread  and  wonder.  In  truth, 
the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  his  view  are 
wonderful:  the  stupendous  mountain,  upon  which  he  finds 
himself,  is  so  isolated,  that  his  bewQdered  imagination 
knows  not  how  to  prepare  for  a  descent  to  the  regions  of 
the  earth ;  beneath  him  is  an  ocean  of  darkness,  and  above 
him  the  immense  vault  of  heaven,  covered  with  millions 
of  twinkling  stars;  a  solemn  silence  pervades  the  universe, 
unbroken  except  by  hollow  sounds  from  the  mountain; 
and  at  his  feet  is  a  deep  abyss,  from  which  the  eye  and 
the  mind  alike  recoil.  At  len^h  he  beholds  the  star  of 
day,  the  first  rays  of  which  pierce  the  thick  mantle  of 
night,  and  gradually  unfold  the  splendid  view,  as  it  were, 
of  a  new  creation. 

To  the  east,  illuminated  by  the  sun,  rising  firom  the 
opposite  mountains  of  Calabria,  he  beholds  the  coast  of 
Italy  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  and  finally  vanishing  into 
the  air;  the  Straits  of  Messina  at  his  feet,  resembhng  a 
broad  and  majestic  river,  gradually  expanding :  to  the  south, 
an  immense  expanse  of  ocean,  with  the  island  of  Malta 
dimly  seen  through  the  misty  horizon;  and  to  the  west  the 
whole  of  Sicily  spread  out,  like  an  immense  map,  obscured 
by  the  huge  shadow  of  Etna,  through  which,  however, 
every  part  is  distinctly  seen, — mountains,  valleys,  rivers 
with  tneir  lon^  serpentine  courses,  and  the  houses  and 
animals  on  their  banks.  To  the  north,  the  little  group  of 
the  Eolian  Islands,  the  abode  of  the  fabulous  Eolus ;  and 
amongst  them  the  fiaming  Stromboli, — which,  at  the  moment 
of  sunrise,  seems  starting  from  the  waves, — and  the  vast  tract 
of  sea  which  separates  Sicily  fbom  the  Bay  of  Naples.  At 
length,  the  eye  turns  to  the  mountain  itself,  of  which  it 
beholds-  at  once  the  three  great  zones ;  its  enormous 
flanks,  furrowed  by  deep  valleys,  and  rendered  harsh  and 
rough  by  immense  rivers  of  lava,  and  by  more  than  eighty 
volcanic  mounts  or  hillocks,  the  progeny  of  this  great  father 
of  volcanoes. 

According  to  some  writers,  the  visible  horizon  of  Etna 
embraces  a  eircumference  of  more  tiian  2000  miles ;  and 
some  Sicilian  authors  affirm,  that  from  its  summit  the 
African  and  the  Neapolitan  coasts  have  sometimes  been 
discerned ;  but  the  sense  of  sight  is  too  feeble  to  compre- 
hend the  extreme  limits  of  so  vast  a  circle. 

Such  are  the  wonders  which  Etna,  in  repose,  offers  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  traveller;  but  far  more  wonderful, 
though  very  different,  is  the  spectacle  of  Etna  in  activity. 

The  first  indication  of  an  approaching  eruption  is  a 
thick  smoke,  which  issues  impetuously  for  several  days 
from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  and  ascends  in  a  column 
to  an  immeasurable  height,  where  it  spreads  and  dilates 
itself  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  tree;  when  the  wind 
is  high,  the  smoke  sometimes  extends  over  a  tract  of 
100  miles.  This  column  of  smoke  is  succeeded  by  clouds 
of  ashes  and  sand,  which  the  wind  disperses  on  all  sides, 
and  drives  to  a  great  distance,  sometimes  to  Malta,  to  Sar- 
dinia, to  Corfu,  and  to  many  parts  of  Italy  and  the  coast 
of  Africa ;  then  the  air  becomes  dark,  and  these  ashes  and 
the  showers  of  sand  cover  every  object,  weigh  down  the 
Tootk  of  houses,  prevent  respiration,  and  fill  the  hearts  of 
the  inhabitants  with  terror.  In  the  mean  time,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  volcano  is  acitated  and  convulsed ;  Uie  mountain 
shakes  firom  its  very  wundations ;  horrible  bellowings  are 
heard,  with  echoes,  which,  by  degrees,  are  lost  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  earth ;  enormous  masses  of  burning  lava 
are  shot  upwards  with  terrific  force,  sometimes  ascending 
to  the  height  of  7000  feet.  At  length  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  are  split,  and  torrents  of  smoke  issue,  followed 
by  streams  of  lava,  which  descend  like  rivers  of  red  liquid 
iron,  to  inundate  the  adjacent  country.  Sometimes  the 
buminff  streams  flow  towards  the  sea,  into  which  they 
Ikll  witn  a  horrible  sound,  and  prescribe  new  limits  to 
the  adverse  element;  sometimes  over  elevated  tracts  of  ice, 
and  then  rivers  of  water  rush  down  with  tremendous  noise. 
Deep  vallers  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  have  been 
suddenly  fiUed  up  by  these  floods  of  lava ;  and,  in  this 
manner,  in  the  eruption  in  1381,  the  Port  of  Ulysses, 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  now  buried  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  was  filled  up.  Some  of  these  streams  have 
extended  to  thirty  miles  in  length,  five  or  six  miles  in 
breadth,  and  300  feet  in  depth,  and  retain  their  internal 
heat  for  many  years 

The  eruptions  of  Etna  are  often  accompanied  by  singular 


•eeidents.  One  of  tiiese  bnniing  riTers,  descending  the 
mountain,  came  in  contact  with  a  volcanic  hill,  covered 
with  trees  and  verdure,  and,  having  torn  it'  from  its 
foundations,  transported  it,  like  a  floating  island,  to  another 
part  of  the  country,  where  it  fell  to  pieces.  The  fate  of 
Mai  Pasti,  a  deliehtful  spot  on  the  flank  of  Etna,  not  far 
firom  the  ancient  Uybla,  is  not  less  remarkable.  An 
eruption  overwhelmed  it  with  lava,  and  entirely  destroyed 
its  beauty,  and  it  was  then  called  Mai  Passi ;  soon  after- 
wards it  was  again  fertilized  by  a  shower  of  dnders ;  it 
flourished  for  several  years,  and  was  called  Bel  Passi; 
at  last,  in  the  eruption  of  1669,  it  was  again  inundated  bv 
lava,  and  then  resumed  the  name  of  Mai  Passi,  which  it 
still  retains. 

The  hills  which  clothe  the  great  body  of  Etna  are  pro- 
duced during  the  eruptions,  when  the  earth  opens,  and 
sends  forth  great  quantities  of  cinders  and  ci  stones ;  these 
materials  fall  to  the  ground,  accumulate,  and  gradually 
assume  the  form  of  cones. 

The  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  lava  is  very 
various,  according  to  the  materials  which  compose  them ; 
but  all  kinds  act  upon  the  magnetio-needle,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  iron  with  which  they  are  impregnated ; 
they  are  almost  all  very  hard,  and  decomposed  with  great 
difiiculty.  The  soil  with  which  they  become  covered  by 
the  process  of  decomposition  is  favourable,  above  all  other 
soils,  to  vegetation ;  and  it  is,  principally,  on  this  account, 
that  the  lands  of  Etna  are  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  world. 

The  operations  of  time  are  sometimes  aided  by  sudden 
showers  of  ashes,  which  accelerate  and  favour  the  decom- 
position of  the  streams  of  lava ;  they  become  clothed,  first, 
with  a  variety  of  lichens,  then  with  other  littTb  plants, 
which,  (torn  their  nature,  adhere  to  the  soil ;  and  are  thus 
soon  covered  with  verdure.  ^  * 

Fifty-nine  eruptions  of  this  volcano  are  recorded  in 
history ;  of  these  eleven  took  place  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  History  records  the  name  of  Empedocles,  who 
first  fixed  his  abode  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  this  volcano^ 
and  afterwards  precipitated  himself  into  its  jaws,  in  order  to 
make  others  believe  that  he  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven ; 
but  an  eruption  of  the  mountain  threw  out  one  of  the 
bronze  sandals  of  the  philosopher,  and  thus  manifested 
at  once  his  vanity  and  his  death. 


Wren  we  contemplate  the  wonderful  works  of  Nature, 
and  walking  about  at  leisure,  gaze  upon  this  ample  theatre 
of  the  worlcC  considering  the  stately  beauty,  constant  order, 
and  sumptuous  furniture  thereof;  the  glorious  splendour, 
and  uniform  motion  of  the  heavens;  the  pleasant  Utility 
of  the  earth;  the  curious  figure  and  fragrant  sweetness  of 
plants;  the  exquisite  fVame  of  animals;  and  all  other 
amazing  miracles  of  nature,  wherein  the  glorious  attributes 
of  God,  especially  his  transcendant  goodness,  are  more 
conspicuously  displayed:  so  that  by  them,  not  only  large 
acknowledgments,  but  even  gratulatory  hymns,  as  it  were, 
of  praise  have  been  extorted  from  the  mouths  of  AristoUe, 
Pliny,  Galen,  and  such  like  men,  never  suspected  guilty 
of  an  exi*essive  devotion:  then  should  our  hearts  be  affected 
with  thankful  sense,  and  our  lips  break  forth  in  praise. — 
Barrow. 


Recrbation  is  intended  to  the  mind  as  whetting  is  to  the 
scythe,  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  it,  which  oflierwise  would 
grow  dull  and  blunt.  He,  therefore,  that  spends  his  whole 
time  in  recreation,  is  ever  whetting,  never  mowing;  his 
grass  may  grow,  and  his  steed  starve:  as  contrarily,  he 
mat  always  toils  and  never  recreates,  is  ever  mowing, 
never  whetting;  labouring  much  to  little  purpose.  As 
good  no  scythe  as  no  edge.  Then  only  doth  the  work  go 
rorward,  when  the  scythe  is  so  seasonably  and  moderately 
whetted,  that  it  may  cut,  and  so  cuts,  that  it  may  have  the 
help  of  sharpening. — ^Bishop  Hall. 

Those  who  are  themselves  truly  religious,  who  have  felt 
the  comfort,  the  happiness,  which  a  just  view  of  religion 
inspires ;  how  much  it  heightens  all  our  pleasures,  and 
softens  all  our  pains;  cannot  fail  to  inspire  their  children 
with  a  due  love  and  reverence  for  those  principles,  of  which 
they  have  themselves  felt  the  value.  The  best  instruction 
will,  however,  be  of  little  use,  if  the  example  of  the  teacher 
is  at  variance  with  his  precepts.  Of  all  the  lessons  you 
can  give  your  children,  none  will  be  of  so  great  importance 
as  your  own  example. 
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No.  Til.  The  Tictort  or  Salahanca. 
WSKN  the  Britiflh  army  captured  Badajoz,  Marshal 
Soolt  was  moving  up  quickly  to  its  support,  and  had 
already  arrived  within  two  marches,  when  he  leamt 
that  it  had  been  taken  only  two  days  before.  The 
Marshal  was  much  chagriiied  at  the  news,  but  he 
contented  himself,  as  report  says,  with  breaking  all 
the  plates  and  dishes  in  his  imme^ate  reach,  and 
lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Seville.  Marmont  too, 
who  had  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  order  to  make 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  Badajoz,  retreated  the  day 
after  its  capture,  and  fell  hack  to  Salamanca. 

Lord  Wellington's  first  abject  was  to  interrupt  the 
communication  between  the  two  French  generals, 
by  destroying  their  works  and  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Tagns,  at  Almaraz,  an  operation  gallantly  and 
ably  performed  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  (at  present 
Lord  Hill,  and  Commander  in  Chief.)  He  then 
advanced  towards  Salamanca  in  the  middle  of  June, 
and  the  French  withdrew  beyond  the  river  Tormes, 
on  whose  right  bank  it  stands;  the  British  entered 
the  dty,  and  having  reduced  several  strong  forts 
which  the  enemy  had  thert  constructed,  pursued 
Marmont  and  hu  army  to  the  Douro.  But  the 
marshal  being  strongly  reinforced,  soon  advanced 
again,  and  caused  the  British  general  in  his  turn  to 
retire.  And  now  began  a  brilliant  contest  of  skill, 
between  the  two  commanders,  in  which  each  dis- 
played all  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  wielded  them 
widt  consummate  ability.  Marmont'a  object,  was 
eridoitly  to  cut  off  the  allies  from  their  commu- 
nication with  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
not  to  ^ht  a  battle,  unless  at  such  advantage  as 
might  seem  to  render  his  success  certain ;  to  frustrate 
this  design  was  of  course  the  purpose  of  Lord 
Wellington.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  French  marshal 
were  met  by  corresponding  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  British  gener^,  and  thus  rendered  of  no  avail  j 
and  for  six  days  did  this  game  of  skill  continue.  "  It 
was  an  awful  sight,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  to  behold 
two  great   armies  in   an   open   and  level  country, 


moving  in  parallel  lines  in  full  march,  and  frequently 
within  half  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  each  waiting 
for  some  favourable  moment,  in  which  the  antagonist 
might  be  found  at  lault."  Hot  was  it  long  before  ft 
came. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  July,  the 
British  army  was  posted,  with  its  left  resting  on 
the  river  Tormes,  and  its  right,  near  two  remarkably 
bold  rocky  heights,  called  the  Dos  Arapiles;  the 
enemy  being  immediately  in  front,  and  covered  by  a 
thick  wood.  About  eight  o'clock,  a  column  of 
French  soldiers  issued  from  the  wood,  and  advancing 
rapidly,  seized  the  outer  and  most  exten»ve  of  those 
strong  points;  the  other  was  instantly  occupied  by 
the  British.  Marshal  Marmont  collected  behind  the 
Arapiles  a  large  force,  and  having  great  reliance  on 
his  skill  as  a  tactician,  commenced  mantenvreing  on 
a  range  of  easy  heights,  about  a  thousand  yards  in 
front  of  his  opponents.  In  this  manner  the  early 
part  of  the  day  was  spent;  but  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  marshal  with  mach  show,  and 
amidst  great  noise  caused  by  the  firing  of  his  artillery, 
and  the  muskets  of  a  clond  of  skirmishers  thrown 
out  from  his  front  and  flank,  rapidly  extended  his 
left,  and  moved  forward  his  troops,  "  apparently," 
said  Lord  Wellington  in  his  despatch,  "  with  an 
intention  to  embrace,  by  the  position  of  his  troops, 
and  by  his  fire,  our  post  on  that  of  the  two  Arapiles 
which  we  possessed,  and  from  thence  to  attack  and 
break  our  line;  or  at  all  events,  to  render  difficult 
any  movement  of  ours  to  our  right."  This  manccu- 
vre  of  Marmont's,  offered  the  British  general  an 
opportunity  of  attack,  for  which  he  bad  been  anx- 
iously looking.  He  was  at  dinner,  when  infonne<l  of 
it ;  hut  at  once  perceiving  his  advantage,  he  rose 
in  such  haste  as  to  overturn  the  table,  exclaiming 
"Marmont's  good  genius  has  forsaken  him;"  in 
an  instant  be  was  on  horseback,  issuing  those  orders 
which  won  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 

The  French  had  dangerously  weakened  their  left 
by  too  greatly  extending  it.    It  rested  originally,  aa 
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ve  have  observed,  upon  one  of  two  remarkable  rocky 
points,  called  the  bos  Arapiles,  oh  the  other  of 
which  was  posted  the  British  right;  but  it  was  now 
prolonged  oh  tbe  heights  beyond  that  point.  The 
British  General  resolved  on  three  simultaneous 
attacks  upon  this  part  of  Marmont*s  army:  one 
upon  its  front;  a  second  to  support  the  first  by 
assailing  the  Arapiles  Hill  which  the  enemy  held; 
and  the  other  to  turn  their  left  upon  the  heights. 
The  divisions  of  Generals  Leith  and  Cole,  with 
Bradford's  brigade,  and  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton's  cavalry 
were  charged  with  the  first;  General  Pack's,  and  two 
Portuguese  regiments,  with  the  second;  and  the 
third  division  under  Pakenham,  with  D'Urban's 
cavalry,  and  tW6  squadrons  of  dragoons  under 
Colonel  Hervey  were  directed  upon  the  third. 

Pakenham's  force  moved  briskly  over  the  inter- 
vening valley,  and  passing  beyond  the  enemy's 
extended  left,  almost  before  they  were  aware  of  his 
intention,  formed  across  their  flank,  drove  them  back 
in  disorder,  and  overthrew  every  thing  that  presented 
Itself.  The  cavalry  charged,  and  breaking  in  gal- 
lantly among  the  confused  masses  of  infantry,  put 
numbers  to  the  sword.  The  attack  in  front  was 
equally  successfVd ;  the  British  troops  had  been  lying 
stretched  on  the  ground,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the 
heavy  cannonade  to  which  they  were  exposed  for 
about  an  hour,  when  the  welcome  orders  came, 
which  bade  them  advance  agsuhst  the  enem^.  "  The 
distance,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  **  was  more  than  a  mile, 
up  a  steep  height  crowned  by  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  their  left  had  to  pass  through  the 
village,  which  formed  a  ccmsiderable  obstruction; 
they  advanced  in  perfect  order^  not  firing  a  shot  till 
they  had  gained  tiie  summit,  from  whence  the  guns 
which  had  annoyed  them  were  hastily  withdrawn, 
nor  till  they  had  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy  who 
were  formed  into  squares  to  resist  them.  TVhen  they 
were  within  some  thirty  yards,  the  word  was  given 
to  fire  and  charge ;  this  instantly  threw  the  squares 
Into  disorder;  the  heavy  cavalry  coming  up  on  the 
right  increased  their  confusion;  they  fled  then,  and 
in  their  flight,  fell  in  with  the  remains  of  their  extreme 
left,  flying  DeforeMajor-GeneralPakenhara's  division." 
The  French  were  driven  successively  from  one  height  to 
another;  and  a  large  number  of  them  made  prisoners. 

But  the  British  soon  experienced  a  check,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  Pack's  attack  upon  the 
Arapiles,  enabling  the  enemy  to  throw  some  troops 
upon  the  left  of  the  force  which  had  attacked  their 
front.  Cole's  division  was  obliged  to  give  way,  after 
a  severe  contest,  in  which  their  general  wds  wounded. 
But  the  promptitude  of  Marshal  Beresford,  and  the 
opportune  aid  afforded  by  a  fr^sh  division  which  had 
been 'kept  in  reserve,  and  which  Lord  Wellington 
now  ordered  up,  soon  restored  the  success  of  the 
British.  The  enemy's  right,  however,  reinforced  by 
the  troops  which  had  fled  from  his  left,  and  by  those 
which  had  now  retired  from  the  Arapiles,  still  con- 
tinued to  resist;  they  re-formed  and  took  up  their 
ground  with  great  quickness  and  skill,  almost  at 
right  angles  to  their  original  front,  the  infantry  along 
the  crest  of  the  hill  in  line,  supported  by  heavy  close 
columns  in  reserve,  the  cavalry  in  masses  on  their 
flanks,  and  the  artillery  posted  at  the  advanced 
knolls,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  face  of  the  height. 
But  all  their  resistance  was  vain;  they  were  driven 
back,  and  soon  fled  through  the  woods  towards  the 
Tormes,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  baggage,  all  mixed 
together.  They  were  briskly  pursued;  .but  the 
darkness  of  the  night  was  highly  advantageous  to 
them,  and  under  its  cover  many  escaped,  who  must 
OVberwise  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 


The  loss  in  this  battle  was  severe  on  both  sides, 
and  particularly  on  that  of  the  French.  Besides  the 
dead  and  wounded,  they  left  7000  prisoners  on  the 
field;  and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  with  several 
ammunition- waggons,  two  eagles,  and  six  colours, 
were  taken  firom  them.  Of  the  allies,  nearly  5U00 
were  killed  and  wounded;  among  the  latter  were 
Generals  Cole  and  Leith,  and  Marshal  Beresford; 
and  among  the  former  was  General  Le  Marchant, 
whose  loss,  the  Earl  of  Wellington  regretted  as  that 
of  "a  most  noble  officer."  On  the  French  side, 
Marmont  himself  was  disabled  early  in  the  action ; 
his  second  also  was  wounded,  and  three  generals  were 
killed. 

The  victory  thus  gained  at  Salamanca,  was  the 
most  memorable  and  decisive  which  had  hitherto 
crowned  the  British  arms  in  the  peninsula. 

A  VOYAGE  TO  ENGLAND. 

BY  AN   AMBRICAN. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voyage  he  has 
to  make  is  an  excellent  preparative.  From  the  moment 
you  lose  sight  of  the  land  you  have  left,  all  is  vacancy 
until  you  step  upon  the  opposite  shore,  and  are  launched 
at  once  into  tne  bustle  and  novelties  of  another  world. 

I  have  said  that  at  sea  bA  is  vacancy.  I  should  correct 
the  expression.  To  one  given  up  to  day-dreaming,  and 
fond  of  losing  himself  in  reveries,  a  sea-voyage  is  full  of 
Subjects  for  meditation ;  but  then  they  are  the  wonders  of 
the  deep,  and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend  to  abstract  the 
mina  from  worldly  themes.  I  delighted  to  loll  over  the 
quarter-raihng,  or  to  climb  to  the  main-top  on  a  calm  day, 
and  to  rouse  for  hours  together  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  a 
summer's  sea ;  or  to  gaze  upon  the  piles  of  golden  clouds 
just  peering  above  the  horizon,  fancy  tliem  some  iuiry 
realms,  and  people  them  with  a  creation  of  my  own,  or  to 
watch  the  gentle  undulating  billows  rolling  their  &ilv«ur 
volumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on  those  happy  shores. 

There  was  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and 
awe,  with  which  I  looked  down  from  ray  giddy  height  on 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  at  their  uncouth  gambols.  Shoals 
of  porpoises  tumbhng  about  the  bow  of  the  ship;  the 
grampus  slowly  heaving  his  huge  form  above  the  suriace, 
or  the  i-avenous  shark,  darting  like  a  spectre  through  the 
blue  waters.  My  imagination  would  conjure  up  all  that  I 
had  heard  or  read  of  the  watery  world  beneath  me,  of  the 
finny  herds  tliat  roam  its  fatliomless  valley  s ;  of  the  shape- 
less monsters  that  lurk  among  the  very  foundations  of  the 
earth ;  and  tho^e  wild  phantasms  which  swell  the  tales  of 
fishermen  and  sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the 
ocean  would  be  another  theme  for  idle  speculation.  How 
interesting  this  fragment  of  a  world  hastening  to  rejoin 
the  great  mass  of  existence !  What  a  glorious  monument 
of  human  invention,  that  has  thus  triumphed  over  the 
wind  and  wave;  has  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
communion,  has  established  an  interchange  of  blessings, 
pouring  into  the  steril  regions  of  the  north  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  south;  diffused  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the 
cliarities  of  cultivated  life;  and  has  thus  bound  together 
those  scattered  portions  of  the  human  race,  between  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier ! 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting  at  a 
distance.  At  sea  every  thing  that  breaks  the  monotony 
of  the  surrounding  expanse  attracts  the  attention.  It 
proved  to  be  the  mast  of  a  ship  that  must  have  been  com* 
pletely  wrecked ;  for  there  were  the  remains  of  handker- 
chiefs by  which  some  of  the  crew  had  fastened  themselves 
to  this  spar  to  prevent  their  being  washed  off  by  the  waves. 
There  was  no  trace  by  which  the  name  of  the  ship  could 
be  ascertained.  The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted  about 
many  months;  clusters  of  shell. fish  had  fastened  about  it, 
and  long  sea-weeds  flaunted  at  its  sides.  But  where* 
thought  I,  is  the  crew?  Their  struggle  has  long  b^n 
over; — they  have  gone  down  amidst  Uie  roar  of  the 
tempest ;— their  bones  lie  whitening  in  the  caverns  of  the 
deep.  Silence — oblivion,  like  the  waves  have  closed  over 
them,  and  no  one  can  tell  the  story  of  their  end. 

What  sighs  have  been  wafted  al^er  that  ship!  what 
prayei-s  offered  up  at  the  deserted  fire-side  of  home !  Host 
often  has  the  mother^  the  sister,  aud  the  wife,  |poxed  o>^ 
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the  daily  nevfl.  to  catoli  some  casual  iotelligence  of  thi9 
rover  of  the  deep  I  How  has  expectation  darkened  into 
anxiety — anxiety  into  dread — and  dread  into  despair! 
Alasl  not  one  memento  shall  ever  return  for  love  to 
cherish.  All  that  shall  ever  be  known  is  that  she  sailed 
from  her  port,  *'  and  was  never  heard  of  m<M*e." 

The  sight  of  the  wreck,  as  usual,  gave  rise  to  many 
dismal  anecdotes.  This  was  particularly  tlie  case  in  the 
evening,  when  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  fair, 
began  to  look  wild  and  threatening,  and  gave  indications 
of  one  of  those  sudden  storms  that  will  sometimes  break 
in  upon  the  serenity  of  a  summer  voyage.  As  we  sat 
around  the  dull  light  of  a  lamp,  in  the  caoin,  that  made 
the  gloom  more  ghastly,  every  one  had  h^  tale  of  ship- 
wreck and  disaster.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  short 
one  related  by  the  captain. 

"  As  I  was  once  sailing,"  said  he,  **  in  a  fine  stout  ship, 
across  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  the  heavy  fogs 
that  prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
see  far  ahead,  even  in  the  daytime;  but  at  ni^ht  the 
weather  was  so  thick,  that  we  could  not  distinguish  any 
object  at  twice  the  length  of  our  ship.  I  kept  lights  at 
the  mast-head,  and  a  constant  watch  forward  to  look  out 
for  fishing-smacks,  which  are  accustomed  to  lie  at  anchor 
on  the  banks.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  smacking  breese, 
and  we  were  going  at  a  great  rate  through  the  water. 
Suddenly  the  watch  gave  the  alarm  of  '  a  sail  ahead  I*  but 
it  was  scarcely  uttered  till  we  were  upon  her.  She  was  a 
small  schooner  at  anchor,  with  her  broadside  towards  us. 
The  crew  were  all  asleep,  and  had  neglected  to  hoi«t  a 
light  We  struck  her  just  amid-ships.  The  force,  the  size, 
and  weight  of  our  vessel,  bore  her  down  below  the  waves ; 
we  pass^  over  her,  and  were  hurried  on  our  course. 

"  As  the  crashing  wreck  was  sinking  beneath  us,  I  had 
a  glimpse  of  two  or  three  half-naked  wretches,  rushing 
from  her  cabin ;  they  had  just  started  from  their  cabins  to 
be  swallowed,  shriekiiig,  by  the  waves.  I  heard  their 
drowning  cry  mingled  with  the  wind.  The  blast  that  bore 
it  to  our  ears  swept  us  out  of  all  farther  hearing.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  cry  I  It  was  some  time  before  we  could 
put  the  ship  about*  she  was  under  sueh  headway.  We 
returned,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess,  to  the  place  where 
the  ship  was  anchored.  We  cruised  about  for  several  hours 
in  the  dense  fog.  We  fired  several  guns,  and  listened  if 
we  might  hear  the  hallo  of  any  survivors;  but  all  was 
silent— we  never  heard  nor  saw  any  thing  of  them  more  t" 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  when  the  thrilling  cry  of 
'*  land'*  was  given  from  the  mast-head.  I  question  whether 
Columbus,  when  he  discoverefl  the  new  world,  felt  a  more 
delicious  throng  of  sensations  than  rush  into  an  American's 
bosom  when  he  first  comes  in  sight  of  Europe.  There  is 
a  volume  of  associations  in  the  very  name.  It  is  that  land 
of  promise,  teeming  with  evenr  thing  of  which  his  child- 
hood has  heard,  or  on  which  his  studious  years  have 
pondered. 

From  that  time  until  the  period  of  our  arrival  it  was 
all  feverish  excitement.  The  ships  of  war  that  prowled 
like  guardian  giants  round  the  coast;  the  headlands  of 
Ireland  stretching  out  into  the  channel;  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains towering  into  the  clouds;  all  were  objects  of  intense 
interest.  As  we  sailed  up  the  Mersey,  I  reconnoitred 
^e  shores  with  a  telescope.  My  eye  dwelt  with  delight 
on  neat  cottages,  with  their  trim  shrubberies  and  green 
grasa-plota.  I  saw  the  mouldierin^  ruins  of  an  abbey 
overrun  with  ivy,  and  the  taper  spire  of  a  village  church 
rising  from  the  brow  of  a  neighbouring  hill — all  were  cha- 
racteristic of  England. 

The  tide  and  wind  were  so  fovourable,  that  the  ship  was 
enabled  to  come  at  once  at  the  pier.  It  was  thronged  with 
people;. some  idle  lookers-on,  others  eager  expectants  of 
some  friends  or  relatives.  I  could  distinguish  the  mer- 
chant to  whom  the  ship  belonged.  I  knew  him  bv  his 
calculating  brow  and  restless  air.  His  hands  were  tnrust 
into  his  pockets ;  he  was  whistling  thoughtfully,  and  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  a  small  space  having  been  accorded  to  him 
by  the  crowd,  in  deference  to  his  temporarv  importance. 
There  were  repeated  cheerines  and  Sdlutations  inter- 
changed between  the  shore  and  the  ship,  as  friends  hap- 
pened to  recognise  each  other. 

But  I  particularly  noted  one  young  woman,  of  humble 
dress  but  interesting  demeanor.  She  was  leaning  forward 
fi-om  among  the  crowd,  her  eye  hurried  over  the  ship  as  it 
neared  the  shore,  to  catch  some  wished-for  countenance. 
She  seemed  disappointed  and  agitated,  when  I  heard  a 
Aial  voiee  eaU  her  name.    It  was  from  a  poor  iailor  who 


had  been  ill  all  th<e  voyage,  and  had  excited  the  sympath}^. 
of  every  one  on  board.  When  the  weather  was  fine,  hid 
messmates  had  spread  a  mattress  for  him  on  deck  in  the 
shade,  but  of  lato  his  illness  had  so  increased,  that  he  had 
taken  to  his  hammock,  and  had  only  breathed  a  witih  that 
he  might  see  his  wife  before  he  died. 

He  had  been  helped  on  deck  as  we  came  up  the  river, 
and  was  now  leaning  agaim^t  the  shrouds,  witn  a  counte- 
nance so  wasted,  so  pale,  and  so  ghastly,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  eye  of  affection  did  not  recognise  him.  But  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice  her  eye  darted  on  his  features,  it 
read  at  onoe  the  whole  volume  of  sorrow ;  she  daaped  her 
hands,  uttered  a  foint  shriek,  and  stood  wringing  them  ia 
silent  agony. 

All  was  now  hurry  and  bustle.  The  uaeeting  of  ac- 
quaintanoeft — the  greeting  of  friends — the  consultations  of 
men  of  business.  I  alone  was  solitary  and  idle.  I  had  no 
friend  to  meet,  no  cheering  to  receive.  I  stepped  upon  tha 
land  of  my  forefothers— but  felt  that  I  was  a  stranger  in 
that  land. — Washington  Irving. 


THE  CURFEW. 


Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  groaad 
1  hear  the  far-oflT  Curfew  sound 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. — Milton. 


The  word  Cvrfew  is  derived  from  the  Norman  word, 
earre/ou,  or  couvrefeu,  and  is  now  considered  by  us  to 
mean  the  signal  for  extinguishing  fires.  Pasquier 
says  it  is  derived  from  car/ou,  or  gare/ou,  as  being 
intended  to  advertise  the  people  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  robbers  and  revellers  of  the  night. 

The  Curfew  Bell  is  commonly,  though  I  think 
erroneously,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  ii^ 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  true,  that 
one  of  his  laws  ordered  all  his  subjects  to  extinguish 
their  fires  and  lights,  and  retire  to  rest,  at  eight 
o*clock,  at  which  hour  the  Curfew  was  appointed  to 
be  rung,  but  the  regulation  existed  in  the  monasteries 
long  before  his  time  ;  and  although  it  was  not,  per- 
haps, obligatory  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
villages,  yet  was  highly  conducive  to  the  general 
safety,  when  the  cottages  were  composed  entirely  of 
timber.  Henry,  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  says 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  same  custom  pre- 
vailed in  most  parts  of  Europe  at  this  period,  and 
was  intended  as  a  precaution  against  fires,  which 
were  then  very  firequent  and  very  fatal,  when  so 
many  houses  were  built  of  wood  ;  and  Peshall,  in  his 
History  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  affirms  that  the  custom 
of  ringing  the  bell,  at  Carfax,  every  night  at  eight 
o'clock  (called  Curfew  Bell,  or  Cover-fit'c  Bell),  was 
by  order  of  King  Alfred,  the  restorer  of  our  Univer- 
sity, who  ordained  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford 
should,  at  the  ringing  of  that  bell,  cover  up  their 
fires  and  go  to  bed ;  which  custom  is  observed  to 
this  day  :  and  the  bell  as  constantly  rings  at  eight 
as  Great  Tom  tolls  at  nine.  In  order  to  reconcile 
these  accounts  of  Henry  and  Peshall  with  the  asser- 
tions set  forth  by  most  other  writers,  of  its  intro* 
duction  by  the  Norman  conqueror,  we  may,  I  think, 
be  justified  in  supposing  that  the  custom  existed  in 
England  prior  to  his  reign,  but  that,  under  the  loosa 
and  careless  sway  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  it  had 
fallen  gradually  into  disuse,  and  was  eagerly  revived 
by  William,  as  a  means  of  securing  his  usurpation, 
by  enervating  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  of  sup- 
pressing all  attempts  at  domestic  rebellion,  by  pre- 
venting any  nightly  meetings  of  the  disafiected. 

Of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
custom  at  first  sight  so  tyrannical,  we  know  nothing 
for  certain,  and  the  opinions  of  modem  historians 
differ  widely  with  regard  to  them.  Some  affirm  that 
tbe  Coaqp^etor,  ngirdiiig  bis  BtUUk  sabjects  witk  • 
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jealoiu  ejre,  and  his  dominion  in  this  coantrr  u  by 
no  meuu  aecure,  natoraUy  laid  upon  them  such 
restrictions  as  would  most  tend  to  lower  their  pride 
■nd  degrade  that  noble  activity  of  mind  and  body 
which  might  be  productive  of  formidable  opposition 
to  the  safety  of  his  throne  :  this  view  ia  suggested  by 
Polydore  Vergil,  who,  upon  this  subject,  writes,  "  la 
order  that  he  might  convert  the  native  ferocity  of  the 
people  into  indolence  and  sloth,  he  deprived  them  of 
their  anna,  and  ordained  that  each  head  of  a  family 
should  retire  to  rest  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, having  raked  the  aihet  over  hit  fire:  and  that  for 
this  purpose  a  sign  should  be  made  through  every 
village,  which  is  even  now  preserved,  and  called  in 
the  Norman  Coverfeu." 

Othera,  again,  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  slavery  in  which  William  held  the 
conquered  English.  The  poet,  Thomson,  seems  to 
have  adopted  this  opinion,  when  he  wrote— 

The  iliiveriDg  wretches,  at  the  Curfew  souud. 

Dejected,  sunk  jnlo  their  wnlid  beds. 

And  through  the  moumfUl  gloom  of  ancient  times 

Muted  tad,  or  dreamt  of  better. 

That  it  was  not  a  badge  nf  infamy,  b,  however,  evi- 
dent, from  the  fact,  that  the  law  was  of  equal  obliga- 
tion upon  the  Norman  nobles  of  the  court  and  upon 
the  Saxon  peasantry.  The  same  ailment  might 
be  adduced  to  show  that  it  cannot  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  a  mark  of  slavery,  since  the  high-spirited 
and  chivalrous  nobility  which  accompanied  William 
in  his  expedition  against  Britain,  each  of  whom  was 
but  too  ready  to  exalt  his  own  pretensions  to  equality 
if  not  to  superiority  over  their  brave  and  adventurous 
bat  illegitimate  leader,  would  have  felt  but  httle 
inclination  to  submit  to  any  encroachment  upon 
their  hours  of  pleasure,  or  any  dert^tion  from  the 
tmcorrupted  si^rit  of  fireedom  of  a  knight  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  further  proof  that  thij  custom  cannot 
Justly  be  considered  as  evidence  of  an  unworthy 
state  of  subjection,  is  the  fact,  that  the  obligation 
to  extinguish  fires  and  lights  at  a  certain  hour  was 
imposed  upon  his  subjects  by  David  the  First,  king 
of  Scotland,  in  his  Leges  Burgorum,  and  in  this 
case  no  one  ever  imagined  that  it  conveyed  any  sign 
of  infamy  or  servitude.  Voltaire,  in  his  Univeraal 
History,  ridicules  the  notion  of  its  being  a  badge 
of  d«^(radation.  "The  law,"  he  says,  "far  from 
being  tyrannical,  wan  only  an  ancient  poLce,  esta- 
blished in  almost  all  the  towns  of  the  north,  and 
which  had  been  long  preserved  in  the  convents."  He 
adds  this  reason  for  it,  "  That  the  houses  were  all 
built  of  wood,  and  the  fear  of  fire  was  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  general  police." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  raticmal  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  institution  of  a  practice 
so  singidar  ;  for  the  fear^  devastation  made  by  fire 
in  great  towns,  at  ^at  period,  is  well  authenticated. 
Moscow  generally  suffered  severely  at  least  once  in 
twenty  years  ;  and  Fitzstephen  says,  that  "the  only 
pests  of  London  are  the  immoderate  potations  of  fools, 
and  the  eontinwil  fires,"  Alas  !  that  while  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  and  civilization  has  secored  us  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  latter,  the  spread  of  religions 
information,  and  the  better  knowledge  of  our  christian 
duties,  ahoald  have  conduced  so  litUe  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  former. 

The  custom  of  ringing  the  eight  o'clock,  or  Curfew, 
bell,  is  still  kept  up,  or  was  till  lately,  in  many  towns 
in  England,  though  the  obligation  it  was  intended  to 
enforce,  viz.,  the  extinguishing  the  fires,  &c.,  and  the 
{Muns  and  penalties  consequent  upon  the  transgression 
of  the  law,  were  abolished  in  the  year  1 1 1 0,  by  Henry 
the  Fint,  who  wished  to  conciliate  bis  subjects,  by 


relieving  them  from  some  of  the  { 
imposed  by  his  father. 

It  is  generally  imagined,  though  we  think  without 
sufficient  reason,  that  the  punishment,  in  caae  of 
disobedience  against  this  law.  was  no  leas  than  death. 
We  are  inclined  to  suppoae,  however,  that  even  in 
those  days  of  unjust  laws  and  severe  exaction,  die 
life  of  a  human  being  was  not  sacrificed  for  trans- 
greasing  a  mere  matter  of  pohce,  where  no  actual 
moral  offence  was  committed,  either  against  God  or 
man.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  which  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  William  ever  enforced  the 
observance  of  this  custom  by  so  wanton  a  disregard 
of  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  as  stains  the  memory 
of  on  equally  celebrated  man,  upon  an  occasion  of 
similar  disobedience.  Though,  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  subject,  we  cannot  regain  from 
relating  the  circumstance.  The  severe  Frederick, 
king  of  Prussia,  intending  to  make  an  important 
movement  during  the  night,  gave  ordera  that  by 
eight  o'clock  all  the  lights  in  the  camp  should  be 
put  ont,  on  pain  of  death.  Tbe  moment  that  the 
time  was  past,  he  walked  out  to  see  whether  his 
orders  were  obeyed.  He  found  a  light  in  the  tent 
of  a  Captain  Zeitem,  which  he  entered  jnst  as  the 
officer  was  folding  up  a  letter.  Zeitem  knew  him, 
and  instantly  fell  on  hia  knees  to  entreat  his  mercy- 
Tbe  king  asked  to  whom  he  had  been  writing :  he  said 
it  was  a  letter  to  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and 
that  he  had  retained  ttt  candle  for  a  few  minutes 
beyond  the  time,  to  finish  it.  The  king  ordered  hira 
to  rise,  and  write  one  line  more,  which  he  should 
dictate.  This  line  was  to  inform  his  wife,  without 
any  explanation,  that  by  such  an  hour  the  next  day 
he  would  be  a  dead  man.  The  letter  was  then  sealed 
and  despatched,  as  it  had  beta  intended,  and  the  next 
day  the  officer  was  executed. 


Annexed  is  a  representation  of  the  mstrument 
formerly  used  for  the  pnrpose  of  extinguishing  fires, 
and  from  thence  called  a  Cut/eK.  R.  H.  F. 


The  greateit  friend  of  truth  it  time,  her  greatest  enemy 
it  prejudice,  and  her  constant  companion  is  humility. 

COLTOK. 

Cahi>ih\l  Pool  wot  once  told  of  one,  who  was  vety 
curious  in  keeping  of  his  beard,  ond  thiU  the  trimmioK  ot 
it  co«t  him  two  ducats  every  month ;  "  If  to,"  taid  Pool, 
"  his  beard  will  shortly  be  more  worth  than  bis  head."^— 
Caudin's  Remmat. 
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THE  TUNNY  FISHERY. 
The  common  Tunny  {Thynnus  vulgarii,)  ia  a  large 
fish  belonging  to  the  mackerel  tribe  i  although  but 
little  known  in  England,  it  b  an  object  of  considerable 
importance  to  many  of  the  nations  bordering  on  ihe 
Mediterranean ;  to  none  more  so,  perhaps,  thaS  the 
Sicilians.  The  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article 
representa  one  of  the  Taiioua  methods  of  taking  this 
fish,  employed  bj  that  nation)  it  is  called  the  fishery 
i  fit  Ttioniaire.  The  Tnnnies,  like  the  mackerel, 
appear  in  great  shoals,  or  banks,  which  are  believed 
to  enttr  the  MEdlterranean  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawh  j  but  it  Is 
very  likely,  that  instead  of  comihg  from  anj  gwat 
distance,  they  merely  rise  from  the  deeper  parts  of 
that  sea.  In  order  to  teach  the  ehoal  Water,  that  the 
spawb,  or  o»a,  inay  be  placed  within  the  Influence  of 
the  atln's  rays.  The  appearance  of  the  mackerel  la 
said  to  indicate  the  approach  of  the  Tunnies,  these 
last  being  Yoracltjus  flsh,  and  devouriiig  great  q'uia- 
titles  tf  their  smaller  brethren. 


At  the  time  wheti  these  flsh  make  theit  periodical 
ilppearance,  the  strongest  and  the  boldest  precede 
their  compabions  at  distances  detetmined  by  their 
greater  vigour  or  courage.  The  fbrm  dssutned  by  a 
shoal  of  Tunnies,  is  that  of  I  long  triangle,  the 
Weaker  flsh  bringing  up  the  Mii.  The  t^)proach  of 
this  11  ring  mass  is  perceived  at  A  considerable  dlstaUee, 
from  the  noise  which  accompanies  their  rapid  tnore- 
ments,  for  the  tail  of  the  Tunny  is  large  and  power- 
ful, and  striking  Forcibly  and  rapidly  against  the 
water,  produces  a  sound  Which  can  be  heard  at  a 
great  way  off.  "  This  murmuring  noise,  which  is 
heard  from  afar,  is  echoed  from  rock  to  rack>  and 
repeated  from  ^ore  to  shore,  resembling  that  dull 
but  imposing  sound,  which  during  a  deceitful  calm 
on  A  burning  summer's  day,  atuunnces  the  ^proach 
of  a  hurricane." 

In  spite,  however,  of  their  nutnber,  their  strength, 
and  their  swiftness,  a  sudden  nolse  will  often  arrest 
the  whole  shoal  In  the  middle  of  their  course,  or 
even  the  unexpected  appearance  of  any  bright  object. 
If  we  may  believe  the  reasoning  of  PliHy,  the  Roman 
naturalist,  who  speaking  of  the  Tunny,  says,  "  In  the 
spring,  the  Tunnies  pass  in  troops,  composed  of 
numerous  Individuals,  ^m  the  Mediterraneui  into 
the  Euxiue  or  the  Slack  Sea,  and  In  the  strait  which 
separates  Europe  from  Asia,  a  l^ck  oF  dazzling 
whiteness,  and  of  great  elevation,  rises  near  Chalce- 
dony, on  the  Asiatic  shots  j  and  the  euddetl  appear- 
ance of  this  focki  terrifles  tlie  Tunnies  to  such  ab 
extent,  as  hi  force  them  to  alter  their  course,  and 
suddenly  ttit-n  toWarda  th^  Cape  of  Byzantium, 
opposite  the  Chalcedouiah  etlo^)  and  this  forced 
direction  of  the  Course  itf  tbese  fish,  caiues  the 
fishery  to  be  Very  abundant  near  the  Cape  of  Byzan- 
tium." llie  Usual  size  of  this  fish  is  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  length;  they  are  at  times,  however, 
taken  as  long  as  ten  feet.  Aristotle  mentions  an  old 
Tunny  which  weighed  upwards  of  two  hundred 
weight. 


The  Tnnny-flihery  wag  ittoidvd  to  irith  great  eare 
by  the  ancientSt  and  still  employs  1  vWt  rinmber  of 
hands  in  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly 
In  Cattilonia,  Provence,  Liguria,  Sardinia,  and,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  Sicily. 

tile  Tunuiea  are  taken  in  two  ways.  In  Uie  first 
case,  when  a  sentinel,  posted  on  an  devated  spot, 
has  made  a  signal  that  the  fish  are  in  view,  and  has 
pointed  out  the  quarter  from  which  they  are  eoming, 
a  nutnber  of  boats  put  to  sea  under  the  command  of 

leader,  and  arrange  themselves  in  a  curve,  and 
joining  their  nets  form  an  enclosure,  which  alarms 
the  iWnies,  and  gradually  drives  them  into  closer 
ranks:  they  still  Continue  to  add  fresh  nets,  con- 
tinually driving  the  fish  towards  the  shore.  When 
they  have  reached  water  only  a  few  fathoms  in  depth, 
they  cast  their  last  and  largest  net,  which  has  a  kind 
of  pocket  or  long  bag  attached  to  It;  this  they  draw 
towards  the  land,  and  with  it  they  bring  all  the  fish. 
The  small  ones  are  then  t^en  out  with  the  hands, 
and  the  larger  are  landed  after  they  are  despatched 
with  boat-hooks.  This  mode  of  fishing,  which  is 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Languedoc,  produces  some- 
times at  a  single  take  aa  mu^  as  fifteen  ton  weight 
of  fish. 

The  second  mode  Is  that  represented  hi  the  en- 
graving with  nete,  called  by  the  Italians  tonnaro. 
These  are  much  mora  complicated;  Brydone  calls 
the  whole  apparatus  a  kind  of  aquatic  castle,  con- 
structed at  great  cost, — a  double  row  of  large  long 
nets,  supported  in  an  upright  position  by  means  of 
corks  fastened  to  their  upper  edge,  and  by  lead 
weights  and  stones  at  the  lower,  are  fixed  by  anchors 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  enclosure  parallel  to 
the  shore  for  many  hundred  fathoms,  sometimes  aa 
Italian  tnile  in  lengtii,  and  divided  into  many  cham- 
bers by  transverse  nets,  and  open  on  the  land-side 
by  a  sort  of  door  c.    The  Tunnies,  Who  always  swim 


close  to  the  shore,  pass  between  it  and  the  line  of 
nets.  Arrived  at  Uie .  end  of  this,  they  meet  with  a 
large  net  stretebed  across,  which  closes  the  passage, 
and  obliges  them  to  enter  the  loniiaro  by  the  openings 
which  are  practicable;  when  they  have  once  entered 
they  are  driven  onward  in  various  ways  from  cham- 
ber to  chamber,  till  they  reach  the  last,  which  has 
been  named  the  chamber  of  death.  A  horizontal 
net  here  forms  a  kind  of  platform,  which  a  great 
number  of  sailors,  who  have  asembled  in  their  boats, 
raise  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lift  up  the  fishes  at 
the  same  time  nearly  to  the  surface.  It  is  now  that  the 
action  commences,  and  blows  are  dealt  in  all  direc- 
tions with  boat-hooks,  and  weapons  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  the  spectacle  becomes  quite  imposing,  and 
attracts  a  great  number  of  spectetors,  and  it  forms 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of 
the  rich  SiciUans,  and  one  of  foe  chief  branches  of 
the  commerce  of  the  island. 

As  the  Tunnies  enter  the  nets  in  great  numbers, 
the  first  endeavour  of  the  fishermen  is  to  drive  them 
through  the  openings  d  o  n  of  the  chambers  1  •!  3, 
UIl  the  chamt>er  1   is  sufficiently  fiill  of  fishj  the 
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opeaiiig  to  this  diamber  at  d  is  then  closed,  by  a  net 
acting  like  a  door,  and  the  fish  confined;  in  this 
manner  the  chambers  2  and  3,  and  afterwards  4  and 
5,  are  filled.  The  opening  at  c  is  thei^  also  closed, 
and  the  doors  separating  the  di£ferent  chambers 
being  lifted,  the  fish  are  driven  as  before  noticed  into 
B,  tie  ekamitr  of  death,  which  is  surroimded  by  the 
boats  of  the  fishermen. 

The  fiesh  of  the  Tunny,  when  uncooked,  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  beef.  "  You  would  scarcely 
believe,"  says  Cetti,  '^  the  different  tastes  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Tunny  ^  at  each  part  of  the  body, 
and  at  various  depths  firaim  the  snrfoce,  it  varies; 
here  it  is  like  veal,  there  pork.  The  Saitiinian  fish- 
ermen employ  a  host  of  words,  which  the  memory 
can  scarcely  retain,  to  distinguish  these  different 
morsels.  The  flesh  of  the  belly,  which  is  the  most 
delicious,  is  called  torra,  and  costs  twice  as  much  as 
the  netta,  which  is  flesh  of  the  second  quality."  Like 
all  the  Mackerel  tribes,  the  Tunny  remains  fresh  and 
good  for  a  few  hours  only  after  it  is  taken;  if  the 
least  tainted  it  is  not  only  unwholesome,  but  even  a 
dangerous  kind  of  food. 


For  what  is  food  given?  To  enable  us  to  carry  on  the 
necessary  business  of  life,  and  that  oar  support  may  be 
such  as  our  work  requires.  This  is  the  use  of  food.  Man 
eats  and  drinks  that  be  majr  work,  therefore,  the  idle  man 
forfeits  his  right  to  his  daily  bread ;  and  the  apostle  lays 
down  a  rule  both  just  and  natural,  that  "  if  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat:**  but  no  sooner  do  we  fall 
into  abuse  and  excess,  than  we  are  sure  to  suffer  for  it  in 
mind  and  in  body,  either  with  sickness,  or  ill  temper,  or 
vicious  inclinations,  or  with  all  of  them  at  once.  Man  is 
enabled  to  work  by  eating  what  is  sufficient,  he  is  hindered 
ftom  working,  and  becomes  heavy,  idle,  and  stupid,  if  he 
take  too  much.  .As  to  the  bodily  distempers  that  are 
occasioned  by  ezeess,  there  is  no  end  of  them. — Jonks  qf 
Natfland. 

Cbktai^  it  is,  that  no  man  ever  repented  that  he  rose 
firom  the  table  sober,  healthful,  and  with  his  wits  about 
bim;  hut  very  many  have  repented  that  they  sat  so  long, 
till  their  bellies  swelled,  their  health,  and  their  virtue,  and 
their  God  is  departed  ftom  them. — Jbrbmy  Taylor. 

If  I  am  regardless  of  sensual  comforts  and  pleasures,  if  I 
am  not  gr^y  of  dainties,  if  I  sleep  little,  &c.,  the  reason 
is,  because  I  spend  my  time  more  delightfully,  in  things 
whose  pleasure  ends  not  in  the  moment  of  enjoyment, 
and  that  also  make  me  hope  for  an  everlasting  reward. 
Besides,  thou  knowest  that  when  a  man  sees  that  his 
affairs  go  ill,  he  is  not  generally  very  gay,  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  they  who  £ink  to  succeed  in  their,  designs, 
whether  in  agriculture,  traffic,  or  any  other  undertaking, 
are  very  contented  in  their  minds.  Now,  dost  thou  believe, 
that  ftom  any  thing  whatsoever,  there  can  proceed  a  satis- 
faction like  that,  of  believing  that  we  improve  daily  in 
virtue. — Socrates. 


The  following  lines  addressed  to  the  Alabaster  Sansophagos, 
supposed  to  he  that  of  the  King,  called  by  Belzoni 
PMmoittMi^  bnt  whose  real  name  was  Chuiree-Menepthahy 
mentioned  in  voL  iv.,  p.  154,  of  the  Saturdt^f  Magazine^ 
appeared  in  one  of  the  public  prints  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1821.  It  may  not  be  deemed  an  unworthy  companion  of  the 
XtfUtf  to  the  Mumnufy  in  page  72,  and  the  Answer  (^f  ike 
f^  in  page  16A,  of  oar  Fomih  Yolnme. 


Then  Alabaster  relic  I  while  I  hold 
My  hand  upon  thy  sculptured  margin  thrown, 

Xjet  me  recall  the  scenes  thou  couldst  unfold, 
Miglit^st  thou  relate  the  changes  thou  hast  known ; 

For  tnou  wert  primitive  in  thy  formation, 

T^amched  from  th*  Almighty^a  hand  at  the  creation. 

Yes— ^lOQ  wert  present  when  the  stars  and  skies 
And  worlds  unnumbered  roUed  into  their  places, 

When  God  from  chaos  bade  the  spheres  arise. 
And  fixed  the  radiant  sun  upon  its  basis, 


And  with  his  finger  on  the  bounds  of  space 
Marked  out  each  planers  everlasting  race. 

How  many  thousand  ages  from  thy  birth 
Thou  8lept*st  in  darlaiess,  it  were  vain  to  ask ; 

Till  Egypt*s  sons  upheaved  thee  from  the  earth. 
And  year  by  year  pursued  their  patient  task. 

Till  thou  wert  carved  and  decorated  thus. 

Worthy  to  he  a  king's  sarcophagus. 

What  time  Elijah  to  the  skies  ascended, 

Or  David  reigned  in  holy  Palestine, 
Some  ancient  Theban  monarch  was  extended 

Beneath  the  lid  of  this  emblaspned  shrine^ 
And  to  that  subtonanean  palace  borne 
Which  toiling  ages  in  the  rock  had  worn. 

Thebes  from  her  hundred  portals  filled  the  plain 
To  see  the  car  on  which  thou  wert  upheld 

What  funeral  pomps  extended  in  thy  train ! 
What  banners  waved  I   what  mighty  music  swell'd, 

As  armies,  priests,  and  crowds  bewailed  in  choms, 

Tbeur  King,  theur  God,  their  Serapis,  their  Orw. 

Thus  to  thy  second  quarry  did  they  trqst 
Thee^  and  the  lord  of  sil  the  nations  rpund ; 

Grim  King  of  Silence  1  monarch  of  the  dust  I 
Embalmed,  anointed,  jewelled,  sceptred,  crawned, 

There  did  he  lie  in  state ;  cold,  stiif,  and  stark, 
A  leathern  Pharaoh,  grinning  in  the  dark. 

Thus  ages  rolled ;  but  their  dissolving  breath 
Could  only  blacken  that  imprison'd  thing) 

Which  wore  a  ghastly  royalty  in  death, 
As  if  it  straggled  still  to  be  a  king : 

And  each  revolving  pentury,  like  the  last, 

Just  dropp'd  its  dust  npon  thy  lid — and  passed. 

The  Persian  conqueror  o'er  Egypt  poured 
His  devastating  host, — a  motley  crew, — 

And  steel-clad  horsemen, — ^the  bcffbarian  hoi*de,— i 
Music  and  men  of  every  sound  and  hue, — 

Priests,  archers,  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  bnites,— • 

Gongs,  trumpets,  cymbalis,  dulcimers,  and  lutes. 

Then  did  the  fierce  Cambyses  tear  away 
The  ponderous  rock  that  scaled  the  sacred  tomb : 

Then  did  the  slowly-penetrating  ray 
Bedeem  thee  from  long  centimes  of  gloom ; 

And  lower'd  torches  flash'd  against  thy  side, 

As  Asians  king  thy  blazon*d  trophies  eyed. 

Plnck*d  from  his  grave  with' sacrilegious  taunt, 
The  features  of  the  roya!  corpse  they  scannM : 

Bashing  the  diadem  from  his  temples  gaunt, 
They  tore  the  sceptre  frt>m  his  graspless  hand, 

An^  on  those  fields  where  once  hu  will  was  law 

Left  him  for  winds  to  waste,  and  beasts  to  gnaw. 

Some  pious  Thebans,  when  the  storm  was  past, 
Upclosed  the  sepulchre  with  canning  skill ; 

And  nature,  aiding  their  devotion,  cast 
Over  its  entrance  a  concealing  rill ; 

Then  thy  tliird  darkness  came,  and  thou  didst  sleei) 

Twenty-three  centuries  in  silence  deep. 

But  he,  from  whom  nor  pyramid  nor  sphynx 

Can  hide  its  secrecies,  Belzoni,  came, 
From  the  tomb's  mouth  unclosed  the  granite  links,^- 

Gave  thee  again  to  light,  and  life,  and  fame, — 
And  brought  thee  frrom  the  sands  and  deserts  forth, 
To  charm  the  "  pallid  children  of  the  north.'* 

Thou  art  in  London,  which,  when  thou  wert  new, 
Wa»  what  Thebes  i«,-h»  wildemoss  and  waste. 

Where  savage  beasts  more  savage  men  pursue, 
A  scene  by  nature  cursed,  by  man  disgraced. 

Now,  'tis  the  world's  metropolla,  the  high 

Queen  of  arms,  learning,  arts,  and  luxury. 

Here,  where  I  hold  my  hand,  'tis  strange  te  think 
What  other  hands,  perchaJnce,  preceded  mine  x 

Others  have  also^stood  beside  thy  brink 
And  vainly  conn'd  the  moralizing  line. 

Kings,  sages,  chiefr  I  that  touched  this  stone,  like  me, 

Where  are  ye  now  ?    Where  all  most  shortly  be. 

All  is  mutation :  he  within  this  stone 
Was  once  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  hour  s 

His  hones  are  dust,—- his  very  name  unknown. 
€ro,  learn  frxim  him  the  vanity  of  power  1 

Seek  not  the  frame's  corruption  to  control. 

But  build  a  lasting  mansion  for  tliy  soul  t  V.T.B* 
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SIR  HANS  SLOANE,  Bart., 

■  FOVMDER  OF  TH£  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


This  eminent  Physician,  the  Founder  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  was  r  native  of  Ireland,  and  was 
bom  OB  the  16th  of  April,  1660.  From  his  early 
youth,  he  evinced  a  strong  inclination  to  the  etndy 
of  the  works  of  natm«.  Having  embraced  the 
medical  profession,  he  come  to  England  to  prosecute 
his  favourite  aciencc  of  botany,  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Garden,  at  Chelsea  ;  and  here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  John  Ray,  and  that  great  and 
good  man,  the  Honourable  Mr,  Boyle.  Having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  which  London 
afforded,  he  tbonght  fit  to  travel  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  upon  his  return  resolved  to  fix  himself 
in  London,  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  He 
soon  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  members 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  in 
1685.  He  soiled  with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  for 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  in  1687,  and  returned  to 
England  in  July,  1689.  He  was,  subsequently, 
appointed  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  though 
he  constantly  received  the  salary,  he  immediately 
retnmed  it,  for  the  nse  of  the  Hospital. 

He  married,  in  1695,  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  John  Langley,  Esq.,  citizen  and  alder- 
man of  London.  The  year  following,  he  publislied 
his  first  work,  A  Cataloffite  of  the  Native  Plants  of 
Jamaica,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society. 

A  Museum  which  he  had  for  several  years  been 
forming,  was,  in  the  year  1701,  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  accession  of  that  of  his  friend,  William  Cuurteen, 
Esq.,  wbo  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time 
and  fortune  in  forming  his  collections,  and  which, 
at  his  death,  he  left  to  Dr.  Sloaue.  Having  dis- 
chai^ed  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  twenty  years,  without  any  salary,  he  reaigned  it 


in  1713  i  and,  on  the  death  of  Sh-  Isaac  Newton,  in 
1727,  the  high  and  honourable  office  of  Fre»dent  ot 
the  Royal  Society  was  conferred  on  him.  In  the  last 
illness  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  called  in  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  after  the  accession  of  King  George  the 
First  to  the  throne,  he  was  created  a  Baronet,  being, 
it  is  said,  the  first  pbyncian  npoa  whom  tint  rank 
was  bestowed. 

Upon  porchasmg  the  manor  of  Chelsea,  he  gave 
the  ground  of  the  Garden  to  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany, appointing  an  annual  rent  of  fifty  plants  from 
it  to  be  presented  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  esta.- 
blisliment  of  this  garden  was,  indeed,  as  it  well 
deserved  to  be,  a  pecnliar  object  of  his  care  aiul 
attention ;  having  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
public,  by  assisting  and  encouraging  the  study  of 
botany  in  tbis  conntry ;  and,  in  ord^  to  perpetuate 
these  benefits,  be  stipulated  that  it  should  for  ever 
remain  a  botanic  garden. 

The  severe  whiter  of  1 739  had  neariy  proved  fatal 
to  Sir  Hans  Sloaue;  however,  be  recovered,  but  at 
length  determined  to  retire  from  his  profession,  and  to 
spend  the  remainder  at  his  life  upon  his  estate  ut 
Chelsea.  He  began,  in  February  of  the  year  1 742,  to 
remove  hie  library  and  museum  from  bis  house  at 
Bloomsbury  to  that  at  Chelsea;  but  his  retirement 
^m  London  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  con- 
stantly visited  by  all  persons  of  distinction,  and 
sometimes  by  the  Royal  Family.  At  upwards  of 
ninety  years  of  age,  though  feeble,  he  was  perfectly 
free  from  any  distemper,  enjoying  his  ratjonal  facul- 
ties, and  all  his  senses  except  that  of  hearing,  which 
had  been  impaired  for  several  years.  His  decay  was 
very  gradual,  indicating  that  he  would  one  day  drop 
like  a  fruit  folly  ripe ;  and  he  would  often  say  that  he 
"  wondered  be  was  bo  long  alive  j  that  for  many  years 
he  bad  been  prepared  for  death,  and  was  entirely 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  either  to  take  him  from 
this  world,  or  continue  him  longer  in  it,  as  should 
seem  best  to  Him."  He  would  sometimes  say,  "  I 
shall  leave  you  one  day  or  other,  when  you  do  not 
expect  it ;"  and  Indeed  the  illness  which  carried  him 
off  was  but  of  two  or  three  days'  contiouance,  and 
seemed  rather  the  natural  decay  of  a  strong  consti- 
tution, than  any  real  distemper.  There  appeared 
nothing  in  him  to  which  old  age  is  usually  subject  ; 
for,  as  he  was  free  from  bodily  pain,  his  mind  seemed 
always  composed,  calm,  and  serene.  He  would 
sometimes  reflect  oo  his  past  life  with  satisfactioa, 
whilst  he  declared  that,  during  his  whole  practice,  he 
bad  never  denied  bis  advice  to  the  poor,  or  had  on 
any  occasion  neglected  his  patient.  He  was  governor 
of  almost  every  hospital  in  London,  to  each  of 
which,  besides  a  donation  of  a  hundred  pounds 
during  his  life-time,  he  left  a  legacy  at  hia  death. 
He  was  ever  a  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  formed 
the  plan  for  bringing  up  (he  children  in  the  Found- 
ling Hospital. 

He  died  on  Thursday,  January  11,  1753,  and  was 
interred,  on  the  ISth  of  that  month,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Chelsea,  in  the  same  vault  with  his  lady,  his 
funeral  being  attended  by  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, and  several  fellows  t^  the  Royal  Society.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Zachaif  Pe&rce 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor,  according  to  the  ^(pointment,  ■ 
of  the  deceased.  A  handsome  monament,  of  which 
give  an  Engraving,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Chelsea  church- yard. 

The  person  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  tall  and  grace- 

1  i  his  behaviour  free,  open,  and  engaging ;  an<3.  \%i^ 
converaation  cheerful,  obliging,  and  communicative 
He  was  easy  of  access  to  strangers,  and  always  ready 
to  admit  the  curious  to  a  sight  of  his  museum.      iXia 
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table  was  hospitable ;  and  he  appropriated  one  day 
in  the  week  to  persons  distingnished  by  their  learning, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was 
extremely  temperate  both  in  eating  and  drinking. 
His  custom  was^  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning  j 
and,  from  his  first  getting  np,  he  was  constantly  fit  to 
have  gone  abroad,  thon^  for  some  of  his  last  years 
he  stirred  not  out  of  his  own  house. 
'  The  study  of  nature,  and  the  improvement  of 
knowledge,  were  the  employment  and  pleasure  of 
nis  life,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  high  intellectual 
qualides,  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  establishment 
of  the  British  Muskum.  Having  with  great  labour 
and  expense,  during  the  course  of  his  long  life,  col- 
lected a  rich  cabinet  of  medals,  objects  of  natural 
history,  productions  of  art,  antiquities,  and  an 
extensive  library  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books, 
be  bequeathed  the  whole  to  tl^  public,  on  condition 
that  twenty  thousand  pounds  should  be  paid  to  his 
executors.  Included  in  this  collection  were  gold 
and  silver  coins,  which,  considered  only  as  bullion, 
were  worth  upwards  of  seven  thousand  pounds. 

The  gems  and  precious  stones  of  every  kind,  both 
in  their  natural  state,  and  as  the  jeweller  has  manu- 
fajctured  them  3  the  numerous  vessels  of  jasper,  agate, 
on3rx,  comefian,  sardonyx,  &c. ;  the  curious  cameos, 
the  vast  stores  of  the  various  productions  of  nature; 
and  the  completest  library  extant  of  physic  and  natu- 
ral history,  consisting  of  50,000  volumes,  of  which 
347  arc  drawings,  or  books  iUuminated,  3516  manu- 
scripts ;  in  whole,  so  industriously  collected,  and 
intended  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man, 
he  declares  solemnly  in  his  will,  he  believes  to  be 
worth  more  than  four  times  what  he  expected  to  be 
paid  to  his  family  for  them. 

Government  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  legacy,  and 
in  1753  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  the 
purchase  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane*s  Museum,  together 
with  the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts,  and  for 
procuring  one  general  repository,  for  the  better 
reception  and  more  convenient  use  of  the  collections, 
and  of  the  Cottonian  library,  and  additions  thereto. 
The  museum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  accordipgly 
removed  from  Chelsea  to  Bloomsbury,  and  thus 
commenced  the  formation  of  the  British  Musbvm, 
to  which  national  collection  the  most  valuable  addi- 
tions have,  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  present 
period,  constantly  been  making. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  contents 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane*s  Ck>llection,  at  the  time  of  its 
transfer  to  the  public. 

Jjhnxj  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts,  includioc 

booD  of  prints  and  drawingi    Vols.  50,000 

Coins  and  medals 23,000 

Antique  idols,  utensils.  &c.   •• ,. 1,125 

Cameos,  intaflioS;  seals,  &c '. 1,500 

Yeaseb  and  utensik  of  Skgate,  jasper,  &c 543 

Anatomical  prepanlions  or  numan  bodies,  parts  of 

mummies,  calculi,  &c • 756 

Quadrupeds  and  their  parts 8,136 

Birds  and  their  parts,  esBi,  &c 1,172 

fbhes  and  their  parts • 1,555 

Amphibia • 521 

Crufltacea 1,436 

Shells,  echini  entrochi    6,845 

Insects    •• • 6,439 

Corals,  sponces,  loophytes 1,421 

Volumes  of  dried  plants 334 

Mathematical  instruments 55 

Miscellaneous  artifieial  curiodties.  • 2,008 

J.T. 

[Partly  Ahridgtdfivm  FAULXim's  Hittoryof  ChOieaJ] 

What  we  hope  ever  to  do  with  ease,  we  must  learn  first  to 
do  with  diligence. — Dtu  Johnson. 

Pboplb  who  are  always  innocently  cheerftil  and  good 
humoured,  are  very  useful  in  the  world;  they  maintain 
peace  and  happiness,  and  spread  a  thankAil  temper 
t0>ngst  dl  who  live  around  them. — ^Miss  Talbot. 


FAMILIAR    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    EXPERI 

MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

No.  11.    Indestructibility  of  Mattbk. 

A  COMMON  tallow-candle  supplies  an  instmctive 
illustration  of  some  of  the  changes  incident  to  mat- 
ter. Without  going  particularly  into  the  phenomena 
of  its  comhustion,  which  will  come  under  our  notice 
in  a  future  paper,  we  may  ohserve,  that  the  tallow, 
heing  liquefied  by  heat,  rises  between  the  filaments  of 
the  wick,  until,  coming  near  to  the  flame,  it  is  vapo- 
rised. FVom  a  state  of  Vapour,  it  very  rapidly  passes 
into  that  of  gas,  which  gas  yields  a  continuous  flame 
and  a  brilliant  light.  We  will  suppose,  that  the 
candle  is  a  short  six  mould,  that  it  is  well  made,  the 
tallow  of  good  quality,  and  that  it  ie  kept  con- 
stantly snuffed.  During  its  combustion,  if  the 
necessary  conditions  of  constant  snufling,  and  free- 
dom firom  a  current  of  air  be  observed,  no  smoke 
will  arise  from  it.  This  we  may  prove  by  holding 
over  the  candle,  a  little  above  Uie  extremity  of  the 
flame,  a  piece  of  white  card-board,  or  of  polished 
tin.  When  the  process  of  combustion  is  at  an  end, 
we  say,  in  common  language,  "  the  candle  is  burnt 
out,'*  and  all  that  remains,  visible  to  our  senses,  is  a 
few  fragments  of  charred  wick,  which  have  been 
collected  in  the  snuffers. 

A  mould  candle  of  six  to  the  pound,  weighs 
rather  more  than  two  ounces  and  a  half.  Under 
careful  management,  the  whole  of  the  tallow  may  1>c 
consumed,  leaving  in  the  snuffers  about  one  fourth 
of  an  ounce  of  the  wick.  But  what  has  become  of 
the  tallow  ?  It  has  disappeared,  but  not  a  particle 
of  it  has  been  wasted  or  destroyed.  Those  portions 
of  the  tallow  and  of  the  cotton,  which  now  elude 
our  observation,  have  been  added  to  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and,  although  they  may  never  again  be 
all  united  under  the  precise  forms  of  animal  fat,  and 
the  seed-pod  of  the  cotton-tree,  yet  are  they  per- 
forming, in  the  economy  of  nature,  oflices  equally 
important  and  equally  useful.  What  has  been  said 
respecting  a  tallow-candle,  may  be  viewed  as  appli- 
cable, wi&  but  slight  alterations,  to  an  oil-lamp,  and 
a  wood,  or  coal  ^re.  In  the  two  latter,  we  commonly 
observe  the  liberation  of  great  quantities  of  smoke, 
and  hence  we  have  less  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  dissipation  of  the  particles  of  fuel.  But  in  these 
cases,  a  portion  only  of  the  combustible  materials 
pass  off  in  a  visible  form.  A  fire,  whether  it  be  for 
domestic,  or  manufiBurtiuing  puiposes,  always  implies 
the  union  of  some  portions  of  the  inflammable 
materials,  with  certain  portions  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphare,  constituting  entirely  new  compounds, 
which  compounds  may,  by  a  process  we  shall  here- 
after describe,  be  collected  separately  and  examined. 

The  changes,  thus  briefly  hinted  at,  are  only  a 
very  small  part  of  what  are  constantly  going  on 
around  us.  In  the  vegetable  world,  these  changes, 
by  their  rapid  succession,  are  strikingly  apparent. 
A  few  simple  elements,  blended  in  different  propor- 
tions, make  up  the  vast  variety  of  herbs  and  flowers, 
of  fhiits  and  trees,  that  adorn  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Whilst  some  tender  plant  springs  up  in  the 
morning,  and  withers  before  night,  the  oak  of  the 
forest  resists  the  blasts  of  a  hundred  winters.  Yet 
the  sturdy  oak,  in  all  its  grandeur,  is  not  exempt 
from  changes,  nor  could  it  exist  without  them.  Its 
leaves  periodically  fall  off,  and,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  say,  rot}  but  this  rottenness  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  separation  of  the  elements  of  which  those 
leaves  are  composed,  previous  to  their  reappeiurance, 
under  some  new  form,  in  connexion  with  the  mineral^ 
vegetable,  or  animal  creation. 

The  seed  cast  into  the  earth  dies,  but  during  the 
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progress  of  its  decay,  i£  protects,  nourishes,  and 
invigorates,  the  germ  of  a  new  plant,  that  springs 
forth  from  its  ruins.  In  these,  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  changes  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
air  and  water  co-operate.  The  elements  of  which 
vegetables  and  animals  are  composed,  belong,  for  the 
most  part,  to  that  class  of  matter  denominated 
aeriform,  or  in  chemical  language  gaseous.  Air  and 
water  hold  a  distinguished  place  among  these 
elements,  and,  by  a  wise  arrangement  of  Providence, 
are  rendered  alike  subservient  to  vitality  and  to 
decomposition. 

The  odour  exhaled  from  putrescent  animal  matter, 
.s  peculiarly  ofifensive  and  distressing  to  mankind, 
and  to  some  of  the  inferior  animals.  Hence,  the 
propriety  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  earth,  where 
decomposition  proceeds  less  rapidly,  and  without 
endangering  the  existence  of  animated  beings. 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  an  extract  from 
the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist. 

"  Surrounded  as  we  are  by  wonders  of  every  kind, 
and  existing  only  by  a  miraculous  concurrence  of 
events,  admiration  seems  the  natural  avocation  of 
our  being  5  nor  is  it  easy  to  pronounce,  amidst  such 
a  creation,  what  is  most  wonderful.  But  few  things 
appear  more  incomprehensible,  than  the  constant 
production  and  re-absorption  of  matter.  An  animal 
falls  to  the  ground  and  dies>  myriads  of  creatures 
are  now  summoned  by  a  call,  by  an  impulse  of  which 
we  have  no  perception,  to  remove  it,  and  prepare  it 
for  a  new  combination.  Chemical  agencies,  fermen- 
tation, and  solution,  immediately  commence  their 
actions  to  separate  the  parts,  and  in  a  short  time, 
of  all  this  great  body,  nothing  remains  but  the  frame- 
work or  bones,  perhaps  a  little  hair,  or  some  wool, 
and  all  the  rest  is  departed  we  know  not  whither! 
Worms  and  insects  have  done  their  parts  -,  the  earth 
has  received  a  portion,  and  the  rest,  converted  into 
gases,  and  exhalable  matters,  has  dispersed  all  over 
the  region,  which,' received  into  vegetable  circulation, 
IS  again  separated  and  changed,  becomes  modified 
anew,  and  nourishes  that  which  is  to  continue  the 
future  generations  of  life.  The  petal  of  the  rose; 
the  pulp  of  the  peach  j  the  azure  and  gold  on  the 
wing  of  the  insect  5  all  the  various  productions  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world ;  the  very  salts  and 
compounds  of  the  soil,  are  but  the  changes  some 
other  matters  have  undergone,  which  have  circulated 
through  innumerable  channels  since  the  first  pro- 
duction of  all  things,  and  no  particle  (has)  been 
lost.  Bearing  in  mind  this  assured  truth,  Uiat  all 
these  combinations  have  not  been  effected  by  chance, 
or  peculiarity  of  circumstances,  but  by  the  predeter- 
mination of  an  Almighty  intelligence,  who  sees  the 
station,  progress,  and  final  destination  of  an  atom, 
what  an  infinity  of  power  and  intellective  spirit  does 
this  point  out !  An  Omnipotence  which  the  bodied 
minds  of  us  poor  creatures  cannot  conceive.  Truly 
may  we  say,  ^who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection?'*'  R.R. 

Man  is  a  thinking  being,  whether  he  will  or  no;  all  he 
can  do,  is,  to  turn  his  thoughts  the  best  way. — Sib  W. 
Tkmfle. 


Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  doe  contain  a 
potencie  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was 
whose  progeny  they  ase;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a 
yioU  the  purest  efficade  and  extraction  of  that  living 
intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively  and  as 
vigorously  productive  as  those  fabulous  dragon's  teeth,  and 
being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed 
mon     ♦    *    •    A  good  book  IS  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 


men. 


master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  life. — MiLTOrr. 


THB  FIRST  BTBAM-BOAT  IN  THB  WEST  INDIES. 

Sib  Ralph  Woodvobd  told  us,  that  when  this  steamer 
was  first  started,  he  and  a  large  |>arty,  as  a  mode  of 
patronizing  the  undertaking,  took  a  trip  of  pleasure  in  her 
through  some  of  Uie  Bocas  into  the  main  ocean.  Almost 
every  one  got  sick  outside,  and,  as  they  returned  through 
the  boca  Grande,  there  was  no  one  on  deck  but  the  man 
at  the  helm  and  himself.  When  they  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  passage,  a  small  privateer,  such  as  commonly  infested 
the  gulf  during  the  first  troubles  in  Columbia,  was  seen 
making  all  sau  for  the  shore  of  Trinidad.  Her  course 
seemed  unaccountable ;  but  what  was  their  surprise,  when 
they  observed  that  on  nearing  the  coast,  the  privateer  never 
tacked,  and  finally,  that  she  ran  herself  directly  on  shore, 
her  crew,  at  the  same  time,  leaping  over  the  bows  and  sides 
of  the  vessd,  and  scampering  off  as  if  they  were  mad,  some 
up  the  mountains,  and  others  into  the  thickets.  This  was 
so  strange  a  sight,  that  Sir  R.  W.  ordered  the  helmsman 
to  steer  for  the  privateer,  that  he  might  discover  the  cause 
of  it.  When  they  came  close,  the  vessel  appeared  deserted; 
Sir  Ralph  went  on  board  of  her,  and,  after  searching 
various  parts  without  finding  any  one,  he  at  length  opened 
a  little  side-cabin,  and  saw  a  man  lying  on  a  mat,  evidently 
with  some  broken  limb.  The  man  made  an  effort  to  put 
himself  in  a  posture  of  supplication;  he  was  pale  as  ashes, 
his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  nair  stood  on  end. 

""Misericoxdial  misericordial  Ave  Maria,**  faltered  forth 
the  Colombian. 

Sir  Ralph  asked  the  man  in  Spanish,  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  strange  conduct  of  the  crew :— >'*  Miserioordia !"  was 
the  only  reply. 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?'*  said  the  governor, 

"The— the— O  Senor  t  Misericordial  Ave  Maria  T 
answered  the  smuggler. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  fellow  could  bo 
brought  back  to  his  senses,  when  he  gave  this  account  of 
the  matter;— that  they  saw  a  vessel  apparently  following 
them,  with  only  two  persons  on  board,  and  steering,  without 
a  single  sail,  directty  in  Uie  teeth  of  the  wind,  curreut, 
(which  runs  like  a  river  through  the  Bocas,)  and  tide; 

Against  the  breeze,  against  the  tide. 
She  steadied  with  upright  keel: 

that  they  knew  no  ship  could  move  in  such  a  course  by 
human  means ;  that  they  heard  a  deep  roaring  noise,  and 
saw  an  unusual  agitation  of  the  water,  which  their  fears 
magnified;  finally,  that  they  concluded  it  to  be  a  super- 
natural appearance,  accordingly  drove  (heir  own  vessel 
ashore,  in  an  asony  of  terror,  and  escaped  as  they  coukl ; 
that  he  himself  was  unable  to  move,  and  that,  when  he 
heard  Sir  Ralph's  footsteps,  he  verily,  and  indeed  believed, 
that  he  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  evil  spirit. — Six 
Months  in  ike  West  Indies. 


I  WITNESSED  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  customs  of  the  Hima- 
layan peasants,  the  putting  an  infant  to  sleep  by  the 
action  of  water.  The  successful  issue  of  the  experiment  I 
had  quietly  made  up  ray  mind  not  to  believe  in,  until 
convinced  by  ocular  proof.  The  method  was  as  follows. 
The  child,  whose  age  might  be  a  year  or  two,  was  laid  by 
its  mother,  who  was  employed  in  bruising  grain,  on  a 
charpoy,  (low  bed  or  stretcher  J  placed  on  a  sloping  green 
bank,  along  the  top  of  which  ran  a  small  stream.  A  piece 
of  bark  introduced  through  the  embankment,  conducted  a 
slender  spout  of  water,  which  fell,  at  the  height  of  about 
half  a  foot,  on  the  crown  of  the  infant's  head.  It  was  fast 
asleep  when  I  witnessed  this  process. — ^Mundy's  Sketches 
of  India. 

The  celebrated  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood,  remarks  in  a 
letter  dated  the  Dreadnought,  off  Ushant.  1805.  *"  If  the 
country  gentlemen  do  not  make  it  a  point  to  plant  oaks 
wherever  they  will  grow,  the  time  will  not  be  very  distant, 
when,  to  keep  our  navy,  we  must  depend  entirelv  on  cap- 
tures from  the  enemv.  You  wil)  be  surpnsed  to  hear  that 
most  of  the  knees  which  were  used  in  the  Hibemia,  were 
taken  from  the  Spanish  ships  captured  on  the  14th  of 
February ;  and  what  they  could  not  furnish  was  supplied 
by  iron.  I  wish  every  body  thousht  on  this  subject  as  I 
do ;  they  would  not  walk  througn  their  farms  without  a 
pocket-ml  of  acorns  to  drop  in  the  hedge-sides,  and  then  let 
them  take  their  chance.** 


He  that  eyes  a  Providence  shall  always  have  a  Pi^videnco 
to  eye. — ^Hall« 
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THE  CINQUE  PORTS. 

In  a  preceding  number*,  we  had  occasion  slightly  to  allude 
to  the  maritime  celebrity  of  the  Cincjae  Ports,  and  the  im- 
portant position  which  they  hold  in  our  olden  history. 
Some  particulars  respecting  them,  therefore,  may  not  be 
unacceptable,  especially  as  they  will  appropriately  lead  to 
the  subject  of  our  illustration. 

During  the  period  of  Roman  dominidn  in  Britain,  it  was 
found  necessanr,  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  the 
pirates  then  infesting  the  ncMihem  seas,  to  unite  a  certain 
number  (nine,)  of  the  ports,  under  the  governance  of  an 
officer,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  coast.  This  system 
was  continued  by  the  Saxons,  who,  however,  only  incorpo- 
rated five  ports  for  this  object;  though,  as  there  is  no 
charter  in  existence  prior  to  the  reien  of  Edward  the 
First,  some  writers  have  assumed  that  they  did  not  exist  as 
a  corporation  until  then.  From  the  mention  of  Dover, 
Sandwich,  and  Romney  in  the  Domesday  Book,  as  privi- 
leged ports,  and  from  various  concurring  circumstances, 
the  date  of  their  original  incorporation  may  be  assigned 
to  the  early  period  we  have  alluded  to. 

Our  early  history  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  emi- 
nent services  and  high  importance  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
both  in  times  of  war  and  of  peace.  During  the  former, 
they  were  for  many  centuries  the  chief  arm  of  our  naval 
power,  whilst  they  greatly  promoted  the  defence  of  the 
districts  adjoining  the  coast  during  the  latter.  The  ardu- 
ous, and  almost  incessant,  duties  which  they  were  bound 
by  charter  to  perform,  tended,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
to  foster  .the  growth  of  hardy  and  experienced  seamen^ 
and  their  history,  consequently,  abounds  with  splendid 
instances  of  naval  gallantry. 

In  return  for  these  services  various  privileges  and  immu- 
nities were  mnted  them  from  time  to  time ;  and  it  has 
been  well  m)served,  that,  "  in  almost  every  reign,  the 
pages  of  history  show  with  how  great  honour  and  reputa- 
tion the  Ports  discharged  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  their 
valour,  skill,  and  braverv,  by  their  confiding  country.*' 

In  conformity  with  their  general  name,  there  are  five 
head,  or  incorporated  Ports, — Hastings,  Sandwich,  Dover, 
Hy  the,  and  Romney ;  but  no  less  than  thirty  other  places 
are  severally  united  with,  and  participate  in  their  privileges, 
as  members  of  the  original  incorporation,  and  amongst 
which  we  may  mention  Margate,  Ramseate,  Rye,  "Wm- 
chelsea,  Folkestone,  Faversham,  Deal,  and  Walmer. 

In  order  that  they  might  efficiently  maintain  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Channel,  and  protect  the  coast  fVom 
foreign  enemies  and  pirates,  they  were,  compelled  con- 
stanuy  to  keep  up  a  considemble  naval  force,  being 
obliged  to  furnish,  when  called  upon  by  the  crown,  57 
ships,  manned  by  1197  men  and  57  boys,  at  their  own 
charge,  for  15  days  at  one  time,  after  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  to  keep  them  in  commission  for 
an  unlimited  period,  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  pay,  which, 
however,  was  very  insufficient  to  defray  the  heavy  expen- 
diture necessarily  incurred.  Notwithstanding  this,  there 
have  been  various  instances  where  they  contributed  more 
than  double  the  number  of  vessels  required  by  their  charter, 
thus  incurring  a  heavy  losst. 

In  consideration  of  these  services,  however,  the  Cinque 
Ports  had  many  honours  and  privileges  of  great  import- 
ance. "  They  were,"  we  are  told,  "  entitled  to  send  two 
Barons  to  represent  them  in  Parliament;  they  were,  by 
their  deputies,  to  bear  the  canopy  over  the  king's  head  at 
his  coronation,  and  to  dine  at  the  uppermost  table,  on  his 
right  hand,  in  the  great  hall ;  they  were  exempted  from 
subsidies  and  other  aids;  their  heirs  were  free  from  personal 
wardship  notwithstanding  any  tenure;  they  were  to  be 
impleaded  in  their  own  towns,  and  no  where  else;  they 
were  to  hold  pleas  and  actions,  real  and  personal ;  to  have 
conveyance  of  fines,  and  the  power  of  enfranchising 
villains ;  they  were  exempt  fh)m  tolls,  and  had  free  liberty 
of  buying  and  sellinff,**  with  many  other  privileges. 

At  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  the 
Cinque  Ports  Fleet  was  so  formidable,  that  it  was  only  in 
consequence  of  its  absence  on  the  northern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, in  pursuit  of  a  Norwegian  fleet,  which  it  completely 
destroyed,  that  William  was  enabled  to  effect  a  landing  on 
the  Britiidi  shores.  Having  learned  that  the  Ports  Fleet 
was  making  all  sail  from  the  northi  the  Norman  Sovereign 

•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  74. 

t  Of  the  number  of  ships  which  the  Ports  were  obliged  to  furnish, 
HsBtinss  and  Dover  each  contributed  twenty-one  and  Sandwich, 
Kew  Romae)^  and  Hythe^  each  five. 


was  compelled  to  burn  the  greater  part  of  his  ships];,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  Cinque  Ports  rendered  very  eminent  services  at 
the  period  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  on  which  occasion  they  fitted  six  new  ships  of 
lar^e  size,  at  a  cost  of  43,000/. 

In  conformity  with  the  example  set  by  the  Romans,  the 
government  and  direction  of  these  ports  was  intrusted  to 
an  individual  of  rank  and  consequence,  who  assumed  the 
style  and  title  of  ''Lord  Warden,  Chancellor,  and  Admiral 
of  the  Cinque  Ports;'  an  office  which  has  frequently  been 
held  by  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne.  Amongst  the  per- 
sonages of  the  Blood  Royal,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the 
Lord  Warden  has  fallen,  we  may  mention  Harold  tlic 
Second,  before  his  accession  to  the  crown:  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  half-brother  to  William  the  Conqueror ;  Edward 
the  First,  when  Prince  of  Wales ;  Henry  the  Fifth,  when 
Prince  of  Wales;  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
youngest  son  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  Richard  tlie  Third, 
when  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  Henry  the  Eighth,  before  his 
accession  to  the  crown ;  James  the  Second,  when  Dnke  of 
York ;  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  The  office  has 
also  been  held  by  many  individuals  of  high  eminence, 
including  several  of  the  most  distinguished  families. 

After  the  death  of  Lord  North,  Uie  office  was  conferred 
upon  William  PixTi  whose  strict  regard  to  the  promo 
tion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Ports,  called  forth  a  uni- 
versal  feeling  of  respect  amongst  their  inhabitants.  This 
great  statesman,  on  the  year  succeeding  his  appointment 
(1793),  when  war  broke  out  with  the  French  Repub- 
licans, organized  several  companies  of  horse  and  foot, 
under  the  designation  of  the  Cinque  Ports  Fencibles,  of 
which  he  assumed  the  command.  The  late  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool subsequently  held  the  office,  which  was  afterwards 
appropriately  bestowed  on  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, (who  is  also  Governor  and  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,) 
on  the  surpassing  eminence  of  whose  name,  it  is,  indeed, 
unnecessary  to  comment.  We  cannot,  however,  resist 
recording  one  circumstance,  for  every  thing  which  relates 
to  so  great  a  man  is  matter  of  national  interest:  since  his 
appointment,  his  Grace  has  paid  into  the  Treasury,  for  the 
public  service,  the  whole  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
office,  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

The  last  charter  for  their  government,  was  granted  by 
Charles  the  Second,  m  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign, 
which  not  only  confirmed  all  preceding  charters,  but  con- 
ferred additional  pri\ileges  upon  the  freemen.  This 
charter  was  subsequently  confirmed  bv  James  the  Second. 
'  But  the  glory  of  the  (Jinque  Ports  has  long  been  of  the 
past.  Sandwich,  once  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
opulent  ports  in  Britain,  is  now,  partly  from  the  ruin  of  its 
harbour,  a  small  and  insignificant  borough ;  Winchelsea, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  styled  bv  that 
Princess,  a  "  Little  London,''  has  experienced  a  similar 
reverse ;  Hythe  was  once  so  extensive  and  populous,  as  to 
contain  seven  parish  churches;  Rye  and  Romney  are 
nearly  desolate;  and  of  all  the  Cinque  Ports  and  their 
dependencies,  most  of  which  were  signally  safe  and  exten- 
sive havens,  only  Dover,  Hastings,  Margate,  and  Rams- 
gate,  are  now  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  nor  does  their 
prosperity  result  fi*om  any  circumstance  connected  with 
their  orinnal  privileges.  The  "  decline  and  fall"  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  from  tlieir  ancient  eminence,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  ruin  or  injury  of  their  harbours,  by  the 
long-continued  recession  or  destructive  effects  of  the  sea ; 
the  abolition  of  their  exclusive  commercial  privileges ;  and 
the  alteration  which  has  been  made  in  the  system  of 
raising  a  maritime  force.  Their  decay  consequent  on 
these  changes,  was  progressive,  though  its  restdts  were  not 
the  less  certain. 

The  Court  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  for  holding  pleas,  as 
well  as  the  grand  assembly  of  the  same,  was  originally  held 
at  the  S  hep  way-cross,  near  Limne,  where  the  oath  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  Lord  Warden  on  his  induction  into  office. 
This  high  functionary  is  now  generally  sworn  in  at  Breden- 
stone  Hill,  to  the  south-west  of  Dover,  opposite  the  castle, 
where  the  ancient  court  of  Shepway  was  held,  and  most  of 
the  business  relating  to  the  Cinque  Ports  transacted. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Lord  Warden  also  holds  a 
Court  of  Equity,  as  chancellor,  and  a  Court  of  Admiralty 
as  admiral  of  the  ports,  which  is  generally  kept  in  the 
church  of  St  James  at  Dover. 

Walhsr   Cajstlb,  the  subject  of  our  engraving,  is 

t  See  Saturday  MagatiM,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  73. 
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situated  oa  the  cout,  about  a  mile  to  tlui  north  of  Deal,  at 
the  coniniencetDent  of  the  lofty  ground  which  eitcti'la  from 
thence  to  Dover.  This  castle  was  erected  about  the  tame 
period  with  those  of  Sandovm  and  I>eal,  for  the  defence 
of  the  coast.  The  manor  of  Wnlmer  waa  anciently  held  by 
the  De  Auberrilles,  of  Hamo  de  Creaequer,  by  knighta' 
service.  It  aftenrarda  came  by  marriage  to  the  De  Criol 
family,  the  last  of  whom.  Sir  Nicholas  de  Criol,  vaa  killed 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans.  The  ruina  of  the  manor- 
house  of  the  De  Criola,  still  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church-yard,  in  which  several  stone  coffins  were  dug  up 
about  thirty  years  since,  belonging  lo  this  family. 

This  castle  has  long  been  approptiateil  as  the  residence 
of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  When  Mr. 
Pitt  held  that  office,  he  f^qusntly  resided  here  during  the 
summer  months.  In  time  of  war,  two  of  his  majesty's 
vessels  constantly  lie  oCT  in  the  roads,  when  the  Lord 
Warden  is  resident.  The  mode  of  fortiBcation  adopted  in 
this  structure  in  common  with  most  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
Oaslles,  is  somewhat  pecutiar;  as  all  the  works  are  circular, 
carried  up  by  arches  of  masonry  from  the  foot  of  the  moaL 
Level  with  Ihat  nre  close  quarters,  surrounding  the  whole, 
called  thu  Ttmnds,  to  the  number  of  i2,  each  having  a 
small  casemate  for  scouring  the  ditch,  secured  by  a  mas- 
sive bar  of  iron,  and  (until  alterationa  were  mode  in  the 
reij^n  of  George  the  First,)  a  funnel,  extending  to  the 
parapet  of  the  upper  works,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
the  smoke  which  might  rise  in  defending  them,  by  throw- 
ing down  hand-grenades  from  above  in  cose  of  the  entrance 
of  an  enemy.  Alt  these,  however,  amongst  many  other 
alterations,  have  been  stopped  up,  vrith  one  exception ;  the 
fosse  has  also  been  appropriated  to  the  peaceful  purposes 

The  view  from  Walmer  Castle,  from  its  position  near 
the  sea-shore,  is  extensive  and  magniflceut,  commanding 
an  ever-varying  view  of  the  vast  fleets  passing  to  or  from 
the  greatest  port  in  the  world. 

The  village  of  Walmer  Street,  which  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  road  to  Dover,  at  some  distance  from  the 
Castle,  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  season  by  strangers. 
Many  elegant  houses  have  been  erected  at  this  picturesque 
spot,  which  from  the  salubrity  of  its  site,  and  the  advan- 
tages it  o9e»  for  sea-bathing,  seems  likely  to  increase. 
The  ancient  church,  dedicated  lo  Bt.  Mary,  displays  some 
curious  examples  of  Roman  architecture,  particularly  on 
Its  doorways,  and  on  the  face  of  the  arch  which  separates 
the  nave  and  chancel. 

The  living  is  a  Perpetual  Cuncj ;  it  is  not  valued  in  the 


king's  hooks,  but  is  of  the  certified  value  of  £32.  Tbis 
church  has  recently  received  an  addition  of  380  sittings, 
of  which  280  are  bee;  part  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
making  which  was  defrayed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting;; 
the  Enlargement  of  Cburchca  and  Chapels,— a  sociely 
which  has  greater  claims  upon  our  Support  than  almost 
any  other  existiuK  in  this  country. 

The  land  in  this  district  is  extremely  fertile ;  the  hi!) 
side  toward  the  south  ia  covered  with  extensive  unencloaed 
corn-fields;  the  scene  is,  however,  deflcient  in  that  im- 
portant constitjient  in  natural  beauty,  wood.  In  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Ripple,  is  a  very  curious  oblong 
intrenchment,  called  the  IHne-pils,  comprisine  about  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  on  which  are  various  small  hillocks  and 
eminences.  At  a  small  distance  to  the  north  of  Ripple 
Church,  is  another  ancient  camp  of  high  interest  to  the 
antiquary,  as  it  is  supposed  that  it  waa  tuown  up  by  Cicsar 
in  his  route  towards  Barham  Downs. 


HEAL- HOURS. 

OvR  hours  of  meals  are  wonderfully  changed  in  little  mors 
than  two  eenturies.    In  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First 
(about  1515,)  they  used  still  to  say- 
To  rise  at  five,  and  dine  at  nine. 
To  sup  at  Sve,  and  bed  at  nine. 
Will  make  a  man  live  to  ninety-nine. 
The  custom  of  dining  at  nine  in  the  morning  soon 
relaxed.     Still  persons  of  quality  long  after  dined  at  the 
latest  at  ten ;  and  supper  was  at  five  or  six  in  the  evening. 
Charles  the  Fifth  used  to  dine  at  ten,  sup  at  aeven;  and 
all  the  court  were  in  bed  by  nine.     They  sounded  the 
curfew,  which  warned  them  to  put  out  their  fires  at  six  in 
the  winter,  and  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  summer. 

In  England  a  similar  change  took  [dace.  But  in  some 
degree  it  is  a  change  rather  of  name,  than  of  the  meals 
themselves.  Our  ancestora  would  have  railed  our  luncheon 
dinner,  and  our  dinner  they  would  have  called  supper.  It 
is  a  curious  &ct,  that  in  some  of  the  ctdlegea  in  Oxford, 
where  allowances  ar«  made  by  the  founders  for  the  meals 
of  their  scholars,  a  mueh  moro  liberal  sum  is  given  for 
their  supper,  than  for  their  dinner,  implying  that  thuaupper 
waa  the  more  substantial  meal. 
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LOUVAIN 

Is  d  large  and  irregalarly-built  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, situated  on  the  river  Dyle.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Brabant^  and  the  place 
where  the  Dnkes  of  Brabant  were  crowned.  Some 
maintain  that  it  was  founded  by  Julius  Csesar,  or 
by  one  Lupus  who  lived  long  before  him^  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  known  as  far  back  as  the 
year  885,  when  Grodefroy,  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
having  devastated  a  great  part  of  the  surrounding 
country,  encamped  on  the  Dyle,  in  the  plain  of 
Louvain,  where  his  troops  built  huts  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  plunder.  In  the  ninth  century,  the 
Emperor  Amulphus  built  a  castle  here,  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  insults  of  the  Normans  j  and, 
according  to  Lipsius,  this  was  the  commencement  of 
the  town  of  Louvain,  which  was  surrounded  by  walls 
in  1 1 65,  and  afterwards  enlarged,  principally  in  the 
reign  of  Wenceslas,  Duke  of  Brabant. 

llie  castle  was  for  a  long  period  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant.  Henry  the  First  was 
assassinated  there  in  1038,  and  Thierry,  Count  of 
Holland,  was  confined  as  a  prisoner  there  in  1200. 
The  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  together  with  his 
sisters,  was  also  brought  up  here,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Lpuvain  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  Brus^ 
sels,  and  the  same  distance  from  Mechlin,  on  the 
high  road  from  Brussels  to  Liege.  It  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  is  nearly  seven  miles  in  circumference,  but 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  space  within  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  old  waUs,  which  are  now  ^decayed,  is 
occupied  by  gardens. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  beer,  which  is  so 
famous,  that  It  is  said  upwards  of  150,000  casks  are 
sold  annually.  There  are  three  kinds;  the  strongest 
called  Peterman,  the  exportation  of  which  was  for- 
merly forbidden ;  the  Caniak,  which  is  the  common 
table-beer  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  town;  and  that, 
particularly,  called  the  Beer  of  Louvain,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  every  part  of  the  Netherlands.  There  are 
also  establishments  for  making  vinegar,  refining 
sugar,  and  dyeing. 

Louvain  was  formerly  the  largest,  the  richest,  and 
the  most  mercantile  town  in  the  Netherlands.  Its 
principal  trade,  consisting  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloths,  was  so  fiourishingi  that,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  under  John  the  Third, 
Duke  of  Brabant,  it  contained  more  than  4000 
master-clothiers,  and  more  than  150,000  workmen. 
The  weavers  were  so  numerousi  that  according  to 
tradition,  when  they  left  off  work,  notice  was  given 
of  it  by  a  large  bell,  that  the  children  might  be  kept 
within  doors,  to  prevent  their  being  thrown  down  by 
the  crowd.  In  1 382  the  trades'-people  revolted  against 
Wenceslas,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  threw  the  magis- 
trates out  of  the  windows  of  the  Town-hall ;  they  after- 
wards took  up  arms  against  their  prince,  but,  being 
defeated,  implored  pardon.  The  most  guilty  were 
punished,  and  the  weavers,  the  first  authors  of  the 
revolt,  were  exiled.  Most  of  them  retired  to  England, 
where,  they  introduced  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  This 
was  a  blow  which  Louvain  never  recovered,  and  the 
population  now  does  not  exceed  25,000. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  which  lay  claim  to 
notice,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Town-hall,  which 
occupies  one  side  of  the  market-place.  This  may 
justly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  build- 
ings in  the  Netherlands.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in 
1-440,  and  the  building  completed  in  ten  years. 
During  the  last  century  many  embellishments  were 
added  to  the  interior,  and  the  exterior  is  now  being 
restored  with  great  care. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Market-place  stands 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  much  injured  by  the  number  of  small 
houses  which  are  built  against  its  walls.  It  was 
erected  about  the  year  1 040  by  Lambert,  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, but  was  twice  burnt  in  the  fourteenth  century.. 
It  was  then  completely  repaired,  and  ornamented 
with  a  spire  of  great  beauty,  533  feet  in  height, 
together  with  two  side-towers,  each  of  which  was 
430  feet  high.  This  splendid  portion  of  the  church 
was,  however,  destroyed  by  a  tempest  in  1604.  In 
the  middle  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  the. 
Fourth,  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  died  in  1 235  -,  and, 
behind  it,  in  a  chapel,  is  that  of  Margaret  of  Lou- 
vain, assassinated  in  1225.  There  are  also  several 
other  churches. 

The  University  of  Louvain,  formerly  the  most  emi* 
nent  on  the  continent,  was  fouhded  in  1426  by  John 
the  Fourth,  Duke  of  Brabant,  with  the  approbation 
of  Pope  Martin  the  Fifth.  The  first  professors  were 
sent  from  Paris  and  Cologne;  and  the  University 
received  many  privileges  ^m  succeeding  popes,  and 
from  t^ie  Sovereigns  of  the  country.  It  possessed 
altogether  thirty^-seven  colleges,  and  flourished  till 
the  Netherlands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  suppressed  it,  and  converted  the  building  into 
an  hospital  for  invalids.  By  an  edict,  however,  of 
William  the  First,  dated  February  19,  1817,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  University  should  be  re-established; 
an  intention  which  was  carried  into  effect  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  There  are  seventeen  professors, 
and  about  four  hundred  students,  who  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  library,  containing  40,000  volumes^ 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
The  building  in  which  the  University  is  now  held,  is 
a  lat^  and  plain  edifice,  in  the  modem  style,  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Amongst  the  illustrious  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain  was  the  celebrated  critic  Lipsius,  the 
counsellor  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  was  bom  at 
Overisk,  near  Brussels.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  Archduke  Albert  and  the  Infanta  Isabella 
attended  his  lessons.  The  house  in  which  he  resided 
at  Louvain  is  still  shown  5  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  consists  but  of  one  story. 

Louvain  boasted,  for  a  long  time,  of  having  never 
been  captured.  In  1542  it  was  unsuccessfijdly  at- 
tempted by  Martin  Rossen,  a  Dutch  general;  and,  in 
1572,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  siege  of  it  in  consequence  of  the 
vigorous  resistance  made  by  the  townsmen  and 
students.  In  1635  the  Dutch  and  French  laid  siege 
to  the  town,  but  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  in  a 
short  time,  on  account  of  the  famine  which  destroyed 
theur  army.  In  1710  the  French,  commanded  by  Da 
Moulin,  entered  the  town  by  surprise,  but  were  soon 
driven  back  by  the  townsmen,  to  whom  the  Emperor, 
Charles  the  Sixth,  presented  a  golden  key,  as  a  testi- 
mony to  their  brave  conduct.  Lonvain  was,  how- 
ever, taken  by  the  French  under  Dumourier  in  1792, 
retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  1 793,  an^  again  captured 
by  the  French  in  1794. 


ON  WILLS.    No.  IIL 

Wills  of  Psrsonal  Property. 

§  3.     On  the  Forms  to  be  observed  in  making  Wilts, 

Having  in  our  last  paper  considered  who  may  make 
Wills,  and  pointed  out  the  difference  between  be- 
quests by  a  man  of  his  own  property,  and  appoint* 
ments  by  Will  of  property  over  which  he  has  a 
power,  we  come  now  to  inquire,  what  foj^ns  art 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  making  Wills.     ' 
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The  answer  to  this  is  very  short;  ''None."  No 
fonns  are  necessary  to  be  observed  ia  makiog  Wills 
of  personal  property,  of  which  alone  we  are  at 
present  treating.  Any  writing  whieb  can  be  shown 
to  €trpre$8  the  inteniioM  of  the  deceased,  will  be  allowed 
to  take  effect  as  his  Will ;  however  drawn  up^  whether 
oil  paper  or  on  parchment,  whether  in  his  own 
band- writing;  or  in  that  of  some  other  person,  although 
it  be  neither  signed,  nor  sealed,  nor  attested  by  any 
witness.  Wilis  written  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  on 
the  covers  of  bo<^,  have  been  held  good. 

It  is  not  even  requisite  that  a  Will  should  be  in 
writing  at  all.  If  a  dying  man  merely  tells  his 
intentions  by  word  of  mouth,  to  those  about  his  bed, 
the  law  regards  that  declaration  as  his  Will.  But 
this  want  of  strictness  being  found  to  open  a  door 
to  perjury,  a  statute  was  passed  in  Queen  Anne's 
i^ign,  enacting,  that  no  verbal  or  unwritten  Will 
should  be  good,  where  the  prc^rty  bequeathed  was 
above  30/.  in  value,  unless  it  was  made  during  the 
last  illness  of  the  deceased,  in  the  presence  of  three 
witnesses,  and  either  in  his  own  dwelling-house,  or 
on  a  journey:  nor  unless  the  Will  so  spoken  be 
written  down  within  six  days  after  it  was  made,  or 
be  proved  by  the  oaths  of  the  witnesses  within  six 
months  after  that  period.  Owing  to  this  statute, 
verbal  Wills  are  now  very  uncommon;  and  it  can 
seldom  happen,  (except  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  or 
sailor  in  battle,  in  whose  favour  the  law  makes  an 
exception,)  that  a  dying  man,  able  to  make  a  verbal 
Will,  would  not,  also,  be  able  to  dictate  a  written  one. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  written  Wills;  it  is  not 
because  any  writing  may  take  effect  as  a  Will,  that  a 
prudent  inan  would  be  careless  about  the  mode  of 
making  it.  All  that  the  court  requires,  indeed,  is,  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  paper  really  expresses  the  wishes 
of  the  deceased;  but  the  more  loosely  and  carelessly 
that  paper  has  been  drawn  up,  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  to  satisfy  the  court  on  that  point.  A  man 
has,  frequently,  relations  who  are  interested  in  over* 
turning  his  WiU;  and  the  more  regularly  the  Will  is 
made,  the  less  easy  will  it  be  for  them  to  effect  their 
purpose. 

Proof,  then,  that  the  Will  is  genuine,  being  the 
great  thing  wanted,  the  best  way  of  furnishing  that 
proof  is,  for  the  testator  to  sign  his  Will  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  who  can  afterwards  come 
forward,  if  necessary,  to  swear  to  the  fact.  And,  in 
order  that  their  testimony  may  be  free  from  suspicion, 
it  is  better  to  choose  indifferent  persons  for  witnesses, 
than  those  who  take  any  benefit  under  the  Will.  In 
Wills  oi  real  property,  indeed,  this  precaution  is 
rendered  positively  necessary,  by  a  statute  which 
declares  all  devises  in  flavour  of  an  attesting  witness 
void*,  but  in  Wills  of  personal  property,  it  is  mat- 
ter of  prudence  only,  as  the  statute  has  been  deter- 
mined not  to  apply  to  them. 

Another  reason  for  signing  your  Will  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  is,  that  the  powers  to  appoint 
by  Will,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  our  last  paper, 
usually  require  the  appointment  to  be  made  by  a 
Will  so  signed.  And  though  a  paper  may  take 
effect  as  a  common  Will,  without  any  form  whatever, 
it  will  not  be  good  as  a  Will  made  under  a  power, 
unless  aQ  the  forms  required  by  that  power  have 
been  complied  with.  By  signing  a  will,  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  course)  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  a 
testator  may,  sometimes,  without  thinking  of  it, 
render  it  a  good  execution  of  a  power,  which  he  had 
totally  forgotten. 

This  reasoning  may  be  carried  further.  A  Will  of 
real  property  is  not  valid,  unless  it  is  signed  by  the 
testator  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  who  must 


themselves  also  sign  the  Will  in  the  testator's  pre- 
sence, in  token  of  their  having  witnessed  his  sig* 
nature.  Now,  if  you  are  not  certain,  whether  the 
property  you  are  disposing  of  is  real  or  personal 
property,  you  will  make  your  Will  good  at  aU  events 
by  signing  it  in  the  above  manner. 

Although,  therefore,  there  is,  as  we  have  before 
said,  no  occasion  for  any  form  at  all,  yet,  where  it 
can  be  conveniently  done,  we  recommend  every  one  to 
sign  his  Will,  and  to  declare  it  to  be  his  Will,  in  the 
presence  of  three  persons  not  taking  any  benefit 
under  it;  and  then  to  make  the  three  in  his  presence, 
put  their  names  to  a  memorandum  at  the  foot  of  the 
Will,  declaring  that  the  Will  was  signed  and  pub- 
lished by  the  testator  in  their  presence,  and  that  they 
have  subscribed  their  names  in  his  presence,  as  attest- 
ing witnesses  thereto. 

Where  the  Will  consists  of  several  sheets,  it  is 
usual  for  the  testator  to  sign  his  name  in  the  wit- 
nesses* presence  to  each  sheet,  but  for  the  witnesses 
to  subscribe  theirs  to  the  last  only. 

§  4.     On  the  Revocation  of  Wills, 

A  Will  is  never  final  or  irrevocable  until  death, 
however  strong  the  language  used  may  be;  it  is 
always  open  to  the  testator,  up  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life,  to  make  a  new  Will,  and  to  revoke  the  former 
one. 

The  simplest  way  of  revoking  a  Will,  is  to  bum 
or  otherwise  destroy  it.  You  are  then  without  any 
Will,  and  would  of  course  die  intestate,  as  the  term 
is,  if  you  were  to  die  before  you  made  another. 
But  a  Will  is  also  revoked  by  merely  making  a  new 
one  of  later  date :  and  if  the  first  was  never  destroyed, 
and  both  should  be  found  among  your  papers  after 
your  death,  the  second  Will  would  be  the  valid  one. 

A  Will  is  also  sometimes  revoked  by  a  change  of 
condition.  If,  after  a  man  has  made  his  Will,  he 
marries,  and  has  a  child  bom,  that  Will  becomes 
void,  without  his  doing  any  act  to  revoke  it.  For 
the  law  supposes  it  impossible,  that  it  could  have 
been  his  dying  wish  to  leave  his  property  in  the 
manner  proposed,  under  such  different  circumstances. 
Marriage  alone  wUl  not  have  that  effect,  because  the 
wife  may  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

§  5.     On  Codicils. 

As  a  Will  may  be  wholly  revoked  by  a  new  Will,  so 
it  may  be  revoked  in  part  by  a  Codicil.  A  Codicil  is 
a  supplement  or  addition  to  a  Will.  If  you  have 
left  out  something  in  your  will  which  you  wish  to 
insert ;  or  if  you  have  put  something  into  your  Will 
which  you  wish  to  strike  out  or  alter,  you  may  save 
yourself  the  trouble  of  making  a  new  Will  by  making 
a  Codicil. 

All  the  remarks  made  in  the  third  section  on  the 
forms  to  be  observed  in  making  Wills,  will  equally 
apply  to  Codicils,  and  it  is  needless  therefore  to 
repeat  them.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  Codicil  should 
be  fastened  to  the  Will,  or  in  any  way  attached 
to  it ;  but  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  described 
as  a  Codicil  to  the  Will  of  such  a  date,  lest  doubts 
might  arise  whether  it  was  not  a  new  Will,  entirely 
revoking  the  former  one. 

A  man  may  make  as  many  Codicils  as  he  pleases, 
and  they  and  the  Will  will  all  be  held  good,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  But  it  is 
not  a  prudent  thing  to  multiply  Codicils,  as  they 
make  the  testator's  intentions  very  difficult  to  be 
understood,  and  often  cause  great  confusion.  It  is 
always  safer  to  make  a  new  Will  on  every  change  of 
intention,  than  to  try  to  patch  up  the  old  one  by 
means  of  Codicils.  W. 

[To  b«  contbtted.] 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

n*  Early  History — ^Frbnch  Colonies — Origin  of 
THE  Slave  Trade — Count  Benyowsky — ^Kino  Ra- 
sAifA — ^Introduction  of  Christianity — ^Anecdote 
OF  THE  King. 

tTBB  history  of  Madagascart  previous  to  its  discovery,  is  in 
a  great  measure  confined  to  the  period  since  the  Arabs 
coQquered  the  island,  wluch  was  about  350  years  since. 
Before  thdt  event  letters  were  unknown,  ana  the  tradi- 
tioiiftty  accounts  were  obscure  and  vague;  and  the  historical 
Ifeoords  since,  are  confined,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  made 
known,  to  a  few  leading  events  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 
The  discovery,  however,  of  the  island  by  the  Portuguese, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  led  to  an  attempt 
at  its  occupation  by  that  people,  who  built  a  fort  in  the 
province  of  Anossi,  in  a  beauti^  district ;  but  the  esta- 
Dlishment  Was  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  natives,  and 
some  acts  of  aggression  increasing  their  aversion,  they 
attacked  and  massacred  all  the  settlers. 

About  a  century  after,  the  French,  in  their  route  to 
ihe  East,  saw  the  value  of  Madagascar,  and  in  1642,  a 
patent  w^  ffranted  by  Caidinal  Richelieu  to  Captain 
Hlvauit,  to  form  a  company,  with  the  exclusive  right 
to  trade  to  Mada^^ascar  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Accordingly,  Proms  and  Fouquemberg  were  appointed 
governors,  and  sent  out  with  a  handM  of  men  to  take 
possession.  They  were  favourably  received  by  the  natives, 
and  established  themselves  at  tne  port  of  St.  Lucia,  in 
Anossi,  at  the  southern  part  of  the  island;  but  on  aeoount 
of  its  unhealthiness  they  left  it,  and  removed  to  a  peninsula, 
to  which  they  ^avo  the  name  of  Fort  Dauphin,  having  built 
a  fort  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a  fine  bay  and  roa&tead, 
and  elevated  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  town 
was  subsequently  built  near  it,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  land  enclosed*  which  produced  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  abundance. 

Fouquemberg  shortly  returned  to  France,  and  Pronis  by 
his  imprudent  and  cruel  conduct,  rendered  himself  hateful 
to  both  the  French  and  the  natives ;  and  about  the  year  1647 
he  was  suspended,  and  Flacourt  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
He  arrived  there  in  September,  1648,  and  was  well  receiVed 
by  the  native  chiefs.  It  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  greater  part  of  our  information  respecting  these  people; 
he  published  his  memoirs  on  his  return  to  France  in 
1655,  which,  considering  Uie  period  in  which  they  were 
written,  are  highly  scientific  ana  descriptive. 

Flacourt  employed  force  m  lieu  of  conciliation  for  the 
reduction  of  Madagascar.  The  native  chiefs  resented  it, 
and,  upon  Flacourt  s  return  to  France,  conspired  against  the 
colony,  and  in  1655  burnt  the  fiirt,  and  cut  off  the  garrison. 

Flacourt  set  out  on  his  return  to  Madagascar,  about  1659, 
but,  being  lost  at  sea,  Chamargou  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  On  his  arrival,  finding  the  fort  destroyed,  he 
set  about  rebuilding  it;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  established 
himself,  he  began  to  explore  the  country.  At  this  period 
a  Frenchman,  named  La  Case,  had  obtained  great  in- 
fluence among  the  chie&,  and  having  thereby  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Chamargou,  was  exceedingly  ill  treated  by 
him;  in  consequence  of  which  he  joined  himself  to  a 
chief  with  some  of  his  associates,  and  soon  after  married 
Dian  Norg,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Dian  Rassitate,  the 
Chief  of  Amboule.  He,  however,  although  persecuted  by 
Chamargou,  never  opposed  the  French  interests,  but 
exerted  himself  to  conciliate  the  chiefs  towards  them;  but 
Chamargou  acted  in  so  despotic  a  manner  as  to  raise  all 
the  chien  against  him,  and  ne  was  continually  embroiled 
in  wars  with  the  natives.  This  result  was  much  heightened 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  who  were  attached  to  the 
colony,  and  who  attempted  to  convert  the  chie&  by  their 
old  weapons,  the  thunders  of  the  church  and  the  sword;  and 
Father  Stephen  and  six  monks,  having  tried  their  efficacy 
upon  Dian  Monangue,  with  more  than  usual  rashness  and 
arrogance,  were  massacred  upon  the  spot,  and  the  French 
were  from  that  day  denounced.  La  Case  saved  them  from 
destruction  during  his  life,  and  Chamargou  was  soon  after 
superseded  by  the  Marquis  de  Mondevirgue,  who,  however, 
proceeded  to  the  east,  leaving  Caron  to  govern  Madagascar 
in  his  absence.  That  person  remained  but  a  short  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  La  Fage,  who  also  yielded  up  his 
authority  to  La  Haye  in  1670,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
French  Government,  which  had  then  taken  the  island 
under  its  own  management. 

La  Haye,  not  a  whit  wiser  or  more  moderate  than  his 
mredecessorst  set  about  reducing  the  provinces  by  fire  and 


sword,  but  succeeded  so  ill,  that  ha  left  ibe  istand  in  ditgnst 
and  retired  to  Snrat.  Soon  after  his  departore.  La  Caae 
died,  and  thus  the  only  remaining  tie  of  the  natives  to  the 
French  interest  was  broken ;— watching  an  opportunity, 
they  attacked  tiiem  unawares,  and  destroyed  all  but  a  ibw» 
who  escaped  to  a  ship  lying  in  the  roads.  Thus  was  Mada* 
gascar  again  firee  finom  the  influence  of  fbreignen« 

From  this  period  the  intercourse  with  Madayiear  waa 
casual.  The  pirates,  however,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had 
an  establishment  on  the  Isle  St.  Mary,  where  they  carried 
on  a  successful  system  of  plunder  against  the  Bast  India 
merchants.  At  the  same  time  Ihey  conciliated  the  natives 
by  the  valuable  trade  they  brought*  and  the  altianoes  they 
formed  with  them;  and  however  hostile  the  European 
powers  might  have  been  to  their  prooeedines,  (whiob«  in 
fact,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  their  setdbment  at  Su 
Mary,)  they,  in  the  end,  fbund  means  to  ooneiliate  even 
these,  and  to  render  themselves  as  important  to  their 
countrymen  as  to  the  natives.  This  was  eilbeted  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

It  would  appear  that  the  French  had  intimated  to  the 
pirates,  that  u  they  could  persuade  die  natives  to  sell  their 
prisoners  of  war,  it  would  be  considered  as  an  atonement 
tor  past  transgressions.  Accordingly*  the  pirates  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  effect  that  obj^t,  and  at  length  succeeded* 
Two  of  the  provinces  engaged  in  a  war»  and  one  party 
being  in  want  of  ammunition,  the  pimtes  offered  to  barter 
a  quantity  fbr  the  prisoners,  and  the  offer  was  too  tempting 
to  be  reftued.  The  poor  creatures  were  instantly  sent  on 
board  a  vessel  lying  off  the  coast,  and  as  reprisals  were 
instantly  made,  and  the  pirates  bought  of  both  parties,  they 
soon  had  plenty  of  slaves.  From  this  time,  the  slave-trade 
has  formed  almost  the  only  trade  of  Madagascar.    The 

Sirates  themselves  found  the  immediate  benefit  of  the 
readful  innovation,  and  rose  into  consequence  with  their 
countrjrmen,  who  sought  their  alliance  and  protection 
as  agents  in  the  traffic,  while  the  natives  were  continually 
excited  to  make  war  unon  each  other,  by  the  hope  of 
obtaining,  by  the  sale  of  their  prisoners,  those  articles  of 
commerce  with  which  the  pirates  supplied  them* 

The  French,  however,  had  not  wholly  lost  sijght  of 
Madagascar  as  a  colony,  fbr  in  the  year  1745,  their  East 
India  Company  asain  determined  to  tmn  a  settlement  at 
Isle  St  Mary.  M.  Gosse  was  appointed  Governor,  and 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Company.  The 
fever,  however,  cut  off  a  large  number  of  the  colonists;  and 
a  native  woman  seizing  this  opportunity,  charged  Gosse  with 
having  violated  the  tomb  of  her  deooued  husband,  Tam- 
simalo,  (a  powerful  and  beloved  chief,)  for  the  sake  of  the 
riches  it  contained.  True  or  false,  this  charge  incensed  the 
natives  to  that  degree,  that  on  Christmas  eve,  1754,  when 
the  French  were  at  their  devotions,  they  fell  upon  and 
massacred  the  whole  of  them.  Ample  revense  was  taken 
upon  the  natives  by  the  French  flrom  the  Isle  of  France, 
which  again  reverted  upon  the  latter,  by  the  supplies 
being  withheld,  on  which  they  depended  for  a  subsistence. 
A  truce,  therefbre,  and  subsequently  peace,  was  established, 
and  trade  resumed  its  former  independent  looting. 

The  next  attempt  we  hear  of,  to  establish  a  colony,  was 
by  M.  Maudave,  in  1768 ;  but  it  failed,  on  account  of  its 
being  fbunded  on  too  liberal  a  principle  to  deserve  the 
support  of  the  French  Government.  After  his  return  to 
Europe,  Ihe  celebrated  Count  Benyowsky,  a  Polish  noble- 
man, was  invited  by  the  French  minister,  M.  De  Boynes, 
to  superintend  the  establishment  of  a  colony  at  Madagascar. 
The  count*s  memoirs,  which  were  published  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  are  full  of  interest,  and  give  an  extended  detail 
of  his  proceedings  on  the  island.  The  lealousy,  however, 
of  the  planters  at  the  Mauritius  frustrated  all  his  measures, 
and  determined  him,  at  length,  to  render  himself  indepen* 
dent  of  the  IVench  government,  and  establish  himseLP  as 
king,  or  suzerain^  on  the  island. 

His  settlement  was  at  the  Bay  of  AntongeU  towards  the 
north-east  point  of  the  coast,  and  a  fbrt  and  town  was 
built,  and  various  works  constructed  for  a  colony  on  a  large 
scale.  Benyowsky  was  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  and 
possessed  the  art  of  gaining  the  confidence  and  ^pod-will 
of  the  natives,  who  worked  with  cheerfulness  for  him;  and 
a  singular  circumstance  fbrwarded  his  views.  An  old 
negress,  who  was  a  native,  but  had  been  carried  a  slave  to 
the  Mauritius,  and  brought  thence  by  Benyowsky,  declared 
him  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Ampansacabes ;  and 
having  himself  confirmed  the  report,  the  native  chiefs 
rallied  round  him  in  great  numbers  with  their  adherents, 
and  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  laige  army.    Had 
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lie  continiud  on  the  island,  there  u  little  doubt  thftt  be 
wonld  have  fblljr  ett&blubed  himMlf ;  but  he  returned 
la  Europe,  for  the  puipoM  of  obtaininK  the  allieuce  and 
■upport  of  the  Brituh  Government,  and  on  hii  return  to 
Madigoscar,  wai  attaclwd  by  a  part;  of  Franch  ftom  the 
Mauritius,  and  shot,  and  the  settlement  destrof  ed,  on  the 
17th  of  Hay,  1T8S. 

This  vu  the  last  attempt  at  coloniiing  Madagascar,  and 
nothing  of  moment  transpired  until  the  year  1810 ;  vhen 
the  occupation  of  the  Mauritius  by  the  English,  who  had 
succeeded  in  taking  it  fiom  the  French,  gave  a  new  turn 
toa&in. 

At  this  period,  Radama  was  the  sovereiRti  of  a  great 
part  of  Hadagascar.  and  as  soon  as  the  English  were 
■eitled  at  Mauritius,  he  entered  into  a  strict  alEance  with 
them.  The  grand  object  which  this  swarthy  monarch  had 
in  view,  «a«  the  civilization  of  bis  subjects,  and  with  an 
entiBordinBTj  degree  of  perseverance  in  that  object,  he 
united  as  sonnd  a  judgment  respecting  the  means.  The 
British  Government  were  quite  as  anxious  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  slave^rade,  which  was  still  carried  on  by 
the  French  at  Mada^tascar;  and  on  the  Ilth  of  October, 
162D,  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  virtue  of  which  Radama 
agreed  to  abolish  the  slave-tTade  throughout  his  dominions, 
on  eondilioH  that  twenty  of  his  subjects  should  be  educated 
at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  BKreed  to  by 
Mr.  Hastie.theBritish  Envoy,  and  the  slave-trade  has  since 
cestsed  at  Madagascar. 

Previous  to  this  event  missionaries  had  been  sent  from 
England,  under  the  auspice*  of  the  Ldndon  Missionary 
Socwty,  and  accompanied  by  artisans,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  natives  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
in  the  civu  arts  of  life.  Countenanced  and  Hupported  by 
Radama,  these  men  have  ettablished  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  have  found  ample  encouraj^ement 
in  the  eagemesi  and  talent  displayed  b^  their  pupils,  the 
native  cmldren.  Many  of  these,  having  finished  their 
education,  have  become  in  their  turn  teachers  of  others,  so 
that  Ibe  system  of  education  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in 
every  part  of  the  island.  Radama  has  been  dead  some 
yean,  but  notwithstanding  the  political  convulsion  that 
foUowed  his  decease,  the  missionaries  have  still  found 
protection  ttma  the  existing  government,  and  the  nation  is 
pngreaaivelT  advancin)^  towards  civilization.  Tho  pro- 
gnu  vt  Cnristian    pnnciples    is  slow,  it  is  true,    but 


evidences  are  not  wanting,  that  they  have  taken  root,  and 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  chiefs,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the 
people,  are  ^ving  way.  Much,  however,  is  not  expected 
until  the  rising  generation,  educated  under  tho  care  of 
the  missionaries,  have  engaged  in  active  life  to  exert  that 
influence  which  education  naturally  imparts.  In  the 
mean  time,  European  customs  are  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
and  the  civil  arts  of  life,  for  which  the  natives  were 
previously  prepared  by  a  partial  division  of  labour,  are 
established  on  the  flrin  basis  of  national  and  individual 
advantage. 

Satisfied,  too,  of  the  beneBcial  effects  of  their  connexion 
with  England,  the  people  are  attached  to  her  by  ties  of 
interest  as  well  as  friendship ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  as  soon  as  the^  become  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  understand  the  principles  of  trade,  and  of  political 
economy,  in  its  simplest  sense,  Madagascar  will  finrm  a 
valuable  ally  to  Great  Britain. 

We  have  been  favonred  with  a  letter  fh>m  an  officer  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  who  twice  visited  Madagascar,  Itom 
which  we  extract  the  fbllowing  interesting  anecdote  of 
King  Radama. 

Tie  English  have  never  had  an  establishment  at  Ma- 
dagascar, but,  of  late  year*  they  have  hod  an  agent  residing 
on  the  Island.  I  will  give  you  Radama's  opinion  of  the 
English  in  his  own  words,  which  he  expressed  to  us  when 
dimng  on  board  His  Majesty's  ship  Andromache,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1824.  *  Commodore  I'  said  Radama,  addres*- 
ing  us  in  the  French  language,  '  in  my  eariy  days,  I 
obeyed  my  parents, — it  was  right  for  me  to  do  so,-— and  I 
received  the  counsel  of  all  whom  they  recommended  to  me 
as  instructors.  As  I  advanced  in  yean  and  arrived  at 
power,  I  found  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  path  which 
they  had  traced  out  to  me,  and  also  to  teach  my  people 
what  was  of  use  to  them.  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  a  civi- 
tiled  people.  I  took  counsel  of  England ;  my  efforts  were 
crownedwith  success,  and  I  look  upon  hernowa*a**uming 
the  character  of  my  true  parents.  From  my  natural 
parents  I  enjoy  these  arms,  the  gift  of  nature.  From 
England  I  receive  the  strength  thst  sustains  me  in  my 

Kjsent  career.  I  thank  you,  Commodore  Nouise,  tar 
ring  drank  success  to  me  and  mv  country ;  and,  in  gra- 
titude, let  me  mention,  that  the  little  district,  or  province  of 
Ovah,  tij^  late  but  litUe  known,  situated  nearly  in  the 
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*  centre  of  the  iiltfid,  diBtant  from  ports  and  harbours,  and 
not  easT  of  acceis,  was  first  sought  out  by  Sir  Robert 
Farquhar;  he  first  displayed  the  rays  of  liffht  (la  lumiere) 
to  us,  and  which  have  beamed  so  gloriously  to  our  advan- 
tage. Commodore  I  I  give  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
my  friend  and  bene&ctor.  Sir  Robert  Farquhar.* 

On  the  previous  day,  we  had  a  staU  meeting  on  shore 
with  Radftm^,  when  be  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect  as  he  did  on  board  the  Andromache  adding,  that,  by 
the  attempts  he  had  made  to  imitate  civilised  nations,  and 
by  the  instruction  and  aid  afforded  him  by  England,  he 
was  now  master  of  many  provinces ;  in  fiicty  but  few  places 
in  the  island  were  without  militaiy  parties,  stationed  for 
the  purpose  of  exacting  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  thai  he 
should  adhere  most  strictly  to  every  engagement  he  had 
made  with  England.  This  Radama,  the  Great  he  may  be 
Btyled,  or,  from  his  acts,  worthy  of  the  name  he  took  upon 
himself,  Radama  Lahi  Han^axa,  or  Radama  King  of 
Men,  died  in  July,  1828,  and  the  island,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
has  again  returned  into  anarchy  and  confusion* 


HISTORY  OF  NAVIGATION,  COMMERCK,  AND 

DISCOVERY. 

Part  I.— Introductioic .  CoimRCB  of  Ancixnt  Cxtixs. 
Effects  of  Civilization  on  Coicmercb.  Money. 
Active  and  Passive  Commerce. 

To  a  savage  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  navigation,  the 
ocean  must  appear  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  inter- 
course of  those  nations,  between  whose  shores  it  rolls.  As 
he  stands  and  surveys  the  mighty  mass  of  waters,  now 
sleeping  calmly  in  tlie  morning  sun,  and  now  lashed  into 
fury  by  the  madness  of  the  tempest,  if  the  wish  ever  enters 
his  mind  to  know  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
waters,  he  regards  that  wish  as  one,  the  attainment  of 
which  would  require  powers  more  than  human.  Little, 
indeed,  does  he  imagine,  as  he  crosses  the  river,  or  gUdes 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake  in  his  lieht  canoe,  that 
yonder  wild  waves  are  a  part  of  that  fiela  where  human 
genius  has  exhibited  its  noblest  energies,  and  human  skill 
acliieved  its  proudest  triumphs.  Little,  too,  does  he 
imagine  that  that  very  ocean,  which  he  regards  as  an 
awful  barrier  beyond  which  human  power  and  prowess  are 
destined  never  to  advance,  has  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  man,  been  made  the  means  of  facilitating  that  very 
intercourse  which  it  seems  designed  to  interrupt,  and  that 
it  is  now  the  scene  of  commercial  operations,  more  im- 
portant than  anv  which  the  world  ever  befure  saw.  Yet  all 
this  is  true.  The  commercial  operations  and  international 
intercourse  of  ancient  times,  and  of  those  nations  which 
were  strangers  to  the  art  of  navigation,  sink  almost  into 
insignificance,  compared  with  the  results  and  operations  of 
modern  commerce.  There  is,  it  is  true,  in  tne  mode  of 
carrying  on  commerce  by  means  of  caravans,  so  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  much  that  is  splendid  and  imposing. 
The  long  procession  of  camels  loaded  with  the  riches  of 
the  East,  the  magnificent  display  of  varied  luxury,  the 
encampment  bv  night  with  its  accompaniments  of  song 
and  eastern  tale, — all  these,  viewed  through  the  vista  of 
departed  ages,  and  adorned  with  all  the  splendour,  wliich 
oriental  fancv  is  wont  to  throw  around  the  objects  and  the 
scenes  on  which  it  dwells,  make  upon  the  mind  an  im- 
pression far  transcending  the  reality  of  the  scenes  to  which 
they  refer. 

As  imagination  travels  back  througu  the  long  series  of 
departed  years,  and  pensively  lingers  around  the  ruins 
of  proud  Balbcc  or  beautiful  Palmyra,  and  we  reflect 
that  these  magnificent  capitals  owed  their  splendour  and 
their  wealth  to  the  kind  of  commerce  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  we  arc  ready  to  ask  if  the  commerce  of 
modern  times,  with  all  its  boasted  extent  and  improvement, 
can  OKhibit  more  of  nobleness  in. plan,  or  vastness  and 
raaghificence  in  execution.  But  in  fact,  the  commerce 
carried  on  bv  means  of  caravans  was  poor  and  scanty 
compared  witn  that,  of  which  the  ocean  is  the  scene,  and 
navigation  the  handmaid.  One  single  ship,  pursuing  its 
noiseless  and  unostentatious  way  across  the  deep,  may 
bear  a  freight,  tho  value  of  which  a  whole  caravan  with 
all  its  display  would  scarcely  equal ;  and  the  cities  lone 
famed  as  the  marts  of  this  aneient  commerce,  splendid 
as  they  were  in  their  day,  would  bear  no  comparison  in 
extent  of  foreign  intercourse  or  magnitude  of  operations  at 
home,  with  the  proud  capitals  which  are,  at  once,  the  seats 


and  the  monuments  of  commeieial  intercourse  in  modera 
times. 

It  is  not  till  nations  have  become  considerably  advanced 
in  civilization,  and  luive  acquired  many  of  the  habits 
which  mark  an  improved  state  of  society,  that  they  begin 
to  take  any  important  part  in  commercial  intercourse,  or  to 
cherish  any  correct  views  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it.  The  ideas  of  commerce  and  even  of  property, 
generally  entertained  by  savage  nations,  are  very  indistinct 
and  inaccurate.  It  is  evident  that  these  ideas,  being 
merely  relative,  are  the  result  of  intercourse  between  man 
and  man,  and  would  never  arise  without  that  intercourse. 
MLany  savage  nations  appear  to  be  almost  wholly  destitute  « 
of  ideas  belonging  to  this  class.  Their  wishes  do  not  appear 
to  extend  beyoi^  the  supply  of  present  wants.  When  Euro- 
peans first  began  to  visit  the  continent  of  America,  they 
tound  many  tribes,  ou  whose  minds  motives  referring  to 
property  would  exert  no  influence.  Tell  an  individual 
bebnging  to  one  of  these  tribes  that  if  he  would  work  for 
you,  you  would  pay  him  largely,  and  he  would  reply,  *'  I 
am  not  hungry.  Offer  him  one  article  of  convenience, 
and  he  woiUa  reply,  **  I  do  not  want  it**  Offer  him 
another,  and  he  would  say,  "  I  have  enough  now.**  One 
of  the  early  adventurers  to  America,  sorely  vexed  at  their 
stupidity,  said,  '*  One  knows  not  what  inducements  to 
set  before  them." 

In  such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  commerce  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist;  and  even  among  the  most  intelligent 
of  savage  nations,  it  is  restricted  to  the  barter  of  the  few 
trifling  articles  which  their  simple  mode  of  life  requires. 
But  as  the  knowledge  of  the  savage  extends,  he  awakes 
from  that  drowsy  sluggishness,  by  which,  when  not  engaged 
in  war  or  the  chase,  he  was  befiire  characterised,  and 
begins  to  observe  the  means  of  improving  his  condition 
that  are  placed  within  his  reach.  By  degrees  his  ideas  of 
property  acquira  distinctness  and  definiteness.  He  now 
has  new  motives  for  effort.  He  no  longer  aims  merely  to 
supply  his  daily  wants,  but  to  add  to  the  amount  of  his 
permanent  possessions.  Whatever  his  own  ingenuity  or 
industry  can  produce  more  than  is  needed  fi>r  U)e  supply 
of  his  own  wants  is  cx(!hanged  for  such  commodities  as  he 
cannot,  by  his  own  um.ssibted  labouri  produce.  Such,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude,  is  the  commencement  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  At  length,  as  this  intercourse  becomes 
more  extensive,  the  want  of  some  universal  circulating 
medium  is  felt.  Such  a  medium  ingenuity  soon  supplies. 
This,  amonff  some  nations,  is  shells  or  other  perishable 
substances,  but  generall]^  the  precious  metals  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  From  scripture  and  other  ancient  records 
wc  learn  that  money  was  first  dealt  out  by  weight  So 
Abraham  weighed  out  to  Ephron  "  four  hundred  shekels 
of  silver,  current  mone;^  with  the  merchant.**  It  is  supposed 
that  money  was  not  coined  among  the  Jews  till  the  time  of 
Judas  Maccabeus,  and  we  have  no  account  of  coin  among 
the  Greeks  till  about  330  B.C.,  nor  among  the  Romans  till 
the  year  266  b.c. 

In  the  infancy  of  commerce,  the  views  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  mone^  are  often  far  from  correct. 
Johnson  relates  that,  in  his  journey  to  the  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  reganlcd 
money  as  having  an  absolute  and  uniform  value.  Such  is 
generally  the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  those  whose 
commercial  operations  are  principally  confined  to  barter. 
Yet  a  little  reflection  will  make  it  obvious  that  the  value 
of  money  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries 
or  conveniences  of  life  which  it  will  purchase,  and  is, 
therefore,  like  that  of  all  other  things,  relative  and  variable. 
The  wanderer  in  the  desert,  who,  when  almost  famished, 
found  a  bag  which  he  supposed  to  contain  dates,  was 
sadly  disappointed,  when  an  inspection  of  its  contents 
compelled  him  to  exclaim,  "  Alas,  they  are  only  pearls  !'* 
To  him  the  pearls  were  of  no  value,  as  he  had  no  use  fur 
them  himself,  and  could  not  exchange  them  for  food,  for 
the  want  of  which  he  was  perishing.  If  gold  and  silver 
could  not  be  exchanged  tor  articles  far  more  necessary  tlian 
themselves  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  life,  those  metals, 
now  so  precious,  would  possess  but  very  little  value  at  all. 
The  small  bulk,  and  almost  imperishable  nature  of  the 
precious  metals,  have  caused  them  to  be  almost  universally 
adopted  as  the  medium  of  exchange ;  and  from  the  ability, 
which  in  consequence  of  this  adoption  they  possess,  of 
commanding  any  other  commodity,  results  tne  greater 
part  of  their  value.  From  the  fact  that  value  is  merely  » 
relative  term,  we  may  see  how  commerce  is  a  iouroe  of 
wealth.    It  takes  the  various  productions  of  nature  and 
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art  from  places  vhere  tbeir  abundance  has  diminished 
thoir  value,  and  carries  them  to  places  where  their  scarcity 
gives  them  an  increased  value. 

By  writers  on  political  economy  commerce  is  divided 
into  active  and  passive.  The  difference  of  these  two 
kinds  of  commerce  is  illustrated  by  the  trade  from  Eng- 
land to  China.  Our  merchants  send  to  China  money, 
or  such  commodities  as  the  Chinese  will  purchase,  and  take 
in  return  such  articles  as  are  wanted  in  this  country.  This 
is  termed  active  commerce.  The  commerce  of  China,  so 
far  as  regards  this  country,  is  passive.  The  Chinese 
do  not  come  here  with  their  commodities,  but  keep  them  at 
home  till  our  ships  oome  and  take  them.  Active  commerce 
is  far  more  profitable  than  passive,  inasmuch  as  it  creates 
a  greater  demand  fbr  labour,  and  adso  gives  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it  a  greater  choice  of  markets.  Hence  nearly  all 
enlightened  nations  are  engaged  more  or  less  extensively 
in  active  commerce. 

The  extensive  interchange  of  ^he  commodities  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  the  consequent  almost  universal  dif- 
fusion of  whatever  raluable  productions  any  portion  of 
the  earth  supplies,  are  among  the  most  important  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
navigation.  But  they  are  not  the  only  ones.  This  art 
has  done  much  to  extend  knowledge  and  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  enterprise.  Navigation  has  been  the  handmaid 
of  discovery  no  less  than  of  commerce^ '  To  this  art  we 
owe  it  that  scarce  any  portion  of  the  globe  remains  un- 
explored. Scarce  a  spot  can  be  found  amid  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific  seas,  which  the  eye  of  the  navigator  has 
not  seen;  scarce  a  shore  on  either  oontinent  that  he  has 
not  surveyed. 


Wb  live  in  the  midst  of  blessings,  till  we  are  utteny  insen- 
sible of  their  greatness,  and  of  the  source  from  which  they 
How.  We  speak  of  our  civilization,  our  arts,  our  freedom, 
our  laws,  €md  forget  mUirely  how  large  a  share  of  all  is 
due  to  Christianity,  Blot  Christianity  out  of  the  page  of 
man*s  histoi^,  and  what  would  his  laws  have  been,  what 
his  civilization  ?  Christianity  is  mixed  up  with  our  very 
being  and  our  daily  life,  there  is  not  a  familiar  object  round 
us  which  does  not  wear  its  mark,  not  a  being  or  a  thing 
which  does  not  wear  a  different  aspect,  bjscause  the  light  of 
Christian  hope  is  on  it,  not  a  law  which  does  not  owe  its 
truth  and  gentleness  to  Christianitv,  not  a  custom  which 
cannot  be  traced  in  all  its  holy  ana  healthfhl  parts  to  the 
Gospel.— RdsK. 

CoLONBL  Gardikxr  was  habitually  so  immersed  in 
intrigues,  that  if  not  the  whole  business,  at  least,  the 
whole  happiness  of  his  life  consisted  in  them ;  and  he  had 
too  much  leisure  for  one  who  was  so  prone  to  abuse  it. 
His  fine  constitution,  than  which,  perhaps,  there  was 
hardly  ever  a  better,  gave  him  great  onportunities  of  in- 
dulging himself  in  these  excesses;  ana  his  good  spirits 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  pleasures  of  every  kind,  in  so 
alert  and  sprightly  a  manner,  that  multitudes  envied  him, 
and  called  him,  by  a  dreadful  kind  of  oompUment,  **  The 
happy  rake."  Yet  still  the  checks  of  conscience,  and  some 
remaining  principles  of  so  good  an  education,  would  break 
in  upon  his  most  licentious  hours;  and  I  particularly 
remember  he  told  me,  that  when  some  of  his  dissolute 
companions  were  once  congratulating  him  on  his  distin- 
guished felicity,  a  dog  happening  at  Uiat  time  to  come  into 
the  room,  he  could  not  forbear  groaning  inwardly,  and 
saying  to  himself.  Oh  that  I  were  that  dog  !  Such  was 
then  his  happiness,  and  such,  perhaps,  is  that  of  hundreds 
more,  who  bear  themselves  highest  in  the  contempt  of 
religion,  and  glory  in  that  infamous  servitude  which  they 
affect  to  call  liberty. — ^Doddridob. 

To  give  your  children  those  pure  principles  of  rehgion  ana 
morality,  which  will  gain  them  the  esteem  of  men,  and 
the  approbation  of  God,  and  will  guide  them  to  happiness 
here  and  hereafter,  is  the  first  duty  of  a  parent.  You  must 
convince  your  children  that  a  compliance  with  the  laws 
of  God  is  the  surest  way  to  happiness,  and  that  to  neglect 
the  gracious  promises  offered  us  in  the  Gospel,  is  the 
blindest  folly  and  ingratitude.  Teach  them  to  look  up 
with  gratitude  and  love,  to  the  Divine  author  of  all  their 
felicity.  Mingle  the  encouragements  of  Christianity  with 
its  precepts ;  make  them  love  those  virtues  which  you  wish 
them  to  practise;  let  the  religion  you  teach  not  be  founded 
on  fear,  but  on  gratitude  and  love. 


ASBESTOS  AND  INCOMBUSTIBLE  CLOTH. 

Asbestos,  one  of  the  most  singolar  productions  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
rather  of  vegetable  than  of  mineral  origin.  Its  fibrous 
texture  and,  in  some  cases,  silken  appearance,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  capability  of  being  easily  separated 
into  very  fine  threads,  led  them  to  regard  it  as  a 
species  of  fossil  flax,  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  burning 
sun.  It  is,  however,  in  every  respect,  a  perfect  mine- 
ral ;  upwards  of  one-half  its  substance  is  composed 
of  silex  (pure  flint),  and  one-fonrth  of  magnesia. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  mineral,  which 
are  distinguished  by  different  names,  according  to 
the  appearance  of  each,  as,  for  instance,  fibrous 
asbestos,  reticulated  asbestos,  hard  asbestos,  and 
woody  asbestos ;  it  is  the  fibrous  variety  which  is 
most  noted  for  its  uses  in  the  arts.  The  most  sin- 
gular of  these  purposes  is  the  formation  of  a  kind  of 
Cloth,  which  can  be  heated  to  a  red  heat  without 
being  destroyed.  This  manuiacture  seems  to  have 
been  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Pliny,  the 
Roman  naturalist,  says  he  has  seen  napkins  of 
Asbestos,  taken  soiled  from  the  table  after  a  feast, 
which  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  by  that  means 
better  scoured  than  if  they  had  been  washed  with 
water.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  principally  used 
for  the  making  of  shrouds  for  royed  fdnerds,  to 
wrap  up  the  corpse,  so  that  when  it  was  burnt,  the 
ashes  might  be  preserved  separate  from  those  of  the 
wood.  It  it  is  said  at  present  to  be  used  by  some  of 
the  Tartar  chiefs  for  the  same  purpose.  The  supe- 
riority of  all  other  cloths  to  this  in  every  other  re- 
spect, except  the  resistance  of  the  action  of  fire, 
together  with  the  scarcity  of  the  material,  has  caused 
incombustible  cloth  to  be  regarded,  in  modem  times, 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  curiosity,  but  it  is  still  ap- 
plied to  l^ome  purposes  in  chemical  preparations.  One 
of  the  most  familiar  applications  of  it  is  in  the  com- 
mon instantaneous-light  boxes,  where  it  is  employed 
as  a  sort  of  sponge,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the 
vitriolic  acid,  and  preventing  the  consequences  that 
might  arise  from  so  dangerous  an  agent  as  the  acid 
being  spilt. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  cloth  was  thus 
described  by  Ciampini,  an  Italian,  -who  wrote  on  the 
subject  in  the  year  1691.  **  The  stone  is  laid  to  soak 
in  warm  water,  then  opened  and  divided  by  the 
hands,  that  the  earthy  matter  may  be  washed  out. 
This  washing  is  several  times  repeated,  and  the  flax- 
like filaments  are  collected  and  ^ed  i  these  are  most 
conveniently  spun  with  the  addition  of  flax.  Two 
or  three  filaments  of  the  Asbestos  are  easily  twisted 
with  the  Qaxen  thread,  if  the  operator's  fingers  are 
kept  oiled.  The  cloth  also,  when  woven,  is  best  pre- 
served by  oil  ^m  breaking  or  wasting )  on  exposure 
to  the  fire  the  flax  and  the  oil  bum  out,  and  the 
cloth  remains  of  a  pure  white.  The  shorter  fila- 
ments, which  separate  on  washing  the  stone,  may  be 
formed  into  paper  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  specimen  of  this  incombustible  cloth  is  preserved 
among  the  minerals  in  the  national  collection  at  the 
British  Museum,  but  it  is  a  very  clumsy  specimen  of 
the  manufacture. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in 
the  silver-mines  of  Johann  Georgenstadt,  in  Saxony; 
at  Bleyberg,  in  Carinthia ;  in  Sweden,  Corsica,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently,  in  France  and 
England. 

Whbn  Oustavus  Adolpbus,  Sjmgof  Sweden,  was  besieging 
Stetin,  (1630,)  he  repbed  to  a  soldier  who  complained  of 
the  hard  weather,  while  working  at  the  fbrtiflcaUona,  "My 
friend,  the  earUi  is  always  fiozen   to  those  who  WMSVt 

industry.* 
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Reculvee,  situated  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Kent, 
about  eight  miles  from  Canterbury,  was  a  place  of 
considerable  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  From 
the  coins  found  on  the  spot,  in  great  number*,  it  is 
proved  that  the  Romans  not  only  had  an  early 
Betttement  here,  but  that  they  long  continued  it. 
The  walls  of  a  fort  built  by  them  are  atiU  remaiDing', 
The  ancient  town  probably  stood  without  those  walls, 
declining  towards  the  sea,  on  that  part  of  the  cliff 
now  washed  away ;  and  from  the  present  shore,  as 
far  as  a  place  called  the  Black  Rock,  seen  at  low 
water,  there  have  been  found  great  quantities  of 
tiles,  bricks,  and  other  marks  of  a  ruined  town. 
The  soil  of  the  cliff  being  a  loose  sand,  the  sea  has 
yearly  gained  upon  it;  large  pieces  from  time  to  time 
&lling  on  the  shore  below,  discover  a  number  of 
cisterns  and  cellars,  with  a  great  many  coins,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity. 

Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  having  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  gave  up  bis  palace  at  Canterbury  to 
St  Augustine,  and  retired  with  bis  court  to  Reculver, 
where  he  built  himself  a  palace  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Roman  fort.  It  continued  a  royal  residence, 
till  King  Egbert,  as  an  atonement  for  the  murder  of 
his  two  nephews,  gave  it,  in  the  year  669,  to  a  priest 
named  Bassa,  to  build  a  monastery  there,  the  church 
of  which  subseqnently .  became  the  parish  church. 
This  chorch,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  stood  a 
considerable  distance  inland;  but  the  inroads  of  the 
sea  on  this  part  of  the  coast  gradually  washed  away 
the  hill  en  which  it  stood,  till  only  a  very  few  feet 
remained  between  the  e^e  of  the  cliff  and  the 
building.  At  length,  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  was 
conndcred  no  longer  safe  to  assemble  there  for  the 
purposes  of  Divine  worship;  and  the  parishioners, 
haviiu  determined  to  erect  a  new  church  farther 
inland,  proceeded  to  dismantle  the  ancient  structure. 
The  Cmpoiatioa  of  the  IVinity-House,  howcrerj  on 


account  of  its  importance  as  a  seamark,  interfered  to 

stop  the  work  of  destruction,  and  erected  upon  the 
towers  at  the  vest  end,  a  frame-work  of  wood,  in 
the  form  of  the  ancient  spires.  By  driving  piles, 
and  laying  a  stone  pavement  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  &ont  of  the  church,  the  further  fall  of 
the  cUff  has  been  prevented.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  these  measures  were  not  adopted 
earlier,  as  the  whole  of  the  sacred  building  might 
then  have  been  preserved. 

There  Is  something  very  striking  in  the  ruin  of 
Reculver  church  as  it  now  stands.  The  situation, 
close  to  the  very  brink  of  the  cUff,  the  dreary  cha- 
racter of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  deserted 
appearance  of  the  place  il^df,  which,  from  being  a 
royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  a  popnloos  town,  is 
now  reduced  to  an  insignificant  village,  the  church- 
yard partly  washed  away,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead 
distinctly  visible  in  the  side  of  the  chff, — all  these 
circumstances  combine  to  moke  an  impression  on  the 
mind.  This  interest  is  heightened  by  the  tradition, 
that  St.  Ethelbert,  first  Christian  King  of  K^t,  is 
buried  there.  In  James  the  First's  re^,  there  was 
remaioiug  a  monnment  of  antique  form,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  south  aisle,  under  which,  as  it 
was  said,  the  monarch  lay.  At  the  time  the  chnrch 
was  destroyed,  no  remains  of  this  monument  were 
left,  but  an  inscription  on  the  wall  pointed  out  the 
place  where  it  once  stood. 


Hs  that  refuseth  to  buy  good  coUDsel  cheap,  will  geoerally 
buy  repentance  dear. 
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CHICHESTER  CATHEPRAL. 

Tivli  Clfir  OF  *Ciii(:HE8tcR  is  of  great  fintiquity, 
|t9  origia  being  considered  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
their  having  made  it  one  of  their  settlements :  and 
by  them  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  Regnvm. 
After  its  destruction  by  ^lla,  a  kind  of  northern 
pirate^  the  town  was  restored  by  his  son  Cissa,  the 
second  king  of  the*  South  Saxons,  (whence  comes 
Suthsex,  or  Sussex,)  and  on  this  prince  making  it  his 
residence  and  the  capital  of  his  kingdom^  it  obtained 
the  n^me  of  Cissan-ceaster,  or  Cissa's  city,  from  which 
the  word  Chichester  is  derived.     Cissa  died  in  577. 

About  six  miles  south  of  Chichester  is  the  penin- 
sula of  Selsey,  a  flat  tract  of  land,  running  far  into 
the  sea.  This  place,  which  gives  the  title  of  baron 
to  a  British  peer,  is  remarkable  for  having  been  ori- 
ginally a  bishop*s  see,  before  Chichester  became  a 
bishopric.  The  episcppal  seat  was  fixed  at  Selsey 
in  711,  and  continued  there  till  the  reign  of  William 
the  First,  who  gave  orders  that  all  cathedral  churches 
should  be  removed  from  villages  to  cities.  Accord- 
ingly, Stigand,  a  Norman,  bishop  of  Selsey,  was 
appointed  the  first  bishop  of  Chichester.  In  1091, 
Radulpfaus,  or  Ralph,  became  bishop.  He  proceeded 
with  the  building  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  in  addition 
to  laying  the  foundations,  roofed  in  the  fabric  with 
timber,  having  dedic*ated  it  to  St.  Peter,  according  to 
that  at  Selsey :  but  after  standing  six  years,  it  shared 
the  too -frequent  fate  of  churches  built  at  such  an 
early  period,  and  in  1114,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Ralph,  however,  notwithstanding  this  disappointment, 
set  to  work  again,  and  lived  to  see  a  second  building 
erected.  This  too  was  most  probably  of  wood  5  for 
it  was  burned  in  1186,  together  with  the  houses  of 
the  clergy,  and  almost  all  the  city. 

The  present  Cathedral  may  be  dated  from  the  time 
of  Bishop  Seffrid  the  Second,  who  at  once  began  to 
engraft  a  new  work  on  the  walls  which  the  fire  had 
left  3  adapting  to  this  ancient  English  edifice  the 
general  style  and  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  age. 
After  fourteen  years'  labour,  and  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  the  amassing  of  which  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  religious  zeal  oi  the  times, 
the  Cathedral  was  sufficiently  finished  to  be  conse- 
crated ;  and  in  11 99»  this  rite  was  performed  with  great 
splendour  by  Seffrid,  assisted  by  six  other  prelates. 
It  then  consisted  of  the  nave  with  its  single  aisles  ^ 
the  centre  arcade^  with  its  low  tower  and  transept; 
and  of  the  choir.  To  these,  great  additions  were 
made  in  the  course  of  the  three  following  centuries. 

At  the  West  Front  was  originally  a  porch,  between 
two  square  towers.  These  towers  seem  to  bear  marks 
of  having  been  part  of  the  ancient  church.  In  that 
facing  the  south  are  some  fine  specimens  of  early 
Norman  mouldings.  The  opposite  tower  was  so  much 
battered  by  the  rebellious  fanatics  in  1642,  that  it 
fell  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  remained  a  ruin  till 
1791,  when  it  received  the  very  irregular  form  under 
which  it  now  appears. 

The  Nave  is  supported  by  plain  fijring  buttresses. 
The  water-spouts  at  the  parapets  of  the  north  aisles, 
are  of  a  most  strange  and  grotesque  appearance.  It 
is  curious  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  hideous  pro- 
ductions of  the  ancient  English  architects, 
GorgoQs,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire  1 
The  Romans  used  lions'  heads  of  stone,  or  of  baked 
earth,  to  convey  water  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses. 
This  idea  was  seized  upon  by  the  builders  of  our 
early  churches :  but  the  faces  and  shapes  suggested 
by  their  fertile  fancies  are  often  monstrous  and  hor- 
rible; and,  according  to  good  antiquaries,  the  grim- 
lOoking  objects  attached  to  church-towers,  were  de- 


signea  to  portray  evil  simits  embodied,  and  frightanei^ 
beyond  oMaauie  at  the  soudud  of  the  bells ;— ChrisltiuK 
bells  havings  in  former  iayt^  h«d  wondrous  powers 
attributed  to  them. 

The  Spire,  with  the  tower  which  supports  it,  rises 
271  feet  from  the  floor;  from  the  bas^  pf  thq  ^pire 
the  height  is  138  feet.  A  general  likett^sB  between 
the  spires  of  Salisbury  and  Chichester  has  given  rise 
to  a  story  of  their  being  the  work  of  the  same  archi- 
tect. *'  The  master  woAman/'  says  the  quaint 
Fuller,  "  built  Salisbury,  and  his  man  Chichester." 
But  though  this  spire  resembles  that  of  Salisbury  in 
its  just  proportions,  and  in  the  pinnacles  and  light 
canopied  windows  at  its  base,  it  cannot,  on  examina- 
tion, be  assigned  to  the  same  hand.  Great  danger  to 
the  whole  building  was  apprehended  from  the  effects 
of  a  thunder-storm  in  1721^  by  which  several  large 
stones  were  forced  out  of  the  spure  $  but  these  were 
soon  afterwards  restored,  and  the  place  of  the  rent 
cannot  now  be  discovered. 

Nearly  on  a  line  with  iht  west  enoL,  at  a  few  yards 
distance  towards  the  north,  stands  a  campanile,  or 
Bell-tower,  120  feet  high,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  solidity  and  massive  masonry  of  its  walls.  It  is 
called  "  Ryman*s  Tower,"  from  a  tradition  that 
Bishop  Langton  bought  of  one  William  Ryman  a 
quantity  of  hewn  stone,  which  the  latter  had  col- 
lected to  build  a  grand  mansion  near  Chichester,  but 
for  which  he  could  not  get  the  royal  license.  The 
same  Langton,  who  was  high-chancellor  of  England 
during  the  greater  part  of  Edward  the  Second*s 
reign,  greatly  assisted,  at  his  own  expense,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  improvements  in  the  building. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  Uie  interior  of 
the  Cathedral.  On  entering  by  the  west,  a  full  view 
of  the  nave  is  obtained.  It  is  formed  by  eight 
arcades,  upon  piers  flanked  by  half-columns,  under 
an  upper  and  lower  open  gallery..  The  small  co- 
lumns are  of  Petworth  marble,  ^ith  tops  resembling 
the  palm-tree.  The  vaulted  roof  is  of  stone  and 
chalk,  and  is  of  early  but  uncertain  date. 

The  North  Transept  is  appropriated  as  the  parish 
Church  of  St.  Peter  the  Great  In  the  SmUh  Transept, 
are  two  curious  paintings  by  Bemardi,  an  Italian, 
employed  by  Bishop  Shurbome,  who  presided  over 
the  diocese  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
first  exhibits  the  interview  between  Ceadwalla,  king 
of  Sussex,  and  Bishop  Wilfrid,  the  prelate  to  whom 
that  monarch  confirmed  the  grant  of  Selsey.  The 
bishop,  attended  by  his  clergy,  and  with  a  scroll  in 
his  hand,  is  seen  approaching  the  king,  who  stands 
at  the  door  of  his  palace,  with  his  courtiers  round 
him ;  on  the  scroll  is  a  petition  in  Latin,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  Give  to  the  servants  of  God  a  house  of 
prayer,  for  God's  sake!  To  this  the  monarch  answers, 
by  pointing  to  an  open  book,  which  is  held  by  an 
attendant,  and  is  thus  inscribed :  Be  it  according  to 
your  petition.  In  the  back-ground  is  Selsey  with  its 
parish-church,  and  the  sea  bounded  by  the  blue  hills 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  subject  of  the  other 
picture,  which  in  its  grouping  and  style  is  very  simi- 
lar, is  the  interview  between  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Bishop  Shurbome.  The  latter  says.  Most  religioms 
king  ,•  for  God's  sake  adorn  your  ckitreh  of  Chichester, 
now  a  Cathedral,  as  Ceadwalla,  King  of  Susses,  formerly 
adorned  Selsey  Cathedral.  Henry's  answer,  also  written 
on '  an  open  book,  is.  For  the  love  of  Christ,  I  grant 
what  you  ask.  These  remnants  of  ancient  art  are 
valuable,  among  other  reasons,  as  furnishing  instances 
of  the  clerical  and  lay  costume  of  the  age.  Under- 
neath Bemardi's  pictures,  are  likenesses  of  aU  the 
kings  of  Englanc^  from  William  the  Norman  to 
Ge^ge  the  Firat :  and  on  the  opposite  side,  are  portraits 
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of  all  ih«  bishops  of  Selsey  and  Chichester^  till  the 
Refbrmation ;  many,  of  course,  ideal. 

On  the  vanltinga  of  the  chnrch,  among  other 
painted  ornaments,  appear  the  arms  of  William  of 
Wykeham  often  repeated^  with  his  well-known  motto, 
**  Mamiert  makytk  Man,'*  To  the  east  of  the  south 
transept  is  the  Chapter^hausey  with  its  arched  roof  and 
windows  of  a  very  early  age.  In  the  Saerhty,  (now 
the  vicars*  vestry,)  is  a  curious  old  oak  chest,  evidently 
Saxon,  originally  brought  from  Selsey. 

The  Ckantry  of  St.  Richard,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  is  a  beautiful  shrine  of  highly-finished 
work,  standing  in  this  transept,  at  the  back  of  the 
stalls.  He  died  in  1253,  after  being  fondly  alleged 
to  have  wrought  miracles.  In  the  same  transept  is  a 
noble  window,  famed  for  the  elegance  of  its  titurery, 
and  its  fine  proportions.  It  was  put  up  for  310/.,  (a 
large  cost  for  those  times,)  by  Bishop  Langton,  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  remained  until  the 
great  rebellion,  when  its  rich  painted  glass  was  wan- 
tonly broken  5  and  it  is  now  in  a  state  requiring  repair. 

But  we  must  accompany  our  readers  into  the 
Choir,  This  is  richly  fitted  up,  and  has  lately  under- 
gone considerable  improvement.  The  stalls  erected 
by  Bishop  Shurbome,  are  of  brown  oak,  finely 
carved,  with  the  titles  of  the  dignities  and  prebendis 
painted  over  them  in  old  characters.  Above  a  beau- 
tiful altar-screen  was  formerly  a  gallery,  in  which, 
before  the  Reformation,  the  singers  were  placed  at 
the  celebration  of  high  mass.  The  other  parts  of  the 
choir  are  executed  in  a  pleasing  style,  the  whole  put- 
ting the  visiter  in  mind  of  foreign  Cathedrals;  a 
circumstance  owing,  perhaps,  to  Bishop  Shurbome's 
having  passed  many  years  abroad,  as  ambassador  to 
foreign  courts,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

The  Lady  Chapel^  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral, 
is  an  ancient  and  elegant  building,  but  sadly  altered 
since  the  havoc  made  by  the  puritans,  and  by  the 
subsequent  filling-up  of  the  east  window.  This  ' 
portion  of  the  fabric  is  now  used  as  a  library,  and 
contains  many  scarce  and  excellent  books.  Beneath 
it,  is  a  spacious  vault,  belonging  to  the  noble  family 
of  Richmond,  whose  banners  are  hung  over  the 
entrance.  Above  it  is  a  Latin  inscription,  stating 
that  it  was  made  in  1750,  and  ending  with  the  words, 
*  This  is  the  last  house;* — ^words  which  always  appeared 
to  us,  to  convey  a  cbeerless  and  unsatisfactory  idea. 
For  when  surveying  the  dormitories  of  the  dead,  the 
common  dwelling-places  of  the  peer  and  the  peasant, 
our  minds  strongly  cling  to  the  truth,  that  they  are 
but  temporary  homes,  ^d  beyond  the  dark  coi^nes 
of  the  grave,  a  glorious  prospect  is  opened :  we  then 
contemplate  the  inspired  declaration  of  the  Apostle ; 
For  we  know,  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  hovsb 
KOT  MADE  WITH  BANDS,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

The  following  are  stated  to  be  the  dimensions  of 
the  CathedraL  Feet 

Total  lencth  from  east  to  west,  including  Lady  Chapel  407 

Length  of  transepts  from  north  to  south 129 

Height  of  the  spire  from  the  floor 271 

Height  of  the  Taulting  of  the  nave    62 

Height  of  the  vaulting  of  the  choir  » 69 

We  may  presume  that  the  Cathedral  remained  un- 
injured till  1642,  when  it  was  ransacked  and  defaced 
by  the  Oliverian  soldiers,  under  Sir  W.  Waller^  who 
had  got  possession  of  the  city.  An  account  much 
longer  than  we  can  here  quote,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
scarce  old  work,  called  "  Mercurius  Rusticus,  or  the 
co/Untries  complaint  of  the  barbarous  outrages  committed 
by  the  sectaries  of  this  late  flourishing  kingdom,*'  After 
describing  the  seizure  of  the  communion-plate,  &c., 
by  the  officers,  it  is  added,  '*  They  having  in  person 
executed  the  covetous  part  of  the  sacrifice,  leave  the 


destructive  and  spoiling  part  to  be  finished  by  th  * 
common  soldiers;  who  break  down  the  organ,  and 
dashing  the  pipes  with  their  pole-axes,  scoflingly  say, 
'  Hark  how  the  organs  go  !*  break  down  the  rail?  of 
the  altar,  and  the  tables  of  the  commandments;  and 
no  wonder  that  they  should  break  the  commandments 
in  representation,  who  had  before  broken  them  aU 
over  in  their  substance.  Sir  W.  Waller,  wary  man 
as  he  is,  and  well  known  not  to  be  too  apt  to  expose 
himself  to  danger,  stood  all  the  while  vrith  his  sword 
drawn,  a  spectator  and  approver  of  these  barbarous 
impieties.  And  being  asked  by  one  of  his  troopers 
what  he  meant,  to  stand,  in  that  postttre,  answered, 
'To  defend  himseUV" 

But  it  seems,  the  work  of  robbery  and  desecration 
was  then  not  complete.  In  1 647,  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigg 
was  ordered  to  harass  the  few  loyalists  who  remained 
in  Chichester,  particularly  those  connected  with  the 
church.  Accordingly,  says  Mercurius, "  having  entered 
the  chapter-house,  and  received  intelligence  where  the 
remainder  of  the  church-plate  was,  he  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  take  down  the  wainscot  round  about  the 
room,  they  having  brought  crows  for  that  purpose. 
Which  while  they  were  doing.  Sir  Arthur  s  tongue 
was  not  enough  to  express  his  joy;  it  was  operative 
at  his  very  heels  by  dancing  and  skipping.  Mark  ! 
what  music  it  is  lawful  for  a  puritan  to  dance  to  !'* 

Chiefly  owing  to  this  cruel  devastation,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  ascertain  to  whom  many  of  the  mutilated 
tombs  may  be  assigned  :  but  there  are  some  of  very 
ancient  date.  The  Latin  inscription  on  Bishop  Shur- 
home's  is  striking,  "  Enter  not  into  judgment  wiih 
thy  servant,  O  Lord.  Robert  Shurbome.**  Among  the 
various  interesting  monuments  are  many  of  a  modern 
period,  admirably  executed ;  particularly  that  erected 
to  William  Collins*:  also  a  monumental  low- 
relief  of  a  beautiful  female  figure,  rising  from  the 
grave,  angels  beckoning  and  inviting  her  with  the 
words,  "  Come,  thou  blessed,**  Both  these,  as  well  as 
several  other  fine  specimens  of  sculpture  in  the 
cathedral,  are  by  the  late  gifted  and  classical  John 
Flaxman,  who  frequently  visited  his  friend,  the 
poet  Hayley,  then  resident  near  Chichester.  A 
statue  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Carew,  has  lately  been 
erected  here,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  William 
HusKissoN,  £sa.>  the  sad  circumstances  of  whose 
death  by  an  accident,  many  of  our  readers  recollect. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  much  has  been  done  to  this  building,  not  only 
to  repair  former  injuries,  the  effects  of  violence,  but 
to  remedy  what  we  have  to  deplore  in  many  a  vener- 
able structure, — the  deformities  occasioned  by  bad 
taste,  in  an  age  when  the  beauties  of  early  English 
architecture  were  but  little  understood.  M. 

*  See  the  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  190. 


CHILOHEN    GATHKRINO     flowers    in   the    GATHl- 

DRAL    CHtJRCH-TARD. 

Wheh  spring  retams,  the  little  children  play. 
In  the  church-yard  of  the  Cathedral  gray, 
Busy  as  morning  hees,  and  gather  flowers, 
Daisies,  and  gUd-cups,  of  the  hurr}'inff  houis 
Thoughtless,  as  unsolicitons,  though  1  ime 
Speeds,  like  a  spectre,  and  their  playful  prime 
Bears  on  to  sorrow.    Angel,  cry  aloud ! 
Speak  of  the  knell,  the  grave-worm,  and  the  shroud  I 
No !  let  them  play;  for  solitude,  and  care^ 
Too  soon,  will  teach  them,  wliat  poor  mortals  are. 
Yes !  let  them  play,  but  as  their  thoughts  expand, 
May  smiling  pity  lead  them  hy  the  hand. 
When  they  look  up,  and  in  the  clouds  admire^ 
The  lessening  sluift  of  that  aerial  spire, 
So  he  their  tlioughts  uplifted  from  the  sod, 
Where  Time*s  bri^  flowers  they  gathei^to  tlieir  God 
March  I2ih,  1834.  W«  L.  BowiSi* 
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popular  suterstitions. 


1.  Prevalence  of  Superstition.  Terrors  instilled 
INTO  the  Minds  of  Children.  Jack  a*  Lantern. 
Phosphorus.    Reflection  in  a  concave  Mirror. 

Few  persons  will  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  supersti- 
tious; but  still  fewer  are  those  who  are  not,  in  some 
degree,  under  the  influence  of  superstitious  fears:  for 
there  is  an  almost  universal  apprehension  of  something 
Bupernaturtd.  Those  who  laugh  the  loudest  at  the  mention 
of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  will  sometimes  quicken  their  pace, 
if  Uiey  hear  an  unusual  sound  in  passing  the  church-yard 
at  the  gloomy  hour  of  midnight,  and  even  the  calm  and 
intellectual  philosopher,  whose  reason  spurns  imaginary 
evils,  may,  at  times,  feel  ashamed  of  himself,  on  finding 
that  the  imagination  has  gained  a  mastery  over  the  judg- 
ment. The  reason  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  these  feel- 
ings is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  found  in  impreasioiu  received 
in  childhood.  .  The  tales  of  the  nursery  awaken  a  belief, 
which  the  fUture  judgment  may  pronounce  to  be  foolish, 
but  the  influence  of  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is 
felt  through  life.  It  is  in  childhood  that  we  generally 
receive  those  impressions  which  ftiture  years  are  unable 
to  erase,  and  it  is  a  humiliating  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  individual  who  does  not  at  times  experience  momentary 
inconveniences  firom  feelings  more  or  less  tinctured  by 
superstition;  and  there  are  multitudes  who  have  an  un- 
doubting  confidence  in  the  reality  of  ghostly  interference 
in  mortsd  concerns. 

Those  who  are  not  habituated  to  reflection,  often  retain 
undiminished  till  a  dying  hour,  a  beUef  in  signs  and  omens 
which  they  were  taught  in  childhood.  Such  persons  do 
not  question  the  truth  of  ideas  instilled  into  their  minds  in 
earliest  infancy,  and  to  which  their  parents  may  have 
appealed,  in  their  imbecile  efibrts  to  govern.  How  often 
has  a  child  been  told  that  unless  he  ceased  crying,  he 
should  be  shut  up  in  a  dark  closet,  where  ghosts  would 
come  and  get  him  ?  And  what  an  indelible  impression 
must  such  a  threat  produce  upon  the  pliant  mind?  With 
the  unreflecting,  therefore,  superstition  is  consequently 
strong,  their  minds  not  being  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
throw  off  the  load  which  has  been  imposed  upon  tiiem. 
The  better  informed,  who  are  accustomed  to  examine  their 
feelings,  and  inauire  into  the  grounds  of  their  belief,  eman- 
cipate their  juagments  fitom  these  unreal  fears,  but  are 
generally  tihrough  life  in  some  degree  under  the  control 
of  such  strong  prejudices  as  were  early  inculcated.  The 
belief  in  supernatural  appearances,  though  less  general 
than  it  was  in  former  times,  is  still  a  subject  upon  which 
the  minds  of  many  persons  require  to  be  disabused. 

Let  us  first  consider  some  of  those  appearances  which 
are  unusual,  and  which  to  the  uninformea  seem  superna- 
tural, but  which  are  capable  of  explanation  from  known 
principles  of  philosophy  or  natural  science.  The  fire- 
balls, usually  known  by  the  name  of  'Jack  with  the 
Lantern,'  or  'Will  o'  the  Wisp,- so  often  seen  dancing 
over  the  marsh,  produce  great  tenor,  and  often  serious 
injury.  Now  here  there  is  no  delusion.  A  person 
actually  sees  a  light  where  there  is  no  human  being  who 
bears  it,  and,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  chemical 
principles  of  inflammable  gases  and  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, concludes  that  it  must  be  an  apparition.  In  a 
few  days,  some  accident  may  occur,  or  a  neighbour  may 
die,  an  event  of  which  a  superstitious  person  would  con- 
vince himself  that  he  had  received  a  supernatural  warning. 
The  man  conversant  with  natural  science,  on  the  contrary, 
would  behold,  in  this  appearance,  no  cause  of  fear,  but 
rather  an  interesting  natural  phenomenon.  An  inflam- 
mable gas  which  oozes  from  the  ground,  is  set  on  fire  by 
spontaneous  combustion;   and  a  person  acquainted  with 

gases,  might,  by  going  to  the  marsh,  fill  a  vessel  with 
lis  gas,  with  which  he  could  return  to  his  house,  and  burn 
it  there.  But  how  is  it  set  on  fire,  down  in  the  marsh, 
where  every  thing  is  damp  ?  It  is  well  known  that  bams 
are  frequently  burnt  in  consequence  of  hay  being  put  into 
them  before  it  has  been  sufficiently  dried.  The  damp  hay 
inflames  itself.  In  the  same  manner  this  gas,  which  is 
BO  very  combustible,  may  take  fire,  and  the  innocent  flicker- 
ing of  its  feeble  flame,  send  dismay  through  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  village. 

The  light  frequently  emitted  by  decayed  wood  is  pro- 
duced by  a  substance  called  phosphorus,  a  most  useful 
substance  when  properly  prepared  for  use  by  chemists. 
The  light  which  it  emits  is  so  pale,  that  it  cannot  be 
«een  in  day-li^rht,  but  is  easily  discernible  in  the  night. 


A  person  with  a  stick  of  phosphonu  o&ee  wrote  upon 
the  wall  of  a  friend's  bed-chamber,  '  Thie  might  thou  miui 
die,*  The  light  of  the  lamp  prevented  his  obserring  the 
light  of  the  phosphorus;  but  as  soon  as  the  light  wa« 
extinguished,  the  phosphoric  effect  flickered  upon  the 
wall.  But  he  happened  to  be  aoauainted  with  the  nature 
of  phosphorus,  laughed  heartily  at  tae  attempted  deception, 
and  quietly  fell  asleep.  The  experiment,  however,  was 
haiaraouB  and  wicked,  for  an  ignorant  person,  and  one  of 
sensitive  nerves,  might  thus  have  receiv^  an  iireooveiable 
shock. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  records  the  following  instance  of  the 
application  of  philosophical  principles  in  eflfecting  a  decep- 
tion of  a  different  kind.  '  At  a  certain  old  castle,  on 
the  confines  of  Hun^pry,  the  lord  to  whom  it  bekmged, 
determined  upon  givmg  an  entertainment,  worthy  of  his 
own  rank,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  the  antique  man- 
sion whidi  he  inhabited.  The  guests,  of  course,  were 
numerous,  and  among  them  was  a  veteran  officer  of  hussars 
remarkable  fbr  his  bravery.  When  the  arrangements  for 
the  night  were  made,  this  officer  was  informed  that  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  accommodating  the  whole  of  the 
company  in  the  castle,  large  as  it  was,  unless  some  one 
would  sleep  in  a  room  supposed  to  be  haunted;  and  as 
he  was  known  to  be  above  such  prejudices,  the  apart- 
ment was  proposed  for  his  occupation,  he  being  the  person 
least  likely  to  suffer  a  bad  nignt  s  rest  from  such  a  -cause. 
The  miyor  thankfully  accepted  the  preference,  and  having 
shared  the  festivity  of  the  evening,  retired  after  midnigfal; 
denouncing  vengeance  against  any  one  who  should  attempt 
to  disturb  his  repose ;  a  threat  which  his  habits  would,  it 
was  supposed,  render  him  sufficiently  ready  to  execute. 
The  major  went  to  bed,  leaving  his  candle  burning,  and 
laid  his  pistols  carefully  loaded  upon  his  bedside. 

'  He  had  not  slept  an  hour,  when  he  was  awakened  by 
a  solemn  strain  of  music.  He  looked  out  Three  ladies 
fentastically  dressed  in  green,  were  seen  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  apartment,  and  they  sung  a  solemn  requiem.  The 
major  listened  fer  some  time  with  delight,  but  at  length  grew 
tired.  "  Ladies,"  said  he,  "  this  is  very  well,  but  somewhat 
monotonous,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  change  the  tune.** 
The  ladies  continued  singing.  He  expostulated,  but  the 
muuo  was  not  interrupted.  The  major  began  to  grow 
angry.  **  Ladies,**  he  said,  "  I  must  consider  this  a  trick, 
for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  me,  and  as  I  regard  it  as  an 
impertinence,  I  shall  take  a  rough  mode  of  stopping  it.** 
With  that  he  began  to  handle  his  pistols.  The  ladies  aung 
on.  He  then  ^ot  seriously  angry.  "  I  wfll  wait  but  five 
minutes,**  he  said,  "  and  then  fire  without  hesitation.**  The 
song  was  still  uninterrupted, — ^the  five  minutes  were  expired. 
**  I  stiU  give  you  leave,  ladies,**  he  said, "  while  I  count 
twenty.**  This  produced  as  little  effect  as  his  former  threats. 
He  counted,  one— two— three--acoordingly,  but  on  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  the  number,  and  repeating,  mora 
than  once,  his  determination  to  fire— 4he  last  numbers, 
seventeen — eighteen — nineteen — ^were  pronounced  with 
considerable  pauses  between,  and  an  assurance  that  the 
pistols  were  cocked.  The  ladies  sung  on.  As  he  pro- 
nounced  the  word  twenty,  he  fired  both  pistols  against  the 
musical  damsels — ^but  the  ladies  sung  on.  The  major* 
overcome  by  the  unexpected  inefficacy  of  his  violence, 
had  an  attack  of  illness  which  lasted  more  than  three 
weeks.  The  trick  put  upon  him,  may  shortly  be  deseribed 
by  the  fiict,  that  the  female  choristers  were  placed  in  an 
adjoining  room — and  that  he  only  fired  at  their  reflection, 
thrown  ferward  into  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept,  by 
the  effect  of  a  concave  mirror.* 

Here  the  plain  and  well-known  laws  of  the  reflection 
of  light,  account  for  the  whole  appearance.  But  suppose 
the  deception  had  never  been  explained,  what  reasoning 
could  ever  have  satisfied  the  man,  that  the  room  was  not 
in  reality  haunted.  It  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
conclusive  ghost«tories,  that  ever  was  heard.  Had  he  rose 
from  the  bed  to  investigate,  the  ladies  would  merely  have 
withdrawn  ftom  before  the  minor,  and  the  apparition 
would  have  vanished;  and  by  again  resuming  their  plaos» 
as  he  laid  down,  the  vision  would  again  have  appeared 
before  him. 


Sum  up  at  night  what  thou  hast  done  by  day. 
And  in  the  morning  what  then  hast  to  do  ; 

Dress  and  undraM  th]r  aoui.  mark  the  decay 
And  growth  of  it:  if  with  thy  watch,  that  too 

Be  down,  then  wind  up  both ;  since  we  shall  be 

More  eurely  judged,  make  thy  accounts  agrec—finasa  > 
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No.  m. — SpLHOBN.  Vallkv  of  TBI  Rhinwald. 
VsctTATioN  IN  THB  Snowy  Alps.  Sodbck  or  tbi 
Rbinb.  Crossing  tbi  Alps.  Lakb  op  Coiio. 
ArrsK  the  fuigues  of  out  journey  Irom  WeKn  to  the  vil- 
lain of  Spliigen,  we  were  ia  a  right  condition  to  eqjo]'  the 
luxury  of  a  corofortable  repose.  My  Burprite  and  regret, 
however,  may  be  ima^ned,  when,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, I  perceived  the  rain  pouring  down  in  tonenta.  This 
waa  an  event  wholly  unlooked  for,  but  the  only  course 
tliat  remained  was  to  rise  and  take  breakfast,  and  if  the 
1  still  continued,  to  stay  and  take  dinner,     lliia 


e  very  happy  in  each  other' 
society^  the  ladies  eoagratulating  theroselTes  on  the  happy 
iniBohance  of  a  thoroughly  wet  day.  They  had  undergone 
much  fatigue  on  the  previous  day ;  for  during  ten  sueces- 
■ive  hours,  they  had  been  either  jolted  in  that  intolerably 
rough  conveyance,  the  Jaunting  carta,  without  springs  or 
cuihions,  or  were  sitting  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  they 
had  eat«n  very  little. 

Tbe  engraving  which  accompanies  this  article,  is  a  view 
of  the  valley  called  the  Rhinwald,  in  which  the  village  of 
Spltigeo  is  situated.  This  valley  is  enclosed  by  lofty 
mountains,  covered  w^  enormous  glacien ;  and  this 
aituation  exposes  it  to  frequent  avalanches.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Hinier-Rhein,  or  Lower  Rhine,  which 
runs  along  it,  and  which  has  its  source  in  the  further 
extremity  of  the  valley,  at  the  great  glacier  of  the  Rhin- 
wald, called  the  Moschelhom.  The  elevation  of  the  valley 
is  very  considerable,  and  the  dimate  is  cold.  The  winter 
lasts  during  nine  months  of  the  year;  at  the  end  of 
June  the  grass  begins  to  grow,  and  the  cropi  must  be 

fithered  in  before  the  commencement  of  the  month  of 
eptember.  Nevertheless,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Splii- 
gen, flax  is  grown,  and  barley  and  peaa  ripen.  But  the 
gradual  asoent  of  the  valley  from  that  village,  causes  a 
cmresponding  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  dimate;  and 
even  imaU  diVmnce*  of  elevation  are  sensibly  marked  in 
the  vegetable  productions,  insomuch,  that  at  the  village  of 
Binter-Rhein,  which  ii  only  170  (eet  above  the  level  of 
SnIQgen,  baiiey  seldom  oomes  to  maturity. 


glacier ;  but  the  clouds  so  entirely  and  closely  enveloped 
us,  that  independently  of  the  inconvenience  of  getting 
BO  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain,  at  a  place  where  we  had 
no  means  of  changing  our  clothes,  the  journey  would  have 
been  very  unprofitable,  as  we  conld  see  but  a  very  few 
yards  around  us,  and  must  actually  have  crawled  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  glacier,  to  see  the  Hinter-Rhein  issuing 
from  it, 

The  weather  cleared  up  a  little  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  day,  but  it  was  then  much  too  late  to  start ;  so  that 
we  were  actually  kept  in  doors  throughout  the  whole  day. 
As  this  was  a  new  occurrence,  and  one  Quite  unlooked  fi»', 
we  had  time  to  talk  over  the  past  at  our  leisure,  to  seribble 
down  our  thoughts,  and  render  more  legible  our  notes,  and 
to  mend  two  or  three  slight  rents  in  our  garments. 

When  the  next  morning  dawned,  the  lain  was  seen  de- 
scending as  before,  in  a  steady  continued  heavy  shower. 
But  on  this  occasion  no  deliberation  was  required,  it  had 
never  entered  into  our  minds  to  stay  at  Spliigen  two  days ; 
and  no  weather  which  it  was  possime  to  lace,  would  haw 
induced  us  to  do  so.  Besides,  I  had  travelled  sufDcientlj 
far  to  know,  that  if  it  rains  on  your  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  you  wish  for  Sue  weather,  you  had  better  pass  on  to 
the  other  side,  and  place  the  mountain  at  once  between  yon 
and  the  clouds.  It  must  be  a  very  high  wind  that  will  - 
carry  them  over  such  heights  as  the  Spliigen  and  the 
Moschelhom.  As  loon,  theiefore,  as  break&st  was  des- 
patched, and  the  ladies  properly  habited  for  the  occasion, 
and  thoroughly  protected  from  all  possible  chances  of 
suffering  from  the  rain,  we  started,  trusting  in  about  three 
hours  to  clear  the  ridge,  and  to  descend  amidst  warmth 
and  snnthine  into  the  Italian  vole  of  St.  Giscomo. 

Quitting    the    village    of    Spliigen,    we   crossed    the 

Rhine  by  a  wooden   bridge,   and   immediately  t '- 

ascend  the  mountain  along  a      '    " 

lofty  ny.ka,  and  overhung  b 

narrow  crest  which  forms  : 

rapidly  descended   to   the   Austrian   Custom-house.     The 

pasa  was  occasionally  very  magnificent;  and  one  ftigfatftd 

gOTge,  called  the  Kardinell,  made  a  deep  impreisioa.     It 

was  by  this  route,  that  Macdonald,  one  of  Buonatwit*** 


uge,    Hiiu    immeuiaieiy    uegan    uj 

ing  a  winding  road,  shut  in  by 
r  by  dark  pines.  We  gained  the 
IS  its   summit,  whence  the   roarf 
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generals,  led  an  army  of  Mserv^  into  Italy,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1800. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  crossing  the  nountaim 
would  have  interrupted  the  passage  at  different  times,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  perseverance  of  the  general.  He  led  in 
person  the  pioneers  to  the  tracts  of  the  road  near  the 
summit  of  the  Spluson,  which  were  flUed  up  and  totally 
effaced  by  the  drifted  snow.  He  himself  set  the  example 
of  working  to  open  a  path,  on  the  5th  of  December,  about 
two  leagues  from  tne  village  of  Spliigen,  which  was 
effected.  This  foremost  p&rty'had  not  advanced  far,  when 
the  path  was  again  covered,  and  his  grenadiers,  sinking  in 
the  snow,  began  to  believe  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
further;  for  even  the  poles  which  were  set  up  for  marks, 
had  been  covered  by  the  snow,  which  was  still  falling. 
Bnt  the  ffeneral,  at  the  head  of  the  pioneers,  himself 
examinea  tfawnoadc  and  animating  all  who  were  near  him 
by  his  voice  and  example,  at  length  conducted  his  troops 
through  all  the  dangers  of  the  Splugen. 

In  a  short  time,  our  highest  expectations  were  realized'. ' 
No  sooner  had  we  reached  Isola,  than  we  lost  sight  of  the 
clouds,  and  of  all  remembrance  of  them,  and  so  different 
already  was  the  temperature,  that  the  extra  cloaks  and 
wrappers,  which  had  recently  been  in  such  great  request, 
were  now  found  to  be  distressing  incumbrances:  so  we 
halted,  and  very  gladly  deposit^  them  again  in  the 
travelling-bags,  and  in  high  glee  pursued  our  way  to 
Chiavenna,  where  we  engaged  a  car  to  Riva,  and  a  boat 
with  six  rowers  from  Riva  to  Cadenobio,  on  the  Lago 
di  Como;  we  were,  I  believe,  six  hours  on  this,  the  most 
beautiful  lake,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  It  was  my  first  view 
of  Italy;  and  a  lovelier  view,  perhaps,  never  subsequently 
met  my  eye.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  was  exquisite, 
and  was  every  minute  varying  m  kind,  and  increasing 
in  beauty,  as  the  boat  pac»ed  on;  first  a  village-church 
would  open  on  Che  sight,  then  a  promontory,  then  a  bay  • 
the  air,  besides,  was  clear,  and  warm,  and  bright;  every 
thing  glittered  in  the  rays  of  such  a  sun,  even  the  trans- 
parent waters  of  the  lake  sprinkled  their  httle  showers  of 
light,  when  struck  and  scattered  about  by  the  boatmen  s 
oars. 

The  inn  of  Cadenobio  is  a  villa,  placed  on  the  very  spot 
whore  the  lake  appears  to  have  concentrated  all  its  beauties ; 
the  garden-terrace  rises  from  its  waters,  and  we  who  had 
in  the  morning  of  this  day  been  enveloped  in  clouds,  and 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  snow,  were  now  walking 
among  myrtles,  and  pomegranates,  and  fig-trees,  and 
orange-trees,  in  full  flower  and  fruit;  and  looking  on  the 
magnificent  scene  before  us,  varying  every  instant  its 
shadows  and  its  hues,  and  made  still  more  resplendent  by 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  £.  D.  B. 


JBERE    IS   A   TONGUE    IN    EVERY  I<EA7. 

Tif  BRE  is  a  tongne  in  every  leaf  1 

A  voice  in  every  rill  I 
A  voice  that  speaketh  every  where. 
In  flood  and  fire,  through  earth  and  sir ; 

A  tongue  that*s  never  still ! 

*Tia  the  Great  Spirit  ^de  diffused 

Through  every  thing  we  see. 
That  with  our  spirits  communeth 
Of  things  mysterious — ^Life  and  Death, 

Time  and  Eternity  I 

I  see  Him  in  the  blazing  son. 

And  in  the  thunder-dond ; 
I  bear  Him  in  the  mighty  roar 
That  rusheth  through  the  forests  hosr. 

When  winds  are  raging  loud. 

I  feel  Hun  in  the  silent  dews, 

By  grateful  earth  betrayed ; 
I  feel  Him  in  the  gentle  showers^ 
The  soft  south  wind,  the  breath  of  flowers, 

The  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 

I  see  Him,  hear  Him,  tfoevy  ufheve, 

^  In  all  thing$ — darlmess,  light; 
Silence,  and  sound;  but  most  of  all. 
When  slumber's  dusky  curtains  fa^ 

V  the  silent  hour  of  night. 


^^HATEvn  is  glorious  and  excellent  in  the  world,  cannot 
mm  asquired  without  care  and  labour.  No  real  good,  no 
IvM  faappiiisss,  is  given  to  men  upon  any  other  terms. 


TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES. 

The  object  of  Temperance  Societies  is  to  check  the 
progress  of  intemperate  drinking,  as  the  most  prolific 
cause  of  ruinous  expenditure^  guilt,  and  misery,  and 
as  presenting  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  all  moral 
improvement}  the  means  which  they  employ,  per- 
suasion   COMBINED  with    ASSOCIATED    EXAMPLE. 

However  simple  these  means  appear,  they  have 
effected  a  change  of  public  opinion  and  custom  whiph 
has  awakened  the  attention  of  civilized  nations. 

The  first  European  Temperance  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  1829«  at  New  Ross,  in  the  South  of  Ireland  ; 
and  others  were  early  formed  in  the  north  of  that 
island,  and  in  Scotland.  Their  principles  have  been 
spread  with  much  seal  and  perseverance,  and  with 
most  cheering  success,  among  the  manufacturing 
populatioa  of  the  north  of  England;  lojmcashHpe  and 
Yorkshire  alone,  where  the  earliest  efforts  were  made, 
containing  above  90,000  members. 

Above  four  hundred  Temperance  Societies  and 
Associations  have  been  formed  in  England,  including 
the  interesting  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and 
Man  I  the  wnole  comprising  more  than  80,000 
members. 

Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  the  vigorous 
Committee  of  the  Scottish  Society^  numbers  about 
400  Societies,  and  54,000  members.  In  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  numerous  disadvantages  and  diffi- 
culties, about  20,000  persons  have  joined  the  standard 
of  Temperance  Societies. 

The  Canadas  and  other  distant  colonies  are  known 
to  comprise  several  thousand  members,  making  a 
total  of  more  than  150,000  British  subjects  volun- 
tarily engaged  to  abstain  from  distilled  spirits,  except 
as  a  medicine,  and  to  discourage  intemperance  in 
general. 

Temperance  Societies  are  formed  in  Newfoundland, 
at  Calcutta,  and  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land. 

The  Hottentots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope,  who  were  thought  to  be  ''  beyond  the 
reach  of  good  example,*'  tcdce  a  lively  interest  in 
this  reformation ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  have  formed  themselves  into 
numerous  and  zealous  Societies  to  deliver  their 
nations  from  the  curse  of  spirit-drinking. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  though  surrounded  by 
noble  distillers,  has  officially  expressed  his  distinct 
approbation  of  Temperance  Societies;  and  the  Crown 
Prince  takes  an  active  interest  in  their  proceedings. 

The  Government  of  Prussia  has  applied  to  the 
New  York  State  Committee  for  a  complete  history 
of  the  temperance  reformation,  **  and  a  sketch  of 
the  machinery  necessary  to  be  set  in  motion  to 
enable  Government  to  establish  Temperance  Societies 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.** 

The  quantity  of  spirits  which  pay  duty  for  home 
consumption  in  this  kingdom,  has  more  than  doubled 
within  a  few  past  years.  According  to  Parliamentary 
returns,  made  in  1833,  it  amounted  to  25,982,494 
gallons  at  proof,  which,  with  the  addition  of  one- 
sixth  for  the  reduction  of  strength  by  retailers, 
amounted  to  13,429,331/.  5».  lOd.}  and  this  sum 
does  not  include  any  part  of  the  many  millions  of 
gallons  known  to  be  illicitly  distilled^  or  imported 
without  paying  duty. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  our  large  towns,  the  habit 
of  drinking  spirits  especially  is  found  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  misery  among  the  poor.  Dram-drinking 
offers  to  them  a  ready,  though  fatal  oblivion  of  their 
sorrows ;  and  thousands  seek  refuge  from  distress  in 
this  insidious  indulgence,  which  obstructs  all  attempts 
to  afford  them  substantial  relief,  and  baffies  exertions 
for  their    moral  and    spiritual    advancement.       It 
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destroys  domestic  happiness/  and  cuts  off  all  hope 
of  nsing  by  industry  and  frugality  to  an  honest 
independence. 

The  customs  of  principal  towns  rapidly  extend  to 
smaller  places.  Debasing  habits  of  excess  in  beer- 
drinking  too  often  prepare  for  the  cheaper  and  readier 
excitement  of  spirits ;  and  in  many  country  towns  of 
Cngland,  gorgeous  gin-shops  now  glare  among  modest 
and  xmeful  trades,  and  thrive  upon  the  want,  and  mi- 
sery, and  moral  ruin  which  they  spread  around  them. 

Four-fifths  of  all  the  crimes  in  our  country  have 
been  estimated  to  be  committed  under  the  excitement 
of  liquor.  During  the  3rear  1833,  29,880  persons 
were  taken  into  custody  by  the  metropolitan  police 
for  drunkenness  alone,  not  including  any  of  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  assaults  or  more  serious 
offences  have  been  committed  uAder  the  influence  of 
drinking;  and  it  should  be  observed,  that  this  state- 
ment relates  only  to  the  suburbs  of  London,  without 
any  calculation  for  the  thousands  of  cases  which 
occurred  in  the  city  itself. 

Our  parochial  expenses,  which  have  been  nearly 
doubled  since  1815,  are  principally  occasioned  by 
excessive  drinking.  Of  143  inmates  of  a  London 
parish  workhouse,  105  have  been  reduced  to  that 
state  by  intemperance;  and  the  small  remainder 
comprises  all  the  blind,  epileptic,  and  idiotic,  as  well 
as  aU  the  aged  poor,  some  of  whom  would  also  drink 
to  intoxication  if  opportunity  offered. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  madness  in  our  country 
appears  to  be  occasioned  by  drinking.  Of  495 
patients  admitted  in  four  years  into  a  lunatic  asylum 
at  Liverpool,  257  were  known  to  have  lost  their  reason 
by  this  vice. 

The  pecuniary  interests  of  all  temperate  persons  are 
deeply  involved  in  this  question.  ''  Every  drunkard 
knows  well,  while  he  is  drinking  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  children  to  beggary,  that  the  temperate  must 
support  him.  He  is  as  truly  and  certainly  their  heir 
as  one  of  their  own  children ;  and,  either  at  their  door 
or  in  the  workhouse,  in  the  hospital  or  in  the  jail, 
they  maintain  him  and  his  family." 

The  poor's  rate  and  county  rate,  for  England  and 
Wales  only,  amount  to  8,000,000/.  The  proportion 
of  this  expenditure  occasioned  by  drinking,  may  be 
most  safely  estimated  at  two-thirds,  say  5,333,333/.; 
which,  added  to  the  cost  of  spirits  alone,  13,429,331/., 
gives  the  sum  expended  by  this  nation,  in  the  last 
five  years,  on  these  two  objects  only,  at  93,813,321/. ; 
amounting,  in  only  twenty  years,  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  million  pounds  sterling;  without 
including  any  computation  for  the  enormous  sums 
consnm^  in  the  abuae  of  wine  and  beer,  the  expenses 
of  prosecutions,  the  injury  done  to  our  foreign  trade, 
the  loss  of  shipping,  and  the  notorious  destruction  of 
property  in  various  other  wa3rs. 

It  has  been  **  an  impression  almost  universal 
among  the  labouring  classes,  that  ardent  spirits,  if 
not  absolutely  necessary,  are  of  great  use  and  im- 
portance, as  a  support  during  labour,  and  that, 
moderately  used,  they  are  a  salutary,  or  at  least  an 
innocent  stimulus;'*  and  the  custom  of  persons  of 
better  information,  has  confirmed  an  opinion  so 
agreeable  to  our  natural  love  of  excitement 

Dr.  John  Ware  created  much  sensation  in  North 
America,  by  publicly  declaring,  that  no  impression 
''  can  be  more  unfounded,  no  oi^nion  more  fatally 
false,  than  that  which  attributes  to  spirituous  liquors 
any  power  of  promoting  bodily  strength,  or  support- 
ing the  system  under  labour  or  fatigue.  Experience 
has  hi  all  quarters  most  abundantly  proved  the  con- 
trary. None  labour  so  constancy,  so  cheerfully, 
and  with  so  little  exhaustion,  as  those  who  entirely 


'  abstain;  none  endure  so  well  hardships  and  exposure^ 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  vicissitude  of 
season." 

The  public  attention  being  called  to  the  subject,  a 
mass  of  medical  evidence  to  the  same  effect  was 
readily  collected;  and  several  hundred  physicians 
and  surgeons,  includuig  some  of  the  most  eminent 
practitioners,  have  publicly  declared,  that  so  far 
from  spirits  affording  any  nourishment,  the  entire 
disuse  of  them  would  powerfully  contribute  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  community. 

The  testimony  of  eminent  medical  men  proves 
that  distilled  spirits  *'  often  bring  on  fatal  diseases 
without  producing  drunkenness ;  that  many  persons 
have  been  destroyed  by  them,  who  were  never  com- 
pletely intoxicated  in  their  lives;"  and  that  madness 
in  its  most  awful  form,  "has  occurred  to  persons 
rarely  or  never  known  to  be  intoxicated." 

Public  admonitions  against  excess,  and  private 
entreaties  to  moderation,  in  the  use  of  these  dan- 
gerous liquors,  have  been  tried  for  centuries,  in  vain. 
Moderation  has  produced  appetite,  and  appetite 
excess;  and  the  evil  has  become  enormous.  If, 
indeed,  it  can  be  proved,  that  not  any  nourishment 
is  contained  in  the  flood  of  distilled  spirits  which  we 
yearly  consume  at  the  expense  of  so  many  millions, 
wrung  chiefly  from  the  wages  of  the  labourer  and 
the  mechanic,  and  from  the  hard  fare  and  scanty 
clothing  of  their  families ;  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
they  excite  to  exertion  only  by  inflaming  the  imagi- 
nation,— that  they  add  strength  to  the  sufficiently 
fierce  temptations  of  our  corrupt  nature,  while  they 
blunt  and  obliterate  the  affections  and  feelings  which 
distinguish  man  from  the  inferior  creation;  if,  on 
examination,  it  is  evident  that  spirit  drinking  is 
closely  connected  with  abuse  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
contempt  of  religious  institutions,  and  that  it  presents 
one  of  the  most  serious  obstructions  to  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  of  truth, — ^the  Christian,  who  seeks 
not  his  own  profit  merely,  will  not  long  hesitate 
whether  he  is  at  hberty  to  apply  to  the  use  of  these « 
dangerous  liquids,  the  rule  of  abstinence  which  a 
great  apostle  recommends  with  regard  to  things  in 
diemsdves  lawful,  and  even  useful  and  desirable,  but 
which  circumstances  render  inexpedient  as  occasions 
of  stumbling  or  weakness  to  others. 

The  proposed  means  of  reformation  are  not 
doubtful,  complex,  and  theoretical ;  they  are  harm- 
less and  simple,  and  have  proved  efficacious  beyond 
expectation. 

Temperance  Societies  consist  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ranks,  who  are  convinced  that  it  is 
their  duty,  for  their  neighbours'  sake,  as  well  as  their 
own,  to  abtain  from  distilled  spirits.  They  are  not 
persons  bound  by  a  reluctant  vow  to  abstain  from 
that  in  which  they  wish  to  indulge;  they  simply 
express  their  present  conviction  and  determination, 
rejoicing  to  give  to  others  whatever  advantage  and 
encouragement  may  arise  from  their  example. 

It  is  in  every  man*B  power  to  assign  proper  portions  of  bis 
life  to  the  examination  of  the  rest,  by  putting  himself 
frequently  in  such  a  situation,  by  retirement  and  abstrac- 
tion, as  may  weaken  the  influence  of  external  objects. 
Every  man  deeply  engaged  in  business,  if  all  regard  to 
another  state  be  not  extinguished,  must  have  the  convic- 
tion, though  perhaps,  not  the  resolution  of  Valdesso^  wbo» 
when  he  solicited  Charles  the  Fifth  to  dismiss  him,  being 
asked,  whether  he  retired  upon  disgust,  answered,  that  hs 
laid  down  his  commission  for  no  other  reason,  but  because, 
"  there  ought  to  be  some  time  fbr  sober  reflection,  between 
the  life  of  a  soldier  and  his  death.*' 


Week  a  man  owns  himself  to  havs  been  in  error,  it  is 
but  telling  you«  in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  th«i  hs 
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THE  HALIFAX  GIBBET-LAW. 


A  SINGULAR  power  was  possessed  bj  the  Lord  of  the 
manor  of  Haliiax,  in  Yoriuhn«,  from  tune  imntemo- 
rial  to  the  year  1650,  for  the  trial  and  execution  of 
any  felon  taken  vithia  the  Forest  of  Hardwiok. 
This  custom,  known  by  the  Ofune  of  The  GinnET 
Law,  took  cognizance  of  all  thefts  of  the  value  of 
thirteen -pence  halfpenny  and  npwardS;  and  the  seve- 
rity with  which  it  was  carried  into  execution  at  Hali- 
fax, and  the  rigonr  with  which  vagrancy  waa  visited 
at  Hull,  became  notorious,  and  gave  rise  to  a  com- 
mon, but  profanely  expressed  petition. 

Whenever  a  felon  was  apprehended,  he  was  com- 
mitled  to  the  custody  of  the  Lord  df  the  Manor's 
Bailiff,  who  kept  the  gaol,  had  the  keeping  of  the 
gibbet-axe,  and  also  officiated  at  times  as  the  execu- 
tioner. The  bailiff  then  summoned  a  jury,  which 
was  selected  "out  of  the  most  wealthy  and  beat 
reputed  men,  for  honesty  and  understanding,"  in  four 
of  the  many  Townships  into  which  the  Liberty  is 
divided. 

These  jurors,  sixteen  in  number,  were  not  put  upon 
oath,  nor  do  their  duties  appear  to  have  been  diflictdt, 
merely  consisting  of  an  identification  of  the  goods, 
that  they  were  of  such  a  value  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  law,  and  an  ascertainment  that  the 
offender  had  been  taken  either  hand  habatd,  in 
the  act  of  stealing;  back  berand,  carrying  off  the 
stolen  property;  or  confe»»and,  by  confession. 
Before  this  assembly,  the  accuser  and  accnsed  were 
brought  face  to  face,  the  thing  stolen  produced  to 
view,  and  the  prisoner  acquitted  or  condemned 
according  to  evidence.  If  the  party  accused  was 
acquitted,  he  was  directly  set  at  liberty  on  paying 
the  fees ;  if  condemned,  he  was  either  immediately 
execnted,  if  it  was  the  principal  market-day,  or  kept 
till  then,  in  order  to  strike  the  greater  terror  into  the 
neighbourhood.  After  every  execution,  the  coroners 
of  the  county,  or  some  of  them,  were  obliged  to 
repair  to  the  town  of  Halifax,  and  there  summon  a 
jury  of  twelve  men  before  them,  (and  sometimes  the 
same  persons  who  Condemned  the  felwi,)  and  admi- 


nister  an  oath  to  them,  to  gtve  la  a  troe  and  pofect 
verdict  relating  to  the  matter  of  fact  for  i^ch  the 
said  fdoQ  was  execnted,  to  the  intent. that  ft  record 
might  be  made  thereof  in  the  Crown-Office. 
-  When  the  party  accused  was  condemned,  he  was 
to  be  executed ;  if  bis  condemnation  took  place  on 
the  Satorday,  he  was  immediately  led  to  the  block; 
if  on  the  Monday,  he  wotdd  he  kq>t  thrte  markH-dagt, 
but  upon  this  point  it  does  not  qtpear  that  the  law  is 
clearly  understood.  When  brought  to  the  gibbet,  he  - 
was  to  have  his  bead  cut  off  from  his  body. 

This  gibbet  stood  on  an  elevated  plot  of  ground, 
a  short  distance  at  that  day  from  the  town;  the  place 
is  still  ctdled  Gibbet  Hill ;  it  is  sorronnd^  by  a  wall, 
ascended  by  st^w;  and  an  oblong  block  erf  stone 
marks  the  site  of  deciqiitation.  On  this  elevation 
were  placed  two  npri^t  pieces  of  timber,  five  yards 
in  height,  joined  at  the  top  by  a  transverse  l^m ; 
within  these  was  a  square  block  of  wood  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  which  moved  up  and  down 
between  the  nprights,  by. means  of  grooves.  In 
the  lower  ena  of  this  sUding  block,  an  iron  axe 
was  fastened,  vhich  is  yet  to  be  seen  at  the  gaol 
in  Halifax,  and  which  certainly  ought  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  increasing  Museum  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  of-  the  town.  Its  weight  is  7  pounds 
12  ounces,  length  lOi  inches,  7  inches  over  at 
the  top,  and  nearly  9  at  the  bottom;  towards  the 
top  are  two  holes,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  it  to 
the  blodc.  The  axe,  thus  fixed,  was  drawn  np  t« 
the  top  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pulley,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  cord  was  a  pin,  which  being  fixed 
either  to  the  side  of  the  scaffoM  or  some  other  part 
below,  kept  it  suspended,  till  either  by  palling  out 
the  pin  or  cutting  the  cord,  it  was  sufferad  to  fall, 
and  the  criminal's  head  was  instantly  severed  firom 
his  body.  It  u  said,  that  if  tbe  offender  was  to  be 
executed  for  stealing  an  ox,  sheep,  hoise,  or  any 
other  animal,  the  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to 
the  beast,  which  being  driven  away,  pulled  out  the 
pin.  If  the  execution  was  not  done  by  a  beast,  the 
bailiff  or  his  servant  cut  the  rope. 

The  bailiff,  jurors,  and  minister  chosen  by  tbe 
prisoner,  were  always  on  the  scaffold  with  him.  The 
fourth  psalm  was  played  round  the  scaffold  on  bag- 
pipes, after  which  tbe  minister  prayed  with  him,  till 
be  underwent  the  fatal  stroke. 

The  origin  of  tbis  custom  is  hidden  in  its  antiquity ; 
the  power  to  exercise  it  was  kept  up  at  Halifax  for  a 
considerable  time  after  it  had  expired  in  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  probable  it  would  not 
then  have  ceased,  had  not  tbe  beiUff  been  threatened, 
after  the  last  execution,  a.d.  1 650,  that  if  ever  he 
attempted  the  Uke  again,  he  should  be  called  to  public 
account  for  it. 

The  number  of  executions  carefully  collected  from 
the  Pariah  Raster,  from  the  year  1 541  to  1 650,  was 
forty-nine, — one  almost  every  two  years ;  Certainly 
very  many  considering  the  smallness  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, (not  tbe  whole  of  the  present  parish,)  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  population  at  that  period.  But 
the  manufacturing  system  was.  then  in  its  infancy  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  required  strict  pretection. 
It  may  be,  perh^>s,  a  question  not  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  the  casuist,  how  far  tiie  wild  and 
mountainous  district  of  Halifax  may  be  indebted  for 
its  present  wealth  and  conseqnence  to  the  severity  of 
its  Gibbet  Law.  H. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PLAINS  AND  DESERTS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 


Thb  science  of  Geogrttphy  ia  pofulorly  understood  as 
trealini;  af  the  division  of  the  lands  \i\K)a  the  surface  of 
the  earth  into  various  empires,  kingilomB,  and  provinces, 
instiluled  by  man;  and  this,  doubtlcM,  forms  that  im- 
portant part  of  the  science  which  is  properly  termed 
political,  or  moral,  geography.  But  there  is  another,  far 
more  extensive,  more  important,  and  more  really  inter- 
esting division,  which  treats  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
earth;  of  its  natural  divisions  by  seas,  mountain-chains, 
rivers,  and  vallevs;  of  the  constitution  of  its  outer  ctuat; 
of  the  taws  which  govern  the  climaies  of  different  portions ; 
of  its  animate  productions;  this  is  called  Phytical 
Geography,  and,  os  it  is  now  understood,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  partly  comiirises  the  various  sciences  of 
Geology,  Zoology,  Botany.  Meteorolo);y,  &c. 

It  mny  be  easily  conceived,  that  there  can  be  few  studies 
more  important  to  man  than  this  of  physical  ffeography ; 
every  endeavour,  therefore,  to  render  some  of  its  facts 
more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  must  be  a  laud- 
able task;  nor  docs  it  require  any  orofound  knowledge 
or  daep  study  to  be  able  to  comprehend  many  of  its  leading 
principles. 

When  we  consider  the  numberless  differences  between 
countries,  in  regard  to  their  climate,  soil,  and  productions, 
animal  and  vegetable,  it  might  seem  almost  impossible  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  great  diversity  which  really 
exist*:  investigation,  howevrr,  the  object  of  the  science 
in  question,  is  daily  extendiOf;;  and  all  the  peculiarities  are 
found  to  bo  mutually  dependent  on  a  comparatively  few 
Ereat  principles, 
Vot.  T, 


'ily  intimate  connexion  between  the  organic 
productions  of  different  countries  and  their  climate,  renders 
it  important  to  explain  the  laws  by  which  this  connexion 
is  governed.  This  is  one  object  of  the  science  of  Meteo- 
rology, and  in  order  to  illustrate  some  parts  of  this  paper, 
we  must  enter  into  a  brief  genera]  notice  on  this  subject. 

If  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  were  land,  without  any 
difference  of  soil,  or  any  inequalities  of  level,  tho  averago 
temperature  of  the  climates  of  different  zones  would 
decrease  equably  from  the  equator  towards  the  pules, 
because  the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  passing  vertically  tlirougU 
the  atmosphere,  would  heat  the  tropical  much  more  than 
the  temperate  regions,  where  the  solar  beams  would  lose 
some  of  their  effect  by  having  to  traverse  the  air  more 
obliquely,  or  to  pass  a  greater  distance  through  it.  Tem- 
perate regions  also  would  be  much  warmer  than  the  polar, 
where  little  heat  would  be  obtained  at  all  from  the  sun,  the 
great  source  of  heat. 

The  first  and  most  important  cause  of  disturbance  of 
this  supposed  regularity,  arises  from  the  irregular  division 
of  the  surface  Into  land  and  water.  Tho  ocean  is  of  u. 
more  equal  temperature  throughout  the  globe  than  the 
land;  partly  because  it  is  less  easily  heated  by  the  sun's 
rays,  and  partly  because  of  the  (instant  mingling  of  its 
waters  by  the  currents  and  the  nwtion  of  the  uaves,  these 
being  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  ils  axis,  and 
by  the  analogous  currents,  called  Winds,  in  the  aerial  ocean, 
or  atmosphere.  From  these  two  causes,  the  waters  of  tho 
ocean,  at  more  than  701)  feet  in  depth,  are  found  to  be  of 
the  same  temperature  all  over  the  globe. 
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An  island  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  will  hence  have  a 
cooler  climate  than  the  adjacent  continents,  if  it  he  situated 
within  the  Tropics,  and  a  wanner  one  if  it  lie  more  towards 
the  Poles :  because,  in  the  first  case,  heing  surrounded  by  a 
t)o(ly  of  water  cooler  than  the  land,  the  temperature  of  the 
islan<l  will  be  reduced ;  and,  on  the  second  supposition,  the 
isurruundinp:  seas  being  warmer  than  the  land  under  the 
smnu  latitude,  the  temperature  of  the  island  will  be  raised. 
Thus,  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  as  Madeira,  the  Canaries, 
St.  Helena,  &c.,  enjoy  a  moderate  climate,  while  the  centre 
of  the  African  continent  parallel  to  them,  is  nearly  unin- 
habitable, from  its  burning  heat.  On  the  other  hand, 
England  has  a  higher  mean  temperature*  than  the  parts 
of  the  adjoining  continent  of  Europe,  under  the  same 
latitude;  as  Denmark,  Sweden, and  North  Germany:  this 
rule  is,  however,  so  far  modified  by  other  causes,  that  it 
iS  by  no  means  of  constant  application.  In  an  island  the 
atmosphere  is  more  moist  from  the  evaporation  of  tlie 
8urroundin<;  waters,  and  therefore  more  rain  falls  in  the 
year ;  while  in  some  vast  inland  plains  the  air  is  perfectly 
dry,  and  no  rain  ever  falls.  ^ 

That  the  general,  or  mean^  temperature  of  any  country 
depends  chielly  on  the  prevailing  winds«  is  well  known.  It 
is  obvious,  that  if  the  wind  blows  more  days  in  the  year 
from  the  north,  it  will  cause  the  place  to  be  colder,  gene- 
rally, than  it  would  naturally  be ;  and  the  reverse,  if  the 
usual  wind  comes  over  a  heated  plain  or  over  the  ocean. 
The  prevalent  wind  in  England  is  from  the  south-west,  and 
the  mild  damp  climate  of  our  country  is  greatly  attributable 
to  this  wind,  which  comes  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  loaded 
with  moisture  and  raised  in  temperature. 

A  principal  cause  of  the  average  tempeiature  of  the 
climate  of  any  place,  depends  on  its  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  or  on  its  being  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  lower  part  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  warmest,  and  the  heat  decreases  as  we 
ascend  in  the  air,  so  that  in  ever)'  part  of  the  globe,  there 
Is  an  altitude  where  water,  is  always  frozen.  Tnis  is  called 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  because  the  i)ortion8  of  moun- 
tains which  rise  above  this  height  are  always  snow-dad. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  nearer  the  place  is  to  the  equator,  the 
higher  into  the  air  must  we  ascend,  to  get  into  the  tempe- 
rature which  is  met  with  nearer  the  earth,  at  places  situated 
at  a  greater  distance  from  it.  At  the  poles,  and  for  a  great 
distance  from  them,  the  water  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
always  frozent.  Hence,  a  plain  raised  many  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though  under  the  tropics, 
may  be  as  cold,  or  colder  than  England,  or  other  places  in 
the  Temperate  Zones. 

Asia  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  these  facts.  The 
central  Table-Land  is  the^highest  part  of  the  ^lobe  of  any 
extent;  and  being  surrounded  with  mountams  covered 
with  snow,  has  a  temperature  far  below  that  of  southern 
Europe  on  the  same  parallel ;  while  on  passing  the  southern, 
or  Himalaya  chain,  the  traveller  descending  into  the  pen- 
insula of  India  enters  a  tropical  climate.  This  partly  arises 
from  the  nearer  position  of  the  country  to  tlie  equator,  but, 
chiefly,  from  its  lower  level ;  from  its  being  sheltered  to 
the  North  by  the  mountains  just  mentioned ;  and  from  the 
prevailing  winds  blowing  from  the  south-east  or  south-west. 
That  the  character  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  a 
climate,  must  depend  very  much  on  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls,  is  also  obvious,  and  this  and  the  vegetation  of 
a  country  mutually  act  on  each  other,  as  cause  and  effect. 
This  very  interesting  fact  we  will  explain  by  an  example, 
which  will  be  more  mtelligible  than  scientific  speculations. 
Let  us  consider  an  extended  plain  of  sand  in  any  tropical 
country,  as  Africa.     The  sun  will  heat  the  surface  and  the 

*  In  all  countries  there  is  a  sunimer  and  a  winter,  or  a  difference 
of  seasons;  the  former  being  hotter  fiom  the  greater  length  of  the 
day.  or  of  tl^  time  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  therefore  acting 
•n  the  land  and  air :  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  the  average  of 
these  different  temperatures,  as  found  by  repeated  observations ;  and 
is  that,  nearly,  of  tne  spring  or  autumn  of  the  year  in  each  country. 
The  summer-heat  on  the  continents  is  greater,  and  the  cold  of  winter 
more  intense,  than  on  an  island ;  the  former  are  said  to  have  an 
excessive  climate,  and  the  latter  an  insular  climate ;  yet  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  a  place  on  the  continent,  may  be  the  same  as  one  on  an 
^and  in  the  same  latitude.  The  reader  must  bear  all  these  facts 
m  mind,  and  he  will  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general 
rule  on  this  subject. 

t  It  has  been  calculated,  that  tlie  mean  temperature  of  the 
eq;uator  round  the  globe  is  about  85^,  and  that  at  the  poles  is  —10^, 
or  ten  degrees  behw  zero,  water  freezing  at  32^  above  zero.  In  the 
tropics,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  at  about  the  height  of  16,000 
feet  above  the  sea:  m  latitude  45°,  (that  of  Venice  and  South 
Europe,)  it  is  at  about  GOOO  feet. 


air,  hut  the  earth  accumalatiog  tha  beat  move  rapidly 
and  more  permanently,  it  will  communicate  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  air,  a  greater  degree  of  temperature  than 
It  would  otherwise  have :  and  from  a  well-known  law,  this 
heated  portion  of  air  would  rise,  or  ascend,  and  its  place 
would  be  supplied  with  colder  air  coming  from  a  distance, 
which  would  be  heated  in  its  turn,  and  rise^  and  so  on, 
producing  a  constant  current  upwards  of  hot  air.  Now 
this  current  would  prevent  the  clouds  passing  over  the  spot, 
from  condensing  bv  cold  into  rain,  hence  no  rain  would  f&ll 
on  the  parched  soil,  and  it  is  certain,  that  without  moisture, 
little  or  no  vegetation  can  be  produced. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  same  plain  to  consist,  instead  of 
barren  sand,  or  some  earth  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
grass,  or  moss,  or  any  verdure,  this  would  screen  the 
earth  from  the  accumulating  heat.  Little  or  no  upward 
curxent  would  arise,  clouds  would  be  condensed  m  the 
higher  regions,  and  raip  would  fall,  or  at  least,  the  vapours 
would  be  condensed  by  the  colder  vegetable  clothing,  and 
this  dew  would  ticoelerate  the  growtn  of  fresh  plants,  till 
in  time,  a  forest  might  cover  the  former  naked  expanse. 
These  trees  would  still  further  shade  the  earth,  and  pre- 
serve its  moistened  surface  ftora  evaporation,  and  would 
also  attract  moisture,  and  consequently  keep  down  the 
temperature  of  such  a  country. 

When,  however,  a  sandy  plain  is  Sunoundod  by  lofty 
mountains,  a  quantitv  of  water  is  always  collected  from 
the  atmosphere  oy. their  summits,  and  naturally  descending 
their  sides,  irrigates  the  plain  by  rivers,  which  counteract 
the  aridity  that  would  otherwise  accompany  it ;  or  if  not 
abundant  enough  to  form  rivers,  at  least  forms  sprin*^, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Oases  of  Africa.  (See  p.  39.^ 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  or  to  be  aware  of  the 
difference  of  level  of  ai^acent  countvies,  by  simple  ocular 
inspection.  A  valley  intersecting  a  plain,  is  obvious  to 
every  one  traversing  it,  but  if  a  person  ascend  a  chain  of 
hills  rising  from  a  plain,  on  descending  on  the  other  side 
he  cannot  immediately  tell  whether  he  is  come  down  to  the 
same  level  as  the  plain,  or  whether  he  is  above  or  below  it. 

We  all  know  that  the  land,  generally,  must  be  highei 
than  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  tne  sea  would  overflow  it 
and  we  know  that  the  land  is  not  equ^ly  liigh,  because 
we  see  it  shelve  down  to  the  shore  in  some  parts,  or  form 
very  steep  cliffs  in  others,  while  we  see  valleys  and  moun- 
tains varyine  it  on  all  sides.  Few  persons,  however,  are 
aware,  that  tne  difference  in  the  level  of  extensive  regions  is 
so  great,  that  whil^  the  Table-Land  of  Asia  is  raised  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  vast  extent,  of 
about  18,000  square  miles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  that  is  absolutely  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  now  known,  that  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  great 
revolutions  in  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  brought  about 
by  the  slow,  but  constant,  wearing  down  of  all  the  elevate<i 
parts,  by  the  action  of  water,  and  also  through  the  eleva- 
tion of  new  islands  and  continents  from  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  by  earthquakes];.  There  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
greater  part  of  £urope  having  been  raised  from  the  deep, 
since  the  existence  of  other  more  ancient  countries. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  a  large  tract  of  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  to  be  gradually  raised  till  it  forms  dry  land,  it  will 
for  many  ages  present  the  appearance  of  a  level  tradt  or 
plain,  and  such  is  probably  the  origin  of  most  of  thohc 
extensive  deserts,  steppes,  plains,  &c.,  which  are  fouud 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

We  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  give  a  popular  account  of 
some  of  these,  since  they  are  less  known  from  tlieir  being 
comparatively  uninhabited,  and  little  visited ;  and  the 
varieties  in  their  appearance  and  their  productions,  with 
the  few  common  points  of  resemblance,  will  afford  a  useful 
and  entertaining  lesson,  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  and  of  knowledge  which 
Physical  Geography  presents. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  plains  in  South  America, 
called 

THE  LLANOS. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lofly  range  of  mountains  in  the  province 
of  Caraccas,  there  lies  a  vast  plain,  stretching  southwards 

X  This  theory  has  been  advanced  and  maintained  by  Professor 
Lyell,  in  his  recent  work,  Principles  of  Geology,  with  such  power  of 
reasoning  and  extent  of  knowledge  as  will,  we  are  convinced,  cause 
a  new  epoch  in  the  science  of  Geology.  We  may  here,  once  for  all, 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  that  work,  for  many  of  the  princi- 
ples &nd  facts  in  any  way  connected  with  that  science  which  haVQ 
appeared  in  the  Supplemerts  of  this  Magaiine, 
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iar  befond  the  Umita  of  the  viiible  horUon.  The  coatraat 
presented  on  leaving  the  fertile,  undulitinff  valleya  of 
tliat  rounlry,  and  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tacaragua, 
dotted  over  with  island*  coTered  vjth  lusuriant  vegetation, 
is  indescribable.  The  trarcUer  quits  a  beautiful  tract, 
covered  nilh  the  palms,  sugar-canes,  &c.,  of  a  tropical 
land,  to  enter  on  a  barren  desert  No  hill,  no  elevation, 
disturbs  the  monotony  of  the  scene,  except  here  and  there 
flat  banii,  so  called  by  the  natives,  raised  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  general  level,  but,  from  tbeir  slight  elevation 
nud  Ihoir  great  extent,  hardly  distinguishable.  These  are 
Eomctimcs  two  hundred  square  milte  in  extent,  and  appear 
like  islands  in  a  wavelesB  sea. 

That  this  plain  was  once  the  bottom  of  on  ocean, 
is  oonclusive  evidence,  from  those  facts  which  speak 
decisively  than  any  historic  human  records ;  and  at 
time  the  bonis  formed  shoals  analogous  to  those  I: 
vrescnt  seas.  The  observant  and  scientific  traveller  boa 
tiii  imagination  carried  back  to  this  primeval  period,  by 
an  opiicfd  illusion  presented  to  his  view.  When  at  ni^ht 
the  eye  ranees  over  the  level  tract  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
riiiion,  the  level  line  which  forms  the  horizon  reminds  him 
of  that  of  a  tranquil  ocean',  and  the  stars  as  they  rise  or  set, 
are  absolutely  reflected  in  the  stratum  of  air  that  lies  on  the 
eartb,  as  if  seen  in  real  water.  This  phenomenon  arises 
ttoia  the  Mme  causes  ichich  produce  the  miraae  of  the 
dpsert,  in  day  time  ;  that  illusion  which  mocks  the  thirsty 
and  foiuting  traveller  witli  the  appearance  of  lakes  of 
waleri  when  Journeying  over  hot  sandy  plains,  • 

But  the  real  ocean,  with  its  associations,  is  a  pleasing, 
though  sublime  object,  while  the  "  Llanos"  of  Soutk 
America  lie  stretched  out  before  the  eye,  like  the  naked 
ru.':ky  crust  of  a  worn-out  planet.  The  interest  they  excite 
is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  arises  only  from  their  natural 
history.  Unlike  the  deserts  of  Africa,  they  contain  no  Oiuei 
to  recall  tlie  mind  to  earlier  races  of  inhabitants;  no  car^'ed 
monuments,  no  ruins,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  past  age  of 
glory  and  renown ;  no  fhiit-treei  run  wild,  to  indicate  that 
the  diligence  of  past  generations  was  exerted  to  provide 
Ibod  for  their  population.  This  portion  of  our  globe  seems 
estranged  from  all  human  interest ;  a  wild  arena  for 
unfettered  animal  and  vegetable  existence. 

The  Llanus  extend  from  the  mountains  on  the  coast  of 
Caraccas  to  the  forests  of  Guayana ;  liom  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Mcrida  to  the  great  Delta  of  the  Orinoco  ; 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  they  strelch,  like  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  from  the  river*  Meta  and  Nicbada,  to  the  unfre- 
quented sources  of  the  Guaviore,  comprising  a  surface  of 
about  sixteen  thousand  snuare  miles.  Though  thus  close 
to  the  equator,  yet,  from  the  physical  geography  of  this 
continent,  they  do  not  resemble  the  Sahara  of  Africa  in 
ronstaiit  barrenness,  but,  during  one  half  of  the  year,  are 
<-(itcreit  with  grass,  like  the  Pampas  of  Bucnus  Aires,  or 
the  Table-Lands  of  central  Asia. 

The  causes  of  the  lower  temperature  and  greater  mois- 
ture of  the  climate  of  equinoctial  America,  compared  with 
that  of  Africa,  are  to  be  found  in  the  peculinr  form  of  this 
part  of  the  globe.  Narrow,  and  much  indented  with  seas 
and  bays  within  the  northern  tropic,  it  presents  hut  a  com- 
paratively small  surface  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays; 
while  the  great  expanse  towards  the  North  Pole :  an  open 
ocean,  over  which  the  tropical  winds  come ;  the  llalness  of 
the  eastern  coast;  the  stream  of  cold  sea-water  which 
Hows  from  Terra  del  Fuego  along  the  Peruvian  coast ;  the 
number  of  mountain-chains  rearing  their  snow-covered 
summits  for  above  the  clouds ;  the  multitude  of 


"  That  this  effect  of  resemblance  to  a  tea  ia  nol  eiageerated,  a 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  Captain  Hall,  wlien  spEatlni;  of  another 
eitensive  pUin,— a  very  conclusive  »ulhoriiy  on  many  subjects. 

"  Some  of  ihtwe  Bin°ular  place?"  (tbe  prairies  on  llie  batiks  of  the 
RlUwaippi,)  are  nearly  letel,  othen  h«ve  a  gently  swelling  or  roll- 
ing surface.  Tlie  grand  prairie  of  ihe  Illinai}  has  ipecimea;  of  balh 
kkidA,  but  its  general  chnrBcter  Is  level,  with  a  few  clumps  of  trees, 
and  the<e  far  between.  The  resemblance  lo  the  sea  which  some  of 
the  praines  exhibited  was  really  most  singular.    There  h  one  spot  in 

C articular,  near  (he  middle  of  Ihe  grand  piairie,  where  the  ground 
appened  to  be  of  a  rolling  character,  «nd  where,  eicepting  in  the 
atlicla  of  colour, — and  that  was  nol  widely  clifferent  from  the  tinge 
of  some  seas,— Ihe  similarity  was  so  striking  that  I  almost  foriol 

«b ere  I  was.     This  deception  wa*  hPighlened  by  

Hhicli  I  had  often  heard  mentioned,  but  the  force  of  which 
l^ut  a,  seaman  could  fully  etlimate ;  I  mean  Ihe  appearance  of  Ihe 
■li'tant  in*uUled  trees  as  they  rose  above  Ihe  honion,  or  receded 
fruiii  our  view :  they  were  so  exactly  like  strange  sails  heavinc  in 
sIkIii.  that  I  am  sure  if  Iwo  or  three  sailors  had  t>een  present  they 
would  alinon  bare  agreed  as  to  what  canvass  these  magical  vaaseli 
w«r«  carnriag.— Tranls  tit  ff«rlk  il«urica,  v«l>  Ui, 


riven ;  impenetrable  fbrests,  occupying  Ihe  equatorial 
regions  where  the  land  is  most  extended  ;  all  concur  to 
keep  down  the  heat  and  aridity  of  America,  compared 
with  the  African  peninsula,  which  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  it  in  all  ttifse  characteristics.  These  peculiarities  are 
sufficient  to  explain,  why  Africa  and  South  America  pre- 
sent the  most  opposite  character  of  climates,  and  the  most 
different  features  of  vegetation. 

Tiiough  Hie  Llanos  ore  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
fertile  earth,  and  are  periodically  flooded  by  rains,  to  that 
they  are  decorated  with  luxuriant  verdure ;  yet  the  neigh- 
bouring native  tribes  have  never  been  enticed  to  leave  the 
lovely  valleys  of  the  Caraocas  and  tbe  coast,  or  the  shore! 
of  the  Orinoco,  to  settle  in  these  wastes.  On  tbe  first 
arrival  of  European  and  African  settlers,  these  deserts 
were  found  nearly  destitute  of  inbabitntits.  The  Llanos 
are  now  especially  appropriated  to  rearing  cattle,  though 
the  management  of  animals  yielding  milk  fit  for  human 
food  was  unknown  to  all  the  aborigines  of  tbe  new 
continent. 

Two  kinds  of  native  cattle  pasture  in  the  grass-ploins  of 
West  Canada  as  well  as  in  Mexico:  the  long-homeil 
mouHon,  the  original  stem  of  the  sheep,  abounds  on  the 
dry,  naked,  calcareous  roi'ks  of  California  ;  and  the  caracl- 
like  vikunnas,  alpacas,  and  llamas,  are  peculiar  to  the 
southern  conlinent.  Except  the  last,  all  these  useful 
animals  have  presencd  their  natural  freedom  for  thousands 
of  years,  the  employment  of  milk  and  cheese  as  articles 
of  food,  like  the  culture  of  farinaceous  grasses,  being  a 
characteristic  distinction  of  the  people  of  the  old  woiM. 

Since,  therefiiro.  as  it  appears,  the  shepherd's  life,  that 
beneficial  middle -state  which  fixes  the  wandering  hunter- 
tnbcH  to  the  meadows,  and  prepares  them  for  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  was  unknown  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
America,  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  absence  of 
pupulation  in  the  Llanos,  on  their  first  discovery  by 
Europeans,  must  be  attributed.  Hence  appears  also  a 
variety  of  animal  forms  which  have  remained  in  a  state 
of  nature,  uncontrolled  by  the  presence  of  man. 


Each  continent  of  tbe  globe  has  animals  peculiar  lo  it; 
many  are  only  different  tpecieM  of  genera  found  elsewhere ; 
but  there  are  many  genera  of  animals  peculiar  to  South 
America;  though  these  are  not  se strikingly  different  from 
the  animals  of  the  old  world,  as  thoso  of  New  Holland  are 
from  the  animals'uf  all  tbe  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  Llanos  are  found,  the  agouti,  of  the  same  order 
the  guinea-pig.  rabbit,  porcupine,  &c. ;  it  is  about  the 

!e  of  a  hare,  and  has  many  of  its  habits.    The  armadillo, 

singular  animal,  having  a  scaly  hard  shell,  which  is 


flexible  enough  to  give  full  scope  to  its  motions,  and  is  yet 
a  secure  defence  from  most  enemies,  belongs  to  the  same 
order  a'^  the  sloth,  the  ant-eater.  &c.,  ami  lives  on  vegetable 
foo>Laiidburrows  in  the  ground.  The  chiguire  at  capybara, 
another  animal  of  the  guinea-pig  tribe,  and  the  largest 
known:  live*  in  herds  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  feeds  on 
fish  and  fruits.  The  ehinchc,  a  species  of  marten,  like  our 
European  pole-cat,  possesses,  but  In  a  much  greater 
degree,  the  power  of  defending  itself,  by  emitting  on 
odour,  so  intolerable,  as  seriously  to  affect  men  or  animals 
exposed  to  it.  Another,  the  mariputa,  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  Iho  Orinoco,  is  protected  from  the  jaguar,  its 
chief  enemy,  by  the  virulence  and  fiEtidness  of  the 
eltluvia  which  it  emits. 

Of  the  more  formidable  animals,  the  puma,  or  American 
Uon,  must  be  menlionvd  flrst;  but  both  this,  and  tba 
133—8 
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JKgDar,  aiul  other  allied  Rpeeies,  are  well  known  to  Euro- 

Cis,  from  being  seen  in  mmt  menaf^riea.    These  are 
a  few  of  the  multitude  of  living  creaturw  that  swarm 
gn  thcEG  plains. 

Nearly  uninhabitable  except  to  such  animals,  these 
plain*  would  never  have  arreated  the  stens  of  those  tribes 
whtv  Indian-like,  prefer  vegetable  food,  were  not  the 
Afnurt'tfa,  or  Fan-palm,  found  scattered  over  them  here  and 
there.  The  benblttii  of  this  important  plant  ere  widely 
known:  the  stem  attains  a  height  of  five  and  twenty  f^ei, 
iifabout  120  or  ISO  years,  sod  they  form  lovely  groups  of 
brilliant  greMi  in  moist  ipota,  something  as  our  alders  do. 
Tb»y  preserve  by  their  shade  the  humidity  of  the  ground, 
and  hence  the  Indians  maintain,  that  the  Maurifia  myste- 
riously attracts  water  to  its  roots*. 


This  tree  alone  supports  tha  unsubdued  nation  of  the 
Guaraunes,  who  dwell  near  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco. 
Ttioy  suspend  mats  made  of  tbe  stalks  of  the  leaves  with 
tlieat  skill  from  stem  to  stam;  and  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  Dcltat  is  overflowed,  they  reside  entirely  in  the 
trees  by  means  of  theae  matS)  as  completely  as  if  they 
were  apca.  Those  hanging  huts  are  partly  covered  over 
with  clay :  tbe  fires  for  domestic  purposes  are  lighted  on 
tlie  lower  story,  which  is  always  damp  from  the  subjacent 
water,  and  tlic  traveller  by  ni^ht,  in  sailing  along  the  river, 
sees  the  llameii  in  rows,  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  the  air. 

But  besides  a  secure  dwelling,  the  Mauritia  affords 
them  food  also ;  before  the  blossoms^  of  the  male  tree  burst 
their  (lalicate  ipatkes,  or  sheaths,  and  at  that  period  alone, 
ttie  pith  of  the  stem  contains  a  saco-like  kind  of  meal, 
which,  like  Cassava,  is  dried  in  thin  cakes.  Tbe  sap, 
when  fermented,  becomes  a  sweet,  intoxicating  wine;  the 
fruit,  which  is  reddish,  resembles  a  pine-cone  in  form,  and 
afFordt,  like  the  Pisang,  and  most  fruits  of  the  tropics,  a 
varied  nourishment  in  its  different  stages.     Thus  we  '    ' 


•  By  an  aralogous  fallacy,  iniiUking  cause  and , ,  ,._ 

test  againrt  Ihe  destroying  of  inikta  ;  becauK  Uiey  »«»  the  la|unes 
dry  up  when  ihtst  reptiles  are  « moved.    The  Maur"*  '>■-—  "-i- 


they  prcK 
e  la|unes 
rivet  only 
toe  itagnaat 


he  aerpeou  only  fceqi 

rintolh»Kibyse> 
the  plain  iliroupih 
mm  the  name  of  the  Ci  reek  letter  D, 


1  When  a  river  . 

caTed'the'lJdln'of 
which  b  of  a  trianj, 

t  Many  Palnu  are  what  botauiaU  term  dirfifut;  that  is,  have  the 
male  and  female  flowen  diitinct  from  each  other,  on  sepuate  plants. 


in  the  lowest  scale  of  human  cultivation,  • 
dependent  on  a  single  plant,  as  certain  insects 
to  one  part  of  a  ftower. 

The  discovery  of  the  New  Worid  bytbe  Europeans,  has. 
of  course,  altered  this  scene;  and  these  plains  are  now 
bevome  inhabited.  Towns  are  built,  here  and  there,  od 
the  banks  of  the  river«,  for  the  sake  of  facilitatinR  th« 
intercourse  between  the  coast  and  Guayaua.  while  otherft 
in  the  interior,  are  the  abodes  of  families  who  rear  c«tlle^ 
as  is  now  every  where  done  on  these  boundless  waslea. 
These  villages,  for  they  deserve  no  higher  denominatioD. 
lie  sometimes  several  aays'  journeys  apart,  and  consist  of 
rude  huts,  constructed  of  stakes  and  reeds  woven  together, 
and  coveted  with  hides.  Horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  left  to 
run  wild,  in  innumerable  troops},  roam  over  the  eteppas. 
The  incredible  multiplication  of  these  animals,  since  their 
introduction  from  the  Old  World,  is  the  more  astonishing. 
when  the  manifold  dangers  and  privations  to  which  thef 
are  exposed  in  that  country,  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Whin  the  vertical  rays  of  the  ever-cloudless  sun  bavtt 
withered  up  the  grass  to  dust,  the  hardened  earth  opena  u 
if  shaken  by  an  eartluiuake.  If  the  surface  is  then  acted 
on  by  opposing  currents  of  air,  a  singular  appearance  ia 
presented  on  the  plain.  Funnel-Bhaped  clouds  of  sand  riae 
from  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  vortei,  analogous  (o 
the  water-spouts  so  formidable  to  the  mariner  on  the  ocean ; 
a  troubled  straw-coloured  light  is  thrown  from  the  sky, 
which  seems  as  if  it  bad  come  down  nearer  the  earth;  the 
horizon  appears  to  approach,  and  contributes  still  more  to 
bewilder  the  traveller,  caught  in  this  commotion :  the  air, 
filled  with  sand,  augments  the  usual  heat,  the  east  wind 
comes,  heated  by  contact  with  the  glowing  earth,  and 
brings  any  thing  but  refreshment  ||.  The  small  pools  of 
water,  hitherto  protected  from  evaporation  by  (he  shade  of 
tbe  Fan-palm,  are  at  length  dried  up ;  as,  in  the  north, 
animals  become  torpid  from  excess  of  cold,  -here  the  con- 
trary cause  produces  a  similar  effect,  and  the  crocodile 
and  the  boa  lie  buried  deep  in  the  hardened  earth.  Here, 
also,  the  deceitful  mirage  allures  the  beguiled  wanderer  ■ 
the  horses  and  cattle,  tormented  with  burning  thirst,  and 
bewildered  by  the  clouds  of  sand,  run  around  neighing 
and  bellowing  with  outstretched  necks,  snuffing  the  wind, 
to  detect,  by  the  slightest  moisture  in  the  current,  some 
distant  pool,  which  has  escaped  the  effects  of  the  lieat. 
The  mules,  with  more  apparent  foresight,  seek  alleviatioD 
from  the  Afelon-Cacttu.wliich  contains  a  juicy  and  refresh 


ing  interior  beneath  its  hard  and  prickly  bark ;  they  strike 
aside  the  prickles  with  their  fore-foot,  and  then  witu  great 

i  It  has  been  computed  thai  1,300,000  oien,  ISO.OOO  horses,  and 
90,000  mules,  wander  at  large  in  the  plaina  north  of  the  Orinoco  : 
and  in  the  Pampas  that  there  are  13,000,000  callle  and  3,000,000 
bona  ;— all  the»  tprang  from  the  few  individuals  carri 
the  Spauiardson  theii  firsttettliDi!  The  homed  Cattle  i 
pally  valuable  for  their  hida  and  tallow;  800.000  nt  ai 
ported  froro  Buenoa  Aim  and  Monte  Video  alone. 

H  Theac  clouds  of  duit  are  eapecially  frequent  in  tha 
sandy  plaine,  between  Amolape  and   Coquimbo  ;  they 


Whi 


y  fatal  I 


vellerg. 


if  not 


ru.?iT«; 


Duld  be 


voided  when  seen  approaching. 


_,  ._  alao,  the  analoEJ  between  the 

oeean  ol  air  ana  uie  ocean  of  water  ia  preserved  ;  in  the  latter,  f  mall 
alreams,  in  which  the  rippline  is  distinctly  audible,  are  often  ob- 
served durioE  a  dead  calm,    £lectiidt]r  is  the  primary  canse  of  all 
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precaution  apply  their  mouth  to  the  plant.'  But  so  for- 
midable are  the  guards  with  which  nature  has  furnished  this 
resen^oir,  that  animals  are  often  seen  lamed  in  the  hoof 
irom  this  cause. 

When  night  comes  on  after  the  burning  day,  and  brings 
a  diminution  of  temperatufe,  the  persecuted  animals  are 
not  allowed  to  ei^oy  this  alleviation ;  enormous  bats  attack 
them  during  sleep,  and  suck  their  blood,  or  hang  to 
their  coats  and  form  wounds,  in  which  mosquitos,  ^ad-Hies, 
and  a  multitude  of  insects,  deposit  their  eggs,  ana  convert 
them  into  festering  sores.  Thus,  during  the  dry  season, 
the  larger  quadrupeds  lead  a  life  of  ceaseless  misery  in 
these  regions. 

On  the  approacn  of  the  rainy  season,  the  whole  scene  is 
quickly  and  strangely  changed :  the  deep-blue  of  the  ever- 
cloudless  sky  becomes  lighter ;  at  night,  the  black  spot  in 
the  glorious  southern  constellation  of  the  cross  is  mirdly 
perceivable:  the  soft  phosphorescent  glimmer  of  the 
inagellanic  clouds  is  extinguished,  and  even  the  vertical 
stars  of  the  eagle  and  ophiuchus,  shine  with  a  tremidous 
and  less  planet-like  light*.  A  few  solitary  clouds  first 
appear,  like  distant  mountains  in  the  south;  vapours 
spread  themselves  like  veils  across  the  zenith,  ana  the 
distant  thunder  announces  th9  approach  of  the  refreshing 
rain. 

Scarcely  is  the  surface  of  the  earth  moistened,  when  the 
reeking  grounds  are  overspr^id  with  Kyllingia,  Paspalum, 
and  other  sedges  and  grasses ;  herbaceous  AlimoscR  unfold 
their  leaves,  and,  together  with  the  early  song  of  birds,  and 
the  opening  flowers  of  the  water-plants,  salute  the  rising 
sun.  The  horses  and  cattle  now  revel  in  the  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  existence,  though  the  beautiful  spotted  jaguar 
lurks  in  the  tall  herbage,  and  darts,  like  the  eastern  tiger, 
on  the  unwary  animal. 

According  to  the  natives,  the  moistened  shores  of  the 
ponds  are  occasionally  seen  to  rise  and  break  into  clods, 
which  are  cast,  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  mud-volcano, 
into  the  air.  The  prudent  spectator,  aware  of  the  cause, 
hastens  from  the  place;  for  a  gigantic  water-snake  or  a 
fearful  crocodile  rises  from  the  pi^  aroused  from  their  torpor 
by  the  first  gush  of  rain. 

By  degrees,  the  rivers  which  form  the  southern  boundary 
to  the  plains,  the  Arauca,  the  Apur6,  and  the  Payara, 
overflow  their  banks,  and  the  same  animals  which,  in  the 
preceding  half  year,  fainted  from  thirst  on  the  parched  and 
burning  soil,  are  now  compelled  to  live  as  amphibious: 
one  part  of  the  steppes  becomes  a  vast  lake,  navigable  for 
large  vessels,  which  can  sail  ten  or  twelve  miles  together, 
straight  across  the  country.  The  mares  withdraw  with 
their  fbals  to  the  higher  banks,  which  aguin  resume  their 
character  of  islands;  but  with  each  day  these  dry  spots 
diminish,  and  at  last,  from  want  of  pasture,  the  crowded 
horses  are  seen  swimming  about  for  hours  together,  seeking 
a  scanty  food  from  the  flowering  grasses  which  still  rear 
their  heads  above  the  brown  turbid  waters.  Many  foals 
aro  drowned  in  consequence,  and  many  are  seized  by 
crocodiles,  or  struck  and  disabled  by  their  serrated  tails : 
not  unfrequently  cattle  and  horses  are  afterwards  seen, 
who  have  escaped  from  these  monsters,  and  carry  on  their 
limbs  tlie  marks  of  the  sharp  teeth  of  these  blood-thirsty 
lizards. 

This  appearance  reminds  the  thoughtful  observer  of  the 
power  of  conforming  with  exterior  circumstances  with 
whicJi  Nature  has  endowed,  in  common  with  man,  certain 
species,  both  of  animals  and  plants.  The  horse  and  the  ox, 
like  the  farinaceous  grasses,  have  been  carried  by  him  over 
the  whole  earth ;  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Plata,  from  the 

*  These  various  appearances  are  the  results  of  increasing  moisture 
in  llie  air,  and  therefore  precede  the  rain.  The  drier  the  atmosphere, 
the  deeper  the  blue  of  the  sky ;  hence,  the  intense  azure  of  tliat  of 
tropical  climates.  English  travellers  are  even  struck  with  the  great 
difference  between  their  native  sky  and  that  of  Italy  in  this  respect. 
An  instrument  has  been  contrived  bv  which  the  depth  of  blue  has 
been  measured,  and  meteorological  observatitms  are  made  with  it;  it 
i.s  called  a  Cyanometer,  (blue  measurer. )  As  the  moisture  increases, 
di-^taat  objects  become  more  obscure  and  faint ;  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  therefore,  are  not  so  bright.  The  spot  in  the  Cross  is  an 
aunronomical  phenomenon  on  which  scientinc  men  are  not  agreed; 
it  appears  much  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  sky,  and,  therefore,  just 
the  reverse  of  those  apparent  clusters  of  stars  which  compose  what 
are  called  Nebule,  tne  Milky-way,  and  the  Magellanic  clouds. 
Mo<st  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  Capt.  Hall's  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  effects  of  seeing  the  constellations  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, OS  they  CTadually  rise  above  the  horizon,  in  sailing;  and 
especially  the  feelings  excited  by  the  Cross,  the  sign  of  our  salvation, 
planted  by  (jod  in  the  heavens  as  a  beacon  to  man. — See  Saturday 
Hagaiine,  Vol.  lil«y  p*  139. 


African  Coast  to  the  Plains  of  Antisana,  which  are  higher 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  the  summit  of  the  Peak  c^ 
Teneriffet.  Here  the  northern  Birch,  there  the  Date* 
Palm,  affords  a  shelter  from  the  noon-day  sun  to  the 
animals  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  same  genus 
which,  in  North-eastern  Europe,  combats  with  wolves  and 
bears,  is  exposed  in  another  hemisphere  to  the  attacks  of 
tigers  and  crocodiles ! 

But  it  is  not  only  from  these  enemies  that  the  herds  and 
troops  of  cattle  and  horses  aro  exposed  to  danger,  they 
have  a  fearful  foe  among  the  fish.  The  stagnant  lakes  of 
Bera  and  Bastro  are  filled  with  innumerable  electnc  eehX^ 
which  possess  the  power,  at  pleasure,  of  sending  a  very 
powerftU  shock  fh)m  any  part  of  their  slimy  yellow-fipotted 
bodies ;  they  are  five  or  six  fpet  long,  and  possess  this  ex- 
traordinary faculty  in  sufficient  ]X)wer  to  kill  the  largest 
animals  if  they  can  discharge  their  organs  at  once,  and  in 
the  most  favourable  direction.  At  one  time  they  existed 
in  such  numliers  in  one  of  the  water-courses  of  the  road 
from  Urituca,  that  every  year  many  horses,  stunned  by 
their  shocks,  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  ford.  All  other 
fish  fly  the  neighbourhood  of  this  formidable  eel ;  and  the 
angler,  on  the  bank,  is  often  startled  by  a  shock  conveyed 
to  him  idong  his  moistened  line  $. 


Trb  comparative  efficiency  of  the  deserts  and  stepper  of 
the  globe,  as  barriers  between  the  adjoining  countries,*  is 
proved  by  the  great  difference  which  exists  in  the  physical 
and  moral  characters  of  these  contiguous  lands. 

Africa's  northern  deserts  separate  the  two  great  human 
races,  which,  originating  from  a  common  home,  have  long 
been  at  variance,  and  whose  discord  has  been  the  subject 
of  mythologv,  under  the  fabled  strife  of  Osiris  and  Typhon# 
North  of  Mount  Atlas  dwell  the  smooth,  long-haired  people, 
of  tawny  complexion  and  Caucasian  features;  southwards, 
on  the  contrary,  from  Senegal  towards  Soudan,  Negroes 
alone  are  found,  in  various  stages  of  improvement. 

In. middle  Asia,  the  steppes  of  Mongolia  divide  Siberian 
barbarism  from  the  earliest  seat  of  human  cultivation  in 
the  Indian  peninsula. 

In  South  America,  the  Llanos  and  Pampas  limit  tho 
extent  of  European  half>civilization,  which  has  more 
recently  been  introduced  there.  North,  between  the  moun- 
tain-chains of  Venezuela  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  thriving 
towns  and  cheerful  villages  crowd  on  each  other,  and  a  ^ 
taste  for  the  arts  and  intellectual  improvement,  as  well  as 
their  necessary  result,  the  noble  zeal  for  civil  freedom,  are 
now  aroused.  Towards  the  soutli,  a  gloomy  wilderness 
surrounds  the  steppes ;  forests  thousands  of  years  old,  an 
impenetrable  thicket,  fill  the  marshy  territory  between  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon ;  mighty  masses  of  granite  nar- 
row the  bed  of  the  foaming  streams ;  mountain  and  forest 
re-echo  the  thunder  of  the  cataract,  combined  with  the 
roar  of  the  tiger  and  the  dead  howl  of  the  bearded  ape. 
Where  the  shallower  waters  leave  a  sand-bank  dry,  the 
body  of  the  lurking  crocodile  is  seen  lying,  its  jaws  opened 
to  seize  its  prey,  and  so  motionless  that  it  is  often  covered 
with  birds,  who  perch  on  it.  The  spotted  boa,  with  his  tail 
wound  round  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  his  long  body  doubled 
together,  watches  the  opportunity  and  darts  on  some  young 
bull,  or  a  more  feeble  deer,  as  it  approaches  the  bank,  and, 
after  smearing  the  body  with  its  venomous  saliva,  sucks  it 
in  slowly  and  with  effort  through  its  distended  throat  and 
neck  I ;  and  then  lies  for  weeks  overcome  with  the  mass 
of  food,  till  it  is  digested,  and  hunger  again  compels  it 
to  seek  a  new  meal. 

t  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  hence  so  much  diminished  on 
these  plains,  that  when  the  wild  cattle  arc  baited  by  hounds,  blood 
issues  from  their  nose  and  mouth. 

X  GymnotuB  EUctricus',  it  belongs  to  a  very  different  section  of 
the  class,  to  that  of  the  eel  (Muntna)  properly  so  called.— See 
Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  144. 

§  The  identity  of  Voltaism,  or  Galvanism,  and  electricity  is  well 
known,  the  action  of  the  former  si)ecies  of  these  two  divisions,  is 
supposed  to  exist,  in  a  latent  state,  in  all  organized  matter,  where 
dissimilarly  constituted  parts  are  in  contact,  and  appears  to  be 
intimately  e<mnected  with  the  phenomenon  of  vitality,  as  well  as 
with  almost  every  one  of  the  physical  world. 

II  The  saliva  with  which  this  serpent  covers  its  victim  accelerates 
putrefaction,  the  muscular  part  becomes  softene(l  like  ielly,  and 
enables  the  reptHe  to  swallow  whole  limbs  at  a  time.  When  swim- 
ming in  the  Orinoco,  they  raise  their  head  above  the  water  like  a 
dog :  they  occasionally  attain  a  length  of  forty-iive  feet  as  it  is  said, 
but  the  largest  skin  ever  brought  to  Europe  has  not  exceeded  two  and 
twenty.  Ihe  American  serpent  (a  python,^  is  a  distinct  ip«ci«t 
from  the  East  Indiaot   . 
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Various  races  of  natives  inhabit  this  grand  and  wild 
scenery,  separated  by  a  decided  difference  of  language. 
Some  lead  a  wandering  life,  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and 
living  on  anU,  gums,  and  even  earth,  like  the  Otomaks 
and  Jaruren,  the  outcasts  as  it  were  of  mankind. 

While  the  Orinoco  and  the  Meta  flow  between  their 
banks,  these  tribes  live  on  fish  and  turtle;  they  kill  the 
former  by  arrows  when  they  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  their  weapon  for  this  chase.  As 
soon  as  the  river  begins  to  rise,  the  fishery  ceases,  and 
during  the  floods,  which  last  two  or  three  months,  these 
Otomaks  consume  enormous  quantities  of  earth  as  food ; 
large  stores  are  kept  in  their  huts,  ready  prepared  by 
baking,  in  pyramidal  heaps  of  balls*;  and  the  Missionaries 
state*  that  one  man  will  eat  from  tliree  quarters  to  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  it  in  a  day.  According  to  their  own 
avowal,  this  clay  is  their  principal  feed  during  the  rainy 
season,  occasionally  adding  a  lizard  or  a  small  fish  if  they 
can  obtain  either,  or  a  fern-root ;  but  they  are  so  fond  of 
this  strange  diet,  that,  even  during  the  dry  season,  when 
they  have  an  ample  supply  of  fish,  they  daily  swallow  some 
of  the  clay  after  a  repast,  by  way  of  a  treat  They  are  of 
a  dark  copper  complexion,  with  disagreeable  Tartarian 
features,  robust,  but  not  with  prominent  bellies,  as  most 
savages,  and  they  appear  to  undergo  little  diminution  in 
llesh  during  the  season  of  their  earth- diet,  nor  does  their 
health  appear  at  all  injured  by  itt. 

Other  tribes,  like  the  Maquiritars  and  the  Makes,  are 
more  cultivated,  consume  fruits  raised  by  themselves,  and 
have  fixed  abodes  in  consequence.  But  large  portions  of 
territory  between  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Atabapo,  are 
tenanted  only  by  the  tapir  and  the  gregarious  species  of 
apes ;  yet  in  these  deserted  plains,  images  carved  in  the 
rocks,  show  that  at  some  former  period  they  were  the 
abodes  of  more  cultivated  races  than  any  now  bordering  on 
them,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of 
human  existence^  and  .quite  incapable  of  executing  any 
such  sculptures. 

Among  the  present  degraded  races,  the  most  violent  pas- 
sions, as  might  be  expected,  reign  without  control.  Whole 
races  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  and  others  more 
skilled  than  all  civilized  mankind  ever  are  in  the  knowledge 
of  vegetable  poisons,  have  their  thumb-nail  dipped  in  a 
most  violent  onej,  always  ready  to  inflict  tlie  mortal  wound 
on  any  enemy  wnom  they  can  surprise.  The  weaker  tribes, 
when  migrating,  are  compelled,  for  self-preservation,  to 
obliterate  with  care  their  footmarks,  in  order  to  foil  their 
relentless  and  ingenious  pursuers. 

THE  PAMPAS. 

South  America  contains  another  plain  three  times  as 
extensive  as  the  Llanos,  if  not  so  interesting  from  its 
productions.    This  plain,  called  the  Pampas^  lies  on  the 

•  "  On  the  6th  of  June,  1800,  on  our  return  from  the  Rio  Negro, 
when  we  descended  the  Orinoco,  we  passed  a  day  in  a  mission 
inhabited  by  the  earth-eating  Otomaks ;  the  village  was  called  La 
Conception  di  Uranua,  and  was  picturesquely  situated  against  a 
granite  rock.  The  earth  which  this  people  devour  is  an  unctuous 
mild  clay,  true  potters'-earth,  coloured  yellowish-gray  by  a  little 
oxide  of  iron ;  it  is  carefully  selected  for  use,  and  is  found  on  some 
banks  on  the  shores  of  the  Orinoco  and  Meta.  They  distinguish  one 
kind  of  earth  from  another  by  the  taste,  for  all  clay  is  not  equally 
agreeable  to  them  :  they  knead  the  earth  into  balls  of  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  toast  these  before  a  slow  fire  till  the 
outside  becomes  reddish  ;  when  wanted  they  are  again  softened  in 
water.  These  Indians  arc  very  wild,  and  averse  from  all  agriculture : 
it  is  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  farthest  nations  of  the 
Orinoco,  in  desi^ating  any  thing  very  filthy,  to  say,  *  so  dirty  that 
the  Otomaks  eat  it.' " — Humboldt. 

t  To  the  physiological  question,  whether,  or  in  what  way,  this 
simple  earth  can  supply  the  place  of  food,  there  is,  at  present,  no 
decifleJ  satisfactory  answer,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  every 
whero  within  the  Tropics,  men  have  a  singular  and  unconquerable 
ciaviog  for  swallowing'earth  at  times.  The  Indian  women  engaged 
in  the  potteries  on  the  Magdalena,  often  eat  a  portion  of  the  clay  on 
which  they  are  at  work,  but  all  except  the  Otomaks  suffer  in  their 
health  severely,  by  the  indulgence  of  this  propensity.  The  negroes 
brought  to  the  West  Indies  during  the  prevalence  of  the  slave-trade, 
always  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  kind  of  clay,  similar  to  what,  as 
they  said,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  eat  with  impunity  in  their 
own  country :  but  the  practice  was  forbidden,  from  finding  that  they 
were  injured  by  it,  and  the  earth  was  consequently  only  sold  secretly 
in  the  markets.  According  to  the  accounts  of  different  travellers,  a 
similar  taste  is  found  in  many  parts  of  tropical  countries. 

t  Titi^  poison  is  called  curare,  and  is  obtained  from  an  unknown 
pl<iut,  but  belonging  to  a  ^enus  which  is  very  poisonous;  the  single 
s«cd  of  one  specif  is  sufficient  to  kill  twsnty  penoai. 


eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  and  extends  from  their  foot  to 
the  Atlantic.  Captain  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  who  journeyed  over 
this  immense  expanse  in  1825,  has  given  the  latest,  and 
hy  far  the  most  interesting  account  of  it ;  and  from  his 
work  we  shall  principally  take  our  notice. 

The  Pampas  are  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  breadth ; 
and  in  the  same  latitude,  that  of  Buenos  Aires,  are  divided 
into  three  very  distinct  regions.  On  leaving  Buenos  Aires, 
the  earth  for  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  is  clothed 
with  large  thistles  and  clover ;  for  the  next  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  the  plain  presents  nothing  but  long  grass,  and 
the  remainder,  to  tlie  base  of  the  Cordillera,  is  covered  with 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs;  the  two  latter  divisiona  are 
little  changed  durine  the  year,  the  grass  only  becoming 
more  brown  from  the  summer-heats,  but  the  district  of 
thistles  varies  in  a  singular  manner.  In  winter,  the 
country  looks  like  a  vast  turnip-field,  the  clover  is  luxu- 
riant, and  the  herds  of  wild  cattle  grazing  in  unrestrained 
liberty,  present  a  beautiful  scene.  The  clove/  disappears 
as  spring  advances,  the  thistles  gain  the  ascendancy,  and 
attain  an  altitude  of  ten  or  eleven  feet;  forming  a 
forest  impenetrable  to  man  or,  beast  by  their  strong  and 
prickly  stems  and  leaves;  the  road  through  them  is 
hemmed  in  on  each  side,  cutting  off  all  view,  and  so  rapid 
is  the  growth,  and  so  effectual  the  bai'rier,  that  Captawi 
Head  says,  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  army  might  be 
completely  surrounded  by  them  and  imprisoned,  betui-e  it 
could  escape.  Dried  and  withered  by  the  increasing  heat,, 
this  forest  yields  at  last  to  the  periodical  hurricanes  that 
sweep  over  the  plains;  it  lies  strewed  along,  fertihzing  tiie 
soil  anew  by  its  decay,  and  the  succession  is  renewed  by 
the  re-appearance  of  the  clover-crop. 

The  grass  and  woody  regions,  though  less  varied,  are 
not  less  beautiful ;  the  former  seems  to  be  without  a  x^ced, 
and  in  the  latter  such  order  exists  in  the  growth  of  ^he 
trees,  that  a  rider  may  gallop  between  them  in  every 
direction. 

The  climate  of  the  Pampas,  like  that  of  all  continents,  is 
varied  by  intense  heat  during  the  summer,  while  the  winter 
is  about  as  cold  as  November  in  our  latitude ;  but  the  effects 
occasioned  by  the  difference  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  the  more  striking  feature  in  the  regions  of  woud 
and  grass.  Owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  its 
distance  from  the  ocean,  and  other  causes,  the  air  is  so  dry, 
that  dead  animals  dry  up  in  their  skins  on  tlie  plains,  as 
they  do  in  the  great  deserts  of  Africa.  There  is  no  dew  at 
night  in  the  hottest  weather :  on  the  contrary,  in  the  first, 
or  eastern  region,  the  air  is  excessively  damp,  animal 
decomposition  after  death  is  rapid,  the  walls  of  the  houses 
in  Buenos  Aires  are  so  damp,  as  to  make  them  disagreeable, 
and  sugar,  salt,  &c.,  can  hardly  be  kept  from  dissolving ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  even  this  part  is  unhealthy  in 
consequence,  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  climate  of  the 
country  is  beautiful  and  salubrious. 

Like  the  Llanos,  there  are  few  fixed  residents  on  these 
fertile  plains ;  the  native  Indians  wander  in  tribes  from 
place  to  place  over  the  southern  part,  and  a  few  straggling 
towns  and  huts,  the  residence  of  the  keepers  of  enormous 
herds,  are  widely  scattered  over  the  rest.  The  impolicy  of 
the  Spanish  government  having  prevented  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  country  from  being  available,  tlie  want 
of  good  navigation  and  of  a  harbour  on  the  coast,  are 
impediments  to  the  progress  of  cultivation. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  isolated  residences,  descendants 
of  Spanish  settlers,  are  termed  Gauchos,  and  live  a  mono- 
tonous life  in  the  hut  inhabited  by  their  predecessors.  It 
consists  of  one  room,  in  which  the  whole  family  reside 
promiscuously ;  a  shed  serves  for  a  kitchen,  and  about  fifty 
or  a  hundred  yards  off,  is  a  circle  of  thirty  yards,  enclosed 
with  strong  posts,  in  which  the  cattle  are  penned  for 
slaughter,  and  which,  consequently,  is  strewed  with  bones, 
carcasses,  horns,  and  skins  of  bullocks  and  horses,  while  on 
the  fence  are  perched  vultures  attracted  by  the  stench,  and 
overcome  with  gorging  on  the  carrion. 

The  food  of  these  people  consists  solely  of  beef  and 
water,  and  inured  from  their  infancy  to  fatigue  in  riding, 
for  they  never  walk,  they  are  hardy  and  healthy.  Their 
principal  occupation  is  to  catch  and  kill  cattle,  and  their 
principal  accomplishment,  the  use  of  the  lasso,  to  which 
they  are  trained  from  an  early  age,  children  being  always 
seen  lassoing  the  doga  or  wild  birds;  the  use  and  nature 
of  this  lasso  will  be  prosently  explained. 

It  appears  that  the  indiflurcnce  to  ihc  ooavenienccs  iic 
even  the  necessaries  of  civiliacd  life,  which  characterizes 
the  Gauchoy  however  philosophical  it  may  appear  at  flr»( 
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as  the  result  of  contentment,  leads  to  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  moral  degradation*. 

There  are  no  rejrular  roads,  of  course,  through  these 
plains,  and  the  mode  of  travelling  is  extraordinary.  A  rude 
carriao;e  is  prepared  for  the  journey,  by  having  strips  of 
soaked  hide  bound  wet  over  every  part  of  its  wheels  and 
frame ;  this,  on  drying,  contracts  and  becomes  as  hard  as 
wood,  and  will  endure  a  course  of  seven  hundred  miles 
without  being  cut  or  worn  through ;  horses  are  harnessed 
by  a  single  rope  from  the  saddle,  and  each  mounted  by  a 
peorif  or  postilion :  the  vehicle  is  dragged  at  a  full  gallop 
across  ditches,  lakes,  and  over  all  obstacles.  At  the 
end  of  a  stage  the  riders  unhook  their  animals,  and  set 
off  to  catch  other  fresh  horses  from  the  enclosures  near 
the  buildings  which  serve  as  post-houses,  and  the  immense 
troops  of  horses  produced  in  the  country,  prevent  any  delays 
from  want  of  fresh  relays  ;  but  the  mode  of  riding  is  cruel 
in  the  extreme,  the  sides  of  the  horse  are  streaming, 
and  tlie  heels  and  legs  of  the  riders  are  literally  bathed 
in' blood. 

Those  who,  like  the  Gauchos  from  youth,  are  inured  to  it, 
or  who  can  stand  it,  prefer,  however,  to  ride,  instead  of 
using  these  vehicles.  Captain  Head  gives  an  animated 
account  of  the  eflFects  of  his  journey  on  horseback  across 
this  country  and  though  at  first,  suffering  from  the  fatigue 
of  riding  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  a  day,  at  a  fud  gallop 
for  weeks  together,  yet  ho  states  that  when  broke  in  to  it, 
and  strengthened  by  the  temperate  yet  invigorating  diet  of 
beef  and  water,  to  which  a  prudent  traveller  prefers  trusting, 
ill  preference  to  encumbering  himself  with  luggage  and 
provisions,  it  causes  no  permanent  injury  to  the  health,  and 
is  a  very  exhilarating  and  pleasant  mode  of  life. 

One  constant  source  of  danger  in  riding  over  the  Pampas, 
arises  from  the  holes  like  rabbit-holes,  made  by  an  animal 
called  the  biscachot,  or  viscacho.  When  fUll  grown,  they 
are  nearly  as  large  as  badgers,  their  head  is  like  a  rabbit, 
but  they  have  large  bushy  whiskers.  In  the  day-time  they 
keep  in  their  burrows,  and  are  only  seen  to  come  forth  at 
sunset ;  but  what  appears  extraordinary  regarding  these 
animals  and  their  dwellings,  is,  that  in  the  day  time,  two 
small  owls  sit  at  the  moutn  of  the  holes,  into  which  they 
retire  on  the  approach  of  any  danger:  the  same  thing  is 
said  to  occur  in  the  prairies  of  North  America,  with  respect 
to  the  animal  called  the  prairie  dogj.  The  fact  is,  the 
bird  is  a  variety  of  the  burrowing  owl  (strix  cuniculariaj 
wliich  to  save  the  trouble  of  making  a  retreat  for  itself, 
takes  possession  of  the  deserted  holes  of  the  viscacho,  and 
like  the  snake  mentioned  in  the  note,  has  no  other  connexion 
with  the  quadruped.  Tliis  bird  belongs  to  a  division  of  the 
family  (owl,)  which  can  see  as  well  by  day  as  by  night, 
and  this  species  not  being  savage,  likes  to  sit  at  the  door 
of  its  house  and  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

The  puma,  or  American  lion,  a  species  of  ostrich,  the 
gama,  the  Patagonian  cavy,  are  among  the  principal  indi- 
genous animals  of  the  Pampas. 

In  one  pai't  of  the  country.  Captain  Head  found  locusts 
so  numerous  as  to  cover  the  ground.  At  one  of  the  nosts  a 
woman  was  sweeping  them  away  with  a  broom,  and  they 
swarmed  in  crowds  up  his  horse's  legs;  he  placed  his  straw 
hut  on  the  ground  wnile  he  was  drinking  some  water,  and 
on  going  to  resume  it,  it  was  covered  with  these  insects 
biting  the  straw. 

The  method  of  taking  the  wild  cattle  and  horses  by  the 
lasso  is  singular ;  this  is  a  long  line  made  of  thongs  of 
leather,  and  having  a  running  noose  at  one  end.  The 
l^aucho,  or  peon,  being  mounted  on  a  well-trained  horse, 
holds  the  lasso  coiled  up  loosely  in  his  right  hand,  but  with- 
out any  risk  of  its  entanghng;  the  other  end  is  fastened 
by  a  hook  to  the  saddle.  When  he  has  approached  suffi- 
ciently near  the  animal  he  has  selected,  lie  throws  the 
lasso«  and  with  such  unening  aim,  acquired  by  long  prac- 
tice, that  the  noose  falls  on  the  neck  or  round  the  horns.  On 
feeling  the  strange  incumbrance,  the  ox  gallops  off,  the  man 

*  Csptain  Head  asked  a  young  woman  nursing  a  very  pretty 
child,  "  who  was  its  father  i"    "Who  knows?"  was  the  reply. 

t  Thi«  is  a  species  of  Marmot.  (Arctomys  hidoviciani.  Order 
liiHletitia,)  It  digs  holes  and  burrows:  a  small  speckled  snake 
take$  shelter  in  these  holes,  and  is  believed  by  the  Indians  to  be  the 
dog^*  guard. 

X  This  animal  is  not  very  well  known,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
name  is  given  to  more  than  one  species,  they  make  very  extensive 
burrows  with  galleries,  and  live  on  vegetable  food,  they  are  very 
clean  and  neat  in  thair  habits,  they  run  and  do  not  leap  like  rabbits, 
hence  it  is  inferred,  that  they  belong  rather  to  the  agoutis  or  cav'~ 
thaa  to  thfi  bar«  tribe  >  it  weighs  about  twenty  pounds, 
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immediately  turns  his  horse  round,  and  causes  it  to  lean 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  course  of  the  ox,  so  that  when 
this  is  stopped  by  the  lasso  being  run  out,  the  horse  may  be 
able  to  resist  tho  sudden  jerk ;  this  often,  however,  draws 
him  sliding  on  all  four  feet  for  some  yards ;  but  more  com- 
monly the  ox,  as  being  unprepared  for  the  check,  is  thrown 
down,  and  affords  time  to  the  hunter  to  secure  him  by 
either  dragging  him  along  the  ground  before  he  can  rise, 
or  by  houghing  him. 

THE  GREAT  DESERT  OF  AFRICA. 

Thb  immense  sterile  desert  of  Africa,  which  equals  one- 
half  of  Europe  in  extent,  or  is  nearly  three  times  as  large 
as  the  Mediten-anean  sea,  is  called  Sahara  ji,  and  may  be 
considered  as  an  ocean  of  sand,  having  bays  or  gulfs  of 
lesser  deserts  branching  off  from  it,  and  various  islands,  of 
different  magnitudes,  of  fertile  spots  in  it,  called  Oases ; 
the  largest  of  these,  Fezzan,  is  300  miles  long  and  200 
broad ;  this  is  surrounded  by  an  irregular  ridge  of  rocks, 
except  on  the  west,  where  it  is  open  to  the  desert.  The. 
fertility  of  this  and  other  Oases  arises  from  their  having 
a  comparatively  abundant  supply  of  water  from  wells, 
supplied  from  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  for  very 
httle  rain  falls  here  any  more  than  in  the  open  desert. 
Date-palms  are  the  principal  vegetable  productions,  though 
the  soil  and  climate  are  not  unfavourable  for  raising  wheat. 
These  Oases  are  far  more  abundant  on  the  eastern  than  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Sahara.  The  Sahara  forms  only 
the  major  part  of  a  still  larger  tract,  extending  to  the 
further  side  of  Arabia,  and  divided  by  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  into  three  unequal  portions,  for 
all  this  part  of  the  globe  is  of  a  similar  physical  character 
in  most  respects. 

The  Sahara,  or  African  part,  is  estimated  at  about  2500 
miles  in  length  by  720  in  average  breadth.  Its  sandy 
surface  is  a  general  character,  but  this  is  of  different 
levels.  In  many  places  it  is  quite  naked,  but  generally  it 
produces  an  odoriferous  plant,  called  by  the  Arabs  She, 
somewhat  resembling  our  wild  thyme ;  with  this  are  found 
other  plants,  one  of  which,  very  thorny,  and  serving  as  food 
for  the  camel,  is  the  most  common. 

In  some  places  large  flocks  of  shefep,  goats,  or  even 
cattle,  find  a  scanty  pasture,  but  more  commonly  nothing 
is  to  he  seen  but  desolate  hills  of  shifting  sands ;  these  ar^ 
termed  "  deserts  without  water,"  a  name  conveying  to  an 
Arab*s  ear  the  fearful  idea  of  an  intense  and  sufK>cating 
heat,  of  a  total  absence  of  vegetation,  and  of  the  hazard  of 
a  dreadful  death  from  want  of  water.  The  western  divi- 
sion is  l)f  this  nature,  and  is  no  less  than  1600  miles  in 
length  by  half  that  number  in  breadth,  and  is,  without 
doubt,  the  largest  desert  in  the  world. 

One  peeuliarity  of  these  plains  is  the  abundance  of  salt 
found  every  where  on  the  surface.  Natron  (a  carbonate  of 
soda,)  is  also  abundant. 

Besides  the  animals  already  mentioned,  the  ostricli  is 
found  in  the  Sahara,  though  more  abundant  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  continent.  Some  species  of  deer,  or  gazelles, 
also  frequent  the  fertile  spots;  but,  from  the  dearth  of 
vegetation,  and  want  of  water,  the  natural  history  of  this 
desert  is  very  limited.  * 

The  persevering  energy  of  man  has  conquered  the 
obstacles  which  the  Sahara  apparently  presents  to  any 
intercourse  between  the  nations  separated  by  it.  From  the 
earliest  ages  traders  have  traversed  it,  by  uniting  in  large 
bodies,  called  caravans,  and  the  camel,  by  its  wonderful 
structure,  its  strength,  docility,  and  abstemiousness,  is  the 
means  which  have  enabled  man  to  effect  these  journeys, 
for  without  it  they  would  be  impossible ;  but  even  with  this 
auxiliary,  and  with  all  the  precautions  that  experience  can 
take,  the  caravans  have  frequently  to  endure  the  most 
terrible  distress  from  want  of  water,  for  the  shifting  sands 
frequently  obliterate  the  land-marks  of  the  route,  and 
delayed  by  the  search  for  the  path,  the  stock  is  exhausted 
before  the  multitude  can  reach  one  of  the  few  and  far- 
distant  wells.  The  dried  and  bleached  corpses  and  skeletons 
of  the  camels  and  horses  who  constantly  perish  on  the 
journey,  are  the  principal  guides  on  many  of  these  danger- 
ous roads. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  phenomenon  of  columns 
of  sand  raised  by  whirlwinds,  as  conunon  to  all  extensive 
plains  in  tropical  regions ;  but  those  which  visit  the  desert 
of  Africa  have  been  more  particularly  described  I'rom  their 

j  This  word  in  Arabic  means  Desert* 
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being  better  known.  The  Mrantu  which  have  trnveraed 
theae  desolate  regions  fhim  the  remotest  antiquity,  being 
conitantly  enpoaed  to  Ibeir  destructive  violence.  All 
travellers  wbo  have  crossed  these  plains,  have  described 
the  precunon  and  the  appearance  of  ^e  storm  in  similar 
tenns :  a  more  death-like  stillness  in  the  air,  a  lurid  li|{bt, 
and  those  optical  phenomena  mentioned  in  p.  3G,  announce 
the  approacn,  and  the  coming  clouds  of  sand  are  seen  in 
the  horizon.  If  the  direction  of  the  wind  brings  them 
towards  the  caravan,  and  sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  for 
escape,  the  riders,  dismounting  from  tbeir  camels  and  horses, 
throw  themselves  flat  on  their  taces,  closing  the  mouth  and 
ej'es  to  keep  out  the  suffocating  particles,  and  the  vapour 
which  carries  them.  The  camels  instinctively  bury  their 
noses  in  the  sand  for  the  same  purpose,  while  the  horse, 
unless  inured  to  it  by  experience,  and  trained  to  lake  the 
same  precaution,  suffers  fearfully,  if  not  fatally.  When 
the  danger  is  passed,  and  the  bewildered  fiiinting  traveller 
rises  from  his  constrained  position,  he  often  finds  all 
the  known  landmarks  swept  away,  which  were  to  guide 
him  on  his  path,  his  associates  dead  from  fatigue,  heat,  or 
suffocation,  or  if  he  escapes  these  calamities,  his  provisions, 
his  clothes,  his  stock,  are  usually  much  injured,  if  not 
destroyed  by  the  sand,  which  is  so  subtile  and  penetrating, 
as  to  enter  every  package,  however  closely  .secured  and 
guarded.  We  have  endeavoured  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  a  sand-storm  and  itseffects,  in  the  engraving 
at  tho  beginning  of  this  paper. 

THE  TABLE  LAND  OF  CENTRAL  ASIA. 
Drtwkem  the  thirtieth  and  flMeth  parallels  of  latitude 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Lake  Baikal,  and  from  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  to  the  wall  of  China,  is  'an  immense  Table- 
Land,  parts  of  which  ere  the  highest  ipota,  not  being  mere 
peaksof  mountains,  on  the  globe.  Generally  it  consists  of  an 
Bsaemblage  of  naked  mountains,  enormous  rocks,  and  vast 
phiins,  the  principal  of  which  latter  is  the  Desert  of  Kobi, 
or  Shnmo.  These  table-lands  form  two  distinct  tracts, 
differing  in  extent  and  elevation:  the  most  eastern,  com- 
prisine  the  plateau  of  Thibet,  and  the  great  desert  of  Kobi 
or  Gobi,  rises  from  4  to  upwards  of  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  about  7,000,000  square  miles. 


The  most  western,  the  plateau  of  Iran  or  Persia,  is  not  so 
elevated  or  extensive,  no  where  exceeding  ^1000  feet,  and 
not  comprehending  mora  than  1,700,000  square  miles.  In 
length,  the  two  together  extend  about  5500  miles  from  west 
to  east,  and  vary  in  breadth  from  700  to  2000  milea. 

Unfortunately,  little  ia  at  present  known  of  the  natural 
history  and  productions  of  this  country.  The  climate,  from 
the  great  elevation,  ia  very  cold,  yet  a  vegetation  oJlorns 
many  parts  of  it,  and  the  wild  horses,  in  large  droves, 
pasture  on  the  more  fertile  portions.  That  it  was  once  the 
abode  of  numerous  and  civilised  nations,  appears  ftom  the 
lemaios  of  temple*  and  sepulchres  found  on  some  of  the 
mountains.  The  present  Mongolian  population  are  wan- 
derins  tribes,  professing  the,  religion  of  the  Dalai-Lama, 
and  Keeping  immense  flocks  of  horses,  camels,  cattle, 
sheen,  and  goats,  and  therefore,  plentifully  provided  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and,  indeed,  raised  far  above 
many  other  nations  in  their  habits  and  customs. 

The  desert  of  Kobi  resembles  that  of  Africa,  consisting 
of  a  mass  of  barren  sand,  incapable  of  cultivation,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  water  from  the  absence  of  vegetation. 


Thi  tribes  who  overr^  the  Roman  empire,  and  came 
tnm  the  East,  the  Huns,  Avars,  and  Alani,  are  supposed 
to  have  emitted  from  this  Table-Land  of  Asia :  and  some 
of  the  Gothic  tribes,  as  they  are  called,  came  lh>m  n.  more 
limited  plain  of  Europe,  Jutland,  and  Denmark,  which, 
though  now  peopled,  yet  presen'es  some  of  its  natural 
characters,  and  is  marked  out  by  extensive  heaths,  which 
still  present  an  obstacle  to  all  cultivation.  Why  these  un- 
inviliog  districts  should  have  been  so  apparently  over- 
peopled that  emigration  was  rondered  necessary,  «hen  the 
rest  of  the  known  worid  was  comparatively  under-populated, 
is  a  mystery  in  history  which  there  is  no  means  of  fully 
explaining:  it  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  physical  geography  of  this  central 
region,  which  presents  fitcililies  of  communication,  and 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  favourable  to  tho  spread  of 
population.  Its  present  comparative  solitude  is  due  to 
moral  cauMs,  to  which  we  have  not  space  to  do  more  tban 
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No.  VII.      SxAtUE     OF    TkOMAS     GuY,    IN     THE 
CfiAt>EL   bP   Gulr*S   itoSPITAL,   SOUTHWARK.' 


Tkach  me  to  soothe  the  helpless  orphan's  gritf, 
With  timely  aid  the  widow's  woes  assuage* 

To.  misery's  moving  cries  afford  relief, 
And  be  the  sure  resource  of  drooping  age. 

WiTi?  great  pleasure  we  place  on  our  Hst  of  Na^ 
tional  Stattiefe  thAt  6f  Guy,  the  amiable  friend  of 
the  poor  and  uhfoirluhate,  and  founder  of  the  noble 
Hospital  which  bears  his  name.  The  monumental 
group  represented  in  our  engraving,  is  of  white 
marble,  and  stands  against  the  wall,  facing  the 
visiter  as  he  enters  the  hospital- chapel.  It  was 
executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bacon,  in  1779,  and  is  said 
to  have  cost  1 000/.  Mr.  Guy  is  represented  in  his 
livery  gown,  holding  out  one  hand  to  raise  a  poor 
invalid  l3ring  on  the  earth,  and  pointing  with  the 
other  to  a  distressed  object,  carried  on  a  litter  into 
one  of  the  wards,  the  hospital  being  in  the  back- 
ground.    On  the  pedestal  is  this  inscription; 

Underneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
Trouas  Guy,    » 
Citizen  of  London,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  the  sole  founder 

of  this  hospital  in  his  life- time. 

It  is  peculiar  to  this  benencent  man  to  have  persevered,  during 

a  long  course  of  prosperity  and  industry,  in  pouring  forth  t6 

the  wants  of  others,  all  that  he  had  earned  by  labour, 

or  withheld  from  self-indulgence. 

Warm  with  philanthropy,  and  exalted  by  charity,  his  mind  expanded 

to  those  noble  affections  which  grow  but  too  rarely 

from  the  most  elevated  pursuits. 

AAer  administering  with  extensive  bounty  to  the  claims  of  consiii- 

guinity,  he  established  this  asylum  for  that  stage  of  languor 

and  disease,  to  which  the  charity  of  others  had  not 

reached:  he  provided  a  retreat  for  hopeless 

insanity,  and  rivalled  the  endowments 

.      .    '  I  of  kings. 

He  died  th'e  27th  of  December,  1724,  in  the  fiOlh  year  of  his  age. 

Thowas  buy;  thfe  soA  of  a  lightermaii  aiid  coal- 
dealei*,  was  bom  in  Horsleydown,  Southwark,  in 
1645.  He  \^s  apprenticed  to  i  bookseller  ih  Cheap- 
side,  And  having  been  admitted  i,  freeihtin  oi  /the 
Stationer^*  Company  in  1668,  was  received  into  theilr 
livery  ih  1673.  He  began  business  with  a  Stock 
of  abouk  iOO/.,  ih  the  house  which,  till  lately,  formed 
the  angie  between  Comhill  and  Lombard  Street, 
but  which  has  been  puUcd  down  for  the  improve- 
ments now  making  in  that  neighbout-hood.  His 
first  success  Was  owing  to  the  great  demand  for 
En^ish  Bibles,  printed  in  Holland,  in  which  he 
dealt  largely :  but  on  the  importation  of  these  being 
stopped  by  fe'*,  he  contracted  with  the  UnivcrMty  of 
Oxford  for  the  privilege  of  printing  Bibles  j  and 
having  Ihfnished  himself  with  types  from  Holland, 
carried  oh  ttiis  branch  of  business  for  many  years, 
with  great  ^tofi't. . 

But  whatever  tetmdatfon  he  might  have  laid  for 
his  iFuture  wealtbi  5ft  the  usual  course  of  trade,  no 
■mall  portion  of  h\%  property  arose  from  his  pur- 
«hase  6f  «eahich*s  tickets.  These  he  bought  at  a 
large  discount,  fth'd  tfterwards  Subscribed  in  the 
South  Sea  Company,  ^hich  ^S  established  in  1710, 
for  the  purpose  of  ttischatiinj  those  tickets,  and 
giving  a  large  inleirest.  Here  Mr.  Guy  was  so 
extensively,  as  ^*M  as  cahB^bhsVy  concerned,  that  in 
1720,  he  was  possessed  bf  45,:50(>/.  Stock,  by  dis- 
posing of  which  t^en  !t  froft?  fth  "erthimely  advtinced 
price,  he  realized  i  cOhSMerabfe.isuttr. 

If  it  should  seem  to  detract  from  the  character  of 
this  benevolent  ttian,  Ihat  he  trafficked  in  sailors' 
tickets,  and  South  Sea  stock.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  as  to  the  former,  the  blame  of  the  tickets  being 
brought  to  market,  lay  with  the  government  of  that 
time,  who  instead  of  paying  the  sailors  in  money,  as 
they  ought,  gave  them  bills  or  tickets,  payable  at  a 
future  day :  and  to  such  as  wanted  money,  th^Se  Were 


useless,  unless  the  holders  could  obtain  ready  cash 
for  them,  in  which  case,  discount,  and  therefore,  loss^ 
was  unavoidable.  With  regard  to  the  South  Sea 
stock,  Mr.  Guy  had  no  hand  in  framing  or  con- 
ducting that  scandalous  fr^ud;  he  obtained  the  stock 
when  low,  Blid  hid  the  good  sense  to  sell^  it  at  the 
time  it  was  at  its  height.  Never,  indeed,  can  we 
approve  of  that  speculative  i^irit,  which  leads  men  to 
step  out  of  the  line  df  d  particular  calling,  and  to 
"  make  haste  to  be  rich 5"  nor,  while  we  admire  the 
mode  in  which  a  fortime  has  been  spent,  and  contem- 
plate some  splendid  endowment  that  has  derived  its 
origin  from  ^e  "  bad  success"  of  gambling  or  avarice, 
can  we  be  so  far  misled  as  to  allow  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  Gay,  who,  under  the  form  of  a 
fable,  often  couched  just  and  biting  satire,  alluding  to 
the  large  fortunes  suddenly  made,  by  means  of  the 
''South  Sea  bubble/'  remarks; 

How  many  Baocy  airs  we  meet. 
From  Temple-bar,  to  Aldgate-ttreet ! 
Proud  rogues  who  shared  the  South  Sea  prey> 
And  sprung,  like  mushrooms,  in  a  day. 

While  we  are  compelled,  in  this  sketch  of  Mr. 
Guy's  life,  to  associate  his  name  with  one  of  the  most 
Infamous  transactions  in  the  commercial  history  of 
our  country,  it  is  due  to  his  memory,  as  well  as  to 
the  cause  of  Christian  charity,  to  add,  that  no  dis- 
honourable imputation  ever  attached  to  him  on 
this  score*".  Bie  it  remembered,  that  much  of  his 
money  was  acquired  by  labour  and  perseverance, 
as  well  as  by  that  practice  of  self-denial,  which  pro- 
bably vras  necessary  at  the  outset  of  life,  and  after- 
wards became  a  habit.  To  his  relations  he  was 
attentive  While  he  lived ;  and  his  actions  prove  that 
he  did  not  hoard  up  hiis  means  until  they  could  no 
longer  bte  of  use  to  himself.  He  kindly  lent  money 
to  some  of  his  connexions,  and  granted  annuities  to 
others.  His  liberal  benefactions  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  thade  during  his  life,  have  been  long  known 
and  ftpprccidted  in  that  excellent  establishment.  He 
had,  alsoi  fotltlded  ah  alms-house  (afterwards  endowed 
by  his  will)  for  fourteen  poor  people>  at  T^mworth,  his 
tti other's  native  town,  which  he  r^resented  in  several 
parliaments.  He  left  annuities  to  his  older  relatives,- 
amounting  to  870/.  a  year;  and  to  the  younger, 
extciiding  to  grandchildren  of  his  uncles  and  aunts, 
he  left  stock  in  the  funds,  mostly  in  sums  of  1000/. 
each,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  74,000/.,  besides 
bequeathing  laiid.  To  Christ's  Hospital  he  gave  a 
perpetual  annuity  of  400/.,  to  receive  oh  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  trustees,  four  children  yearly,  who  must 
be  his  connexions :  and  there  are  always  applicants. 
He  left  1000/.  to  discharge  poor  prisoners  in  London, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  at  5/.  each,  and  another  1000/. 
to  be  distributed  among  poor  houSekeeperi  al  tbe 
discretion  of  his  executors.  TTie  erection  of  the 
hospital,  the  earliest  part  of  which  was  built  fty  Mr. 
Dance,  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  i9,t)00f.,  the 
amount  of  the  residue  of  Mr.  Guy's  personal  pro- 
perty being  stated  at  upwards  of  219,000/. 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  supplied  to  us  by 
a  correspondent,  to  whom,  for  this  and  othek*  ftgrte- 
able  contributions  to  our  pages.  We  ofier,  bhce  for  all, 
our  best  acknowledgements. 

"  The  munificent  founder  of  Ghy'is  ftbkpftat  ^v-as 
a  man  of  very  humble  appearance,  ani  of  a  melan- 
choly cast  of  countenance  t.  One  iay,  while  jptensivcly 
leaning  over  one  of  the  bridges,  ftfe  attracted  the 
attention  and  commiseration  of  k  by-slahA?f,  who, 
apprehensive  that  he  meditated  «fe)f-Qestttiction, 
could  not  refrain    from    addi-eSsThl  hihl   lllrith   nn 

*  Notwithstanding  the  flippant  ajad  unfair  i^imftktl  W-I*eitnant, 
in  his  History  of  Londott. 

t  See  also  his  statue  in  hftvXl^  1>y  (SchiemaherSf  in  the  firtt 
court  of  the  hospiul,  -   "^ 
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earaest  entreaty,  'not  to  let  his  misfortunes  tempt 
him  to  commit  any  rash  actj*  then,  placing  in  his 
hand  a  guinea,  with  the  delicacy  of  genuine  oenevo- 
lence,  he  hastily  withdrew.  Guy,  roused  from  his 
reverie,  followed  the  stranser,  and  warmly  expressed 
his  gratitude ;  but  assured  him  he  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  him  to  be  either  in  distress  of  mind  or 
of  circumststnces,  making;  an  earnest  request  to  be 
favoured  with  the  name  ot  the  good  man,  his  intended 
benefactor.  The  address  was  given,  and  they  parted. 
Some  years  after,  Guy,  observing  the  name  of  his 
friend  in  the  bankrupt-list,  hastened  to  his  house  3 
brought  to  his  recollection  their  former  interview; 
found,  upou  investigation,  that  no  blame  could  be 
attached  to  him  under  his  misfortunes;  intimated  his 
ability,  and  also  his  full  intention  to  serve  him; 
entered  into  immediate  arrangements  with  his 
creditors,  and  ^nally,  re-established  him  in  a  business, 
which  ever  after  prospered  in  his  hands,  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  children's  childrei\,  for  many  years,  in 
Newgate  Street." 

His  humane  plan  of  founding  an  hospital  having 
been  matured,  Guy,  at  the  age  of  seventy.six,  procured 
from  the  governors  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  South- 
wark,  the  lease  of  a  large  piece  of  ground  for  a  term 
of  999  years,  at  a  rent  of  £30  a  year.  Having 
cleared  the  space  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  num- 
ber of  poor  dwelling-houses,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of 
his  new  building  in  1 722.  He  lived  to  see  it  covered  in : 
but  before  the  excellent  machine  had  begun  to  work, 
he  was  laid  in  the  grave;  for  the  hospital  received 
within  its  walls  the  first  sixty  patients  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1725.  His  trustees  faithfully  effected  the 
completion  of  his  great  and  good  design,  and  soon 
procured  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  establishing  the 
foundation,  according  to  the  directions  of  his  wiU. 
Large  and  profitable  estates  were  afterwards  purchased 
in  Herefordshire  and  Essei^,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution  :  the  lease  of  an  additional  piece  of  ground 
was  also  obtained,  for  which,  with  the  former,  the 
governors  still  pay  an  annual  sum  to  St.  Thomas's. 
On  this  were  erected  two  handsome  'wings,  con- 
nected by  an  iron  railing  and  gates:  and  Guy's 
Hospital  now  occupies  a  site  of  five  acres  and  a  half. 
Against  the  stone  front  of  the  building,  on  entering, 
are  two  emblematic  figures,  i£sculapius,  the  heathen 
god  of  medicine,  and  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  health, 
daughter  of  ifisculapius.  In  the  west  wing  is  the  chapel ; 
and  opposite,  in  the  east  wing,  which  is  the  older,  is  the 
Court-room.  Here  is  a  picture  of  Guy.  Also  a 
portrait  by  Phillips  of  the  present  Treasmrer,  B. 
Harrison  Esq.,  who  has  filled  that  situation  for  nearly 
thirty-five  years,  and  under  whose  kind  and  Uberal 
management  the  hospital  continues  to  prosper,  and 
to  fulfil  the  good  its  pious  founder  intended.  The 
wings,  likewise,  contain  the  residences  of  the  principal 
officers. 

Passing  through  the  arches  in  the  centre,  we  come 
to  a  long  colonnade,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two 
quadrangles,  containing  the  wards  for  patients,  there 
being  altogether  five  hundred  and  thirty  beds, 
^ome  of  the  wards  are  for  surgical  cases,  one  for 
accidents  j  the  remainder  are  filled  according  to 
circumstances.  The  buildings  are  airy,  and  well 
suited  to  promote  recovery :  and  it  is  estimated  that 
of  about  three  thousand  patients  who  enter  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  (the  present  average  of  admis- 
sions,) nine-tenths  go  out  cured.  Besides  this, 
t.he  hospital  relieves  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  out- 
patiei^ts.  The  means  of  usefulness,  indeed,  enjoyed 
l>y  this  admiraUe  establishment,  have  lately  admitted 
of  an  abundant  increase,  by  the  munificent  bequest 
o€  196,000/.,  made  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Hunt; 


a  hundred  inmates  more  being  accommodated  in 
consequence. 

Passing  directly  through  the  colonnade,  we  arrive 
at  the  portion  of  the  building  which  is  assigned  for 
the  charge  of  tw^'n^y-ibur  female  luQatics ;  some  of 
whom,  though  they  entered  apparently  hopeless  cases, 
(as  the  epitaph  on  the  founder  implies,)  have,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  quitted  their  safe  and  hospitable  retreat 
in  a  sound  state  of  mind. 

Further  on,  amidst  trees  which  flourish  well  and 
give  a  look  of  cheerfulness,  so  delightful  to  many 
a  languid  sufferer  when  permitted  to  walk  forth  into 
the  air,  we  reach  the  Museum.  This  is  a  neat  modern 
building,  comprising  a  valuable  surgical  collection, 
the  principal  feature  of  which  is  a  vast  variety  of  wax 
models,  illustrative  of  the  wonders  of  the  human 
frame,  and  of  remarkable  cases  of  disease,  executed 
with  surprising  accuracy  by  Mr.  Joseph  Towne  of 
Guy's  Hospital.  M. 


HISTORY  OP  NAVIGATION.  DISCOVERY,  AND 

COMMERCE. 
II.    Origin  07  ^aviqatiox.     Thb  Ark.     Ancient 
SRiP-BUii.DiNG.     Egypt.     Roman  Ships*     Early 

COMMSRCX  WITH   InDIA. 

At  what  time  the  art  of  Navigation  had  its  origin  is 
unknown.  We  have  no  account  m  its  existence  previous 
to  the  time  of  Noah.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
the  antediluvians  were  acquainted  with  it  in  some  degree. 
A  period  of  sixteen  centuries,  in  which  the  life  of  man 
was  so  greatly  protracted,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
was  not  barren  of  inventions.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  we  have  no  account  of  any  naval  or  commercial 
operations  previous  to  the  building  of  the  ark.  In 
the  erection  of  that  immense  structure.  Scripture  informs 
us  that  Noah  was  particularly  instructed  from  heaven. 
This  would,  doubtless,  be  necessary,  whether  he  had 
any  previous  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  ship-building 
or  not.  In  framing  a  structure  for  purposes  so  widely 
diiTerent  from  those  of  common  navigation,  whatever  general 
knowledge  of  that  art  he  might  have,  would  be  of  com- 
paratively little  use  to  him.  The  dimensions  of  the  ark, 
too,  were  doubtless  far  greater  than  those  of  any  work 
of  naval  architecture  which  he  had  before  seen.  The  length 
of  the  ark  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  five  hundred 
feet,  its  breadth  not  far  from  eighty,  and  its  height  about 
fifty.  Its  burden  is  computed  to  have  been  about  81,000 
tons. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Noah  were  placed,  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
retention,  mucli  less  to  the  improvement,  of  whatever  naval 
skill  they  had  acquired  from  their  great  progenitor.  They 
were  few  in  number,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  in  a 
country  which  furnished  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  world,  untenanted  and  uncul- 
tivated, was  all  before  them.  The  principal  causes  which 
have  led  to  improvement  in  navigation,  have  been  the 
desire  of  commerce  with  others,  and  the  passion  for  dis- 
covery. In  an  unpeopled  world,  there  were  none  with 
whom  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah  could  carry  on 
commerce,  and  the  regions  around  them  were,  as  yet,  too 
little  explored,  for  them  to  think  of  searching  for  '  realms 
beyond  the  deep.*  Hence  it  is  not  till  several  centuries 
after  the  Deluge  that  we  find  any  records  of  commercial 
operations  or  attempts  at  discovery.  Indeed,  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  a  period  of  very  considerable  length 
elapsed  before  the  people  removed  far  fi'om  those  mild  and 
fertile  regions,  in  which  they  found  themselves  at  the 
cessation  of  the  Deluge. 

Among  the  countries  earliest  settled,  after  the  Deluge, 
were  probably  Egypt  and  Greece.  The  contiguity  of  those 
countries  to  the  regions  from  which  the  first  migrations 
must  have  been  made,  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  the  salu- 
brity of  their  climate,  and  the  acknowledged  antiquity  of 
their  history,  all  warrant  this  supposition.  Yet  of  Greece 
we  have  no  authentic  accounts  wnich  carry  us  back  further 
than  1600  years  before  Christ,  and  in  regard  to  Egypt, 
though  its  settlement  can  be  traced  back  further  than  that 
of  Greece,  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  settled  till  a 
considerable  time  after  the  Deluge.    Tradition  states,  that 
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tbe  first  settlements  in  E^ypt  Were  made  hj  Misraim, 
grandson  of  Ham,  160  years  after  the  flood. 

Probably  most  of  the  early  migrations  of  mankind  were 
tnade  by  land ;  for  not  only  the  ocean,  but  even  a  channel, 
6r  frith,  of  any  considerable  extent,  would,  in  the  infancy  of 
society,  be  invested  with  enough  of  terror  to  deter  the 
unpractised  wanderer  from  trying  sd  dangerous  a  path  to 
discovery.  The  colony  that  Misraim  led  to  Egypt,  probably 
preferred  to  cross  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  rather  than  tempt 
the  dangers,  fearful  indeed  to  them,  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Seas. 

We  may,  however,  safely  conclude,  that  the  inventive 
genius  of  man  did  not  rest  very  long  without  attempting  to 
find  some  way  to  surmount  the  obstacles  to  human  inter- 
course and  the  settlement  of  the  world,  interposed  by  rivers 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  and  the  still  more  formidable  ones 
presented  by  the  ocean  itself.  Doubtless,  traditions,  and 
probably  some  remains  of  knowledge  relative  to  Noah  and 
the  ark,  continued  long  to  exist  among  his  descendants. 
These  would  suggest  the  practicability  of  forming  structures 
Which  would  form  a  safe  means  of  conveyance  across  nvers 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  as  the  ark  had  over  the  waters  by 
which  the  world  was  covered. 

The  first  attempts  at  ship-building  and  navigation 
after  the  Deluge,  were  probably  the  construction  of  rafU 
and  canoes,  and  the  guiding  of  them,  with  more  or 
less  ekill,  over  the  rivers  that  impeded  the  huntsman 
in  nis  pursuit  of  the  chase,  or  the  channels  and  arms 
of  the  sea  that  interrupted  the  communication  between 
the  occupants  of  opposite  shores.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  soon  be  found  that  the  water,  instead 
of  impeding  the  intercourse  of  men  with  one  another, 
furnished  far  better  means  and  far  greater  facilities  for 
carrying  on  that  intercourse,  than  the  land.  Hence 
maritime  intercourse  between  comparatively  distant  cities 
on  the  same  coast  would  arise,  and  the  commodities  of  one 
would  be  exchanged  for  those  of  the  other.  The  oonve 
nience  of  water  as  a  means  of  transporting  these  com- 
modities would  become  more  and  more  obvious,  as  their 
commercial  operations  became  more  extensive,  and  this 
would  excite  increased  attention  to  the  arts  of  ship-building 
and  navigation.  .  In  the  course  of  tiie  voyages  tnus  made, 
new  discoveries  woiild  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  these 
would  stimulate  the  spirit  of  enterprise  to  more  active 
efibrts,  and  give  it  a  nigher  tone.  In  this  way  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  the  foundation  was  laid  fi>r  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce,  and  for  the  many  splendid  discoveries, 
which  have  attended  and  lewarded  the  enterprise  of  sub- 
sequent ages. 

Like  all  other  arts  the  arts  of  ship-building  and  navigation 
were  at  first  very  imperfect  Naval  operations  which, 
in  subsequent  ages,  would  have  been  considered  as  un* 
worthy  of  mention,  were,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity, 
regarded  with  such  wonder  that  the  conductors  of  them 
were  deified,  and  the  names  of  the  ships  themselves 
transferred  to  the  constellations  of  heaven.  With  many 
of  the  great  principles  and  operations  in  navigation, 
which  are  now  considered  as  the  very  elements  on  which 
that  science  is  founded,  the  andents  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted. The  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it 
attracts  iron,  was  known  to  them,  but  wat  more  important 
property,  by  which  it  points  to  the  poles,  had  entirely 
escaped  their  observation.  They  had  no  other  means  of 
regulating  their  course  than  the  sun  and  stars.  Their 
navigation  of  course  was  uncertain  and  timid.  They 
seldom  ventured  far  from  land,  but  crept  along  the  coast 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  retarded  by  all  the  obstruc- 
tions incident  to  a  course  so  circuitous  and  so  liable  to 
interruption.  A  voyage  which  would  now  scarcely  require 
weeks,  then  required  months  for  its  completion.  Even  on 
the  calm  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  they  ventured  to 
sail  only  in  summer,  and  few  indeed  were  the  hardy  spirits 
that  did  not  shrink  baek  as  they  thought  of  encountering 
the  wild  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Winter  laid  an  embargo 
on  all  their  maritime  operations.  To  put  to  sea  at  that 
season  would  have  been  deemed  the  height  of  rashness. 

The  art  of  ship-building  appears  to  have  made  much 
more  rapid  progress  than  that  of  navigation.  The  account 
of  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  given  in  the  twenty-seventh 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  affords  strong  evidence  that  the 
Tyrians  had  made  no  small  advances  in  this  art,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  naval  and  commercial 
operations  in  which  the  lyrians  and  other  ancient  nations 
wore  engaged,  would  stmiulate  them  to  devise  various 
meaus  of  increasing  the  strength,  and  speed,  and  conve- 


nience of  their  ships.  The  Romans  transported  from 
Egypt  to  Rome  obelisks  formed  out  of  a  single  stone,  of 
a  length  and  size  so  enormous,  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  could  have  been  put  on  board  any  modem 
ship  whatever.  This  fiict  shows  that  the  Roman  ships 
must  have  been  large  and  strong,  and  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  skill  must  have  been  exhibited  in  their  con* 
struction.  The  following  account  of  one  of  the  ancient 
ships  is  given  by  Atheneus. 

*'  It  1^  forty  ranks  of  oars,  was  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  English  feet  in  length  and  fifty-seven  in 
breadth,  and  nearly  eighty  feet  in  perpendicular  het^^ht 
from  the  taffrel  to  the  keel.  It  was  furnished  with  four 
rudders,  or  steering-oars,  forty-five  feet  in  leneth,  and  the 
longest  of  the  oars  by  which  it  was  impelled,  were  in 
length  equal  to  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  vessel.  The 
crew  consisted  of  upwards  of  4000  rowers,  and  at  least  3000 
other  persons  employed  in  the  different  occupations  con- 
nected with  navigating  so  immense  a  fabric.** 

The  earliest  mode  of  conducting  commerce  was  doubt- 
less by  caravans,  which  as  appears  firom  Scripture  were 
known  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joseph,  and  the  merohants 
to  whom  he  was  sold  probably  belonged  to  a  caravan. 
The  earliest  commerce  with  India,  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  account,  was  carried  on  in  this  way  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

The  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  were  the  scene  of  the 
first  commerce  carried  on  by  water.  This  would  naturally 
be  the  case,  as  those  seas  border  on  the  countries  where  the 
human  race  was  first  planted,  countries  in  former  days  dis- 
tinguished for  the  richness  atid  variety  of  their  productions. 

The  first  people  of  whose  maritime  commerce  we  have 
any  authentic  and  distinct  account,  are  the  Egyptians. 
They  are  said,  soon  after  the  estabishment  of  their  mon- 
archy, to  have  opened  a  commerce  with  the  western  coast 
of  India,  though  of  the  extent  of  this  commerce  we  know 
but  little.  It  appears,  however,  that  its  flourishing  period 
was  short,  fi)r  pursuits  of  this  kind  were  by  no  means  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  of  that  proud  and  self-sufficient  people, 
who  regarded  themselves  as  superior  to  ^11  other  nations, 
and  their  country  as  superior  to  all  other  countries 
Thus  oonsiderinff  themselves  the  first  of  men,  tbey 
looked  down  with  contempt  on  other  nations,  and  were 
disposed  to  stand  at  a  haughty  and  repulsive  distance 
from  them.  Sea-faring  men  were  regarded  by  them 
with  a  feeling  bordering  on  contempt  Their  manners 
and  institutions  differed  widely  from  those  of  other  nations. 
Possessing  a  character,  and  cherishing  a  spirit,  so  entirely 
the  reverse  of  that  which  commerce  is  calculated  to  form 
and  to  foster,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  soon  retired  fn^m 
the  theatre  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  left  it  to  be 
occupied  by  a  people  possessing  more  of  that  free  and 
social  spirit  which  commerce  requires. 

The  miseries  of  indolence  are  known  only  to  those  who 
have  no  regular  pursuit ;  nothing  in  view,  however  eager, 
or  arduous;  nothing  by  which  time  may  be  shortened  by 
occupation,  and  occupation  rendered  easy  by  habit,-—* 
Bishop  Mant. 


To  endeavour  to  gain  the  perfect  happiness  promised  in 
the  next  world,  is  the  surest  way  to  gain  the  greatest  hap- 
piness this  present  world  can  bestow.*— La  Harps. 

Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou  mayest  get  justly, 
use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly. 
— ^Bacon. 


The  lands  and  houses,  the  goods  and  chattels,  which  the 
parent  bequeaths  to  his  chud  in  the  hour  of  death,  are 
scattered,  and  consumed,  and  swallowed  up,  by  the  rude 
assault  of  time;  but  the  imperishable  inheritance  of  a 
sound,  religious  education,  is  a  treasure,  which,  throughout 
the  fiercest  changes  and  storms  of  life,  bears  the  richest 
and  surest  of  fruits. 


The  world  is  much  mistaken  in  the  value  of  a  sceptre  or 
a  crown;  we  gaze  upon  its  brightness,  and  ibrget  its 
brittleness;  we  look  upon  its  glory,  and  forget  its  friliUy; 
we  respect  its  colour,  and  take  no  notice  of  its  weight. 
But  if  all  those  gay  things  which  we  fondly  fancy  to 
ourselves,  are  really  to  be  found  in  greatness,  yet  stiU  he 
pays  too  dear,  that  pawns  his  heaven  for  it;  he  that  huys 
a  short  bliss,  gives  not  twenty,  or  an  hundred^  years*  pu»> 
chase,  but  (U*  merey  prevent  not),  etetnity,- 
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AuoNOiT  the  many  noble  examplea  of  the  wchi- 1 
tccturat  skill  of  our  forefathers,  which  yet  remain  in 
this  country,  there  are  few  which  possess  a  higher 
claim  upon  our  interest  than  the  majestic  Castle  of 
Conisborough,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  one 
tliousand  years,  still  upreara  its  head;  a  visible  relic 
of  another  time;  a  connecting  link  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  If  even  the  most  insignificant 
memorial  of  former  ages  affords  materials  for 
thought  to  a  reflecting  mind,  how  much  more  should 
a.  ruin  like  that  of  Conisborough,  which  has  by  many 
been  considered  the  moet  important  of  the  few 
remaining  strong-holds  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  yet  to 
be  found  in  this  country,  engage  the  attention  of  the 
lover  of  history  and  antiquities.  Qf  late  years, 
however,  Conisborough  haa  acquired  an  Interest  of  a 
new,  and  it  may  be  saiely  affirmed  a  lasting  character, 
from  its  being  chosen  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  one 
of  the  principal  scenes  of  his  romance  of  Ivanhoe. 

The  origin  of  this  Castle  is  unknown.  Tradition 
assigns  it  a  very  remote  antiquity,  whilst  several 
modem  antiquaries  seem  disposed  to  attribnte  the 
foundation  of  the  present  structure  to  William, 
first  Earl  of  Warren,  to  whom  the  eurronnding 
estate  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is, 
however,  indisputable,  that  a  strong-hold  of  some 
sort  existed  here  during  the  times  of  the  Saxons. 
GeoSrey  of  Monmonth,  and  some  of  our  old  his- 
torians, indeed,  have  carried  hack  its  origin  to  a  period 
preceding  the  Saxon  invasion  of  Britain,  but  th« 


narrative  which  they  give  must  he  looked  upon  as 
fabulous  *, 

The  Conisborough  estate  subsequently  passed  from 
the  family  of  Warren  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Richard  of  Cnnisbomngh, 

consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  caatlc  having  been 
his  birth-place.  After  his  death  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  grandson.  King  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  when  it  was  given  by  James 
the  Second  to  Lord  Dover,  It  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  the  family  of  its  present  possessor, 
the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

The  historical  records  of  Conisborough  Castle  are 
unusually  scanty  and  imperfect,  and  the  period  when 
it  fell  to  decay,  like  that  of  its  origin,  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  TTie  plan  of  the  structure,  which  must 
once  have  been  of  considerable  extent  and  importance, 
is  irregular,  though  rather  inchning  in  form  to  an 
oval.  The  entire  strong-hold,  which  crowns  the 
summit  of  an  elevation,  was  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  fosse  or  diteb,  still  in  many  places  forty 
feet  deep,  but  now  destitute  of  water,  and  full  of 

■  Accordinc  lo  thcM  writcri,  "  Ilennal,  the  lint  Suon  inTadcr. 
haai  dcfettcd  in  lhi»  neighbourhood  by  the  Briiith  Comimnder 
Aurcliui  Ambroriu*,  in  the  jttt  487,  wm  obliged  ID  fit  rrfuEe  )n 
thii  culle,  and  hiiaiding  *  second  engigenMnl,  wu  killed  below  i» 
•all»."  N*»r  the  entnnce  lo  the  csttle  ii  i  lumulus.  which  »  >aid 
10  roier  the  bodj  of  Ihis  chief;  but  Turner,  the  eminent  hnloiiin 
of  the  Anglo  Skidds,  u  well  M  other  wrilen  of  high  luthoiitr. 
ira  of  opiDioD  ihil  he  nerer,  U  mj  time,  fmMttiaA  into  iha 
BOttbern  c«naiie>  »1  alk 
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lofty  oaks  and  elms :  oa  the  northern  side,  however, 
where  the  entrance  was  placed,  the  fosse  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  rubbish. 

Before  the  invention  of  artillery,  the  castle  must 
have  been  almost  impregnable,  but  in  later  times,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  height  of  the  neighbour- 
ing eminence  on  which  the  village  of  Conisborough 
is  situated,  it  must  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
consequence,  to  which  we  may  attribute  its  ultimate 
desertion.  The  remains,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
extend  about  700  feet  in  circumference;  but  the 
chief  object  of  interest  is  the  magnificent  tower;  the 
subject  of  our  engraving;  in  describing  which  we 
sliall  avail  ourselves  of  the  substance  of  a  very 
curious  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Gentlemans 
Magazine  for  the  year  1801. 

This  noble  round  tower  is  strengthened  by  six  massive 
square  buttresses,  running  from  the  base  to  the  summit  at 
equal  distances.  Eighteen  feet  from  the  ground,  buth  the 
tower  and  buttresses  expand,  sloping  gradually  to  the 
width  of  four  feet,  in  order  to  give  preater  strength  to  the 
base  The  tower  is  situated  at  the  south-catitern  cxtreuiily 
of  the  castle,  two-thirds  of  it  being  within  the  walls,  which 
rest  against  it  The  other  face  forms  of  itself  the  outward 
wall,  and  here  the  entrance,  which  is  twenty-four  feet  fr.>ni 
the  ground,  and  ascended  to  by  a  flight  of  thirty-two 
steps,  is  situated.  On  a  level  with  this  door  is  a  iiuor, 
on  which  we  enter  through  the  wall,  which  is  here  fifteen 
feet  thick,  and  at  each  buttress  twenty-three  feet.  It  is  an 
undivided  apartment,  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  of 
circular  form,  as  is  the  whole  interior  of  the  structure. 
The  wall  is  quite  plain,  and  wholly  destitute  of  any 
aperture  for  light  except  the  entrance. 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a  round  hole,  resembling  the 
mouth  of  a  well,  which,  however,  forms  the  only  entrance 
into  a  lower  apartment,  or  dungeon,  from  whence,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  there  was  a  subterraneous  passage  from 
the  castle.  Ascending  by  a  flight  of  twenty-five  stone 
stairs  from  the  entrance-passage,  lighted  by  two  loop-holes, 
we  reach  the  level  of  another  apartment,  but  the  floor  has 
entirely  fallen  away.  The  fire-place,  which  is  deserving  of 
minute  attention,  is  surrounded  by  a  triple  pillar  on  each 
side,  with  carved  capitals  supporting  a  oiimney-piece 
twelve  feet  long,  now  partlv  ornamented  with  ivy.  Oppo- 
site, is  a  large  arched  window,  ascended  to  by  three  Dold 
steps.  The  only  other  objects  in  this  room  are  a  closet, 
ana  a  niche  and  trough  in  the  wall,  which  is  here  13}  feet 
thick.  An  ascent  of  thirty-four  steps  leads  to  the  next 
room,  which  has  also  a  fire-place.  Few  persons  ascend 
further  than  this,  as  the  upper  room  is  exceedingly  difficult 
and  dangerous  of  access,  being  only  to  be  reached  bv 
venturing  along  a  narrow  ledge  scarcely  nine  inches  broad. 

On  at  last  gaining  an  entrance,  (says  the  writer,)  the 
certain  antiquity  of  the  chamber,  and  the  idea  that  here, 
perhaps,  our  warlike  ancestors  had  offered  up  their  prayers, 
or  buckled  on  their  armour,  or  taken  their  repose,  filled  us 
with  a  pleasine  awe  and  veneration,  that  was  heightened 
to  superstition  Dy  a  charming  sound  like  that  of  an  Bolian 
harp,  which  wo  both  distinctly  beard  at  several  intervals, 
unable  to  conjecture  how  it  was  occasioned. 

This  beautiful  room  is  of  hexagonal  proportion,  and  the 
ceiling  is  composed  of  a  series  of  arches  "  decorated  in  the 
Gotliic  manner."  It  is  very  imperfectly  lighted,  there 
bein^  only  one  large  loop-hole  or  aperture  in  the  wall,  six 
feet  m  height,  which  diminishes  in  width  from  six  feet  on 
the  outer  wall  of  the  tower,  to  thirty  inches  in  the  inner. 
The  ceiling  and  other  parts  of  this  interesting  chamber 
have  been  richly  ornamented  with  carved-work,  which  is 
now  much  defaced;  but  the  room  is  sufficiently  perfect  to 
afford  a  vivid  idea  of  the  state  of  the  castle  in  the  olden 
time. 

Oja  antiquaries  next  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
twenty-five  stone-stairs  to  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
which  commands  a  prospect  of  exceeding  richness 
and  beauty,  over  field  and  flood.  The  buttresses,  as 
depicted  in  onr  Illnstratlon,  lise  several  feet  higher 
than  the  walls  -,  in  one  of  them  appear  steps ;  three 
others  each  contain  a  large  arched  alcove,  whilst  in 
a  fifth  is  ''  a  broad  place  exactly  resembling  an  oven. 


five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  and  height;"  its  mouth  is 
two  feet  square,  and  is  on  a  level  with  a  passage, 
which  seems  to  have  run  round  the  tower.  The  wall 
is  here  ten  and  a  half  feet  thick,  so  that  it  dimi- 
nishes eighteen  inches  at  every  floor.  The  height  of 
the  three  rooms  we  have  described  is  62  feet,  and 
the  total  height  of  the  buttresses  66  feet,  but  they 
have  formerly  beei#  of  loftier  elevation. 

The  village  of  Conisborough  is  of  very  high  anti- 
quity; by  the  Britons  it  was  called  Caer  Conan,  and 
by  the  Saxons  Cyning,  or  Conan  Burgh,  both  signi- 
fying a  royal  town ;  it  must  once  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importance,  as  it  is  handed  down  that  it  was 
the  ficat  of  a  civil  jurisdiction,  which  comprised 
twenty -eight  towns. 

This  picturesque  village  stands,  aa  we  have  already 
stated,  on  a  lofty  elevation,  about*  six  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Doncaster,  overlooking  a  rich  and 
wooded  country,  through  which  the  river  Don 
meanders  with  a  life-like  effect.  The  church,  which 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  an  i^ncient  and  remark- 
able structure,  exhibithig  the  several  characteristics 
of  the  Norman,  the  early  jSnglish,  and  the  later  or 
decorated  styles  of  architecture;  so  that  it  has  evi- 
dently been  built  at  different  periods.  The  monu- 
ments are  not  destitute  of  interest,  and  a  singular 
stone,  carved  with  hieroglyphics,  has  frequently 
excited  the  attention  of  the  antiquary.  The  following 
account  of  a  feast  in  the  oldeu  time,*  is  framed  and 
buns  up  in  a  room  at  an  inn  in  this  village;  it 
exhibits  a  curious  example  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  th^  value  of  money. 

The  expenses  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Beeston  and  Sk 
Gunon  de  Baldriston  of  Conisborough,  on  Monday, 
the  morrow  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Edward  the  Second, 
▲.D.  1321. 

s     d 

Im  bread,  bot                   • . .  •  • xviij  d.  •....•  1    6 

Im  4  gallons  of  wine,  bot  . . . .'. f)  s 2    0 

Im  12  gallons  of  ale,  bot  ia.Doncaster,     zviij  d 1    6 

Im  16  gallons  of  ale,  bot  in  Conisborough,  xv|  d 1    4 

I  m  shambles  meat,  bot        ij  s 2    0 

Im  8  fowls,  bot  IB 1 

Im  2  geese,  bot  vijlj  d 0 

Im  eggs,  bot                      •.•....«....  iy  d.  .  • . . .  0 

Im  2  lbs.  of  candles,  bot iq  d.  ob.  • .  0 

Im  a  woman's  wages  in  fetching  the  ale,         j  d 0 

Im  provender  for  the  horses,  bot  zv  d 1 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Conisborough  may  be 
discovered  several  traces  of  a  Roman  road. 
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TIME. 

Tixs  Speeds  away— «way—- away  t 
Another  hour— another  day— 
Another  month — another  year- 
Drop  from  us  like  the  leaflets  seai*; 
Drop  like  the  life-blood  from  our  hearts  { 
The  rose-bloom  from  the  cheek  departs. 
The  tresses  from  the  temples  fall, 
The  eye  grows  dim  and  strange  to  alL 

Time  speeds  away — away — away, 

Like  torrent  in  a  stormy  day ; 

He  undermines  the  stately  tower, 

Uproots  the  tree,  and  snaps  the  flower ; 

And  sweeps  from  our  distracted  breast 

The  friends  that  loved — the  friends  that  blest  i 

And  leaves  ns  weeping  on  the  shore^ 

To  which  they  can  return  no  more. 

Time  speeds  away — away— away  x 
No  eagle  through  the  skies  of  dlay, 
No  wind  along  the  hills  can  flee 
So  swiftly  or  so  smooth  as  he. 
Like  fiery  steed — ^from  stage  to  8tag% 
lie  bears  us  on  froni  youth  to  age ; 
Then  plunges  in  the  fearfid  sea 
Of  fathomleBs  Eternity.— —Kkox 
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THE  NORTH  CAPE. 


This  cape  forms  the  most  northerly  point  of  the 
continent  of  Europe^  and  may  be  regarded  as  pne  of 
the  most  sublime  wonders  of  nature.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  Arthur  de  Gapell  Brooke*, 
who  approached  it  from  the  land,  and  from  whose 
work  the  accompanying  view  is  taken. 

At  Six  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  North  Cape ;  and, 
advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  contemplated  the 
fearfhl  steep  between  us  and  the  ocean.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  a  cliff  exceeding  in  height  tiiat  of  Dover,  and  with 
Shakspeare*^  celebrated  description  of  the  latter,  he  may 
form  a  good  idea  of  the  North  Cape,  black  from  the  polar 
storms,  and  proudly  lh)wning  upon  tiie  foaming  element  at 
its  feet 

The  eye  vainly  endeavoured  to  catch  the  fleeting  sails 
of  some  vessel  steering  its  way  through  these  desert  seas: 
all  was  one  wide  roaring  waste  of  waters.  On  the  verge 
of  the  horizon  black  mists  hovered,  driving  on  ftrom  the 
arctio  regions  of  Spitzbergen.  To  the  eastward,  at  the 
distance  of  thirteen  leagues,  the. North  Kyn  protruded 
boldly  into  the  waves,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  its  gigantic 
rival,  beiiig  separated  from  it  by  the  moutiis  of  the  great 
Porsanger  and  Laxe  fiords.  Looking  to  the  west,  the 
lofty  rocks  of  Stappcn  seemed  still  close  to  us ;  and  beyond 
th^m  Maasoe  and  Jelmsoe  presented  their  mountains,  the 
rugged,  surfaces  of  which  were  softened  by  the  distance. 

Evening  was  now  fast  approaching;  and  the  wind,  which 
was  strone  and  chill,  warned  us  to  prepare  our  tent  for  the 
night.  This  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  as  the  bleak 
exposed  surface  of  the  Cape,  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock, 
which  prevented  our  driving  in  the  pegs,  gave  us  good 
reason  to  fear,  that  not  our  Uttld  tent  only,  but  all  it  con- 
tained, might  be  swept  away  by  the  blast  Having  at  length 
foand  a  projecting  part  of  the  cliff,  which  screened  us  in 
some  measure,  we  pitched  it  within  a  few  yards  of  this, 
securing  it  as  well  a«  Wo,  could  by  fragments  of  the  rock, 
which  we  rolled  on  the  edge  of  the  canvass,  to  supply  the 
place  of  pegs.  As  We  had  eaten  nothing  since  an  early 
hour  in  the  momin]^,  and  bad- walked  some  miles  across 
the  mountains  agamst  the  keen  air  of  Mageroe,  we  had 
by  this  time  a  pre^y  good  appetite.  Our  provision  was 
accordingly  produced:  and,  having  lighted  a  blazing  fire 
with  the  wood  we  had  taken  care  to  bring,  snug  within  our 
tent,  we  ei^oyed  our  repast  with  a  greater  relish  than  the 
most  luxurious  feast  would  have  afforded  in  a  palace  at 
home.  When  this  was  concluded,  to  drown  fatigue,  and 
celebrate  our  arrival  at  the  Cape,  a  bowl  of  punch  was 
quickly  made;  and,  while  the  north  wind,  swoepine  in 
howUng  blasts  over  the  icy  seas,  whistled  loudly  round  us, 
with  our  faces  turned  to  the  south  on  account  of  the  wind, 
we  drank  "a  healtli  to  those  far  away;**  and  the  recollection 
of  many  an  absent  friend  in  that  quarter  prolonged  our 
libations. 

The  hour  was  late  before  we  reclined  ourselves  to  rest, 
grateful  for  the  shelter  afforded  us.  Sleep  sooU  over- 
powered aU  but  myself;  and  the  deep  snorings  of  the 
Norwegian*  boatmen,  and  the  Laplander,  who  was  our 
guide, •proved  "^at  they  had  speedily  lost  all  sense  of  the 
^tigues  of  'the  day.  Feeling  no  disposition  to  sleep,  I 
arose  softly,  and,  stealing  out  of  the  tent,  strolled  round 
the  Cape.  It  was  already  midnight  The  sun  had  sunk 
beneath  the  horizon  about  an  hour,  but  a  reddish,  angry 
tint,  still  marked  its  progress  below  it.  A  feeble  twilight 
diffused  itself  around,  just  sufficient  to  mark  the  gigantic 
outlines  of  the  cliffs.  Toward  the  north  black  masses  of 
clouds,  with  threatening  looks,  annoxmced  an  approaching 
storm;  and  the  billowy  ocean,  that  dashed  against  the 
rocks,  loudly  bellowed  its  fury.  I  now  returned  to  my 
slumbering  companions,  crept  into  the  tent,  every  object  of 
which  was  wrapped  in  gloom ;  and  was  soon  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  murmurings  of  the  surge  below. 

Our  small  tent  stood  well  the  rude  attacks  of  the  north 
wind,  which  blew  fhriously  in  the  night ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing we  commenced  exploring  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape,  anxious  to  lose  no  time,  as  our  stay  would  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  supply  of  wood  and  provisions  that 
remained. 

The  North  Capb,  which  is  in  latitude  TP  10'  15", 
is  a  long  extended  headland,  or  tongue  of  rock,  narrowest 
near  ite  root,  and  enlarging  itoelf  towards  ite  other  ex- 

TraveU  to  ih$  Nmh  Cap««^ 


tremity,  where  it  becomes  of  a  circular  shape,  and  is 
indented  by  several  chasms,  that  form  small  creeks.  Its 
surface  is  flat,  being  what  sailors  call  table-land,  rising 
gradually  tmm  the  part  adjoining  the  land  till  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  ite  other  extremity,  when  it  declines 
with  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  sea.  In  this  part  is  its 
greatest  breadth;  being,  as  I  conjecture,  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  across.  The  whole  of  it  is  almost  des- 
titute of  any  vegetetion,  and  thickly  strewed  with  small 
broken  fragments  of  rocks. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  storms  of  snow  are 
often  of  very  long  duration,  lasting  for  many  days,  and 
even  weeks.  They  are  preceded  by  heavy  fogs,  which 
drag  in  from  the  ocean  in  immense  masses,  like  impe- 
netrable walls,  or  moving  bodies  of  water.  This,  however, 
is  the  case  only  with  westerly  winds;  tiie  weather  being 
fine  and  clear  when  it  blows  from  the  eastward.  The 
climate,  with  all  its  seeming  disadvantages,  is  notwith- 
stending  healthy;  and  dreary  and  dismal  as  it  may  appear 
to  the  inhabitents  of  more  temperate  zones,  it  holds  out 
even  its  pleasures  and  et\]oyments  to  the  few  settlers  that 
reside  there.  It  is  fortunate  that  disease  is  so  rare,  as 
there  is  no  medical  person  within  150  miles :  the  scurvy  is 
the  only  disorder  known,  and  this  not  to  any  great  degree. 

The  stm  disappears  to  the  inhabitants  for  more  than  two 
tnonths  in  the  year ;  but,  in  return  for  this  privation,  it  is 
for  the  same  period  above  the  horizon  constantly  day  and 
night,  and  for  the  space  of  about  three  months  there  is  an 
uninterrupted  continuance  of  daylight.  During  the  long 
winter-night,  the  aurora  borealis,  which  shines  with  uncom- 
mon brilliancy  at  the  North  Cape,  compensates  for  the  loss 
of  the  sun ;  and  its  light  is  so  great,  that  the  fishermen  are 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  ordinary  occupations  as  well  as  by 
the  usual  dayUgfat. 

No  part  of  tne  North  certainly  conveys  to -the  traveller 
so  perfect  an  idea  of  desolation  as  Mageroe,  or  Lean  Island; 
a  name  highly  appropriate,  destitute  as  it  is  of  every  thing 
but  rocks,  piled  one  upon  the  other  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  The  circumference  of  Mageroe,  I  was  informed, 
is  about  seventy  miles.  It  is  very  narrow,  being  intersected 
by  long  and  extensive  fiords,  which  run  very  deep  into  the 
land  between  the  mounteins,  and  nearly  approach  each 
other  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  land.  On  the  moun- 
teins there  are  about  two  hundred  rein-deer,  belonging  to* 
some  Field  Laplanders,  who  •  remain  with  them  the  whole 
of  the  year,  the  Mageroe  sound  being  too  broad  and  tur- 
bulent,-to  allow  of  their  crossing  it  to  the  continent.  On 
some  parte  of  Mazerbe,  where  there  is  a  little  brushwood, 
hares,  we  were  told,  are  found  in  sufficient  plenty.  These 
with  the  ermine  and  lemming,  constitute  the  quadrupeds 
of  the  island. 

Dr.  Henderson,  in  his  work  on  Iceland,  mentions  a 
curious  circumstance  respecting  the  foxes  at  the  North 
Cape.  •*  In  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Cape,"  he  says, "  where* 
the  precipices  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  various 
species  of  sea-fowl,  the  foxes  proceed  on  their  predatory 
expeditions  in  company;  and  previous  to  the  commence-^ 
ment  of  their  c^erations,  they  hold  a*  kind  of  mock  fight 
upon  the  rocks,  in  order  to  determine  their  relative* 
strength.  When  this  has  been  fairly  ascertained,  they 
advance  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  and,  tekir\g  each 
other  by  the  tail,  the  weakest  descends  first,  while  the 
strongest,  forming  the  last  m  the  row,  suspends  the  whole 
number,  till  tiie  roremost  has  reached  their  prey.  A  signal 
is  then  given,  on  which  the  uppermost  fox  pulls  with  all 
his  might,  and  the  rest  assist  him  as  well  as  they  can  with 
their  feet  against  the  rocks ;  in  this  manner  they  proceed 
from  rock  to  rock,  until  they  have  provided  themselves 
with  a  sufficient  supply."  Nothing,  I  confess,  would  have 
better  repaid  me  for  a  long  journey  to  the  North  Cape, 
than  to  have  witnessed  these  curious  proceedings,  and  to  > 
have  beheld  this  very  extraordinary  link  of  foxes,  sus- 
pended from  the  tremendous  cliffs,  and  dangling  mid-way 
between  the  ocean  and  their  summite.  There  appeared  a 
great  scarcity  of  sea-fowl,  and  I  observed  very  few  even 
of  the  gull4ribe,  which  abounded  most  at  the  low  rocks  of 
GiesvsDr. 

The  sea  has  decreased  considerably  on  the  Mageroe 
coast  within  the  last  fifty  years.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  other  parte  of  Finmark ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinuing so  to  do  probably  for  some  centuries.  Even  on  the 
top  of  the  North  Cape,  the  action  of  water  can  be  traced,  at 
an  elevation  which  is  so  considerably  above  the  present 
level  of  the  ocean.  This  decrease  of  it  has  not  failed  to 
have  been  observed  by  the  inhabitante  of  these  coastei  who 
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upon  mj  uking  tlifl  questioDi  uniGinalj  tgrewd  u  to  the 
fact. 

Our  curiosity  ftt  the  Cape  hkTtng  been  thoroughly  Mtie- 
fled,  the  itata  of  our  affairs  imporiouily  urged  ui  to  depart; 
our  proviiioii  being  consumed,  our  flrewood  burnt,  and  our 
water  exhausted.  Accordingly  there  was  no  time  to 
lOM,  and  we  prepared  for  our  departure.  Previous  to 
this,  having  coUectod  large  frastnenti  of  rock,  vie  piled 
them  toeeUier,  fbrming  a  kind  of  pedettal  about  ten 
teot  in  height,  in  order  to  point  out  more  clearly  the 
■iluation  of  ib»  North  Cape  to  other  traveller*,  and  being 
erected  close  to  the  cliff,  it  would  alio,  at  a  short  distance, 
be  visible  at  sea.  This  we  placed  in  a  port  where  it  would 
ha  discerned  with  the  greater  facility,  b^  those  who  should 
arrive  at  the  summit  of  the  slope,  which  sently  declines 
toward  the  cliff;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west- 
ward of  it  we  judged  to  be  the  most  northern  point. 

Another  traveller  who  visited  the  Cape  /ront  the 
tta,  ^ves  the  following  account  of  this  extraordinary 
promontory. 

In  approaching  the  cape  a  little  befbre  midnight,  the 
rooks  at  Srtt  appeared  to  be  nearly  of  an  equal  height, 
until  they  terminated  in  a  perpendicular  peak;  but  on  a 
nearer  view,  those  within  were  found  to  be  much  higher 
than  those  of  tbo  extreme  peak.  Their  general  appearance 
waa  highly  picturesque.  The  sea  breasting  agaiitst  this 
immovable  rampart,  which  had  withstood  its  fury  from  the 
remotest  agee,  bellowed,  and  formed  a  thick  border  of 
white  froth.  This  spectacle,  eqbally  beautifhl  and  terrific, 
was  illumined  by  the  midaighl  fipi,  and  the  shade  which 
covered  the  western  side  of  the  locks,  rendered  their 
aspect  still  more  tremendous.  The  height  of  these  rocks 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  here  evety  thing  was  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  that  a  point  of  comparison  could  not  be 
afforded  by  any  ordinary  known  objects.  '  On  landing,  the 
party  discovered  a  grotto,  formed  of  rocks,  the  surface  of 
which  had  been  washed  smooth  by  the  waves,  and  having 
within  it  a  spring  of  fl«sh  water.  The  only  accessible  spot 
in  the  vicinity  was  a  hill,  some  hundred  paces  in  circum- 
ference, surrounded  by  enormous  crags.  From  the  summit 
of  this  hill,  turning  towards  the  sea,  they  perceived  to  the 
right,  a  prodigious  mountain  attached  to  the  cape,  and 
rearing  its'sterile  mass  to  the  skies.  To  the  left,  a  neck  of 
iand  covered  with  less-elevated  rocks,  against  which  the 
■ui^ei  dashed  with  violence,  closed  the  bay,  and  admitted 
but  a  limited  view  of  the  ocean. 

To  see  as  far  as  possible  into  the  interior,  our  navigators 
climbed  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  a 
nwt  lingulw  mountain '  presented  iUelf  to  the  view,    A 


the  foreground,  had  an  elevation  of  at  least  ninelr 
cent,  but  less-lofty  mountain,  was  another   lake.     Iiie 


feet  above  the 


ireeround, '. 
le  level  of 


the  sea,  end  on  the  top  of  an  a^a- 


terminated  by  peaked  rocks,  chequered  with 
patches  of  snow.  At  mianight,  the  sun  still  reraaine«1 
several  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  continued  to  ascend 
higher  and  higher  till  noon,  when  having  again  descended, 
it  passed  the  North  without  dipping.  This  phenomenon,  so 
extraordinary  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  and  temperate 
Eones,  could  not  be  viewed  without  great  interesL 
'  During  the  two  months  of  daylight,  when  the  sun  is  per ' 
petually  above  the  horiton,  the  inhabitants  rise  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  dine  at  five  or  sis  in  the  evening,  and  ^  to  bed  at 
one.  But  during  winter,  when  fVom  the  Deginning  of  De- 
cen>berto  the  endof  January,  the  sun  never  rises,  they  sleep 
above  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  employ  the  other 
half  in  sitting  over  the  Are,  all  business  being  suspended 
during  the  darkness.  The  cause  of  Hub  {ihenomenon  is 
easily  explained.  The  sun  always  illumines  half  the 
world  at  once,  and  shines  on  every  side,  90  degrees  from 
the  place  where  he  is  vertical.  When  he  is  vertical  over 
the  equator,  and  equidistant  fh)m  the  poles,  he  shines  a% 
far  as  each  pole :  this  happens  in  spring  and  autumn.  But 
when  declining  to  the  North  in  summer,  the  sun  shines 
beyond  the  North  Pole,  and  all  the  countries  near  that 
pole,  turn  round  in  constant  sunshine :  he  at  the  same  time 
leaves  the  South  Pole  an  equal  number  of  d^rees.  and 
those  parts  turn  round  in  darkness.  The  effect  is  oontiary 
at  each  pole  in  our  winter,  the  sun  then  declining  south- 
va^  of  the  equator.  About  three  miles  from  North  Oape, 
lies  Haso.  the  northernmost  port  of 'Norwegian  Lapland. 
It  is  fbrmod  of  a  very  flue  bay,  in  which'shipa  may  winter 
with  great  security. 


Mbthinss  all  virtues,  and  especially  temperence,  depend 
on  the  practice  of  them.  For,  as  they  who  use  no 
bodily  exercises  are  awkward  and  unwicldly  in  the 
actions  of  the  body,  so  they  who  exercise  not  their  minds, 
are  incapable  of  tlic  noble  actions  of  the  mind,  and  liate 
not  sufficient  courage  to  undertake  any  thing  worthy  of 

S>raise,  nor  sufficient  command  over  themselves,  to  ebsuio 
rom  things  forbidden. — Xknofkon. 
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TIfE  CATHEDRAL  OF  A'MIENS. 

Ami£N8  is  a  populous  town  ia  Franco,  the  capital  of 
the  aucient  province  of  Picardy,  and  of  the  modem 
department  of  the  Somme,  on  the  river  of  which 
name  it  stands.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity;  in 
the  time  of  Caesar,  it  opposed  a  formidable  resistance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  places  in  Gaul  in  which  good  weapons 
were  made.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a  strong  town 
of  the  third  class;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  linens,  cottons,  and  velvets, 
which  are  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  tolerably  well  built,  having  several  regular  squares, 
and  some  public  buildings  of  interest ;  but  the  chief 
attraction  of  which  it  boasts,  is  its  celebrated  Gothic 
Cathedral. 

The  first  church  which  has  any  claims  to  the  title 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  is  one  erected  about  t)ie 
middle  of  the  fourt)i  ceptury,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Gratian,  l^y  Saint  Firmin,  th^  third 
bishop  of  th^t  see.  The  spot  on  which  it  stood  was 
a  space  of  ground,  set  gpart  by  the  piety  of  the 
family,  as  a  burial-place  for  tl^se  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  their  profession  of  tb^  phristian  faith; 
and  among  others  was  the  body  of  St.  Firmin  the 
martyr,  first  9i9bpp  p(  Amiens  who  was  put  to  4^ath 
in  the  year  303. 

It  appears  that,  in  t^enro^ss  of  tin^P,  i|U  ^collec- 
tion became  lost  of  the  place  where  the  bones  of  this 
venerable  martyr  were  46pp^ited ;  for  early  in  the 
seventh  century,  a  ^piM^b  W^s  ifistituted  for  tbeiq  by 
the  then  bishop  of  the  see.  The  fact  of  their 
discovery  is  preserved  ip  %  legepd,  ^^d  according  to 
the  popish  inve^tio^s  of  those  days>  the  ^vent  was 
signalize4  by  i(  rapid  succession  of  i^stounding 
miracles.  It  was  alleged,  that  a  supematviral  ray  of 
light  conducted  the  zesjous  inquire^  to  the  spot  which 
they  so  anxiously  sought ;  a  sweet  odour  spread  itself 
gently  through  the  aif,tbe  ^^ci^  became  healed,  the  snow 
which  covered  the  ground  was  quickly  dissolved,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  the  smiling  ver4ure  of  si^mmer  1 

The  rumour  of  these  prodigies  soon  reached  the 
neighbouring  people ;  and  their  influence  was  such 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  so  superstitious  an 
age.  They  flocked  to  the  town  to  render  homage  to 
the  saint,  and  testified  their  zeal,  by  the  liberality  of 
their  offerings  which  at  length  becaqie  so  valuable, 
that  it  was  determine4  to  apply  theip  to  the  erection 
of  a  new  church,  which  should  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Firmin,  and  built  oyer  tb^  spot  where  he  had  suffered 
death. 

The  second  Cathedral,  which  was  chiefly  constructe4 
of  wood,  was  not  of  long  duration;  it  was  burnt  by 
the  Normans  in  881,  and  subsequently  rebuilt  ux^d 
repaired  several  times.  At  length,  in  1218,  it  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  with  it  perished 
the  archives  of  the  bishopric.  Two  years  elapsed 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  supply  its  place ; 
and  then  the  ^ecessity  of  providing  a  suitably  deposi- 
tory for  the  body  of  St.  Firrninj  and  for  a  relic  to  which 
equal  interest  was  attached,  the  supposed  head  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  which  bad  been  recently  brought 
from  ponstantinople  by  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  assault  made  by  the  Cru- 
saders upon  tuat  city  in  1204,  induced  the  reigning 
bishop^  Everard^  to  call  upon  his  people  for  the 
mesons  of  accomplishing  that  object.  The  appeal 
was  successful;  contributions  poured  in  quickly, 
and  the  architect,  Robert  de  Lusarches,  was  enabled 
to  lay  the  first  stone  in  the  same  year.  But  neither 
he  nor  the  bishop  hved  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
work  which  they  had  begun ;  and  sixty-eight  years 
elansed  before  the  building  was  quite  finished.    With 


a  few  alteffttlPiiai  it  18  tb^  |apQ  vMpb  eipBt^  ^t  Ibe 
present  day. 

The  externfd  appearance  of  this  Cathedral  is  not 
so  striking  as  that  of  some  others;  its  western  or 
principal  front,  accurately  represented  in  our  en- 
graving, is,  boweven  very  rich,  and  has  %  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Church  of  N6tre  Dame 
at  Paris.  The  towers,  which  are  of*  unequal  height, 
the  northern  being  of  sreater  elevation  than  the 
southern,  are  said  to  have  been  added  about  a 
century  after  the  body  of  the  edifice  was  built,  and 
to  have  been  made  of  di£ferent  altitude,  in  conformity 
with  a  regulation  which  prescribed  that  Cathedrals 
attached  to  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  those 
belonging  to  certain  collegiate  establishments,  and  to 
abbeys  of  royal  foundation  alone,  should  be  allowed 
to  have  two  equal  towers.  In  Turkey,  the  privilege 
of  more  than  one  tower  is  still  restricted  to  ^e  royal 
mosques ;  but  whether  any  similar  regulation  existed 
with  respect  to  the  forms  of  Christian  churches,  is 
much  doubted  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge. 

The  interior  of  this  Cathedral  is  extremely  magni- 
ficent; there  are  few  churches  which  exhibit  an 
appearance  at  once  of  so  much  vastness  and  beauty. 
"  It  not  only  far  surpassed  my  expectations,"  says  a 
writer,  whpse  opinion  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  cite  in  ovur  descriptions  of  the  French  Churches, 
the  author  of  Letters  of  an  Architect,  "  but  possessed 
ci  character  and  expression  quite  new  to  me.  In  oar 
English  Cfithedrals,  the  eye  is  confined  to  one  avenue, 
and  the  sublime  effect  is  nearly  limited  to  the  view 
along  it.  l^ere  the  sight  seems  to  penetrate  in  all 
directions^  apd  to  obtain  a  number  of  views,  all, 
indeed,  subordinate  to  the  principal  one,  but  all 
beautiful,  and  offering,  by  t^e  different  position  of 
the  parts  with  regard  to  Uie  spectator,  the  greatest 
variety.  I  sat  down  for  some  time  to  enjoy  this 
sublime  scene,  imd  then  pficed  slowly  up  the  nave, 
as  far  as  the  intersection  of  the  cross,  where  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  beautiful  rose  window 
at  each  ^nd  of  the  transept.  Without  seeing  them, 
oue  can  fomi  no  idea  of  how  much  beauty  a  rose 
window  is  capable;  the  splendid  colouring  of  the 
glass,  glowing  among  the  rich  tracery,  has  a  brilliancy 
and  magnificence  for  which  I  can  cite  to  you  no 
pariillel  in  Fngland."  The  western  rose  bore  men- 
tioned, hitf  become  inter^ally  the  dial  of  the  clock ; 
the  ^gures  which  denote  the  hours  are  more  than 
seven  feet  apart,  and  the  hour  hand  moves  nearly  an 
inch  and  ^  half  in  n  minute. 

The  pl^  of  the  bi4il4ing  is  a  X4itin  cross;  the 
whole  length  being  442  fe^t,  and  the  greatest  breadth 
104  feet.  The  t^^a^isept  is  194  feet  long;  and  the 
height  of  the  nave  to  the  sumipit  of  the  vaulting 
140  feet.  Que  of  the  most  remiprkable  features 
of  the  n^ve  is  the  heautifi4  range  of  side-chapels 
which  run  along  its  whole  length,  corresponding  with 
the  divisions  of  the  side-aisles«  Their  date  is  subse- 
quent to  that  of  the  building  itself;  and  they  are 
said  to  have  originatisd  in  a  lingular  manner. 

In  the  year  1244,  Geoffroi  de  Milly,  great  bailiff 
of  Amiens,  caused  five  clerks,  or  scholars,  who  were 
vaguely  accused  of  some  crime,  in  which  that  func- 
tionary felt  a  personal  interest,  to  be  hanged  without 
any  legal  process.  The  bishop,  indignant  at  so  wanton 
an  <ibuse  of  power,  subjected  the  bailiff  to  a  sentence 
of  severe  penance,  and  issued  a  decree  against  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  (as  we  must  call  them,)  of 
Amiens,  for  having  perautte4  the  bailiff  so  to  out- 
stretch his  authority,  condemning  them  under  the 
penalty  of  1000  marks  of  silver,  to  found  six  chiq>els, 
and  to  devote  to  each  a  rent  of  20  Parisian  livres. 

This  Cathedral  has  been  visited  by  many  celebrated 
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personages,  and  has  been  the  scene  6f  some  ititer- 
esting  events.  Charles  VIL,  Louis  XI.,  Charles 
VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX., 
Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  our 
own  kings,  Henry  V.  and  the  unfortunate  James  11., 
and  the  Czar  Paul  I.  of  Russia,  have  all  left  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens,  memorials  of  their  liberality 
and  their  devotion. 

It  was  within  the  walls  of  this  church  that  the 
marriage  of  the  renowned  Philip  Augustus,  of  France, 
with  Ingelberga,  who  was  crowned  queen  in  the  same 
year,  was  celebrated;  and  also  that  of  Charles  VI. 
with  Isabel  of  Bavaria.  Several  treaties  were  here 
concluded  between  England  and  France  at  different 
periods ;  find  it  was  in  this  Cathedral  that  our  own 
king,  Edward  the  First,  did  homage  to  Philip  of 
Valois,  as  a  feudatory  of  the  French  crown,  in  respect 
of  the  possessions  which  he  held  in  the  territory  of 
France. 


ANCIENT  MODE  OF  WRITING. 

Sttle — Papbr — Leases — ^V6lume — Book-^ 

Vellum — Parchment. 

The  ancients  nsed  tables  covered  with  a  coat  of  wax, 
on  which  they  wrote  with  a  style,  a  piece  of  iron 
pointed  at  the  end,  with  which  they  itiade  the  letters, 
and  blunt  or  flat  at  the  other  end,  which  they  used 
for  rubbing  out  what  they  had  written,  either  when 
they  wished  to  make  any  alteration,  or  to  use  the 
table  for  other  writings.  By  a  good  or  bad  styfe, 
therefore,  they  meant  at  first,  simply  to  denote  the 
quality  of  the  instrument  with  which  they  wrote. 
The  term  was  afterwards  applied  metaphorically  to 
the  language  5  in  which  sense  it  is  now  used. 

Among  the  different  substances  that  were  employed 
for  writing  upon,  before  the  art  of  making  paper 
from  linen -rags  was  discovered,  we  find  the  earliest 
to  have  been  these  tables  of  wood,  made  smooth,  and 
covered  with  wax.  .  But  as  what  was  written  on  wax 
might  easily  be  defaced,  leaves  of  the  papyrus*,  a 
kind  of  flag,  which  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the 
marshes  of  Egypt,  were  dried,  and  by  a  particular 
process  prepared  for  writing.  Sheets  were  also 
separated  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  stem  of  the 
plant.  On  these,  the  letters  were  engraved  with  an 
instrument  similar  to  that  used  for  writing  on  wax. 
The  substance  so  prepared,  was  called  ckarta,  from  a 
city  of  Tyre  of  that  name,  near  which  the  plant  was 
also  found.  The  words  folia,  leaves,  and  charta, 
jtaper,  thus  derived,  are  well  known  among  ourselves. 

As  in  writing  a  treatise,  a  great  number  of  these 
leaves  or  sheets  was  required,  they  were  joined 
together  by  making  a  hole  and  passing  a  string 
through  each  of  them.  With  the  same  string,  passed 
several  times  round  them,  they  were  confined,  to 
prevent  their  separating,  and  being  injured  or  lost 
when  no  one  was  reading  them  >  whence  it  is  sup- 
posed, that .  a  roll  or  bundle  of  them,  obtained  the 
name  of  a  volumen,  or  volume.  Those  who  have 
seen  specimens  of  the  Burmese  writing  on  leaves 
thus  collected,  may  form  an  accurate  notion  of  an 
ancient  papyrus  volume. 

Another  article  used  for  writing,  was  the  inner 
bark  of  certain  trees.  This  was  prepared  by  beating 
it,  and  then  cementing  it  together,  by  a  solution  of 
gum.  As  the  inner  bark  of  trees  is  called  liber,  the 
volumes  of  books  were  thence  called  libri,  a  name 
they  still  retain.  Vellum,  the  last  substance  to  be 
mentioned,  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  following 
circumstance.  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  being 
desirous  of  farming  a  library  that  should  equal,  or 

*  8m  the  Saturday  Maga»int,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  208. 


exceed  in  number  the  far-famed  library  of  Alex 
andria,  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  with  a  view  of 
frustrating  his  design,  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
the  papyrus.  This  excited  the  industry  of  some 
artists  in  the  court  of  Eumenes:  they  contrived  a 
method  of  preparing  the  skins  of  sheep,  and  it  was 
called  vellum  from  vellus,  a  fleece  or  skin;  and 
parchment  from  Pergamus,  the  place  where  the  art  of 
preparing  it  was  discovered:  or  if  not  discovered,  it 
was  there  improved,  and  first  brought  into  general 
use. 


MEXICAN  BEES. 

From  the  Plaza  we  went  to  a  house  where  a  bee-hive  of 
the  country  was  opened  in  our  presence.  The  bees,  the 
honeycomb,  and  the  hive,  diiTer  essentially  frbm  those  of 
Europe.  The  hive  is  generally  made  out  of  a  log  of  wood, 
from  two  to  three  feet  lon^.  and  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  hollowed  out,  and  closed  at  the  ends  with  cir- 
cular doors,  cemented  closely  to  the  wood,  but  capable  of 
being  removed  at  pleasure.  Some  persons  use  cylindrical 
hives,  made  of  earthenware,  instead  of  the  clumsy  appa- 
ratus of  wood;  these  are  relieved  by  raised  fifrures  and 
and  ^circular  rings,  so  as  to  form  rather  handsome  orna- 
ments in  the  verandah  of  a  house,  where  they  are  sus- 
pended by  cords  from  the  roof,  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  wooden  ones  in  the  villages  are  hung  to  the  eaves  of 
the  cottages.  On  one  side  of  the  hive,  half-way  between 
the  ends,  there  is  a  small  hole  made,  just  large  enough 
for  a  loaded  bee  to  enter,  and  shaded  by  a  projection,  to 
prevent  the  rain  from  trickling  iti.  In  this  hole,  generally 
representing  the  mouth  of  a  man,  or  some  monster,  the 
Head  of  which  is  moulded  in  the  clay  of  the  hive,  a  bee  is 
constantly  stationed,  whose  office  is  no  sinecure;  for  the 
hole  is  so  small,  he  has  to  draw  back  every  time  a  bee 
wishes  to  enter  or  leave  the  hive.  A  gentleman  told  me, 
that  the  experiment  was  made  by  marking  the  centinel, 
when  it  was  observed,  that  the  same  bee  continued  at  his 
post  a  whole  day. 

When  it  is  ascertaiined  by  the  weight  that  the  hive  is 
full,  the  end-pieces  are  removed,  and  the  honey  with- 
drawn. The  hive  we  saw  opened  was  only  partly  filled, 
which  enabled  us  to  see  the  economy  of  the  interior  to 
more  advantage.  The  honey  is  not  contained  in  the 
elegant  hexagonal  cells  of  our  hives,  but  in  wax  bags, 
not  quite  so  large  as  an  egg ;  these  bags,  or  bladders,  are 
hung  round  the  sides  of  the  hives,  and  appear  about  hulf- 
fuU,  the  quantity  being,  probably,  just  as  great  as  tlie 
strength  of  the  wax  will  bear  without  tearing.  Those 
nearest  the  bottom,  being  better  supported,  are  more  filled 
than  the  upper  ones.  In  the  centre,  or  the  lower  part  of  the 
hive,  We  observed  an  irregular-shaped  mass  of  comb  fur- 
nished with  ceils,  like  those  of  our  bees,  all  containing 
young  ones,  in  such  an  advanced  state,  that  when  we 
broke  the  comb  and  let  them  out,  they  flew  merrily  away. 
During  this  examination  of  the  hive,  the  comb  and  the 
honey  were  taken  out,  and  the  bees  disturbed  in  every 
way,  but  they  never  stung  us,  though  our  faces  and  hands 
were  covered  with  them.  It  is  said,  however,  that  there 
is  a  bee  in  the  country  which  does  not  sting ;  but  the  kind 
we  saw  seem  to  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination, 
for  they  certainly  did  not  hurt  us,  and  our  friends  said 
they  were  always  muy  manso,  (very  tame,)  and  never 
stung  any  one.  The  honey  gave  out  a  rich  aromatic  per- 
fume, and  tasted  differently  from  ours,  but  possessed  an 
agreeable  flavour. 

[Basil  Hall's  TraveU  in  S^mth  Amsriea*'] 


WHETHEa  I  am  praised  or  blamed,  says  a  Chinese  sage,  I 
make  it  of  use  to  my  advancementMn  virtue.  Those  who 
commend  me,  I  conceive  to  point  out  the  way  I  ought  to  go; 
those  who  blame  me,  as  telling  me  the  dangers  I  have  run. 

I  AM  beholden  to  calumny  that  she  hath  so  endeavoured 
and  taken  pains  to  belie  me ;  it  shall  make  me  set  a  surer 
guard  upon  myself,  and  keep  a  better  watch  upon  my 
actions. — ^Bbk  Jons  on. 


NoNS  are  so  fond  of  secrets  as  those  who  do  not  mean  to 
keep  them ;  such  persons  covet  secrets,  as  a  spendthrilt 
covets  money,  for  the  purpose  of  circulation. — C« 
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MotrNTAiH,  (h«  ennoQi'Miue  inight  1ov«  to  giw. 
On  Ihs  dim  itcord  of  ihy  euly  day* ; 
Oft  fiDCTing  that  ihe  heard,  like  the  low  blut, 
The  sound  of  RURhly  |«nentioni  past. 
Here  the  FhnDiciin.  u  remote  lie  tu\ed 
Along  the  unknowa  coul,  eiuiliiiE  h  tiled ; 
And  whea  be  flaw  thy  rocky  point  uptraj 
Thought  on  his  native  «hares,  of  Atadua  or  Tjre. 
Thou  only,  aged  mountaia,  doat  remain  < 
' .  amidil  the  deluged  plain, 

It  thy  feet.— Bo» 

This  beautiful  and  romantic  epot  ia  situated  on  the 
eouthem  coast  of  Cornwall,  immediately  opposite  the 
little  market  town  of  Morazion,  and  about  three 
miles-  and  a  half  from  Penzance.  The  mount  itself 
is  about  23 1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  exclusive 
of  the  buildings  with  which  it  is  crowned.  Its 
sttigiilar  sitt'.ation  aqd  picturesque  effect  render 
it  a  most  interesting  object  of  curiosity;  and  it  is 
calculaU-'d  equally  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
historian,  awaken  the  researches  of  the  naturalist, 
nr  employ  the  pencil  of  the  painter.  Its  magnitude 
is  seen  in  the  most  impressive  point  of  view  from  its 
base,  for  when  obsened  from  a  distance,  its  form 
appears  trifling,  amidst  the  va^t  expanse  of  waters 
with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

A  narrow  neck  of  land,  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  connects  it  with  the  main  land: 
this  natmral  causeway  is  passable  at  low  water  to 
foot-passengerfi  and  carriages,  but  at  high  tide  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  sea.  The  Mount  is  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  have_  been  originally  surrounded 
by  a  dense  forest,  and  Uiis  idea  is  strengthened  by 
the  remains  of  trees  having  been  discovered  in  it^ 
neighbourhood,  at  the  time  of  an  extraordinary  high 
"tide,  aa  Borlase,  the  historian  of  Cornwall,  relates  in 
-the  fiftieth  volume  of  the  2Viin*oc(iona  of  the  Royal 
Sociely,  and  also  from  its  Cornish  name  Carakk-ludgh 
en  lui,  (The  Grey  R«ck  in  the  wood.) 

It  is  supposed  to  be  the  iaiand  called  letis  by 
Diodoms  Sieuhis,  and  olher  ancient  authors,  from 
which  the  Gauls  and  other  nations  of  the 
feU'hcd  the  tin,  \i  hich  Coinwall  w  as  known  t 


even  in  those  early  ages.  Aa  .far  back  aa  1 070  we 
find  it  the  site  of  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks ; 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  waa  bestowed  upon 
Robert  Earl  of  Mortaigne^  who  made  it  a  cell 
(chapel)  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael  in  Normandf. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  alien  priories  were  suppressed,  an  exception  was 
made  in  favour  of  St.  Michael,  on  conditien  of  the 
same  tribute  being  paid  to  the  English  crown,  as 
waa  formerly  remitted  to  its  parent  abbey.  In  lattr 
times,  when  the  monasteries  were  dissolved  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  waa  bestowed  on 
Humphrey  Arundel  Esq.  It  afterwards  came  into 
the  possession,  by  purchase,  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family, 
to  whom  the  buildings  on  the  Mount  at  present 
belutig.  The  pier,  which  affords  protection  to  at 
least  fifty  sail  of  small  vessels,  being  in  a  dilapidated 
state,  was  rebuilt  in  1726  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubj-n, 
and  the  small  village  which  is  built  at  its  baac  wbs 
much  enlarged. 

It  was  occasionally  occupied,  at  early  periods  of 
our  history,  oa  a  military  station.  During  the  cap- 
tivity of  Richard  Cn;ur  de  Lion  in  Austria,  it  was 
seized  by  Hugh  de  la  Pomeroy,  who  expelled  the 
monks,  and  fortified  the  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
favouring  the  meditated  usurpation  of  the  thron<-  by 
Prince  John.  Ou  the  return  of  the  king,  Pomeroy, 
dreading  his  vengeance,  fied  hither  from  the  Castle 
of  Berry  Pomeroy,  and,  after  bequeathing  a  large 
portion  of  his  lands  to  the  monks,  caused  himself  to 
be  bled  to  death,  after  which  the  Priory  was  surreQ- 
dcred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  a  short  time  after 
the  discomfiture  of  Edward  the  Fonrth  at  Bamct, 
John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  arrived  here  by  sea,  and 
having  disguised  himself  and  some  of  his  adherents 

pilgrims'  habits,  obtained  entrance,  overpowered 
the  garrison,  and  held  the  place  against  the  forces  of 
King  Henry,  until  he'  obtained  honourable  t«mia  of 
capitulation. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  occupied  U  a  countrjr 
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aeat]  uid,  Blthongh  the  rooniB  it  contains  are  nrach 
too  small  for  modem  habits,  yet  its  delightful  situa- 
tion  renders  it  a  desirable  residence  dnring  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  dining-room  was  formerly  the 
refectory  of  the  convent,  and  contains  a  cnriously- 
carved  frieze,  representing  hunting  subjects.  It  was 
formerly  famous  for  a  fine  peal  of  bells,  ^hicb  have 
now  eutirelf  disappeared. 

On  the  top  of  the  tower,  in  one  of  the  angles,  is 
the  remains  of  what  ia  supposed  to  have  been  a 
moorstone  laQtcm,  kept,  in  all  likelihood,  by  the 
monks,  who  had  a  tithe  of  the  fishery,  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  fishermen  in  dark  and  tempestuons 
weather.  This  is  vulgarly  called  St.  Michael's  Choir, 
and  will  only  admit  one  person  to  sit  down  in  it  at  a 


time.  The  ascent  to  it  is  dangerous,  but  it  is  some- 
times foolishly  attempted  out  of  bravado.  There  is 
also  a  I^nd  attached  to  it,  which,  in  former  days, 
was  firmly  relied  on,  and  even  now  is  not  entirely 
disbeheved,  namely,  that  whoever  first  sits  in  St. 
Michael's  chair  after  marriage,  whether  the  husband 
or  wife,  shall  from  that  time  forth  remain  the  ruler 
in  domestic  affairs. 

The  town  of  Marazion,  or  Market-Jew,  with  which 
the  mountain  is  in  fact  connected  for  twelve  hours 
out  of  every  twenty-four,  must  formerly  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  aod  originally  had 
three  market-days  in  a  week  ;  but,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ilenry  the  Eighth,  and 
also  at  a  later  period,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
French. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  Cornish  coast  is 
considered  the  mildest  in  England,  and  the  visiter 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  will  be  surprised  to 
find  myrtles,  hydrangeas,  and  Aichsioa  flourishing  in 
the  open  air,  and  scarcely  ever  receiving  any  injury 
firom  the  severity  of  the  winters ;  on  this  account  it 
has  been  called  iht  Montpelier  of  England. 


Be  wondrous  wary  of  your  flrst  oonipoitnients ;  get  a  good 
name,  and  be  very  tender  of  it  sfterwardi :  for  'tis  like  tlie 
Vsnice-glBss,  quickly  cnckod,  never  to  be  mended,  though 
I«tcfaed  it  may  be.  To  this  purpme,  take  elons  with  you 
thisraUo.  It  happened  tiiat  Fire,  Water,  and  Fame  nont 
to  travel  together,  (as  yon  are  ^infrnow;)  they  consul  tc<l, 
that  if  they  lost  one  another,  how  they  mig^ht  be  retrieved, 
and  meet  again.  Fire  iiid,  Where  vou  wee  smoke,  there 
ymi  shall  find  me.  Water  said.  Where  you  see  marsli, 
mnd  moDrish  low  ground,  there  you  ahall  find  me.  But 
JFome  said,  Take  heed  how  you  lose  me ;  for,  if  you  do,  you 


THE  WIKG  OF  A  BAT. 

The  wing  of  the  Bat  is  very  commonly  spoken  of  at 
a  wing  of  leather,  and  the  idea  attached  to  this  term, 
undonbtedly  is,  that  it  is  composed  of  a  callons 
membrane;  th^t  it  is  an  insensible  piece  of  stuff  like 
the  leather  of  a  glove  or  of  a  lady's  shoe ;  but  notbiog 
can  be  fnrdier  from  the  truth.  If  one  were  to  select 
an  organ  of  the  most  exquisite  dehcacy  and  sensibility 
it  woidd  be  the  bat's  wring;  it  ia  any  thing  but  leather, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  acute  organ  of  touch  that 
can  be  found,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  it  should  be  so.  Spallanzani,  a  philosopher  as 
noted  for  his  extreme  cruelty,  as  for  hie  ingenuity 
end  love  of  research,  had  observed  that  bats  could 
fly  with  great  certainty,  in  rooms  however  dark, 
without  striking  against  the  walls.  He  found  that 
when  their  eyes  were  covered,  they  could  fly  with  as 
much  precision  as  before ;  and  even  when  Uieir  eyes 
were  put  ont,  no  alteration  in  this  respect  was 
observed.  When  branches  of  trees  or  threads  were 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  they  avoided  them,  nor 
did  they  even  brush  the  threads  as  they  flew  past  or 
between  them;  and  even  when  the  space  between 
was  too  small  to  admit  their  expanded  wings,  they 
contracted  the  latter  so  as  to  suit  their  dimensions  to 
the  breadth  of  the  passage.  Spallanzani  thought 
that  the  bat  must  possess  a  sixth  sense.  The  organs 
of  vision  had  been  destroyed,  and  therefore  it  could 
nut  be  by  sight  that  they  avoided  all  obstacles.  In 
many  individuals  the  ears  were  stopped,  so  tliat  it 
could  not  be  by  hearing.  In  others  the  nostrils  were 
stopped,  so  that  it  could  not  be  by  smelling;  and 
taste  is  ont  of  the  question. 

The  following  remarks  ^m  Cuvier  are  sufficiently 
demonstrative,  I  think,  that  it  is  by  the  acuteness  of 
the  aeusatiou  of  touch  in  the  wing,  and  not  by  any 
additional  sense,  that  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  "  The  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  and 
the  phalanges  of  the  four  fingers  which  succeed  the 
thumb,  are  excessively  elongated.  The  membrane 
which  unites  them  presents  an  enormous  surface  to 
the  air;  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  it  are 
numerous,  and  minutely  divided;  they  form  a  net- 
work very  remarkable  for  its  fineness  and  the  number 
of  its  anastomoses.  It  ia  probable,  that  in  the  action 
of  flight,  the  air,  when  struck  by  this  wing,  or  very 
sensible  hand,  impresses  a  sensation  of  heat,  cold, 
mobility,  and  resistance  on  that  organ,  which  indicates 
to  the  animal  the  existence  or  absence  uf  obstacles 
which  would  interrupt  its  progress.  In  this  manner 
blind  men  discover  by  their  hands,  and  even  by  the 
skin  of  their  faces,  the  proximity  of  a  wall,  door  of 
a  house,  or  ^ide  of  a  sti«et,  even  without  the  assist- 
ance of  touch,  and  merely  by  the  sensation  which 
the  difference  in  the  resistance  of  the  air  occasions. 
Letlfrs  to  a  Yomg  Nalwali*l.  0.  N. 


Ha  that  rifoth  late  in  the  morning  muit  be  in  a  huny  all 
the  day,  and  scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night 

"  Some  people  set  as  if  they  deemed  happioess  to  consist 
in  gooA  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  an  expensive  and 
splendid  way  of  life.  I,  for  my  put,  am  of  opiuion.  that 
to  have  need  of  nothing  is  a  divine  pecfectiou :  hence  it 
follows,  that  as  there, is  nothing  more  excellent  than  the 
Deity,  whatever  approaches  nearest  to  this  state,  u  Uka- 
wise  most  near  the  Supreme  Excellence." — Socbatss. 

None  are  so  seldom  fbund  alone,  and  an  so  soon  tired  of 
their  own  companyi  as  those  ooxcomb*  who  ore  on  the 
beet  tenns  with  themselves. — C. 
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"thb  cities  of  old. 


*i 


*'  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people!    All  her 
gates  are  desolate." — Lamkntations  i.  1,  4. 

WnERc  are  the  dties  which  of  old  in  mighiy  gmndenr  roeef 
Amid  the  desert's  buming  sands,  or  girt  with  frozen  snows^ 
Is  there  no  vestige  now  remains,  their  wonMrous  tale  td  tell. 
Of  how  they  blazed  like  meteor-«tarB,  and  how^like  them,  they 

feU? 

Hark !  hark !  the  voice  of  prophecy  comes  o'er  the  desert  wide^ 
Come  down,  come  down,  and  in  the  dust,  thj  virgin  beauties 

hide, 
Oh  "  Daughter  of  Chdldea,"  thou  no  more  enthroned  shalt  be, 
For  the  desert  and  the  wilderness,  alone  shall  tell  of  thee. 

Though  old  Euphrates  still  rolls  on  his  everlasting  stream, 
Thy  brazen  gates  and  golden  halls  ad  though  they  ne'er  had 

been, 
Where  stood  thy  massy  tower-crowned-walls,  and  palaces  of 

prido, 
The  dragon  and  the  wild  beast  now  therein  securely  hide. 

The  "  besom  of  destruction"  o'er  thee  hath  swept  its  way 
In  wrath,  because  thine  impious  hand,  on  God's  Anointed  lay; 
Thou  "  Lady  of  the  Kingdoms,"  Chaldea's  daughter  proud, 
Thy  gold  is  dim,  thy  music  mute,  and  darkness  now  thy  shroud. 

Lament,  ye  seas,  and  howl,  ye  isles,  for  Tyre's  virgin  daughter. 
Who  sits  a  queen  enthroned  upon  the  wide  far-flowing  water. 
Who  said,  '*  I  am  above  all  else  with  perfect  beauty  crowned. 
And  helm  and  shield  in  comeliness  hajig  on  my  walls  around; 

^'  My  merchant-princes  bear  the  wealth  of  every  land  and  clime. 
The  choicest  things  that  earth  can  give,  in  sea,  or  air,  are  mine, 
The  vestments  rich  of  purple  dye,  alone  are  made  by  me. 
And  kings  that  robe  can  only  wear,  the  robe  of  sovereignty.** 

And  haughty  Zidon,  she  too  stood  enrobed  in  dazzling  light, 
The  precious  stone  her  covering  was,  with  pearl  and  diamond 

bright. 
The  ruby  and  the  emerald,  the  sapphire's  glowing  gem, 
Blazed  on  her  star-embroider'd  vest,  and  on  her  diadem. 

Then  "city  of  a  hundred  gates,"  through  whose  folding  leaves 

of  brass. 
Ten  thousand  men  in  arm'd  array,  from  each  at  once  might 

pass. 
Could  not  thy  warriors  and  thy  waUs  thee  from  the  flpoilers 

save? 
Alas !  alas !  thy  gate9  are  down,  thy  heroes  in  the  grave. 

And  where  those  snmptnona  summer-homes,  those  bowers  of 

kingly  pride, 
That  rose  amid  the  "palm-tree  shade,"  fSw  in  the  desert  widef 
Where  that  gigantic  structure  the  temple  of  the  sun  ? 
Is  thy  day  of  beauty  too  gone  by,  thy  race  of  glory  run  ? 

Imperial  "  Mistress  of  the  World,"  where  are  thy  triumphs 

now. 
For  dark,  and  dim,  and  lustreless,  the  jewels  on  thy  brow. 
The  proud  stream  at  thy  feet  rolls  on,  as  it  was  wont  of  old. 
And  bears  within  its  azure  depths  what  time  may  not  unfold. 

The  seven  liills  thy  ancient  throne,  the  liand  of  time  defy. 
But  now  the  marble  coronets,  in  broken  fragments  lie. 
The  stately  arch,  the  pillar'd  dome,  the  palace  and  the  hall. 
No  more  behold  in  banner'd  pride,  the  gorgeous  festival 

Thy  Caesars,  and  thy  citizens,  the  emperor,  and  slave^ 
AUke  rest  in  the  silent  tomb,  or  in  the  peaceful  grave ; 
Even  there  thy  noble  ladies,  in  deeds  of  virtue  bold, 
And  there  is  Mcssalina  now,  in  her  robe  of  woven  gold. 

And  thou,  beloved  "  Jebttsaleit,"  tho'  desolate  thou  art. 
Thy  honoured  name  enshrined  shall  be,  in  every  Christian's 

heart, 
Tho'  the  harp  of  Jesse's  son  now  lies  neglected,  mnte,  and 

still, 
Yet  Abraham's  God  cannot  forget  his  own  most  holy  hilL 

The  silver  trumpet  yet  shall  wake  in  thee  a  joyous  soimd. 
Thy  golden  altars  be  once  more  with  sweetest  incense  crown'd. 
Yet  not  the  blood  of  bulls  or  goats,  that  shall  be  offered  there. 
But  the  sweet  incense  of  the  heart,  in  notes  of  praise  and 
prayer. 

The  seven-branch  lustre  yet  shall  shed  its  rays  of  holy  light, 
On  every  clustered  capital,  with  sculptured  traceries  bright. 
And  He  whoae  presence  dwelt  between  the  chembims  of  gold, 
8hall  to  hia  bright  pavilion  oome^  as  he  was  wont  of  old. 


For  Israel's  King  of  David's  line,  the  Crowned,  the  Cmdfied^ 
Who  languished  in  Oethsemane,  and  who  on  Calv'ry  died. 
Yes,  He  sliall  come,  and  gather  in  of  every  dime  and  hue. 
Barbarian,  Scythian,  Indian,  Greek ;  the  Gentile,  and  the  Jevr. 

No  light  of  sun  or  moon  shall  then  again  be  needed  there. 
Nor  cooling  foimtains  cast  their  floods  into  the  balmy  air. 
But  He  who  is  the  light  and  life,  in  the  temple-throne  shall 

dwell. 
His  brightest  crown  Salvation  is,  his  lutne  ImmanneL 

And  down  the  streets  of  purest  gold,  bright  as  transpaieat 


Diffusing  health  and  happiness,  o'er  nations  as  they  pass. 
The  everlasting  streams  of  life,  their  healing  waters  pour, 
And  he  who  tastes  those  crystal  floods,  shall  faint  with  thivsl 
no  more ! 
8Um0brak99*  H.  B&owvlek« 


SciPTiCAL  modes  of  thinking  have  a  direct  and  natural 
tendency  to  beget  a  captious,  quibbling,  sophistical  habit ; 
to  create  and  foster  literary  arrogance  and  conceit;  to 
destroy  whatever  is  candid  and  ingenuous  in  controver»al 
warfare ;  to  make  the  mind  diminutive,  ricketty;  and  dis- 
torted ;  to  induce  men  to  set  a  higher  value  on  crotchety 
sophisms,  than  on  the  inspirations  of  real  wisdom  and 
science ;  to  make  them  more  eager  to  puzzle  and  bewilder, 
than  to  convince  and  instruct;  to  lead  them  to  view  questions 
of  great  and  acknowledged  interest  to  their  species,  with 
coldness,  apathy,  and  distrust;  to  throw  a  gloom  and  cloudi- 
ness over  the  whole  mind;  to  cause  men  to  take  delight  in 
picking  holes  in  the  garment  of  knowledge,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  multiply  itb  sheltering  folds  over  their  race; 
to  mistake  verbal  wranglings,  and  snarlish  disputations,  as 
certain  indications  of  real  talent  and  genius;  to  make  men 
slaves  to  ambitious  singularities  and  mental  eccentricities  ; 
and,  in  one  word,  the  general  and  most  valuable  of  our 
mental  principles  become  paralyzed  and  enfeebled,  by  a 
constant  habit  of  frivolous  doubting  and  minute  fastidious- 
ness, as  to  tbe  degree  of  evidence  required  to  produce  firm 

and  rational  comiction  on  subjects  of  vital  importance . 

Blakky. 


VsRY  few  persons  consider  how  early  children  receive  their 
first  impressions,  how  soon  they  learn  to  follow  the  tempers 
and  manners  of  those  about  them.  How  important,  then, 
must  be  the  example  of  their  father  and  mother !  How 
naturally  will  the  child  be  guided  by  the  daily  conversation, 
the  daily  conduct  of  its  parents.  How  strong  must  be 
their  intluence  on  the  youfTg  mind,  taught  to  look  up  to 
them  with  love  and  respect. 


Thsrb  is  no  age  at  which  we  are  not  apt  to  fiallow  tbe 
example  of  those  around  us,  but  it  is  in  childhood,  above 
all,  that  example  exerts  its  greatest  power.  It  is  the  nature 
of  children  to  imitate  all  they  see;  it  is  by  this  means  they 
learn  so  much  during  the  first  years  of  their  life.  We  see 
that  speech  is  taught  them  by  imitating  thos^  around  them, 
but  we  are  too  little  aware  how  many  of  the  passions  and 
feelings  we  call  natural,  are  often  taught  in  the  earliest 
infancy. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  daughters  will  be 
educated  well,  and  taught  to  depend  upon  uiemselves  for 
their  happiness  in  this  world :  for  if  their  hearts  be  good, 
tbey  have  both  of  them  heads  wise  enough  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong.  While  they  have  resolution  to 
follow  what  their  hearts  dictate,  they  may  be  uneasy  under 
the  adventitious  misfortunes  which  may  happen  to  them, 
but  never  unhappy ;  for  they  will  still  have  the  consolation 
of  a  virtuous  mind  to  resort  to.  I  am  most  afraid  of  out- 
ward adornment  being  made  a  principal  study,  and  the 
furniture  within  being  rubbish.  What  Uiey  call  fashionable 
accomplishment,  is  but  too  often  teaching  poor  Misses  to 
look  bold  and  forward,  in  spite  of  a  natural  disposition  to 
gentleness  and  virtue. — ^Lord  Collingwood. 


He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  .abourer  sleeps 
securely,  should  hear,  as  I  have  often  done,  the  sweet 
descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and 
redoubling  of  the  nightingale's  voice,  might  well  be  lifted 
above  earth,  and  say,  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided 
for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  aflbrdest  bad  men  such 
music  upon  earth, — ^Izaax  Walto^t. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXFERI. 
MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

No,  III.    Divisibility  of  Matter. 

All  material  rabstances  may  b^  divided  into  two 
general  classes, — simple   and  compound,     A  simple 
substance  retains  its  original  character,  under  every 
variety  of  form  it  may  assume,  whether  solid,  liquid, 
or  aeriform.    It  corresponds,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
description  we  have  already  given  of  an  element.     A 
compound  substance  consists  of  two  or  more  simple 
or  elementary  substances,  held  together  by  certain 
laws  of  affinity  or  attraction,  and  presenting  proper- 
ties essentially  different  from  those  possessed  by  either 
of  the  simple  bodies  when  in  its  separate  state.     The 
number  of  simple  substances  at  present  known  is 
fifty-three,  of  which  five  only  are  found  capable  of 
combining  with  all  the  others.     By  a  series  of  com- 
binations that,  in  number,  fiar  exceed  our  limited 
comprehension,  these  fifty-three  elementary  bodies 
constitute  all  that  is  known  to  us  amidst  the  wonders 
of  creation. 

In  our  last  paper,  alluding  to  the  changes  going 
on  around  us,  we  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  waste  and  dissipation  to  which  every  sub- 
stance, animate  and  inanimate,  is,  by  a  wise  ordina- 
tion of  Providence,  subjected,  nothing  is  really  lost 
or  destroyed.  These  mutations  of  form  and  of  cht^- 
racter  result  from  the  most  complete  separation  of 
the  particles  of  matter  of  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted;  implying  the  reduction  of  compound 
bodies  to  their  elements,  which  elements  assist  in 
constructing  new  substances,  whose  round  of  duty 
being  performed>  they  become,  in  their  tui'n,  liable^  to 
the  same  immutable  law  of  decay  and  reproduction. 
The  minuteness  of  division  necessary  to  Uiese  trans- 
formations may,  very  properly,  be  termed  elementary. 
The  elementary  division  of  matter  not  only  extends 
beyond  the  range  of  our  visual  organs,  but  it  exceeds 
the  most  laborious  stretch  of  our  imagination.  We 
will  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  subject  by  a  refe- 
rence to  some  instances  of  the  extreme  divisibility 
of  matter,  by  a  process  that  may  be  denominated 
mechanical. 

Although  we  possess  no  means  whereby  to  render 

visible  to  our  senses  the  form,  size,  colour,  weight, 

and   other  peculiarities  of  an  ultimate  particle  of 

matter  in  its  separate  state,  we  justly  conclude  that 

matter  is  incapable  of  division  or  diminution  beyond 

certain  limits;    consequently,  that  each  particle  is 

endowed  with  some  specific  characteristic,  and  that 

the  quantities  of  the  particles  of  matter  are  as  various 

and  «JB  dissimilar  ^  those  exhibited  by  the  simple 

bodies  they  compose. 

Grold  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  minute 
mecl&anical  division  of  which  a  solid  body  is  suscep- 
tible.    In  the  form  of  gold-leaf  it  may  be  beaten  so 
thm>  that  fifty  square  inches  weigh  only  one  grain  *, 
By    the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass  the  ^^th  (one 
thousandth)  part  of  an  inch  may  be  distincdy  seen. 
A.  square  inch  of  gold-leaf  may,  therefore,  be  divided 
into    1,000,000    (one  million)   equal  parts,  each  of 
wliich^  weighing  ^^i^^mth  (one  filfty  millionth)  of  a 
grain,  will  be  distinguishable  by  the  eye.     On  silver- 
\irire  gold  is  reduced  much  thinner  than  it  is  in  the 
state   of  l^af.     It  has  been  shown  by  an  eminent 
French  philosopher  (R^umur),   that  one  grain  of 
gold,   of  the  thinness  which  it  is  upon  silver-wire, 
will  cover  an  area  of  1400  square  inches.     Dividing 
the  square  inch,  as  in  the  former  case,  into  1,000,000 
(one  million)  equal  parts,  it  follows  that  a  piece  of 

^  There  are  57G0  gradns  in  a  pound  (Troy)  of  gold.— An  avoir-  { 
dupois  pound  is  equal  to  7000  grains.  ' 


gold,  effectually  covering  silver-wire,  and  weighing 
^^y  1.400.000.000*'*  (^^^  fourteen  hundred  millionth)  of  a 
grain  may  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  common  magnifier. 
Small  and  insignificant  as  the  fourteen  hundred 
millionth  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  appear,  it  is,  com- 
paratively, a  rough  fragment  of  the  metal,  consisting, 
probably,  of  many  thousands  of  its  ultimate  par- 
ticles. The  most  perfect  state  of  separation  to  which 
we  can  subject  a  metallic  body  is  that  of  vaporization. 

To  detach  a  single  particle  of  vapour,  weigh  it, 
and  measure  it,  is  a  process  too  refined  and  compli- 
cated for  man  to  perform,  notwithstanding  the  aids 
with  which  science  has  supplied  him.  In  the  focus 
of  a  burning-glass,  the  heat  of  which  far  exceeds  that 
of  a  furnace,  gold  has  not  only  melted,  but  vaporized. 
This  fact  was  attested  by  a  piece  of  silver,  placed  at 
some  distance  above  it,  being  gilded  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  vapour  of  gold  upon  its  surface. 

When  a  solid  body,  as  salt,  is  dissolved  in  water, 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  minute  separation  of  its 
particles.  By  evaporating  some  of  the  solution,  the 
quantity  of  salt  recovered  will  be  proportionate  to  it^ 
diffusion  throughout  the  mass.  On  this  principle  it 
is  that  common  salt  is  obtained  from  sea-water. 
Spring-water  generally  holds  in  solution  great  quan- 
tities of  earthy  matter,  especially  carbonate  of  lime. 
By  a  very  simple  process,  that  we  shall,  in  some 
future  paper,  describe,  the  lime  may  be  separated 
from  the  water,  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  that  contains  it,  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
white  powder.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
lime,  thus  dissolved  in  water,  is  so  finely  divided, 
that  it  passes  readily  through  the  most  perfect  filters 
that  have  ever  been  invented,  imparting  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  turbidity  to  the  liquid.  Its  pre- 
sence may  be  detected  by  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of 
the  water  on  a  piece  of  clean  glass  3  when  the  water 
has  evaporated,  the  lime  will  remain,  communicating 
a  faint  white  stain  to  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

In  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  other  liquids,  we 
have  an  example  of  the  minute  separation  of  those 
bodies.  The  vapour  of  water  at  a  certain  tempe- 
rature is  invisible,  and  perfectly  dry.  It  becomes 
visible,  and  imparts  moisture,  only  when  in  a  state  of 
transition  from  the  vaporous  to  the  liquid  form.  The 
vapour  of  ether  may  be  poured,  like  water,  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  without  being  seen  by  the  operator. 

The  diffusion  of  odours  through  the  atmosphere 
may  be  noticed  in  illustration  of  the  divisibility  of 
matter.  These  odours  may  be  either  agreeable  or 
offensive  3  emanating  from  solids  or  liquids,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  and  dependent  on  certain  condi- 
tions annexed  to  the  products  of  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms. 

In  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  the  sense  of 
smelling  is  more  refined  than  in  the  human  species. 
Beasts  of  prey  seem  to  be  guided  by  the  intimations 
received  tlurough  their  olfactory  organs  to  the  haunts 
of  such  animals  as  are  adapted  for  their  sustenance. 
In  some  particular  species  of  birds  the  senses  of  * 
sight  and  smell  are  eminently  acute.  Fish  also  are 
attracted  by  the  odoxurs  exhaled  from  particular  sub- 
stances, as  is  well  known  to  anglers.  Sharks  will 
follow  a  ship  for  many  successive  days,  when  any  of 
the  crew  happen  to  be  sick.  We  are  not  without 
satisfactory  evidence,  that  insects,  in  searching  for 
their  food,  or  proper  recipients  for  their  eggs,  are 
stimulated  at  considerable  distances,  by  impressions 
made  upon  organs  corresponding  with  those  of  smell 
in  animals.  In  all  the  cases  we  have  cited,  the  im- 
pressions must  necessarily  be  dependent  on  actual 
contact  with  minute  portions  of  the  respective 
substances* 
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The  exhalatioiiB  fram  tbe  human  body,  when  in 
healthy  difier  materially  from  those  consequent  on 
disease ;  hence  domestic  auimab,  as  dogs  and  cats, 
evince  symptoms  of  uneasiness  when  sickness  pre- 
vails, or  death  occurs,  in  their  master's  family.  These 
emanations  may  be  modified,  and  are  very  often 
totally  changed  by  change  of  food,  habit,  occupation, 
or  climate. 

It  would  appear,  that  every  body  in  nature  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  peculiar,  to  itself.  In 
animals  and  vegetables  this  may  be  more  distinctly 
recognised  than  in  minerals.  But  althbugh  in  the 
latter  we  meet  with  some  apparent  exceptions,  they 
are,  evidently,  due  to  our  incapacity  for  detecting 
them,  rather  than  to  any  departure  from  a  law  which 
we  may  rationally  infer  is  universal.  We  know  that 
some  of  the  metals  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
odour  on  being  rubbed,  or  subjected  to  a  slight  eleva- 
tion of  temperature.  .The  most  familiar  instances 
are  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  brass. 

The  number  of  odorous  particles  liberated  from 
certain  substances,  without  any  apparent  diminution 
in  their  weight  or  bulk,  bids  defiance  to  every  thing 
like  estimate  or  calculation.  That  each  particle  must 
be  inconceivably  small  is  quite  certain;  yet  small  as 
it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  retains  its  compound 
form,  consisting  of  two  or  more  simple  substances 
in  chemical  union.  This  spontaneous  separation  of 
the  particles  of  a  body,  is  preparatory  to  its  final 
decomposition. 

The  rapid  diflfusion  and  extensive  distribution  of 
odours  through  the  atmosj^ere,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  property  possessed  by  them.  This  cannot 
be  too  often  impressed  upon  us  in  connexion  with 
fever,  small-pox,  ami  other  dan^rous  diseases. '  It 
points  to  the  importance  of  cleanliness  and  effectual 
ventilation  whenever  sickness  prevails,  and  especially 
in  prisons,  w6ikhouses,.and  hospitals. 

The  odour  of.  newly-mown  hay  has  been  detected 
at  leaist  seven  miles  fh>m  land.  A  late  traveller,  in 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  at  a  distance  of 
nine  leagues  from  the  shore,  recpgnised  the  delicious 
aroma  of  the  spices,  particularly  .cinnamon,  for  which 
that  island  is  celebrated. 

Our  distinguished  countryman,  the  Honourable 
Robert  Boyle,  almost  two  hundred  years  ago,  made 
some  very  curious  experiments  on  the  divisibility  of 
matter.  The .  following  we  select,  as  being  highly 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  * 

Mr.  Boyle  fpund  that  the  materials  resulting  from 
the  explosion  of  }h|df  a-gxain  of  gunpowder,  occupied 
a  space  500^000  (five  hundred  thousand)  times 
greater  than  the  powd^  in  its  original  state.  A  grain 
of  copper  dissolved  ii^  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal 
ammoniac)  Imparted  a  blue  tint  to  32,000  (thirty- 
two  thousand)  gallons  of  water;  and  a  perceptible 
discoloration  was  produced  in  double  that  quantity 
of  water.    ^ 

.A  pair  of  Spanish  perfumed  gloves  that  Mr.  Boyle 
had  in  his  possession;  preserved  their  odour,  appa- 
rently unimpai]:ed,  for  nearly  thirty  years.  A  piece 
of  amberg^s,  carefully  counterbalanced  in  scales  that 
would  turn  with  a  very  small  part  of  a  grain,  was 
exposed  to-  the  air  for  three  days  and  a  half;  and 
although  there  must  have  been,  disengaged  from  it, 
•an  iucidculable^number  of  odorous  particles  during 
•that  time,  yet  no  loss  of  weight  or  of.  bulk  could  be 
discovered.  A. lump  of  assi^cetida  similarly  treated, 
was  found,  after  five  days  and  a  half,  not  to  have 
■undergone, any  appreciable  diminution. 

Whilst  occupied  in  these  investigations,  we  perceive, 
at  every  step- we  tal^e,  incontrovertible^  proofs  of  the 
power^  and  wisdom,  and*  goodness  of  God.    The, 


hand  that  sustains  and  directs,  throughout  all 
mighty  revolutions,  our  own  and  myriads  of  other 
worlds;  controb,  amidst  its  successive  combinatioas, 
every  particle  of  matter  of  which  those  worlds  consist. 
We  may  well  adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  Great  is  the  Loid  and  greatly  to  be  praised;  and 
his  greatness  is  unsearchable.  I  will  speak  of  the 
glorious  honour  of  thy  majesty,  and  of  thy  wondrous 
works." — ^Psahn  cxlv.  3.  5.  R.  R. 


Ths  grub  of  the  large  Tipui<M,  sometimes  oalled  Tom 
Taylw,  or  Tommy  Longleg$^  says  a  writer  on  this  subject, 
commits  its  ravages  chiefly  in  the  first  crop,  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  grass-land,  also  after  clover  and  after  beans ; 
the  fly,  from  which  this  insect  is  produced,  having  deposited 
its  eggs  on  the  soil  amongst  the  grass,  clover,  or  beans.  I 
endeavoured  some  few  vears  ago,  to  acquaint  myself  with 
the  natural  history  of  this  insect,  and  I  was  so  sucoessAil 
as  to  ascertain  the  different  stages  of  existence  through 
which  it  passes ;  the  fly,  the  egg,  the  grub,  and  the  chrysalis  ; 
as  well  as  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  different  changes 
take  place,  and  some  degree  of  usefulness  was  the  result. 
I  found  that  it  took  the  fly-sUte  about  the  beghining  of  the 
month  of  August;  I  therefore  concluded,  as  we  got  our 
clover-hay  from  the  land  a  little  after  Midsummer,  that  if 
we  ploughed  the  clover-stubble  any  time  after  that,  and 
before  the  month  of  August,  it  would  be  nearly  free  from 
the  grub,  as  instinct  has  directed  the,  fly  uot  to  leave  iu 
eggs  upon  the  naked  soil,  where  no  living  vegetable  is 
growing.  I  know  of  no  application  to  the  land  that  will  in 
any  decree  destroy  the  ffrub,  but  we  are  much  indebted  to 
the  rook  and  a  variety  of  other  birds  for  keeping  its  depre- 
dations within  limited  bounds.  A  family  of  rooks  would 
consume  3847  grubs  per  day ;  supposing  the  oonsnmptton 
to  be  continued  throughout  the  year,  it  would  amount  to 
U404»155;  and  supposing  a  grub  to  destroy  as  many  wheat 
or  other  plants  as  might  grow  on  a  space  of  ground  equal 
to  nine  inches  square,  a  family  of  rooks  would  preserve 
from  destruction  mora  than  two  acres  of  com.  If  we 
extend  our  ideas  further,  and  suppose  all  these  gruba  to 
hve  and  propagate  their  species,  it  appears  to  me  more  than 
probable,  that  if  this  one  species  of  bird  idone  were  extinct, 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman  would  be  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, in  vain. 

EvsRY  body  who  is  fond  of  petting  a  canary-bird,  and 
making  the  little  stranger  as  happy  as  he  can  be  in  a 
foreien  land,  is  well' acquainted  with  the  Ribwort  Plantain, 
which,  with  die  sroundsel  and  chickweed,  is  a  favourite 
food  of  all  the  feathered  tribes.  But  few  persons,  perhaps, 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  introdudflg  it  between  the 
wires  of  their  bird-cages  are  aware  how  very  curious  a  plant 
it  is  which  they  have  in  their  hands.  It  has  no  pretensions 
to  beauty,  taken  as  a  whole ;  but  when  dissected  it  is  as 
full  of  wonder  as  auy^speciroens  of  thie  vegetable  kin^om 
more  attractive  to  the  eye.  .  When  out  of  bloom,  it  appears 
more  like  a  piece  of  dark  worsted,  twisted  round  a  piece  of 
stick  into  the  form  of  a  slender  cone,  than  like  a  flower , 
but  on  examination,  this  cone  is  found  to  contain  a  suc- 
cession of  perfect  flowers  from  the  .bottom  upwsLids,  easily 
separated  from  each  other,'  and  all  containing  four  .Wamens 
and  a  pistil.  The  filaments  are  extremely  fine,  like  silk 
just  wound  from  the  ball  of  fhe  silkworm.  They  are,  also, 
very  long,  and,  bearing  an  anther  at  their  extremities;  they 
teem  constantly  agitated,  and  in  danger  of  being  torn  from 
their  receptacle;  but  to  this  they  are 'so  tightly  fiked,  that 
it  requires  cohsidereble  force'  to .  displace  *  them.  Thus, 
flower  after  flower  blows  and  withen,  and  gives  plaoe  to 
those  which  are  formed  beneath  them  on  the  cone ;  till  at 
length  the  whole  have  gone  through  the  separate  sta^res  of 
vegetation,  till  their  seed  is  perfected ;  when  the  first  per- 
son who  passes  by,  possessing  a  canary-bird,  snaps  its  stem 
aud  carries  it  away  to  the  bi^-cage  or  aviary.-^— £.  T. 

Nbvxr  doth  reason  show  itself  more  reasonable  than  when 
it  ceaseth  to  reason  about  things  which  are  above  reason. 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OFTHE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETV  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE    SHEEP-EATER    OF    HINDOSTAN; 


SouE  fears  ago,  there  exiated  in  the  East  Indies,  a 
tnan  wilfa  an  appetite  so  voraoioos,  end  which  was  dis- 
played in  prar Uces  so  revolting,  as  to  procore  for  him 
the  appellation  of  the  eannibal.  He  exhibited  his  extra- 
ordioary  prbpenaities  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  one  of  his  extraordinary  eihibi- 
-tions,  cominnnicated  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
by  Major-General  Hardwicke,  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene,  is  published  in  the  Trantactiant  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  1833.  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
that  communication. 
Vol..  V. 


Early  in  the  morning,  the  Sheep-Eater,  attended 
by  his  Guru,  or  spiritual  father,  appeared  in  front  of 
the  assembled  crowd.  He  had  with  bim  two  living 
sheep;  and  after  a  short  harangue  to  the  people,  he 
commenced  his  attack  on  the  first  sheep,  by  seizing 
its  fleece  with  his  teeth;  and  having  held  it  thns  for 
about  a  minute,  he  then,  by  a  swing  of  his  head, 
flung  it  on  its  back  on  the  ground.  In  this  position 
he  held  the  animal  down  till  be  tore  it  open,  which 
he  effected  with  his  teeth  only,  by  stripping  olf  the 
skin  from  the  flank  to  the  breast;  he  then  removed 
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tbe  intestine^,  and  thrust  in  his  head  to  -drink  the 
blood.  This  employed  him  a  minute  or  two,  when 
h^  withdrew  his  head,  besmeared  with  blood,  and 
gazed  around  in  expectation  of  applause,  presenting 
a  very  savage  appearance.  He  next  proceeded  to 
strip  off  the  rest  of  the  hide;  separate  the  ribs, 
disjoint  the  Umbs,  and  detach  the  head  from  the 
neck;  after  collecting  these  together,  he  rubbed  every 
part  with  a  quantity  of  dust,  by  which  means,  he 
said,  he  dried  up  the  blood,  and  enabled  himself  to 
tear  the  meat  from  the  bones  and  sinews  with  greater 
ease.  The  quantity  of  dust  which  every  portion 
retained,  he  disregarded,  swallowing  one  mouthful 
after  another,  with  all  the  dirt  adhering,  without  the 
least  hesitation.  The  concluding  part  of  this  per- 
formance, was  the  collecting  a  quantity  of  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  Maddr*,  of  which  he  chewed  a  con- 
siderable number,  but  swaUowed  only  the  milky 
juice  which  flowed  from  them.  While  employed  in  this 
operation,  which  did  not  last  many  minutes,  he  was 
seated  on  the  ground.  He  afterwards  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  spectators,  holding  in  his  hand  a  branch 
of  the  M ad&r,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  and 
offering  to  eat  a  second  sheep.  • 

The  tall  aged  figure  represented  by  his  side,  is  his 
spiritual  father,  or  guru,  with  whom  he  had  been 
travelling  for  many  years.  They  were  both  Hindds, 
and  natives  of  the  province  of  Rdjpdt^a.  The  old 
man  was  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  slender ; 
the  muscularity  and  fulness  of  his  figure  being  worn 
down  by  age,  which,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
was  upwards  of  one  hundred  years.  He  was  very 
dark,  considerably  more  so  than  the  Sheep-Eater 
himself,  and  his  hair  almost  white ;  that  of  his  head 
be  wore  coiled  into  the  shape  of  a  turban,  while  his 
beard,  which  was  not  the  least  remarkable  peculiarity 
about  his  person,  when  flowing  loose,  reached  to  the 
ground;  but  he  generally  kept  it  twisted,  and  carried 
the  lower  end  in  one  hand  with  a  rosary  of  beads, 
and  in  the  other,  a  long  walking-cane. 

The  notoriety  of  the  Sheep-Eater  having  reached 
the  city  of  Lucnow,  an  English  getitleman,  resident 
at  the  court  of  the  Naw&b,  wai  induced  by  the 
report  of  his  extraordinary  f^ts,  to  send  a  servant 
fur  him  to  that  part  of  the  country,  in  which  he  had 
for  some  time  sojourned  $  and  where,  from  his  savage 
propensities,  he  wai  much  dreaded  by  children,  and 
by  the  timid  amongst  the  natives  of  the  place,  who 
believed  that  when  sheep  were  not  to  be  had,  he 
would  devour  a  child,  if  he  could  steal  one.  He 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  was  liberally  provided  for 
the  journey,  as  well  as  attended  by  the  gentleman's 
own  servant ;  and*  on  his  arrival  at  Lucnow,  a  party 
of  more  than  fifty  persons,  ladies  as  well  as  gentle- 
men, assembled  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  his  dis- 
agreeable powera 

This  monster  commonly  ate  two  of  the  small-sized 
sheep  of  the  Do&b,  the  weight  of  which,  when  not  stall- 
fed,  did  not  exceed  eight  or  nine  pounds  per  quarter; 
on  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  sheep  were  pro- 
vided for  him ;  one  of  them  was  of  a  breed  peculiar 
to  the  country  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Gogra, 
weighing  from  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds  per  quarter. 

He  carefully  collected  together  the  ill-picked 
bones,  sinews,  and  other  fragments ;  and  when  asked 
what  he  intended  to  do  with  them,  he  replied,  they 
were  to  furnish  him  and  his  guru  with  a  dinner  in 
the  evening,  and  that  he  took  his  usual  meals, 
whether  he  ate  a  sheep  in  the  morning  or  not. 

*  The  AteUpiat  giganUa  of  botanists.    It  is  vaed  by  the  natives 
of  India  for  many  medicinal  purposes:   among  the  number,  it  is 

other  ei 


useful  in  removing  warts  and 

juice  they  apply,  wnich  flows  plentifully  from  all  parts  of  the  plant 


excrescences.  It  is  the  milky 
juice  iney  appiy,  wnicn  nows  pienuiully  from  all  parts  of  the  plant 
when  broken  or  bruised;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  the  Sheep- 
£ater  Slid  he  ate  it  to  amt  " 


The  author  of  the  Sketches  of  India,  speaking  of 
this  strange  oeing,  says,  "  A  squalid  emaciated  ap- 
pearance was  the  characteristic  of  this  cannibal,  and 
with  his  diseased  appetite,  we  may  naturally  infer, 
that  the  quantity  of  food  proved  an  obstacle  to  its 
nourishing  him.** 


An  admirable  iastanee  of  presence  of  mind  was  shown  by 
a  Highland  lad,  whb,  with  a  Lowland  farmer,  was  crossing 
a  mountaia-stream,  in  a  glen,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  a 
water-spout  had  fallen.  The  Highlander  had  reached  the 
opposite  bank,  but  the  fitrmer  was  looking  about,  and 
loitering  on  the  stones  over  which  he  was  stepping, 
wondering  at  a  sudden  noise  he  heard,  when  the  High- 
lander cried  out,  "  Help,  help,  or  I  am  a  dead  man,"  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  farmer  sprung  to  his  assistance, 
and  had  hardly  reached  him,  when  the  torrent  came  down, 
sweeping  over  the  stones,  with  a  fhry  which  no  human 
force  could  have  withstood.  The  lad  had  heard  the  roaring 
of  the  stream  behind  the  rocks,  which  intercepted  its  \iew 
from  the  farmer,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  panic-struck 
if  he  told  him  of  his  danger,  took  this  expedient  to  save 
him. — ^BnRT*s  Letters, 


**  I  RBSOLVS,**  says  Bishop  Beveridge,  "  never  to  speak  of 
a  man's  virtues  before  his  face ;  nor  of  his  faults  behind 
his  back ;"  a  golden  rule  !  the  observation  of  which,  would, 
at  one  stroke,  banish  flattery  and  defamation  from  the 
earth. — ^Bishop  Hornb. 


6kt  upon  a  hill,  if  you  can  find  one,  in  Suffolk  or  Norfolk; 
and  you  may  find  plenty  in  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire,  and 
Devonshire;  look  at  the  steeples,  one  in  every  four  square 
miles  at  the  most,  on  an  average.  Imagine  a  man  of  some 
learning,  at  the  least,  to  be  living  in  a  commodious  house, 
by  the  side  of  one  of  these  steep&s ;  almost  always  with  a 
wife  and  family;  always  with  servants,  natives  of  the 
parish,  gardener,  groom,  and  all  other  servants.  A  huge 
farm-yard ;  barns,  stables,  thrashers,  a  carter  or  two,  more 
or  less  glebe,  and  of  farming.  Imagine  this  gentleman 
having  an  interest  in  the  productiveness  of  every  field  in 
his  parish,  being  probably  the  largest  corn-seller  in  the 
parish,  and  the  largest  rate-payer ;  more  deeply  interested 
than  an^  other  man  ean  possibly  be,  in  the  happiness, 
morals,  industry,  and  sobriety  of  the  people  of  his  parish. 
Imagine  his  innumerable  occasions  of  doing  acts  of  kind 
ness,  his  immense  power  in  preventing  the  strong  from 
oppressing  the  weak;  his,  salutary  influence  ooroini? 
between  the  hard  ikrmer,  if  there  be  one  in  his  parish,  and 
the  feeble  or  sitnple-minded  lab^er.  Imagine  all  this  to 
exist,  close  alongside  of  every  one  of  those  steeples,  and 
you  will  at  once  say  to  yourself,  **  Hurricanes  or  earth- 
quakes must  destroy  this  island,  before  that  church  can  be 
overset."  And  when  you  add  to  all  this,  that  this  gentle- 
man, besides  the  example  of  good  manners,  of  mildness, 
and  of  justice,  that  his  lifb  and  conversation  are  constantly 
keeping  before  the  eyes  of  his  parishioners ;  when  you 
add  to  all  this,  that  one  day  in  every  week,  he  has  them 
assembled  together  to  sit  in  silence,  to  receive  his  advice, 
his  admonitions,  his  interpretations  of  the  will  of  God,  as 
applicable  to  their  conduct  and  their  affairs,  and  that  too, 
in  an  edifice  rendered  Sacred  in  their  eyes,  from  their 
knowing  that  their  forefathers  assembled  there,  in  ages 
long  passed,  and  from  its  being  surrounded  by  the  graves  of 
their  kindred,  when  this  is  added,  and  when  it  is  also 
recollected,  that  the  children  pass  through  his  hands  at 
their  baptism :  that  it  is  he  who  celebrates  the  marriages, 
and  performs  the  last  and  sad  service  over  the  graves  of 
the  dead:  when  you  think  of  all  this,  it  is  too  much,  to 
believe  it  possible  that  such  a  church  ean  fall. — Cobbktt. 


the  worid  is  bMter  than  the  world 


CONTBNTICBNT 

without  contentment. 


Ths  hunum  animal  is  the  only  one  which  is  naked,  and 
the  onl^  on^  which  can  cbthe  itself.  This  is  one  of  the 
properties  which  renders  him  an  animal  of  all  climates, 
ana  of  all  seasons.  He  can  adapt  the  warmth  or  light- 
ness of  his  covering,  to  the  temperature  of  his  habitation. 
Had  he  been  born  with  a  fleece  upon  his  back«  although  he 
might  have  been  comlbrted  bv  its  warmth  in  high  latitudes, 
it  would  have  oppressed  him  by  its  weight  and  heat,  as  the 
species  spread  towards  the  equator. — ^talxt. 
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THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD. 
No.  YIIL    The  Battle  of  Vittoria. 

The  Campaign  of  1813  wa^  commenced  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  more   promising   nature  for  the 
British  army  thaA  any  previous  one.     Daring  the 
winter,  supplies  of  every  kind^  together  with  large 
reinforcements^  were  received,  and  various  changes 
were  made  in  'Jie  equipments  of  ^he  troops,  not  less 
important  tc  their  efficiency  than  to  their  conve- 
nience.   The  infantry  had  suffeied  so  much  in  their 
bivouacs,  from  exposure  to  the  weather^  that  tents 
were  now  provided,  in  th^  proportion  of  three  for 
each  company  j  and  the  heavy  iron   camp-kettles, 
which  had  heen  heretofore  transported  hy  beasts  of 
burden^  were  exchanged  for  lighter  vessels  of  tin, 
which  were  carried  by  the  soldiers  themselves.     At 
the  same  time,  the  most  unremitting  exertions  were 
bestowed  upon  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the 
army,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
those  disorders  which  had  been  practised  in  former 
campaigns,  and  which  had,  more  than  once,  called 
forth  the  severe  leprehension  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.    Before  the  month  of  May  these  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  Lord  Wellington  was  ready  to 
take  the  field,   "  and,  for  the  first  time,"   as  Mr. 
Southey  observes,   *'  with  such   means  aa  enabled 
him  to  act  in  full  confidence  of  success." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hopes  of  the  French  were 
greatly  diminished.  The  winter,  which  had  been 
turned  to  such  profitable  account  by  the  British,  had 
been  productive  of  disasters  and  calamities  to  Buona- 
parte such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced,  and 
such  as  he  never  afterwards  repaired.  It  was  the 
period  of  his  celebrated  retreat  from  Russia,  and  the 
almost  entire  destruction  of  the  great  army,  which 
he  had  led  to  the  invasion  of  that  country.  The 
enormous  losses  which  he  then  sustained,  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  troops  from  Spain,  though  he  still 
left  140,000  men  in  that  country. 

The  French  still  occupied  Madrid,  but  their 
arrangements  were  directed  to  one  object,  namely, 
that  of  adopting  the  Douro  as  a  line  of  defence,  and 
intrenching  themselves  behind  its  deep  and  rapid 
stream.  With  this  view  they  withdrew  their  main 
force  beyond  that  river,  and  throwing  up  works  at 
every  assailable  point  on  its  right  bank,  trusted  con- 
fidently to  a  position  so  strengthened  by  tiature  and 
art,  for  interposing  an  e£fectual  barrier  to  the  advance 
of  the  British. 

But  this  arrangement  was  quickly  disconcerted  by 
the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington,  Instead  of 
advancing,  as  the  French  expected,  with  his  whole 
army  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro,  he  moved  the 
main  body,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  across  that 
river  in  Portugal,  and,  with  only  a  small  force,  himself 
proceeded  towards  Salamanca  by  the  direct  road. 
The  French  were  completely  surprised  by  this  com- 
bined moveqient.  On  the  approach  of  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  the  enemy  abandoned  ^e  towns  of  Toro 
and  Zamora;  wikig  early  in  June,  the  whole  of  the 
allied  forces  wqm  mnited  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Douro,  having  thus  accomplished  the  first  great  object 
of  the  campaign. 

Being  thus  driven  from  the  Douro,  the  French 
now  endeavoured  to  occupy  a  position  behind  the 
£brOy  till  they  could  collect  reinforcements  from  the 
north.  But  Lord  Wellington,  adopting  the  same 
tactics  which  were  before  so  successful,  had  already 
anticipated  their  design,  by  sending  the  left  of  his 
army  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  and  by  a  road 
which  had  been  heretofore  deemed  impracticable  for 
carriages.    The  whole  allied  force  was  soon  across 


the  river,  tod  the  French  withdrew  to  Vittoria, 
taking  up  a  position  in  front  of  that  city  on  the 
night  of  the  19th  of  June.  In  this  position,  which 
extended  about  eight  miles,  they  covered  the  three 
great  roads  which  radiate  on  Vittoria,  and  they  also 
protected  the  main  road  to  Bayonne,  upon  which 
were  seen  immense  convoys  moving  towards  France, 
"  with  the  best  harvest  and  the  last  gleanings  of 
their  plunder."  The  town  itself  was  crowded  with 
others  waiting  their  turn  to  depart. 

On  the  20di,  Lord  Wellington  halted  his  army  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  up  his  columns,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  with  (he 
view  of  attacking  them  on  the  following  morning,  if 
they  should  still  remain  in  it.  The  strength  of  the 
two  armies  was  nearly  equal,  each  having  from 
70,000  to  75,000  men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  battle  began.  The 
right  of  the  British  army,  under  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  . 
was  sent  to  attack  the  heights  of  La  Puebla.  Sir 
Thomf^  Graham,  with  the  left,  was  directed  to  turn 
the  right  of  the  French,  and  to  intercept  their  retreat 
by  the  road  of  Bayonne  ;  and  it  was  the  intention 
of  Lord  Wellington,  to  push  forward  with  the  centre 
at  once  upon  the  city.  The  attack  was  commenced 
by  the  Spaniards,  under  their  leader,  Murilloy  and 
the  French  troops,  at  La  Puebla,  after  a  short  resist- 
ance, were  dislodged.  The  difficulties  of  the  country 
retardedji  for  some  time»  the  advance  of  the  other 
columns  to  their  stations  -,  but  at  length  they  crossed 
the  Zadorra  at  different  points,  and  then  the  British 
centre  advanced  to  attack  the  heights  on  which  that 
of  the  French  was  posted.  The  enemy,  however, 
abandoned  his  position  in  the  valley,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  disposition  made  by  Lord  Wellington  for 
attacking  it,  and  commenced  his  retreat  towards 
Vittoria.  The  British  troops  continued  to  advance 
in  admirable  order,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  broken  ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  right  and  centre  of 
the  British  army  were  thus  pushing  the  enemy  back 
on  the  city,  the  left,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
having  made  a  wide  round,  was  moving  upon  Vittoria 
by  the  high  road  leading  to  it  from  Bilboa.  A  part 
of  his  troops  turned  the  enemy's  right,  and  gained 
some  strong  heights  covering  the  village  of  Gamarra 
Mayor,  which  commanded  the  bridge  over  the  Zadorra 
at  that  place.  This  village  was  carried  by  storm  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  ^ 
the  artillery  and  musketry  of  the  French,  who  suffered 
severely,  and  lost  three  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
possession  of  this  and  of  another  village  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retreat  by  the  high  road  to  Bayonne.  They 
still,  however,  had  on  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the 
Zadorra  two  divisions  of  infantry  in  reserve,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  Sir  Thomas  Graham  to  cross  by 
the  bridges,  until  the  troops  from  the  centre  and 
right  had  driven  the  enemy  from  Vittoria.  This  was 
effected  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then 
passing  the  river,  he  took  possession  of  the  road  to 
Bayonne,  and  forced  the  French  to  retreat  by  that 
leading  to  Pamplona.  The  whole  of  the  army  now 
joined  in  the  pursuit}  and  so  complete  was  the  rout 
of  the  French,  that  they  were  unable  to  draw  off 
•  their  baggage  and  artillery.  "  I  have  reason  to 
believe,"  says  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  despatch, 
"  that  the  enemy  carried  off  with  them  one  gun  and 
one  howitzer  onlyj"  and  that  solitary  ,gun  was 
captured  before  it  could  reach  Pamplona.  No  less 
than  151  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  in  travelling- 
carriages  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British;  with 
415  caissons,  upwards  of  14,200  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, nearly  2,000,000  musket-ball  cartridges,  and 
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more  than  40,000  poands  of  powder.  The  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  was  about  5000;  the  French 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  8000  men. 

The  description  which  Mr.  Soutbey  gives  of  the 
scene  after  the  fight  is  highly  interesting.  Jo^ph 
Buonaparte,  whom  hia  brother.  Napoleon,  had  foisted 
Upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  by  virtue  of  his  un- 
principled invasion  of  that  country,  and  "  who  now 
appears  for  the  last  time  upon  the  stage  of  his  ever- 
lasting infamy,  narrowly  escaped.  The  tenth  hussars 
enteral  Vittoria  at  the  moment  that  he  was  escaping 
out  of  it  in  hia  carriage.  Captain  Wyndham  with 
one  squadron  pursued  and  fired  into  the  carriage,  and 
Joseph  had  barely  time  to  throw  himself  on  bis  horse, 
and  gallop  off  under  the  protection  of  an  escort  of 
dragoons.  The  carriage  was  taken,  and  in  it  tbe 
most  splendid  of  his  trinkets,  and  the  most  precious 
articles  of  his  royal  plunder.  Marshal  Jourdan's 
BfalTwas  among  the  trophies  of  tbe  field)  it  was  rather 
more  than  a  foot  long,  and  covered  with  blue  velvet, 
on  which  tbe  imperial  eagles  were  embroidered;  and 
it  had  been  tipped  with  gold;  but  the  first  finder 
secured  the  gold  for  himself.  The  case  was  of  red 
morocco,  with  silver  clasps,  and  with  eagles  on  it,  and 
at  either  end  the  marshal's  name  imprinted  in  gold 
letters*.  The  spoils  reeembled  those  of  an  Oriental 
rather  than  of  anEuropean  army;  for  the  intruder,  who 
in  his  miserable  situation  had  abandoned  himself  to 
every  kind  of  sensuality,  had  with  him  all  his  luxuries. 
His  plunder,  his  wardrobe,  his  larder,  and  his  cellar, 
fell  into  tbe  conqueror's  bands.  The  French  officers 
followed  bis  example  as  far  as  their  means  allowed, 
and  thus  the  finest  wines  and  the  choicest  delicacies 
were  found  in  profusion. 

"  The  wives  of  the  officers  had  gathered  together 
in  one  house,  where  they  were  safe,  and  from  whence 
they  were  sent  in  their  own  carriages,  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Pamplona.  Poodles,  parrots,  and  monkeys, 
were  among  tbe  prisoners.     Seldom  has  such  a  scene 

*  Lord  We1lin(toD  sent  home  tbe  itophj  M  the  Prince  Reeent, 

Uwhom  he  wu  immediatelir  rainidcd  with  Ihe  aiaff  of  ■  Field 
mhd  of  tlie  Bhtiih  trmj. 


of  coufiision  been  witnessed  as  tha(  which  the  roads 
leading  from  tbe  field  of  battle  presented ;  broken- 
down  waggons  stocked  with  claret  and  champagne, 
others  laden  with  eatables  dressed  and  undressed, 
casks  of  brandy,  apparel  of  every  kind,  barrels  of 
money,  books,  papers,  sheep,  cattle,  horses  aud 
mules,  abandoned  in  the  flight.  The  baggage  v«-as 
presently  rifled,  and  the  followers  of  the  camp  attired 
themselves  in  the  gala  dresses  of  tbe  flying  enemy. 
Portuguese  boys  figured  about  in  the  dress-coats  of 
French  general  officers;  and  they  who  happened  to 
draw  a  woman's  wardrobe  in  the  lottery,  converted 
silks,  satins,  and  embroidered  muslins,  into  scarfs 
and  sashes  for  their  masquerade  triumph.  Some  of 
the  more  fortunate  soldiers  got  possession  of  the  army- 
chest,  and  loaded  themselves  with  money :  '  let  thera,' 
said  Lord  Wellington,  when  he  was  informed  of  it; 
'they  deserve  all  they  can  find,  wereit  ten  times  more.' 
"  The  camp  of  every  division  was  Uke  a  fair ;  benches 
were  laid  from  wagon  to  wagon,  and  there  the 
soldiers  held  an  auction  through  the  night,  and  di^i- 
posed  of  such  plunder  as  had  fallen  to  their  share  to 
any  one  who  would  purchase  it.  Even  dollars 
became  an  article  of  sale,  for  they  were  too  heavy  to 
be  carried  in  any  great  numbers ;  eight  were  offered 
for  a  guinea,  guineas  which  had  been  struck  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops  in  Portugal,  and  made  current 
there  by  a  decree  of  t^e  Regency,  being  gold  currency. 
The  people  of  Vitt«ria  had  their  share  in  the  spoils, 
and  some  of  them  thus  indemnified  themselves,  for 
what  they  had  suffered  in  their  property  by  tbe 
enemy's  exactiouB." 


I  HIGHLY  approve  the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras'  in- 
junction ;  which  is  to  dedicate  the  flrst  part  of  life  more  to 
hear  and  leom,  in  order  to  collect  materiali,  out  of  which 
U  form  opiaione  founded  on  proper  lights,  and  well  ex- 
amined sound  priociplei,  than  to  be  presuming,  prompt, 
and  flippant  in  haiaming  oDe's  own  sUght  crude  notions  of 
things :  and  then,  by  eipoeing  the  nakedneM  and  emptiness 
of  the  mind,  Uke  a  house  opened  to  company  before  it  i* 
fitted  either  with  necessaries,  or  any  ornament  for  theit 
reception  and  entertunment.— Lord  Chatham. 
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PROVERBS.   IV. 

35.  Bewarb  of.  Had  I  wist;  or.  Have  a  care  of. 
Had  I  kMum  this  be/ore. 

This  proveib  teaches  us  to  consider  well  before  we 
■ct ;  to  look  before  we  leap ;  lest  carelessness  in  this  respect, 
should  eiUier  frustrate  our  object,  or  occasion  surprise  and 
disouieC,  at  every  untoward  event.  We  often  exclaim, 
''Who  would  have  thought  it?"  when,  **!  ought  to  have 
thought  upon  this  !**  would  be  more  appropriate.  Lord  Bacon 
says,  *'Tnings  will  have  their  First  or  Skcond  agita- 
tion; if  Uiey  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune,  and  be  full  of 
inconstancy,  doing  and  undoing,  like  the  reeling  of  a 
drunken  man.  It  is  good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of  all 
great  actions  to  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends 
to  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands:  for  the  helmet  of 
Pluto,  which  maketh  the  politic  man  to  go  iavisible»  is 
secrecy  in  counsel,  and  celerity  in  execution.  * 

36.  Best  to  Bbnd,  while  ifs  a  twig. 

Here  is  a  word  to  parents  and  teachers.  As  Hatnt 
is  a  second  natwre^  how  important  is  it  to  correct  evil  dis- 
,  positions  in  children,  before  they  become  hardened ;  and 
under  God's  blessings  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the 
branches  of  thought  and  feeling,  lest  these  fix  themselves 
crookedly,  and  in  time  become  too  poweriVil  to  be  subdued. 
Parental  love,  therefore,  should  ever  be  united  with  discre- 
tion ;  for  "  A  fond  indulgence  of  children,"  says  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  **  is  frequently  their  utter  ruin,  and  in  truth,  is 
not  love,  but  hatred.*^  And  we  have  an  Italian  proverb. 
He  that  cockers  his  child  provides  for  his  enemies*  Elders 
ought,  also,  to  remember,  that  youngsters  are  great  copy- 
ists; Little  pitchers  have  great  ears :  and 

Youth,  like  the  softened  wax,  with  ease  will  take 
Those  images  which  first  impressions  make. 

Aware  of  this  truth.  Sir  Anthonv  Cooke,  (preceptor  to 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,)  used  to  observe,  that  there  were 
two  objects  before  whom  he  could  never  do  any  thing 
wron^:  his  conscience  and  his  children.  A  glance  at 
his  life,  and  that  of  his  children,  who  were  among  the 
most  exemplary  characters  of  their  age^  will  prove  that  his 
sentiment  was  as  just  as  it  is  memorable. 

37.  Sell  not  the  Bear's  skin  before  you  have  caught 
him. 

Young  and  inexperienced  persons,  are  apt,  as  soon 
as  they  have  formed  a  plausible  plan,  to  begin  to  reckon 
their  profits,  and  often  to  spend  tnem  too,  forgetting  that 
There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  Up,  This  is 
what  we  call  Building  castles  in  the  air;  to  which  we 
may  add,  not  by  way  of  discouragement,  but  as  convey- 
ing the  same  friendly  hint  totlie  over-sanguine  :^-TAtf  corn 
is  yet  but  in  the  blade :  You  are  counting  your  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched:  You  are' reckoning  without  your 
host ;  ana  spending  your  Michaelmas-rent  in  the  Midsum- 
mer-noon, not  considering  what  may  arise  to  mock  your 
present  confidence.  Some  of  our  young  readers  will 
remember  the  fable  of  the  Milk-maid  and  her  pail;  and 
the  amusing  story  of  Alnaschar^  the  barbers  brother^ 
''who,  when  full  of  idle  visions  of  the  future,  unluckily 
gave  such  a  kick  to  his  basket  and  glasses,  which  were  to 
make  his  fortune,  that  they  were  thrown  down  in  the  street 
and  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces  I" 

38.  Ifs  an  ill  Bird  that  bewrays  its  own  nest. 

And  the  French  and  Italians  have  proverbs  to  this 
purport: — Every  Biro  prefers  his  own  nest;  maxims 
vhich  reflect  shame  on  him,  who  forgets  what  he  owes, 
in  a  social  sense,  \o  the  interests  of  others  with  whom 
he  is  connected:  whether  as  the  member  of  a  private 
family;  or  of  a  profession  or  trade;  or  with  reference  to 
bis  country,  as  a  citizen  and  a  subject.  These  interests  it 
is  a  kind  of  treason  to  betray,  either  by  word  or  deed : 
and,  to  attempt  it,  is  a  bad  sign  of  general  character. 
Happily  such  instances  are  comparatively^  rare,  so  strong 
and  airecting  are  the  social  ties.  Home  is  homct  thouah 
ever  so  homely.  And,  if  the  Latin  proverb,  quoted  by 
Srasmus,  be  true,  that  Even  the  smoke  of  our  own  chimney 
shines  brighter  than  the  firs  of  a  stranger  s^  how  attractive 
most  be 

**  The  bonnie  bright  blink  of  our  ain  fire-side  I" 

To  take  the  proverb  in  a  wider  sense,  it  seems  the  gift 

of  a  kind  Providence,  to  have  implanted  in  the  human 

breaat  a  love  of  our  native  land.    This  disposition,  when 

it  does  not  lead  us  to  despise  our  neighbours^  is  to  be 


praised;  and  whatever  tends  to  subvert  our  nonsehold 
feelings  as  Englishmen,  should  be  instantly  discouraged. 
In  unison  with  these  sentiments  are  the  following  Imes 
from  6oLD8MiTH*8  Traveller: 

The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  xone. 
Boldly  proclaims  the  happiest  spot  his  own. 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  long  night  of  revelry  and  ease. 
The  naked  savage  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  gofien  sands,  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  the  ^lare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave. 
And  thanks  his  ||ods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Nor  less  the  patriot's  boast,  where  er  we  roam. 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  houx  I 

39.  Let  every  man  praise  the  Bridob  he  goes  over. 
That  is,  says  Ray,  *'  Speak  not  ill  of  him  who  hath 

done  vpvL  a  courtesy,  or  whom  you  have  made  use  of  to 
your  benefit.**  This  adage,  directed  against  ingratitude,  is 
not  unlike  the  last  Burokhardt,  in  his  collection  of 
Arabic  proverbs,  gives  the  following,  which  derives  addi- 
tional force  and  beauty  firom  its  eastern  character.  A  well 
from  which  thou  drinkestf  throw  not  a  stone  into  it. 

40.  Bi&TH  iff  much,  but  breeding  more. 

A  maxim  of  powerful  meaning.  It  bestows  due 
weight  and  consequence  on  noble  birth;  but  its  object 
also  is  to  show,  that  though  we  may  derive  rank  and  titles 
from  our  ancestors,  yet,  if  we  degenerate  from  their  virtues, 
we  lose  all  claim  to  respect :  station  only  makes  worthless- 
ness  more  conspicuous.  Manners  makyth  man,  quoth 
William  of  Wykeham ;  in  illustration  of  which,  we  may 
quote  the  glowing  verses  of  Juvenal : 

Fond  man  I  though  all  the  heroes  of  your  line 
Bedeck  your  hftUs,  and  round  your  galleries  shine 
In  proud  display ;  yet  take  this  trutn  fh>m  me. 
Virtus  alons  is  trus  Nobility  I 

41.  They  that  art  bound  must  obey. 

A  good  lesson  for  those  who  have  engaged  them- 
selves in  any  service  to  a  master  or  superior.  It  is  so 
plaift  as  to  require  no  further  comment. 

42.  A  fooVs  BOLT  is  soon  shot. 

This  is  said  of  careless  and  inconsiderate  persons, 
who,  to  use  a  foreign  phrase  for  "  speaking  without  think- 
ing/* shoot  without  taking  aim.  Open  and  ingenuous 
speech  is  one  thing,  but  random  talking  is  another;  and  he 
who  says  all  he  has  a  mind  to  say,  must  expect  to  be  told 
what  he  has  no  mind  to  hear.  The  following  is  a  quaint 
Italian  sentence: — Send  him  for  an  ass  at  a  fair,  who 
talks  much  and  knows  little. 

43.  Abstain  from  bbans. 

This  curious  caution  requires  an  interpreter.  It  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  Pythagoras,  who.  as  a  teacher 
of  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  for- 
bade his  followers  the  use,  not  only  of  all  flesh,  but  of  some 
sorts  of  ve^tables,  including  beans.  But  whatever'  its 
first  intention  may  have  been,  the  expression  is  now  con- 
strued as  an  admonition  not  to  meddle  with  elections,  white 
and  black  beans  having  been  made  use  of  by  the  voters, 
amone  the  Athenians,  in  the  choice  of  magistrates.  It  is 
true  that  the  election  to  places  of  honour  or  profit  often 
produces  bad  blood ;  and  those  who  can  shun  such  political 
or  social  contests,  without  compromising  an  obvious  duty, 
are  wise  in  following  the  advice  of  the  same  philosopher: — 
when  the  wind  rises,  to  worship  the  echo,  that  is,  in  times  of 
tumult  and  dissension,  to  retire  into  solitude,  the  seat  of 
the  echo.  Yet  this  maxim  must  be  Qualified  with  some 
grains  of  discretion.  There  are  periods  when  a  decisive 
and  manly  course,  though  it  involves  the  risk  of  giving 
offence  to  some  persons,  is  demanded  of  upright  men,  lest 
the  noisy  and  mischievous  should  have  it  sill  their  own 
way. 

44.  He  that  lies  long  in  bed,  his  estate  feels  it. 

We  know  of  few  proverbs  more  valuable  to  the 
young,  than  those  which  inculcate  the  importance  of  early 
rising  *  such  as  the  above,  and. 

He  who  will  thrive  must  rise  at  Jive ; 

He  who  hath  thriven  may  sleep  till  seven. 

Early  to  bed  and^early  to  rise. 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  and  wealthy  and  wise. 

He  who  doth  not  rise  early  never  does  a  good  day's  work. 
To  impress  this  maxim  on  certain  of  our  readers,  we  will 

try  not  to  be  tedious  in  telling  a  storv  which  we  once  heard 

in  the  country  as  a  fioict. 
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A  young  farmer,  who  had  V^sun  well  on  a  good  estfite 
that  had  descended  to  him  from  nis  ancestors,  found,  to  bis 
vexation,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  he  was  poorer 
than  when  he  started.  His  stock  was  less,  and  his  purse 
not  heavier.  We  do  not  approve  of  idle  fortune-tellers, 
but  it  happened  that  a  Gipsy  being  in  the  neighbourhood, 
our  friend  told  her  his  sad  tale;  gave  her  a  orown  for 
advice  as  to  "  how  he  might  become  better  off  by  the  end 
of  the  next  year,**  and  promised  to  make  the  crown  a 
pound,  if  by  that  time  he  should  have  met  with  fiiir  success. 
The  bargain  having  been  struck,  *'  Take*'  said  the  wise 
woman,  "  this  little  cup,  and  drink  from  it  every  morning 
of  the  water  which  you  must  get  at  such  and  such  a 
spring.  But  remember  I  you  must  draw  it  yourself  regu- 
larly at  five  o'clock,  or  the  charm  will  be  broken.**  Aceord- 
^^i^ht  ^^®  very  first  morning  after  this*  ai  he  proceeded 
across  his  fields,  (for  the  spring  was  at  ihe  further  end  of 
the  estate,)  he  spied  a  neighbour  s  cows,  which  had  broken 
through  the  fence,  and  were  feeding  on  his  pasture;  of 
course  he  instantly  turned  them  out,  and  had  the  hedge 
mended.  But  the  labourers  were  not  at  hand;  they  came 
loitering  in  after  their  proper  time,  ax)d  were  startled  at 
seeing  "Master*  so  early:  "Oh**  said  be,  "I  see  how 
this  is ;  it  comes  of  my  not  getting  up  in  time.**  In  a  few 
mornings  all  went  on  as  regularly  as  clock-work :  his  early 
rising  became  a  pleasant  habit:  his  walk  and  cup  of  water 
cave  him  an  appetite  for  his  breakfast :  the  people  about 
his  farm  were  all  the  better  and  happier  fbr  tneir  leader  s 
punctuality ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  saw 
and  rewarded  his  nut-brown  adviser,  it  was  allowed  that 
her  plan,  like  many  an  admirable  invention,  was  as  simple 
as  it  was  efficacious. 

45.  Make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

Thus,  even  disappointments  ma^  be  turned  to  good 
account.  We  should  try  to  keep  our  spirits  from  sinking 
under  misfortunes,  and  use  our  best  endeavours  to  lessen 
or  remove  the  trouble :  if  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  our 
duty  to  bear  it  with  patience,  which  will  in  time  make  it 
more  tolerable.  "  How  do  you  know"  said  some  one,  "  but 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  me  that  I  broke  my  log  ?"  What 
cant  be  cured  must  be  endured,  is  the  plain  language  of 
our  English  adage :  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  bow  griefs 
are  lightened  by  the  influence  of  a  resigned,  contented,  and 
Christian  spirit.  When,  in  any  bodily  ailment,  human  skill 
has  done  its  utmost  without  a  favourable  effect,  the  sufferer 
may  call  to  mind  a  cheerful  proverb  quoted  by  Ray, 
The  best  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet^  Dr,  Quist,  and  Dr. 
Merryman;  as  well  as  the  soothing  counsel  offered  by 
Dr,  Bland, 

Of  all  the  sorrows  that  attend  mankind, 
With  patience  bear  the  lot  to  thee  assigned; 
Nor  think  it  chance,  nor  murmur  at  the  load; 
For  know,  what  man  calls  fortune  is  from  God. 

M. 


All  the  ideas  that  man  can  form  of  the  ways  of  Providence, 
of  the  employment  of  angels  and  spirits,  must  ever  fall 
short  of  the  reality ;  but  still  it  is  right  to  think  of  them. 
What  can  have  a  more  exalting  influence  on  the  earthly 
life  than  in  these  first  davs  of  our  existence,  to  make  our- 
selves conversant  with  the  lives  of  the  blessed,  with  the 
happy  spirits  whose  society  we  shall  hereafter  enjoy  ?  We 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  spirits  of  Heaven 
always  around  us,  obser\4ng  all  our  steps,  and  witnessing 
our  most  secret  actions.  Whoever  is  become  fhmiliar  with 
these  ideas,  will  find  the  most  solitary  place  peopled  with 
the  best  society. — ^Klopstock. 

Thb  caterpillar,  on  being  converted  into  an  inert  scaly 
mass,  does  not  appear  to  he  fitting  itself  for  an  inhabitant 
of  the  air,  and  can  have  no  consciousness  of  the  brilliancy 
of  its  future  being.  We  are  masters  of  the  earth,  but 
perhaps  we  are  the  slaves  of  some  great  and  unknown 
Dcin^s.  The  fly  that  we  crush  with  our  finger,  or  feed  with 
our  viands,  has  no  knowledge  of  man,  and  no  consciousness 
of  his  superiority.  We  suppose  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  matter  and  all  its  elements,  yet  we  cannot  even  guess 
at  the  cause  of  electricity,  or  explain  the  laws  of  the 
formation  of  the  stones  that  fall  from  meteors.  There 
may  be  beings,  thinking  beings,  nearer  surrounding  us, 
which  we  do  not  perceive,  which  we  cannot  imagine.  We 
know  very  little,  but  in  my  opinion,  we  know  enough  to 
hope  for  the  immortality,  the  individual  immortality  of  the 
better  part  of  man. — Sir  Humphry  Dayy. 


WATCH  MAKINQ. 
The  origin  of  watch-making  in  Switzerland,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Osterwald,  ancient  banneret  of  Nen- 
chatel^  is  extremely  curious ;  and  the  truth  of  his 
account  was  confirmed  to  me  by  several  artists^  both 
of  Locle  and  La  Chaux  de  FondL 

In  1 679^  one  of  the  inhabitants  brought  with  him 
from  London,  a  watch,  the  first  that  had  been  seen 
in  these  parts  -,  which,  happening  to  be  out  of  order, 
he  ventured  tp  trust  in  the  bands  of  one  Daniel  John 
Richard,  of  La  Sagne.  Richard,  after  examining  the 
mechanism  with  great  attention,  conceived  himself 
capable,  and  was  determined  to  attempt  to  make  a 
watch  from  the  inod/el  before  him ',  but  to  this  end, 
he  was  destitute  of  every  other  asdstance  than  the 
powers  of  his  own  native  genius.  Accordbigly,  be 
employed  a  whole  year  in  inventing,  and  in  finishing 
the  several  instruments  previously  necessary  fbr 
e^^ecuting  his  purpose  |  and  in  six  months  from  *hat 
period,  by  the  sole  force  of  lus  own  penetrating  and 
persevering  talents,  he  produced  a  complete  wateh. 

His  ambition  and  industry  did  not  stop  here: 
besides  applying  himself  successfully  to  the  invention 
of  several  new  instruments  for  the  perfection  of  his 
work,  he  took  a  journey  to  Geneva,  where  he  gained 
considerable  information  in  the  art  He  continued, 
for  some  time,  the  only  man  in  these  parts  who 
could  make  a  watch  5  but  business  increasing,  he 
took  in  and  instructed  several  associates,  by  whose 
assistance  he  was  enabled  to  supply,  from  his  single 
shop,  all  the  demands  of  his  neighbouring  country. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  be 
removed  to  Locle,  where  he  died  in  1741,  leaving 
five  sons,  who  all  of  them  followed  their  father  s 
occupation.  From  these,  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  art  gradually  spread  itself,  till,  at  length,  it 
became  almost  the  universal  business  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  principal  cause  of  the  populousness 

of  these  mountains. 

[Coxx's  Letters  from  Switurland,'] 

Natitrb,  as  well' as  Christianity,  teaches  us,  that  we  are 
not  bom  only  for  ourselves ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  ought 
to  converse  with  the  best  men  to  acquire  virtue  and  know 
ledge,  so  we  must  sometimes  converse  with  others,  that  we 
may  impart  them :  and  though  we  do  not  find  that  our 
conversation  does  immediately,  and  visibly  reform  those  we 
converse  with,  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  it  is  altogether 
ineffectual  on  them :  for  besides  that  the  seeds  of  virtue 
and  knowledge,  as  well  as  those  of  plants,  may  long  seem 
to  lie  dead,  even  in  those  soils  wherein  they  will  after- 
wards flourish  and  fructify,  there  may  be  at  present  a  good, 
though  not  a  conspicuous  effect  of  your  discourse  and 
example. — Boylb. 

A  CRIPPLE  in  the  way  out-travels  a  fi>otman  or  a  post  out 
of  the  way. — ^Ben  Jonson. 

".Be  in  reality  what  you  would  appear  to  be.** — ^If  you 
observe,  you  will  find  mat  all  human  virtues  increase  and 
strengthen  themselves,  by  the  practice  and  experienoe  of 
them.    Take  my  advice,  then,  and  labour  to  acquire  them. 

NOTHING. 

Htsterious  Nothing  I    How  shall  I  define 
Thy  shapeless,  baseleaB,  plaoeless  emptiness  f 

Nor  form,  nor  colour,  sound  nor  size  are  thine. 
Nor  words,  nor  figures,  can  thy  void  express. 

But  though  we  cannot  thee  to  ought  compare^ 

To  thee  a  thousand  things  may  likened  be; 
And  though  thou  art  nobody,  and  no  where;, 

Yet  haS"  mankind  devote  themselves  io  thee* 
How  many  books  thy  history  contain  I 

How  many  heads  thy  mighty  plans  pursae  I 
What  labouring  hands  thy  portion  only  gain  t 

What  busy  men  thy  omy  doings  do ! 
To  thee,  the  great,  the  proud,  the  giddy  bend. 

And  like  my  sonnet  idl  in  Nothing  end. — ^FoJUOV* 
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CROTDON  PALACE. 

Our  engraTing  of  the  interior  of  the  Hall,  or  prin- 
cipal apartment  of  this  ancient  and  interesting  strac- 
ture,  speaks  far  more  forcibly  of  the  desolation  which 
has  fallen  on  its  fortunes^  than  a  page  of  verbal 
description.  Once  honoured  with  the  oft-repeated 
pr^ence  of  royalty;  the  resort  of  the  high-bom  and 
the  far-descended;  the  scene  of  olden  hospitality;  it 
is  now  appropriated  to  the  pmposes  of  an  outhouse ! 
We  could  moralize  for  an  hour  on  such  a  subject^ — 
but  let  us  turn  to  its  changeful  history. 

The  Manor  of  Croydon  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  Palace^  or  Manor-House^  was  long 
the  occasional  abode  of  the  archbishops^  particularly 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  who  seems  to 
have  delightfcd  to  visit  this  place.  The  queen  held  a 
council  here  on  the  30th  of  April,  1567;  during 
which  year  she  twice  visited  Archbishop  Parker,  who 
then  held  the  see,  and  was  eminently  distinguished 
for  his  virtues  and  his  learning.  In  July,  1573,  the 
queen  and  her  whole  court  remained  here  seven  days ; 
passing  the  time  with  ''jousts**  and  rejoicings. 

After  the  accession  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  to  the 
see,  he  was  frequently  honoured  with  visits  from  his 
sovereign,  the  last  of  which  that  we  can  find  recorded 
was  in  1600.  When  James  the  First,  king  of  Scot- 
land, was  a  prisoner  in  England,  he  was  placed  at 
this  t'alace,  under  the  custody  of  Archbishop  Arundel. 
It  is  singular,  however,  that  although  many  interest- 
ing events  must  have  taken  place  at  Croydon,  so  little 
of  its  history  remains  to  us ;  especially  as  almost  all 
the  archbishops,  since  we  have  any  records  of  the  see, 
have  dated  some  of  their  public  acts  here. 

In  the  olden  time,  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres 
of  "  emparked  ground**  were  attached  to  the  Palace, 
and  persons  of  note  seem  occasionally  to  have  held 
the  office  of  its  keepers,  amongst  whom  was  the 
famous  Sir  William  Walworth,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second.  It  is  probable  that  the  grounds  were 
thrown  open  and  disparked  during  the  disastrous 
times  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  whole  of  the 
property  was  seized  by  the  Parliament.  A  lease  was 
first  granted  by  these  spoliators  to  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington, who  did  not  hold  it  long ;  as  shortly  after 
we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Brereton :  "  A 
notable  man,*'  says  an  old  writer,  "  at  a  thanksgiving 
dinner,  having  terrible  long  teeth,  and  a  prodigious 
stomach,  to  turn  the  archbishop's  palace  into  a  kit- 
chen, and  to  swallow  up  that  palace  and  lands  at  a 
morsel.*'  Archbishop  Juxon,  therefore,  found  it  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state  at  the  Restoration;  but  al- 
though a  considerable  sum  was  subsequently  expended 
upon  it,  the  Palace  seems,  after  this  period,  never  to 
have  been  a  favourite  residence;  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  was  wholly  abandoned. 

In  1 780,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  at  last  obtained 
for  disposing  of  the  structure,  and  fourteen  acres  of 
land  attached  to  it — but  a  poor  representative  of  the 
ancient  demesne.  The  property  was  then  purchased 
by  Sir  Abraham  Pitches,  for  2520/.,  which  was  in- 
vested in  the  fundsj  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  a  new 
palace  fbr  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  The  pre- 
mises were  subsequently  used  for  the  purposes  of  a 
calico-printing^  establishment  find  bleaching-ground; 
and  the  chapel  was  converted  into  a  School  of  In- 
dustry. 

Croydon  Palace  has  evidently  been  built  at  dififerent 
periods.  The  precise  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
present  structure  has  not  been  handed  doi^n;  but  it 
appears  to  have  replaced  the  original  palace,  a  wooden 
edifice,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  east  and  west  sides  of  the  principal  court  (which 


were  constructed  entirely  of  brick)  seem  to  possess 
the  greatest  antiquity.  The  foundation  of  the  Guard- 
chamber  has  been  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Arundel ; 
the  date  of  the  chapel  is  quite  unknown,  but  we  find 
that  it  was  greatly  embelhshed  and  repaired  by 
Archbishops  Laud  and  Juxon,  who,  with  many  of  their 
successors,  expended  large  stuns  of  money  on  the 
edifice.  The  hall,  of  whose  fallen  condition  we  have 
already  spoken,  was  built  by  Archbishop  Stafford; 
and  here  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  distinctive  feature  of  old  English 
residences. 

We  may  premise  that  the  architects  of  the  old 
time  seem  to  have  had  the  principal  feature  of  mo- 
nastic establishments  in  view,  in  forming  their  designs 
for  lay  residences.  The  hall,  which  we  need  scarcely 
remind  our  readers,  has  given  its  name  to  many  of 
our  ancient  mansions,  was,  in  fact,  the  Refectory,  or 
dining-apartmenl,  which  in  the  hospitable  times  of 
our  ancestors,  when  the  head  of  the  family,  and  all 
his  retainers  and  dependants  dined  together,  was 
necessarily  constructed  of  large  proportions.  The 
hall,  with  few  exceptions,  consisted  of  a  lofty  and 
undivided  room,  in  form  a  parallelogram.  At  the 
upper  end,  the  floor  was  raised  a  step,  which  was 
called  the  dais,  or  high  place,  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  master  of  the  house  and  his  chief  guests, 
who  sat  at  a  table  placed  parallel  to  the  wall.  At 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  apartment  was  an 
elegantly  enriched  screen  or  partition  of  wood,  behind 
which  was  a  passage  extending  from  side  to  side 
of  the  building,  and  the  doors  leading  to  the 
"  kitchener's'*  department,  buttery,  &c.  The  wooden 
roof  was  the  most  striking  part  of  the  hall;  from 
the  richness  of  its  carving,  and  boldness  of  its  design. 
Onie  of  the  finest  elamples  yet  remaining  is  at 
Hampton-court  Palace^  and  that  at  Eltham  is  highly 
interesting. 

The  hearth,  instead  of  bemg  placed  at  the  side, 
was  in  the  liiiddle  of  the  room;  the  fagots  (for  wood 
was  then  the  universal  fuel,)  were  plabed  against  a 
sort  of  fire-iron  called  the  rere^dosse;  the  smoke 
escaping  through  the  lo$ver,  a  light  open-work  turret 
in  the  roof,  which,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  beautiful 
example  at  Westminster  Hall,  generally  formed  a 
highly  omaiiiental  feature  in  the  exterior  of  the 
edifice,  to  which  it  gave  a  distinctive  character.  The 
windows  were  placed  at  a  considerable  height  from 
the  floor,  oil  one  or  both  sides  of  the  room,  of  which 
the  hall  at  Croydon  affords  an  illustration. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  alteration  of 
manners  gradually  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
family  from  the  hall,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the 
dining-parlour  or  banquetting-room.  We  may  re- 
mark, that  the  halls  at  our  Universities,  especially  at 
dinner,  furnish  an  excellent  idea  of  the  style,  and 
in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  customs  of  the  times  of 
our  ancestors.  The  following  passage  from  the 
Aubrey  MSS.  describes  the  ancient  hall. 

"  The  lords  of  manours  did  eate  in  their  great 
gothicque  halls,  at  the  high  table  or  oreile,  the  folk 
at  the  side  tables.  The  meat  was  served  up  by 
watchwords.  Jacks  are  but  an  invention  of  the 
other  daye;  the  poor  boys  did  turn  the  spits  and 
lick  the  dripping-pan,  and  grew  to  be  great  lusty 
knaves.  The  body  of  the  servants  were  in  the  great 
hall,  as  now  in  the  guard-chamber,  privy-chamber, 
&c.  The  hearth  was  commonly  in  the  midst,  as 
at  colleges,  whence  the  saying,  'round  about  our 
coal  fire.'  Here,  in  the  halls,  were  the  mummings, 
cob-loaf  stealing,  and  great  number  of  old  Christ- 
mas playes  performed.  In  great  houses,  were  lords 
of  misrule  during  the  twelve  dayes  after  Christmaa, 
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The  halls  of  juaticta  of  peace  were  drekdM  to  behold. 
The  Bcreenes  were  guUHhed  irith  conleta  and  helmetB 
gaping  with  open  month,  with  coatea  of  mail,  lances, 
pikes,  halberts,  brown-billa,  battle-axes,  and  *'he 
modern  callevera,  petronelb,  and  (in  King  Charles's 
time)  muskets  and  pistolls." 

The  parJRh  of  Croydon  is  one  of  the  most  extenaive 
in  the  kingdom,  being  thirtf-six  miles  in  circnm- 
ference,  and  comprising  within  its  limits  more  than 
10,000  acres  and  eight  hamleU.  There  is  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Croydon,  which  is 
a  considerable  market-town,  pleasanUy  sitoated  in 
"  sylvan  Surrey,"  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of 
London.  The  most  memorable  event  in  its  annals, 
is  a  battle  which  took  place  there  during  the  disputes 
between  Henry  the  Third  and  his  barons,  when  the 
forces  of  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 

The  ancient  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  lover  of 
hoar  antiquity.  The  stmctnre  is  distinguished  by  a 
lofty  square  tower,  built  with  stone  and  flint,  and 
adorned  with  pinnacles.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  north  and  south  aisles  by  clustered  columns,  and 
pointed  arches  of  elegant  proportion,  between  which 
are  several  grotesque  ornaments  and  rude  heads. 
Some  remarkable  monuments  are  to  be  found  here. 
The  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  called  Heron's 
Chapel.  On  either  side  of  the  north  and  west  doors 
are  the  arms  of  Archbishops  Courtney  and  Chichele, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  founders  of  the  edifice. 
In  consequence  of  the  increasing  population  of  the 
parish,  a  new  chnrch,  in  the  early  pointed  style  of 
architecture,  was  built  in  1827,  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Wallace.  This  beautiful  stmctore  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  twelve  hundred  persons  j  two-thirds  of 


the  seats  are  free.  The  sum  of  3500/.  was  granted 
by  the  commissioners  for  building  churches  and 
chapels,  in  aid  of  this  most  desirable  object 

At  tike  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an 
hospital  was  founded  here  by  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
at  a  cost  of  2700/.,  and  endowed  with  lands  of  the 
annual  value  of  185/.,  for  the  support  of  a  warden, 
schoolmaster,  and  forty  poor  brethren  and  sisters, 
if  the  income  proved  sufficient  to  support  so  large  a 
number.  The  lands  have  since  greatly  improved  in 
value. 


Early  Inhabttaut*  of  Britain, — In  times  pnst,  men 
were  contented  to  dwell  in  house*  builded  of  iiatlaw,  willow, 
Stc,  to  that  the  use  of  the  oak  wm  in  a  mimtior  wholly 
dedicated  unto  churchc;*,  teli^ous  bouses,  prinr.es'  palai^ea, 
naviration,  &c.;  but  now  mIIow  &c.,  are  rejected,  and 
nothing  but  oak  any  where  regarded:  and  yet  see  the 
change:  Ibr  when  our  houses  were  builded  of  irillow,  then 
had  we  oaken  men:  but  now  our  houses  are  come  lobe 
made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  onl^  become  willow,  but  a 
rreat  many  altogether  of  stiaw,  which  is  a  sore  alteration. 
In  them  the  cour«|^  of  the  owner  was  a  sufficient  defence 
to  keep  the  house  in  lafety:  but  now  the  aasurance  of  tbe 
timber  must  defend  the  men  from  robbing.  Now  have  we 
many  cbimneyi ;  and  yet  our  tender  lines  oompUin  of 
rheums,  catarrhs,  and  poses,  then  had  we  none  but  rete- 
dosses,  and  our  heads  aid  never  ache.  For  as  hatdening 
for  the  timber  of  the  house,  to  it  was  reputed  a  Tai  better 
medicine  to  keep  tbe  Ropd  man  and  his  family  from  the 
quack  or  pote,  wherewith,  as  then,  very  few  were  acquainted. 
HoLL  I M  oa  HI  D. 
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CAERNARVON     CASTLE. 


The  county  of  Caenuurvoo  i>,  in  BlmoM  every 
respect,  the  most  interesting  district  in  Wales.  For 
centuries  the  scene  of  one  of  the  noblest  staroggles 
for  national  independence  which  has  ever  been 
recorded — its  histoiy  abounds  with  stirring  recol- 
lections. The  magaificent  mountaia-rasge  of  "  Snow- 
donia,"  (so  called  from  its  central  and  highest  eleva- 
tion, Snowdon,)  which  covers  so  large  a  portion  of 
its  surface,  is  pictnresqae  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term.  Ihnidical  and  other  remains  of  antiqui^, 
of  a  very  remarkable  character,  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with ;  and  its  people  still  preserve,  through  the 
lapse  of  ages,  the  language,  and  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features,  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  these 
isles. 

Caernarvonshire,  surronnded  as  it  is  by  the  sea  on 
all  ndes,  except  on  the  east  and  a  portion  of  the 
south,  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  outline.  Its  aspect, 
as  we  have  stated,  is  generally  wild  and  mountainous, 
the  hills  rising  abruptly  from  the  skirts  of  narrow 
valleys  into  stupendous  elevations,  which  intersect 
each  other,  and  afford,  by  their  combinations,  an 
sadleas  variety  of  romantic  scenery.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  fed  in  considerKble  numbers  on  these 
mountains;  they  are  generally  tended  by  their 
owners,  who,  for  the  season,  dweU  in  temporary  huts. 
Vol.  V. 


living  chiefly  upon  the  produce  of  theur  dairies.  "  The 
bread  of  the  peasantiy,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  in 
Welch  called  ban  ceirei,  is  of  oats,  and  their  prin- 
cipal beverages  whey  and  buttermilk,  with  a  few 
bottles  of  rvno,  or  ale,  preserved  as  a  cordial  iu 
cases  of  illness.  One  daily  meal  throughout  the 
year  consists  of  a  very  wholesome  vegetable  muci- 
lage, called  Uj/mrti,  (in  English  flmntnery,)  which  is 
made  by  "^'^l"g  as  much  wa^  water  to  finely 
ground  oatmeal  as  it  can  well  absorb,  to  which  some 
soar  butter-milk  is  added;  in  three  or  four  days'  time 
more  warm  water  is  put  in,  to  make  it  thin  enough  to 
be  strained  through  a  hair-sieve ;  it  is  then  boiled,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  slight  fermentation 
which  it  nndergoes  gives  it  a  pleasant  acidity,  which 
confarasts  well  with  the  sweetness  of  the  milk  with 
which  it  is  generally  eaten."  Crime  is  almost  unknovm 
amongst  these  rude,  hut  sober  and  industrioos  people. 
Following,  fix>m  sge  to  age,  and  &om  father  to  bod, 
their  peaceful  occupations,  amongst  mountun -passes 
and  sequestered  hollows,  intellectnal  pursuits  have 
necessarily  hitherto  made,  comparatively,  but  little 
progress  amongst  them ;  the  recent  introduction  of 
popular  literature,  in  Welch,  however,  bids  fair  to 
effect  a  wide  change  in  the  rising  generaticm,  and 
to  drive  away  from  the  laud  tho  race  of  fanciful 
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being8>  yni^i  which  superstition  h«0  p^^led  almost 
ev^  hillj  and  glen^  ana  lake,  and  waterfall,  and 
tiyet.  :  * 

More  than  fifty  Uyns  (lakes),  are  to  be  ^ound  in 
this  conntr|r»  which  generally  abound  with  char  and 
other  fish,  peculiar  to  alpine  waters.  The  ttyns 
of  Llanbenis,  Ogwen,  Idwal,  and  CawcUyn,  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  these  lakes,  though  of 
comparatively  small  extent  Westwaid  of  the  moun- 
tain-range is  a  considerable  expanse  of  level  country, 
stretching  to  the  bold  shore  of  the  Menai  Strait, 
which  abounds  with  large  rounded  fragments  of  rode, 
of  the  same  conformation  as  those  of  the  hill-country; 
the  memorials  of  some  vast  convulsion  of  nature  in 
other  days.  The  geological  features  of  the  country 
are,  indeed,  of  extreme  interest.  Mines  of  lead  and 
copper  are  worked  in  several  parts,  and  slates  are 
exported  to  a  considerable  -  extent.  The  climate, 
alUiough  moist  and  variable,  is  considered  very  fa- 
vourable to  longevity  $  this,  however,  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  temperate  habits  of  the  people. 

The  Romans,  during  their  sojourn  in  Britain, 
founded  an  extensive  military  station  on  the  shores 
of  the  Menai,  called  Segonthm;  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  which  there  is  good  ground  for 
concluding,  that  the  native  princes  of  the  district 
first  commenced  the  building  of  Caernarvon. 

Constantine,  who  married  Helena,  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  princes  of  North  Wales,  is  supposed, 
from  some  remains  which  have  been  found  here,  to 
have  resided  for  a  short  time  at  this  station; — in 
Welsh  it  is  called  Cacr  Custenit,  the  City  of  Con- 
stantine. 

The  town  of  Caernarvon,  which  has  been  designated 
''  the  boast  of  North  Wales,"  Is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  mputh  of  the  river  Selont,  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  strait  of  MeQai>  about  four  ^niles  from 
St.  Geor^'s  Channel.  It  is  chiefiy  surrounded  by 
the  massive  and  lolly .  remains  of  its  ancient  walls, 
which  are  flanked  and  strengthened  bV  numerous 
semicircular  towers.  Of  late  years,  Caernarvon, 
from  the  salubrity  of  its  site,  and  the  eminent  beauty 
of  the  adjacent  district,  has  not  only  ranked  high  as 
a  "  watering-place,"  but  has  become  the  permanent 
residence  of  many  respectable  families.  A  new  town, 
as  it  were,  has  in  consequence  arisen  beyond  the 
ancient  precincts.  It  possesses  a  very  considerable 
coasting  trade,  to  facilitate  which,  great  improvements 
have  been  recently  made  in  the  harbour.  But  the 
glory  of  the  place  is  its  Calstlej  a  fortress,  which  it 
has  been  well  observed,  from  whatever  point  or 
whatever  distance  it  is  viewed,  assumes  a  romantic 
singularity  of  appearance,  that  excites  mingled  feelings 
of  awe  and  pleasure  in  the  beholder. 

A  fortification  seems  to  have  been  erected  here 
shortly  after  the  Nbrman  Conquest  of  England,  by 
Hugh  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had,  after  an  arduous 
conflict,  succeeded  in  temporarily  dethroning  the 
Welsh  monarch,  and  in  nominally  possessing  himself 
of  the  greater  part  of  North  Wales.  The  present 
structure,  however,  was  built  by  Edward  the  First, 
after  the  completion  of  his  conquest  of  North  Wales, 
in  1282.  The  care  bestowed  in  the  plan  and  con- 
struction of  this  magnificent  fortress*,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  important  light  in  which  Edward  re- 
garded his  acquisition,  and  the  difficulty  which  he 
foresaw  would  arise  in  keeping  it,  from  the  restless 
and  undaunted  character  of  the  Welsh  people. 

The  castle  occupies  the  summit  of  an  extensive 
rock,  boldly  projecting  into  the  Menai  Strait.  On 
one  side  it  was  surrounded  by  the  sea,  on  another  by 

*  Thif  inoatrcb  alto  comtructed  the  cutles  of  Conway  and 
Kulwb,  little  ioferiQr  in^eztent  and  Q>leadour  to  that  at  Caernarvon.  | 


the  river  Seiont, .  whilSl  the  two  o^er  ^idea  were 
environed  partly  by. a  fossa  and  partly  by  |i  oreek 
from  the  adjacent,  strait.  Jts  jextemal  foriifl(»t]ODs 
are  still  nearly  perfect,  and  display  an  example  of 
decorated  castellated  architecture,  which  is  perhaps 
unrivalled;  it  is  indeed  this  combination' of  strength 
with  ornament,  which  gives  so  remar^ble  an  e^ct 
to  Caernarvon  Castle.  Above  the  embattled  parapets 
of  the  walls,  rise  numerous  turreted  towers  of  singular 
beauty,  not  uniform,  but  pentagonal,  hexagonal^  and 
octagonal  in  their  shape.  Of  these,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  turrets  seen  on  the  summit  of 
the  £aoi.v  Towsr  in  the  centre  of  our  engraving. 

The  walls  of  the  castle  are  of  great  height,  and 
generally  about  ten  feet  thick,  having,  within,  a  narrow 
gallery,  with  occasional  loop-holes  for  the  discharge 
of  arrows  in  time  of  siege.  In  front  of  the  principal 
entrance  tower  is  a  statue  of  Edward,  who  is  repre- 
sented with  a  sword  half-drawn  from  its  scabbard 
in  his  hand.  This  -massive  gateway  is  defended  by 
four  porteullises.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is  in  a 
state  of  considerable  dilapidation,  but  it  is  magni- 
ficent in  its  ruin.  The  state  apartments  have  been 
extremely  extensive,  and  were  lighted  by  spacious 
windows  profusely  adorned  with  tracery,  much  of 
which  remains.  A  corridor,  or  covered  way,  ran 
completely  round  the  entire  structure,  of  which  about 
seventy  yards  are  nearly  perfect. 

We  cannot  even  glance  at  the  changeful  history  of 
this  stupendous  relic  of  the  olden  time,  tt  was  last 
used  for  the  purposes  of  defence  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  by 
the  Royalists  and  tle^ublicans. 

The  £agle  Tower,  (so  called  from  a  figure  of  that 
bird  sculptured  on  its  waUs,)  \6  which  we  have  pre- 
viously alluded,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  fabric.  "  Within  a  little  dark  room  of  this 
tower,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "  not  twelve  feet  long,  nor 
eight  in  breadth,  was  born  £dward  the  Second ;  so 
little,  in  those  clays^  did  a  rmral  consort  consult 
either  pomp  or  cohveniencjr.**  This  assumption  has, 
however,  reasonably  been  doubted  j  and  the  scene  of 
the  royal  accouchement  has,  with  greater  probability, 
been  fixed  in  &  spacious  adjoining  chamber  on  the 
same  floor.  Leaving  this  point .  to  be  contested  by 
future,  antiquaries,  we  shall  glance  at  some  re- 
markable circumstances  connected  with  the  event, 
*'  Edward,"  says  the  historian,  "  had,  by  what  are 
termed  the  statutes  of  Rhuddlan,  annexed  the  prin- 
cipality to  the  kingdom  of  Englatid,  and  in  a  great 
degree  incorporated  it,  as  to  the  administration  of 
civil  justice,  with  that  country."  But  the  Welslj 
became  impatient  under  this  usurped  dominion^  and 
the  principal  chieftains,  who  mostly  remained  in  their 
inaccessible  mountain-fastnesses,  at  last  acquainted 
the  English  monarch,  that  they  would  never  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  sovereign,  unless  he  would  reside 
in  Wales.  This  being  a  proposition  which  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with,  the  Welsh  ultimately 
modified  their  requisitions,  and  after  setting  forth 
the  cruel  oppressions  iemd  unjust  exactions  of  the 
English  officers,  stated,  in  a  strong  remonstrative 
memorial,  that  they  never  Wotild  ackiiowledge  or 
yield  obedience  to  any  J>rince,  but  of  their  own 
nation  and  language,  and  o^  an  unblamable  life. 
"  King  Edward,"  continues  the  historian,  "  perceiving 
the  people  to  be  resolute  and  inflexible,  and  abso- 
lutely bent  against  any  other  prince  than  one  of  their 
o^n  country,  happily  thought  of  this  jpolitic,  though 
dangerous  expedient.  Queen  )Sleanorwas  then  daily 
expecting  to  be  cpnfined ;  and  though  the  season  was 
very  severe,  it  being  the  depth  of  winter,  the  king 
sent  for  her  from  England,  Imd  removed  her  to 
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Caernarvon  Castle,  the  pUce'  designed  for  her  ac- 
coucheme^.  When  the  time  of  her  delivery  was 
come,  fiitiE  Edward  called  to  him  all  the  barons  and 
chief  persons  thronghout  Wales,  to  Rhuddlan,  there 
to  coiisult  about  the  public  good,  and  safety  of  their 
conuby.  And  being  informed  that  his  queen  was 
delivered  of  a'son,  he  told  tile  Welsh  nobility,  that 
whereas  t^e/had  oftentimes  entreated  him  to  appoint 
them  a  prince,  he,  having  then  occasion  to  depart  ont 
of  the  country,  would  comply  with  their  request,  on 
condition  ji^y  would  allow  of,  and  obey,  him  whom 
be  should  name.  The  "V^^h  readily  agreed  with  thia 
propositioi  le 

should  ap  i- 

King  Pdv  a 

one  as  waj  i, 

and  w^ose  i; 

be  then  n  ^ 

bom  in  JC  ig 

by  this  bo  ^ 

might  be  i  ke 

country,  t  M 

reward  hii  ^ 

the  Wejsb  d 

attained  li  .  .  ^ 

deemed  it  advisable  to  inve^tf  him  with  die  detonated 
sovereignty.  In  that  year,  (1300,)  we  axe  told  "  the 
Prince  of  Walt*  came  down  to  Chester,  smd  recaved 
homage  of  all  the  freehciders  in  Wales.  On  this 
occasion,  be  was  invested,  as  a  mark  of  inq>erial 
dignity,  with  a  cbaplet  of  gold  round  his  bead,  a 
goldoi  ring  on  his  finger,  and  a  silver  sceptre  in  his 
band."  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  long  after  this 
event,  neither  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country,  was  apparently  consi- 
dered absolutely  hereditary  in  the  heirs  apparent  of 
the  British  throne.  The  Black  Prince,  and  many  of 
the  eldest  sons  of  our  kings,  were  elevated  to  the 
dignity,  by  letters  patent ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
reigu  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  the  title  was  looked 
upon  as  descendible  by  birthright.  In  the  following 
reign,  Wales  at  last  became  tranquil,  after  a  long 
series  of  intestine  commotions,  and  was  finally  incor- 
porated with  England. 


Wb  say  of  a  false  man.  Trust  hiro  not,  he  nill  deceive  you; 
we  saf  concerning  a  weak  and  broken  staff,  Lean  not  on  it, 
for  it  will  deceive  you.  The  man  deceives  because  he  is 
Mse,  the  sl^  because  it  is  weak,  yet  our  own  heart  is 
both.  The  heart  of  man  hath  not  strength  to  think  one 
good  thought  of  itself;  it  cannot  command  its  own  atten- 
tion to  a  prayer  ten  lines  long,  and  no  wonder  then  that 
in  secret  it  should  grow  weary  of  a  holv  religion,  whjeb 
consists  of  BO  many  parta  as  to  make  the  business  of  a 
wbrfe  life. JlRKUY  TAYI.OK. 

Naiurk  passeth  nurture,  said  the  Abbot  of  Crosraquet  to 
Knox. 

To  feel  is  amiable ;  butlo  feel  too  ksenly  is  injuriouB  both 
to  mind  and  body  ;  and  a  habit  of  giving  nny  to  sensibility, 
which  we  should  endeavour  to  regulale,  though  not  to 
eradicate,  may  end  in  a  morbid  weakness  of  mind,  which 
may  appear,  to  romantic  persons,  very  gentle  and  very 
interesting  ;  but  will  undoubtedly  render  the  victims  of  it 
»ery  useless  in  society.  Our  feelings  were  given  us  to 
excite  to  action,  and  when  they  end  in  theniselves,  they 
are  impressed  to  no  one  good  purpose  that  I  know  of. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  why  novels  are  so  dangerous  to 
young  persona.  My  dear  daughter  will  bo  persuaded  that 
I  say  this  ftom  motives  of  the  tenderest  affection  to  her, 
and  because  I  would  have  her  not  stifle  the  good  and 
amiable  emotions  of  her  heart,  but  direct  them  rightly.  I 
would  not  have  my  child  become  one  of  those,  of  whom 
it  may  be  said,  that  they  feel,  and  only  feel.  It  is  the 
most  absurd  and  uwleiB  of  all  charactered— Bis  Kop 
SAMDro&D. 


THE   OCEAK. 
Oa  I  tell  me  no  more  of  the  forest  and  field. 

Old  Ocean  baa  breathed  a  new  spirit  ID  me  i 
For  the  landscape  with  all  its  enchantment  must  yldd 

To  the  nobler  expanse  of  the  dark-heaving  sea  t 
Tet  think  not,  my  feelings  are  dead  to  Uie  scene 

Of  a  country  all  snulijig  in  Bummer  array. 
When  the  meadows  are  dad  in  their  brightest  of  grso^ 

And  distance  envelope  the  moimtaina  in  grey. 
Not  mine  the  cold  pulse,  or  the  heart's  leaden  chfl^ 

Unmoved  to  coatemplate  the  mountain  or  pl^. 
When  tbo  lake  and  the  meadow,  the  cot  and  the  bil^ 

Te  biOs  and  ye  ihadee  of  sweet  Devov,  dedara 

Where  so  oft  I  have  strayed  with  increasing  deUgbt, 
And  have  thought  that  no  scenery  on  earth  might  compai^ 

With  the  rich  varied  views  that  have  greeted  my  idght.  . 
Yet  not  upon  uatore's  mild  features  alooe. 

Has  my  young  vivid  fimcy  delighted  to  dwdl, 
But  such  scenes  as  in  CTSggy  magnificence  strown, 

Salvator's  rude  pondl  depicted  so  welL 
f  liave  seen  the  rude  torrent  rush  madly  along, 
'   ^^  plashing  and  thund'rii^  it  n^d  from  the  steep; 
3ut  what  torrent  so  fieice.  Bod  what  mshiagso  strong, 

As  the  billow  and  roar  of  the  msrv«Uous  Deep  i 
Though  merry  it  b  in  the  thick  spicy  grove, 
'  When  the  sofi  gade  is  breathing  bis  mghs  in  tjba  ire^ 
Thoufi^  the  yo^a  of  the  zephyr  is  mnaic  and  love, 
'  YeF  the  gush  of  the  waves  bath  more  mosic  for  me. 
How  oft  where  the  proud  cHff  frowns  over  the  deep, 

On  some  dark  ru^ed  brow  which  no  footstep  bas  Joutwii; 
Bsve  J  been  in  thought,  while  the  world  was  asle^, 

For  I  love  to  hold  commune  with  Ocean  alone. 
Then,  beautiful  Hoon !  throned  Empress  of  night, 

I  l^vo  gazed  on  thy  visago  so  meek  and  so  fair, 
While  the  Uttle  wavix  danced  in  the  pale  hqnid  light. 

That  lingered  so  softly  and  meltingly  there. 
In  that  pale  liquid  beam,  as  it  brightened  the  seas, 

I  bave  marked  a  small  vessel  slmn  rapidly  o'er. 
While  the  sail  tiiat  it  bore,  ligbtly  Sapped  to  the  breeae, 

In  a  moment  it  pacBod — and  'twee  dark  as  befoick 
Tis  an  emblem  of  Man  !     For  so  brief  ud  so  v^, 

His  little  life  ^larktes  awhile  in  the  ray, 
But  turn  to  the  spot  wbere  it  sparkled,  sgwn, 

Like  a  dream  of  the  mom  it  bas  melted  away. 
'Tis  an  emblem  of  Han  E    For  that  bark  rfr^ipean, 

Whoi  the  moming-slar  beckons  the  iJnrltnjM  away. 
Bo  the  Christian,  released  from  his  prison  of  years. 

Hails  the  Star  of  th'  Eternal,  and  lives  in  his  -ay. 
Thy  way,  mighty  Oceui,  no  changing  doth  know, 

'Thy  footsteps  are  trackless,  thy  biUowa  are  free. 
The  vale  may  be  raised  ouS  the  mountain  made  low, 

But  who  shall  prescribe  any  order  to  thee  ? 
Ah  I    Who,  save  His  voice,  whose  inscrutable  will, 

tTm  the  power  to  destroy,  but  the  mercy  to  save  ? 
Who  said  to  the  wind,  and  the  tempest,  "  Be  still," 

And  calmed  the  blind  wiath  of  the  periloos  wave. 
Then  let  our  warm  tribute  of  prdse  and  of  piayer, 

From  nature's  beet  works  as  an  incense  ascend, 
To  the  throne  of  that  Being  who  makes  os  his  am, 

'Whose  pow'r  bas  no  limit,  whose  mercy  no  end. 


DnniNO  the  tremendous  hurricane  at  ttia  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  in  Hay,  1833,  an  nnusual  occurrence  took  place  at 
Mud  Point.  A  number  of  the  natives  had  taken  shelter 
'n  Hr.  Campbell's  bungalow,  while 

_^^ _    „    .  quite  overpowered  by  the  storm, 

enteredT  and  going  past  them,  too  much  fatigued  to  attempt 
to  do  any  injury,  lay  down  in  a  corner,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
He  was  not  considered,  however,  a  welcome  guest,  and  aa 
it  was  uncertain  in  what  humour  be  might  awake,  Mr, 
Campbell  thought  it  prudent  to  shoot  bim  wHb  his  rifle 
through  the  bead.  The  skin,  we  believe,  is  in  Mr. 
Compoell's  poasession,  in  remembraiioe  of  this  remarkable 

event. Narrative  iff  the  Loss  of  the  Hon.  East  India 

Company  I  Ship,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
May  aisl,  1833. 
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THE   CULTIVATION   AND   MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON. 


Having  already  introduced  a  brief  general  account 
of  the  Cotton  Plant*,  and  of  its  cultivation,  we  now 
proceed  to  give,  more  in  detail,  some  particulars 
respecting  its  practical  uses  in  commerce  and  the 
domestic  arts. 

Tbe  Cotton-wool  of  commerce  is  the  deticatdr- 
soft  down  which  surrounds  the  seeds  of  a  tree,  or 
rather  shrub,  fbnod  in  most  of  the  warmer  ladtndes 
of  the  earth,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  Of 
the  genus  to  which  this  tree  belongs  there  are  at  least 
nine  or  ten  different  species,  nearly  resembling  each 
other ;  the  most  common  js  the  Gouyputm  htrbaeeum, 
represented  in  our  former  article,  llie  chief  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  species  consists  in  some 
being  annnal  and  others  perennial. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  cotton  bronght  into  this 
country  comes  from  the  West  India  islands  and 
Guiana ;  but  before  the  discovery  of  America,  onr 
whole  supply  was  drawn  ftom  Ae  Mediterranean 
ports,  and  was  the  produce  principally  of  the  East 

In  Guiana,  in  South  America,  the  land  is  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  seed  by  forming 
it  into  beds,  about  thirty-siz  feet  in  width,  mode- 
rately raised  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by 
trenches  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  moisture, 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  materially  injure 
the  plants.  The  large  beds  are  again  divided  into 
smeller,  about  five  feet  square,  and,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  lines  which  form  these  squares,  small 
holes  are  dug  with  a  hoe,  about  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  seven  or  eight  in  width;  a  quantity  of 
light  earth  is  thrown  into  each  of  these  openings, 
and  a  small  handful  of  seed  laid  upon  it,  which  is 
afterwards  slightly  covered  with  mould.  If  the 
weather  is  favourable,  the  seed  springs  up  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  when  the  plants  have  attained  the 
height  of  six, or  seven  inches,  all  hot  four  or  five 
of  the  most  vigorous  are  removed  from  each  hole. 
The  crop  requires  weeding,  about  once  a  month,  and 
at  the  third  weeding  only  one  plant,  of  course  t^e 

■  See  Saturdef  Uagaiim,  Vol.  I.,  p,  338. 


largest,  is  left  at  each  comer  of  the  square.  If  tiie 
ee^ts  have  been  sown  early  in  the  year,  that  is,  in 
January  or  February,  the  plant  will  in  Jnne  require 
pruning,  to  within  about  three  feet  of  the  ground,  and 
at  the  same  time  all  the  lateral  shoots  which  snr- 
ronnd  the  root  are  removed.  Sometimes  the  early- 
sown  seeds,  under  favourable  circumstances,  yield 
cotton  about  Christmas  in  the  same  year;  but,  ia 
general,  the  tree  produces  no  cotton  until  the  second 
year ;  after  which  it  continues  productive  for  four  or 
five  seasons.  When  the  shrub  decays,  it  is  pulled  up, 
and  fresh  seed  sown,  not,  however,  over  the  whtJe 
field,  but  merely  where  the  old  plant  has  failed, — 
this  is  called  mppfyutg  a  field  of  cotton. 

The  cotion-tree  generally  throws  out  an  abundance 
of  blossom  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  the  picking  takes  place  from  October 
to  December.  The  poda  of  cotton,  when  gathered, 
are  dried  in  the  sun,  until  the  seeds  become  per- 
fectiy  hard  ;  these  are  then  separated  by  passing  the 
pods  between  two  grooved  rollers,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  These  rollers  are  fitted  into  the 
machine,  as  seen  in  the  Engraving,  and  turned  round 
by  means  of  a  crank  and  treddle ;  this  operatioa 
is  performed  by  negroes,  and  is  considered  ezteemely 
laborious. 


"Another  method  of  cleaning  the  cotton  from  the 
seed  is  practised  in  some  parts  of  Georgia  by  means 
of  the  bow-string,  which,  being  raised  an4  suddenly 
let  go,  strikes  upon  the  cotton  with  great  force,  bursts 
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'the  pods,  and  loosena  the  seeds.  The  cotton,  after 
being  cleaned,  is  carefully  freed  from  the  loose  seeds 
by  women,  packed  in  bales,  and  forwarded  to  Europe. 


Having  described  the  growth  of  this  valoable  pro- 
duct, we  shall  in  another  number  follow  ita  coarse 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  trace  it  -from  the  hands  of  the 
merchant  through  those  of  the  mannfactnrer,  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  in  the  shape  of  fabrics  of  a 
variety  of  kmda.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  con- 
clude the  present  article  by  a  short  account  of  the 
progress  of  this  usefol  manu&ctnre  in  this  country, 
as  it  affords  a  most  instructive  lesson  of  the  advaU' 
tagea  that  accme  from  the  exertioa  of  industry  and 
talent  to  conquer  difficoltieB,  when  applied  to  attain  a 
certain  end. 

The  earliest  notice  'of  cotton  being  brought  Into 
England  appean  about  the  year  1430,  and  the  whole 
quantity  imported,  which  was  extremely  smallj  evi- 
dently reached  as  by  the  Mediterraaean  tradera.  It 
was  not  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  any  pnqpress  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
tbe  raanofacture  of  this  usefnl  article. 

The  first  accredited  account  we  have  is  in  the  year 
1641,  when  it  ia  said  "  the  townsmen  of  Manchester 
buy  cotton-wool  in  London,  that'comes  from  Cyprus 
and  Smyrna,  and  work  the  same  into  fustians,  ver- 
milliona,  and  dimities,  which  they  return  to  Iiondon, 
where  they  are  sold,  and  from  thence,  not  seldom, 
are  sent  into  each  foreign  parts  where  the  first  mate- 
rials may  be  more  easily  had  for  that  manufacture," 
But  even  as  late  as  1765,  cotton  was  but  little  known 
in  England  as  an  artide  of  commerce}  hy  1788, 
however,  the  manu&ctore  had  materially  increased, 
and  "  although  there  were  only  114  water-mills  in 
England,  and  19  in  Scotland,  yet  the  gross  return 
from  the  raw  material  and  labour  exceeded  7,000,000^. 
It  was  estimated  that  these  establishments  gave  em- 
ployment to  1 10,000  persons. 

ia  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manniiuAuTe,  tbe 
number  employed  was  240,000,  making  an  aggr^jate 
of  350,000,  and  the  qnantityirf  raw  material  applied 
to  the  different  bmnchea  of  the  manu&ctnre  was 
computed  at  22,600,000  pounds  j  but  since  that  time 
tbe  cotton  manufkctore  has  iocreaaed  in  a  three  or 
four  fold  ratio,  the  quantity  of  cotton  employed 
being  probably  80,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  all  its  branches 
1,000,000,  and  tbe  gross  value  of  the  goods  above 
20,000,000^.  From  being,  pertiaps,  the  smallest 
manufacturers  on  the  feoe  of  the  ^be,  we  are  now 
decidedly  the  largest,  and  thus,  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery we  shall  presently  describe,  not  only  are  we 
enabled  to  supply  our  home-consumption  with  fabrics 
of  every  degree  of  fineness,  and  that  too  at  so  low  a 
rate  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  but,  in 


consequence  of  these  great  improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture, English  cottons  are  preferred  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  tlie  globe;  they  have  even  been 
met  with,  as  forming  some  of  the  principal  articles  of 
dress  amongst  the  most  distant  tribes  in  tbe  wilds  of 
Tartary. 

In  order  to  explain  the  benefits  arimng  firom  the 
well-directed  application  of  machinery,  we  have  but 
to  contrast  the  effects  of  British  mechanism  with  the 
simple  labour  of  India,  and,  to  explain  the  relative 
prodnctive  power  of  each,  and  tlie  coat  (rf  cotton- 
yams  produced  by  each,  comprehending  that  range 
of  fineness  chiefly  required  for  the  eastern  fabrics. 

"  Hie  nomber  of  mule-spindles  in  Qreat  Britain 
appears,  by  actual  sorrey,  to  be  4,200,000,  producmg 
a  quantity  of  cotton-yam,  at  least  equid  to  that 
which  can  be  spun  in  the  same  time  by  4,200,000 
persons  in  India,  tlie  wages  of  whom  are  supposed 
to  be  two-pence  a  day.  In  Britain  70,000  persons 
would  produce  the  same  effect  by  macbinetr  at 
twenty-pence  a  doy,  consequently,  one  person  in 
Britain  is  equal  to  twenty  in  India ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  more  expensive  apparatus,  and  various 
contingencies,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  person  is 
equal  to  forty  in  India  j  forty  times  two-pence  is 
equal  4b  6*.  84.,  which  is  the  value  of  labour  for 
spinning  in  India  to  correspond  with  that  of  one 
person  in  Britain,  or  as  6«.  8d.  to  If.  8d. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  one  spinner  by  ma- 
chinery in  Britain,  will  produce  yam  at  one-fourth 
the  price  It  coeta  fbr  the  same  quantity  of  workman- 
ship in  India,  supposing  the  wages  <^  the  former  to 
be  1*.  8d.,  and  the  latter  2d.  a  day ;  and  reckoning 
the  mean  price  of  cotton-wool  in  Britain  at  2*.  6(f., 
and  in  India  at  5d.,  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials 
united  would  be  less,  upon  an  average,  than  one- 
half;  we  are,  consequently,  able  to  meet  competiticm 
in  the  eastern  markets,  either  in  yam  or  cloth." 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 
.    RxFLscnoNs  iH  MiaaoKs.    Vsntrii-dquiiu.    Ra 

FLICTIOKS  IN  THB  ClODDB.    INVXBTBD  BhIP.    SaUNDB 

AT  SiA,    DsLuaiONi  or  trb  Ikaoihation.   Ocular 

Dbczptioms.  Slbxp-walkino. 
Tbs  writer  knew  a  youn^  man,  who,  one  sultry  nimmer 
night,  u  he  rose  fiom  hia  bed  to  walk  hii  chamber,  Ai^ 
Unctly  uw  a  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  roora.  He 
was  muoh  slanned,  and  stood  still  for  a  momont,  lookiog  at 
the  man,  and  then  iofUv  slipped  down  behind  tbe  bed  to 
watch  his  movements.  As  he  stooped,  die  fl^re  stooped; 
and  he  then  discovered  that  he  waa  wstehmg  his  own 
reflection  in  tbe  looUn)j-g1a«i.  A  parson  of  feebler  courage, 
or  of  nervous  excitability,  might  nave  MTeamed  'a  ghosC 
and  have  declared  that  he  could  not  doubt  the  evidence  c^ 

Another  circumstance  may  be  mentioned,  to  show  how 
easily  ■  per*on  may  be  deceived,  by  an  occunence  which 
i*  susceptible  of  a  very  easy  explanation.  An  aged  lady 
bad  long  been  indiiposed,  and  one  afternoon,  aa  she  was 
sitting  in  her  mom  with  a  young  friend,  who  wai  her  con 
■tant  attendant,  the  whole  room  teemed  suddenly  ilia 
minated.  '  What  ii  that  ?'  said  the  aged  lady.  They 
both  looked,  and  belield  tbe  stiange  light  gbtteriog  upon 
the  wail.  Go  some  one  of  the  family  entering,  toe  Udy 
said,  '  I  have  just  had  a  warning,  which  tells  me  that 
I  am  very  near  my  end.  Had  she  seen  the  vuion  alone, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to 
a  disordered  imaginattoo,  but  the  young  lady  bad  seen 
it  also ;  there  was  no  way  in  which  it  coiud  be  explained. 
and  there  the  matter  tested.  The  lady  felt  perfecUy  satif- 
Oed  that  she  bad  been  warned  to  prepare  fbr  death,  and  in 
a  week  or  two  she  died.  Soon  after  ner  death,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  lome  sbool-boys  had  amused  themselfss,  by 
casting  reactions  with  a  large  looking-^Usa  into  tbe  houses 
of  the  village.  Hie  whole  mystery  of  tbe  aoparitiMi  was 
thus  explained. 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  wondeitbl  powers  of 
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ventriloquism,  knows  that  a  person  may  abuse  that  power,  to 
the  very  serious  annoyance  of  those  who  are  easily  alarmed. 
A  ventriloquist  can,  without  difficulty,  cause  strange 
sounds,  groan ings,  knockings,  &c.,  to  be'  heard  in  different 
parts  of  the  house,  and  he  can  be  all  the  time  moving 
about  with  the  family,  an  unsuspected  spectator.  Many  a 
house  has  been  thus  haunted,  to  the  extreme  terror  of  its 
occupant8,aiid  to  the  great  mirth  of  the  mischievous  joker. 

There  is  upon  record  an  account  of  a  ship  which  was 
lying  becalmed,  one  warm  summer  afternoon,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic ;  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  and  the  sky 
serene,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  clouds  floating  in  their 
fleecy  whiteness.  As  the  officers  of  the  ship  were  reclining 
upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  sailors  lolling  in  the  listless- 
ness  of  a  calm  at  sea,  all  were  surprised  by  seeing,  far  off 
in  the  horizon,  where  the  sky  and  the  water  seemed  to  meet, 
a  ship  under  full  canvass,  sailing  along  in  the  sky ;  the  ship 
was  upside  down,  and  the  masts  pointing  towards  the  water. 
The  sailors  with  their  customary  superstition,  were  exceed- 
ingly alarmed,  and  they  deemed  it  the  certain  foreboding 
of  their  own  destruction,  but  the  oj^cers,  better  informed 
with  regard  to  the  laws  of  nature,  saw  in  the  occurrence, 
a  very  surprising,  and  very  interesting  natural  phenomenon. 
By  the  peculiar  state  of  the  air  and  the  situation  of  the 
clouds,  a  sort  of  mirror*  was  formed,  in  which,  by  the 
natural  operation  of  reflected  light,  they  saw  the  image  of 
a  ship,  which  had  not  yet  ascended  the  horizon.  In  a  few 
hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  vision,  the  ship  was 
distinctly  seen,  rising  over  the  convex  waters.  This  tale 
has  probably  been  narrated,  with  exaggerations  of  |error,  to 
thousands  of  seamen.  ^  , 

Another  case,  somewhat  similar,  further  shows  how  inci- 
dents, at  first  apparently  supernatural,  may  be  explained  by 
known  principles.  On  a  calm  day,  the  sailors  on  board  a 
ship,  many  miles  from  land,  and  with  no  other  sail  in  sight, 
had  their  ettention  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  bell.  Thev 
ascended  the  topnnast,  but  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch 
along  the  unobstructed  horizon,  nothing  could  be  seen,  and 
the  mournful  monotony  of  those  mysterious  tones,  sent 
paleness  into  the  cheek  of  many  a  hardy  tar.  Scientific 
men  on  board,  however,  accounted  for  it  at  once,  upon  the 
well-understood  principle  of  an  acoustic  tube.  As  the 
report  of  a  gun  aischarged  upon  rocks  is  tlm)wn  in  thun- 
dering echoes  firom  diff  to  chff,  so  in  the  present  case,  the 
clouds  had  reflected  the  sounds  from  the  bell  of  a  distant 
ship  into  the  focus  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  next 
day  they  met  the  ship  whose  bell  had  been  heard,  and 
iband  by  inauiry,  that  at  the  hour  they  heard  the  sound, 
the  crew  had  been  violently  ringing  for  their  amusement. 
How  many  unusual  sounds  are  capable  of  an  equally  simple 
explanation. 

We  hear  of  many  extraordinary  appearances,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  fVom  any  known  laws  of  maUer, 
but  which  may  be  easily  explained  from  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind.  The  power  of  the  imagination  to 
transform  ordinary  things,  and  to  call  into  existence 
things  which  are  not,  is  ftilly  known.  A  man  thoroughly 
frightened,  can  imagine  almost  any  thing.  The  whistling 
of  the  wind  sounds  in  his  ears  like  dying  groans ;  in  the 
dark,  a  friendly  guide-post  becomes  a  giant,  and  a  tree 
waving  in  the  wind,  a  fearfhl  apparition.  Who  is  there 
that  cannot  testify  from  experience,  of  some  such  freaks 
of  .the  imagination.  How  often  may  a  nervous  person 
wake  up  in  the  night  and  find  the  clothes  upon  a  chair, 
or  some  article  of  furniture  in  the  room,  assuming  a 
distinctly  defined  form,  altogether  different  from  that 
which  it  in  reality  possesses. 

There  is  in  the  imagination,  a  potency  far  exceeding  the 
fabled  power  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  How  often  does  one  sit  in 
wintry  evening  musings,  and  trace  in  the  glowing  embers, 
the  features  of  an  absent  friends  Imagination  with  its 
magic  wand,  will  there  build  the  city  with  Its  countless 
spires — or  marshal  contending  armies— or  drive  the  tempest- 
shattered  ship  upon  the  ocean.  The  following  story,  related 
by  Scott,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  this  principle. 

"  Not  bug  after  the  death  of  a  late  poet,  a  literary 
friend,  to  whom  the  deceased  had  been  well  known, 
was  engaged  during  the  darkening  twilight  of  an 
autumn  evening,  in  perusinff  one  of  the  publications 
which  professed  to  detail  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 

*  There  are  various  kinds  of  miiton.  Sometimes  they  are  made 
of  glass,  sometimes  of  bunushed  steel  The  water  is  a  roiiror,  in 
which  you  see  the  trees,  which  wave  li:>xuriaQtly  upon  the  river's 
banks;  aod  from  the  vapours  whieh  float  in  tho  hcaveaSi  as  from  a 
looking-glass,  images  are  of\en  reflected. 


distinguished  individual,  who  was  now  no  more.  As  the 
reader  had  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  deceased  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  publication, 
which  contained  some  particulars  relating  to  himself  and 
other  friends.  A -visiter  was  sitting  in>the  apartment,  who 
was  also  engaged  in  reading.  Their  sitting-room  opened 
into  an  entrance-hall  rather  fantasticiQly  fitted  up  with 
articles  of  armour,  skins  of  wild  animals  and  the  like.  It 
was  when  layins  down  his  book,  and  passing  into  this  hall, 
through  which  3ie  moon  was  beginning  to  shine,  tiiat  the 
individual  of  whom  X  speak,  saw  right  before  him,  in  a 
standing  posture,  the  exact  representation  of  his  departed 
ft'iend,  whose  recollection  had  been  so  strongly  brought  to 
his  imagination.  He  stopped  for  a  single  moment,  so  as  to 
notice  the  wonderful  accuracy  with  which  fancy  had  im- 
pressed upon  the  bodily  eye,  Uie  mculiarities  of  dress,  and 
position  of  the  illustrious  poet.  B<6nsible,  however,  of  the 
delusion,  he  felt  no  sentiment,  save  that  of  wonder,  at  the 
extraordinary  accuracv  of  the  resemblance,  and  stepped 
onward  towards  the  figure,  which  resolved  itself,  as  he 
approached,  into  ^theWarious  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed.  These  were  merely  a  screen  occupied  by  great 
coats,  shawls,  plaids,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  usually 
found  in  a  countrv  entrance-hall.  The .  spectator  returned 
to  the  spot  from  wnich  he  had  seen  the  illusion,  and  endea- 
voured, with  all  his  power,  to  recall  the  image  which  had 
been  so  singularly  vivid.  But  this  was  beyond  his  power, 
and  the  person  who  had  witnessed  the  apparition,  or  more 
properly,  whose  excited  state  had  been  the  means  of  raising 
it,  had  only  to  return  into  the  apartment,  and  tell  his  young 
friend,  under  what  a  striking  nallucination,  he  had  for  a 
moment  laboured.*' 

Many  persons,  under  such  circumstances, :  would  have 
declared  unhesitatingly,  that  the  ghost  of  the  departed 
had  i^»peared  to  them,  and  they  would  have  found  greut 
multitudes  whe  would  have  believed  it.  When  the 
imagination  has  such  power  to  recall  the  images  of  the 
absent,  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  many  persons  should 
attribute  such  appearances  to  supernatural  visitations? 
Had  the  poet  himself  been  in  the  place  oi  the  screen,  he 
probably  would  not  have  neen  more  vividly  present 
How  many  then  of  the  causes  of  vulgar  fear  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  imagination. 

When  a  man  is  terrified,  he  becomes  disposed  to  exag- 

ferate ;  and,  if  he  has  been  frightened  by  a  trifle,  to  save 
imself  from  exposure  to  ridicule,  he  magnifies  the  trifle 
into  something  truly  appalling.  One  of  the  best  authen- 
ticated ghost-stories  that  ever  was  told,  and  which,  for  a 
long  time,  remained  perfectly  inexpUcable,  was  thus  acci- 
dentally explained.  "  In  the  town  of  Plymouth,**  (we  quote 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott,)  "  A  club  was  formed  of  persons 
connected  with  science  and  literature.  During  the  summer 
months  the  society  met  in  a  cave  by  the  sea-shore ;  during 
those  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  within  the  premises  of  a 
tavern,  but,  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  had  their  meetings  in 
a  summer-house,  situated  in  the  garden,  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  building.  Some  of  the  members  to  whom  the 
position  of  their  own  dwellings  rendered  it  convenient, 
had  a  pass-key  to  the  garden-door,  by  which  they  could 
enter  the  garden  and  reach  the  summer-house,  without  the 
publicity  or  trouble  of  passing  through  the  open  tavem. 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  winter,  the  president  of  the 
eveninff  chanced  to  be  very  ill,  indeed,  was  reported  to 
be  on  his  death-bed.  The  dub  met  as  usual,  and  from 
a  sentiment  of  respect,  left  vacant  jbhe  chair,  which  ought 
to  have  been  occupied  by  him,  if  in  his  xisual  health.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  absent  gentleman*s  talents, 
and  the  loss  expected  to  the  society  by  his  death.  While 
they  were  upon  this  melancholy  theme,  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  the  appearance  of  the  president  entered  the 
room.  He  wore  a  wnite  wrapper,  and  a  night-cap  round 
his  brow,  which  had  the  appeajrance  of  dawtx  itself.  He 
stalked  into  the  room  witn  unusual  gravity ;— took  the 
vacant  place  of  ceremony — ^lifted  the  empty  glass  which 
stood  before  him-— bowed  around — put  it  to  his  lips, — then 
replaced  it  on  the  table,  and  stalked  out  of  the  room,  as 
silent  as  he  had  entered  it.  The  company  remained  deeply 
appalled.  At  length,  after  many  obseirations  upon  the 
strangeness  of  what  they  had  seen,  they  resolved  to 
despatch  two  of  their  number  to  the  house  of  the  president, 
who  had  thus  stranjgely  appeared  amone  them.  They 
returned  with  the  frightful  intelligence,  that  their  friend 
had  died  that  evening.  The  astonished  party  resolved 
to  remain  sileii:t  respecting  the  wonderful  sight  which 
they  had   seen;   their  habits  were  too  philosophical  to 
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permit  them  to  believe  that  they  had  actually  seen  the 
ghost  of  their  departed  brother,  and  they  were  too  wise  to 
wish  to  confirm  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  by  what 
mij^ht  seem  indubitable  evidence  of  a  ghost. 

^  Several  years  afterwards,  an  old  woman,  who  had  long 

Eractised  as  a  sick  nurse,  was  taken  ill,  and  was  attended 
y  a  medical  member  of  the  club.  To  him,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  regret,  she  'Acknowledged  that  she  had  long 
before  attended  Mr.  ,  naming  the  president,  and 

that  she  felt  distress  of  conscience,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  died.  She  said,  as  his  malady  was 
attended  by  a  light-headedness,  she  had  been  directed  to 
keep  a  close  watch  upon  him  during  his  illness.  Un- 
happily she  slept,  and  (luring  her  sleep,  the  patient  awoke 
and  left  the  apartment.  When,  on  awaking,  she  found  the 
bed  empty,  and  the  patient  gone,  she  hurried  out  of  the 
house  to  seek  him,  and  met  him  in  the  act  of  returning ;  she 
got  him,  she  said,  replaced  in  the  bed,  but  it  was  only  to 
die  there.  She  added,  to  convince  her  hearer  of  the  truth 
of  what  she  said,  that  immediately  after  the  poor  gentleman 
expired,  a  deputation  of  two  members  from  the  club  came 
to  inquire  after  their  president's  health,  and  received  for 
answer,  that  he  was  already  dead.  This  confession 
explained  the  whole  matter.  The  delirious  patient  had 
very  naturally  taken  the  road  to  the  club,  from  some  re- 
collection of  his  duty  of  the  nicht;  in  approaching  and 
returning  from  the  apartment,  he  had  used  one  of  the 
pass-keys  already  mentioned,  which  made  his  way  shorter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gentlemen  sent  to  inquire  after  his 
health,  had  reached  his  lodging  by  a  more  circuitous  road, 
and  thus  there  had  been  time  for  him  to  return  to  what 
proved  his  death-bed,  long  before  they  reached  his  chamber. 
The  philosophical  witnesses  of  this  strange  scene,  were 
now  as  anxious  to  spread  this  story,  as  they  had  formerly 
been  to  conceal  it— since  it  showed  in  what  a  remarkable 
manner  men's  eyes  might  turn  traitors  to  them,  and 
impress  thom  with  id«as  far  different  fh)ln  the  truth/' 


As  the  pleasutes  of  the  future  will  be  spiritual  and  pure, 
the  object  of  a  good  and  wise  man  in  this  transitory  state 
of  existence,  should  be  to  fit  himself  for  a  better,  by  con- 
trolling the  unworthy  propensities  of  his  nature,  and  im- 
proving all  his  better  aspirations,  to  do  his  duty,  first  to 
God,  then  to  his  neighbour,  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  those,  who  are  in  any  degree  dependent  upon 
him,  or  whom  be  has  the  means  of  assisting,  never 
wantonly  to  injure  the  meanest  thing  that  lives,  to  encou- 
rage, as  far  as  he  may  have  the  power,  whatever  is  useAil, 
and  tends  to  refine  and  exalt  humanity,  to  store  his  mind 
with  such  knowledge  as  it  is  fitted  to  receive,  and  he  is 
able  to  attain ;  and  so  to  employ  the  talents  committed  to 
his  eare,  that  when  the  account  is  required,  he  may  hope 
to  have  his  stewardship  approved.^— Soutbby. 


Trb  great  moral  satirist,  Hogarth,  was  once  drawing  in  a 
room  where  many  of  his  friends  were  assembled^  and 
among  them  my  mother.  She  was  then  a  very  younc 
woman.  As  she  stood  by  Hogarth,  she  expressed  a  wish 
to  learn  to  draw  caricature.  "Alas,  young  lady,"  said 
Hogarth,  "it  is  not  a  faculty  to  be  envied.  Take  my 
advice,  and  never  draw  caricature;  by  the  long  practice  of 
it,  I  have  lost  the  enjoyment  of  beauty.  I  never  see  a 
face  but  distorted ;  I  never  have  the  satisfaction  to  behold 
the  human  face  divine.**  We  may  suppose  that  such 
language  from  Hogarth,  would  come  with  great  effect:  his 
manner  was  very  earnest,  and  the  confession  is  well  de- 
serving of  remembrance. — Bishop  Sandford. 


C( 


It  is  the  heaviest  stone,"  says  the  amiable  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  *'  that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him 
he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature ;  or  that  there  is  no  further 
state  to  oome,  unto  which  this  seems  progressioned,  or 
otherwise  made  in  vain."  ITie  Christian  faith  leaves  no 
room  for  this  miserable  anticipation.  "  We  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed:  the  dead  shall  rise 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  bo  changed."  Such  is  the 
comfortable  declaration  of  eternal  truth 


Idle  and  indecent  applications  of  sentences  taken  from 
the  Scriptures,  is  a  mode  of  merriment  which  a  good  man 
dreads  for  its  profaneness,  and  a  witty  man '  disdains  for  its 
easiness  aitd  vulgarity,— Johnson, 


CONSCIENCE. 

Conscience  is  the  moral  feeling  of  a  man  with 
resjiect  to  his  actions ;  whether  a  man's  actions  be 
right  or  wrong  in  his  own  estimation/ depends  npon 
his  judgment;  thus  conscience  depends  upon  judg- 
ment. The  judgment  of  man  consists  of  his  reason 
or  mind,  and  his  information  or  knowledge, — as  the 
knowledge  of  a  law,  which  his  reason  considers  of 
binding  authority;  thus,  again,  conscience  depends 
upon  a  man's  knowledge.  If  a  man's  moral  feeling 
is  filled  with  approbation  and  delight,  after  an  action 
has  been  tried  by  his  judgment,  he  is  said  to  have  a 
clear  and  good  conscience :  so,  if  a  man  is  filled  with 
remorse  and  regret,  after  any  of  his  actions  have 
been  so  tried,  he  is  said  to  have  a  guilty  conscience. 
But  a  man  may,  on  such  an  occasion,  neither  feel 
self-approbation  nor  remorse,  and  then,  and  it  is  a 
fearful  state,  his  conscience  is  seared  and  dead. 
Thus,  conscience,  where  it  exists,  and  it  exists  in 
every  breast,  until  exti|Lguished  by  repeated  opposi- 
tion and  neglect,  punishes  the  transgressor  of  a  law, 
and  rewards  the  obedient.  '•  And  therefore,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  conscience 
is  called  the  Household  Guardian,  the  Domestic  God, 
the  Spirit  or  Angel  of  the  place;  and  when  we  call 
God  to  witness,  we  only  mean  that,  our  own  con- 
science is  right,  and  that  God  and  God's  vicar,  our 
conscience,  know  it." — Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  i.,  ch.  1. 
Whether,  then,  any  particular  action  be  against 
my  conscience,  depends  upon  the  verdict  of  my 
judgment  passed  upon  such  action,  depends  upon 
what  rule  at  law  tespecting  such  action  is  known  to 
iny  teason  or  mind.  May  I  smuggle  goods,  if  I  am 
ready  on  discovery  to  pay  the  penalty  ?  This  depends 
on  two  questions.  1.  Are  the  revenue  laws  binding 
on  me>  2.  Do  they  give  an  option,  either  to  obey 
or  pay  the  penalty  ?  It  is  quite  clear,  that  revenue, 
and  all  municipal  laws,  not  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  are  binding  on  the  subject.  It  is  equally 
clear  they  do  not  give  an  option ;  the  penalty  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  performance  of 
their  requirements,  but  it  is  the  best  means  the 
legislature  can  devise,  to  prevent  the  infraction  of  its 
demands.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the  municipal  laws 
in  question  cannot  be  safely  broken,  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  ready.  If  called  upon,  to  pay  the  penalty. 
And  I  venture  to  say,  happy  is  it  for  the  State  and 
society,  that  the  observance  of  the  laws  is  a  matter  of 
conscience.  "  The  voice  within,  which  approves  or 
disapproves,  has  in  it  a  restraining  force,  more  power- 
ful than  a  thousand  gibbets." — Law  Magazine. 


THE  AIR  VOLCANOES  OF  TURBACO. 

These  ctirious  indications  of  the  mighty  operations 
that  are  going  on  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  although 
not  equal  in  grandeur  to  the  volcanoes  of  the  Medi- 
terranean or  the  Andes,  are  curious,  as  pointing  out 
to  the  inquirer  the  working  of  the  same  causes  under 
a  different  form. 

To  avoid  the  excessive  heats  and  the  diseases  which, 
during  the  summer,  are  prevalent  at  Carthagena,  and 
on  the  arid  coasts  of  Barti  and  Tierra  Bomba,  Euro- 
peans, not  accustomed  to  the  climate,  take  refuge  in 
the  interior  at  the  village  of  Turbaco.  This  little 
Indian  village  is  placed  upon  a  hill,  on  the  borders  of 
a  majestic  forest,  which  extends,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  as  far  as  the  canal  of  Mahates  and  the 
river  Magdalen.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part, 
built  of  Bamboo,  and  covered  with  palm-leaves. 
Here  and  there  limpid  streams  issue  from  a  lime- 
stone rock,  which  contains  numerous  fragments  of 
petrified  corals  j    these   are  overshadowed   by  the 
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aplcndid  foliage  of  the  Anaem^mm  euraeoU,  a  tree  of 
a  cotouol  size,  to  w)udi  the  natives  attribute  the 
property  of  attncting,  from  a  diitance,  the  vapoon 
which  are  dibbributed  through  the  air. 

The.-cpuntfy  about  Turbaoo  being  elevated  nearly 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  inha;- 
bitauta  enjoy  a  moat  delightful  freahneu  in  the  air, 
eepecially  daring  the  night.  We  had  rested  in  this 
b^uttful  apot,  when,  aftep  a  wearisome  jonme j  from 
the  Island  of  Cuba  to  Carthagena,  we  were  preparing 
ourselves  for  a  long  voyage  to  Saata-F^  de  Bogot^ 
and  to  the  plain  of  Quito. 

The  Indians  of  Turbaeo,  who  accompanied  ui 
in  our  botanizing  exeunions,  spoke  of  a  marshy 
country,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  palm- 
trees,  and  called  by  the  Creoles  the  Little  Volcanoes, 
lot  Volea»ilo*.  They  related  that,  according  to  a 
tradition  preserved  among  them,  this  spot  had  for- 
merly he^  on  fire,  but  that  a  religious  man,  the 
curate  of  the  village,  and  famed  for  his  great  piety, 
succeeded,'  by  frequent  sprinklings  of  holy  water,  in 
extinguishing  this  subterranean  flame.  They  added, 
that  since  that  time  this  £re-volcaoo  bad  becMue  a 
water-volcano,  Voican  de  agw. 

Having  dwelt  for  i>  long  time  in  Spanish  colonies, 
we  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the  ridiculooa  and 
astonishing  talcs,  by  means  of  which  the  nativea 
were  fond  of  fixing  the  attention  of  travellers  on 
natural  phenomena.  We  had  learnt  that  these  tales 
were  generally  to  be  attributed  leas  to  the  superati- 
tions  of  the  Indians  than  to  that  of  the  whites,  the 
Creolea,  and  the  Afiican  slaves ;  and  that  the  reve- 
ries of  some  individuals,  when  reasoning  on  the  pro- 
gressive changes  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  assumed, 
in  prpcess  of  time,  tiie  character  of  historical  tradi- 
tions. Without  believing  in  the  existence  of  land 
that  had  been  fonperly  on  fire,  we  were  conducted 
by  the  Indians  to .  the  VoleanUot  de  Tiirbaco,  and  the 
excuraioD  diaclosedto  us  phenomena  much  more  im- 
portant than  those  we  were  in  expectation  of. 

The  voIcoiiUm  are  situated  nearly  four  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  village  of  Turbaco,  in  a  thick  forest^ 


abonitding  in  Balm  of  Tola  trees,  Gtutamm,  the 
flowers  of  the  Nymphtte,  and  in  CaoamlUtia  mocwide, 
whose  membranona  and  transparent  fruit  resembled 
lanterns  suspended  at  the  ends  of  the  blanches. 
The  gronnd  gradually  rose  to  the  height  of  1 40  or 
160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  village  of  Turbaco, 
but  tiie  soil  being  every  where  covered  with  v^eta- 
tion,  we  could  not  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
that  were  placed  above  the  ,Bhell4>eaiing  limestone. 
The  Engraving  represents  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  plain,  where  these  volemitoi  are  found. 

In  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  fringed  with  Bromelie 
karatoM,  eighteen  or  twenty  little  cbnea  are  raised,  of 
the  height  of  not  more  than  tbirly-flve  feet.  These 
cones  are  formed  of  a  daridsh-gray  clay,  and  on  their 
summit  ia  found  an-  opening  filled  mth  water.  la 
approaching  these  Uttle  craters,  a  dull  but  tolerably 
lond  sound  is  heard,  which  precedes,  by  aboat  fifteen 
or  eighteen  seconds,  the  expulsion  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  air.  The  force  with  which  this  air  is  prr^elled 
above  the  BOifsce  of  the  water,  makes  it  probable 
that  it  undergoes  a  heavy  pressure  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  I  counted  generally  five  exploaions  in  two 
minutes.  This  phenomenon  is  frequently  accom- 
panied with  a  shower  of  mud.  The  Indians  asanre 
us  that  these  cones  have  not  sensibly  changed  their 
forms  for  a  long  coarse  of  years ;  but  the  force  with 
-frtuch  the  gas  ascends,  and  the  tequency  of  the  ex- 
plosions, appear  to  vary  according  to  the  seasons.  1 
have  found,  by  an  analysis  made  by  means  of  nitrous 
gaa  and  phosphorus,  that  the  disengaged  air  doea  nut 
contain  a  two  hundredth  part  of  oxygen.  It  is,  in 
tact.  Azote,  more  pure  than  we  generally  prepare  it 
in  our  laboratories. 
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HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL. 

Tnr  Cathedral -Church  of  St.  Ethelb^irt,  at  Here- 
ford, is  peculiarly  interesting,  both  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  ot'  the  numerous  architectunl  beauties 
which  it  displays ; — ^not,  perhaps,  to  the  cursory 
inspector :  for  its  general  features,  though  venerable, 
are  rather  of  a  sombre  and  gloomy  character,  but  it 
contains  curious  specimens  of  almost  every  style  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  many  valuable  and 
Vare  appendages.  ' 

The  See  of  Hereford  is  mentioned  as  Suffragan  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Caerleon,  as  early  as  544  j 
and  in  601,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  was  qne  of  th^ 
seven  Saxop  prelates  who  attended'  the  synod  con- 
vened by  Augustihe  at  Canterbury  :  from  which  time 
we  trace  the  regular  descent  of  bishops,  in  succession, 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  the  See  of  Herefiord 
becomes  more  conspicuous  ixi  our  ecclesiastical  history, 
from  a  circumstance  which  is  curioiisly  alluded  to  iix 
a  design  which  forms  the  embellishments  of  a 
remarkably  interesting  shrine,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Cathedral*.  The  circumstance  Alluded  to,  is 
this.  Ethelbert,  son  of  Ethelred  and  Leoirun  his 
wife,  succeeded  his  fathefr  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  was  a  prince  of  great  promise.  It 
seems,  th^t  his  great  popularity  amongst  his  subjects, 
induced  them  to  desire  that  he  should  perpetuate 
the  blessing/s  of  his  rule,  ^y  giving  them  an  heir  to 
his  throne:  and,'  (iccordingly,  Althrhida,  daughter  of 
Oifa,  King  of.  t)ie  ^I'cians,  and  of  Quenreda  his 
Queen,  wais  ptoposed  as  a  pruicess  worthy  of  sharing 
in  his  throaq.  To  gaia  her  hand,  be  proceeded  with 
a  gallant  retinde  t^  thfe  Mercian  court,  at  South 
Town,  (now  called  Sutton  Walls,  about  four  miles 
North  of  perefoiJd,)  Where  he  was  witertained '  at 
first  with  g^^at  respK^ct.  But  Clueareda,  either  envy« 
ing  his  eqpipage  and  pom^,  oi'  disliking  the  proposed 
alliance  for 'her  datighter^  persuaded  her  husband, 
that  Etheibeirts  Views  were  rather  to  seduce  the 
affection^  of  ^»  people,  than  to  woo '  his  daughter, 
and  jsbe  succeeded,  bj^  her  base  intrigues,  in  effecting 
the  murder  of  the  prince.  The  assassin  Guymberf, 
a  domestid  of  £thdlbert*s  father,  induxsed  to  per- 
petrate this  foUl  deed,  by  promise  of  a  large  reward, 
conveyed  tii^  h^ad  oflf  his  iburdered  lord  to  Offa,  and, 
Judas-like^  jreceivdd  the  promised  jtrice  of  his  villany, 
upon  which'  Qffa  direbtcd  the  remains  to  be  interred, 
which  Was  done  ia  the  neighbouring  church  at 
^larden.      Being   sobsequently   roused   to   a   sense 


*. 


*  Thij  piece  of  aatiqnity  if  fdrtned  of  oak,  so  entirely  covered 
D\'ith  plate|  pf  popper,  ^nai  the  wood  is  no  where  visible*  except  at 
the  bottom  :  }t  is  Bj^  lynches  lugh;  7  lon^,  3^  broad,  and  much  orna- 
mented with  enaoK^l  and  gilding.  The  colours  of  the  enamel  con- 
sist ol'  thre^  &ba<^es  or  bluer  a. green,  yellow,  white  and  red.  On 
the  front  tbi^re  are  two  cofnpar|nients,  separated  arid  surrounded  by 

border.  '  Tte'up^erpiC/Sl  contains  six  human  figures,  and  a  kind  of 


a 


bier  vviih  a  /cttrpse  upon  it,  iheir  heads  only  are  in  relief.  The  two 
outermost  arp  jq  fbn^  robes,  with  bare  feet,  each  holding  a  censer  in 
his  liana,  tjie  two  next  ^td  in  the  act  of  rjiisiRg  the  bier,  behind 
which 'are  two  Othetk  ;  one  with  a  pastoral  staff  seems  to  direct  the 
way,  the  ot^er  holds  a  Tablet,  with  the  inscription  that  appears  in 
the  plate,  rcpreienti^g  t^e  shrine,  which  is  certainly  older  than  the 
time  of  Henry  lt)C  Set:9pd,'And  which  has  h^t  submitted  to  many 
learned  a{itiqua)l?s  for  eluciddtion,  ^ut  yvithout  success.  The  other 
com  part ipent  contains  four  figures,  three  of  them  in  amour,  t'Wo 
with  sworos.  and  one  with  a  battle-axe ;  the  fourth  represents  a  per- 
son in'  itis  ro|>e9,  with  ft 'crown  in  his  hand,  paying  his  devotions 
before  all  a(tar,  on  wtiich  Stands  a  chalice  covered  with  a  patine, 
and  a  cro-^s  on  a  pedestal.  The  figure  nearest  to  this  bersonage  is 
cutiim^  off  his  head,  whilst  he,  in  the  coovubions  of  death,  seena 
springing  up  to  meet  a  hand  extended  from  a  cloud,  to  receive  him. 
Atone  end,  in  a  Gothic  niche,  is  a  figure  in  long  robes,  holding  a 
book,  and  at  the  other,  another  glorified  person  in  the  act  of  ascend* 
ing  from  \he  earth.  The  back  of  the  shrme  is  covered  witii  a  patterh 
of  mosaic  work  in  small  squares,  containing  four  leaves  of  flowers. 
On  the  ridge  of  the  shnne  rises  a  narrow  ptate  with  holes,  adorned 
with  three  enamelled  studs,  and  on  it  are  three  fractured  places, 
from  whence  some  ornaments  have  been  broken  ofT.  A  red  cross, 
the  usual  token  of  a  relic,  is  painted  on  the  inside,  on  a  part  of 
th^  wood  stained  with  a  dark  liquid,  which  was  probably  considered 
as  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  and  part  of  the  floor  on  which  that  blood 
was  shed. 


of  his  wickedness,  by  the  repeated,  prodigies*  which 
were  said  to  have  occurred  at  thcr  grave,  Id^  rgpentcd 
of  his  d^ime,  and  ordered  Qrithfridu^,  a  Slercian 
nobleman^  to  remove  the  body  to  the  monastery  at 
Hereford,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Egmundus,  was 
accordingly  done.  Here,  say  the  legends  jof  the  day, 
the  miracles  were  mttll;^)liedt,  and  Milfnd,  the  Viceroy 
of  Mercia,  hearing  of  their  fiaime,  sent  thither  large 
sums  of  money,  and  caused  to  be  built,  nome  say  by 
the'  desire  of  Offa,  in  expiation  c^  his  crime,  and  in 
memory  of  the  'murdered  prince,  over  his  body,  a 
stately  and  elegant  church,  appointed  it  the  bishop's 
See,  endowed  it  with  great  revenues,  and  decorated 
It  with  splendid  ornaments. 

Amongsf  the  curiosities  shown  at  the  present  day, 
is  a  fractured,  but  tolerably  weU-pte^erved  effigy  of 
Ethelbert,  Which  once-  stood  on  a  pedestal  yet 
temaining,  over  against  the  high  altar,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  the  original  image  of  the  canonized  and 
patron  saint. 

This  Cathedral  of  Offa,  or  Milfrid,  was  rebuilt  or 
enlarged  by  Athelstan,  about  the  year  1012,  and 
continued  in  safety  only  till  the  year  1055,  when 
Algar,  son  of  Eari  Leofrick,  Earl  of  Chester,  for 
Some  misdemeanour,  being  banished,  retired  to 
Ireland,  lEmd  there  procuring  eighteen  ships,  and 
being  joined  by  Griffin,  Prince  of  Wales,  invaded 
Herdfordshirc,  and  having  routed  Ralph,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  King  Edward's  sister's  son,  within  two 
hiiles  of  Hereford,  with  the  loss  of  five  himdred  men 
and  many  wounded,  entered  the  city,  marched  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  there  slew  seven  canons,  who  defended 
the  great  doors  of  it.  They  then  plundered  the 
church,  an4  set  fire  to  it  and  to  the  city.  Tradition 
asserts,  that  the  beautifully  carved  work  about  the 
Gothic  stalls,  now  extant,  was  made  of  the  old  oak 
of  that  fabric,  and  accounts  for  the  appearance  of 
human  teeth,  in  the  wood,  by  affirming  that  they  arc 
those  of  the  seven  noble,  but  ill-fated  canons,  who 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ruthless  invaders. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  church  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1075,  by  the  pious  Robert  Lozing,  Bishop 
of  Hereford^  vas  carried  on  by  his  successor  Rey- 
nelm,  and  finishad  by  their  successors :  whether  the 
south  transept,  as  is  by  some  maintained,  retains 
portions  of  the  early  church,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
say ;  but  the  greater  part  is  composed  of  the  fabric 
of  Athelstan,  Lozing,  and  Reynelm.  The  numerous 
monuments  of  the  earlier  bishops  are  extremely 
remarkable,  and  illustrate  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  progressive  alterations  in  the  ornaments  of  the 
different  styles  of  architecttire,  whilst  the  chapels, 
and  especifidly  "  The  Lady  Chapel,**  exhibit  beau- 
tiful specimens,  the  latter  in  particular,  of  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  being  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  early  English  style  in  the  kingdom. 

The  tower  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  erected  about  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
north  transept,  a  very  ])eauti(TLl  and  striking  feature 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  rendered  more  interesting  from 
the  elaborately-carved  shrine  of  St.  Cantelupe,  a 
canonized  bishop  of  this  see.  In  honour  of  this 
prelate,  the  arms  of  the  see  were  changed  from  those 
of  the  kings  of  the  East  Angles,  which  had  been 
borne  before,  to  those  of  this  bishop ;  and  this  very 
circumstance  marks  the  great  antiquity  of  the  silver 
mace  which  is  carried  before  the  dean  and  canons, 
on  which  are  embossed  the  ancient  arms  of  the 
bishopric  with  those  of  tbe  deanery,  which  also  has 
an  extensive  peculiar,  cotnbining  archidiaconal  and 
episcopal  jurisdiction^  except,  of  course,  as  to  the 

t  The  water  of  St.  Ethelbert's  well,  not  far  from  the  Calhi'IraU 
is  even  now  said  to  work  curea  of  several  maladies. 
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especial  functions  of  a  bishop,  ordination,  and  con- 
firmation, over  thirty-two  parishes  in  and  imme- 
diately about  the  city  of  Hereford. 

On  the  entrance  to  the  Cathedral,  its  beautiful  north 
porch  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  visiter,  and  in 
traversing  the  venerable  pile  he  will  be  struck  with 
the  mutilated  appearance  of  many  of  the  ancient 
monuments,  and  by  traces  of  elaborate  brasses  on 
the  floors.  But  he  may  feel  a  shudder  creeping  over 
him,  when  reminded  that  these  venerable  effigies, 
which  were  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  affection 
and  piety^  have  become  the  monuments  of  a  blind 
and  misguided  zeal,  of  a  soiir  and  uncharitable 
fanaticism,  which  not  only  vented  its  fury  on  the 
images  of  saints  and  prelates,  but  constrains  us 
to  mourn  the  ruin  of  the  once-elegant  chapter-house, 
of  part  of  the  cloisters,  and  many  an  elaborate  and 
beautiful  edifice  belonging  to  this  church;  not  to 
mention  the  destruction  of  two,  if  not  three,  of  the 
parish- churches  of  the  city. 

But  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  these  painful 
reflections,  though  not  without  the  hope  that  the 
allusion  to  them  will  operate  as  a  salutary  caution  to 
posterity,  let  us  point  out  the  interesting  collection 
of  illuminated  manuscripts  which  the  Cathedral 
library  contains.  Among  them  is  a  copy  of  Wicliff*8 
Bible  j  and  the  valuable  and  very  ancient  grants  and 
charters  to  this  church  preserved  in  the  Dean's 
Archive-room.  There  are  also  two  other  curiosities 
worthy  of  attention ;  the  one,  a  very  ancient  map  of 
the  worlds  drawn  with  a  pen  upon  vellum  stretched  on 
boards;  it  is  five  feet  four  inches  wide,  by  six  feet  four 
inches  high,  and  professes  to  be  a  copy  of  the  map 
of  Nicodorus,  Theodotus,  and  Polyclctus,  or  Zeno- 
doxus,  aifd  to  have  been  drawn  by  them,  as  early  as 
the  consulate  of  Julius  Caesar  j  the  triple-mitred  prince, 
the  introduction  of  York  Cathedral,  and  the  Norman 
French,  and  other  such  matters,  prove  it,  however, 
to  have  been  of  later  date  than  the  Conquest,  though 
it  might  have  been  done  from  the  Roman  map 
above  alluded  to.  It  was  copied  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  and  may, 
probably,  ere  long,  be  given  to  the  public  in  prints 
on  a  reduced  scal^.  It  is  certainly  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  the  kingdom « 

The  other  curious  relic  was  discovered  in  digging 
ft  grave  in  the  Presbyterium  of  the  Choir,  in  the 
year  1813,  two  feet  two  inches  below  the  marble 
floor,  in  a  coffin  of  rude  unnailed  boards,  deposited 
in  the  vault  with  the  remains  of  a  corpsej  mouldered 
to  dust,  except  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  on 
the  left  side  of  which  was  some  red  hair  quite 
perfect,  and  a  little  curled,  Dn  the  placd  of  the 
right  breast  lay  the  head  of  the  crotier,  the  staff 
crossing  the  body  to  the  left  foot.  To.  the  crozier 
was  attached^  by  a  skein  of  silk  m  a  peHect  state,  the 
bulla  of  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  as  the-  inscription 
shows:  to  this,  although  no  traced  of  it  remained, 
was  probably  annexed  the  instrument  which  had 
appointed  the  deceased  to  the  see  of  Hereford.  A 
hand  8  breadth  below  the  top  of  the  crozier  lay  a 
gold  ring,  and  near  it  a  stone  of  the  amethyst  kind, 
which,  on  being  replaced  in  the  ring,  was  found  to 
fit  exactly.  Some  pieces  of  silken  texture  were 
spread  on  the  dust,  but  too  much  decayed  to  be 
removed.  It  is  evident  ^om  Leland  and  other 
writers,  that  these  relics  belonged  to  John  TuUich, 
forty-eighth  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  sat  there  six- 
teen years,  and  died  about  Christmas  .1352. 

In  the  year  1786;*  the  massive  Norman  tower, 
which  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  fell  with  a 
tremcndooa  crash,  a  short  time  after  the  congregation 
had  left  the  Cathedral,  and  crushed,  in  its  fall,  the 


whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nav6.  This  part  was 
subsequently  rebuilt  at  a  great  expense,  but  unhappily, 
though  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  it 
was  not  restored  in  the  original  style  of  the  building, 
and  the  plain  pointed  arches  above  the  venerable 
semicircular  ones,  based  on  the  noble  piers  which 
support  them,  have  not  a  consistent  effect,  and  are 
very  inferior  when  compared  with  what  the  nave 
once  exhibited,  and  which  still  retains  its  ancient 
character. 

It  remains  only  in  this  cursory  notice  of  our 
venerable  fabric  to  observe,  that  adjoining  the  Cathe- 
dral is  the  College  of  Vicars  Choral,  who  form  the 
entire  choral  force  of  this  Cathedral,  being  twelve  in 
number,  where,  excepting  the  ten  choristers  and  four 
sub- vicars  choral,  there  are  no  lay  singers.  This 
constitution,  though  peculiar,  has  this  advantage, 
that  the  service  of  the  chiurch  is  performed  by  its 
members  in  holy  orders,  and  they  are  well  qualified 
for  their  interesting  duties. 

How  delightful  to  hope  that  those  who  serve  the 
Lord  in  this  branch  of*  the  "  beauty  of  holiness," 
should,  by  their  sacred  calling  and  their  ordination 
vows,  feel  not  only  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  them,  as  the  ordained  servants  of  the  Lord  of  life, 
but,  that  from  this  very  circumstance,  their  minds 
are  led  to  appreciate  that  far-increased  responsibility 
at  the  present  day,  to  execute  those  duties  which, 
when  carelessly  and  coldly  performed,  justly  induce 
disgust  J  but  when  solemnly  and  feelingly,  raise 
indeed  the  soul  to  converse  with  heaven,  attune  it  to 
the  choirs  of  saints  and  angels,  enforce  the  devotion 
of  all  who  witness  it,  that  '^  so  f idling  down,  they 
will  worship  God  and  confess  that  God  is  in  us  of  a 
truth." 

Oh  let  it  not  be  foi^otten,  that  within  these  vene- 
rable walls,  for  ages,  have  the  hymns  which  Miriaih 
sang,  and  David  tuned,  the  respondent  chant  and 
service,  and  the  inspired  anthem,  floated  up  to  heaven 
upon  the  pealing  organ's  accompaniment,  in  adoration 
to  Him,  to  whom  for  centuries  they  have  been  dedi- 
cated, and  who  has  ddgned  to  set  his  name  therein. 
Let*  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  such  places  as  thi? 
has  the  daily  service  been  continued,  the  morning 
and  the  evening  incense  of  our  church  been  offered 
up ;  let  it  not  b^  forgotten  that  when  Jehovah  ceased 
to  protect  his  once  favoured  people,  when  the  portentous 
voice  Was  heard  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  "  let  us 
go  hence,"  (heir  daily  service  had  ceased,  that  this  wa« 
the  prelude  to  their  nation's  woes.  ,       a. 


Sunday  is  not  a  day  to  feast  our  bodies,  but  to  feed  our 
souls. 


There  is  sdmething  remarkable  in  the  composition  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scripturelf,  that,  although  in  every 
language  they  are  the  easiest  book  to  a  learner,  ihe^r  are 
yet  dignified,  interesting,  and  impressive.  The  tenlateuch. 
Psalms,  and  Gospels,  unite,  in  a  singular  degree,  simplicity 
and  perspicuity,  with  force,  energy,  and  pathos.  I  cannot 
satisfy  myself  what  the  literary  peculiarities,  the  felicities 
of  langusLge  are,  which  make  them  so  universally  coropre^ 
heiisible,  and  yet  avoid  insipidity,  feebleness,  and  tedium 
which  display  so  oflen  such  genuine  eloquence  and  majest^t. 
and  yet  arc  neither  affected  nor  elaborate,  nor,  in  general 

above    the    understanding    of    the    common    reader. 

Turner's  History  of  England, 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  be  in  possession  of 
Tindal's  Bible,  constituted  heresy. Life  of  Henry  VIll 

There  is  many  a  wounded  heart  without  a  contrite  spirit. 
The  ice  may  be  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces,  it  is  ice 
still.  But  expose  it  to  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness, and  then  it  will  melt. — ^Middleton. 
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seventy  to  eighty  degrees  with  the  horizoD.  The 
dist&Dce  to  which  they  extend  downwards  is  nnknown, 
for  although  at  a  certain  depth  veins  generally  become 
unproductive  of  the  metallic  ores,  and  are,  Uicrefore, 
no  longer  followed  by  the  miner,  they  have  never 
been  known  actually  to  terminate  in  this  direction. 

The  width  of  veins  is  extremely  variable,  some 
being  but  a  few  inches  wide,  while  others  are  many 
feet ;  indeed,  the  same  vein  is  subject  to  considerable 
variations  in  this  respect  Generally  speaking, 
however,  mineral  veins  do  not  in  this  conntry  exceed 
three  or  four  feet  in  width,  although,  in  some  few 
cases,  they  have  been  known  to  be  as  much  as  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  When  this  occnn,  it  is  commonly 
owing  merely  to  a  swelling  or  expansion  of  the  vein, 
and  does  not  continue  for  any  very  great  distance  in 
a  horizontal  direction.  Mineral  veins  are  also  subject 
to  many  irregularities  from  the  crossing,  separation, 
and  junction,  of  other  veins,  but  which  need  not  here 
be  further  noticed. 

The  most  important  circumstance,  however,  relative 
to  mineral  veins,  is  the  nature  of  their  contents,  or 
the  substances  of  which  tbey  are  composed,  and  of 
which  one  or  more  of  the  metallic  ores,  usually 
forms  a  considerable  proportion.  The  most  abundant 
substance,  however,  which  is  found  in  mineral  veins, 
is  commonly  a  compact  earthy  substance,  or  apor, 
which  is  either  crystallized,  or  what  is  termed  by  the 
mineralogist,  matrive,  or  without  any  definite  form. 
This  substance  is  generally  termed  the  "  veinstone," 
or  in  the  north  of  England,  the  "  rider"  of  the  vein. 
The  most  common  veinstones  are  quartz,  fluor  spar, 
calcareous  spar,  &c.,  and  the  ores  are  often,  more  or 
leas,  intermixed  with  the  veinstone. 

Now  if  we  suppose  a  vein  or  fissure  to  be  composed 
in  great  measure  of  either  of  these  substances,  the 
ore  (which  alone  forma  the  object  of  the  miner's 
research,)  may  be  said  generally  to  occmr  here  and 
there  in  masses,  of  every  possible  variety  of  fnmi 
and  extent,  with  unproductive  portions  of  veinstooe 
interposed  between  them,  the  form  and  extent  of 
which  are,  of  course,  equally  irregular.  It  is  front 
this  circumstance,  or  the  very  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  masses  of  ore  occur  in  veins,  that  most  of 
the  difficulties  and  uncertainty  of  mining  arise,  for 
although  some  general  laws  respecting  their  position 
may  be  recognised,  they  do  not  hold  good  in  all 
cases,  and  the  miner  is  therefore  continually  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  actual  trials. 

It  seldom  happens  that  mineral  veins  are  visible 
at  the  surfoce,  as  they  are  generally  hidden  by  tlie 
vegetable  nionld  and  loose  broken  stone,  which,  in 
most  eases,  form  a  superficial  covering  to  the  solid 
rock  wherein  they  are  situated.  Where,  however, 
this  covering  has  been  swept  away,  as  in  the  beds  of 
rivers  and  torrents,  or  where  the  rock  is  laid  open  to 
view,  as  in  precipices  and  cUSa  on  the  sea-shore,  they 
may  occasionally  be  seen. 

In  this  case,  the  first  operation  of  the  minn-  is  to 
drive  a  horizontal  passage,  termed  an  "  adit,"  tq>on 
the  vein,  following  all  its  windings  and  irregulantie?. 
This  passage,  of  course,  he  commences  from  the  face 
of  the  rock,  and  at  the  greatest  depth  that  may  be 
convenient.  In  this  manner  the  vein  is  laid  open, 
and  its  contents  exposed  to  view,  and  by  exca- 
vating both  above  and  below,  the  ore  can  readily 
be  obtained,  wherever  it  is  sufficiently  abondanL 
Should  want  of  air  or  other  circumstances  render 
it  desirable,  a  second  outlet  to  the  surface  may  be 
obtained  by  sinking  a  pit,  or  shaft,  ao  as  to  com- 
municate with  the  adit.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
workings  of  the  mine  may  proceed  indefinitely,  by 
continaiBg  th«  adit  upon  the  van,  and  svokia^  shaft* 
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as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  By  means  of  these 
shafts,  other  passages  or  "levels"  may  be  driven 
npon  the  vein,  both  above  and  below  the  first,  if  the 
ore  is  found  to  extend  in  these  directions,  and  when 
thus  laid  open,  may  readily  be  taken  away,  or 
"  worked  ont."  Thia  mode  of  opening  mines  will 
easily  be  understood,'  fay  reference  to  the  annexed 
sketch. 

When,  hovever,  the  vein  is  not  visible  at  the  sur- 
face, it  is  generally  discovered  by  digging  trenches  a 
few  feet  in  depih,  and  crossing  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  probable  veins  may  run,  that  direction  heing 
very  generally,  in  this  country,  nearly  east  and  west. 
These  trenches  are  made  of  sufficient  depth  to  pene- 
trate the  loose  soil,  and  lay  open  the  firm  rock  in 
which  the  vein  is  as  it  were  imbedded.  By  this  pro- 
cess, therefore,  the  miner  is  enabled  to  discover 
whatever  veins  may  be  sltnated  in  the  tract  he 
explores. 

As  it  very  generally  happens,  that  the  face  of  the 
country  is  not  so  mountainoos  and  abrupt,  as  con- 
veniently to  admit  of  drivii^  an  adit  in  the  manner 
before  noticed,  so  as  to  explore  the  rein  at  a  proper 
depth,  mines  are  generally  opened  by  sinking  a  shaft 
from  the  surface,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  annexed 
sketch.  The  direction  and  dip  of  the  vein,  or  "  lode," 
having  first  been  ascertained,  generally  by  sinking  a 
few  small  pits  for  a  short  distance  upon  it,  a  spot  is 
chosen  for  a  shaft,  determined  by  some  promising 
indication  the  vein  may  exhibit  there,  or  any  other 
favourable  circumstance.  As  mineral  veins  seldom, 
however,  contain  ore  in  any  quantity,  at  a  leas  depth 
than  ten  or  twenty  fathoms,  the  shaft  is  generally  so 
placed  as  not  to  intersect  the  vein,  till  it  reaches  this 
or  a  greater  depth.  A  rectangular  space,  usually 
about  six  feet  by  four,  having  been  marked  out  on 
the  surface,  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  commences, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  common  well, 
the  pick-axe  and  shovel  being  generally  the  only 
tools  at  first  required.  At  the  depth  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  however,  the  vegetable  mould  and  loose 
rubble,  which  always  lie  immediately  under  the 
surface,  generally  terminate,  and  the  hard  solid 
mck  makes  its  appearance.  Mere  then  the  work 
becomes  much  slower  and  more  difficult,  and  the  pick, 
and  gad,  the  borer,  and  mallet,  are  put  in  requisition. 
If  the  rock  is  very  hard  indeed,  the  work  is  chiefly 
performed  by  the  latter  tools,  the  borer  or  jumper 
being  driven  into  the  rock,  the  hole  charged  with 
powder,  and  then  blasted.  When  the  ground  is  not 
so  hard,  the  pick  is  often  sufficient. 

When  the  excavation  has  proceeded  a  very  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  two  very  essential  points  must  be 
provided  for,  the  extraction  of  the  stuff,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  soil.  A  glance  at  the  cut  will'show  at 
once  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished.  A 
very  strong  windlass,  similar  to  that  of  a  common 
well,  is  fixed  over  the  shaft,  and  to  each  end  of  the 
rope  a  large  iron  bucket,  or  kibble,  is  attached,  so  that 
while  the  one  is  ascending,  the  other  is  descending, 
and  while  the  upper  one  is  being  emptied  of  its 
contents  at  the  surface,  the  tower  one  is  being  filled 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  In  order  to  admit  of 
sufficient  power  being  applied,  the  windlass  is  pro- 
vided with  two  handles,  which  are  turned  round  by 
a  couple  of  men,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
requisite  support  for  the  sides  of  the  shaft  is  obtained, 
by  placing  within  it,  a  timber  framework,  constructed 
in  the  following  manner.  At  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
and  at  successive  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet  below 
it,  four  pieces  of  strong  timber  arc  placed,  framed 
ta^ther  at  the  ends,  and  corresponding  in  form  and 
gjze  with  the  shaft  itself.    These  borizontal  timbers 


are  further  strengthened  by  nprights,  connecting  the 
comera,  thus  forming  a  continuous  framewo^  of 
great  strength  within  the  shaft.  Small  boards  or 
lalhi,  are  then  driven  in,  nearly  ciosc  together, 
between  the  framing  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  thus 
aflfordjng  the  necessary  support  all  roond.  This  kind 
of  timbering  is  generally  need  only  for  the  first 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  as  tlie 
solid  rock  is  generally  firm  enough  to  stand  without 
support.  Sometimes,  however,  shafts  must  be  tim- 
bered nearly  from  top  to  bottom. 

It  is  also  necessary,  even  in  this  early  stage  of 
operations,  to  provide  for  ventilation,  as  the  burning 
of  the  candles,  blasting,  and  respiration,  all  tend 
greatly  to  vitiate  the  air,  and  the  gases  thus  formed, 
being  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  will  of  course 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation. 

This  evil  is  remedied  by  the  following  simple  con- 
trivance. A  wooden  pipe  carefully  rendered  air-tight, 
is  fixed  along  one  comer  of  the  shaft,  reaching  to 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  bottom,  and  rising  to 
seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
At  the  top  of  this  pipe  a  large  square  funnel  is  fixed, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  always  be  turned  round, 
facing  the  wind.  The  air  entering  this  tunnel,  having 
no  other  outlet,  is  obliged  to  descend  to  the  bottom  ol 
the  shaft,  when  rising  again  to  the  surface,  it  forces 
out  the  foul  air  before  it,  and  thus  a  perfect  venti- 
lation is  effected. 

In  the  annexed  drawing,  the  shaft  has  just  attained 
its  fint  object,  that  of  eutlinff  the  vein.  Two  men 
are  Been  employed  in  sinking  it,  one  is  breaking  the 
ground  at  the  bottom  with  his  pick,  the  other  pre- 
paring to  fill  the  descending  bucket  or  kibble,  with 
the  ore  and  other  substances  which  have  been  de- 
tached in  forming  the  excavation.  F.  B. 


.    t,  lit  Adit    c,  Iba  Shaft, 


It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Blixabeth  that  the  Englisb  learnt 
the  art  of  raskinB  needles,  the  manufacture  of  them  Imil 
bilherto  been  carried  on  by  foreigners. — Life  and  Timet 
of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

He  that  makes  light  of  small  laults,  is  in  a  ready  way  lo 
fall  into  great  ones. 

Sir  HxNnY  Sidksy  was  the  brave  and  vtrtuoiti  father  of 
the  more  renowned  Sir  Philip.  To  s  D-iend  of  a  fretful 
and  quarrelsome  temper,  he  said,  "  Take  it  from  me.  a 
»cnk  man  camplains  of  others,  an  unfortunate  man  of 
himself:  but  a  wise  man  oomplaina  neither  of  others  nor 
of  himself," 
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ON  WILLS.     No.  IV 
Wills  of  Personal  Property  continued. 

(  6..    On  the  Form  and  Language  of  Wills, 

Haying  shown,  in  former  papers,  who  may  make  a 
Will,  and  with  wliat  ceremonies  a  Will  should  be 
made,  we  now  come  to  consider  the  form  and  lan« 
gui^^  of  the  instrument. 

These  are  mere  qnestions  of  convenience;  for  a 
Will  may  be  drawn  in  any  form  the  testator  chooses : 
he  is  not  bound  to  any  particular  order  of  arrange- 
ment, nor  obliged  to  use  any  set  farm  of  words  :  he 
may  express  bis  wishes  in  any  manner  he  pleases, 
and  the  following  hints  arc  only  suggestions  of  the 
best  method  of  doing  so. 

A  Will  should  begin. with  some  such  clause  as  the 
followii^ ) — ;"  This  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
me,  A.  B.,  of  Chancery- lane,  in  the  City  of  London, 
Grocer."  Such  an  introduction,  is  useful  in  vemov* 
ing  all  doubt  about  tlie  nature  of  the  instrument^  or 
the  identity  of  the  testator. 

If  any  directions  are  to  be  given  about  the  place 
or  mode  of  burial,  these  generally  follow  immediately 
after  the  introduction.  No  legal  advice  seems  neces- 
sary on  this  topic.  • 

The  subject  which  usually  comes  next  in  order,  is 
one  which  had  better  be  omitted  altogether.  We 
mean  the  direction  for  payment  of  debts,  and  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Will  and  Funeral.  This  is  a  very 
superfluous  clause ;  for  the  law  will  take  good  care 
that  these  ddbts  and  expenses  shall  be  paid,  and  no 
executor  is  so  ignorant  as  to  need  being  reminded  of 
his  duty  on  this  head.  But  it  is  worse  than  super- 
fluous, as  it  sometimes  raises  doubts  whether  the 
testatcr  did  not  intend  bis  debts  to  be  paid  in  a  par- 
ticiilar  manner,  and  out  of  particular  property ;  the 
Courts  not  conceiving  that  he  would  give  directions 
about  what  was  a  matter  of  course,  unless  he  had 
some  special  object  in  view.  We  recommend  our 
readers,  therefore,  unless  they  have  any  special  object 
in  view,  to  make  no  mention  of  their  debts,  but  leave 
them  to  be  dischargtfd  in  due  course  of  law.  Indeed, 
a  Will  is  properly  the  disposition  of  a  testator's  clear 
property,  after  payment  of  his  debts. 

We  now  come  then  to  this  disposition  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  and  it  is  a  point  on  which  hardly  any  two 
wills  can  be  alike  3  the  modes  in  which  property  may 
be  distributed  being  as  numerous  and  various  as  the 
characters  and  circumstances  of  mankind.  However, 
all  possible  modes  may  be  reduced  ,to  one  of  these 
two  classes  : — Firstly,  a  Bequest  of  all  the  property 
to  one  or  more  persons  as  a  whole. — Secondly,  Be- 
quests of  portions  of  the  property  to  several  persons, 
followed  by  a  bequest  of  the  residue  to  one  or  more 
individuals. 

When  the  first  course  is  adopted,  the  disposition 
may  be  made  in  such  terms  as  the  following : — "  I 
give  and  bequeath  all  my  personal  estate  and  effects, 
whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  to  C.  D.  for  his  own 
absolute  use  and  benefit  j"  or  "  to  C.  D.,  E.  F.,  and 
G.  H.,  equally  to  be  divided  between  them  for  their 
own  absolute  use  and  benefit  respectively."  The 
words  "  for  his  own  absolute  use  and  benefit"  are 
not  necessary,  but  may  be  useful  to  remove  any  sus- 
picion that  you  intended  C.  D.  to  enjoy  the  property 
for  his  life  only,  or  to  hold  it  upon  any  trust.  We 
shall  speak  hereafter  of  the  mode  of  bequeathing 
property,  so  as'to  effect  either  of  these  intentions. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  testator,  when  disposing 
of  all  his  property,  to  begin  by  naming  certain  par- 
ticulars, and  end  the  catalogue  by  words  of  a'  general 
description  : — As,  for  instance,  "  I  bequeath  to  A.  B. 
fdl  my  stock  in  the  funds,  ready  money,  furniture, 


wine,  plate,  linen,  china,  and  all  other  my  property 
whatsoever."  This,  however,  is  not  advisable,  as  it 
tends  to  raise  a  doubt  whether,  notwithstanding  the 
general  words  at  the  end^  the  testator  did  not  mean  to 
confine  his  gift  to  property  of  the  same  nature  only 
with  the  several  articles  mentioned.  For  instauce, 
in  the  example  we  have  given,  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  the  testator's  leasehold  property  passed  by 
the  bequest. 

When  the  second  course  of  disposition  is  adopted, 
it  is  most  natural  to  begin  with  bequeathing  fhc 
several  legacies,  or  portions  of  property,  intended  to 
be  given,  and  to  conclude  with  a  bequest  of  the 
residue.  This  will  lead  us  to  consider  the  nature  of 
Legacies. 

^  7.  On  Legacies,  and  the  Difference  between  specific 

and  general  Legacies, 

Any  gift  by  Will  is  properly  a  Legacy,  but  the  word 
is  usually  confined  to  gifts  by  Will  of  a  portion  of 
the  testator's  property.  Now  all  bequests  by  a 
testator  of  a  portion  of  his  property,  are  either 
specific  bequests  or  general  bequests.  A  specific  be- 
quest, or  legacy,  is  a  gift  of  a  specified  portion  of  the 
property,  distinguished  from  the  rest.  A  general 
bequest,  or  legacy,  is  a  gift  of  something  which  is  to 
be  paid,  or  satisfied,  out  of  the  general  property  ot 
the  testator,  but  which  does  not  apply  to  one  part  ot 
the  property  more  than  to  another. 

For  example,  if  I  bequeath  "  my  gold  watch," 
"  the  diamond  ring,  which  was  my  mover's,"  "  tht 
1000/.  Consols  now  standing  in  my  name,"  ''the  50/. 
now  owing  to  me  from  X.  Y.  j"  these  are  specific 
bequests.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  bequeath  "  a  w^atch 
worth  10/.,"  "  a  mourning  ring,"  "  a  sum  of  1000/. 
Consols,"  or  "  a  legacy  of  50/.  sterling,"  these  arc 
general  bequests.  In  the  former  cases,  the  legatee, 
(that  is,  the  person  to  whom  the  bequest  is  made^) 
has  a  claim  on  a  particular  and  specified  portion  of 
my  property ;  in  the  latter  cases,  he  has  only  a  claim 
to  have  the  gift  made  good  in  some  manner  out  of 
my  general  property, 

A  specific  legatee  has  an  advantage  over  a  general 
legatee  in  this;  that,  if  the  testator's  property  falls 
short  of  paying  all  the  legacies  in  full,  he,  nevertheless, 
keeps  the  whole  of  his  specific  legacy,  while  all  the 
general  legacies  are  reduced  in  proportion.  To  com- 
pensate for  this,  he  has  a  disadvantage  -,  which  is, 
that,  if  the  specified  portion  of  property  bequeathed 
to  him  is  lost  or  fails,  he  loses  his  legacy  altogether^ 
having  no  claim  upon  the  general  fund. 

These  results  seem  natural  enough,  and  must 
generally  agree  pretty  well  with  a  testator's  intention, 
when  the  subject  of  the  specific  bequest  is  a  trinket, 
an  article  of  furniture,  a  leasehold  house,  &c.  But 
when  the  bequest  is  of  money  or  stock,  the  law 
must  often  disappoint  the  wishes  of  testators,  who, 
probably,  neither  intend  their  specific  legatee  tb  have 
a  benefit  at  the  expense  of  their  general  legatees,  nor 
desire  that  he  should  suffer  from  an  accidental  failure 
of  the  specified  fund.  In  bequeathing,  therefore, 
money  or  stock,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  bequest  specific,  unless  the  testator  expressly 
wishes  it  to  be  so-. 

In  bequests  of  money,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  run 
into  any  error.  A  bequest  of  money  is  always  a 
general  bequest,  unless  expressed  in  terms  which  no 
man  would  be  likely  to  adopt,  who  was  not  anxious 
tliat  it  shpuld  be  specific;  as  a  bequest  of  "  the 
debt  due  to  me  from  X.  Y.,"  "  the  monev  in  my  iron 
chest,"  &c. 

But,  in  bequests  of  stock,  there  is  more  chance  of 
making  a  blunder  ^  for  the  law-reports  abound  ia 
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fine  distinctions  as  to  what  shall  be  considered  a 
general,  and  what  a  specific  legacy  of  stock.  Ordi- 
narily, a  bequest  of  *' my  stock,"  or  of  "  1000/. 
consols,  part  of  my  stock  in  that  fund,"  is  specific; 
while  a  mere  bequest  of  "  1000/.  consols"  is  a  general 
legacy.  But  this  cannot  be  always  relied  on ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  safest  plan  is  one  we  have  seen  adopted 
in  some  Wills,  by  which  a  testator  bequeaths  to  A.  B. 
*^  1000/.  three  per  cent  consolidated  Bank  Annuities 
as  a  general,  and  not  a  specific  legacy.'*  W. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ADDRESS  TO  A  GODCHILD. 

We  this  week  present  to  our  readers  an  original 
paper,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge  about 
eleven  davs  before  his  death,  and  addressed  to  a 
little  child  to  whom  he  stood  godfather  a  year  or 
two  ago.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  perused 
a  more  affecting  document.  But  our  motive  in  re- 
questing permission  to  publish  this  Address  in  the 
Saturday  Magazine  was  connected  with  higher  consi- 
derations. Mr,  Coleridge,  had  in  the  course  of  an 
eventful  life,  tried,  and  rejected,  many  of  the  pre- 
vailing errors  of  our  religious  sects.  His  deep 
convictions  were  not  inherited,  but  obtained  by 
patient  thought,  incessant  labour,  and  fervent  prayer 
for  illumination.  We  here  see  the  form  of  Chris- 
tianity to  which,  on  his  death-bed,  he  set  his  seal. 
We  believe  there  is  not  a  sceptic  in  England  who 
will  venture  to  question  the  unique  greatness  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  intellectual  powers  j  and  we  are  sure  that 
there  is  no  one  who  can,  vrith  a  shadow  of  pretence, 
impeach  his  sincerity  and  entire  disinterestedness. 

To  Adam  Steinmetz  K — . 

My  dear  Godchild, 

I  offer  up  the  same  fervent  prayer  for  you  now, 
as  I  did  kneeling  before  the  altar,  when  you  were 
baptized  into  Christ,  and  solemnly  received  as  a  living 
member  of  his  spiritual  body,  the  Church. 

Years  must  pass  before  you  will  be  able  to  read, 
with  an  understanding  heart,  what  I  now  write.  But 
I  trust  that  the  all-gracious  God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  Mercies,  who,  by 
his  only-begotten  Son,  (all  mercies  in  one  sovereign 
mercy!)  has  redeemed  you  from  the  evil  ground,  and 
willed  you  to  be  born  out  of  darkness,  but  into  light 
— out  of  death,  but  into  life — out  of  sin,  but  into 
righteousness,  even  into  the  "  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness;" I  trust  that  He  will  graciously  hear  th? 
prayers  of  your  dear  parents,  and  be  with  you  as  the 
spirit  of  health  and  growth  in  body  and  mind  ! 

My  dear  Godchild  ! — You  received  from  Christ's 
minister  at  the  baptismal  font,  as  your  Christian 
name,  the  name  of  a  most  dear  friend  of  your 
father's,  and  who  was  to  me  even  as  a  son,  the  late 
Adam  Steinmetz  whose  fervent  aspiration,  and  ever- 
paramount  aim,  even  from  early  youth,  was  to  be 
a  Christian  in  thought,  word,  and  deed — ^in  will,  mind, 
and  affections. 

I  too,  your  Godfather,  have  known  what  the  enjoy- 
ments and  advantages  of  this  life  are,  and  what  the 
more  refined  pleasures  which  learning  and  intellectual 
power  can  bestow ;  and  with  all  the  experience  that 
more  than  threescore  years  can  give,  I  now,  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure,  declare  to  you,  (and  earnestly 
pray  that  you  may  hereafter  live  and  act  on  the  con- 
viction,) that  health  is  a  great  blessing, — competence 
obtained  by  honourable  industry  a  great  blessing, — 
and  a  great  blessing  it  is  to  have  kind,  faithful,  and 
loving  friends  and  relatives  )  but  that  the  greatest  of 
all  blessings,  as  it  is  the  most  ennobling  of  all  privi- 
leges, is  to  be  indeed  a  Christian.     But  I  have  been 


likewise,  through  a  large  portion  of  mv  later  life,  a 
sufferer,  sorely  afflicted  with  bodily  pams,  languors, 
and  manifold  infirmities  -,  and,  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  have,  with  few  and  brief  intervals,  been 
confined  to  a  sick-room,  and,  at  this  moment,  in  great 
weakness  and  heaviness,  write  from  a  sick-bed,  hope- 
less of  a  recovery,  yet  without  prospect  of  a  speedy 
removal ;  and  I,  thus  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave, 
solemnly  bear  witness  to  you,  that  the  Almighty 
Redeemer,  most  gracious  in  his  promises  to  them 
that  truly  seek  him,  is  faithful  to  perform  what  he 
hath  promised,  and  has  preserved,  under  all  my  pains 
and  infirmities,  the  inward  peace  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding, with  the  supporting  assurance  of  a 
reconciled  God,  who  will  not  withdraw  his  spirit  from 
me  in  the  conflict,  and  in  his  own  time  will  deliver 
me  from  the  Evil  One ! 

O,  my  dear  Godchild  !  eminently  blessed  are 
those  who  begin  early  to  seek,  fear,  and  love  their 
God,  trusting  wholly  in  the  righteousness  and  media- 
tion of  their  Lord,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and  everlast- 
ing High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ ! 

O  preserve  ibis  as  a  legacy  and  bequest  from  your 
unseen  godfather  and  friend,       ^ 

Grove,  Highgaie,  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

July  13,  1834. 

He  died  on  the  25th  day  of  the  same  month. 


THE  TORTOISE,  THE  FROG,  AND  THE  DUCK. 

Along  the  fields  one  raiiiy  day, 

An  aged  Tortoise  took  his  way : 

His  shell,  like  armour,  on  hhn  leant 

So  heavily  where'er  he  went, 

That  those  who  slightly  looked  at  him 

Had  said  he  did  not  stir  a  limb ; 

But  though  his  steps  were  short  and  fow, 

Ue  had  his  walk,  and  liked  it  too. 

Hop,  skip,  and  jump  !     Now  who  ^xcs  there  ? 
A  speckled  Frog,  as  light  as  air, 
Deriding,  as  a  piteous  case, 
The  quiet  creature's  humble  pp.ce : 
And  lo,  with  empty  folly  tossed, 
Full  many  a  time  his  path  he  cror-scd ; 
Then  stopping,  panting,  stiuiug,  said, 
"  YouVe  got  a  house  upon  your  lie*id  ! 
For  if  you  were  but  freyh  and  free, 
I'd  bid  you  try  a  leap  with  me  !" 
Then  head  o'er  heels  tlic  coxcomb  rose, 
Descending  near  his  neighbour's  nose. 
'*  Boast  not,"  the  gentle  Tortoise  crieil, 
''  The  gifts  that  Goodness  has  supplied ; 
Nor  seek,  by  conduct  light  and  vain. 
To  cause  less  gifted  creatures  pain ; 
I,  too,  have  blessings  kindly  lent, 
And  trust  me,  brother,  I'm  content ; 
]^f  y  shell,  for  instance,  like  a  xoci. 
Hakes  my  old  body  weather-proof. 
And  guaids  me  wUeresoe'er  I  go, 
From  strong  attack  and  secret  foe." 

"  Wliy,  as  to  weather,"  said  the  Frog^. 
I  live  in  all,  rain,  sunshine,  fog, 
You've  seen  me  dance  along  your  path, 
Now  you  shall  see  me  take  a  bath  !" 

With  that  uprose  tlie  b^trtles?  fool, 
Next  moment  sploshing  in  the  pool ; 
Quick  moved  his  legs  and  arms ;  I  ween 
A  better  swimmer  ne'er  was  seen : 
Then  on  the  bank  the  boaster  sat ; 
«  Now  Tortoise !     What  d»ye  think  of  that  ?'» 

A  hungry  Duck,  who  wished  to  sup, 
Jnst  at  that  moment  waddled  up. 
And  ere  his  sieatence  had  its  fill, 
The  Frog  was  quiv'ring  in  her  bill ! 

O  may  I  still  contented  bo 

Wijth  what  kind  heaven  hath  given  mc : 

And  though  I  do  not  seem  so  blest 

As  others,  think  ray  lot  the  best. 

But  more  than  all,  I  will  refrain. 

My  lips  fi-om  mockery  and  disdiun.  ]^r. 
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The  changes  which  we  see  in  the  forms  of  different 
animals,  ore  refemblc  to  one  principle,  the  adaptati< 
of  the  porta  to  their  proper  uses.  We  may,  in  soi 
measure,  consider  the  head  in  animals  as  performiDg 
the  office  of  hands.  The  spine  and  the  head,  while 
they  retain  their  oflices  of  protecting  the  brain  and 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  are  permanent  in  regard  U. 
them,  vary  in  their  processes  or  shapes,  and  in  theii 
relations.  Pursuing  this  idea,  we  shall  be  able  to 
account  fur  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  larger 
iiuadrupeds. 

The  principle  which  will  guide  us  here,  as  it  will, 
indeed,  in  a  more  universal  survey  of  animal  nature, 
is  that  the  or^nilation  varies  with  the  condition  or 
the  ciruumstauces  in  which  the  animals  are  placed, 
that  they  may  feed  and  n)ultii>ly.  If  we  take  into 
consideration  any  of  the  great  functions  on  which 
life  depends,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  apparatus,  or 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  parts,  is  altered  and 
adapted  to  every  changing  circumstance.  Digestion, 
for  example,  is  the  same  in  all  animals ;  but  there  is 
an  interesting  variety  in  (he  organization ;  and  the 
stomach  will  vary  in  its  form,  and  in  the  number  of 
its  cavities,  according  to  the  food  received  by  the 
quadruped,  or  bird,  or  fish,  or  insect;  a  variation 
not  depending  upon  tiie  size  or  form  of  the  animal, 
hut  adapted  purely  to  the  conversion  of  its  particular 
food  into  nourishment.  We  shall  find  the  gizzard  in 
a  fish,  or  in  an  insect,  as  perfect  as  in  a  fowl.  So 
the  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  is  the  same  process 
in  all  living  animals  J  but  the  mode  in  which  respi- 
ration is  performed,  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  apparatus  is  especially  modified  and 
adjusted  to  the  atmosphere  or  to  the  water. 

But  although  the  organs  subservient  to  the  grand 
functions,  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  lungs, 
the  stomach,  be  variously  adapted  to  the  different 
classes  of  animals,  they  change  much  less  than  the 
parts  by  which  animak  are  enabled  to  pursue  their 
prey,  or  to  obtain  their  food. 

Their  extremities,  by  which  they  walk,  or  run,  or 
creep,  or  cling,  muct  vary  infinitely.  And  so  their 
teeth  and  horns,  and  the  position  of  their  head  and 
the  strength  of  their  neck,  exhibit  nearly  as  jnuch 
variety  as  their  extremities ;  because  they,  likewise, 
must  be  adapted  to  their  different  modes  of  obtaining 
food,  or  of  combating  their  enemies. 

When  we  look  upon  the  boar's  head,  we  compre* 
hend  something  of  his  habits  j  and  see  what  must 
be  the  direction  of  his  strength.  He  feeds  by  digging 
tip  roots,  and  the  instruments  by  which  he  does  this, 
are  also,  those  of  his  defence.     The  position  of  the 


tusk  defends  the  eye  in  rushing  through  the  under- 
wood ;  and  the  formation  of  the  spine,  the  remark- 
able ridge  in  which  the  back  part  of  the  scall  rises, 
for  the  attachment  of  powerful  muscles,  all  show  the 
intention,  that  he  shall  drive  onward  with  his  whole 
weight  and  strength,  so  that  he  may  rend  with  his 
tusks  ".  We  now  understand  the  reason  of  the  short- 
ness and  inflexibility  of  the  neck :  because  the  power 
of  the  shoulders  is  directed  to  the  head,  and,  we 
may  say,  to  these  large  tusks.  A  long  and  flexible 
neck  would  have  rendered  these  provisions  useless. 

What  a  complete  contrast,  then,  there  is  between 
this  animal,  and  any  of  the  felfne  tribe;  a  contrast 
of  form  and  motion  at  once  referrible  to  their  spine. 
In  the  tiger  or  leopard,  we  see  the  perfect  fiexibiltty 
of  the  body,  and  a  motion  of  the  spine  almost  ver- 
micular, corresponding  with  the  teeth  and  jaws,  and 
the  free  motion  of  the  paws. 

Sui  Etkiepiau.  wiih 
wbu  a  ronnidable 
the  upper  jiw  is  o( 
hich  tlie  tyjsk  of  ihi: 
u  to  MrcDi^bcD  it 
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Rari  quahtiei  may  sometimes  be  prerogatives  wilhuut 
being  advantages;  and  though  a  needless  ostentation  of 
□ne  s  excellencies  may  be  more  fclorious,  a  modest  canceal- 
mcnt  of  them  is  usuully  more  safe;  and  an  unseasonable 
diacluaure  of  flashes  of  wit,  may  sometimes  do  a  man  no 
other  service,  than  to  direct  big  adversaries  how  tbey  ms)' 
do  him  a  miscliicr. — Boyle. 


Mrs.  Cuapokb  was  asked  how  it  was  she  mis  alirays  so 
early  at  chureh,  "  Because"  said  she,  "  it  is  part  of  my 
religion  not  to  disturb  the  religion  of  others." 

Sir  Williau  Gooch,  governor  of  WiUiamaburg,  walking! 
along  the  street  with  a  friend,  returned  tho  salute  of  a 
negro  servant  wlio  was  passing  by;  "  Isee,"  said  his  friend, 
"you  condescend  to  take  notice  of  a  slave."  '"  Yes"  replied 

lir  William,  "  for  I  cannot  allow  even  a  slave  to  excel  me 

1  good  manners." 
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SKETCHES  OP  THEtHIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 

FART  THE  SECONIK 


lONA;  INSULAR  CHURCHES. 

Early  on  the  25th,  (a.d.  1827,)  we  started  fbr  Staffa  find 
lona.  Partial  gleams  of  sunshine  illuminated  the  bold, 
nigged  head-land  of  Ardnamurchan,  and  were  reflected 
dimly  from  the  distant,  lofty,  and  conical  summits  of  the 
isle  of  Rum.  The  point  of  CalHach,  in  Mull,  was  sheathed 
in  foam,  by  the  waves  of  a  wild  sc^  miugUns  their  hoarse 
uproar  with  the  shrill  cries  of  innumerable  sea-fcwl, 
hovering  around  iU  summit  \%  is  said  that  the  poe| 
CampheU,  who  resided  for  soiQe  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  promontory,  often  aeleoted  U  M  the  seene  of  his  lof^y 
musings,  as  he  listened  to  the  romr  of  the  distant  Corry- 
vreokan,  thai  it  was  the  hlrth-pji^oe  of  the  ^-nU  of  Eriu, 
and  of  much  of  the  ^hosure^  of  Kop.  The  grouping 
of  the  numeroui  ialands.  ofT  lIuU,  U  extremely  pictu- 
resque :  Staffs,  amongst  them,  rearing  its  basaltic  pillars, 
forming  a  long  oanseway,  gradually  lermiuating  in  a  ma- 
jestie  colannade*  crowned  bor  a  green  and  overhanging 
brow.  The  aouthern  front  enelosea  the  oayea  within  its 
triple  bnttreases. 

Beliaire  n«.  lena  reared  its  lonely  fewer  from  tte  boaom 
of  1^  stormy  deep.    The  island  eontains  350  inhabitants, 

5ar|  of  whom  are  oongregated  in  a  village  near  the  church, 
'he  celebrated  ruins  consist  of  a  cathedral,  a  nunnery,  and 
St.  Oran's  chapel.  The  cathedral  is  small  and  eruotfimn ; 
the  height  oi  the  tower  ia  only  70  leef ;  its  architeoture  is 
rude  and  inelegant.  On  the  north  aide  ot  the  altar  is  the 
tomb  of  Abbot  Uacilunnon,  wha  died  in  A.n.  1500»  and 
is  repreaented  in  a  recumbent  position.  Of  the  nunnery, 
the  remains  are  scantv,  St.  Oran  s  chapel  contains  some 
tombs,  wA  is  surrounded  by  the  principal  remaining  monu- 
ments, unlhrtunatelT,  much  demced  by  weather  and  the 
footsteps  of  yisiterf.  )n  this  hallowed  cemetery,  this  conven- 
tional asylum  of  the  dead,  which  religion  or  superstition 
hapf^y  respected*  eren  amid  the  ftuy  of  perpetual  warfare, 
repoae,  accerding  to  dubious  tradition,  the  bones  of  upwards 
of  forty  SMtisi^  besides  French,  Irish,  and  Norwegian 
kings ;  and  of  many  lords  of  the  isles,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
chieftains ;  some  ef  wbMpA  are  represented  m  fhtt  armour, 
crosft-leggeds  with  their  hunting-does  at  their  foot ;  and 
Bome»  the  MacdoAalda^  a  clan  ef  Norwegian  origin,  indi- 
cated bty  their  appreydriate  annoria)  hMurmg»  the  warlike 
galley. 

An  instance  ef  the  ^eoriieatie^  of  tmdiftk»»  ne  less  than 
of  this  practice  of  bnrying  their  ikvowrite  animals,  the  com- 
panions of  their  spoi^  with  the  de^  was  meatmed 
to  me  by  the  minister  of  Glenelg*  who  wa^  present  at  the 
opening  of  one  of  two  mounds,  in  that  parish,  on  the 
shoffe  of  the  Soiiffkd.  oppoaite  t»  ^y»  saiq|M)sed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  twe  gian^  who.  could  leap  across  the 
Sonn4  buried  together  with  those  of  their  hunting  do^s. 
At  some  depth  was  fwmd  a  large  4at  stone,  covering 
many  small  bones*  which  provei^  on  examination,  to  be 
those  of  dogs,  deposited  on  a  bedding  consisting  of  several 
layers  of  earti^  covering  a  ||at  black  stone,  resting  upon  a 
stratum^  of  the  ftnest  gravel,  resembling  gold-dust,  four 
inches  in  thickness ;  and.  underneath,  em^erged  two  large 
hones,  one  of  the  jaw,  the  teeth  of  which  were  perfect,  and 
the  o^r  of  the  arm*  A  boy,  struck  with  the  size  of  the 
jaw-bone,  clapped  it  Ibrthwith  on  the  chaps  of  the  Attest 
man  ugt  the  parist^  which  U  flurly  encased.  Awe  had 
mingled  much  with  the  curiosi^  which  had  tempted  these 
people  to  violate  the  saiabctUAry  df  the  dead ;  ^md  a  t|iunder- 
storm  happenings  sa  ia  invariably  stated  to  be  the  case  on 
such  oceasionti,  a|  the  moment  of  the  saerilegiouu^  joke, 
preserved  th»  other  tongkb  from  similar  pio&nation*. 

The  present  ouned  structures  of  lona  were  erected  by 
their  Romish  possessors,  who  hsld  them  till  the  Refeima- 
tion,  at  which  period  they  ^  not  escape  the  destroying 
edicts  of  the  Presbyterian  sgfmxk. 

The  destruction  of  churolii^Sf  and  the  spoluatkyn  of  ehiBfch 
property,  at  the  period  of  th^  Relbrmation  m  Sfcotland,  were 
carried  to  a  great  extent;  «nd  the  QighWdft  and  Islands 
have  beeDv  eonaecijaeikt^,  very  inade<|iiiiate]^  su^^^ed  with 

•  The  pmeisBe.allii<M  te^  leminiib  ns  eC  tl^  anpe^tjuim  el^  the 
''     InoiaiifdeaciiM^b^  the  poet: 

"  Who  thioJbk  a^MMed  to  us  fcpMl  Ajt 

His  ftdthnil  dog  shaH-  bear  him  company." 


spiritual  instruction.  Dr.  Macculloch  calculates,  on  the 
colleotive  authority  of  old  writer^,  that  the  Yteateni  Isles 
alone  contained  no  less  than  300  churches  and  chapels  in 
the  Romish  age.  Of  these,  many  were  merely  ceHa,  or 
occasional  stations  for  divine  service,  and  to  many  of  tbem, 
probably,  no  priest  was  appointed.  Their  erection  must 
be  attributed  to  the  piety  or  the  superstition  of  the  chiefs 
and  people,  no  leas  than  to  the  influence  of  the  priesthood. 

These  remnants  of  Romish  seal  occupy  the  site  of  more 
ancient  monuments  of  the  apostolic  piety  and  zeal  of  their 
founder  St  Columba,  who  came  to  Britain,  to  preach  the 
Qospel  te  the  northern  Picts,  in  the  year  565.  This 
eminent  missionary  held  Christianitv.  uncorrupted  by  mary 
errors  which  subsequently  injected  it,  and  instituted  tie 
order  of  the  Culdees,  who  maintained  their  ground  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  against  the  usurpations  of  tho 
Romish  See  till  the  fourteenth  century,  wnen  they  were 
suppressed.  St.  Columba  was  superseded  by  St.  Andrew, 
as  patron  saint  of  Scotland,  on  the  transfer  oi  the  primacy 
from  Dunkeld  to  St  Andrew*8. 

Stripped  of  all  that  is  fabulous  or  uncertain,  the  teal 
history  of  lona,  a  sanctuary  erected  in  a  dark  age,  on  the 
lonely  beach  of  a  remote  island,  amid  tribes  of  pirates  and 
freebooters,  must  inspire  a  solemn  and  grateful  recognition 
of  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  overriding 
influence  of  Divine  Providence,  m  employiog  even  the 
superstition  of  mankind  in  protecting  and  peipetuating  its 
ascendancy,  till  purified  hy  reformation,  it  shines  forUi, 
amid  surrounding  gloom,  in  its  pristine  light  and  lustre. 

In  Johnson's  powerihl  and  acute  understandinff,  the 
caustic  shrewdness  of  the  critic  too  often  prevailea  o%'er 
his  poetical  foelinga ;  yet  of  his  susceptibilHy  to  the  poetry, 
no  less  than  to  t&  charity  of  that  religion  wh^  he  loved 
and  venerated,  as  essential  to  the  peace,  the  dignity,  and 
hairiness  of  mankind,  the  immortal  passage  whidi  records 
the  emotions  excited  in  his  breast,  by  the  prospect  of  lona, 
aifords  unquestionable  proof. 

'*  We  were  now  treadinff  that  illustrious  idan^  which  was 
once  the  luminary  of  me  Caledonian  regions,  whence 
savaee  dans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  heneftts  of 
knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the 
mind  frtnn  all  local  emotion  would  be  impoesiblew  if  it  were 
endeavoured*  and  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible 
Whatever  withydrawa  us  from  the  power  ef  our  senses; 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  Iblure,  predo- 
minate oyer  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thlnkinjg  beinek  Far  from  me,  and  fit>m  my  friends,  be 
auoh  frisid  phlosqphy,  as  may  conduct  us,  moifferent  and 
unmove<^  ^^^r  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  litUe  to  be 
envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the 
plaint  of  Maratnon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warm 
among  the  ruins  of  lona." 

Yet  it  was  not  till  the  present  day,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  lona  fully  enjoyed  the  oenefits  of  the  GospeL  When  a 
modem  missionaiy,  Legh  Richmond,  visited  the  island. 
Divine  service  was  performed  in  it  only  four  times  in  the 
year.  Mr.  Richmond  repeatedly  addressed  these  idanders : 
and  his  account  of  his  visit  to  them,  is  one  of  tiie  most 
interesting  productions  of  his  wellrknown  pen.  A  parlia- 
mentary church  has  been  since  erected,  and  a  minister 
appointed  tathe  island. 

Religion  and  civilization  usually  keep  pace  together. 
The  people  of  lona,  almost  unprovided  with  r^gious 
instruction  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  were 
pointed  out  as  in  the  lowest  stage  of  improvement  It  is 
one  of  the  islands  in  which  the  old-fashioned  hand-mill, 
called  the  quern,  was  last  used;  a  pair  of  stones^  rubbed  by 
two  persons*  identical  with  tiiat  employed  in  Eastern 
countries,  according  to  the  Scriptural  description :  **  Two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,**  and,  doubtless, 
derived  by  the  Hebrideans  firom  their  Eastern  ancestors. 

Legh  Richmond  says,  when  desirous  of  rewarding  the 
children  of  the  school  with  a  public  entertainment,  that 
*'  the  best  sheep  to  be  found  in  the  island,  was  pi^rehased 
for  the  vaist  sum  of  six-shillings.  But  a  difilculty  arose  on 
the  occasion ;.  there  was^fiiel  to  roast  the  creature,  but  the 
whole  domain  could  not  supply  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  its  dissection.    Xha  chifiKen  assembled  oa  the  shore. 
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and  picked  up  sbellBi  to  answer  the  purpose  of  knives 
and  »rks/* 

Of  the  want  of  surgical  assistance,  we  witnessed  a 
melancholy  proof.  The  schoolmaster,  our  guide,  anxiously 
inquired  of  us  when  we  landed,  whether  a  professional 
man  was  of  our  party,  and  soon  conducted  us  to  a  cottage, 
where  a  poor  fisherman  displayed  an  arm  dreadfully  swollen, 
in  consequence  of  the  prick  of  the  fin  of  a  gurnet ;  the 
scrofulous  and  inflammatory  state  of  the  hlood  of  the 
Hebrideans  produced  by  their  scanty  or  fish  diet,  not 
unfrequently  occasioainff  death  upon  the  slightest  injuries. 
This  poor  fellow  suffered  subsequently  amputation  of  the 
finger,  but  whether  his  life  was  nresenred,  we  did  not  hear. 
The  party  firom  the  steam-yessel  fUmished  medicines,  and 
subscribed  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon  ftom 
Tobermory. 

Nor  has  learning  lagged  behind,  in  investigating  the 
antiquities  and  preserving  the  ruins  of  lona.  An  Tana 
Club  has  since  (1833)  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  islaiid^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  the  proprietor, 
and  the  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  who 
himself  attended  the  meeting,  * 

STAFPA, 

On  retcffning  from  Iona«  we  landed  at  a  small  cave  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Staffa,  where  the  baaaltio  causeway  com- 
mences. It  is  very  broad,  of  unequal  heishtt  sloping  like 
a  glacis  fit)m  the  water  to  the  base  of  the  higher  columns. 
The  dimensions  of  the  caves  it  will  be  unnecessair  to 
detafl.  The  largest  can  be  explored  in  fine  weather  by  a 
boat.  The  sea  was  now  boisterous,  and  wc  could  penetrate 
into  its  recesses  only  by  means  of  a  narrow  ana  broken 
ledge,  which  raised  us  above  the  water.  And  in  the 
interval  of  the  waves  which  burst  in,  rushing  to  the 
farthest  extremity,  deafening  us  with  their  uproar*  and 
hurling  aloft  a  volume  of  spray«  and  flakes  of  foam,  we 
could  admire,  in  mute  astonishment,  the  beautiful  sym- 
metry of  this  wondrous  pile,  resembling,  yet  surpassing 
the  imitative  efforts  of  man :  the  regular  arrangement  of 
its  massy  columns ;  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  tints 
which  adorn  them,  more- brilliant  than  the  hues  which  the 
painted  panes  of  the  window  of  a  Gothic  church  shower 
on  its  clustered  pillars;  the  dark  shadows  afforded  by 
the  intermediate  recesses;  the  sombre  grandeur  of  the 
ponderous  roof,  and  the  smo9th  pavement  which  the  sea 
suppliee,  when  tranquil,  to  the  stately  temple.  To  bonow 
the  language  of  the  poet  :^< 

Here  as  to  ibamc  the  tenples  deek^ 

fiy  tkiJl  of  earthly  architect, 

Nature  henelf,  it  aeem'd,  would  raise 

A  minster  to  her  Maker's  praise ! 

Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 

Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bead; 

Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 

That  mishty  surge  that  ebba  and  swells. 

And  still,  between  each  awful  pause,  . 

From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws. 

.n  varied  tone  prolona'd  oo  high. 

That  mocks  the  organs  melody.^ 

Nor  does  its  entrance  front  in  vain 

To  old  lona's  holy  fttne. 

That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say 

"  Well  hMt  thou  done,  frail  child  of  clay  I 

Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine, 

Task*d  high  and  hard— but  witness  mine !" 

Lord  of  the  hU$. 

And  motU  fully  did  the  different  emotioBs  evinced  by  the 
visiters  at  the  prospect  of  the  one  and  of  the  olher  of  tiiese 
kindred  structures  justify  thia  vaunt,  poeticatty  imputed  to 
Nature.  The  party  who  had  run  riot  over  the  ruins  of 
lona  exulting  in  loud  mirth  over  the  credulity  of  the  cice- 
rone, were  now  fairly  awed  into  ailent  wonder  by  indications 
of  the  presence  of  superior  povwer  which  no  scepticism  could 
dispute.  One  aged  man  of  our  number,  of  clerical  appear- 
ance, having  doffed  ya  hat,  stood  resting  against  a  pillar, 
whilst  his  uplifted  eyes  and  the  motion  of  his  lips  indicated 
the  feelings  whiefa^  more  or  lees,  actuated  all  present 

MULL.  * 

On  onrrettnn  from  Staffk,  a  boat  pushed  ont  from  the  Bay 
of  Quinish,  in  MuH,  and  soon  introduced  us  to  the  hos- 
pitaKty  of  a  neighbouring  mansion.  The  road  hence  to 
Tobermory,  was  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  this  large 
island,  some  ^fference  among  the  proprietors  preventing 
the  formation  of  the  Parliamentarv  roads,  which  have 
extended  to  the  farthest  limit  of  the  remoter  island  of 
8ky.    A  lady  living  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island, 


when  she  visits  her  distant  friends,  is  conveyed  by  eight 
Highlanders,  on  a  litter. 

Ballachroy  affords  a  pleasing  specimen  of  a  Highland 
village :  it  consists  of  a  single  street,  composed  of  neat 
but  small  houses:  a  good  school-house,  a  public-house, 
and  the  church  rising  on  an  adjacent  eminence.  To  each 
house  is  attached  a  small  piece  of  ground,  called  a  croft 
on  which  vegetables  are  raised  for  Uie  use  of  the  family 
and  hence  the  tenant  is  called  a  crofter.  The  numerous 
liltle  patches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  belong- 
ing to  these  people,  and  the  herd  of  cows,  each  keeping 
one  or  two,  ranging  the  adjoining  hill  under  the  charge  of 
a  single  lad,  awaken  the  pleasing  conviction  of  independ- 
ence and  comfort.  .  Happily  for  England,  its  landed  pro- 
prietors are  now  oradually  adopting  the  excellent  plan  of 
allowing  small  allotments  of  land  to  their  cottagers,  the 
benefits  of  which  will  prove  incalculable. 

On  the  desolate  brow  of  a  steep  ridge  beyond  Ballachroy, 
we  passed  a  small  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  dozen  cottages, 
called  Siberia,  On  asking  one  of  the  inhabitants  where- 
fore thev  chose  so  dreary  a  situation  for  their  abode,  he 
replied,  looking  archly,  "  Coll  knows  the  reason  very  well.'* 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  place  to  which  the  Laird  of  Coll 
banished  his  neople  from  that  Island,  when  guilty  of 
smuggling,  ana  other  crimes  dese^inff  exile.  They  had 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  this  punishment,  or  to  fly  the 
country :  a  proof  of^  the  pactical  continuance,  under  the 
control  of  law,  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  of  the  chiefs, 
which  were  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1 748.  Dr. 
Johnson  adverts  to  It.  "Many  of  the  smaller  islands 
have  no  legal  of&cers  within  them.  I  once  asked,  if  a 
crime  should  be  committed,  by  what  authority  the  offender 
could  be  seized,  and  was  told  that  the  Laird  would  exert 
his  right ;  a  right  which  he  must  now  usurp,  but  which 
merely  necessity  must  vindicate,  and  which  is,  tlicrefore, 
yet  exercised  in  lower  degrees  by  some  of  the  proprietors, 
when  legal  process  cannot  be  obtained.*' 

The  present  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Scotland  (1827),  is 
exercised  in  the  first  instance  by  the  sheriff-depute  *,  or 
deputy-sheriff,  in  each  county,  a  salaried  officer,  holding  of 
the  king  as  sheriff  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  his  delegates, 
the  sheriff*s-substitutes ;  some  of  whom,  usually  tacksmen, 
or  persons  holding  farms  on  lease,  are  appointed  in  the 
islands.  In  some  of  the  islands,  as  for  instance  in  Jura 
and  Colonsay,  the  proprietor  of  the  island  acts,  in  virtue  of 
a  commission  from  the  lord  lieutenant,  as  magistrate. 

Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  **  where  the  chiefs  were  men 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  convenience  of  a  domestic 
judicature  was  great*'  That  the  present  Laird  of  Coll 
has  exemplified,  in  his  administration  of  local  justice,  tlie 
truth  of  this  observation,  may  be  fuUy  inferred  from  the 
testimony  still  borne  to  his  conduct,  by  the  numbers  who 
atill  resort  to  him  to  submit  their  differences  to  his  arbitm- 
tton.  He  is  younger  brother  of  the  amiable  companion  of 
Dr.  Johnson*  who  was  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Mull  ere  the 
pages  commemorating  his  virtues  were  committed  to  the 
press.  The  influence  of  a  resident  landlord  in  these 
regions*  when  steadily  and  beneficially  exerted,  is  un- 
botmded.  Independently  of  the  power  which  he  enjoys  as 
lord  of  the  soil,  without  rivalry  or  counteraction,  he  is 
regarded  with  a  portion  of  that  homage  which  the  chiefs, 
i»  times  not  beyond  the  memory  of  living  man,  received 
from  their  clansmen. 

We  passed  the  head  of  Loch  Frisa,  and  viewed  from  its 
shore  the  lofty  summit  of  Ben  More.  Moll  is,  with  the 
exception  of  some  patches  of  arable  land,  a  vast  moor. 
Near  Tobermory  is  a  sequestered  scene,  of  much  beauty, 
recalling  to  the  Italian  traveller  the  recollection  of  Term. 
Sacheverel,  150  years  ago,  was  struck  with  its  resemblance 
to  Italian  scenery.  A  lake  is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  covered  with  oak,  interspersed  with  torrents,  forming 
picturesque  cascades.  On  its  bank  stands  Coll  castle,  a 
commodious  mansion,  erected  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Maclean, 
on  land  once  confisoated,  but  repurchased.  l*he  Macleans 
have  suffered  by  every  quarrel  since  the  conquest  of 
Cromwell. 

On  Sunday  we  attended  Divine  service,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Ballachroy.  The  dress  and  general  appearance 
of  the  congregation  were  highly  respectable.  The  minister 
officiated  in  the  Gaelic  language';  but  another,  who  was  of 
our  party,  supplied  afterwards  a  service  in  the  English; 
and  the  congregation,  though  the  greater  part  understood 
not  the  language,  remained  till  its  conclusion.    English 


He  is  now  called  sheriff. 
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tntvellera  wre  frequentlv  indebted  to  the  courtesy  uid  Und- 
neu  of  Uie  misuten  of  the  Soottiih  kirk,  in  penomiing  an 
additional  *ervice  almoBt  ezalUBivelj  for  their  benefit. 

The  laree  parish  in  which  Ballschioy  ii  situated,  contains 
four  preaching  stations,  one  of  which  is  the  above-mentiiined 
kirk.  A  preaching  station  bv  no  means  implies  a  church 
or  chapel :  at  tiie  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  only  structure 
ft>r  tho  celebration  of  Divine  '   "    " ' 


At  Tobermory  m  bam  is  emjdoyed  for  the  purpose ;  but  a 

Krliamentary  church  will  be  erected  here.  This  pariah  is 
'  better  supplied  with  ministers  than  many  in  these 
regions.  Besides  the  incumbent  there  are  two  miationatiei. 
The  o£Bce,  and  even  the  designation  of  curate,  is  oSeniive 
to  the  Scottish  church;  and  in  order  to  combines  the 
adequate  proviMon  of  spiritual  superintendence  with  eccle- 
siastical  aiscipline,  when  the  extent  of  a  parish  lequirei 
more  than  one  pastor,  a  portion  of  it  is  detached  and  con- 
fided to  thecareof  amiissionary.who  is  wholly  independent 
of  the  parochial  minister,  but  enjoys  no  oorporats  jurisdic- 
tion, being  inadmissible  to  the  presbytery,  or  other  eooleii- 
astic  courts,  though  subject  to  its  authority*.  Of  the 
missionaries  thus  employed,  twenty-eight  depend  on  the 
commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  for  managing  the 
Koyal  Bounty,  and  ei^ht  on  the  Society  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  in  Bdinburgh.  The  number  still 
falls  far  short  of  that  which  the  country  requires.  And 
there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  the  Highlands  or  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  part  of  which,  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  greater  part,  is  not  virtually  extra-parochial.  The 
combined  efforts  of  societies  and  of  government ;  the  legis- 
lative augmentation  of  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Scottish  church,  to  £I50  per  annum,  when  not  amonnting 
to  that  sum ;  and  the  parliamentary  grant  tor  the  erection 
of  the  forty  churches  and  manses,  have  very  imperfectly 
suj^lied  ttu  great  deficiency  in  the  provision  of  the  Churcn 
Establishment,  impoveriahed  at  the  Reformation.  Previously 
to  thia  period,  Hull  was  divided  into  seven  parishes :  their 
number  is  now  reduced  to  three.  Nor  ha»  the  unoccupied 
ground  been  cultivated  by  Dissenting  Sects:  the  people 
are  too  poor  to  support  their  ministers.  The  Secederi, 
whose  numbers  amount  to  a  third  of  the  population  in  the 
Xowlands,  and  wealthier  parts  of  Scotland,  ftimish  only 
three  ministers  who  preach  Qaetic,  and  have  not  a  single 
place  of  worshii>  in  the  large  shire  of  Sutherland.  There 
are  some  Baptists,  Indepradents,  and  Haldanites  in  the 

*  The  ecelesis^csl  jnrisdictioD  in  Scotlsad  ii  T«ted  in  the  prts- 
hytCTTf  composed  of  the  minalen  and  iodic  of  Ih«  eUen  o(  s  lew 
adjoiniDg  pariibea  ;  in  a  lynod,  which  compriMa  Hvaral  prcsbrte- 
ne*.  ud  u  compoMd  or  mmiitera  ind  elden.  elected  br  the  prM- 
Tilterie«;  «nd  of  ihe  General  ABsmbly,  Bimilarly  constituted,  io 
Which  Iho  vldmate  appellative  jurisdiction  is  vwed. 


islands;  andiBtomaputstheCathoUcsiiredominate.  But 
of  these  different  aeots  hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  visionary,  unphiktaophical,  and  erroneous 
notion  of  those  who  ima^ne  that  the  ordinances  of  religion 
can  be  generally  maintained  in  a  country  without  a  Church 
Eitablisnment,  may  he  brought  to  the  test  even  within  the 
precincts  of  the  British  Isles.  This  dangerous  opinion  is 
an  inforence  from  the  success  of  ministers  depending  oti 


those  rural  and  poor  parts  of  the  country,  which,  whilst 
dwelling  in  the  hot-beds  of  spiritual  instruction,  we   are 


OiT  the  SOtb,  VB  made  an  excursion  in  a  yacht;  an 
excellent  entter  of  thirty  tons,  built  in  Coll.  of  materials 
fiimiahed  by  the  island,  •'.  e.  by  the  wrecks  of  vessels.  A 
shoal  of  whales,  and  a  wreck,  contribute  no  little  to  the 
slender  stock  of  insular  wealth.  It  is  not  insinuated  that 
the  islanders  are,  in  the  cidinaiy  sense  of  the  word, 
wreekeri .-  they  invariably  resist  the  imputation,  and 
transfer  it  to  their  more  northern  neighbours: — Orknwand 
Shetland  serving  as  Mapegcata  to  the  Western  Isles. 
Excepting  tome  lare  instanoea  of  eriminal  neglect  towards 
those  whom  misfortune  has  cast  upon  their  aoaata.tbe  natives 
of  all  these  islands  have  treated  ttiem  with  bospitaliu ;  and 
the  charge  would  ha  more  satislWctoTilv  repelled  by  a 
genera]  £nual,  than  bv  a  vindication  of  Umnadves  at  the 
expense  ofth^  neighbours. 

We  passed  the  formidable  (h>nt  of  Ardnamurdiait.  and 
the  ruined  castle,  TMm,  a  strong-hold  of  the  Macdonalds. 
in  the  Bay  of  Uoidart,  shaping  our  oourse  to  Arisaig.  On 
our  left  lay  the  *mall  ilia, — Uuek,  low  and  fiat;  Bgg, 
rearing  its  Scuir,  a  lof^  porphvritio  tower;  Rum  u^ 
Canna  in  perspective ;  ana  the  Coolin  hills  of  Sky  bounding 
the  horiion.  Two  whales  gratified  us  by  their  gambols: 
one  closely  chasing  a  shoal  of  fish,  heaving  his  hack  aboiw 
the  water,  and  pouring  forth  horn  hit  nostrils  a  fountain 
of  brine,  around  which  swarmed  flocks  of  soa-fovl.  em- 
ployed in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  game. 

The  proper  season  for  Iritnessing  the  splendid  exhi- 
bition of  sea-fowl  which  the  northern  coasts  of  Scotland 
afford,  is  June,  when  rock,  air,  and  water,  teem  with 
myriads  of  those  delighted  b^ngs,  glittering  in  ran-abine. 
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ot'  gemttiiiig  the  douds ;  and  the  ear  is  deafened  bjr  the 
loud  and  discordant  choros  in  which  they  celebrate,  uncon- 
sciously but  unequivocally,  the  beneficence  of  their  Creator. 

The  Bay  of  Arisaig  is  deep,  but  its  entrance  is  narrow, 
And  obstructed  by  ro^  and  islets.  We  luided  for  a  legal 
purpose.  One  of  our  party  was  a  writer  to  the  signet  and 
notary  pubUo,  and  proceeded  to  institute  two  vtfeqffinenU^ 
i.  e.  to  take  possession  virtually  of  the  fee  simple  of  the 
estate  of  a  laird.  The  ceremony  was  simple,  indicating 
its  origin  in  ruder  times,  and  partaking,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  general  character  of  the  laws  of  Scotland  relating  to 
property,  which  are  strictly  feudal.  The  officer  in  question 
took  his  station  on  a  small  knoll :  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
cutter  represented  the  attorney  of  the  person  infeoft,  and 
received  firom  the  hands  of  the  other,  who  acted  as  baillie 
for  the  proprietor,  a  tuft  of  grass  and  a  shilling,  repeating 
after  the  notary  public  the  words  of  the  usual  formulary. 
The  transaction  required  two  witnesses,  whom  our  party 
furnished,  and  who  signed  their  names  to  each  page  of  the 
instrument,  which  narrated,  what  had  taken  place.  • 

Rum  was  our  next  point;  and  we  had  rounded  Egg, 
and  already  beheld  the  magnificent  precipices  of  that 
mountainous  island,  overhanging  us  in  sombre  majesty, 
when  the  wind,  which  had  been  gathering,  burst  from  all 
its  peaks  and  gullies,  and,  damaging  our  rigging,  drove  us 
back  on  Egg,  and  restored  us,  about  dusk,  to  our  anchoring- 
place  in  the  Bay  of  Arisaig.  We  soon  espied  a  boat  pushing 
forth  gallantly  towards  us ;  and  one  of  the  rowers,  evidently 
above  the  rank  of  a  fisherman,  invited  us  to  come  ashore, 
promising  us  hearty  hospitality ;  and,  on  landing,  we  per- 
ceived, indistinctly,  the  form  of  a  person  wrapped  in  a 
Highland .  plaid,  who  acknowledged  our  approach  by  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head,  and  led  us  through  a  ravine 
to  a  house  about  a  mile  distant,  where  we  were  mtroduced, 
dripping  with  wet,  into  a  room,  illuminated  by  a  blazing 
fire,  containing  a  large  table  covered  with  tea  ai^d  divers 
viands,  and  surrounded  by  a  femily  who  welcomed  us  with 
genuine  hospitality,  as  expected  guests  to  bed  and  board. 
The  sudden  and  unexpected  transition  from  a  stormy  sea 
to  comfort,  good  cheer,  and  cordial  welcome,  enabled  us  to 
realize,  in  some  degree,  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  obser- 
vations on  the  origin  of  romantic  feelings  sug^sted  by 
similar  circumstances.  The  proprietor  had  notice  of  our 
visit  to  the  coast  in  the  morning,  and,  from  the  promontory 
above  his  house,  traced  our  vessel  till  the  necessity  of  its 
return  became  obvious ;  when  he  immediatelv  made  ready 
for  our  reception.  He  and  bis  ancestors  nad  occupied 
this  house  during  200  years.  Wind-bound,  we  enjoyed  his 
kindness  during  three  temnestuous  days. 

The  Bay  of  Arisaig  is  a  favorite  resort  of  seals :  they  are 
constantly  seen  basking  on  the  island,  and  scuttle  into  the 
sea  when  alarmed.  The  seal  often  follows  a  boat,  rearing 
its  head,  resemUing  that  of  a  bull-dog,  but  more  hideous, 
above  the  water.  Ine  Highlanders  attribute  this  habit  of 
the  animal  to  its  love  of  music. 

Rude  Heiflkar't  seal,  thro'  farces  dark, 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel^  bark. 

Lord  of  th$  Ulet 

But  we  had  no  music  for  the  entertainment  of  our  pursuers 
but  that  of  a  rifle^  which  was  successfid  in  one  instance. 
The  animal  shot  sunk,  and  floated  afterwards  ashore.  The 
natives  attribute  their  frequent  disappointment,  in  not 
securing  the  wounded  seal,  to  his  detennination  to  deprive 
bis  destroyer  of  his  prize ;  securing  himself  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  by  a  network  of  sesrweed.  The  price  of  the  skin 
varies  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  shillings.  The  public- 
house,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  contains  a  large  assortment, 
for  sale,  of  the  skins  of  seals,  wild-cats,  pole-cats,  and 
otters.  The  wild-cats  are  very  numerous  and  destructive  in 
Scotland;  sometimes  growing  to  double  the  size  of  the 
common  cat,  and  invariably  of  grey  colour. 

The  cottaige  of  Arisaig,  the  residence  of  Clanronald, 
chief  of  one  of  the  clans  of  Macdonald,  is  situated  about  a 
mile  fipom  the  head  of  the  bay,  commanding  a  pleasing 
prospect  of  a  broad  valley,  laid  out  in  plantations  or  pasture ; 
surrounding  a  smaU  and  picturesc^ue  loch,  enclosed  by  a 
range  of  copse-covered  hills,  embracm^  the  bay  in  its  semi- 
caxeular  sweep.  Lord  Maodonald  is  chief  of  another  branch 
of  the  Macdonalds ;  and  the  precedence  of  these  two  repre- 
sentatives of  potentates,  once  exercising  almost  regal  sway, 
is  matter  of  dispute  among  genealogists.  Six  Walter  Sbott 
assigns  it  to  Clamonald. 

Clanronald  succeeded  to  an  estate  comprehending  a 
Umtarj  on  thie  mainland,  bozdering  on  tao  CQWUry  qf 


Maodonell  of  Glengarry,  the  isles  6f  Egg,  Muck,  and 
Canna,  together  wiui  South  Uist  and  fienbeculi^  in  the 
Long  Island ;  but  much  of  it  was  now  on  sale. 

The  maritime  proprietors  in  Scotland  have  suffered 
material  loss  from  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  kelp. 
This  alkaline  sea-weed,  the  use  of  which  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate^lass  and  soap,  was  unknown  till  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  has  proved,  till  within 
a  few  years,  a  fertile  source  of  wealth.  Some  proprietors 
have  raised  as  much  as  1300  tons  in  a  single  year.  The 
price  of  the  ton,  formerly  amounting  to  island  20/.,  has 
declined  to  4/.  and  5/. :  and,  except  in  some  few  instances, 
the  manufacture  of  kelp  is  unprofitable.  The  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  Spanish  barilla,  and  the  subsequent  discovery 
of  an  artificial  salt,  have  provided  the  market  with  a 
cheaper  substitute.  Of  the  tenures  in  the  remote  island  of 
Scotland  adverted  to,  of  the  produce  of  the  kelp,  and  of 
the  burden  which  the  support  of  the  popuhition  employed 
in  it  has  entailed  on  the  proprietor,  tne  following  extract 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hunter,  published  in  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Emigration  Committee^  presents  a  brief 
account.  "The  islands  of  South  Uist  and  fienbecula, 
contain  a  population  of  about  6000.  There  are  489  small 
tenants  or  crofters,  who  pay  rents  from  1/.  to  21/.,  averaging 
6/.  1 7s.  Ad. ;  fourteen  large  tenants,  who  pay  rents  from 
32/.  to  400/.:  there  is  one  more  who  pays  400/.:  these 
average  86/.  15«.  Under  these  fourteen  large  tenants,  there 
are  207  sub- tenants.  .  There  are  annually  manufactured 
about  1200  tons  of  kelp  on  Clanronald*s  estate  at  Uist. 
The  kelp  does  not  belong  to  the  tenants,  as  in  Uie  Duke  of 
Argyle*s  case,  for  the  manu&cturing  of  which,  they  receive 
from  50«.  to  60«.  per  ton,  which  as  nearly  as  possible  dis- 
charges their  rent.  On  this  estate,  about  one-third  of  the 
popiilation  possess  no  lands.  To  keep  Uiese  people  alive, 
Clanronald  expended,  in  1812,  3353/.  7«.  in  purchasing 
meal  for  their  consumption;  in  1815,  111/.  lU.  3</.;  in 
1816, 242/.  8«.d</.;  in  1817,  4567/.;  in  1818, 1136/.  19«.  8t/. 
The  kelp  belonged  to  him  as  proprietor,  but  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  rental  to  the  extent  of  these  grants.'* 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  small  tenants,  or  crofters,  are 
usually  tenants  at  will :  but  the  large  fiurmers  in  general 
hold  leases  of  nineteen  years.  The  fkrms  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, have  been  much  transmitted  in  hereditary 
descent :  the  business  of  the  country  and  of  the  police  is 
conducted  by  the  higher  tacksmen  and  farmers. 

The  numbers  stated  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  failure  of  the  kelp-manufacture,  in  a  memorial  pre- 
pared at  Edinburgh,  in  the  be^ning  of  1828,  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  western  maritime  estates,  amounted  to 
50,000.  The  disposal  of  the  superfluous  population  will 
be  considered,  when  the  question  of  emigration  from  these 
renons  engages  more  particularly  our  attention. 

!Kear  the  hamlet  of  Arisais,  stands  a  neat  church 
between  ]two  well-built  houses,  which  might  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  manse  and  the  school-house.  And  such 
they  are :  the  former  occupied  by  a  Protestant  missionary. 
The  church,  however,  proved  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  The  proprietor,  who  erected  it,  offered  the  lease  to 
the  kirk  in  the  first  instance,  and,  on  its  being  declined,  to 
the  present  occupant  On  a  neighbouring  hill  remain  the 
four  walls  of  the  ruined  parish-church.  A  Catholic  gen- 
tleman of  our  party  referred  its  demolition  to  the  era 
"  when  John  Knox  set  about  harrying  the  rooks.**  This 
act,  contrasted  wiUi  the  immense  predominance  of  the 
Catholics,  who  compose  19*20ths  of  the  entire  population 
in  this  neighbourhood,  brings  to  mind  the  well-known  story 
of  the  old  woman,  who  set  fire  to  her  house  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  Uie  rats:  the  house  was  burned;  but  the 
rats  escaped.  It  must  be  recollected,  in  justification  of 
Knox,  that  the  destruction  of  churches,  though  attributable 
in  part  to  the  violence  of  his  discourses,  was  contrary  to 
his  wishes,  and  that  he  struggled  perpetually  to  secure  the 
adequate  endowment  of  the  churchy  in  opposition  to  the 
cupidity  of  ^e  lay  reformers. 

The  state  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  is  a  subject  of  much  interest. 

The  natives  of  these  rmons  were  swayed  by  other  im- 
pulses than  those  which  affected  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
m  general,  in  which,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  simultaneously  deserted  by  their 
flocks.  And  the  Romish  religion  is  still  professed  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  them,  intermingled  with  the 
Protestants,  in  a  smgularly  chequered  manner.  They 
abound  principally  in  InvemesiPshire :  constituting  in 
Arisaig,  whi^  may  be  oonsiderod  the  central  station  of 
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ihoir  fkitht  in  Mo{dart»  KnoTdarl»  and  the  neighbouring 
itUnd  of  Bgff,  5-6ths  of  tne  population;  in  Glenelg, 
beyond  Knovoart,  about  one-half:  diminiihing  in  the 
distrieti  of  Kintail,  Loch  AUh,  and  Applecross,  in  Ross- 
shin,  till  they  disappear  on  tiie  borders  of  Cromarty  and 
Sutherlandshire.  They  abound  in  Glengarry,  in  the 
country  of  Lovat ;  and  mrtfaer  eastward,  are  still  numerous 
on  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  which  lies  in 
the  shires  of  Murray  and  Banff. 

In  the  islands  of  Rum  and  Muck,  on  either  side  of  Egg, 
Protestantism  is  universal;  in  Canna,  popery  predominates; 
in  the  large  island  of  Sky,  Protestantism  exclusively.  In 
the  Long  Island,  popery  prevails  in  Barra,  Benbecula,  and 
South  ifist,  and  has  extended  partially  into  Ncnrth  XJist ; 
whilst  in  Harris  and  Lewis,  the  northern  islands  of  this 
c^ain,  tiie  people  are  all  Protestants.  The  Southern 
Hebrides  and  Highlands  contain  very  few  Catholics. 

The  Catholics  have,  hitherto,  maintained  two  establish- 
ments, one  in  Aberdeenshife,  and  one  in  the  island  of 
Lismore,  at  tiie  entrance  of  the  Caledonian  canal.  But  the 
want  of  funds  has  rendered  consolidation  necessary,  in- 
volving the  discontinuance  of  that  at  Lismore. 

This  remarkable  distribution  of  the  two  sects  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  original  imperfect  progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  these  regions ;  to  the  inadeauacy  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment and  of  education,  ana  to  the  prompt  submission  of 
the  people  to  the  authority  of  their  chiefs.  jDr.  MaccuUoch 
considers  the  influence  of  their  religious  feelings  on  the 
minds  of  the  Highlanders,  too  powerful  to  admit  of  the 
operation  of  the  last  mentioned  of  these  causes ;  and  Mr. 
dlassford,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Roden  on  Irish  education, 
naturally  enough  attributes  the  effect  to  the  insufficient 
supply  of  Protestant  instruction.  But  the  ascertained 
fects  warrant  the  supposition  of  the  influence  of  more 
than  one  cause. 

The  vast  estates  of  Clanronald  and  Lord  Macdonald, 
continental  or  insular,  are  contiguous.  Yet  the  former  are 
peopled  almost  exclusively  by  Catholics;  the  latter  by 
Protestants.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  Clanibnala 
was  a  Catholic.  Lewis  and  Harris,  and  part  of  Sky, 
%vhich  were,  and  are  still,  partly  the  property  of  the  Mac- 
leods,  contain  only  Protestants.  May  it  not  be  inferred 
that  the  authority  of  the  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
clanship,  contributed  to  this  result?  The  insulated 
existence  of  the  Catholic  religion  upon  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  notoriously  resulted  from  the  long-con- 
tinued adherence  of  that  ramily  to  the  Romish  faith. 
The  equalW  anomalous  fsict,  that  the  religion  of  Rum 
should  be  rrotestant,  whilst  that  of  the  adjacent  islands 
of  Egg  and  Canna  should  be  chiefly  Catholic,  may  be 
explained  by  direct  reference  to  the  exercise  of  authority. 

That  the  long  neglect  of  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
natives  of  these  remote  regions,  has  contributed  also,  much 
to  the  preservation,  and  indeed,  the  extension  of  popery,  is 
doubtless  true.  It  accounts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
people  of  Barra  to  that  religion,  who  were  all  Protestants 
till  after  the  Restoration ;  when  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland,  some  Irish  priests  fled 
from  that  kingdom  to  this  island:  and  as  Harris  and 
Barra  formed  one  parish,  and  the  minister  resided  in  the 
former,  at  too  great  a  distance  Arom  the  latter,  availed 
themselves  of  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  to  effect  their 
entire  conversion*.  The  more  recent  progress  of  popery  in 
North  Uist,  there  being  only  fbur  Catnolics  in  that  island 
at  the  period  of  the  8ur>'ey,  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
cause. 

The  supposition  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  education 
in  Scotland  is  a  common  mistake,  and  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  highlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland,  prevalent  in  England,  and, 
indeed,  till  within  few  years,  in  the  Scottish  capital  and 
Lowlands. 

The  parochial  system  of  instruction  which  has  obtained 
well-merited  celebrity,  and  has  been  found  so  efficacious  in 
the  Lowland  parishes,  was  of  little  avail  in  those  vast 
regions,  in  which  the  parishes  often  extend  from  thirty 
to  sixty  miles,  and  consequently  the  parish  schools  are 
inaccessible  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 
if  within  their  reach,  useless  to  a  population  acquainted 
only  with  the  (Gaelic  language,  which  is  not  taught  m  those 
seminaries.  The  schoolls  established  by  the  Society  fer 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland,  which  con- 

*  (Slnclair\Survtui.}  Martia  mentioas,  at  the  begianing  of  last 
century,.  thaiMacneill  m  Barra^  and  hia  |DUow«n,i  were  cathoUcs, 
and  that  he  exercised  considerable  influence. 


fbrred  mnch  benefit  on  the  mora  nsgleeted  paita  of  ihm 
country,  were  restricted  by  a  aimilar  l&itation. 

In  proof  of  the  iffnoranoe  necessarily  resulting  fhmi  the 
education  being  exdusively  in  a  language  which  the  people 
did  not  understand*  the  recent  returns  published  by  the 
Invemesi-shire  Society,  exhibited  a  ratio  of  MrHf  to  tweUw 
in  the  hundred^  nnedueatod  in  the  Orkum,  and  Shetland 
Isles,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  North  of  Scodand,  where 
English  is  spoken  generally,  and  as  mv^m^  io  the  hundred^ 
in  the  western  Islandi  and  Highlands;  To  remedy  this 
steat  deikiency,  various  societies  were  ibrmed  at  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  Inverness.  The  Gaelie  School  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  instituted  in  181 1«  adopted  the  opposite 
system  of  teaehine  only  the  Graelio  langua^,  formed  on 
tne  obvious  principle  which,  so  kng  the  subjeeC  of  debate 
and  apprehension,  may  be  now  considered  an  axiom  of 
education  as  of  common  sense,  that  a  person  can  receive 
religious  instruction,  only  in  a  language  which  he  under- 
stands. It  had  been  previously  applied  successfully  to  the 
education  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish.  The  object  of  the 
institution  is,  the  fbrmatton  of  droulating  schools,  or 
schools,  which  after  having  been  fixed  in  one  district  for  a 
period,  varying  according  to  local  exigencies,  are  removed 
to  another,  and  thus  difrase  the  benefits  of  the  society,  as 
generally  and  impartially  as  possible.  The  scholars  pay 
no  fees,  and  are  liable  to  no  expense,  but  that  of  contributing 
in  turn,  a  portion  of  the  Aiel  consumed  in  the  school.  The 
house  is  built  by  subscription  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
fiirmer^  and  others.  The  schoolmasters  are  examined  as 
to  their  piety  and  general  qualifications,  by  the  Edinburgh 
Committee,  and  are  precluded  from  transgressing  &e 
limits  of  their  prescribed  duty,  by  an  express  r^nlation, 
which  prohibits  the  teachers  being  preachers,  or  public 
exhorters,  stated  or  occasional,  of  any  denomination  what- 
ever. The  Holy  Scriptures  are  exclusively  the  subject  of 
instruction. 

The  Society  directed  its  first  efforts  b  the  supply  of  the 
religious  wants  of  the  people,  of  whom  by  fiir  the  greatest 
part  of  those  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  can  seldom, 
and  some  never  "hear  sermon:**  to  use  the  expression  by 
which  attendance  at  public  worship  is  commonly  aesignated, 
notwithstanding  the  appointment  oi  Missionaries  in  some 
parishes;  and  with  this  view  confined  itself  to  teaching 
Gaelic  as  the  only  general  vehicle  of  instruction,  and  to 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  common  both  to  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  They  justly  considered  a  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  education  of  secondary  importance, 
while  tens  of  thousands  were  ignorant  of  the  simple  rudi- 
ments of  Christianity.  Eaoh  report  of  this  society  affords 
a  list,  not  only  of  the  schools,  and  number  of  scholars 
actually  in  attendance,  butalso»  all  the  placsea  at  which 
schoolmasters  were  formerly  stationed;  thus  presenting  a 
complete  view  of  its  operations,  since  the  Ibrmation  oi  tbe 
Society. 

The  number  of  children  which  received  instniotion  tram 
the  Society  in  1827,  amounted  to  between  4  and  5000. 
But  still,  the  efforts  of  this  and  other  similar  Societies, 
left  a  great  void  unoocupied ;  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  had  become  so  sensible  of  the 
deficiency,  that  they  appointed,  in  1824,  at  the  proposition 
of  Dr.  Baird,  Principd  of  the  University  of  Bdmbuigh,  a 
committee  fbr  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  actual  extent, 
and  of  devising  a  plan  for  remedying  it.  Queries  were 
sent  to  the  ministers  of  the  different  parishes,  and  answers, 
the  result  of  personal  investigation,  elicited ;  and  the  mass 
of  valuable  information  thus  collected  is  comprised  in  a 
series  of  voluminous  Reports,  containing  probably  the  most 
accurate  and  complete  representation  of  the  deficieDcy  of 
schools  throughout  Scotland. 

The    following   brief  statement,   extracted  from   the 
Society's  first  Report,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  in 
quiries,  presents  a  summary  view  of  the  state  of  education 
in  different  synods,  pointing  out  clearly  where  the  defi- 
ciencies principally  exist. 

"  The  whole  population  of  Scotland  amounts  to  2,093,6.^6, 
and  the  Church  is  divided  into  sixteen  synods.  In  the  ten 
synods  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  Merse  and  Tiviotdale^ 
Dnifffries,  Galloway,  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  Perth  and  Stirling, 
Fife,  Angus  and  Meams,  Aberdeen,  and  Moray,  there  are 
764  parishes,  and  1,!fl6,126  persons;  and  so  abundant  is 
the  number  of  schools  in  these  districts,  that  with  a  few 
exceptions,  they  may  be  said  to  be  well  snpplied  with  the 
means  of  education,  and  that  there  iascaicely  an  indrvidnel 
who  has  not  been  taught  to  read. 

The  remaimng  six  synods*  however,  namefyy  Argyl^^ 
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Glenelg,  Ross,  Butheriand,  and  Caithness,  Orkney,  and 

Zetland,  situated  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
and  containing  only  143  parishes,  and  a  population  of 
377,730  persons,  are,  as  stated  in  the  parochial  returns,  in 
the  most  urgent  need  of  not  less  than  250  additional 
schools. 

The  number  of  scholars  that  would  attend  eaeh  of  these 
850  schools,  it  is  computed,  at  a  low  average,  would  amount 
to  fbrty-two.  It  ibUows,  therefore,  that  in  these  synods, 
there  are  10,500  children  left  without  any  adequate  means 
of  education ;  and  the  Committee  are  auite  satisfled  that 
the  number  is,  in  fact,  much  greater  tnan  the  calculated 
number  of  10,500.  These  10,500  children  alluded  to  are 
all,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  If 
persons  of  all  ages  are  included,  the  number  of  those  not 
taught  to  read  idmost  exceeds  belief.  But  how  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  more  parishes  than  one  are  described,  as 
not  haying  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  accommodate 
one-tenth  of  their  population  ?  Several  are  said  to  be  in 
need  of  three  and  four,  and  one  of  even  six  schools. 

Id  the  first  ten  synods  above  mentioned,  there  are  only 
six  catechists  stated  to  be  necessary  for  the  due  means 
of  religious  instruction  to  the  people,  and  this  necessity 
arises  from  the  large  territorial  extent  of  some  particular 
parishes. 

In  the  other  six  synods  also  above  mentioned,  no  fewer 
than  ISO  catechists  are  required!  Nor  will  this  lament- 
able deficiency  seem  surprising,  when  the  physical  locali- 
ties of  the'  country  are  considered.  There  are  many  islands 
in  it  at  great  distances  from  the  coast.  The  coast  of  the 
main-lan4  is  often  indented  bv  Ions  arms  of  the  sea,  and 
its  whole  surface  is  intersectea,  and  in  many  places,  ren- 
dered impassable  by  precipitous  mountains,  and  by  rapid 
rivers. 

By  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  congregational 
collections,  throughout  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  were 
recommended,  ana  materially  augmented  the  fund  for  the 
formation  of  schools. 

In  November  1825,  the  first  school  was  opened  in  the 
parish  of  Lochbxoom:  and  in  May  1827,  the  number  of 
schools  had  amounted  to  thirty-five ;  whilst  others  were  in 
progress^  and  the  number  of  children  and  adults  receiving 
education  amounted  to  nearly  3000.  In  these  schools  both 
Gaelic  and  English  are  taught;  and  according  to  the 
returns  received  from  23  schools,  681  were  reading  Gaelic, 
and  1433  English. 

In  justice  to  the  Catliolics»  it  must  be  stated  that  the^ 
are  eager  for  knowledge,  and  that  in  manv  instances,  their 
efibrts  to  satisfy  th^r  aesire.  have  receivea  the  co-operation 
of  their  cler^.  At  Kinloch  Moidart,  near  Arisaig,  the 
Gaelic  School  Society  has  a  seminary,  respecting  wmch  it 
is  stated  in  the  report  of  1827,  '*  that  though  the  school  has 
been  established  here  but  a  year,  many  evince  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  blessed  truths  contained  in  the 
Bible,  which  is  peculiarly  pleasing,  as  the  prevailing 
religion  in  this  quarter  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  The 
parents  seem  deeply  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  your 
society;  and  some  employ  their  children  in  readins^  to 
them  out  of  the  Scriptures,  which  heretofore  were  to  themi 
as  a  sealed  book.** 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Arisaig,  the  British  and  F<»eign 
Bible  Society  distributed,  during  this  year,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  Bibles,  gratuitously,  among  the  Catholics,  on 
their  own  application.  In  the  neighbouring  islands  the 
Gaelic  School  Society  received  no  opposition;  and  the 
following  extract  &om  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
GeneraT Assembly,  for  increasing  the  Means  of  Education 
and  Religious  Instruction,  in  Scotland,  by  means  ofSchools, 
is  equally  satis&ctory.  **  The  Sub-Committee  feel  cordial 
gmtification  in  reporting,  that  one  extensive  Roman 
Catholic  nroprietor,  has  joined  cheerfully  in  providing  a 
portion  of  tne  required  accommodations  Ibr  a  school- 
master; nor  can  they,  without  injustice  to  the  present 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  the  isles,  avoid  recording,  that 
be  has  promised  to  be  the  convener  of  the  Committee,  with 
the  most  eolighteaed  and  liberal  frankness ;  and  to  employ 
his  inttuence,  for  encouraging  the  attendance  of  the  children 
of  the  Catholie  persuasion  in  the  Greneral  Assembly's 
Schools.'*  The  venerable  and  benevolent  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edmburgb^  who  proposed,  and  has  promoted, 
by  his  visits  to  the  islands,  this  scheme  for  the  education 
of  the  people  of  these  regions,  personally  received  from 
the  above-mentioned  bishop,  and  several  priests  in  the 
Long  Island  and  eUevhiQre,  the  frank  and  cordial  offer  of 
their  co-operation.  - 
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On  leaving  Ansaig,  we  were  driven  by  a  contrary  wind 
into  Egg.  Its  harbour  is  formed  by  a  sound,  sheltered  by 
a  rocky  island,  and  capable  of  admitting  a  vessel  of  seventy 
tons.  A  few  cottages,  and  two  decent  houses,  appear  on 
the  sloping  side  of  an  adjoining  ridge.  One  of  these  is 
the  Manse :  In  one  day  they  were  deprived  of  their  po»- 
sessora;  the  late  minister  and  physician,  who  were 
drowned  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore.  Such  are  the 
accidents  to  which  the  function  of  minister  is  liable  in 
these  islands.  The  last  incumbents  of  Stornaway,  in 
Lewis,  and  of  a  parish  in  Arran,  perished  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  our  walk  to  the  Manse^  we  experienced  that 
sort  of  molestation  to  which  pedestrians  are  perpetually 
subjectin  Scotland.  A  man  of  very  respectable  appearance 
accosted  us,  and  asked  us  each  successively  respecting  the 
names  of  the  othersof  our  party,  requesting  us  to  inform  him 
accurately,  as  he  should  be  questioned  concerning  us  by  the 
whole  island.  "  What  is  your  name  ?  your  obj^t  in 
travelling?  whence  came  you?  whither  are  you  going? 
where  are  you  staying  when  you  will  be  at  home  ?'*  are 
customary  queries.  The  answer  by  no  means  satisfies, 
suspicion  questions  its  correctness:  and  the  sight  of  a 
stranger,  and  the  speculations  which  it  suggests,  often 
interrupt  the  work  of  a  field,  during  the  long  period  in 
which  he  is  visible  in  the  open  country  over  which  he  is 
travelling.  The  advice  of  Bums  is  in  conformity  to  this 
practice : — 

Conceal  yoursel  as  weel  as  ye  can  from  critical  dissection. 
But  keek  thro*  every  other  man  with  closest  sly  inspection. 

The  pathway  to  the  hospitable  manse  was  rough,  crossing 
a  broad  and  rapid  torrent.  The  principal  object  of  interest 
in  the  island,  is  the  Scuir»  the  summit  of  which  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  1340  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  shooting 
up  into  columnar  precipices,  varying,  aeeording  to  Maccul- 
loch«  from  470  to  350  feet  in  height,  and  composed'of  black 
porphyritic  pitch-stone :  a  stately  pile  of  natural  architec- 
ture*. The  island,  seen  from  its  summit,  exhiMts  a  wild, 
chaotic  waste,  interspersed  by  a  multitude  of  small  lakes, 
enclosed  in  the  rugged  hollows  of  the  hills. 

From  Che  Scuir,  we  descended  to  the  beach  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  visited  the  cave.  Its 
entrance,  choked  by  long  grass,  can  be  penetrated  only  on 
hands  and  knees.  Its  interior  extends  about  30  or  30  feet 
in  height  and  breadth,  and  about  250  in  length.  It  is  yet 
strewed  with  bones,  remnants  of  the  black  mouldering  relics 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  island,  who  perished  in  it, 
victims  of  vengeance  in  a  lawless  age.  The  tale,  horrible  as 
it  is,  is  well  authenticated.  Some  clansmen  of  Macleod  of 
Macleod,  in  Sky,  were  driven  into  Egg  by  contrary  winds 
when  on  their  return  from  a  southern  cruise,  and  seriously 
offended  the  natives,  who  had  hospitablv  entertained  them. 
These,  resenting  their  conduct,  turned  them  adrift  upon  the 
sea,  in  a  boat  without  oars.  The  tide  fortunately  set 
towards  Sky,  and  landed  them  in  that  island.  The  people 
of  their  clan,  incensed  at  this  outrage,  instantly  repaired  to 
Egg  to  avenge  the  injury*  The  poor  natives,  perceiving 
the  approach  of  the  hostile  flotilla,  took  refuge  in  the  cave 
and  were  sought  in  vain  by  the  invaders,  who  could  not 
discover  their  retreat,  till  unhappily,  one  of  them  who  was 
sent  out  to  ascertain  whether  the  enemy  had  departed,  wus 
observed,  and  traced  to  his  hiding-place.  A  fire  was 
kindled  at  the  entrance,  and  the  inmates  were  suffocated. 
An  aged  gentleman  in  Sky,  whose  memosy  is  richly  stored 
with  local  traditions^  informed  me,  that  he  had  read  several 
of  the  songs  celebrating  the  achievements  of  the  hero  by 
whom  this  deed  of  summary  vengeance  was  perpetrated. 
He  was  r^owned  for  hia  prowess^  had  defeated  C^nronald 
on  the  mainland,  and  perished  in  a  se»-%ht  m  Bloody  Bay, 
in  the  Sound  of  MuU.  But  of  all  his  feats,  the  burning 
the  cave  in  Egg  obtains  the  greatest  meed  of  applause : 
an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  spirit  ef  the  age.  Yet  some 
extenuation  of  this  act  of  bsorbarous  ioddaeriminate  mas- 
sacre may  be  supplied,  by  the  recollection,  tliat  in  the 
Eeriod  of  anarchy  in  which  it  occurred,  the  islanders  were 
reojuently  compelled,  in  sel^defence,  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  to  infiict  on  each  other  punishments, 
on  a  principle,  which,  in  the  intercourse  of  states,  becomes 
a  mainspring  of  international  security. 

The  harbour  of  Egg  was  much  crowded  when  we  re- 

*  It  was  first  brought  to  notice  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  by  Frofisaior  Jamieson  of  Kdinburgh-  (In  the  first  part  of 
these  sketches,  the  discovery  is  inadvertently  ascnbed  to  Flayfair.) 
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turned  to  our  cntter  tot  tbe  night.  The  shore  and  the 
boKta  were  filled  with  people,  j'Ouug  and  old,  fl«hiiig  for  the 
eoai-Jah,  which  bean  di&rent  namsB,  cuddy,  sithe,  sillock, 
&c.,  eocording  to  the  period  of  itB  growth,  not  attaining  its 
fun  size  till  tbe  fourth  year  of  its  age.  It  affordt  a  plentiful 
harveit  to  tbe  fisheriDan.  The  readinesi  of  these  and 
other  flsh  to  bite  on  tbi*  prosperous  evening,  was  quite 
astonishing.  The  real  benefit  which  the  islandeis  derive 
trtyca  this  easy  aubititute  for  more  adventurous  and  far 
more  lucrative  sea-flshing,  ma;  be  queatioued.  There  are 
feiT  people,  to  whom  tbe  temptation  to  the  indolent  ex^oy- 
tnenC  of  slender  profits,  purchased  at  tbe  cost  of  little 
labour,  is  more  agreeable,  and  consequently  more  dangerous, 
than  to  these  islanden  :  a  people  when  birly  put  upon 
their  mettle,  capable  of  arduous  and  duing  exertion,  hut 
ready  to  grasp  at  every  Pretext  for  avoiding  it,  when  not 
absolutely  necessary.  The  coal-fish  fbrniBhes  not  only 
food,  but  oil  to  the  rude  lamp  of  the  Highlander.  Thus, 
according  to  tbe  benignant  economy  of  Providence,  the 
ocean  supplies,  at  bis  own  door,  the  materials  for  illumi- 
nating the  pa^  Avm  which  the  light  of  fimcy,  of  rea- 
son, or  of  rehgion,  beams  on  the  mind  of  tbe  imagi- 
native and  intelligent  native  of  these  dark  and  stormy 

Egg,  Rum,  ATuok,  and  Canna,  form  tbe  group  called 
the  Small  Isles.  Egg  contains  6000  acres,  u  which  one 
sixth  is  arable.  lis  population  has  been  diminished  by 
emigration.  These  islands  constitute  one  parish,  served 
by  two  ministers,  one  of  whom  is  a  missionary.  Tbe 
Catholic  priest  who  officiates  in  E^  and  Canna,  resides 
in  tbe  former.  It  must  be  regretted,  that  the  School  of 
tbe  Gaelic  School  .Society  has  been  discontinued,  that 
institution  shifting  tbe  positiOD  of  its  schools,  in  order  to 
diffuse  instruction  to  the  utmost  «xtent  of  its  ftinds. 

Rum,  a  hu^  pile  of  ntountains,  is  famous  for  its  breed 
of  burses,  originallv  planted  here  by  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  Armaoa,  uid  fbr  the  [noduction  of  a  bmutifiil 
blood-stone.  To  flu  mountains  of  Rum  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  most  approprialelT  applied  tbe  epithet  "dark."  Of 
this  island  In.  Haocullodi  observes:  "  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  stormy  magnifloenoe  about  the  \atcj  cliffl,  as'  there  is 
generally  all  round  the  shores  of  Rum ;  and  they  are  m 
roost  place*  as  abrupt,  as  they  are  inaccessible   ' 


Haskeval  an  indeed  elegant,  and  nndet  the  island  m. 
beautiful  and  striking  object  from  the  sea.  In  scitne  place*, 
extensive  sur&ces  oi  bare  rock  are  divided  into  polygc)n*l 
oompartmenU,  so  a*  to  resemble  the  ^nd  n*£u*l  Mve-  - 
ments  of  StafEi,  but  with  an  effect  infinitely  more  stiAing. 
If  it  is  not  always,  bad  weather  in  Rum,  it  cannot  be  good 
very  often,  since,  on  seven  m  eight  occaaians  that  I  have 
passed  it,  there  haa  been  a  storm,  and  on  seven  or  eight 
more  in  which  I  have  landed,  it  was  never  without  expecta- 
tion of  being  turned  into  a  cod-flsh." 

The  mountainous  islands  among  which  Rum  is  promi- 
nent, are,  in  fact,  barrier  crags  which  intercept  the  vaponn 
of  tbe  Atiantie.    Thus  Ireland,  to  borrow  the  peculiarly 

Etical  metaphor  of  a  physician  residing  in  Cornwall,  wha 
written  a  book  in.  commendation  of  its  climate,  serves 
as  "  an  umbrella"  to  that  fortunate  extremity  of  our  island. 
But  to  the  difference  of  climate  resulting  from  local  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  hereafter;  a 
subject  on  which  tbe  pedestrian  can  offer  the  testimony  of 
personal  experience. 

The  principal  curiosity  in  Canna,  is  a  rock  possessing 
magnetic  inUuence,  which  affects  the  compass.  "  But  such 
disturbances,"  says  Macculloch,  "  are  neither  peculiar  to 
that  point,  nor  even  to  this  island.  Deviations  of  the 
needle,  produced  by  t^e  influence  of  rocks  or  land,  are  very 
frequent  throughout  all  the  basaltic  islands  of  this  coast, 
ana,  in  roan^  places,  tbe  influence  is  such,  and  so  exten- 
sive, as  to  aflect  the  ordinary  variation  of  the  compass  when 
at  sea."     Tbe  scenery  of  tluB  island  is  highly  pieturosque. 

Muck  yields  good  pasturage.  This  island  frequently 
suffers  extremely  from  the  want  of  fuel,  occasioned  by  Ibe 
deficiency  of  peat,  a  source  of  wealth  and  comfbrt,  the 
value  of  which  con  be  only  fhlly  appreciated  whan  severely 
felt.  The  peat  is  conveyed  to  Muck  from  the  main-land 
in  boats,  often  so  heavily  laden  as  to  risk  being  swamped. 
We  fbund  Egg  subject  to  a  similar  inconvenience,  caused 


by  the  perpetual  rain,  which  had  prevented  the  drying  of  the 
neat  The  more  prompt  and  industrious  among  the  high- 
landers  will  not,  however,  admit  thia  excuse,  and  assert 


that  whenever  the  people  are  quick  in  seising  the  opptn^ 
tunity,  they  infallibly  secure  a  good  dry  stock  ot  fuel.  On 
the  i^posite  coast  the  peat  it  piled  under  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  It  is  thought  that  the  increased  bciUties  for  pro- 
curing coal,  would  enable  the  people  to  purchase  it  often 
at  a  (Reaper  rat«  than  peat> 

P.  8.  Q.  R. 
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THE  FORBIDDEH  FRUIT, 
6k,  Kte's  Apple  Tree  of  Ceylon, 

The  island  of  Ceylon  is  situated  between  the  sixth 
and  tenth  parallels  of  North  latitude ;  winter  is  con- 
sequently unknown,  and  it  enjoys  a  summer  which 
may  be  styled  perennial.  The.  richness  and  variety 
of  it^  nfitural  productions  are  indescribably  great, 
though  it  19  r^nifr]^able  that  ihe  soil  of  the  country 
contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  j 
a  fact  attributable,  probably,  to  the  high  temperature 
of  the  climate  *,  which  produces  rapid  decomposition, 
and  to  the  heavy  rains  which  prevent  its  accumulation. 
The  soils,  according  to  Dr.  Davy,  are  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  gneiss,  of  granitic  rock,  or  of 
cUy  iron-stone ;  and  in  many  cases,  quartz  constitutes 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  Of  this  the 
principal  cinnamon-garden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colombo,  is  a  singular  instance ;  in  many  places  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  as  white  as  snow,  being  a 
pure  quartz- sand :  a  few  inches  below  the  surface, 
where  the  roots  of  the  plant  penetrate,  it  is  of  a  gray 
colour,  and,  upon  being  analyzed,  was  found  to  consist 
of  more  than  ninety-eight  parts  of  siliceous  sand,  to 
one  part  of  vegetable  matter.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  not  a  little  surprising,  that  cinnamon 
should  succeed  best  on  so  poor  a  soil,  but  this  success 
is  attributable  to  the  operation  of  other  circumstances. 

The  peculiai^ities  of  the  climate  of  Ceylon  cause 
its  productions  to  differ  very  much  on  the  opposite 
coasts  j  the  Palmyra-tree  (Borasstts  flahelUformis,) 
for  instance,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  on  tlie 
northern  side,  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  on  the 
south;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Coco-tree,  fCocos 
uuci/eraj,  which  forms  a  sort  of  continuous  garden 
in  the  south,  cannot  \>e  grown  on  the  north:  iq 
fact,  all  vegetable  productions  requiring  a  moist 
soil  succeed  best  on  the  south-west  side,  and  those 
requiring  ^  dry  one,  on  the  north  and  north-east 
sides  of  the  island.  The  seeds  of  all  European 
plants  degenerate  very  much,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
yield  but  very  indifferent  ifeturns:  to  preserve  the 
quality,  the  importation  requires  to  be  renewed 
almost  every  year;  but  some  of  the  indigenous 
plants  flourish  with  wonderful  vigour. 

Dr.  Davy  remarks,  that  the  geology  and  mineralogy 
of  Ceylon,  have  not  yet  received  that  attention  which 
their  importance  demands;  the  same  observation  is 
fairly  apphcable  to  the  other  branches  of  the  natural 
history  of  this  beautiful  and  valuable  possession  pf 
the  Biritish  Empire.  We  are  thus  unfortunately 
precluded  from  giving  any  very  detailed  description 
of  the  botanical  curiosity,  of  which  we  this  week 
present  an  engraving,  executed  from  original  draw- 
ings, kindly  furnished  to  us  with  that  view,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  who,  while 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  island,  had  drawings 
made  of  a  great  many  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  other 
vegetable  productions,  to  which  any  religious,  poli- 
tical, or  moral  interest  wa?  attached  by  the  native 
Hindis,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  or  early  Christians. 
To  that  gentleman  is  to  be  ascribed,  amongst  other 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  developcment  of  its  resources,  the  suggestion, 
in  the  year  1810,  of  establishing  a  botanical  garden 
near  Colombo,  which 'was  accomplished,  and  of 
having  the  Linnean  system  translated  into  the 
Singhalese  and  Tamul  languages,  and  some  of  the 

*  The  following  resultt  are  given  by  Dr.  Davy  as  the  annual 
mean  temperature  at  the  different  places  indicated,  viz., 

Trincomal^,  on  the  N.£.  coast. 80^  4' 

Colombo,  on  the  S.W.  coast... 79    0 

Kandy,  in  the  interior 73    5 

The  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  about  7000  feet  abeve  the  sea,  varied 


ablest  of  the  natives  regularly  ins^cted  hi  botany. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Mopn,  ^e  la^^  superintendent 
of  the  garden,  for  having  arranged,  according  to 
that  system,  a  valuable  catalogue  of  Ceylonese  plants, 
in  the  English  and  Singhalese  languages. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  occurs  in  this  catalogue, 
as  the  TabemamontafM  dichotoma  of  the  Hortas 
Keijvensis.  Its  native  name  is  Diwi  Kaduru,,  and 
nine  species  of  the  tree  are  enumerated.  Kaduru 
signifies  "  forbidden,"  and  Diwi  "  tiger's.*'  It  thrives 
in  a  low  situation  with  a  light  mixed  soil,  and  is  found 
near  Colombo. 

The  flower  of  this  extraordinary  production  is  said 
io  emit  a  fine  scent ;  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  which 
hangs  from  the  branches  in  a  very  peculiar  and 
striking  manner,  is  very  beautiful,  being  orange  on 
the  outside,  and  a  deep  crimson  within;  the  fruit  itselt 
presenting  the  singular  appearance  of  having  had  a 
piece  bitten  out  of  it.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  fact  of  its  being  a  deadly  poison,  led 
the  Mohammedans,  on  their  first  discovery  of  Ceylon 
(which  they  assigned  as  the  site  of  Paradise),  to 
represent  it  as  the  *^  forbidden  fruit"  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  \  for,  although  the  finest  and  most  tempting 
in  appearance  of  any,  it  had  been  impressed,  such 
was  their  idea,  with  the  mark  of  Eve's  having  bitten 
it,  to  warn  men  from  meddling  with  a  substance 
possessing  such  noxious  properties!. 

The  traditions  which  connect  the  history  of  our 
first  parents  with  various  localities,  both  in  Ceylon 
and  other  eastern  islands,  are  of  such  ancient  date, 
that  their  origin  becomes  a  subject  of  curious  specu- 
lation. Adam  is  represented  by  the  Moormen,  or 
Mohammedans  of  Ceylon,  on  his  expulsion  from 
Paradise,  to  have  lamented  his  offence,  standing  on 
one  foqt  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  now 
bears  his  name ;  the  figure  of  a  foot  is  still  to  be 
traced  there,  but  this,  the  Buddhists  claim  as  a  reUc 
of  their  deity.  Again,  the  reef  of  rocks  connecting 
Ceylon  with  the  island  of  Rimiseram,  is  usually 
called  Adam's  Bridge 3  but  the  Hindus,  on  the  other 
hand,  term  it  Rami's  bridge,  representing  their  hero 
to  have  crossed  it,  when  about  to  attack  the  giant 
R^vana  in  his  strong-hold;  and  two  lai^  monu- 
ments, like  Mohammedan  tombs,  on  the  island  of 
Rdmiseram,  are  represented  by  the  Mohammedans  to 
be  the  tombs  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  adduced,  but  they  may  be  more  properly 
traced  at  another  opportunity,  with  the  aid  of  the 
additional  information  which  Oriental  scholars  arc? 
so  actively  engaged  in  gathering  for  the  illustration 
of  ancient  history. 

t  We  find  that  these  particulars  were  furnkbed  by  Sir.  A.  Joh«5)€4i 
to  Captain  Grindlay,  in  illustration  of  a  view  of  the  cinnamon  •s&.ile:' 
from  the  back  of  Sir  Alexander's  house,  published  by  Capt:ti .  Ir. 
in  his  beautiful  work  on  the  scenery,  architecture,  ficc,  of  W  eakio 
India  and  Ceyloa 


No  one  in  his  heart  derides  religion  long.  What  are  we — 
any  of  us  ?  Religion  will  soon  be  our  only  coirc  and  iricr.d. 
— Palky. 


No  sound  should  be  heard  in  the  church  but  the  hcallr.z 

voice  of  Christian  charity.    The  cause  of  ^ivil  liberty  ai.  I 

civil  government  gains  as  little  as  that  of  religion  by  ct  :>* 

fusion  of  duties.    Those  who  quit  their  proper  characte-, 

to  assume  what  does  not  beloc^  to  them,  are,  fur  the  (^reatc? 

part,  ignorant  both  of  the  character  they  leave*  and  of  tbij 

character  they  assume.     Wholly  iwacquainted  with  t.fj 

world  in  which  they  are  so  fond  of  meddling,  and    iuov 

perienced  in  all  its  affairs,'  on  which  they  pronounce  %-.\\ 

80  much  confidence,  they  have  nothing  of  politics  but  u 

passions  they  excite.    Surely  the  chuxch  is  a  place  wh^ 

one  day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions 

animnfiitiRA  nf  mankind.-*— BuRKS. 
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ON  HABITS. 

CoifSi BERING  how  deeply  the  principle  of  imitation 
is  implanted  in  hnman  nature,  and  how  intimately  it 
is  connected  with  all  that  we  say,  or  think,  or  do; 
and  that  the  effect  of  this  principle  is  to  establish 
an  undistinguishing  mle  of  action,  and  an  indolent 
subservience  to  custom,  wb  need  not  be  much  sur- 
prised to  find  man^  too  frequently,  the  mere  slave 
of  habit. 

From  his  earliest  infancy,  indeed,  he  is  occupied, 
almost  unconsciously,  in  forming  a  system  of  habits, 
by  which  his  daily  life  is  regulated,  and  on  which, 
more  or  less,  his  future  happiness  or  misery  depends. 
It  can  scarcely,  however,  be  supposed,  that  judgment 
or  foresight  hare  much,  if  any,  part,  in  these  first 
beginnings  3    and   the   result  must   mainly   depend 
on  the  associations  presented  to  the  mind  of  each 
individual,   and  the   character  of  those  by  whom 
he  is   surrounded.      In  maturer  years,  when  this 
system  comes  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  a  strict 
examination,   and  to   be   reformed  by  the   rule  of 
experience,  often  dearly  bought,  a  task  is  frequently 
to  be  commenced,  which'  it  requires  all  the  courage 
of  the  most  stout-hearted  to  engage  in ;  and  happy 
is  he  who,  when  he  shall  have  detected  the  defects  of 
the  structure  which  has  been  thus  almost  imper- 
ceptibly raised,  can  set  himself  resolutely,  and  without 
hesitation,  to  pull  down  all  that  is  unsightly,  useless, 
or  pernicious  in  its  parts,  even  although  the  founda- 
tion itself  is  involved.    Having  formed  his  resolution, 
let  him  that  instant  set  about  the  execution  of  it, 
and  let  him  rest  assured  he  will  have  occasion  for  all 
the  energies  he  can  bring  to  the  task.     If  it  be  true 
that  a  freedom  from  error,  and  an  honest  reception 
of  truth,  constitute  our  happiness  in  this  life,  as  well 
as  our  title  to  a  better,  it  will  follow  that  no  sacrifice 
we  can  make  in  the  pursuit  of  such  an  object  can  be 
too  great;  and  if  we  proceed  upon  a  well-grounded 
conviction  that  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  matter, 
it  will  also  follow  that  the  exertion  must,  in  course 
of  time,  succeed. 

But  alas  !  We  are  too  willing  to  put  off  the  evil 
day,  and  while  we  are  dall3^ng  with  every  trifle  in 
our  path,  instead  of  resolutely  girding  ourselves  up 
to  the  effort,  time  steals  on,  and  life  languishes,  at 
best  only  a  succession  of  failures  which  serve  but 
more  strongly  to  rivet  our  chain. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  acknowledged  consequences 
of  open  and  gross  vice,  how  many  a  well-intentioned 
scheme  do  we  not  see  frustrated  by  some  circum- 
stance which  we  readily  impute  to  chance  or  accident, 
but   which,   if  the  truth  were  told,  may  be  fairly 
traced  to  a  weakness,  an  indecision,  a  want  of  some- 
thing which  we  have  long  surrendered  to  the  tyranny 
of    habit,  and  which  we   have  not  the  courage  to 
reclaim.      An  undistinguishing    submission  to  the 
customs  of  the  world,  a  dread  of  its  censure,  and  an 
acute  sensibility  of  its  applause ;  an  indolent  accept- 
ance of  the  plausibilities  of  error,  and  an  aversion  to 
the  investigation  of  abstract  truth}  are  fetters  which 
we  are  too  willing  to  permit  to  be  thrown  around  us, 
and  under  the  constraint  of  which,  many  a  good  pur- 
pose languishes  and  dies.     Yet,  so  satisfied  are  we 
^with   our  bonds,  so  corrupt  is  our  nature,  so  per- 
versely indolent,  yet  so  sensitively  proud,  there  is  no 
self- deception  we  would  not  practise,   rather  than 
encounter  the  evil,  no  error  we  would  not  faU  into, 
rather  than  admit  its  existence. 

I  never  think  of  this  subject  without  recurring 
tn  the  instructive  story  of  Obidah  and  the  Hermit  in 
T^e  Rambler.  Obidah  is  described  as  setting  forward 
on  his  journey  through  the  plains  of  Indostan ;  his 
senses   are    regaled   by  all  that  could    delight  or 


amuse  him,  and  forgetting  the  toils  of  his  journey, 
he  steadily  pursues  his  path  till  the  sun  reaches  its 
meridian  height.  At  a  little  distance  >  from  the  high 
road  he  espies  a  shady-grove,  which  offers  a  tempt- 
ing invitation  to  screen  him  from  the  glare  of  tho 
mid-day  sun ;  he  enters,  and,  enchanted  with  the 
spot,  strolls  incautiously  on,  amusing  himself  with 
plucking  flowers  and  listening  to  the  sound  of  birds. 
In  these  amusements  his  hours  pass  away  unnoticed; 
having  wandered  from  the  direct  path,  he  knew  not 
which  way  to  travel,  and  he  stood  pensive  and  con- 
fused, afraid  to  go  forward  lest  he  should  go  wrong, 
and  yet  conscious  that  his  time  for  loitering  had 
long  since  expired.  The  day  draws  to  a  close.  A 
storm  comes  on,  and,  seeking  for  shelter,  he  arrives 
unexpectedly  at  the  cell  of  a  Hermit  j  his  story  is 
told,  and  the  hermit  takes  occasion  to  read  him  an 
instructive  lesson,  which  it  will  be  well  for  Us  all  to 
ponder  and  apply  to  ourselves. 

"  Human  life,"  says  he,  "  is  the  journey  of  a 
day;  temptation  succeeds  to  temptation,  and  one 
compliance  prepares  the  way  for  another  3  we  lose 
in  time  the  happiness  of  innocence,  and  we  solace 
our  disquiet  with  sensual  gratifications.  We  entangle 
ourselves  in  business,  immerge  ourselves  in  luxury, 
and  rove  through  the  labyrinth  of  inconstancy,  till 
the  darkness  of  old  age  begins  to  invade  us,  and 
disease  and  anxiety  obstruct  our  way.  We  then 
look  back  on  our  lives  with  horror,  grief,  and 
repentance,  and  wish,  too  often  vainly  wish,  we  had 
not  forsaken  the  ways  of  yirtue  and  happiness. 

"  Happy  are  they  who  shall  learn  from  thy  example 
not  .to  despair,  but  shall  remember  that  though  the 
day  is  past,  and  their  strength  wasted,  there  yet 
remains  one  effort  to  be  made  3  that  reformation  is 
never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavours  ever  unas- 
sisted ;  that  the  wanderer  may  at  length  return  after 
all  his  errors,  and  that  he  who  implores  strength  and 
courage  from  above,  shall  find  dangers  and  dilhci4ties 
give  way  before  him."  H. 


THE  COMMON  BEE. 

The  Common  Bee,  or  Honey-Fly,  is  an  insect  of 
the  species  of  the  fly  with  four  wings.  This  fly  is 
of  the  number  of  those  who  live  in  association.  Man 
has  subjected  them  to  his  dominion,  in  order  to 
profit  by  their  labour ;  and  he  has  assembled  them  in 
kinds  of  baskets,  or  boxes,  called  hives,  which  vary 
in  form  and  size  in  different  countries. 

The  Bees  live  in  a  state  of  society ;  the  individuals 
of  a  hive  are  perfectly  known  to  each  other,  and  they 
never  admit  a  stranger  into  their  community,  ex- 
cepting accidentally  at  swarming-time,  when  circum- 
stances can  so  combine,  that  several  swarms  may 
unite  and  form  a  social  brotherhood.  Every  society 
is  a  monarchy  governed  by  a  queen,  subordinate  to 
whom  are  several  hundred  drones,  and  a  multitude 
of  labourers,  according  to  the  size  of  the  colony.  It 
is  of  the  latter  that  we  are  giving  an  account. 

These  insects  are  called  common,  because  they,  in 
fact,  compose. the  community  of  the  hive,  of  which 
the  drones  only  form  a  part  during  a  short  period  of 
time.  They  are  also  called  Working  Bees,  because 
they  alone  bring  provisions  into  the  hive,  construct 
the  combs,  nourish  the  brood,  defend  the  monarchy; 
in  one  word,  because  they  perform  all  the  labour 
useful  to  the  community. 

Some  authors  maintain  that,  in  the  monarchy  of 
the  Bees,  a  regularity  and  an  admirable  subordina- 
tion are  to  be  observed ;  that  a  well-regulated  distri 
bution  of  employment  is  remarked,  as  well  as  perfect 
order  and  concert^  which  must  result  from  mind« 
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conspiring  to  the  execation  of  the  same  plan ;  but 
that  which  in  men  wonld  be  the  effect  of  reason,  cor- 
respondence, or  co-operation,  is  in  the  Bees  but  the 
effect  of  that  instinct  which  is  implanted  in  them  by 
the  great  Creator. 

We  are  acquainted  in  England  but  with  one  sort 
of  Bees,  although  the  foreign  naturalists  mention 
three,  and  some  even  four;  but  this  latter  kind  is 
very  rare,  and  has  not  yet  been  naturalized. 

It  is  to  this  small,  but  wonderful  insect,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  all  the  honey  and  wax  which  form  a 
part  of  our  domestic  and  commercial  relations. 
When  we  consider  that  the  former  is  amassed  from 
those  small,  and  to  us  almost  imperceptible,  globules 
which  are  found  either  in  the  chalice  of  the  flowers, 
or  exude  from  the  trees,  we  cannot  be  sufficiently 
impressed  with  admiration  at  the  perseverance  and 
labour  of  the  Bee.  It  appears  to  labour  less  for  the 
preservation  of  its  own  existence,  than  for  that  of  its 
species,  and  the  prosperity  of  its  populous  state !  The 
days  on  which  the  honey  abounds  in  the  flowers,  and 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  the  Bee  is  observed  to 
be  uncommonly  industrious,  entering  and  leaving  the 
hive  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  office  of  collect- 
ing the  farina  from  the  plants  is  not,  however,  neg- 
lected }  and  it  is  very  easy  to  discriminate  between 
the  Bee  which  has  been  collecting  honey,  and  that, 
which  has  been  collecting  only  farina,  llie  shape  of 
the  former  is  cylindrical,  that  of  the  latter  oval. 

In  regard  to  the  physical  description  of  the  Bee, 
the  most  remarkable  parts  of  it  are  the  head,  the 
breast,  and  the  belly.  On  the  former  are  observed 
two  rete  tnirabile  eyes  placed  in  the  side,  two  antenna, 
two  hard  teeth  or  jaws,  which  play,  on  opening  or 
shutting,  from  the  left  to  the  right.  These  teeth 
enable  it*to  collect  the  wax,  to  knead  it,  to  construct 
the  ceUs,  and  to  remove  from  the  hive  every  ob- 
noxious thing. 

Below  these  two  teeth  we  observe  a  proboscis, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  thick  fleshy  substance, 
of  a  very  shining  and  chesnut*  colour.  This  sub- . 
stance  is  divided  into  two  parts,  very  supple  at  the 
end,  and  it  is  only  seen  at  its  fuH  length  when  the 
Bee  is  employed  in  collecting  honey,  or  sipping 
water.  This  proboscis  is  a  most  wonderful  machine. 
To  the  simple  view,  it  appears  enveloped  with  four 
kinds  of  sodes,  which  form  together  a  channel  by 
which  the  honey  is  conveyed.  The  proboscis,  which 
is  in  this  channel,  is  a  muscular  body,  which,  by 
means  of  its  muscular  motions,  makes  the  honey 
ascend  into  the  gullet.  If  the  teeth  be  separated, 
we  observe,  at  the  orifice  of  the  proboscis,  an  open- 
ing, which  is  the  mouth,  and  above  it  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance, which  is  the  tongue.  The  breast  is  attached 
to  the  head  by  a  very  short  neck  5  it  carries  four 
wings  on  it,  the  two  last  of  which  are  longer  than 
the  other.  It  has  six  feet,  on  the  two  hinder  of 
which  are  two  triangular  cavities,  in  which  the  Bee, 
by  degrees,  collects  the  particles  of  farina  from  the 
plants.  At  the  extremity  of  the  six  feet  are  two 
sorts  of  fangs,  with  which  the  Bees  attach  them- 
selves to  the  sides  of  the  hive,  and  to  each  other. 
From  the  middle  of  these  fangs,  on  the  four  hinder 
legs,  project  four  bushy  substances,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  collect  the  dust  of  the  flowers  attached  to  the 
hair  of  their  body.  These  brushes  have  the  same 
use  as  hands. 

The  body,  properly  so  called,  or  the  belly,  is  united 
to  the  breast  by  a  species  of  thread,  and  is  composed  of 
six  scaly  rings.  The  whole  body  of  the  Bee  appears, 
even  to  the  naked  eye,  to  be  well  clothed.  Age 
makes  a  little  difference  in  them,  in  point  of  colour ; 
those  of  the  present  year  are  brown,  and  have  greyish 


hair  $  those  of  the  preceding  year  have  reddish  hair, 
and  the  scales  less  brown,  rattier  inclining  to  black ; 
their  wings  are  also  often  torn  and  fringed  at  the 
ends,  by  their  former  flights.  On  the  breast,  and  on 
the  wings  of  the  body,  are  observed  small  orifices  or 
pores,  in  the  shape  of  a  mouth,  by  which  the  Bee 
respires ;  these  are  the  lungs,  and  they  are  techni- 
cally called  wtygnuUes;  this  part,  which  is  of  a 
wonderful  construction,  is  common  to  them,  as  to  all 
other  insects. 

The  interior  of  the  belly  consists  of  four  parts, — 
the  intestines,  the  honey-bag,  the  venom-vessel,  and 
the  sting.  The  intestines  serve  for  the  digestion  of 
their  food.  The  honey-bag,  when  it  is  fiUed,  is  as 
large  as  a  small  pea,  transparent  as  crystal,  and  con- 
tains the  honey  which  the  Bees  have  collected 
fix>m  the  flowers,  and  which  is  disgorged  into  the 
cells  to  nourish  the  hive  during  the  winter.  That 
which  is  destined  for  their  own  nourishment  never 
enters  into  it,  but  passes  through  the  viscera  destined 
to  the  purpose  of  digestion.  The  vessel  which  con- 
tains the  venom  is  at  the  root  of  the  sting,  along 
which  the  Bee  ejects  some  globules,  as  along  a  tube, 
in  order  to  spread  into  the  wound.  The  sting  is  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the  belly  of  the  Bee  -,  it  is 
about  two  lines  in  length,  and  enters  with  great 
rapidity,  by  means  of  certain  muscles  which  are 
placed  very  near  the  sting,  and  which  are  very  per- 
ceptible on  squeezing  the  hinder  part  of  the  Bee ; 
its  extremity  is  barbed,  the  teeth  of  which  are  turned 
in  the  direction  of  an  arrow,  which  enter  with  faci- 
lity, and  cannot  be  extracted  without  causing  a 
laceration.  The  wound  which  the  Bee  makes  is 
almost  alvrays  fatal  to  it  $  when  it  wishes  to  withdraw 
.  its  sting,  it  remains  in  the  wound,  and  with  it  the 
Bee  loses  the  vessel  of  venom,  which  is  at  the  root 
of  the  sting,  and  the  ligaments  to  which  it  is  attached. 
The  Bee  thus  wound^  cannot  live  a  long  time  j  it 
perishes,  after  having  made  war,  in  the  manner  of 
the  savages,  with  poisoned  arrows. 

These  details  can  only  produce,  in  every  rational 
man,  a  more  distinct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  that 
infinite  intelligence,  which  has  arranged  the  creatures 
of  this  earth,  presided  at  their  organization,  and 
regulated  their  existence  and  configuration.  There 
is  nothing  in  nature  which  can  so  forcibly  demon- 
strate to  us  an  equally  wise  and  powerful  Author. 
The  insects  the  most  vile  are,  perhaps,  more  admi- 
rable in  their  construction  than  the  sun  and  the 
most  brilliant  stars.  What  proportion  !  what  har- 
mony !  what  correspondence,  in  every  part  of  the 
Bee !  How  many  combinations,  arrai^ments, 
causes,  effects,  and  principles,  which  tend  to  the 
same  end,  and  concur  in  the  same  design !  What 
exactness,  what  symmetry  in  its  little  body,  appa- 
rently contemptible,  and  so  little  admired  by  ignorant 
and  inattentive  persons !  As  in  the  greater  number 
of  animals,  so  we  observe  in  the  Bee,  vessels  without 
number,  liquids,  motions  often  united  in  an  imper- 
ceptible point,— «11  the  organs  of  life,  the  instramenta 
of  labour,  the  means  of  escaping  from  their  enemi«s» 
weapons  to  command  victory,  and  a  thousand  beau- 
ties which  adorn  its  exterior  form ! 

Every  thing  in  these  insects  announces  that  su- 
preme wisdom  which  presided  at  the  formation  of  a 
work,  so  perfect,  so  industrious,  so  superior  to  every 
thing  which  art  could  ever  produce.  Every  thing 
here  is  for  our  use  and  benefit  The  Bees,  in  fhct, 
make  use  of  their  wondrous  qualities  only  for  our 
good.  It  is  for  us  that  they  work  -,  and  it  is  towards 
Him,  therefore,  who  has  given  to  them  these  incli- 
nations, that  We  ought  to  express  our  love  and 
gratitude. — Huish  oti  Beea. 
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There  are  few  events  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Gngland,  which  the  generality  of  readers,  the  yonng 
cepectallf,  pemse  with  so  much  interest  as  the  early 
death  of  illustrionB  and  promising  characters.  The 
pen  of  the  impartial  historian  dwells  with  delight  nn 
those  traits  of  disposition,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fairest  hopes  j  and  imparts  to  the  reader  emotions  of 
sorrow  and  regret,  at  the  premature  close  of  a  life, 
dear  to  thousands.  It  is  not  in  a  pohtical  point  of 
view,  however,  that  a  great  national  loss  is  thus  felt. 
Hononr,  love,  and  esteem  for  the  individual  cha- 
racter, must  be  the  spring  of  such  affections, — 
pensive  indeed,  yet  mingled  with  pleasure,  that  so 
sweet  a  plant  was  removed  to  a  kindlier  soil,  before 
the  rude  breath  of  the  world  had  disturbed  or 
corrupted  it;  and  that  one  of  lofty  station  left  a 
pattern,  which  in  its  leading  points,  all,  however 
lowly  in  their  wallc  of  life,  may  follow,  and  be  happy. 
Deep  and  universal  was  the  grief  which  pervaded 
the  nation,  on  the  decease  of  the  young  prince, 
whose  hkeness  appears  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
Horn  to  high  expectations,  and  surrounded  by  busy 
flatterers,  Hbnry,  Prince  of  Wales,  had  esta- 
blished a  name  for  piety,  temperance,  prudence,  and 
many  manly  virtues,  when  he  was  snatched  away  in 
the  very  spring-time  of  existence  1  Yet  he  had  the 
faappioess  to  die  in  the  height  of  favour  with  men,  as 
veil  as,  we  hope,  with  God,  and  without  experi- 
encing the  miseries  which  awaited  the  royal  family. 
Of  his  high  qualities  and  exemplary  behaviour,  several 
■nthentic  documents  exist;  and  the  scattered  intel- 
ligence GODcemiog  him,  appears  well  worthy  of 
colkctioD  for  oar  Magazine. 


f  Henry,  eldest  son  of  King  James  the  First,  and 
Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  horn  in  Scotland, 
early  in  159'!.  After  remaining  under  the  care  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  he  was  placed,  at  five  years  of  age, 
with  an  excellent  tutor,  by  whose  instructions  he 
made  a  great  and  rapid  progress  in  learning;  the 
energies  of  the  body  keeping  pace  with  those  of  the 
mind.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  began  to  acquire  a 
fondness  for  riding,  dancing,  shooting,  and  tossing 
the  lance,  exercises  in  which  he  afterwards  greatly 
excelled;  and  before  he  reached  the  age  of  ten,  he 
was  installed  at  Windsor,  a  knight  of  the  garter 
On  the  4th  of  June,  IGIO,  he  was  created  Prince 
of  Wales,  at  Westminster,  with  solemn  and  mag- 
nificent ccreroonicB,  the  eyes  of  tlie  people  being 
fixed  upon  him  as  their  future  sovereign. 

It  was  now  that  he  became  most  popular  among  all 
classes.  In  the  government  of  his  affairs,  he  set  a 
noble  example  of  mingied  liberality  and  economy, 
providing  plentifully,  hut  knowing  and  watching 
his  expenses;  and  though  with  a  retinue  of  little 
less  than  five  hundred  persons,  many  of  tlicm 
young  gentlemen  of  high  expectations,  he  left  his 
revenue  increased  some  thousands  a  year.  An 
original  manuscript,  containing  orders  made  by 
this  young  prince,  respecting  his  household,  as  given 
at  Richmond  in  1610,  was  communicated  some  years 
ago  to  the  Royal  Society,  The  first  order  is;  "That 
when  I  am  at  divine  service  in  my  private  closet,  my 
gentlemen  in  ordinary  be  warned  to  attend  me,  and 
be  present  at  times  of  prayer;  and  to  do  the  like 
when  I  go  to  my  public  chapel  to  service  and  sermons : 
wherein  I  will  dispense  with  no  man;  holding  hJm 
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unfit  tu  serve  me,  that  with  me  will  forbear  to  go  to 
hear  the  word  of  God^  which  example  of  liberty 
shall  never  be  tolerated  in  my  court,  nor  made  a 
reason  to  encourage  others  in  like  disobedience  and 
contempt  towards  religion." 

After  a  series  of  general  regulations  concerning 
his  own  and  his  household's  living,  he  concludes, 
*'  As  I  began  with  the  due  divine  service  unto  Al- 
mighty God,  without  which  nothing  can  prosper  nor 
yield  comfort,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world 
to  come  I  so  do  I  conclude,  that  amongst  other  my 
ordinances,  it  be  strictly  looked  unto  and  observed 
that,  four  times  in  the  year,  namely,  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  Midsummer,  and  Michaelmas,  all  my  ordinary 
servants,  without  exception,  do  receive  the  Commu- 
nion at  my  public  chapel;  and  that  before  the 
receiving  of  the  communion,  one  of  ,my  chaplains, 
or  some  other  good  preacher,  do  make  a  sermon,  or 
read  a  lecture,  tending  to  instruct  men  to  the 
reverent  and  worthy  receiving  of  that  holy  and 
blessed  Sacrament.  And  of  such  as  shall  either  wil- 
fully refuse  so  to  do,  or  cautiously  absent  themselves 
of  purpose,  I  desire  that  myself  be  informed,  to  give 
such  further  order  therein,  as  may  stand  for  an 
eminent  example  and  chastisement  to  such  ungodly 
and  unchristian-like  disposition :  for  the  which  kind 
of  people,  my  court  shall  be  no  shelter,  nor  my  service 
any  protection." 

He  had  an  esteem  for  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  during  whose  sad  imprisonment, 
the  prince  used  to  say.  Sure  no  king  but  my  father 
would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage !  In  an  interesting 
letter  of  advice  to  the  prince,  from  Sir  Walter,  dated 
August,  1611,  among  other  excellent  passages  we 
find  these  :  "  Consider  the  inexpressible  advantage 
which  will  ever  attend  your  Highness,  while  you 
make  the  power  of  rendering  men  happy,  the  measure 
of  your  actions.  While  this  is  your  impulse,  how 
easily  will  that  power  be  extended  !  The  glance  of 
your  eye  will  give  gladness,  and  your  very  sentence 
have  a  force  of  bounty."  And  his  royal  father,  who, 
it  is  asserted,  sometimes  felt  himself  outdone  by  the 
splendour  of  the  prince's  reputation,  addressed  to 
him  the  following  powerful  lines. 

FROM    KING  JAMES   TO    PRINCE    BENRY. 

God  gives  not  kings  the  style  of  Gods  in  vain. 
For  on  His  throne  his  sceptre  do  they  8\yay : 
And  as  their  subjects  ought  them  to  obey 

So  kings  should  fear  and  serve  their  Gob  again. 

If  then  ye  would  enjoy  a  happy  reign, 

Observe  the  statutes  of  our  heavenly  King : 
And  from  his  law  make  all  your  laws  to  spring; 

Since  his  lieutenant  here  should  ye  remain. 

Reward  the  just;  be  stedfast,  true  and  plain; 

Repress  the  proud,  maintaining  aye  the  right; 

Walk  always  so,  as  ever  in  IIis  sight, 
Who  guards  the  godly,  plaguing  the  profane. 

In  1  CI 2,  a  marriage  was  proposed  for  him  with  a 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.  But, 
though  not  at  once  rejecting,  he  never  appeared 
desirous  to  encourage  this  union,  on  account  of  the 
princess's  creed,  she  being  a  Roman  Catholic :  and 
it  is  stated  that  "  in  his  sickness  afterwards,  he 
applied  this  chastisement  for  a  deserved  punishment 
upon  him,  for  having  ever  opened  his  ears  to  admit 
treaty  of  a  popish  match."  In  October,  the  same 
year,  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  the  nature  of 
which  was  not  thoroughly  understood ;  and  he  died, 
deeply  lamented,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1612*. 

•  Tt  is  remarkable,  that  anotlier  rising  Hope  of  England,  the 
riiiuess  Charlotte,  was  snatched  away  in  the  same  month,  and 
Ou  th«  8am«  day  of  th«  monthi    Sho  died  NoY«ml)«r  Q,  1817i  j 


An  opinion  prevailed  at  the  time,  that  he 
was  carried  oflf  by  poison;  a  presumption  hot  to 
be  wondered  at,  nor  indeed^  perhaps,  groundless, 
when  we  consider  his  honest  and  avowed  dislike  to 
the  wretched  court-minion  Car,  Lord  Rochester, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset,  as  well  as  to  the 
Howards,  with  an  infamous  branch  of  which  family 
Car  had  united  himself  by  marriage. 

"  IIenRt,"  says  Birch,  in  his  Lives  of  Illustrious 
Persons,  "  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  tall ;  of  a 
strong  and  handsome  frame,  an  amiable  countenance, 
his  hair  auburn,  and  his  eyes  fine  and  piercing.  He 
was  sober,  chaste,  temperate,  religious.  '  He  was 
never  heard  to  swear,  though  the  example  of  his 
father,  and  of  the  whole  court,  was  but  too  apt  to 
corrupt  him  in  that  respect.  He  took  great  delight 
in  the  conversation  of  men  of  honour;  and  those  who 
wore  not  reckoned  such,  were  treated  with  no  attention 
at  his  court.  He  was  naturally  gentle  and  affable ; 
though  he  had  a  noble  stateliness  without  affectation, 
which  commanded  esteem  and  respect.  He  showed 
a  warlike  taste  in  his  passionate  fondness  for  martial 
exercises.  A  French  ambassador  coming  to  take 
leave  of  him,  found  him  tossing  a  pike ;  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  any  commands  to  France:  '  Tell 
your  master,'  said  the  prince,  *how  you  lefl  me 
enga^d.*  He  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  died: 
and  no  historian  has  cast  the  least  stain  upon  his 
character.*' 

Sir  Charles  Comwallis,  treasurer  of  Henry's  house- 
hold, thus  concludes  an  account  of  him ;  "  God  seeing 
it  good  to  bestow  another  Crown  upon  him,  excelling 
all  that  on  earth  was  to  be  had  or  Loped:  after  some 
five  days'  sickness,  endured  with  patience,  and  as 
often  recognition  of  his  faith,  his  hopes,  and  his 
appeals  to  God's  mercy,  as  his  infirmity,  wliich 
affected  him  altogether  in  his  head,  would  possibly 
permit;  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  at  St.  James's,  next 
Westminster,  and  was  interred  at  Westminster,  where 
his  body  now  resteth.'*  M. 


As  rivers,  when  they  overflow,  drown  those  grounds,  and 
ruin  those  husbandmen,  which,  whilst  they  flowed  calmly 
betwixt  their  banks,  they  fertilized  and  enriched;  so  our 
passions,  when  they  grow  exorbitant  and  unruly,  destroy 
those  virtues,  to  which  they  may  be  very  serv'iceable  whilst 
they  keep  within  their  bounds. — ^Boylk. 

It  is  useful  to  observe,  in  our  progress  through  life,  the 
chain  of  duties,  trials,  and  blessings,  which  imperceptibly 
conduct  us  horn  one  period  to  another;  and  how  successive 
comforts  and  blessings  spring  from  previous  duties.  Thus 
the  diligence,  sobriety,  and  virtuous  habits  of  youth,  will, 
in  middle  age,  ensure  to  us,  through  God's  blessing,  the 
respect  of  the  world,  and  success  in  our  pursuits,  and  the 
active  and  usef\il  employments  of  that  period,  added  to 
early  and  continued  piety  and  benevolence,  will  produce  an 
old  age  of  comfort  and  consolation.  Thus  proceeding  in 
the  way  we  should  go,  we  reap,  from  the  same  source,  our 
reward  for  the  past,  and  our  encouragement  for  the  future 
— ^Mrs.  King. 


In  this  world  we  are  children  standing  on  the  bank  of  a 
mighty  river.  Casting  our  eyes  upward  and  downward, 
along  the  channel,  we  discern  various  windings  of  its 
current;  and  perceive  that  it  is  now  visible,  now  obscure, 
and  now  entirely  hidden  from  our  view.  But  being  far 
removed  from  the  fountain  whence  it  springs,  and  from  the 
ocean  into  which  it  is  emptied,  we  are  unable  to  form  any 
conceptions  of  the  beauty,  usefulness,  or  grandeur  of  its 
progress.  Lost  in  perplexity  and  ignorance,  we  ^aze, 
wonder,  and  despond.  In  this  situation,  a  messenger  from 
heaven  comes  to  our  relief,  with  authentic  information  of 
its  nature,  its  course,  and  its  end ;  conducts  us  backward 
to  the  fountain,  and  leads  us  forward  to  the  ocean.  This 
river  is  the  earthly  system  of  providence:  the  Bible  is  the 
celestial  messenger:  and  Heaven  is  the  ocCan  in  which  all 
preceding  dispsuvations  find  their  end.— ^Dwioht. 
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THE   DAISY  IN   INDIA. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower  I 

My  mother-country's  wliite  and  red. 
In  rose  or  lily,  till  tl^  hoiiTi 

Never  to  me  such  beauty  sproadt 
Transplanted  from  thine  island-bed, 

A  treasure  in  a. grain  of  earth, 
Strange  as  a  spuit  from  the  dead, 

Thine  embryo  sprang  to  bu*th. 

Thrice  welconxe,  little  English  Flower  J 

Whose  tribes  beneath  our  natal  skies 
Shut  close  their  leaves  while  vapours  lower ; 

But,  when  the  Sun*8  ^y  beams  arise, 
With  unabash'd  but  modest  eyes 

Follow  his  motion  to  the  west, 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  till  daylight  dies. 

Then  fold  themselves  to  rest. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  Ei^ish  Flower ! 

To  this  resplendent  hemisphere. 
Where  Ilora's  giant-offspring  tower 

In  gorgeous  liveri^  all  the  year : 
Thou,  only  Thou,  are  iittie  here. 

Like  worth  unfriended  or  unknown, 
Yet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 

Than  all  the  torrid  zone. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower ! 

Of  early  scenes  beloved  by  me. 
While  happy  in  my  father^s  bower. 

Thou  shalt  the  blithe  memorial  be; 
The  fairy  sports  of  in£uicy. 

Youth's  golden  age,  and  manhood's  prime. 
Home,  country,  kindred,  fnend»— with  thee 

Are  mine  in  this  fair  dime. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flowe^r  I 

1*11  rear  thee  with  a  trembling  hand : 
0 1  for  the  April  sun  and  shower. 

The  sweet  May-dews  of  that  fair  land, 
Where  Daisies,  thick  as  starlight,  stand 

In  every  walk ! — that  here  might  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expand, 

An  hundb*od  from  one  root  1 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower  1 

To  me  the  pledge  of  Hope  unseen; 
When  sorrow  woidd  my  soul  o'erpower 

For  joys  that  were,  or  mitfht  have  been, 
111  call  to  mind,  how«^fresh  and  green, 

I  saw  thee  rising  frofm  the  dust. 
Then  tiini  to  heaven  with  brow  serene. 

And  phu»  in  God  my  trust. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No.  IV.     Heat.    Temperature.     Radiation. 

Conduction. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  heat  should  be  regarded  as  a 
substance,  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers,  by 
which  it  penetrates  and  diffuses  itself  among  the 
particles  of  every  other  element  j  or  as  a  quality, 
iu separable  from  matter,  and  dependent  on  certain 
conditions  for  those  unceasing  fluctuations  which 
constitute  its  most  remarkable  phenomena. 

The  resistless  energies  of  this  omnipotent  and 
all-pervading  agent  are  in  constant  operation.  There 
is  not  an  instant  of  time  that  heat  is  not  performing 
some  important  duty  in  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
purposes.  Among  all  the  works  of  God,  we  know 
of  none  on  which  the  evidences  of  design  are  more 
conspicuously  inscribed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  heat,  be  it  a 
peculiar  substance,  or  a  peculiar  property,  we  know 
that  it  exists.  To  its  influence  we  are  indebted  for 
the  due  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  life,  for 
all  that  cheers  the  eye,  delights  the  ear,  and  gratifies 
the  taste.  Nor  is  it  to  heat  only,  but  to  its  being 
9upplied  to  us  iu  its  due  proportions,  that  we  oi^e  so 


much.  Its  excess,  or  its  de^ciency,  would  be  equally 
fatal  to  vegetable  and  animal  existence.  In  one  case, 
the  earth  would  become  a  parched  desert,  in  the 
other,  an  ice-bound  plain. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  distmguish  between 
heat  itself,  and  the  sensation  of  heat  The  first  is  a 
cause,  the  second  its  effect.  With  a  view  to  prevent 
mistakes,  by  the  frequent  interchange  of  terms, 
meaning  sometimes  one  thing,  and  at  other  times 
another,  the  term  caloric  is  now  extensively  employed 
by  scientific  writers,  to  denote  that  condition  of 
bodies,  by  which  the  sensation  of  heat  is  produced, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  define  the  cause  of  heat,  as 
distinct  from  its  effects.  Wishing  to  refrain,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  scientific  phraseology,  we 
shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  ordinary  term  (heat), 
requesting  our  readers  to  remember  that,  unless  the 
contrary  is  distinctly  stated,  it  always  means  heat,  as 
an  element,  residing  in,  or  operating  upon,  matter, 
witjbout  any  regard  to  our  feelings. 

By  the  continual  use  of  the  ttrms)fieat  and  cold,  in 
the  affairs  of  common  life,  we  sometimes  employ  the 
latter  term,  as  if  it  was  descriptive  of  an  element,  or 
agent,  equally  energetic  in  its  effects  as  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  but  whose  properties 
are  directly  the  opposite  ef  those  possessed  by  heat. 
Cold  is  oiUy  the  absence  of  heat.  It  is  easier,  and, 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  more  natural  to  say, 
'*  It  is  cold,"  than  it  is  to  describe  that  condition  by 
saying,  "  There  is  a  deficiency  of  heat."  The  latter, 
however,  is  a  correct  definition.  We  know  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  gradual  abstraction  of  heat  from  a 
body,  which  at  first  may  possess  so  much  of  it  as  to 
be  unapproachable,  induces  the  sensation  we  denomi- 
nate cold.  But  cold  is  only  a  relative  term.  We 
know  nothing  of  matter  where  heat  is  not  present. 
There  is  less  heat  in  one  substance  than  in  another; 
but  of  absolute  cold  we  have  no  conception. 

Temperature  is  a  term  that  will  very  often  occur 
whilst  treating  of  the  properties  of  heat.  We  think 
it  right  at  once  to  explain  its  signification.  Tho 
temperature  of  a  body  means  its  sensible  heat,  that  is, 
the  heat  of  which  some  estimate  may  be  formed  by 
a  thermometer^,  a  useful  instrument,  that  we  shall 
describe  particularly  hereafter.  In  comparing  two 
different  substances,  or  two  distinct  parts  of  the 
9ame  substance,  if  we  find  the  first  communicates  to 
the  thermometer  more  heat  than  the  second,  we  say 
the  temperature  of  the  former  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  latter,  or,  that  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  former.  Higher  and  lower, 
as  applied  to  temperature,  are  terms  that  evidently 
owe  their  origin  to  the  operation  of  the  thermometer  -, 
since  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  sensible  heat 
present  in  any  substance  with  which  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  is  placed  in  contact,  the  lower  will  the 
column  of  mercury,  or  other  fluid  within  the  tube, 
descend  j  the  greater  the  quantity  of  sensible  heat, 
the  higher  will  it  rise.  The  sensible,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  free  heat,  thus  discoverable  in  any 
particular  substance  by  the  aid  of  a  thermometer, 
must  be  viewed,  as  entirely  independent  of  the  heat 
which  permanently  resides  in  that  substance,  or 
which  may  be  temporarily  combined  with  it  in  a 
latent,  that  is,  a  concealed  state.  We  may  satisfy 
ourselves,  that  a  vast  quantity  of  heat  has  entered 
into  some  particular  substance,  but  we  can  neither 
detect  the  presence,  nor  estimate  the  quantity,  of  that 
which  is  latent,  by  our  ordinary  perceptions,  nor 
through  the  agency  of  a  thermometer. 

Heat  is    communicable    from   one   substance   to 

*  The  thermometer  obtains  its  name  from  two  Greek  wordti 
thtrmt,  heat,  and  metrQn,  a  measore* 
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another  by  radiatiM  and  by  emubietion/ '  Radiation 
takes  pla<%  between  bodies  whose  temperatarea  are 
unequal,  at  sensible  distaBoes.  Contact  is  a  condition 
essential  to  conduction. 

If  a  piece  of  heated  metal  be  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  a  room,  midway  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor, 
heat  will  be  disengaged  from  it  eqnally  in  all  direc- 
tions, upwards,  downwards,  horizontally,  and  ob- 
liquely, which  may  be  proved  by  the  melting  of  a' 
smcdl  quantity  of  tallow  placed  at  certain  distances 
around  the  metal.  This  is  an  instance  of  radiation. 
When  the  bowl  of  a  metal  spoon  is  left,  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  the  handle  of  the  spoon 
acquires  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  tea, 
Here  wc  have  an  instance  of  conduction.  In  one 
case,  the  heat  separated  fmra  the  metal  will  affect 
the  tallow  at  some  distance,  passing  readily  through, 
or  among,  the  particles  of  Uie  intervening  air.  In 
the  other  case,  the  heat  first  communicating  with 
that  part  of  the  spoon  in  contact  with  the  tea,  it  is, 
if  we  may  employ  the  expression,  pushed  forward 
from  particle  to  particle  of  the  metal,  along  tiie  handle, 
until  it  reaches  its  extremity. 

As  radiation  and  conduction  commonly  operate 
together,  they  may  be  considered  as  different  parts, 
or  rather,  different  forma,  of  the  same  process;  both 
equally  dependent-  on  that  property  peculiar  to  heat, 
by  which  it  tends  to  diffuse  itself  in  every  direction, 
and  among  the  particles  of  every  species  of  matter, 
whatever  may  be  its  form,  size,  colour,  or  quality. 
Thus,  if  any  number  of  vessels,  some  constructed 
of  metal,  others  of  wood,  others  of  stone,  and  others 
of  glass,  each  vessel  containing  a  hquid  of  a  different 
kind  and  at  a  different  temperature,  be  placed  in  the 
same  room,  the  liquids  and  the  vesseb  containing 
them  will,  in  a  few  hours,  all  arrive  at  the  same 
temperature,  which  will  be  that  of  the  air  in  the 
room.  The  same  would,  of  course,  be  the  result, 
with  solid  or  aSriform  bodies,  as  with  liquids. 

Radiation  ond  eondnction  may  be  further  explained 
by  considering  the  former  as  operating  at  the  surfaces 
of  bodies,  whilst  the  latter  goes  on  throughout  their 
interior  parts.  The  rate  at  which  heat  is  radiated 
and  conducted  by  any  substance,  depends  very  much 
on  the  natore  of  the  materials  of  which  that  substance 
is  composed.  Radiation  is  also  influenced  in  a 
remarkable  degree  by  the  colours  and  other  conditionn 
of  the  surfaces  of  bodies. 
Those  bodies  Into  which  heat  enters  with  facility, 


and  among  whose  partides  It  {a  transmitted  rapidly, 
are  called  good  condMCtof.  ITioee,  on  the  contrary, 
which  offer  considerable  resistance  to  the  progress  at 
heat  among  their  particles,  are  termed  bad  conAetora. 
The  latter  are  frequently  doiominated  non-condxctort,  a 
description  not  philosophically  correct;  since  every  std>- 
atance  with  which  we  are  acquainted  will  conduct  heat, 
although  in  some  its  transmission  is  exceedingly  slow. 

Among  good  conductors  the  metals  are  the  best : 
of  these  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  copper,  are  neariy 
equal.  The  next  in  order  are  iron  and  zinc,  then 
tin,  and  the  slowest  conductor  of  them  all  is  lead. 
Wood,  rtone,  and  bricks,  are  among  the  bad  con* 
ductors:  of  this  class  the  most  p^ect  are  wool, 
hair,  cotton,  the  for  of  animals,  the  featiters  of  birds, 
and  especially  the  down  of  the  swan.  Liquids  and 
aKriform  bodies,  when  there  is  no  motion  among  their 
particles,  are  bad  conductors  of  heat.  If  freedom  ot 
motion  be  established,  they  become  good  conductors. 

In  our  next  paper,  we  will  endeavour  to  illustrate 
more  fully  the  operation  of  Heat  as  respects  conduc- 
tion and  radiation.  We  rather  desire  that  our 
readers  may  complain  of  the  brevity  of  oar  remarks, 
than  that  they  should  feel  htigued  by  our  becoming 
tedious.  R.  R. 


Tub  energy  of  every  (Vinction  is  regulated  in  s  great 
meagure  by  the  (juaatity  of  blood  which  the  organi  excr 
cising  that  f\mctioa  receive.  The  muscle*  employed  in 
the  most  vigorous  actions,  are  always  found  to  receive  the 
largest  quantity  of  blood.  It  is  commonly  observed  that 
the  right  fore-leg  of  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  the  rigbt  arm 
in  man,  is  stronier  than  the  left;  much  of  this, superior 
strength  is,  no  doubt,  tbe  result  of  education,  the  right 
arm  being  more  habitually  used  than  the  lefL  But  Blill 
the  different  mode  in  which  the  arteries  are  distribated  to 
the  two  arms,  constitutes  a  natural  source  of  inequality. 
The  artery  supplying  tbe  right  aim  with  blood,  first  arises 
from  the  aorta,  and  it  proceeds  in  a  more  direct  courifO 
from  the  heart  than  the  artery  of  the  left  ami,  which  has  its 
origin  in  common  with  the  artery  of  that  side  of  the  head. 
Ilence  it  hasheen  Infbrred,  that  the  right  arm  is  originally 
better  sujiplied  with  nourishment  than  the  IeR.  It  may  ha 
alleged  m  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  in  birds,  where 
any  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  two  wings  would  have 
disturbed  the-  regularity  of  fUght,  the  aorta,  when  it  has 
arrived  at  the  centre-  of  the  cheat,  divides  with  perfect 
equalitv  into  two  branches,  so  that  both  wings  receive 

EreciBely  the  same  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  muscles. 
Ding  thus  e(]ually  nounshed,  preserve  that  equality  uf 
strength,  which  ueir  function  rigidly  demands^—- Da. 
Root's  BridgemaUr  Treatite, 
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ST.  DtJNSTAN'S   IN  THE  WEST, 
Flset-Strxxt,  London. 

DuNSTAN,  from  ivbom  tfaia  church  is  called,  was, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  many  religious  edifices  in 
this  country  that  bear  his  name,  a  fevourite  saint 
among  our  Roman  Catholic  ancestors.  He  was  bom, 
some  time  in  the  tenth  century,  at  Glastonbury, 
Somersetshire,  a  town.not  more  famous  for  its  ancient 
abbey  than  for  the  Christmas-blossoming  th«m, 
which  Joseph  of'Arimathea  was  fondly  alleged  to 
have  stuck,  as  a  dry  staff,  into  the  groimd,  on 
founding  there  the  font  Christian  church  in  Great 
Britain.  Dunstan,  like  some  others  on  record,  paid 
a  tak  for  his  reputation  in  science  and  art  during  a 
period  of  thick  darkness:  he  was  accused  before 
King  Athelstan  of  practising  magic  )  and  from  his 
skill  in  music,  probably,  arose  the  serious  charge 
of  his  harp  (which  might  have  been  an  iEolian,) 
playing  of  itself ! 

St  DmiBtan's  harp,  &at  by  tbd  wiD, 

Upon  a  peff  did  hang-a  i 
The  liiup  itself;^  with  ly  and  aO, 

Untoodhed  by  hand  did  twang-a. 

Banished  from  court  in  consequence  of  this  foolish 
accusation,  he  retired,  according  to  the  monkish 
legend,  to  a  solitary  cell  at  Glastonbury,  carrying 
with  him  his  taste  for  the  black  art.  But  his  talents 
lay  not  only  in  music  and  painting :  he  is  said  to 
have  been  an  admirable  worker  in  iron  and  brass, — a 
circumstance  which  may  have  famished  materials 
for  the  story  of  his  having  seized  the  arch-fiend, 
who  came  to  see  him  in  femMie  disguise,  by  the  nose, 
with  a  pair  €i  red-hot  tongs. 

The  real  history  of  Dunstan  is,  that  he  became 
abbot  of  Glastonbury  j  was  received  at  the  court  of 
Edgar  at  the  death  of  Athelstan  and  Edmund  ^  was 
made  Bishop  of  London  and  Worcester  together, 
and,  subsequently.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where 
he  died  in  987.  Fiction,  however,  followed  the  holy 
man  into  his  grave)  for  when  the  son  of  Earl 
Harold  was  buried  near  him,  in  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury, St.  Dunstan,  unable  to  find  rest,  is  said  to 
have  got  up  from  under  the  high  altar,  to  complain 
of  the  affront. 

The  church  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent memoir,  is  of  very  ancient  foundation ;  but  the 
first  mention  of  it  is  in  1237,  when  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Westminster  bestowed  it  on  Henry  the 
Third.  That  monarch  assigned  the  profits  to  the 
Domui  conversorum,  or  house  for  converted  Jews, 
which  afterwards  became  the  RolU  in  Chancery-lane. 
Many  of  our  readers  recollect  the  late  church  of  St 
Dunstan,  Fleet-street,  with  its  large  projecting  clock, 
so  useful  in  that  busy  part  of  the  town  5  the  imposing 
statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  niche  in  the  eastern 
wall;  and  above  all,  the  two  grim  figures  of 
"  Hercules*s,**  as  they  are  called  in  an  old  account 
of  London,  **  or  wild  men,  appearing  as  big  as  life, 
with  each  a  knotty  club  in  his  hand,  wherewith  they 
alternately  strike  the  quarters ;  not  only  their  arms, 
but  even  their  heads,  moving  at  every  blow.  They 
are  placed  so  as  be  visible  to  such  as  pass  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  whence  they  are  more  ad- 
mired  by  many  of  the  populace  on  Sundays,  than 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  from  the  pulpit  within. 
They  were  set  up  in  1671." 

These  giaxits  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who,  however,  gives  them  their  being 
more  than  fifty  years  too  early,  when  he  mentions 
Richie  Monipiies  as  entering  Fleet-street  when  "  the 
twa  iron  carles  yonder,  at  the  kirk  beside  the  port, 
vere  just  banging  out  sax  o'  the  clock."    These  once 


familiar  ol^cts  have  been  removed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford*s  house,  in  the  Regent's  Park.' 

We  are  told  that  '^'  St.  Dunstan's  was  a  fair  and 
beautiful  church  in  1632."  It  narrowly  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  as  well  as 
a  dreadful  conflagration,  which  happened  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  1 730.  Owing  to  this  exemption 
from  the  almost  universal  fate  of  dty  churches  by 
fire,  St.  Dun8tan*s  hi  the  West  was  rich  in  old 
monuments,  which  are  transferred  to  the  present 
building,  and  are  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
curious.  As  lately  as  1820  this  church  underwent 
considerable  repairs,  there  being  then  little  pro- 
spect of  the  alterations  which  have  since  taken 
place.  These,  namely,  the  widening  of  that  part  of 
Fleet-street  by  an  addition  of  thirty  feet,  and  the 
erection  of  a  spacious  and  elegant  church  in  place  of 
the  old  one,  which,  certainly,  never  struck  us  as 
remarkably  *'  fair  or  beautiful,"  we  consider  as  among 
the  most  valuable  and  important  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  London.  The  view  of  such 
obvious  benefits  to  the  public  is  gratifying  to  every 
Englishman  who  loves  his  country. 

The  present  St.  Dunstan*s,  as  represented  in  the 
engraving,  was  finished  in  1832,  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence,  of  the  late  John 
Shaw,  Esq.,  who  was  suddenly  called  hence  at  the 
very  period  of  its  completion.  The  gothic  tower, 
together  with  the  beautiful  stone  lantern  with  which 
it  is  surmounted,  is  of  a  commanding  height,  and 
is  seen  from  various  points  to  great  advantage.  At 
the  foot  of  the  tower  is  an  ornamented  doorway,  in 
front  of  which  runs  an  iron  railing,  so  near  to  the 
building,  as  to  impair  the  general  effect.  The  tower 
is  square,  but  at  the  height  of  nearly  ninety  feet, 
takes  an  octagon  shape:  its  summit  is  embattled, 
and  surmounted  with  four  lofty  octagonal  pinnacles. 
The  rich  and  el^^t  lantern  springing  from  the 
tower,  and  formed  of  beautiful  fr^stone,  is  crowned 
with  a  florid  and  delicately-wrought  parapet,  the 
height  of  which  is  130  feet  from  ti^e  ground.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  connected  with  the  tower  by  a 
passage,  and  built  of  brick :  it  is  an  octagon  about 
50  feet  in  diameter,  capable  of  seating  800  persons, 
there  being,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  200  sittings  for 
the  use  of  the  poor.  The  windows  are  filled  with 
richly-stained  glass,  ''  casting  a  dim  religious  light'* 
upon  the  walls  and  monuments,  and  giving  that 
mingled  aspect  of  gravity  and  beauty  so  appropriate 
to  the  place  where  God's  honour  dwelleth.  As  the 
front  range  of  the  building  has  a  southern  aspect, 
the  communion-table  is  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
church  instead  of  the  east. 

It  will  be  perceived,  on  reference  to  the  engraving, 
that  a  suitable  character  of  antiquity  has  been  im- 
parted to  the  house  adjoining  the  church  westward. 
This  fabric  has  been  erected  for  the  Law  Life  Assu- 
rance Society,  established  in  1823. 

Immediately  beyond,  on  the  same  side,  is  dif- 
ford's  Im,  so  entitled  from  having  formerly    be- 
longed   to    Robert   Clifford,   to  whom   the   estate 
was  given  by  King  Edward  the   Second:    at    the 
death  of  this  Robert,  his  wife  Isabel  granted  it  to 
students    of    law.      Further  on  is   Ckamcenf   JLame, 
once  called  New  Street,  but  which,  some  centuries 
since,   received  its  present  name  from  the  places 
it  contains  for  the  despatch  of  Chancery  business  -, 
amongst  others,    the  RoU$.     This  is  a  repository 
for  all  rolls  in  Chancery,  and  other  records  since 
the  year  1377.    It  was  first  a  house  of  converted 
Jews,  founded  by  Henry  the  Third  in  1 233,  when 
a  chapel  was  erected  for  their  use,  and  they  were 
instmcted  in  the  Christian  faith:  but  ia  1290^  al^ 
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Jews  were  banished  this  kingdom  ^  aad^  the  object  not 
answering,  Edward  the  Third  gave  the  house  to  E. 
Burstallj  clerk,  the  first  master  of  the  Rolls,  whose 
^uccesacNTB  in  that  office  have  had  a  residence  there 
ever  since. 

As  Temple  Bar*  to  which  the  parish  of  St  Dunstan*s 
extends,  is  included  in  our  engraving,  we  cannot 
close  this  paper  widu)ut  some  mention  of  that  famous 
gate.  Before  the  fire  of  London,  the  liberties  of  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster  were  divided  only 
by  posts,  rails,  aixd  a  chain;  as  was  the  case  with 
Holborn,  Smithfield,  and  Whitechapel  bars.  Hence 
the  terms*  Holborn  bars,  Paul's  chain,  &c.  The  editor 
of  Stow*s  Survey,  describing  the  present  Temple  Bar, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  since,  says,  ''  It  is  a 
stately  gi^  with  two  posterns,  one  on  each  side,  for 
the  ooAvenience  of  foot-passengers,  with  strong  gates 
to  shut  up  In  the  nif^ts,  and  always  good  store  of 
watchmen,  ^e  better  to  prevent  danger.  It  is  built 
all  of  Portland  stone,  uid  of  rustic  work  below. 
Over  the  gateway  on  the  east  side,  are  the  effigies  in 
eUme  of  Q.aeen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  and  on 
the  west  side  are  Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the 
Second  in  Roman  habits.  The  statues  are  good,  the 
only  disadvantage  being,  the  hurry  of  uie  place 
where  they  are  to  be  viewed,  which  makes  it  dan- 
gerous to  be  curious,  and  prevents  the  attention  to 
them  which  they  would  otherwise  command.  Tem- 
ple-bar is  the  handsomest  gate  about  town,  and 
deserves  some  degree  of  applause.**  On  Temple 
Bar  it  was  customary  to  fix  the  heads  of  men  who 
had  been  executed  for  crimes  against  the  king  and 
government.  The  last  dreadful  display  on  this  gate 
was  in  1746  and  1747,  when  the  Lords  Kilmarnock, 
Balmerino,  and  Lovat,  and  Charles  Ratdiffe,  suffered 
on  Tower-hill,  for  their  treasonable  attempts  in 
favour  of  the  prince -pretender.' 

The  houses  in  this  district  were  formerly  in  great 
request;  in  proof  of  ifdiich,  we  extract  from  a  faithful 
work,  Entitled,  A  New  View  of  London,  1 708.  "  One 
house  is  let  near  Temple  Bar  for  360/.  sterling  per 
annum,  with  1 4001.  fine ;  and  few  or  none  let  imder  40/. 
or  50/.  I  find  it  recorded  that  one  James  Farr,  a  barber, 
who  kept  the  coffee-house,  which  is  now  the  Rainbow, 
by  the  Inner  Temple  gate  (one  of  the  first  in  Eng- 
land), was,  in  the  year  1657,  presented,  by  the  inquest 
of  St.  Dunstan*s  in  the  west,  for  making  and  selling 
a  sort  of  liquor  called  coffee,  as  a  great  nuisance  and 
prejudice  of  the  neighbourhood,  &c.  And  who 
would  then  have  thought  London  would  ever  have 
had  near  three  thousand  such  nuisances  ?  and  that 
coffee  would  have  been  (as  now)  so  much  drank  by 
the  best  of  quality,  and  physicians  ?"  M. 


JupGB  B0LLBR,  when  in  the  company  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  sixteen,  cautioned  him  against  being  led  astray 
by  the  example  or  persuasions  of  others,  and  said,  "  If  I 
had  listened  to  the  advice  of  some  of  those  who  called 
themselves  my  friends  when  I  was  younff,  instead  of  being 
a  judge  in  the  court  of  Kings  Bench  I  should  have 
died  long  ago  a  prisoner  in  the  King  s  Bench.*' 


Since  a  few  minutes  can  turn  the  healthiest  bodies  into 
breathless  carcasses,  and  put  those  very  things  which  we 
had  principally  relied  on,  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies, 
it  were  little  less  than  madness,  to  repose  a  distrustless  trust 
in  these  transitory  possessions,  or  treacherous  advantages, 
which  we  enjoy  but  by  so  fickle  a  tenure.  No;  we  must 
never  venture  to  wander  far  from  God,  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  death  is  far  enough  from  us;  but  rather,  in  the 
very  height  of  our  jollity,  we  should  endeavour  to  remem- 
ber, that  they  who  feast  themselves  to-day,  may,  themselves, 
prove  feasts  for  the  worms  to-morrow. — Boylb. 


THE  FLESH-FLY. 

The  history  of  the  Flesh-fly  (musca  camaria)  is 
better  known  than  that  of  the  common  one.  It 
deposits  its  eggs  on  flesh,  and  then  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  fly-blown.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  par- 
tides  which  form  an  organized  body,  shall,  on  its 
dissolution,  serve  for  the  sustentation  of  others :  and 
hence,  when  an  animal  dies,  it  is  taken  possessi6n  of, 
in  one  way  or  another,  by  those  which  are  living. 

In  hot  weather  a  dead  body  runs  rapidly  into  putre- 
faction, and  in  that  state  attracts,  by  its  odour,  those 
flies  which  lay  their  eggs  in  flesh,  and  the  carcass  is 
very  soon  occupied  by  myriads  of  maggots,  which 
are  hatched  from  those  eggs,  and  are  flies  in  the 
larva  state.  When  we.  think  of  the  horrible  odour 
which  a  putrefying  animal  emits,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  wise  arrangement  by  which  its  very  odour 
is  made  agreeable  to  multitudes  of  living  creatures  j 
for,  as  l^aley  remarks,  maggots  revel  in  putrefaction. 
We  observe,  also,  that  the  odour  is  most  powerful  at 
those  times  when  flies  are  most  numerous  and  active, 
that  is,  in  hot  weather. 

In  the  egg  itself  there  is  the  very  wise  provision, 
that  it  is  hatched  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  maggot 
arrives  at  its  fall  growth  in  a  week;  and  thus  we  see 
how  divine  wisdom  is  displayed  in  every  thing,  even 
in  what,  to  ordinary  comprehension,  is  most  disagree- 
able or  disgusting.  If  the  fly's  egg  did  not  hatch  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  the  larva  soon  attain  its  full 
growth,  the  object  in  view  would  not  be  gained. 

In 'Some  other  species  of  flies  whose  larvae  feed  on 
flesh,  not  a  single  moment  is  lost  3  for,  instead  of  an 
egg  being  laid,  the  larva  is  deposited  in  the  living 
state,  the  egg  having  been  previously  hatched  within 
the  body  of  the  parent ;  this,  indeed,  is  stated  to 
occur  very  often  with  the  common  flesh,  ot  blow- 
fly.— Letters  to  a  Young  Naturaiist, 


I 


Irr  riding  from  Portrush  to, the  Giant^s  Causeway  with 
some  company,  we  had  occasion  *K)  ford  the  river  Bush, 
near  the  sea ;  and  as  the  flshermen  were  going  to  haul 
their  net,  we  stopped  to  see  their  suooess.  As  soon  as  the 
dog  perceived  the  men  to  move,  be  instantly  ran  down  the 
river  of  his  own  accord,  and  took  nost  in  tne  middle  of  it, 
on  some  shallows,  where  he  could  occasionally  either  run 
or  swim,  and  in  this  position  he  placed  himself,  with  all 
the  eagerness  and  attention  so  strongly  observable  in  a 
pointer  dog,  who  sets  his  game :  we  were  for  some  time  at 
a  loss  to  apprehend  his  scheme,  but  the  event  soon  satisfied 
us,  and  amply  justified  the  prudence  of  the  animal,  for  the 
fish,  when  they  feel  the  net,  always  endeavour  to  make 
directly  out  to  sea.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  salmon, 
escaping  from  the  net,  rushed  down  the  stream  with  great 
velocity,  toward  the  fbrd,  where  the  dog  stood  to  receive 
him  at  an  advantage.  A  very  diverting  chase  now  com- 
menced, in  which,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  we 
could  discern  the  whole  track  of  the  fish,  with  all  its  rapid 
turnings  and  windings.  After  a  smart  pursuit,  the  nog 
found  himself  left  considerably  behind,  in  consequence  of 
the  water  deepening,  by  which  he  had  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  swimming.  But  instead  of  following  this 
desperate  game  any  longer,  he  readily  gave  it  over,  and 
ran  with  all  his  speed  directly  down  the  river,  till  he  was 
sure  of  being  agam  sea-ward  of  the  salmon,  where  he  took 
post,  as  before,  in  his  pointer  s  attitude.  Here  the  fish  a 
second  time  met  him,  and  a  fresh  pursuit  ensued,  in  which, 
after  various  attempts,  the  salmon  at  last  made  its  way  out 
to  the  sea,  notwithstanding  ail  the  ingenious  and  vigorous 
exertions  of  its  pursuer. 

Though  the  dog  did  not  succeed  at  this  time,  yet  I  was 
informed,  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  run 
down  his  game ;  and  the  fishermen  assured  me,  that  he 
was  of  very  great  advantage  to  them,  by  turning  the 
salmon  toward  the  net ;  in  which  point  of  view,  his  efforts 
in  some  measure  corresponded  with  the  cannonade  of  stones, 
which  I  mentioned  at  Carrick-a-rede. — Hamilton's 
Jintnm 
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COTTON.  No.  II. 
The  first  process whicti  the  cotton- wool  has  to  undergo 
on  reaching  British  ground,  is  that  of  batting,-  this  is 
unly  a  more  perfect  separation  of  the  seeds  from  the 
wool,  than  has  as  yet  taken  place,  and  is  performed 
by  what  is  called  a  batting  machine.  The  batting 
machine  consists  of  two  rollers,  moved  by  machinery, 
through  which  the  cotton  is  passed.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  struck  with  a  series  of  scutchers,  which  act 
like  flails,  while  the  seeds,  being  loosened,  are  driven 
oBF  by  a  number  of  /annera. 

llie  next  branch  of  the  manufacture  is  the  opera- 
tion of  CARDING ;  that  is,  of  placing,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  kind  of  iron  combs,  or  cords,  all  the  fibres  of 
the  cotton  in  one  direction,  pat^el  to  each  other. 
The  mode  in  which  these  cards  act,  may  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the 
annexed  engraving.  If  the 
lower  card,  a,  is  loaded  with 
a  quantity  of  cotton-wool, 
and  tbe  upper  card  is 
moved  in  the  direction  b  c, 
R  certain  portion  of  the 
wool  will  be  removed  from 
the  card  a,  and  the  fibres 
will  be  partially  drawn  out 
into  parallel  rows;  this  operation  is  repeated  several 
times  until  it  is  sufficiently  disentangled. 

If  the  upper  card  is  turned  round,  as  in  fig 

Pij.s.  it    is    evident,    from    the 

disposition  of  its  teeth 
reference  to  those  of  the 
lower  card,  a,  tiiat  if  it  is 
drawn  in  the  direction  c  b, 
it  will  remove  the  whole  of 
the  wool  from  the  lower 
card,  in  the  form  of  a  well 
combed  and  uniform  fleece. 
This  operation  was  origi- 
nally performed  by  hand-cards,  sucb  as  those  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  the  hands  of  the  operator 
being  passed  through  the  loops  d  and  x.  This  mode 
of  carding  being  very  laborious  and  inconvenient, 
the  lower  card  was  at  first  fixed  to  a  strong  upright 
beam  of  wood,  and  was  then  called  a  rtock-card; 
the  workman  thereby  bad  both  hands  at  liberty  to 
manage  the  upper  card,  and  was  consequently  able 
to  work  with  greater  rapidity  and  less  exertion; 
anbsequently,  when  machinery  began  to  be  applied 
more  extensively  to  this  manufacture,  the  card- 
ing-machine  was  invented.  The  engraving  shows 
a  sectioa  of  such  portions  of  this  machine,  as  are 
necessary  to  explun  the  principlft  on  which  it  acts. 


A,  is  a  large  roller,  revolving  on  its  axis  at  c,  the 
oircumfeieDC*  of  which  is  covered  with  a  quantity  of 


carding- teeth.  These  teeth,  however,  do  not  cover  the 
whole  of  its  surface,  but  form,  as  it  were,  a  brotul 
belt,  bound  in  a  spiral  manner  round  the  roller, 
which  acts  the  psrt  of  the  lower  cani  in  the  hand- 
cards  ;  B,  the  upper  card,  is  in  this  case  a  fixtare. 
The  cylinder,  loaded  with  cotton-wool,  being  pot 
in  motion,  the  wool  is  quickly  disentangled ;  at 
certain  intervals,  the  Bmaller  roller  d,  also  covend 
with  card-teeth,  approaches  the  roller  a,  and,  its 
teeth  being  property  inclined  for  that  purpose,  re- 
moves the  carded  cotton  trom  iL  This  small  roller 
is  called  a  laker  off,  and  having  received  the  cotton  in 
the  form  of  a  long  fleece  or  belt,  passes  it  between 
the  rollers  e  and  f,  which  draw  it  out  into  a  long 
roll,  and  deposit  it  in  the  tin  box  o. 

These  rolls  are  now,  by  a  process  called  iram*g,  at 
roviru/,  drawn  out  into  greater  lengths,  and  rendered 
more  fit  for  the  purpose  of  being  spun  into  a  thresuL 

Spinning,  or  converting  cotton-wool  into  thread, 
is  the  next  process  in  the  manufocture  of  this  osefril 
material.  The  rudest,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
ancient  implements  employed  for  this  purpose,  were 
the  distaff  and  spindle.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  same  plan  has  been  resorted  to,  by  the  early 
inhabitants  of  every  country  yet  discovered,  and 
that  the  natives  of  India,  and  of  some  other  parts 
of  the  world,  still  employ  this  simple  invention. 


By  referring  to  the  engraving,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
both  hands  of  the  spinster  must  be  constantly 
employed,  and  that  great  practice  and  dexterity 
would  be  necessary,  to  produce  a  thread  even 
tolerably  fine  or  even;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
quantity  made  coold  not  be  veiy  considerable. 

The  hand-wheel  was  the  next  invention  i  by  this. 


more  thread  could  be  spun,  but  still  its  goodness 
depended  on  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  work- 
woman. ■ 
The  next  improvement  was  that  of  cansing  the 
wheel  to  be  turned  by  means  of  a  treddlc  moved 
by  the  foot,  so  that  both  hands  were  at  liberty 
to  attend  to  the  thread.  In  this  state  the  cotton- 
spinning  remained,  till  the  invention  of  the  Spinning 
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Jenny,  in'  the  year  1767,  by  James  HargreDres,  a 
weaver  at  Stanbill  near  Cfanrch,  a  few  miles  from 
Blackbom,  in  Lancashire, 

"  He  was  a  plain,  iaduetrioiis,  bnt  illitente  man, 
and  possessed  little  mechanical  skill  or  talenL  An 
anecdote  ia  still  recorded  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  asciibes  to  accident,  tfae  parent  of  so  many 
nsefiil  discoveries,  the  first  invention  of  the  Jenny. 
A  nomber  of  yonng  people  were  one  day  assembled 
at  plsy  at  Hai^ieaves's  house,  during  the  hour 
generally  allotted  to  dinner,  and  the  wheel  at-which  he 
or  some  of  the  family  were  spinning,  was  by  accident 
overturned.  The  thread  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  spinner,  and  as  the  wheel  itself  was  prevented 
by  the  frame-work  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  the  velocity  it  had  acqiib«d,  still  gave  motion 
to  the  spindle,  which  continaed  to  revolve  as  before. 
Hargreaves  surveyed  this  with  mingled  curiosity  and 
attention.  He  expressed  his  surprise  in  exclamations 
which  were  long  remembered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  continued  again  and  again  to  turn  round  the 
wheel  as  it  lay  on  the  floor,  with  an  interest  which 
was  at  the  time  taken  for  mere  indolence.  He  had 
before  attempted  to  spin  two  or  three  spindles, 
affixed  to  the  ordinary  wheel,  holding  the  several 
threads  between  the  fingers  of  bis  left  hand,  bnt  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  spindles  rendered  the 
attempt  ineffectual.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  this 
circumstance  paved  the  way  to  his  sabsequent  im- 
provements." 

The  engraving  will  explain  the  prUcipk  on  which 
inning  Jeany  acts.    A  and  b  are  two  pieces 


of  wood,  between  which  the  rovings  arc  drawn; 
these,  when  pressed  together,  act  like  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  allow  the  thread  to  be  drawn  out  by  the 
spindles,  c  c,  which  are  turned  round  by  machinery  i 
of  course  the  annexed  diagram  must  not  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  machine  itself,,  or  even  any  part  of 
it  accurately,  it  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple. It  has  already  been  stated,  that  Hargreaves 
possessed  but  little  mechanical  skill;  his  first  machine, 
therefore,  was  naturally  clumsy  and  imperfect ;  it  is 
said  to  have  been  almost  wholly  made  with  a  pocket- 
knife,  and  tfae  clasp  by  which  the  thread  was  drawn 
out  was  the  stalk  of  a  brier  cat  in  two.  The  secrecy 
with  which  he  was  obliged  to  work,  prevented  his 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  good  mechanic.  Rude, 
however,  as  this  first  attempt  was,  and  although  it 
only  worked  eight  spindles,  still  the  improvement 
tipon  the  old  system  was  very  manifest.  The  great 
advant^ie  of  the  Spinoiug  Jenny  consists  in  one 
hand  being  able  to  spin  a  great  number  of  threads 
at  once,  and  although  at  first  that  number  was  small, 
yet  it  was  materially  increased  as  the  machine  became 
more  perfect. 

For  some  time  Hargreaves  contrived  to  conceal  his 
invention,  and  only  employed  it  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. It  soon,  however,  became  known  that  he  had 
invented  a  spinning-machine ;  and  tus  wife,  or  some 
of  his  family,  imprudently  boasting  of  having  spun 
a  pound  of  cotton  during  a  short  absence  from  the 
sick-bed  of  a  neighboor,  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  misguided  multitude  became  alarmed,  and  they 
shortly  after  broke  into  his  house,  destroyed  his 
machine,  and  also  part  of  his  furniture.    He  soon 


after  removed  to  Nottingham,  whither  he  wu  in- 
vited by  the  stocking- weavers,  and  where  he  assisted 
in  the  erection  and  management  of  a  mill. 

Hargreaves  appears  to  have  been  little  qualified, 
either  by  education  or  address,  for  the  sphere  of  life 
into  which  he  was  now  removed ;  and  after  having 
assisted  various  persona  in  the  construction  of 
machinery,  and  communicated  to  each,  by  turns,  the 
whole  of  what  he  Itnew,  he  died  in  poverty,  ill- 
requited  by  his  employers,  and  little  known  to  the 
country  which  has  since  reaped  such  important  bene- 
fits from  his  discovery.  After  the  death  of  Har- 
greaves his  invention  received  many  improvements, 
which  rendered  the  Spinning  Jenny  a  much  more 
manageable  and  tiseful  machine. 

The  next  great  improvement  which  took  place  in 
the  art  of  spinning  was  the  invention  of  Kir.  (after- 
wards Sir  Richard)  Arkwright.  The  improvement 
of  Hargreaves  may  be  considered  as,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  result  of  accident ;  that  of  Arkwright  was 
brought  about  chiefly-  by  unwearied  application  and 
experiment.  It  is  said  that  the  sight  of  a  red-hot 
bar  of  iron  being  lengthened  by  passing  it  between 
two  rollers,  gave  a  hint  for  tlus  improvement,  but 
the  mode  of  drawing  out  a  thread  by  Aikwright's 
plan,  and  of  lengthening  the  bar  of  iron  by  the  n^ers, 
are  perfectiy  distinct  in  principle. 

If  s  roving,  or  loosely-twisted  cord  of  cotton- 


wool is  passed  between  the  rollers  a  and  b,  and  c 
and  s,  and  these  two  pair  of  rollers  are  moved  with 
the  same  velocity,  the  only  effect  produced  on  the 
cotton-cord  will  be  that  of  flattening  it ;  but  if  the 
rollers  c  and  n  are  made  to  revolve  with  twice  the 
rapidity  of  a  and  b,  it  is  clear,  that  if  a  yard  of 
cotton-cord  is  passed  between  Uiese  last  rollers,  it 
will,  in  passing  through  c  and  o,  be  extended  to 
twice  that  length ;  and  if  c  and  d  had  revolved  three 
times  faster  than  A  and  b,  to  three  times  its  original 
length.  In  this  consists  the  principle  of  Arkwright'a 
improvement,  and  by  different  modifications  of  this 
principle,  the  cotton- wool  can  be  drawn  out  into  the 
most  delicately  fine  cotton- thread,  and  with  the 
greatest  certainty  as  to  equality  of  thickness. 

The  power  of  this  machine  may  be  well  understood 
by  the  fact  that,  by  its  assistance,  one  pound  of  cotton- 
wool has  been  drawn  out  into  a  sufficient  length  to 
form  356  hanks,  each  hank  containing  640  yards  of 
thread,  so  that  one  pound  of  cotton  would  form  a 
thread  1681  i^il^  ^(^  ^^^  yards  m  length.  The 
usual  average  number  of  hanks  is,  however,  from  200 
to  250  to  the  pound. 

The  system  of  spinning  introduced  by  Arkwright, 
was  found  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  threa<l  for  varp.  while  the  Jenny  of 
Hargreaves  was  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  the  leoof, 
or  vt/t,  for  the  coarse  kinds,  for  which  it  was  better 
adapted  indbed  than  the  more  perfect  machine  of 
Ark  Wright's. 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright  was  originally  «  country 
barber,  who  by  dint  of  his  iudefati^lc  perseveiaace, 
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eomlHoed  with  considerable  mechanical  skilly  raised 
himself  to  rank  and  eminence,  and  acquired  a  lai^ 
fortune. 

In  1767,  Arkwright  came  to  Warrington,  where, 
relying  on  his  mechanical  acquirements,  he  endea- 
voured to  construct  a  machine  to  produce  a  perpetual 
motion.  Luckily  for  himself  and  his  country,  his 
attention  was  diverted  from  this  impracticable  project, 
by  the  representaticms  of  Kay,  a  dockmaker  in  the 
towp,  who  advised  him,  rather  to  apply  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  machinery  for  spinning  cotton. 
Kay,  it  seems,  had  already  made  some  progress  in  an 
invention  of  this  description,  and  he  and  Arkwright 
made  a  joint  application  to  P.  Atherton  Esq.,  of 
Liverpool,  for  assistance  to  carry  their  plans  into 
practice.  Mr.  Atherton,  deterred  by  the  homely 
appearance  of  the  two  projectors,  was  aifraid  to  hazard 
his  property  in  the  undertaking,  but  agreed  to  send 
a  smith  and  a  watch-tool  maker,  to  consitruct  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  machinery. 

The  clockmaker*s  work  was  performed  by  Kay,  to 
whom  in  reality  belongs  a  great  share  of  the  inven- 
tion, although  the  subsequent  improvements  of 
Arkwright  brought  it  to  a  perfect  state.  When 
tlie  machine  was  completed,  Arkwright,  in  1769, 
took  out  a  patent,  and  soon  after  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Smalley  of  Preston  j  the  speculation, 
however,  failed,  and  they  both  went  to  Nottin^iam, 
where,  with  the  aid  of  several  opulent  individuals, 
they  erected  a  large  cotton-mill  turned  by  horses. 
Having  succeeded  in  this  undertaking,  he  gradually 
enlarged  his  views,  and  in  his  hands,  the  carding  and 
spinning  of  cotton  became  a  great  national  manu- 
facture. During  five  years,  in  which  time  the  ma- 
chinery was  being  brought  to  perfection,  upwards  of 
20,000/.  was  expended  without  any  return  of  capital, 
but  the  undertaking  soon  became  extremely  lucrative, 
and  with  the  advantages  of  his  patent-right,  Ark- 
wright soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers 
in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  1786,  Arkwright  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood,  on  the  occasion  of 
presenting  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  from  the  hun- 
dred of  Wirksworth.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
1792,  at  his  works  at  Cromford  in  Derbyshire. 

In  1776  another  machine  was  invented,  called  a 
mule,  in  which  the  two  principles  of  the  spinning 
Jenny  and  of  Arkwright's  plan  are  combined. 

Having-  already  noticed  the  art  of  weaving  at 
page  188,  Vol.  III.,  in  an  article  on  the  silk  manu- 
facture, we  shall  not  again  revert  to  the  subject, 
the  methods  employed  for  the  weaving  of  cotton 
fabrics  being  very  similar.^ 


SOCIETY.    VIL' 
Effects  op  the  Ck>NDUCT  of  a  Miser,  in  dif- 
ferent STATES  OF  Society. 

The  tendency  which  the  conduct  of  individuals,  in 
pursuing  their  own  private  and  selfish  ends,  has 
towards  promoting  the  interests  of  the  community, 
is  more  and  more  developed  as  Society  advances. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  miser;  one  whose 
selfishness  shows  itself  in  a  love  of  hoarding.  Such 
a  person,  though  his  individual  character  is  of  course 
every  where  the  same,  is  yet,  as  to  the  effects  of  his 
conduct  on  others,  very  different  in  different  stages  of 
Society.  In  a  community  where  commercial  affairs 
are  yet  in  a  rude  and  infant  state,  the  conduct  of  a 
miser  is  mischievous  to  the  public  $  while,  in  one 
that  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  he  is,  though  he 
does  not  intend  it,  benefitmg  others  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  comforts. 


In  former  times,  the  miser  withdrew  frufm  ttse,  such 
articles  as  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  community  3 
such  as  com,  clothing,  fumitore  of  various  kinds, 
and  above  all,  as  the  least  perishable,  and  least  bulky, 
gold,  and  silver,  and  jewels.  All  these  things,  even 
if  not  kept  till  spoilt,  or  hidden,  so  as  to  be  altogether 
lost,  were  at  least  withdrawn  during  his  life- time, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  community.'  But  the 
community  would  sui^ly  the  want»  either  directly, 
by  the  labour  of  its  own  members,  or  by  exchanging 
with  other  nations  the  produce  of  that  labour.  Siome 
few  instances  occur,  even  in  such  a  state  of  society 
as  ours,  of  this  kind  oi  hoarding,  but  they  are  very 
rare,  and  generally  on  a  small  scale. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  as  far  advanced  in 
commercial  transactions,  as  almost  the  whole  of 
Europe,  it  may  be  said,  that  with  hardly  any  excep- 
tions, hoarding  withdraws  nothing  from  the  public 
use.  If  the  miser  is  engaged  in  any  kind  of  business, 
he  lives  himself,  indeed,  (as  in  the  other  case,)  on  a 
very  miserable  pittance:  but  his  desire  of  gain 
naturally  prompts  him  to  add  continually  his  profits 
to  his  capital.  Now,  his  capital  is  a  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  country,  namely,  of  the  stock  that  is 
employed  profitably  in  producing  more  commodities  3 
these  commodities  being  used  by  others,  though  the 
owner  will  not  indulge  himself  with  them.  If  he  is 
not  himself  engaged  in  business,  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing  $  for,  in  that  case,  he  lends  to  others,  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  his  store  -,  and  he  continues 
to  invest,  in  like  manner,  the  interest  they  pay  him. 
And  it  makes  no  difference,  whether  he  lends  to 
individuals,  or  invests  in  government-securities  :  for 
since  in  the  latter  case,  the  total  amount  of  the 
government  securities  is  not  increased,  (the  national 
debt  remaining  the  same,)  every  purchase  he  makes, 
sets  free  an  equal  amount,  which  is  sure  to  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  some  private  borrower ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  of  one  who  will  employ  this 
borrowed  capital  productively,  in  trade,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures.  Whereas,  if  he  had  lived  in 
what  is  called  a  liberal  style,  most  of  what  he  has 
thus  laid  by,  would  have  been  spent  unproductively 
in  grand  dinners,  the  employment  of  livery-servants, 
race-horses,  hounds,  &c.,  all  of  which  would  have 
left  behind  no  increase  of  the  ci^ital  of  the  country. 

The  individuals,  however,  who  borrow  the  miser's 
money,  not  only  owe  him  no  thanks,  as  he  had  not 
their  benefit  in  view,  but  are  unable,  in  most  instances, 
to  refer  the  benefit  to  him.  We  can  no  more  trace 
the  actual  progress  of  each  sum  that  is  thus  thrown 
into  the  general  capital  of  the  country,  than  of  the 
drops  of  water  of  each  diower  that  falls  into  the 
ocean.  Though  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  whole 
mass  of  waters  must  be  increased  by  just  so  much. 

This  slight  notice  of  the  subject  has  been  intro- 
duced, as  affording  a  striking  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which,  by  the  wise  arrangements  of  Providence, 
not  only  self-interest,  but,  in  some  instances,  even 
the  most  sordid  selfishness,  are  made,  in  au 
advanced  stage  of  society,  to  conduce  to  public 
prosperity.  Not  that,  as  Mandeville  holds,  private 
vices  conduce  to  public  prosperity.  The  spendthritt 
diminishes  it :  and  the  miser,  though  his  evil  dispo- 
sition is  generally  turned  by  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, to  a  good  end,  yet  might  lay  out  his  money 
much  more  beneficially,  if  he  possessed  right  feelings, 
and  were  moved  by  judicious  public-spirit.  D. 


A  GOOD  man  is  the  best  friend,  and,  therefore,  soonest  to 
be  chosen,  bnger  to  be  retained;  and,  indeed,  never  to  be 
parted  with,  unless  he  cease  to  be  that  for  which  he  was 
chosen.— JEREMY  Taylor. 
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NKSTLINO  OP  THB   RXDBRSAST. 

A  PAIR  of  robins  ohoso  for  their  abode  a  small  cottage, 
'Which,  though  not  actually  inhabited,  was  constancy  used 
as  a  depository  for  potatoes,  harness,  &c.,  and  repeatedly 
visited  bv  its  owners.  It  closely  adjoined  a  large  black- 
smith's shop,  in  which  it  may  be  truly  said. 

That  all  day  long  with  click  and  bang. 
Close  to  their  couch  did  hammer  clang. 

and  in  which  the  usual  din  of  such  places,  is  considerably 
increased  by  the  strokes  of  a  hammer,  which  would  have 
battled  the.  strength  even  of  «  Hal  of  the  Wynd,"  himself 
to  wield,  and  is  worked  by  water.  But  neither  the  noise  of 
the  adjacent  forge,  nor  the  frequent  visits  of  the  owners  of 
the  cottage,  deterred  these  fearless  settlers.  They  entered 
through  a  window-frame,  the  lattice  of  which  bad  been 
removed;  and  in  a  child's  covered  cart,  which,  with  its 
horse  attached  to  it,  was  hanging  on  a  peg  over  the  fire- 
place, and  just  afforded  space  for  the  purpose,  they  built 
their  first  nest  early  in  the  spring.  The  circumstance  was 
observed,  and  soon  became  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
neighbours,  many  of  whom  came  to  look  at  the  nest;  these 
inquisitive  visits,  however,  had  not  the  effect  of  alarming 
the  birds,  who  here  reared,  without  accident,  their  first 
brood.  When  the  attention  of  the  parents  was  no  longer 
needed  by  their  full-fledged  offspring,  they  set  about  pro- 
viding for  another  family,  and  built  their  second  nest  on  a 
shelf,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  close  to  an  old 
mouse-trap.  Here,  again,  they  received  visits  of  inquiry 
from  bipeas  of  a  larger  growth,  and  reared  and  dismissed 
their  progeny.  This  second  brood  had  no  sooner  left  them, 
than,  as  if  mindful  of  their  Creator  s  mandate,  '*  increase 
and  multiply,"  they  again  betook  themselves  to  the  task  of 
building  a  third  nest,  under  the  same  sheltering  roof;  and 
for  this  purpose,  chose  another  shelf,  in  a  different  corner  of 
the  same  room,  and  there,  in  their  mossy  bed,  on  a  bundle 
of  papers,  on  the  2 1st  of  June,  I  saw  four  half-fledged 
nestlings,  which  the  parent  birds  were  feeding,  while  a 
party  of  us  were  watching  their  proceedings.  I  am  wrong* 
perhaps,  in  saying  the  parent  birds,  for  the  hen  alone 
entered  the  room  while  we  were  there,  the  cock-bird  con- 
tenting himself  with  observing  us  from  the  outside.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  same  pair  of  birds  belonged  to 
each  successive  nest,  as  the  loss  of  her  tail  rendered  the 
hen  conspicuous  amongst  her  kindred  in  the  neighbourhoodt 
■  —J.  R. 


Thb  quantity  of  silk  material  used  in  England  alone, 
amounts  in  each  year  to  more  than  four  millions  of  pounds* 
weight,  for  the  production  of  which,  myriads  upon  myriads 
of  silk-worms  are  required.  Fourteen  thousand  millions 
of  animated  creatures  annually  live  and  die  to  supply  this 
little  corner  of  the  world  with  an  article  of  luxury !  If 
astonishment  be  excited  at  this  fact,  let  us  extend  our  view 
into  China,  and  survey  the  dense  population  of  its  widely- 
spread  region,  whose  inhabitants,  from  the  emperor  on  his 
throne,  to  the  peasant  in  the  lonely  hut,  are  indebted  for 
their  clothing  to  the  labours  of  the  sitk-worm.  The  ima- 
gination, fatigued  with  the  flight,  is  lost  and  bewildered  in 
contemplating  the  countless  numbers,  which  every  successive 
year  spin  their  slender  threads  for  the  service  of  man.— — 
Lardnbk's  Cyclopcsdia, 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  XII.  Water. 
There  are  many  natural  substances  very  familiar  to 
us,  yet  possessed  of  properties  of  which  we  are  con- 
tented to  be  ignorant,  for  want  of  taking  the  necessary 
trouble.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
things  cannot  be  attained  without  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  technical  words;  and,  when  we  open  a  book 
upon  any  subject  of  natural  philosophy,  we  are, 
perhaps,  diverted  from  our  first  attempts,  by  meeting 
-with  some  terms  of  art,  or  some  reference  to  branches 
of  science  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Now  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  in  the  study  of  some  natural  phe- 
nomena, we  must  have  recourse  to  scientific  terms. 
These  are  not  mere  hard  words,  intended  to  conceal 
knowledge  from  all  except  the  well-instructed.  They 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  express,  with  accuracy^ 


ideas,  which  would  not  be  expressed  by  commoit 
words,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  clearly  understood. 
Thus,  when  an  astronomer  speaks  of  the  altitude  of 
a  star,  to  indicate  its  ieight,  or  an  optician  of  the 
refraction  of  a  ray  of  light,  to  denote  its  bending  from 
its  straight  course,  as  it  passes  from  one  medium,  or 
substance,  into  another,  they  do  no  more  than  a 
carpenter,  or  a  blacksmith,  or  a  weaver  is  obliged  to 
do,  in  speaking  of  bevilling,  and  rabbeting;  of  welding, 
and  fine-boring  ',  of  throwing  his  silk,  and  building  the 
monture  of  his  draw-looms.  They  are  obliged  either 
to  use  new  words,  or  to  employ  old  words  in  a 
peculiar  and  restricted  sense,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  in  their  meaning.  Still,  the  difficulty 
of  terms  is  very  soon  overcome:  and  the  shortest, 
as  well  as  the  best,  way,  is  to  learn  them  thoroughly 
at  oncc)  just  as  an  apprentice  to  a  turner  learns  first 
to  distinguish  by  name  the  various  chisels,  chucks, 
and  mandrils,  which  he  is  to  use  3  or  a  druggist  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  drawers  and  bottles 
in  his  master's  shop. 

In  treating,  however,  of  a  substance  so  common 
as  water,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  shall  not  have 
to  use  many  uncommon  words.  Wherever  this  is 
necessary,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  them  as 
they  occur,  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  any  difficulty 
which  they  might  occasion. 

Water  is  not  a  simple  substance.  It  is  composed 
of  two  gases,  or  airs,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  united  in 
the  proportion  of  eight  to  one  in  weigh,tj  so  that 
nine  pounds  of  water  contain  eight  pounds  of  oxygen 
and  one  pound  of  hydrogen  chemically  combined. 
All  matter,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  capable 
of  existing  in  three  forms,  solid,  fluid,  or  aeriform : 
and  water  is  found  under  each  of  these  forms.  It  is 
either  solid,  as  in  ice,  hail,  or  snow :  or  liquid,  as  it  is 
generally  foxmd  in  temperate  or  warm  climates :  or 
gojfeous,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  v?.pGar, 
as  in  steam.  Without  entering  into  the  question  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  form  of  bodies^  we 
may  consider,  that  the  very  small  particles  of  which 
bodies  are  composed,  are  capable  of  being  acted  upon 
by  two  opposite  forces.  By  one  of  these,  which  is 
called  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  the  particles  of  a 
body  are  drawn  together;  by  the  other,  which  is 
called  the  force  of  repulsion,  they  have  a  tendency  to 
separate  from  one  another.  If  ^e  attractive  force  is 
the  stronger,  the  body  requires  force  to  separate  its 
parts,  or  it  is  a  solid:  if  the  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  are  exactly  equal,  the  parts  of  the  body  can 
be  separated  by  the  least  force,  or  the  body  is  &  fluid: 
if  the  repulsive  force  is  the  strdhger,  the  particles 
require  some  force  to  keep  them  near  one  another, 
the  body  resists  compression,  or  it  is  an  air,  or  vapour. 

Heat  has  the  property  of  increasing  the  repulsive 
or  expansive  powers  of  the  particles  of  bodies;  and 
a  very  simple  experiment  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  water  may  assume  the  form  of  a  solid,  or 
fluid,  or  a  vapour  by  the  influence  of  heat. 

Suppose  A,  B,  c,  D,  is  a  closed  glass  vessel,  con* 
taining  at  the  bottom  a  small  quantity  of  pounded 
ice  or  frozen  snow,  8 ;  and  that  a  thermometer,  t,  has 
its  bulb  immersed  in  the  ice,  which  will,  of  course, 
mark  a  temperature  at  least  as  low  as  32^  of  Fahren* 
heit.  Suppose,  also,  that  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
vessel  are  full  1700  or  1800  times  as  great  as  those; 
of  the  part  occupied  by  the  ice  s.  Now  let  heat  be 
applied  at  the  bottom,  as,  for  instance,  by  a  lamp,  or 
by  setting  the  vessel  on  a  heated  plate;  and  observe 
what  takes  place. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  ice  is  below  the  freezing 
point,  or  32®,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  first 
rises  to  that  point,  and  then  the  ice  begins  to  melt 
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eombined  with  considerable  mechanical  skill, 
himself  to  rank  and  eminence,  and  acquired  a  large 
fortune. 

In  1767,  Arkwright  came  to  Warrington,  where, 
relying  on  hia  mechanical  acquirements,  he  endea- 
voured to  construct  a  machine  to  produce  a  perpetual 
motion.  Luckily  for  himself  and  his  country,  his 
attention  was  diverted  from  this  impracticable  project, 
by  the  representations  of  Kay,  a  dockmaker  in  the 
tow4,  who  advised  him,  rather  to  apply  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  machinery  for  spinning  cotton. 
Kay,  it  seems,  had  already  made  some  progress  in  an 
invention  of  this  description,  and  he  and  Arkwright 
made  a  joint  application  to  P.  Atherton  Esq.,  of 
Liverpool,  for  assistance  to  cairy  their  plans  into 
practice.  Mr.  AUierton,  deterred  by  the  homely 
appearance  of  the  two  projectors,  was  aiiraid  to  hazard 
his  property  in  the  undertaking,  but  agreed  to  send 
a  smith  and  a  watch-tool  maker>  to  coDstmct  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  machinery. 

The  clockmaker's  woiic  was  performed  by  Kay,  to 
whom  in  reality  belongs  a  great  share  of  the  inven- 
tion, although  the  subsequent  improvements  of 
Arkwright  brought  it  to  a  perfect  state.  When 
tlie  machine  was  completed,  Arkwright,  in  1769, 
took  out  a  patent,  and  soon  after  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Smalley  of  Preston  5  the  speculation, 
however,  failed,  and  they  both  went  to  Nottingham, 
where,  with  the  aid  of  several  opulent  individuals, 
they  erected  a  large  cotton-mill  turned  by  horses. 
Having  succeeded  in  this  undertaking,  he  gradually 
enlarged  his  views,  and  in  hia  hands,  Uie  cai^ng  and 
spinning  of  cotton  became  a  great  national  manu- 
facture. During  five  years,  in  which  time  the  ma- 
chinery was  being  brought  to  perfection,  upwards  of 
20,000/.  was  expended  without  any  return  of  capital, 
but  the  undertaking  soon  became  extremely  lucrative, 
and  with  the  advantages  of  his  patent-right,  Ark- 
wright soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers 
in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  1786,  Arkwright  re- 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood,  on  the  occasion  of 
presenting  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  from  the  hun- 
dred of  Wirksworth.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
1 792,  at  his  works  at  Cromford  in  Derbyshire. 

In  1776  another  machine  was  invented,  called  a 
fnuie,  in  which  the  two  principles  of  the  spinnin* 
Jenny  and  of  Arkwri^t's  plan  are  combined. 

Having-  already  noticed  the  art  of  weaving 
page  188,  VoL  III.,  in  an  article  on  the  silk  mv 
facture,  we    shall  not  again  revert  to  the  siil 
the  methods  employed  for  the  weaving  of  < 
fabrics  being  very  similar.. 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OFTHB  COMHITTES  OF  GENERAL  LITBRATURB  AND  EDUCATION 
APPOINTED  BV  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


THE   HAN   IN  THE   IRON   MASK. 


iTWuSatheRigaof  LooistheFourteentli,  according 
to  a  French  hiitoriaD,  that  «n  unknown  priaoner, 
young,  tnd  of  noble  sppeannce,  of  distingoished 
Iwight,  and  great  beantj  of  person,  was  sent  in  profound 
aecncf  to  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Provcaice.  The 
dative  wore,  wiiiie  travelling,  a  moik  so  contrived  by 
■teel  spriogB,  that  he  conld  take  hia  meals  without 
nncovering  bis  face,  a  strict  order  having  been  given 
that  if  he  disclosed  his  features  he  should  instantly  be 
put  to  death.  The  king's  minister,  Lourois,  paid  him 
a  visit,  and  spoke  to  him  standing,  treating  him  with 
the  grcBtost  respect.  It  was  said  that  during  this 
period  of  his  confinement  he  one  day  traced  some 
vords  with  a  knife  on  a  silver  plate,  and  threw 


it  from  a  window  facing  the  lea. 
brought  it  to  the  governor  of  the  island,  who,  when 
he  found  that  the  man  could  not  read,  dismissed 
him  with  the  remaik,  that  he  was  lucky  in  his  iguo- 
ranee.  The  governor  of  the  place  where  the  stranger 
was  confined  was  afterwards  appointed  to  command 
the  Bastille;  and  under  hia  care  the  man  in  the  iron 
mask  was  taken  secretly  to  Paris.  In  the  Bastille,  he 
was  lodged  as  conveniently  as  the  nature  of  the 
place  allowed:  hia  table  was  excellent;  all  his 
requests  were  complied  with  ;  and  the  governor  sel- 
dom sat  down  in  his  presence.  He  played  the  gnitar. 
and  had  a  liking  for  lace  and  fine  linen.  The  phy- 
sician who  frequently  attended  him  was  in  the  habit 
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of  looking  at  his  tongue,  but  never  saw  his  face.  The 
very  tone  of  his  voice  was  said  to  inspire  interest : 
no  complaint  ever  escaped  him^  nor  did  he  attempt, 
even  by  a  hint,  to  make  himself  known.  He  died 
in  1703,  and  was  buried  at  night  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Paul.  So  great  was  the  importance  ascribed 
to  this  dark  event,  that  M.  de  Chamillart,  the  war- 
minister,  successor  of  Louvois,  was  entreated,  even  on 
his  death-bed,  by  his  son-in-law,  to  explain  the  my- 
stery 3  but  he  replied.  It  was  a  solemn  secret  of  state, 
which  he  had  sworn  never  to  reveal. 

This  is  the  romance  of  the  history  ^  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  considering  the  real  state  of  the  case,  which, 
was  extraordinary  enough,  though  differing  in  some 
points  from  the  above,  that  men*s  heads  should  be 
busy  in  imagining,  and  their  tongues  in  circulating, 
various  surmises  respecting  the  name  and  station 
of  the  masked  priisoner.  At  one  time  he  was  Fouquet, 
the  disgraced  minister  of  finance;  at  another,  an 
Armenian  patriarch.  Some  people  were  sure  it  was 
Louis  Comte  de  Vermandois,  son  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Yalliere,  though  he  was 
said  to  have  died  and  been  buried  in  1683.  Others 
declared  the  person  to  be  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  who, 
however,  had  to  all  appearance  been  slain  and  beheaded 
by  the  Turks,  at  the  siege  of  Candia.  On  grounds 
about  as  solid,  he  was  imagined  to  be  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  whom  the  Londoners,  if  their  -eyes  had 
not  deceived  them,  saw  executed  on  Tower-hill,  in 
1685.  But  the  favourite,  and  for  some  time  gene- 
rally-received opinion,  was  that  which  represented 
him  as  a  son  of  Anne,  mother  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. It  was  at  one  time  boldly  asserted  that  he 
was  a  twin-brother  of  that  monarchy  though  another 
version  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  his  birth 
reflected  great  disgrace  on  the  queen. 

Amidst,  these  various  notions  the  following  ex- 
isted, but  obtamcd,  till  lately,  little  credit  j  that  the 
object  of  curiosity  was  a  private  agent  of  Ferdinand 
Charles,  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  that  he  suffered  this 
strange  and  long  imprisonment  for  having  deceived 
and  disappointed  Louis,  King  of  France,  in  a  secret 
affair  of  state,  the  particulars  of  which  could  not 
come  to  light  without  exposing  the  shame  of  both 
the  principals  concerned.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment has  since  been  established  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt*;  and  we  will  briefly  furnish  the  facts, 
which  are  worthy  of  historical  remembrance,  as  fea- 
tures of  the  time  and  country  to  which  they  belong. 
But  another  and  a  better  purpose  may  be  answered 
by  the  following  narrative:  let  it  serve  to  show  the 
folly  of  deceit,  even  with  reference  to  the  present  life. 
"  He"  and  he  only  "  that  walketh  uprightly,  walketh 
surely :"  and  the  cunning  man  who  "  trusts  in  wrong 
and  robbery,"  will  often  find  himself  thence  deprived, 
if  not  of  liberty  and  fortune,  of  good  character,  which 
should  be  more  precious  than  either. 

In  1577,  when  the  grandeur  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth was  at  its  height,  and  he  was  senred  by  men 
of  courage,  genius,  and  industry,  whose  ambition  was 
to  gratify  that  of  their  master,  the  Abb^  d'Estrades, 
ambassador  of  France  to  the  Venetian  state,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  obtaining  for  his  Sovereign  the 
town  of  Casal,  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  capital  of  the  Mont- 
ferrat.  A  dissipated  and  uneducated  prince,  such  as 
the  Duke,  once  in  the  hands  of  the  wily  French 
ambassador,  was  likely  to  be  prevailed  upon  by 
means  of  a  shrewd  address,  and  the  offer  of  money, 
to  resign  Casal,  though  it  was  the  key  of  Italy. 
The   agent  selected    for  playing  this  double  part 

•v    S^  *i*  History  of  the  Iron  M^ak,  extracted  from  documents  in 
ine  WTtfoth  archtrev,  by  the  late  Lord  Dover 


was  Count  Ercolo  Antonio  Matthioli,  a  native  of 
Bologna,  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  the  Universitv  of  that 
place,  and  a  senator  of  Mantua.  He  had  been  a 
minister  high  in  fevour  with  Ferdinand's  fiither^  and 
still  busied  himself  in  watching  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  which,  with  regard  to  Ferdinand's  interests, 
were  somewhat  precarious,  owing  to  ^  the  power 
of  the  Spanish  government  at  Milan,  and  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  house  of  Austria  ia  his  domi- 
nions, his  mother  being  a  lady  of  that  DBniily. 
This  man,  a  designing  politician,  readily  submitted 
to  become  the  tool  of  one  more  designing.  The 
instrudtions  he  received  from  D'Estrades,  were  to 
point  out  to  Ferdinand  the  dangerous  power  of 
Austria  and  Spain,  and  their  ambitious  designs  upoa 
Casal  and  the  Montferrat,  urging  that  the  only  course 
to  which  he  could  safely  resort,  was  to  seek  protec- 
tion from  the  King  of  France.  Into  this  project  the 
young  prince  at  once  entered  $  understanding  that 
Louis,  on  paying  him  a  sum  of  money,  was  to  send 
French  troops  into  Italy,  and  place  him  at  their  head. 

So  far  all  went  on  well.  D'Estrades  chuckled  at 
the  probable  success  of  his  scheme,  and  expressed, 
by  a  letter  to  Louis,  his  delight  at  Casal  being  about 
to  be  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  blessing  his 
fortune  for  having  procured  him  the  honour  of  serving 
a  monarch  whom  he  revered  as  a  demigod !  Such 
was  the  gross  flattery  addressed  to  one,  who,  whether 
we  regard  him  as  a  man  or  a  sovereign,  was  a  most 
hardened  and  tyrannical  person.  But  difficulties 
gathered  in  the  way  of  this  shameful  scheme.  The 
course  of  guile  seldom  runs  smooth.  The  Duke, 
closely  watched  by  his  mother  and  the  Austrians, 
could  not  openly  have  an  interview  that  was  neces- 
sary with  D'Estrades,  but  promised  to  give  him 
audience  in  Venice,  at  the  ensuing  carnival,  when 
they  were  to  meet  in  disguise.  Louis,  in  the  mean 
time,  by  letters  to  D'Estrades,  kept  up  Ferdinand's 
hopes  of  commanding  an  army,  though  delay  iras 
evidently  sought  for,  each  party  proceeding  with  the 
utmost  caution,  and  endeavouring  to  make  the  best 
bargain  for  themselves.  Matthioli  insisted  on  a 
hundred  thousand  pistoles  as  the  present  which  Fer- 
dinand was  to  receive  for  admitting  a  French  force 
into  Casal  j  but  the  Abb€  thought  the  bribe  too  high, 
and  brought  down  the  pistoles  to  crowns.  At  leng;th 
the  conference  between  the  Duke  and  D'Estrades  vas 
obtained :  and  they  met  at  Venice  by  midnight.  The 
former,  being  now  actually  in  want  of  French  pro- 
tection, showed  his  impatience  for  the  condusioii  of 
the  treaty.  The  result  was,  that  Matthioli  was  des- 
patched to  Paris,  where  the  scandalous  compact  was 
drawn  up,  he  receiving  a  handsome  reward,  and 
promises  of  preferment  for  his  relations. 

To  account  for  what  took  place  afterwards,  we 
now  come  to  the  fact,  that  this  Italian  intriguer  was 
tampered  with  by  the  agents  of  Spain  and  Austria, 
who  probably  offered  a  higher  bribe )  for,  instead,  of 
letunring  to  France,  as  it  had  been  settled,  he  in- 
vented a  variety  of  excuses^  and,  lastly,  declared  that 
the  Duke,  his  master,  had  been  obliged  to  execute  a 
treaty  which,  disabled  him  from  keeping  his  engage- 
ment with  France.  It  was  now  too  late  for  remon- 
strance ^  and  at  length  the  mortifying  truth  -was 
plain,  that  the  great  Louis  had  been  duped  by  the 
obscure  minion  of  a  petty  Italian  prince^!  The 
crime  could  only  be  visited  by  the  ruin  of  the 
offender.  By  order  of  the  king,  Louvois  instructed 
D'Estrades  to  seize  and  imprison  MatthioU,  allow- 
ing him  no  intercourse  with  any  one.  Soon  after 
the  breach  of  the  treaty,  the  unfortunate  man  met 

*  Casal  did  not  come  into  the  poneasion  of  the  French  till  1G81. 
It  was  afterwards  taken  bv  the  allies,  and  its  fortificatioui  demo« 
lished ;  hvLl  was  lubsfquentiy  re-tak«a  by  th«  Fr^idU 
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D*£gtrade8  at  Tnrin^  and  had  the  boldness  to  press 
for  payment  of  expenses  incurred  by  him  during 
the  late  affair.  Here  he  fell  into  his  own  trap: 
the  application  was  craftily  answered,  and  the  parties 
proceeded  together  to  a  place  within  the  French 
territory,  where  MatthioU  was  instantly  arrested. 
Though  armed,  he  offered  no  resistance,  but  was 
carri^  that  night  to  Fignerolj  the  leader  of  the 
par^  alone  (Gatinat)  knowing  the  prisoner,  whom, 
for  better  concealment,  he  named  L'Estang.  From 
that  period  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  space  of  mare 
than  iwetUy-four  years,  Matthioli  remained  under  the 
close  and  watchful  custody  of  St.  Mars,  first  at 
Pignerol,  next  at  Exiles,  then  at  the  Isle  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite, and  lastly  in  the  Bastille. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  poor  sufferer  through 
all  his  mean  prevarications :  his  treason  was  clearly 
proved;  and  certainly  a  more  ingenious  plan  of 
revenge  was  never  resorted  to,  than  that  adopted  by 
the  capricious  monarch  in  this  remarkable  case. 
After  a  confinement  of  nearly  ten  months  at  Pignerol, 
the  prisoner  began  to  show  symptoms  of  a  wandering 
of  mind:  he  talked  incoherently  of  unearthly  visits 
and  apparitions.  This  afforded  an  excuse  for  in- 
creasing his  punishment,  by  placing  him  in  the  same 
room  with  a  Jacobin  monk,  who  was  actually  mad, 
perhaps  from  ill-usage,  and  who  annoyed  him  by 
some  outrageous  attempts  at  preaching.  A  painful 
part  of  the  story  is,  that  Matthioli,  on  showing  some 
obstinate  resistance,  was  threatened  with  the  cudgel ; 
a  treatment  which  he  received  meekly,  as  it  appears  he 
presented  a  valuable  ring  to  the  officer  who  had 
threatened  him. 

In  1681,  St.  Mars  was  removed  to  the  command 
of  Exiles,  a  few  leagues  from  Pignerol;  and  the 
Count  and  his  companion  were  carried  with  him  in 
a  litter,  and  under  military  escort.  Owing,  it  is 
supposed,  to  the  unwholesome  air  of  this  place,  the 
monk  died;  and  in  1687,  St. Mars,  who  had  become 
governor  of  St.  Marguerite,  reported  of  one  prisoner 
only.  This  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  was 
Matthioli,  the  man  in  the  iron  mask.  He  passed 
eleven  years  of  his  existence  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite. His  chamber  is  described  as  lighted  by  a 
single  grated  window  on  the  north  side,  in  a  wall 
nearly  four  feet  thick,  facing  the  sea.  It  is  here  that 
he  is  described  by  Voltaire  as  richly  dressed,  supplied 
with  laces  firom  Paris,  served  at  table  with  silver  plate, 
wearing  a  mask  of  iron,  and  occasionally  amusing 
himself  in  solitude  by  plucking  out  the  hairs  of  his 
beard  with  steel  pincers.  Here,  too,  it  is  said,  Louvois 
visited  him,  and  remained  respectfully  standing  in  his 
presence.  After  the  particulars  we  have  given,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  exaggerations  which 
appear  in  these  and  other  highly-coloured  statements 
respecting  him :  and  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised 
to  leam  that  the  mysterious  writing  picked  up  by  the 
fisherman  was  scribbled  with  "sorry  stuff"  by  another 
person,  not  on  a  silver,  but  in  reality  a  pewter,  dish ; 
that  the  interesting  ''young"  prisoner,  though  tall 
and  dignified,  was  in  the  downhill  of  life ;  and  that 
bis  clothes,  however  rich  and  handsome  they  may 
have  been  at  the  commencement  of  his  captivity, 
were  ordered  to  last  him  three  or  four  years  together. 

But  we  approach  the  end  of  this  strange  eventfVil 
history,  by  tracing  the  governor,  attended  by  his 
helpless  burden,  on  his  way  to  that  memorable  prison 
in  Paris,  the  Bastille,  which  they  entered  in  September, 
1 698.  Matthicdi  travelled  in  a  litter ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  OB  one  occasion,  when  St.  Mars  halted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  estate  of  Palteau,  the 
unknown  was  seen  coming  out  of  his  vehicle  in  a 
black  mask ;   a  circumstance  still  talked  of  in  the 
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neighbourhood.  The  peasants  observed  that  his  teeth 
and  lips  were  seen,  that  he  was  tall,  and  had  gray 
hair.  The  mask,  to  which  he  owed  much  of  his  fame, 
seems  to  have  been  of  black  velvet,  fitted  to  his  face 
with  strong  whalebones,  fastened  by  a  padlock  behind 
his  head,  and  further  secured  by  a  seal.  That  his 
features  were  ever  actually  cased  in  iron  is  a  tale  not 
to  bebelieved*  Still,  it  is  painful  to  reflecton  the  suf- 
ferings a  dishonest  man,  of  an  active  mind,  must  have 
undergone  in  his  tedious  confinement,  during  which 
the  horrible  order  issued  by  Louis  was,  '*  That  he 
should  have  nothing  which  could  make  life  agreeable." 

After  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-four  years  and 
a  half,  Matthioh's  deliverance  came  upon  him  almost 
as  suddenly  as  his  loss  of  freedom.  On  a  Sunday 
in  November,  1703,  he  felt  a  slight  illness  on  going 
from  mass,  and  died  the  next  morning,  without  any 
apparently  serious  attack  of  disease,  being  then  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  buried  the  following  day, 
in  the  neighbouring  church-yard  of  St  Paul,  and  is 
registered  in  the  books  of  that  parish,  as  "  Marehiali, 
aged  about  forty-five  years.**  Persons  who  died  in 
the  Bastille  were  frequently  interred  under  false  names 
and  ages;  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  notable  state-prisoner,  that  his  perse- 
cutors, who  had  adopted  during  his  life  every  expe- 
dient to  conceal  his  real  name  and  history,  should 
have  resorted  to  this  method  of  preventing  discovery 
after  death,  especially  as  this  happened  while  Louis 
and  the  Duke  were  still  alive.  On  the  decease  of  the 
pretended  Marehiali,  his  keepers  scraped  and  white- 
washed his  prison- walls  j  and  not  content  with 
reducing  to  ashes  even  the  doors  and  window-j&ames 
of  his  apartment,  they  melted  down  all  the  metal 
vessels,  whether  of  copper,  pewter,  or  silver,  which 
had  been  used  in  his  service.  When  the  records 
of  the  prison  were  made  public,  in  1 789,  the  register 
was  searched  in  vain  for  any  thing  that  could  throw 
light  on  this  affair :  the  leaf  which  contained  it  had 
been  carefully  removed. 

If  it  may  appear  strange,  that  a  person  of  no 
greater  consequence  than  the  Duke  of  Mantua's 
agent  should  have  been  the  object  of  these  anxious 
precautions,  it  must  be  a^ain  observed,  that  fiction 
has  thrown  false  lights  on  the  history  of  his  fate. 
That  Louis  the  Fourteenth  should  doom  Matthioli 
to  ^captivity  for  life,  and  desire  that  no  man  should 
hear  his  story,  or  even  look  upon  his  fiace,  is,  under 
the  circumstances,  not  surprising.  His  crime  was 
peculiar  3  he  had  broken  faith  with  the  government 
of  the  great  monarch,  and  exposed  his  baffled  scheme 
to  the  courts  of  Italy.  Pride  and  rage  called  aloud 
for  vengeance,  and  that  in  a  way  not  uncommon  in 
France  at  the  period  in  question.  Matthioli  was  to  be 
as  one  dead:  and  though  the  king's  hand  was  kept 
from  his  blood,  the  whole  transaction  fixes  a  dreadful 
stain  on  the  character  of  Louis.  To  invent  means  of 
effecting  his  design  was  the  business  of  inferior  agents : 
and  the  walls  of  old  state-prisons,  if  they  could  speak, 
would,  doubtless,  record  various  instances  of  fantastic 
and  curious  persecution,  harassing  alike  to  captive  and 
to  keeper,  displaying  the  very  excess  and  refinement  of 
cruelty ;  as  if  men  aimed  at  perfection  in  the  practice 
of  oppression,  as  of  nobler  arts. 

Such  is  the  true  story  of  the  Iron  Mask.  It 
will  not  now  be  the  astonishment  of  future  ages :  but 
it  may  still  continue  to  instruct  them,  although  its 
hero  has  descended  from  the  rank  of  princes, 
patriarchs,  and  admirals,  to  that  of  a  mean  Italian 
adventurer,  whose  memoir  may  he  concluded  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  j — 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell, 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better !  M. 

[Partly  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Quarttrly  Review.} 
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THE  GYMNOTUS,  OR  ELECTRICAL  JEEL, 

In  our  notice  of  the  remarkable  properties  of  the 
Gymnotus*^  we  did  not  attempt  to  account  for  them^ 
though  in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge 
they  are  not  perhaps  inexplicable.  We  know  that 
the  galvanic  or  electric  influence^  whatever  it  may 
be,  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  living  bodies,  and  is, 
perhaps,  thie  instrument,  in  wholeor  in  part,  by  which 
nervous  energy  is  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the 
frame  to  another;  as  when  the  brain  actuates  the 
limbs  by  means  of  the  muscles  through  the  nerves, 
or  sensation  is  carried  back  from  the  limbs  to  the 
brain  5  and  persons  of  weak  and  diseased  habit  are 
often  power^lly  a£fected  by  the  electrical  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,-  especially  before  a  thunder-storm. 
But  we  have  no  distinct  perception  of  the  power  of 
conveying  or  receiving  galvanic  influence,  as  developed 
in  the  case  of  the  Gymnotus;  and  hence  it  has  been 
conjeptured  by  some  persons,  that  that  animal  has  a 
sixth  seaat  wholly  unknown  to  us.  This  was  the 
opinion  genendly  entertained  when  the  electrical  eel 
became  a  subject  of  curiosity  many  years  ago,  as  we 
find  stated  in  the  following  curious  letter,  written  by 
the  learned  Sir  William  Jones,  to  his  pupil  Lord 
Althorp,  in  1777. 

I  hasten,  my  dear  lord,  to  impart  to  you  the  pleasure  I 
received  to-day,  from  seeing  a  series  of  experiments, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Walsh  on  the  American  eel,  by  which 
he  clearly  proved,  that  the  animal  has  a  sensation  wholly 
distinct  from  any  of  the  five  senses.  When  he  announced 
the  proposition  to  be  denionstrated,  I  thought  it  might 
possibly  be  true,  but  could  not  conceive  how  a  new  sense 
could  be  made  perceptible  to  any  sense  of  mine,  as  I 
imagined  it  would  be  like  talking  to  a  deaf  man  of  har- 
monic sounds,  or  to  one  who  has  no  palate  of  nectarines 
and  nine-apples;  but  he  produced  the  fullest  conviction  in 
me,  that  his  position  was  m  a  degree  just  His  first  experi- 
ment was  by  fixing  four  wires  about  two  inches  in  the 
water  where  the  fish  was  swimming,  one  in  each  quarter 
of  the  elliptical  trough;  each  of  these  wires  communicated 
with  a  large  glass  of  water  placed  on  a  table  at  a  litde 
distance,  though  the  distance  signified  nothing,  for  the 
experiment,  had  the  wires  been  long  enough,  might  have 
been  conducted  in  another  room;  while  the  four  glasses 
remained  separate,  the  gymnotus,  (for  that  is  his  technical 
name,)  was  perfectly  insensible  of  the  wires,  but  in  the 
very  instant  when  a  communication  was  made  by  an 
instrument  between  any  two  of  the  glasses,  he  seemed  to 
start,  and  swam  directly  to  the  wires  which  were  thus 
joined,  paying  no  attention  to  the  others,  till  a  junction 
was  made  between  them  also.  This  could  not  be  sight, 
because  he  did  not  see  the  wires  while  they  were  insulated, 
though  they  were  equally  conspicuous ;  it  could  not  be 
feeling,  (at  least  not  like  our  feeling,)  because  the  water 
was  not  in  the  least  agitated;  still  less  could  it  be  hearing, 
and  least  of  all,  smell  or  taste.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
distinct  electrical  sense  of  feeling,  or  power  of  conceiving 
any  stronger  conductor  than  the  water  around  him,  for 
which  reason  he  did  not  perceive  the  wires  till  their  junc- 
tion, because  they  were  still  at  the  extremities  of  the  tub, 
and  80  little  in  the  water,  that  they  were  less-powerfiil 
conductors.  Several  other  experiments  were  exhibited 
with  equal  success ;  one  of  them  only  I  will  mention.  A 
triangular  instrument  of  brass  was  held  over  the  tub,  and 
one  of  the  legs  placed  gentlv  in  the  water,  to  which  the 
fish  was  wholly  inattentive,  though  he  swam  dose  to  it; 
but  when  the  other  leg  was  immersed  to  complete  the  cir- 
culation, he  instantly  started.  It  is  by  this  fiiculty  that  the 
wonderful  animal  has  notice  of  his  prey  and  his  enemies. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  notion  that 
there  may  exist  among  the  inferior  animals,  senses 
unknown  to  man.  The  habits  which  many  kinds  of 
fishes  and  birds  display  of  migration,  as  if  under 
the  direction  of  a  process  of  reasoning^  has  by  some 
persons  been  supposed  to  be  in  each  case  the  result 
of  a  peculiar  sense.  Even  the  bat*8  facility  of  avoid- 
ing obstacles  as  it  flies  in  the  dark,  has  by  some 
viiters  been  conjectozed  to  arise  from  a  distinct 

*  See  Saturday  Magnim,  Vol.  I  V.>  pi  144» 


faculty  t;  but  the  actaal  existence  of  any  such  sense 
has  not  been  demonstrated,  nor  is  it  proved  that  a 
considerable  acuteness  of  one  or  other  of  the  known, 
five  senses  might  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
facts.  In  the  case  of  the  bat,  any  one  of  the  senses 
of  seeing,  hearing,  or  feeling,  might  be  so  modified 
and  increased,  as  to  enable  the  creatoze  to  perceive 
an  obstacle. 

Some  blind  men  can  discover  that  they  are  ap- 
proaching a  wall  by  the  echo,  the  confinement  of  the 
air,  and  other  minute  circumstances,  though  instead 
of  having  six  senses,  they  have  but  four.  Hie 
Gymnotus,  in  like  manner,  might,  by  a  peculiarity 
of  feeling,  or  even  by  taste,  discover  when  the  circuit 
between  the  wires  was  formed. 

Take  a  piece  of  silver  and  another  of  zinc  j  place 
the  one  under  the  tongue  and  the  other  over  it  ^  and 
let  a  third  person  complete  the  circle  by  making  the 
extremity  of  the  one  plate  touch  the  extremity  of  the 
other,  and  the  person  who  is  thus  galvanised,  will  be 
sensible  of  a  metallic  taste,  though  he  sees  not  the 
junction  of  the  metals.  .  If  sufficiently  powerful,  he 
might  also  feel  a  shock  through  his  tongue.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  incredible  in  the  notion,  that 
the  Gymnotus  could,  by  its  delicate  galvanic  organs, 
ascertain  the  junction  of  the  wires,  witliout  any  new 
sense;  and  in  our  present  knowledge  of  electric  and 
galvanic  power,  the  latter  of  which  was  wholly  un- 
known in  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  it  would  even 
be  easy  to  imitate  the  experiment  upon  a  person 
placed  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  made  part  of  the  circuit 
of  this  subtile  enei^. 

t  See  Saturday  Maganne,  Vol.  V.,  p.  53. . 


A  HARE,  closelv  pursued  by  the  hounds,  was  suddenly  lost 
sight  of;  she  hiui  plunged  into  a  deep  ditch  overgrown 
with  briers;  and,  niter  running  some  distance  along  its 
bottom,  crept  slowly  up  the  bank  and  stretched  herself^ 
breathless  and  almost  dead  with  terror  and  fatigue,  beneath 
the  legs  of  a  group  of  school-boys,  who  had  there  seated 
themselves,  watchmg  with  deep  anxiety  and  interest  the 
fortunes  of  the  chase.  As  soon  as  the  astonishment  excited 
by  this  unexpected  appearance  of  poor  puss  had  somewhat 
subsided,  an  animatea  debate  arose  amongst  the  young- 
sters, respecting  the  disposal  of  the  exhausted  creature. 
The  mfljority,  aUured  by  the  hope  of  reward,  voted  for  the 
prompt  surrender  of  the  unfortunate  refugee  to  her  merciless 
pursuers.  One  boy,  however,  declared  loudly  against  this 
meditated  act  of  perfidy,— the  violation  of  sanctuary;  and 
avowed  himself  resolutelv  bent,  if  need  were,  upon  wa^^er 
of  battle  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  intrepid  fellow 
was,  at  length,  joined  by  one  or  two  of  his  more  ffenexous 
associates.  After  a  brief,  but  stormy  altercation,  the  voices 
of  honour  and  of  mercy  prevailed :  and,  although  many  an 
anxious  and  eventful  year  has  since  passed  over  us,  wo 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  elow  of  exultation  which  lighted 
up  the  eyes,  and  expanded  the  hearts  of  the  youthful 
defenders  of  the  persecuted  creature,  when  they  heard  the 
voices  of  dog  and  man,  after  a  short  pause,  grow  Winter 
upon  the  breeze ;  and  saw  the  poor  hare  herself,  reeruitcid 
by  a  few  minutes*  respite,  limp  off  to  rest  in  safety,  or  at 
least  to  die  in  peace,  beneath  the  sheltering  underwood  of 
an  adjacent  coppice.— —Fte/ef  Naturalist, 

Ths  circumstance  of  the  very  general  difMsSon  over  the 
surflsce  of  the  globe  of  the  remams  of  the  elephant,  would 
indicate  either  that  the  climate  of  our  planet  was  more 
equal  m  temperature  at  the  time  these  animals  inhabited 
the  earth,  or,  which  is  now  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
recent  speculations  of  scientific  men,  that  some  very  gradual 
changes  have  modified  the  temperature  of  different  portions 
of  the  earth*8  surface  in  succession,  so  as  to  render  each 
habitable  hj  animals  now  exclusively  confined  to  the 
warmer  regions;  but  whether  those  speeies  of  animals 
which  no  longer  exist  were  destroyed  by  similar  changes* 
renderinff  the  countries  they  inhabited  unfit  for  their  exist- 
ence, or  by  some  violent  convulsion,  is  probably  a  question 
wUdi,  with  our  limited  me^s  of  knowledge,  we  may  nevwr 
be  abl0  to  answer* 
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Na  m.  Black  Gano  Chirb. 
Thi  mild  and  genial  climate  of  thia  island,  added  to 
the  variety  of  its  picturesque  attractions,  has  long 
rendered  it  a  fovonrite  resort  during  the  summer- 
months.  In  every  direction,  some  new  and  pecnliar 
feature  arrests  the  eye :  hera,  it  calmly  dwells  upon 
the  unobtrusive  beauties  of  some  cultivated  and 
retired  valley  j  therr,  it  is  bewildered  by  the  wild  and 
frowning  aspect  of  maases  of  rock,  that  betray  by 
their  confusion  the  effects  of  some  fearful  convulsion 
of  nature,  in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
record.  Hill  and  dale,  tiie  swelling  promontory,  and 
the  lowly  glen,  appear  in  quick  succession,  to  animate 
and  give  iuterest  to  the  prospect.  The  land,  almost 
entirely  round  the  south  coast,  is  high  and  precipitous, 
the  cliffs  very  Btcep,  and  huge  fragments,  torn  from 
their  summits,  lie  scattered  .in  wild  and  irn^lar 
masses  along  the  shore.  Many  of  these  are  of  great 
extent,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Under- 
cliff,  forming,  as  the  term  indicates,  a  lower  terrace, 
that  extends  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  A  wild 
scene  of  confusion  is  thus  produced  :  masses  of  the 
sandstone,  of  which  the  lower  stnta  consist,  project 
in  uncouth  and  beetling  crags,  combining  in  a  thou- 
sand fantastic  forms  with  Uie  luxuriant  foliage,  to 
which  the  deep  dingles  between  the  terraces  afford  a 
shelter. 

On  the  northern  coast,  the  ground  slopes  to  the 
ivater  in  easy  declivities,  excepting  towards  the 
Needles,  or  western  extremity,  where  the  rocks  are 
bare,  broken,  and  precipitous.  The  height  of  the 
cliffs  of  which  the  Needles  form  the  extreme  point,  is 
in  some  places  upwards  of  600  feet,  and  when  viewed 
from  a  short  distance  at  sea,  these  huge  bulwarks 
luve  &  pand  and  stupendoos  effect.  These  rocks, 
(which,  like  the  neighbouring  diSa  of  Freshwater, 


afl'ord  shelter  to  Immense  flocks  of  wild-fowl*,)  derive 
tlieir  name  Amn  a  lofty  pointed  one,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  needle  in  shape,  which  had  been  dis- 
jointed with  the  others  from  the  main-land,  wbethei 
by  the  force  of  the  waves,  or  in  one  of  those  con- 
vulsions of  natorc,  which  have  so  distorted  the  strata 
of  the  whole  island,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This 
rock  rose  to  a  height  of  120  feet  above  low- water 
mark  J  but  about  fifty  years  since,  its  base  having 
been  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  it  gave 
way,  and  totally  disappeared. 

At  Alum  Bay,  to  the  north  of  the  needles,  the  cliff 
is  beautifully  variegated,  for  the  distance  of  about 
3000  feet,  by  the  different  strata,  or  beds  of  earth, 
which  are  here  almost  perpendicular,  and  very  nume- 
rous, succeeding  each  other  in  narrow,  well-defined 
stripes.  These  strata  present  a  great  diversity  of 
colour,  some  consisting  of  layers  of  red  and  yellow 
ochre,  others  of  fuller's  earth,  and  others,  again, 
of  several  kinds  of  sand,  of  almost  every  hue.  The 
bay  derives  its  name  from  the  alum  found  there, 
which  was  an  article  of  commerce  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Sir  R.  Worsley,  in  his  history  of 
the  island,  gives  the  copy  of  a  curious  warrant  from 
that  queen,  empowering  an  ancestor  of  his  own  to 
search  for  alum  on  this  spot.  This  document  bean 
the  signature  of  the  lord  treasurer,  Burleigh,  and  is 
dated  the  7th  of  March,  1561. 

The  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  very  salubrious, 
and  highly  favourable  to  vegetation ;  its  genial 
qualities,  and  near  approach  to  the  climate  of  more 
southern  latitndcst,  is  suSciently  evidenced  by  the 


*  Fuffini,  lazor-bilti,  tlilli, 
aUiliagi,  wild  pigeons.  &e 
t  For  the  »sK  (>f  t^a  t«mp«mni«  i 


Corni>)i  eneoglif,  dtw*, 
(  pice  U  of  the  rriiini 
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luxoriance  of  the  foliage,  which  fioorishes  even  to 
the  very  shore ;  myrtles  and  geranimns  heing  found, 
of  enoromons  growth,  almost  within  reach  of  the 
waves.  .  The  central  parts  of  the  island  are  subject  to 
frequent  nuns,  from  the  vapours  attracted  by  the 
high  range  of  hills  that  traverse  it  from  east  to  west  j 
and  in  the  winter-months  these  rains  prevail  to  a 
great  extent  The  general  fertility  is,  however,  so 
little  affected,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  so  abund- 
ant, that  this  idand  has  long  been  styled  ''  The 
garden  of  England," 

Springs  of  clear  water  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
in  general  very  pure  and  transparent,  from  the  natural 
percolation  they  undergo  through  the  limestone,  of 
which  fdi  the  higher  portions  of  the  island  are  com- 
posed. 

Mineral  springs  have  from  time  to  time  been  dis- 
covered in  (Afferent  parts.  At  Shanklin,  one  of  the 
most  romantic  spots  in  the  island,  a  spring  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Frazer,  physician  to  Charles  II.,  the 
waters  of  which  are  slightly  tinged  with  alum.  At 
Pitland,  there  is  another,  containing  sulphur.  And 
of  those  impregnated  with  iron,  that  at  Black  Gang 
Chine,  under  Chale  Cliff,  is  the  most  celebrated. 
'  But  the  attraction  of  this  wild  spot  consists  rather 
in  the  romantic  grandeur  of  the  cUff,  than  in  the 
virtues  of  the  chalybeate.  Chale  Bay,  which  extends 
from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  towards 
the  west,  is  about  three  miles  in  extent,  and  has  at 
low  water  a  fine  broad  beach,  separated  from  the  high 
country  above  by  a  continued  range  of  perpendicular 
cliffs,  extremely  dangerous  to  shipping.  This  is  the 
Undercliff  before  mentioned,  and  here  is  situated  the 
chasm  represented  in  our  engraving.  The  pathway 
leading  to  the  strand  at  Bla(£  Gang  is  vary  terrific, 
the  descent  being  through  an  immense  gully,  among 
vast  masses  of  broken  ground  and  disjointed  rock, 
the  ruins  of  the  land  above.  From  an  arched  exca- 
vation, at  the  base  ci  the  rock— under  the  projecting 
crag,  from  whence  water  ii^  continually  dripping,-* 
issues  the  chalybeate  spring  we  have  alhided  to. 
From  this  depth  the  surrounding  scene  is  truly  grand, 
and  from  oxa  engraving  a  very  fair  conception  may 
be  formed  of  its  beauties.  But  art,  as  weU  as  lan- 
guage, must  ever  fall  far  behind^  in  attempting  to 
excite  the  sensations  which  Nature  herself  awakens  in 
these  wilder  portions  of  her  domain.  We  may 
admire,  indeed,  the  fidelity  of  the  picture — ^we  may 
talk  of  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  $  but  it  is  only 
amid  the  scenes  themselves  that  we  are  truly  humbled, 
and  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  littleness  of 
man,  and  all  his  mightiest  works,  compared  with  the 
very  meanest  of  Nature's  productions.  And  insen- 
sible must  be  that  heart,  that  is  at  such  times  un- 
moved— ^stubbom  the  understanding  that  does  not 
here  perceive  the  hand  of  that  Almighty  Architect,  at 
whose  word  "  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  and 
the  earth  and  the  world  were  made."  Much,  indeed, 
does  that  man  deserve  our  pity,  who  cannot  feel  as 
did  the  poet,  when  he  exclcdmed — 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o*er  flood  and  fell, 

To  slowly  trace  the  fi>re6t*8  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  tnan's  dominion  dweOy 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne*er  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 

With  the  wild  flocks  that  never  need  a  fold 
Alone  o*cr  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 

Thii  it  not  golihtde;  ^tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  God,  and  view  Hit  stores  nnroUM. 

E.  A.  I. 


The  practices  of  the  best  men  are  more  subject  to  error 
than  their  speculations.  I  will  honour  good  examples:  but 
I  will  live  by  good  precepts. — Bishop  Hall. 


ON  WELLS.    No.  V. 

Wills  of  Personal  Property  coirTiNiTEn. 

§  8.     On  Bequests  of  Anmnties. 

In  onr  last  paper  we  explained  the  mitare  of  legacies, 
and  pointed  out  the  di£Feraice  between  general  and 
specific  legacies.  We  will  now  say  a  few  words  on 
a  particular  sort  of  legacy ;  viz.,  on  bequests  of  an- 
nuities. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  testator  may 
bequeath  an  annual  sum  to  a  legatee,  to  be  paid 
during  his  life,  or  some  other  period.  He  may  dkect 
his  executors  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  the  proposed 
amount  and  duration  from  an  insurance  office,  or 
from  government.  Or  he  may  direct  his  executors 
to  set  apart-  a  portion  of  his  property,  which  will 
yield  the  intended  amount,  and  to  pay  the  income 
arising  from  that  portion  to  the  l^pitee  during  bis 
life,  or  during  such  other  period  as  may  be  proposed: 
and  proceed  to  declare  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
portion  set  apart  when  the  annuity  shall  have  ceased. 
Or,  thirdly,  he  may  bequeath  the  annuity  in  general 
terms ;  and  then  his  whole  property  will  be  liable 
to  the  payment,  and  his  executors  must  take  care,  at 
their  own  peril,  to  retain  a  sufficient  part  of  it  for  the 
purpose. 

Of  these  three  modes,  the  first  will  generally  be 
found  the  best.  The  gift  is  satisfied  at  once,  and 
the  testator's  property  is  for  ever  discharged  from  it. 
In  adopting  the  second  mode,  there  is  daoger  of  the 
portion  directed  to  be  set  apart  faUing  in  value,  and 
not  yielding  enough  to  pay  the  annuity.  And  the 
third  plan  exposes  the  executors  to  too  much  hazard, 
and  might  prevent  timid  or  cautious  men  from  dis- 
tributing any  part  of  the  property  until  the  annuity 
has  ceased  to  be  payable. 

§  9.     Of  the  Residue. 

When  a  testator  has  made  all  the  particular  bequests 
out  of  his  property  which  he  intends  to  do,  he 
usually  gives  the  remainder  of  it  to  some  person,  who 
is  callea  the  residuary  legatee.  If  he  omits  to  do 
this,  he  is  said  to  die  intestate  as  to  the  residue;  and 
the  surplus  then  goes  to  his  next  of  kin  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  whole  of  his  property  would  have 
gone,  if  he  had  made  no  Will  at  all. 

The  residue  may  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  form 
as  was  recommended  in  our  last  paper,  for  the  dis- 
position  of  the  whole  of  a  testator's  property;  except 
that,  instead  of  ^bequeathing  "  all  his  personal  estate 
and  effects  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,**  he  will 
bequeath  *'  all  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  and 
efif^ts  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  not  otherwise  by 
Am  disposed  of"  The  same  caution,  too,  whicli  is 
there  given  against  mentioning  partioilar  articles  by 
name  in  a  bequest  of  the  whole,  applies  equally  to  a 
bequest  of  the  residue. 

Some  testators  will  omit  to  make  any  disposition 
of  the  residue,  believing  that  they  have  exhausted  all 
their  property  in  particular  legacies,  and  have  nothing 
left  to  dispose  of.  But  this  ought  never  to  be  de- 
pended on;  both  because  a  Will  operates  on  the 
personal  property  which  the  testator  has  at  the  tiine 
of  his  death,  and  he  cannot  therefore  tell,  when  he  is 
making  his  Will,  what  the  amount  of  it  will  be;  and 
ako,  because  some  of  his  particular  l^ades  may 
fail  by  the  objects  of  his  bounty  dying  in  his  lifetime, 
and  may  thus  create  a  residue  to  be  disposed  of. 

§  10.     Cf  the  AppoixtwimU  of  Esecutors  and 

GuordianSm 

In  cases  of  complicated  disposition  of  property,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  introduce  in  a  Will  varioias 
clauses  and  provisions,  some  of  which  we  may  shortiy 
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notice  in  a  future  paper.  Bat  in  ordinary  cases, 
when  a  testator  has  bequeathed  all  his  particular 
legacies,  and  disposed  of  ^e  residue,  nothing  remains 
to  be  done  but  to  declare  who  shall  execute  his 

WiU. 

Such  a  declaration  is  not  necessary.  The  Will  is 
not  rendered  less  valid  by  the  omission  of  it,  but 
may  be  executed  by  any  of  the  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  carrying  it  into  efifect  But  a  testator 
would  seldom  wish  to  leave  this  to  chance,  and  would 
prefer  selecting  those  who  are  to  distribute  his  pro- 
perty. Any  fo»m  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose;  for 
instance,  "  I  nominate  C.  D.  (or  C.  D.  and  E,  F.)  to 
be  the  executor  (or  executors,  or  execuirix,  if  a  woman) 
of  this  my  Will.** 

It  is  very  useful,  if  convenient  in  other  respects, 
to  appoint  as  your  executor  the  person  whom  you 
have  made  your  residuary  legatee.  You  thus  prevent 
the  necessity  of  a  general  account,  which  is  the  chief 
source  of  dispute  and  litigation.  For  all  that  your 
executor  has  then  to  do  is,  to  pay  your  debts,  and  to 
satisfy  the  particular  legacies  given  by  your  Will; 
and  if  he  discharges  these  duties,  he  is  accountable 
to  no  one  for  his  dealings.  Whereas,  if  your  execu- 
tor and  residuary  legatee  are  different  persons,  the 
former  must  account  to  the  latter  for  every  fraction 
of  your  property,  and  for  all  his  acts  and  dealings 
as  executor;  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  much  difference  of  opinion  may  occur. 
As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  residuary  legatee  is 
the  most  proper  person  to  be  appointed  executor. 

Where  a  testator  leaves  infant  children,  he  may 
choose  to  appoint  some  one  to  be  their  guardian. 
This  may  be  done  in  the  simplest  form ;  but  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  guardian  full  power 
as  such,  that  the  Will  be  attested  by  two  witnesses. 

§  11.     Of  the  Date  and  Conclusion. 

It  is  usual,  after  appointing  executors,  to  conclude  a 
Will  in  some  such  words  as  the  following;  "  And  I 
hereby  revoke  all  former  Wills  by  me  at  any  time 
heretofore  made,  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last  Will 
and  Testament.  In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said 
A.  B.,  have  hereunto"  (or,  if  the  Will  consists  of 
several  sheets,  "  to  each  of  the  three  sheets  hereof) 
signed  my  name  this  Ist  day  of  August,  1834.'*  And 
then  follows  the  signature. 

Sometimes  a  testator  will  teal,  as  well  as  sign,  his 
Will ;  either  for  greater  solenmity,  or  to  render  it  a 
valid  appointment  under  some  power  which  requires 
that  formality.  And  in  such  a  case,  if  the  Will 
consists  of  several  sheets,  he  usually  signs  and  seals 
the  last,  and  contents  himself  with  signing  only  the 
former  sheets.  He  should  then  conclude  his  WiU 
thus :  **  In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  A.  B.,  have 
subscribed  my  name  to  each  of  the  two  first  sheets 
of  this  my  Will,  and  have  set  my  hand  and  seal  to 
the  third  and  last  sheet  thereof,  this  Ist  day  of  August, 
1834. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  these  forms  are 
of  no  essential  importance,  and  are  recommended 
only  for  their  convenience  and  on  the  ground  of 
prudence.  It  is,  however,  of  the  highest  consequence 
that  the  date  of  a  Will  or  Codicil  be  distinctly  given 
lu  some  part  of  it,  as  upon  that,  the  whole  validity 
of  the  instrument  may  depend.  We  happen  to  know 
a  case  in  which  the  want  of  a  date  caused  the  great- 
est perplexity. 

A  testator  left  a  Will  regularly  drawn  up  and 
dated,  and  also  a  paper,  written  by  himself,  bequeath- 
ing several  legacies,  but  without  a  date.  If  this 
paper  was  written  before  the  Will,  it  was  revoked  by 
the  Wilh   but  if  after,  it  was  good  as  a  Codicil. 


It  became,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  to 
learn  the  time  when  it  was  written;  and  the  parties 
used  every  effort  to  discover  that  fact,  but  in  vain. 
The  question  was  at  length  decided  by  a  test,  which 
has  been  applied  in  other  cases,  but  is,  we  believe, 
by  no  means  a  sure  one.  The  residuary  legatee 
named  in  the  Will,  whose  interest  it  was  to  set  aside 
the  other  paper,  examined  the  watermark  on  the  latter 
document,  and  found  that  it  bore  a  date  later  than 
that  of  the  Will.  He  had  the  generosity  to  commu- 
nicate his  discovery,  and  to  allow  the  disputed  paper 
to  be  established  as  a  valid  Codicil.  W. 

[To  be  continued.] 


NIAGARA. 


Arise,  thou  sluggard :  thy  death  is  near  I 

On  one  of  the  mightiest  of  those  mighty  streams 
which  flow  across  America,  and  with  which  our 
largest  rivers  are  in  comparison  but  little  brooks,  is 
the  noblest  fall  of  water  known  in  the  world.  The 
width  of  the  river,  and  the  enormous  volume  of  water 
which  comes  roaring  and  splashing  down  an  un- 
broken height  of  100  feet,  make  it  impossible  for 
any  boat  to  shoot  the  fall  without  being  torn  to  atoms 
in  the  "  hell  of  waters"  below,  nor  is  ever  any  ves- 
tige found  of  the  vessel  which  has  once  plunged  into 
the  unfathomed  and  unfathomable  gulf. 

Above  this  frightful  scene,  two  or  three  miles  up 
the  stream,  an  Indian  canoe  was  one  day  observed 
floating  quietly  along,  with  its  paddle  upon  its  side. 
At  first,  it  was  supposed  to  be  empty :  no  one  could 
imagine  that  a  man  would  expose  himself  to  such 
well-known  and  imminent  danger.  But  a  turn  in 
the  current  soon  gave  the  travellers  a  sight  of  an 
Indian,  lying  idly  asleep  at  the  bottom.  They  were 
shocked.  They  called  aloud,  but  he  did  not  hear  : 
they  shouted  in  an  agony  of  pity  and  alarm ;  but  he 
was  deaf  to  their  saving  cry.  It  chanced  that  the 
current,  which  was  now  hurrjring  along  with  increased 
speed  as  it  neared  the  fatal  precipice,  drove  the  little 
boat  against  a  point  of  rock  with  such  violence,  that 
it  was  whirled  round  and  round  several  times.  Hc*s 
safe  !  He  s  safe !  cried  the  spectators,  joyfully :  the 
man  is  safe  ;  that  shock  must  wake  him.  But,  alas  ! 
No !  Fatigue  or  drunkenness  (to  which  savages  are 
particularly  addicted)  had  so  oppressed  his  senses, 
that  it  seemed  more  like  death  than  sleep  which  held 
him; — ^it  was,  indeed,  the  sleep  of  death.  All  chance 
was  gone,  and  they  hurried  along  the  shore,  more  in 
alarm  than  hope,  to  see  the  end.  It  soon  came ;  for 
the  torrent  was  now  rolling  so  rapidly,  that  they 
could  scarcely  keq>  pace  with  the  object  of  their  in- 
terest. At  length  the  roar  of  the  water,  which  had 
been  hitherto  dmost  buried  within  the  high  banks 
below,  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind  broke  upon 
them  wiUi  double  violence.  This  dreadful  noise,  with 
which  the  Indian  ear  was  sa  familiar,  did  at  last 
arouse  him.  He  was  seen  to  start  up,  and  snatch  his 
paddle.  But  it  was  too  late:  the  same  dinning 
sound  which  had  roused  him  from  insensibility,  told 
him  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  for 
safety  now  by  rowing :  nor,  indeed,  had  he  time  to 
try — ^upright,  as  he  stood,  he  went  over  the  precipice, 
and  the  boat  and  its  occupant  were  seen  no  more. 

Reader,  the  river  is  the  current  of  life — ^the  falls, 
are  man's  end — ^the  travellers,  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel :  listen  thou  to  their  call,  for  the  boatman 
is,  perhaps,  thyself !  D.  K. 


Ths  gift  of  prayer  may  have  the  praise  of  men,  but  it  is 
the  grace  of  prayer  that  hat  power  with  God. 
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BARBAROUS  MODES  OF  PUNISHMENT  IN 

PERSIA. 
Many  barbutnii  modea  of  pnniBhment  now  in  use 
in  Persia  are  of  ancient  institution.  Rebels  were 
binned  alive,  or  sawed  in  two.  The  victims  of 
political  differences  had  their  eye*  pnt  ont,  or  their 
ears,  noses,  or  hands  cut  off'.  These  were  amuse- 
ments for  the  ancient,  as  they  are  for  the  modem 
■overetgns  of  this  cotmtry.  During  the  civil  contests 
which  followed  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan,  Zachee 
Khan,  who  usurped  the  government,  coming  to  the 
town  of  Yezdikhost,  made  a  sudden  demand  on  the 
magistrates  for  a  sum  of  money  due  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  accused  them  of  secreting.  They 
denied  the  arrears,  asserted  they  had  no  money  con- 
cealed, and  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  collect  the 
sum  he  required.  On  finding  the  unhappy  citizens 
firm  in  their  declarations,  he,  without  more  ado, 
ordered  a  certain  number  of  the  most  respected 
character!  in  the  town  to  be  taken  to  a  roCk,  near 
the  window  where  he  sat,  and  immediately  hurled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  where  they  lay  a  mangled 
spectacle  of  horror.  One  of  the  wrehJied  victims 
Mill  survives,  a  circumstance  which,  to  those  who 
look  at  the  height  of  the  rock,  appears  miraculous. 
The  present  rulers  are  of  a  more  benignant  character, 
but  the  infliction  of  punishment  is  still  often  too 
summary. 

Robbery  is  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  One 
of  the  princes,  having,  in  a  joomey,  found  a  bond  of 
monntaineers  in  the  act  of  dividing  their  plunder, 
caused  their  bodies  to  be  frightfully  mutilated,  and 
sent  them  to  their  friends  and  neighbours,  to  warn 
them  of  the  consequences  which  that  crime  would  be 
sure  to  bring  after  it  in  Persia. 

How  different  this  from  the  institntion  of  r^ular 
trials,  which,  by  the  delay  and  deliberation  they 
imply,  accnsWi  the  off'ended,  however  powerfnl,  and 
however  justly  indignant,  to  repress  the  acts  which 
flow  from  their  hasty  resentment ! — Mr.  Kinneir  tells 
ns,  that  he  saw  two  thieves  built  up  in  a  wall,  where 
they  were  left  to  perish.-^MAi.TB  Bruh. 


THZ    BLOOn-FISB,    OR   CARIBITO. 

Oua  IndiaDB  caught  with  a  hook  the  fiah  knfiwn  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Caribe,  or  Cakibito,  because  no 
other  flah  has  such  a  thirst  fbr  blood.  It  attacks  bathers 
and  iwimmeiB,  from  whom  it  often  CBnies  away  con»ider- 
able  pieces  of  flesh.  When  a  person  is  only  slightly 
wouniled,  it  is  difficult  tat  him  to  set  out  of  the  water 
without  receiving  a  severe  wound.  Toe  Indians  dread  ex- 
tremely these  Caribes;  and  sereral  of  them  showed  us  the 
scars  of  deep  wounds  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  in  the 
thigh,  made  by  these  little  animali.  Th^  live  at  the 
bottom  of  fivers ;  but  if  a  fev  dropa  of  blood  be  shed  on 
the  water,  they  arrive  by  thousands  on  the  surface.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  numbw  of  these  flih,  the  most  voracioiia 
and  cruel  of  which  are  only  four  or  five  inches  long;  on  the 
triangular  form  of  their  aharp-cutting  teeth,  and  on  the 
amphtude  of  their  retractile  mouth,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  fear  which  the  Caribes  excite  in  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ApurS  and  the  Orooaoko. 
Jn  places  where  the  river  was  very  limpid,  and  wbere  not 
a  flah  appeared,  we  threw  into  the  water  httle  morsels  of 
flesh  covered  with  blood.  In  a  few  minutes  a  cloud  of 
Caribes  came  to  diBpute  the  prey.  The  belly  of  this  flah 
has  a  cutting  edge,  indented  like  a  saw;  its  t>ody  towards 
the  back  is  aah.eolonied,  with  a  tint  of  men ;  but  the 
under  part,  the  ^1-eorera,  and  the  pectoriu  fins,  are  of  a 
fine  orange.  The  Catibito  has  a  very  agreeable  taste;  as 
no  one  dares  to  bathe  where  it  is  found,  it  niay  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  greatest  acourgei  of  those  climates,  in 
which  the  tting  of  the  mosquitoes,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
skit),  render  the  use  of  baths  so  necessary. — HuuBOLDr. 


THE  HONEY-GUIDE. 
Im  the  travels  of  Sparrman  in  the  Hottentot  conntiy, 
the  following  interesting  description  is  given  Of  s 
Iriid,  which  is  called  (he  koney-gtade.     It  is  rather 


larger  than  a  sparrow,  is  very  fond  of  honey,  and  it 
points  out  in  the  most  sagacious  manner  ibk  nests  of 
the  bees  to  the  bears.  When  these  brutes  de9tn>y  a 
nest  of  bees,  this  bird  feeds  voraciously  npon  the 
boiiey  which  is  spilt.  As  soon  as  it  has  disco- 
vered a  nest  of  bees,  it  looks  out  for  some  companioa 
to  attack  it.  It  entices  a  bear  by  its  piercing  cries, 
and  conducts  it  to  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  The  bird 
flies  before  it,  and  rests  at  intervals,  awaiting  its 
companion  in  the  chase,  and  exciting  it,  by  fresh 
cries;  to  follow  it  But,  in  proportion  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  nest,  it  shortens  the  space  of  its  Btationa, 
and.itii  cry  becomes  less ' frequent  If,  sometimeB 
impatient  of  arrival  at  the  nest,  it  has  left  its  com- 
panion far  behind  it,  it  returns  to  him,'  and  appears, 
by  its  redoubled  cries,  to  reproach  him  for  his  slow- 
ness. Having  arrived  at  the  nest,  of  the  bees,  it 
alights,  and  rests  quietiy  on  a  heighbouring  tree  or 
bush,  awaiting  the  end  of  the  expedition,  and  that 
part  of  the  booty  which  belongs  to  it  -  The  Hotten- 
tots never  fail  to  leave  it  that  portion  of  the  comb 
which  contains  the  eggs  and  young,  of  which  this  bird 
is  more  voracious  than  of  honey  itself.  M.  SparrmBn 
having  oS'ered  to*  the  HotCcbtots  who  accompanied 
him  an  ainple  recompense  of  tobacco  itnd  glass  beads, 
if  they  would  assist  him  in  catching  a  honty-ffttide ; 
they  rejected  his  proposal,  saying  that  this  bird  was 
their  friend,  and  they  would  not  betray  it 


It  is  particularly  worth  observation,  that  the  more  we 
magnify,  by  the  assistance  of  glasses,  theworks  of  nature, 
the  more  regular  and  beautiful  they  appear;  while  it  U 
quite  diS'erent  in  respect  to  those  of  art:  for  when  they  ar« 
examined  through  a  microscope,  we  are  astonished  to  flnd 
them  so  coane,  so  rough  and  uneven,  although  tbey  have 
been  done  wi^h  all  imaginable  care  by  the  best  workmen. 
Thus  God  has  impress^,  even  on  the  srnaUest  atom,  an 
image  of  his  infinity. — ^Sruau.     '     '  .' 

WRiKiVBa,  (said  Dr.  Johnson,)  whenever  chance  brin^ 
within  my  obsen'ation,  a  knot  of  young  ladies  busy  st  tbeir. 
needles,  I  consider  myself  as  in  the  school  of  virtue ;  and 
though  I  have  no  extraordinary  skill  in  plain-woo^  or 
embmidery,  I  took  upon  then-  c^rations  with  as  miKJi 
satisfaction  as  their  governess,  because  I  regard  th^m  as 
providing  a  security  against  the  most  dangeroua  insnarers 
of  the  soul,  by  enabling  them  to  exclude  idlnttt  froot 
their  solitary  mcmants,  and,  with  idleness,  her  attendant 
train  of  passions,  fkneies,  chimeras,  fears,  sonowa  and 
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LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL. 

The  early  nistory  o!F  the  See  of  Llandaff  is  involved 
id  considerable  obscurity.  Godwin  adverts  to  the 
rumour^  that  the  church  was  founded  by  King  Lucius 
about  the  year  180  5  but  as  he  could  not  discover 
that  any  bishop  sat  there  before  Dubritius^  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  no  predecessors,  since  the 
memory  of  his  successors  is  so  carefully  preserved. 
According  to  Fuller,  Dubritius  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  by  Grermanus  and  Lupus  in  the 
year  426,  and  sat  sometimes  at  Caerleon  and  some- 
tiiiies  at  Llandaff.  Usher,  Grodwin,  and  other  autho- 
rities, state  that  he  was  not  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Caerleon  till  490,  and  that  he  held  the  two  sees  till 
5 1 2,  when  he  resigned  Llandaff  to  his  disciple,  St. 
Teilo.  In  519  he  resigned  Caerleon  to  his  successor, 
St.  David,  (who  removed  the  metropolitan  see  from 
Caerleon  to  Menevia,)  and  retired  to  Bardsey  Island, 
on  the  coast  of  Carnarvonshire.  His  bones  were 
reknoved  from  thence  to  Llandaff  in  1 1 20,  and  de- 
posited before  the  high  altar,  whei*e  stood  a  monu- 
ment attributed  to  him. 

St.  Teilo,  to  whom  several  churches  In  Wales  are 
dedicated,  (as  LlaUdilo,)  lived  in  great  repute  for 
sanctity  till  his  death  in  540.  A  ring*  was  foiind 
on  opening  a  tomb  in  thie  bathedral  in  1764,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  episcopal  ring  of  St.  Teilo,  a  large, 
diill,  heart-shaped  amethyst,  set  in  gold,  and  orna- 
mented with  enamelled  leaves,  probably  of  Italian 
workmanship;  it  was  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  col- 
lection. 

St.  Teilo  was  succeeded  by  St.  Odoceiis,  and  it  is 
said  by  Gbdwin,  "  that  during  these  three  bishops* 
times,  so  much  iriches  had  been  bestowed  on  Llandaff, 
that  if  it  enjoyed  the  tenth  part  of  that  which  it  has 
been  endowed  with  first  dnd  last,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  wealthiest  churches  in  Christendom,  whereas  it 
has  now  hardly  sufficient  to  repair  itself."  The  date 
of  the  death  of  Odoceus  is  uncertain.  Bishop  Urban 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  present 
church.  He  was  consecrated  in  1108.  He  found 
the  old  cathedral  (a  stiructure  of  small  dimensions), 
ill  a  ruinous .  state  J  in  1119  tie  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  projected  edifice,  which  was 
commenced  oh  the  14th  of  April,  1120,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  west  front, 
(ivith  the  exceptioti  of  the  north-west  tower,  which 
MTas  buijt  by  Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford,  about  the 
year  1485,)  and  the  Lady  fchapel,  with  its  roof  of 

f'oined  stone,   are  favourable  specimens   of  early 
nglish  architecture  •  the  south-west  tower,  which  is 
ih  the  same  9tyle,  was  tolerably  perfect  in  1787. 

There  are  ihree  circular  enriched  doorways  in  the 
Have ;  over  thttt  to  the  west  is  a  small  statue  of  St. 
Dubritius. 

Among  the  individuals  who  have  filled  this  see,  we 
ihay  also  notice  John  de  Monmouth,  consecrated  in 
1296,  who  was  recommended  to  the  Pope  by  Arch- 
bishop Peckham  *  foir  his  skill  in  the  Welsh  language. 
Nor  should  Bishop  Morgan  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
tiermed  by  Wood . "  k  veiy  learned  man,"  and  the 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh.  He  was  conse- 
crated ih  1595.  .His  successor,  Godwin,  compiled 
the  catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England,  "  a  work," 
says  Wood,  in  his  Athena  Oxonienses,  ''  which  will  ever 
be  admired  and  read  by  all  true  lovers  of  antiquities." 
Withiii  the  last  seventy  years,  the  See  of  Llandaff 
can  boast  of  the  distinguished  names  of  Shipley, 
Barrington,  Watson,  Marsh,  Van  Mildert,  Sumner, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  of  Copleston,  the  talented 
6nd  munificent  prelate  who  at  present  presides  over 
ttiis  diocese, 

*  Cole  MSS.  Brit.  Mu8> 


In  1717  Mr.  Wotton  gtves  a  detail^  description  of 
the  cathedral  to  Browne  tViUis.  Ite  Notices  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's,  or  north-west  tower  ^  the  south- 
west tower,  **  seeming  to  be  as  old  as  the  church  ;** 
the  nave  and  side  aisles,  110  feet  in  length  from  the 
west  door  to  the  Iscreen )  fhe  choir,  with  tts  stalls  5 
the  bishop's  throne,  erected  by  Bish<^  Marshall  in 
Edward  the  Fourth's  reign;  the  altar- screen,  also 
the  work  of  Bishop  Maxshall  5  the  organ-loft  over 
the  stalls  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  with  some 
shattered  remains  of  an  organ,  given  after  the  Resto- 
ration of  Charles  the  Second  by  Lady  Kemeys,  of 
Cefn  Mabley;  the  Chapter  House,  and  the  Lady 
Chapel.  He  enumerates  various  monuments,  and 
adds,  that  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  choir  was  of 
timber,  and  that  there  was  no  painted  glass  in  the 
windows. 

The  cathedral  had  been  much  injured  during  the 
great  Rebellion,  tn  1697^  Bishop  Bull,  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff,  observes,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  "  I  have 
a  true  desire  ta  see  you,  and  discourse  with  you, 
especially  about  our  sad  and  miserable  church  at 
Llandaff.  Tremendous  storms  in  1703  and  1720 
damaged  the  battlements,  and  expedited  the  ruin  of 
the  nave  and  choir.  In  1723  a  large  portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  nave  fell  in,  and  the  choir  becoming  use- 
less, the  service  was  removed  to  the  Lady  Chapel. 

Strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  Bishops  Cla- 
vering  and  Harris,  and  the  Chapter,  to  procure  sub- 
scriptions for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral.  In 
1737,  £2000  had  been  expended,  and  about  £1500 
more  was  required.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
observe,  that  the  worst  taste  is  exhibited  in  these 
reparations.  The  greater  part  of  the  nave  was 
suffered  to  remain  a  ruin.  A  Grecian  facade  deforms 
the  entrance  to  the  present  nave  and  choir,  while  the 
Gothic  windows  and  pointed  arches  in  this  part  of 
the  original  building  are  unaltered,  except  the  two 
eastern  arches.  The  clerestory  windows,  and  those 
over  the  altair  and  west  door,  are  Grecian.  The  cum- 
brous screen,  stalls,  bishop's  throne,  and  pulpit,  as 
well  as  the  stuccoed  ceiling  and  cornices,  are  in  the 
same  style;  the  old  screen,  stalls,  altar-screen,  and 
Bishop  Marshall's  throne  having  been  destroyed;  but 
a  portion  of  the  painting  on  the  latter  representing 
the  bishop  on  his  knees,  addressing  the  Virgin  in  the 
clouds,  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  removal 
of  the  heavy  Grecian  portico  erected  over  the  altar  : 
Bishop  Harris,  in  a  letter  to  Browne  Willis,  written 
in  1736,  says  that  the  ''conceit  of  thiis portico"  was 
taken  by  Wood  the  architect,  *'  from  a  description  in 
Josephus." 

To  the  east  of  the  choir  stands  the  Lady  Chapel, 
seyeniy  feet  in  length.  It  has  sustained  but  little 
mischief  from  the  •  devastating  hand  of  renova- 
tion ;  a  large  Grecian  window  has .  replaced  the 
pointed  one  at  its  eastern  extremity.  Th&  circular 
arcb  which  separated  this  chapel  from  the  choir,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  form. 

The  monuments    suffered  severely  during  these 
operations.     A  beautiful  monument  of  SirWiUiam 
Matthew,  and  Jenette  his  wife,  which  stood  in  the 
old  nave,  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  deposited  in  the 
chapter-house.      Sir  W.   died    in   1500.  .  Various 
tombs  oi  bishops  clianged  their  position,  but  the 
elaborate  monuments  of  Christopher  Matthew,  who 
died  in  1500,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Lady  Chapel;  that  of  Christian  Audley, 
of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  the  south  of 
the  same;  and  thai  of  David  Matthew,  in  £dwurd 
the  Fourth's  reign,  at  the  end  of  the  north  aiale; 
remain  untouched. 

In  the  modem  nave  is  a  maniire  tnonuiaeut^ 
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erected  by  public  subscription  to  the  memory  of  Ben- 
jamin Hsdl,  Esq.>  M.F.  for  the  cotmty  of  Glamorgan^ 
who  died  1817  j  it  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  well-known 
sarcophagus  of  Hadrian^  executed  in  gray  marble. 

The  celebrated  "  Peter  Bell/'  now  in  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral, once  hung  in  a  tower,  (now  destroyed^)  not  far 
from  the  present  Cathedral  at  Llandaff,  and  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  churchyard.  The  bell  weighs  12,500 
pounds  J  it  was  removed  to  Exeter  about  the  year 
1484,  and  was  recast  jn  1676. 

In  conclusi(»a,  may  we  be  allowed  to  express  a 
hope,  that  the  aeeal  evinced  by  the  laity  in  the  resto- 
ration of  York  Minster  and  the  Cathedral  of  Peter- 
borough, may  at  no  distant  period  be  extended  to 
Llandaff^  so  that  we  may  no  longer  exclaim,  on 
viewing  ^e  beautiful  relics  of  this  temple  of  God, — 
"  thy  servants  look  upon  her  stones,  and  it  pitieth 
them  to  see  her  in  the  dust."  Cymro. 


It  belongs  in  truth  to  the  church  of  God  to  s^ffer  blows, 
not  to  strike  them.  But  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, tbat  the  church  is  an  anvil  which  has  worn  out  many 
a  hammer. — ^Bsza. 


Thbrx  is  no  quality  of  the  mind,  by  which  men,  even  good 
men,  are  more  apt  to  be  misled  than  seal ;  particularly 
zeal  in  religion,  "zeal  of  God,"  as  St.  Paul  terms  it 
Where  the  ^ject  is  good,  the  quality  is  of  high  value:  "it 
is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing  ;** 
and  beyond  controversy,  no  object  can  be  better  than  the 
promotion  of  God's  glory,  and  the  ftirtherance  of  his  religion. 
But  it  ought  not  to  carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion. It  ought  to  be  regulated  by  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  reli^on  which  we  profess, 
and  which  we  are  desirous  of  furthenng ;  and  it  ou^ht  to 
be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  dictates  of  that  religion : 
a  religion,  not  fiurious,  fiery,  implacable,  cruel;  but  "peace- 
able, gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.**  They 
who  act  for  the  furtherance  of  that  religion,  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  its  dictates,  show  that  however  sincere 
be  their  "  zeal  of  God,**  it  is  "  not  according  to  knowledge;** 
or,  "  that  they  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of.** 
Every  deviation  from  the  rules  of  chari^  and  brotherly 
love,  of  gentleness  and  forbearance,  of  meekness  and 
patience,  whicb  our  Lord  prescribes  to  his  disciples,  however 
it  may  appear  to  be  founded  on  an  attachment  to  him  and 
zeal  K>r  his  service,  is  in  truth  a  departure  from  the  religion 
of  Him,  "  the  Son  of  Man,**  who  **  came  not  to  destroy 
men  s  lives,  but  to  save  them.** — Bishop  Mant. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  evil  which 
mankind  would  experience  in  their  civil  capacity,  were  the 
Scriptures  no  longer  considered  of  divine  origin,  nor  con- 
stituted the  ultimate  standard  of  all  moral  and  political 
obligation.  All  reverence  for  the  laws  would  cease,  for  the 
lawgiver  would  have  only  his  own  authority,  or  the  mere 
glimmerings  of  the  law  of  nature,  to  enforce  his  commands; 
while  those  who  had  to  obey  the  laws  would  soon  have 
every  just  and  equitable  principle  banished  from  their 
minds,  and  every  sacred  feeling  obliterated  fcom.  their  bo- 
soms. The  whole  fabric  of  society  would  soon  go  to  pieces, 
if  men  were  removed  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  public  and 
private  sanctions  of  scriptural  morality. — ^Blakxy. 

What  I  have  done  is  worthy  of  nothing  but  silence  and 
forgetfUlness;  but  what  God  hath  done  for  me  is  worthy 
of  everlasting  and  thankful  memory. — ^Bisbop  Hall. 

Bettbr  to  be  despised  for  too  anxious  apprehensions,  than 
ruined  by  too  confident  a  security. — Burke. 

A  WORD  OF  ADVICB  TO  THB  DISCONTXin!ED. 

There*s  discontent  from  sceptre  to  the  swain. 
And  firom  the  peasant  to  the  king  again. 
Then  whatsoever  in  thy  will  afflict  thee. 
Or,  in  thy  pleasure  seem  to  contradict  thee, 
Give  it  a  welcome  as  a  wholesome  friend. 
That  would  instruct  thee  to  a  better  end. 
Since  no  condition  from  defect  is  free, 
Think  not  to  find  what  here  can  never  be. 

Albx.  Niccholbs.    1615. 1 


HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS- 

I  TisiTED  at  Surat,  (in  the  East  Indies,)  a  place 
called  the  Pinjra  Pol,  which  is  appropriated  for  the 
reception  of  old,  worn-out,  lame,  or  disabled  animals. 
At  that  time,  they  chiefly  consisted  of  buffaloes  and 
cows  5  but  there  were  also  goats  and  sheep,  and  even 
docks  and  hens ;  some  of  which  latter  had  lost  their 
feathers,  and  here,  shorn  oiF  their  plumes,  walked 
about  the  courts  without  molestation. 

This  establishment  is  supported  by  the  Hindd 
Banians  of  Surat  3  and  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  called  Gop{pura,  between  the 
inner  and  outer  walls.  Animals  of  every  description, 
and  from  aU  parts,  are  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
this  institution;  as  with  their  number,  the  Banians 
conceive  they  increase  the  general  happiness,  and 
their  own  reputation. 

The  establishment  occupies  a  court  about  fifty  feet 
square;  to  which  there  is  a  large  area  attached,  to 
admit  of  the  cattle  roving  about :  it  is  strewed  with 
grass  and  straw  on  all  parts,  that  the  aged  may  want 
neither  food  nor  bedding.  There  are  cages  to  protect 
such  birds  as  have  become  objects  of  charity,  but 
most  of  them  were  empty:  there  is,  however,  a 
colony  of  pigeons,  which  are  daily  fed. 

By  far  tixe  most  remarkable  object  in  this  singular 
establishment  is  a  house  on  the  left  hand  on  entering, 
about  twenty-five  feet  long,  with  a  boarded  floor, 
elevated  about  eight  feet:  between  this  and  the 
ground  is  a  depository  where  the  deluded  Banians 
throw  in  quantities  of  grain  which  gives  life  to  and 
feeds  a  host  of  vermin,  as  dense  as  the  sands  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  consisting  of  all  the  various  genera, 
usually  found  in  the  abodes  of  squalid  misery. 

The  entrance  to  this  loft  is  from  the  outside,  by  a 
stais;  which  I  ascended.  There  are  several  holes 
cut  in  different  parts  of  the  floor,  through  which  the 
grain  is  thrown :  I  examined  a  liandful  of  it  which 
had  lost  all  the  appearance  of  grain :  it  was  a  moving 
mass,  and  some  of  the  pampered  creatures  which  fed 
upon  it  were  crawling  about  on  the  floor — a  circum- 
stance which  hastened  my  retreat  from  the  house  in 
which  this  nest  of  vermin  is  deposited.  The  Pinjra 
Pol  is  in  the  very  midst  of  houses,  in  tine  of  the 
most  populous  cities  in  Asia;  and  must  be  a  prolific 
source  of  nightly  comfort  to  the  citizens  who  reside 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  strayed 
few  who  manage  to  make  tiiieir  way  into  the  more 
distant  domains  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  regular 
period  for  feeding  the  vermin ;  many  Hiudiis  being 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  in.handfuls  of  grain,  at 
different  times,  as  suits  tibeir  notions  of  duty.  It  is 
an  annual  custom  in  Surat  to  convey  to  this  place 
the  refuse  of  all  the  Banians*  granaries  in  the  town  ; 
and,  at  all  times  throughout  the  year,  to  dispose  of 
such  grain  as  may  have  become  unfit  for  use,  in  this 
manner.  The  house  of  which  I  have  now  been 
speaking  is  exceedingly  warm ;  and  has  a  most  dis- 
agreeable closeness,  which  I  attributed  to  the  quantity 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter  that  must  have  been 
accumulating  for  many  years,  as  the  people  them- 
selves are  not  aware  at  what  time  this  establishment 
was  first  founded.  There  are  similar  institutions  to 
the  one  I  have  just  described,  at  almost  every  large 
dty  on  the  western  side  of  India,  and  particularly 
at  those  places  where  the  Banians  or  Jains  reside. 
They  have  their  origin,  it  is  well  known,  in  the  great 
desire  which  possesses  the  minds  of  these  people  to 
preserve  animal  life;  and  though  it  is  comprehensible 
to  a  native  of  Europe  why  aged  cows  and  horses  are 
preserved,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
done  their  owners  some  service,  still  there  can  be  no 
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fltrooger  iaBtance  of  hmnan  caprice  than  to  nurture 
a  noxious  and  ofiensive  mass  of  vermin,  which  every 
other  race  but  themselves  are  anxious  to  extirpate 
and  destroy.  The  great  body  of  Hindlia  do  not 
protect  and  preserve  animal  life  as  the  Banians  do ; 
bat  it  is  a  very  common  practice  among  them  to  feed 
^th  regulari^  pigeons,  and  even  the  fish  in  rit 
I  have  seen  too,  at  Anjdr,  in  Cntcb,  an  establishment 
of  rats,  conjectured  to  exceed  five  thonsand  in  nnm- 
ber,  which  were  kept  in  a  temple,  and  daily  fed  with 
flour,  which  was  procored  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  ! ! 

[From  a  papei  bj  IdEDTiNAHT  BnRHEi,  in  tlie  i^nufof  ifie  R^r^ 
Aiiaiic  Society.] 


STRUCTURE  AND  GROWTH  OF 
VEGETABLES. 
Althottgb  veyelable  life  is  considered  inferior  to 
anititai  life,  and  although  the  structure  of  a  vegetable 
is  far  from  being  equally  complicated,  still,  it  consists 
of  an  infinitely  greater  series  of  organs,  than  is  in 
general  imagined.  A  vegetable  has  not,  it  is  true, 
the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  nor  that 
of  voluntary  action,  but  every  arrangement  necessary 
for  its  growth  and  nourishment,  and  for  the  per- 
petuation of  its  species,  is  to  be  found  in  the  most 
insignificant  production  of  the  vegetable  world,  as 
perfectly  formed,  and  as  beautifully  arranged,  as  in 
the  moat  elevated  being  in  the  scale  of  nature. 

If  we  make  a  horizontal  section  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  shrub,  we  shall  find  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
compoae4>  arranged  in  circles  round  a  common  centre. 


■  'The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  magnified 
appearance  of  a  small  portion  of  a  horizontul  section 
of  a  tree,  showing  the  cut  ends  of  the  vessels  that 
convey  nourishment  to  the  various  parts. 

In  the  centre,  at  c,  is  seeu  the  pith,  which  in 
very  young  plants  is   small,  in  proportion  to  the 


size  of  the  trunk,  but  it  increases  gradually  untQ 
the  tree  reaches  maturity;  after  that  period,  it  again 
diminishes  in  volume,  and  in  extreme  old  age  com- 
pletely disappears.  The  structore  of  this  portion  of 
the  plant  is  cellular;  the  cells  in  the  outer  port 
being  circular,  and  those  in  the  centre  of  a  hexagonal 
form  ftix  tided.J  The  celebrated  Linnnus,  endeti- 
vonred  to  discover  some  analogy  between  the  pith  in 
a  tree,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  in  man,  but  it 
has  been  since  proved  to  be  an  organ  of  secondary 
importance,  and  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  plant.  Surrounding  the  pith,  we  find  the 
heart-tcood,  this  is  the  portion  of  the  tree  that  has 
been  formed  in  previous  years,  and  may  be  considered 
as  dead  wood,  the  fluids  contained  in  its  pares  not 
being  in  active  circulation.  A  series  of  circular 
marks  of  a  lighter  colour  than  other  portions  of  the 
wood  are  likewise  visible ;  these  have  the  name  of 
the  apwriotu  grain,  and  their  number  indicates  the  age 
of  the  tree,  one  circle  being  formed  every  year ; 
other  lines  are  also  seen  branching  out  from  the 
centre  in  all  directions;  these  constitute  the  tilver 
grain.  The  next  great  circle  is  the  albuniMm  or 
lap-ioood;  it  is  white,  and  foil  of  moisture,  and 
consists  of  innumerable  tubes  of  various  forms, 
through  which  the  sap  rises  and  falls,  or  is  conveyed 
to  different  parts  of  the  plant.  The  albomnm  in 
the  birch,  contains  so  much  sugar  and  mucilage,  that 
it  is  sometimes  cut  into  jnnks,  and  used  as  bread 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  following  figures  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
different     forms     of  Fi«.  1.  Fif.  3. 

the  tubes  or  organs  of 
nourishment. 

The   ample   t 
fig,    1,   contain    the 
reeinotts     and     oily 
fluids  which  are  found 
in     various     plants ; 
ibeporout  lube$,  fig.  2, 
are  filled  in  the  same 
manner,  and  are  sup-  • 
posed  to  convey  these 
fluids   into   the  sap, 
to  produce    new    changes;    the    Iracieie    and    the 
faiie  trachea,  fig.  3  Fig,  3. 

and  4,  are  genenlly 
filled  with  thin  wa- 
tery liqaids,  and  pro- 
bably, carry  off  the 
superfluous  mois- 
ture, and  allow  the 
harder  ports  to  be- 
come   more    solid. 

The  outermost 
portion  of  the  tree 
is  called  the  bark, 
and  is  itself  composed  of  three  parts;  llie  in- 
nermost, formed  by  the  cortical  layert,  is  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  and  contains  oanals  or  tubes,  running 
in  various  directions;  the  eortieal  layers  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  parenchyma,  which  is  a  soft  substance, 
consisting  of  cells  filled  with  fluid,  and  generally  of 
a  greenbh  colour,  "  The  functions  of  these  last  two 
parts  are  of  great  importance.  The  tubes  of  the 
fibrous  parts  appear  to  be  the  oi^;ans  that  receive  the 
sap,  the  cells  seem  destined  for  the  elaboration  of  its 
pwts,  and  for  the  exposure  of  them  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  new  matter  is  annually 
produced  in  the  spring  immediately  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  last  year," 

The  third,  or  outermost  part  of  the  baik,  is  the 
epidermit  or  cuticle,  and  varies  mach  in  different 
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■pedes,  b  Rome  plants,  as  for  instance,  the  large 
forest-trees,  it  is  soft  in  tsxtnm  and  of  but  little 
importance,  but  reeds,  grasses,  canes,  and  most  plants 
■mth  hollow  stems,  are  materially  strengthened  by 
the  cuticle  i  in  these  cases  it  is  ahnost  entirely 
composed  ^  tikx,  (flint,)  which  in  some  kinds  of 
cane  is  ia  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  sparks  when 
struck  by  a  steel ;  under  the  microscope  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  net-work  of  glass. 

These  being  the  organs  by  which  nourishment  is 
conveyed  to  various  parts  of  the  plant,  we  have  next 
to  ascertain  the  sources  from  which  this  nourish- 
ment is  obtained,  and  the  various  descriptions  c^' 
food  supplied  to  diflerent  kinds  of  plants^  and  if 
we  have  been  delighted  with  the  mechanical  beauty 
of  the  construction  of  the  v^table  kingdom,  we 
shall  be  more  surprised  even  at  the  Uttle  we  have 
discovered  of  the  wonderful  chemical  operations  that 
are  constantly  going  on  in  the  fluids  during  their 
circulation,  by  which  water,  perfectly  tasteless  and 
colourless  when  first  taken  up  by  the  roots,  assumes 
all  the  forms  of  acids,  alkalies,  gums,  sugar,  starch, 
and  resins  in  infinite  variety;  and  imparts  to  the 
diflerent  parts  of  the  vegetable,  colours  of  every 
hue. 

Besides  affording  to  mankind  and  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion much  wholesome  food^  the  simple  growth  of  a  plant 
assists  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  air.  Every 
animal  requires  for  its  support  a  certain  kind  of  air 
called  ozyyea ;  withont  its  presence,  life  would  cease. 
Everytime  the  breath  ia  drawn,  acertain  quantity  of  the 
atmospheric  air  is  inhaled,  and  after  it  has  beenexpoeed 
to  the  smrface  of  the  lungs,  it  is  returned  to  the 
atmosphere  in  a  very  altered  state ;  the  oxygen  it  con- 
tained is  gone,  and  another  kind  of  air  ctUled  carbon, 
is  found  in  iU  place :  this  latter  air,  if  breathed, 
would  instantly  destroy  life,  so  that  if  there  was  no 
coantcracting  cause,  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  of 
the  osygen,  the  life-supporting  property  of  the  air, 
would  be  consumed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the 
destructive  air  carbon;  to  remedy  this,  it  has  been 
wisely  ordained,  that  while  animals  are  constantly 
coQsomiag  oxygen  and  evolving  carbon,  plants  should 
be  performing  an  operation  diametrically  opposed  to 
^is,  that  is,  consuming  carbon  and  giving  out  oxygen, 
A  kind  of  feeling,  somewhat  resembling  instinct,  was 
once  attribated  to  plants,  which  was  said  to  cause  them 
to  direct  their  roots  downwards;  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  gravity,  that  is,  the  attraction  of  the  earth, 
(he  power  which  causes  a  stone  to  faU,  is  the  cause 
of  the  descent  of  the  root,  and  that  if  this  power 
is  counteracted  in  any  manner,  the  root  will  take  a 
dtff'erent  direction. 

Hie  following  cnrioos  experiment  was  made  to 
itlnstrate  this  matter.  A  nomber  of  scarlet  beans 
were  placed  <m  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and 
well  supplied  with  moisture}  the  wheel  was  then 


constantly  kept  in  rapid  motion,  and  the  remit  waa, 
that  the  roots  were  all  directed  outwards,  and  the 
leaves  towards  the  centre.  When  tiie  wheel  was  placed 
horizontally,  and  the  motion  was  not  snSiciently  rapid 
to  overcome  entirely  the  power  of  gravity,  the  roots 
and  leaves  assumed  the  position  represented  in  the 
naxt  engraving. 

In  this  case,  the  power  that  prevented  the  roots 
descending,  and  caused  them  to  take  a  horizontal 
position,  was  what  is  called  the 
centrifugal  force;  that  is,  the  ten- 
dency  which  all  substances  have 
to  fly  off  from  the  centre  round 
which  they  revolve;  the  same 
power  in  tsct  by  which  a  stone 
flies  with  violence  from  a  slmg  ^ 
after  it  baa  been  whirled  rapidly 
round  the  head  of  the  shnger.  So  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  direction  of  the  root  downwards  does 
not  arise  from  any  property  possessed  by  the  plant 
itself,  but  from  some  entirely  distinct  directive  force, 
which  force  is  in  the  case  of  a  plant  gravity ;  and, 
that  if  two  directive  forces  are  brought  into  action  at 
the  same^me,  it  follows  the  direction  of  the  most 
powerful. 

If  we  observe  the  ontward  appearance  of  a  plant, 
we  see  that  it  consists  of  root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit;  the  roots,  as  we  all  know,  are  directed 
downwards,  and  obtain  from  the  earth  the  nourish- 
ment which  is  required  for  the  growth  of  the  plant; 
this  rises  in  the  vessels  by  what  is  called  capillary 
attraction.  The  property  of  raising  liquids  above 
their  natural  level  is  possessed  by  all  extremely 
small  tubes,  which  are  called  capillary  (hair-like) 
tubes,  the  rise  of  the  sap  is  also  assisted  by  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  silver  grain,  which 
takes  place  from  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  during 
the  day,  and  the  coldness  of  the  air  in  the  night. 

That  the  sap  rises  in  the  vessels  contained  in  the 
alburnum,  and  after  it  has  circulated  through  the 
leaves,  and  undergone  many  changes  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  descends  along  the  fibrous  por- 
tion  of  the  hark,  is  made  manifest  by  removing 
a  small  portion  of  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  when  it  wiU 
be  seen,  that  the  s^  will  flow  in  much  greater  quan- 
tity from  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  than  from 
the  lower. 

The  vessels  which  have  been  discerned  in  flic 
trunk,  and  the  various  parts  of  which  it  consisted,  are 
continued,  althongh  of  course  much  reduced  in  size, 
through  every  branch  and  leaf-stalk,  and  even 
through  the  leaf  itself,  and  the  greatest  porUon  of 
these  parts  can  be  displayed  by  careful  dissection. 

The  following  engraving  ia  a  magnified  view  of  a 
series  of  the  spiral  tubes,  the  tracheic,  continued 
through  the  centre  of  a  leaf. 

Although  the  presence  of  water  and  air  is  suflicient 
to  cause  a  seed  to 
vegetate,  yet,  in 
order  that  it  should 
flourish  and  produce 
seed,  the  water  ought 
to  hold  in  solution 
decayed  v^^etable  and 
animal  substances. 
The  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  these  sub- 
stances is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the 
fruitfiilness  or  steri- 
lity of  land,  and  to 

supply  the  want  of  these,  recourse  ia  had  to  vwioua 
kinds  of  manure. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

No.  V.    Heat.    Radiation.     Po^duction. 

The  rate  at  which  heat  is  radiated  is  dependent,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  on  the  colour^  and  other  condi- 
tions of  the  siufaces  of  bodies. 

If  any  quantity,  say^  for  instance,  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  be  poured  into  a  polished  metal  tea-pot>  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  at  the  same  temperature, 
into  a  rough  black  earthenware  tea-pot,  both  the 
vessels  standing  in  the  same  room,  and  at  no  great 
distance  £rpm  each  other,  the  water  in  the  earUien- 
ware  pot.  wiU  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air,  in  less  time  than  that  in  the  metal 
pot.  For  a  polished  metal  pot,  if  we  substitute  one 
whose  exterior  has  become  rough  and  tarnished  by 
neglect  or  ill  usage,  the  wat^  will  be  found  to  cool 
quicker  in  that  than  in  the  other.  In  addition  to 
the  last-mentioned  metal-pot  being  rough  and  dis- 
coloured, if  it  be  painted  black,  or  some  dark  colour, 
the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  contained  water  will 
thereby  be  still  fui^er  accelerated  -,  but  it  will  be 
less  rapid  than  in  the  earthenware-pot. 

Hence  we  may  learn,  that  a  metallic  tea-pot  is  the 
most  useful,  as  respects  keeping  the  tea  hot,  but,  to 
insure  all  its  advantages,  it  shoiild  be  kept  dean  and 
well  polished.  The  same  will  apply  to  tea-kettles 
and  various  other  culinary  vessels.  Those  which  are 
kept  clean  and  bright  will  retain  the  heat  of  water, 
or  other  liquids>  contained  in  them,  much  longer  than 
those  whose  exterior  surfaces  are  rough  and  dis- 
coloured.     ^: 

The  circumstances  that  assist  in  determining  the 
rate  at  which  heat  is  disengaged  from  the  surfaces  of 
bodies,  operate  equally  favourably  upon  that  which 
is  directed  towards  those  surfaces.  Any  substance 
that  radiates  heat  rapidly,  will  absorb  it  in  the  same 
proportion,  provided  that,  in  each  case,  the  conditions 
are  alike  fttvourable.  Those  substances  whose  sur- 
faces are  sinoot^  and  bright,  and  of  a  light  colour, 
reflect  heat;  that  is,  they  turn  it  aside  from  its 
straight  course,  and  thus  interrupt  its  progress. 
Those  substances  whose  surfaces  are  rough  and  dark- 
coloured,  radiate  and  absorb  heat.  Hence  that  sub- 
stance which  reflects  heat  the  most  perfectly,  is  the 
very  worst  that  can  be  selected  for  its  radiation  or 
absorption.  Water,  or  any  other  liquid,  may  be 
made  to  boil  in  less  time,  all  other  circumstances 
being  the  same,  in  a  rough  and  discoloured  metallic 
vessel,  than  in  one  whose  outside  is  perfectly  clean 
and  bright.  If  the  metallic  and  earthenware  tea- 
pots already  mentioned,  be  both  filled  with  cold 
water,  say  at  the  temperature  of  45^,  and  placed  in 
a  room  whose  temperature  is  7(P,  the  water  in  the 
earthenware  pot  will  acquire  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  room  in  less  time  than  that  in  the  polished 
metal  pot;  proving  that  the  same  conditions  influence 
the  absorption  of  heat  that,  in  the  first  cited  experi- 
ments, would  be  seen  to  determine  its  radiation. 

In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  stoves  are  sometimes 
employed  which  are  made  of  polished  metal.  This 
is  the  most  injudicious  arrangement  that  could 
possibly  be  devised  for  heating  the  apartments  in 
which  such  stoves  are  fixed.  On  the  same  principle, 
it  is  improper  to  surround  a  fire-place  with  porcelain 
tiles,  or,  if  we  wish  our  feet  to  receive  any  benefit 
from  a  fire,  to  place  in  front  of  it  a  polished  fender. 
Rough,  and  dark-coloured  surfaces,  are  best  adapted 
for  domestic  stoves.  Such  stoves  are  not  only  the 
most  useful,  but  the  most  economical,  since  in  diffu- 
sing heat  into  the  apartment  by  radiation,  the 
benefits  of  the  ignited  fuel  in  the  grate  are  materially 
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increased.  Black-lead,  with  which  stoves  are  usqaDy 
polished,  could  be  very  well  dispensed  with,  were  it 
not,  that  in  this  instance,  as  m  many  <xttiers,  ive 
cheerfully  surrender  a  little  scientific  propriety,  rather 
than  part  with  our  early  associations  and  haibits  of 
cleanliness. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  temperature  of  different  substances, 
by  means  of  bur  ordinary  perceptions.  If  we  would 
avoid  frequent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  we  must 
constantly  submit  our  sensations  to  the  correction  c^ 
our  judgment. 

Heat  and  cold,  as  ordinarily  experienced  by  us, 
depend  on  the  previous  temperature  of  the  particular 
parts  of  the  body,  in  which  these  sensations  may  be 
induced;  and  the  temperature,  and  rate  of  conduc- 
tion possessed  by  the  substance  with  which  such 
parts  may  be  in  contact. 

On  a  cold  day  in  winter,  if  we  descend  into  an 
under-ground  cellar,  or  arched  vault,  the  included 
air  will  communicate  a  sensation  of  warm&.  On  a 
warm  day  in  summer,  air  at  the  same  temperature, 
in  the  same  cellar  or  vault,  will  produce  the  opposite 
sensation  of  cold.  In  winter,  the  external  air  being 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  in  the  vault,  we 
pass  from  a  cold  to  a  wann  medium.  In  summer, 
the  air  in  the  vault  will  be  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  external  air,  and  we  consequently  pass  firom 
a  warm  to  a  cold  medium.  Notwithstanding  the 
apparent  contradictions  in  our  sensations,  it  rarely 
happens,  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  a  cellar 
or  vault,  is  so  high  in  winter  as  it  is  in  summ^.  If 
we  were  to  judge  only  by  its  effects  on  our  body,  we 
should  pronounce  a  different  decision. 

On  examining  dissimilar  substances  ii^the  same 
room,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  temperatures,  if 
we  have  no  better  guide  than  our  sensations,  we 
shall  arrive  at  very  incorrect  conclusions.  Placing 
the  hand  successively  in  contact  with  a  carpet,  a 
table,  a  marble  slab,  and  a  polished  brass  or  iron 
fender,  we  shall,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  infor- 
mation, than  that  derived  from  our  feelings,  pro- 
nounce the  table  to  be  colder  than  the  carpet,  the 
marble  slab  to  be  colder  than  the  table,  and  the 
fender  to  be  colder  than  the  marble.  A  thermometer 
will  inform  us,  that  the  several  articles  we  have 
enumerated  are  all  at  an  equal  temperature.  The 
different  sensations  produced  by  them,  are,  therefore, 
entirely  due  to  the  difference  in  their  rates  of  con- 
ducting heat. 

Wool  is  denominated  a  bad  conductor.  The  heat 
in  the  hand  placed  in  contact  with  a  carpet,  will 
pass  through,  or  among  the  fibres  of  the  wool,  but 
very  slowly.  Wood  is  a  bad  conductor,  but  it 
conducts  more  rapidly  than  wooL  Compared  with 
the  carpet,  the  table  will  feel  cold,  because  in  a  given 
time,  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  wiH  pass  from  the 
hand  to  the  table,  than  from  the  hand  to  the  carpet. 
Marble  is  classed  among  bad,  or  imperfect  conduc- 
tors of  heat,  but  it  possesses  this  property  in  a  more 
eminent  degree  than  either  of  the  before-mentioned 
substances.  Metals  are  good  conductors.  The 
fender,  therefore,  will  fed  colder  than  the  other 
articles,  because,  in  a  given  time,  it  will  abstract,  or 
carry  away  from  the  hand,  a  greater  quantity  of 
heat  than  either  the  carpet,  ^e  table,  or  the  marble 
slab. 

A  substance  whose  surface  is  smooth  or  polished, 
will  excite  the  sensation  of  cold  in  a  more  intense 
degree  than  another  substance,  or  a  different  part  of 
the  same  substance,  at  the  same  temperature,  whose 
surface  is  rough  and  irregular.  This  effect  is  chiefly 
mechanical,  and  it  is  occasioned  by  the  more  perfect 
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contact  that  taltes  place  between  tlie  hand  and  a 
■mooth  anrface,  than  one  which  is  rough  and  iire- 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  a  former  paper,  our 
readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  onderGtanding,  that 
these  obeervations  are  as  applicable  to  our  sensations 
of  heat,  as  they  are  to  those  of  cold.  We  may 
place  the  hand  in  contact  with  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat  without  experiencing  pain,  whilst  similar  contact 
with  a  good  conductor,  at, the  same  temperature,  will 
•nflict  a  severe  wound.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
OCBt,  moving  slowly  towards  the  hand,  it  is  easily 
dissipated ;  in  the  second,  its  motion  being  rapid, 
it  accumulates,  and  destroys  the  ports  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  For  these  reasons,  we  perceive  the 
propriety  of  adapting  handles  of  wood  to  tea  and 
coffee-pots,  box-irons,  and  many  other  utensils  that 
are  employed  at  a  high  temperature.  So,  also,  folds 
of  woollen  cloth,  or  of  leather,  are  interposed  between 
the  hand  and  a  heated  metallic  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  heat.  By  constant  exposure  to 
the  effects  of  a  high  temperature,  the  skin  on  the 
inside  of  the  hands  will  become  so  thick  and  insen- 
sible, as  to  resist  a  degree  of  heat  that  would  scorch 
to  the  bone  an  unpractised  band.  Instances  are 
tecordedj  of  workmen  employed  in  the  smelting  of 


copper,  who  could  dip  their  hands  into  the  liquid 
metal  without  experiencing  pain.  We  knew  a  female 
servant,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  vegetables 
and  other  articles  of  food  from  a  saucepan  or  pot  of 
boiling  water,  with  her  hands,  instead  of  using  a  fork 
or  a  ladle. 

Those  persons  who  are  exposed  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  their  ordinary  avocations,  generally  take  the 
precaution  to  wear  woollen  clothing.  Others,  who 
voluntarily  expose  themselves  to  extraordinary  de- 
grees of  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  wonder,  or 
gaining  a  subsistence,  are  not  endowed  with  any 
peculiar  properties  by  which  they  resist  its  effects. 
Their  secret  consists  in  availing  themselves  of  bad 
conducting  substances,  covering  their  bodies  with 
woollen  garments,  shielding  their  feet  by  wooden 
clogs,  and  carefully  avoiding  contact  with  metals,  or 
other  conductors  of  heat.  It  is  -  possible  to  remain 
a  short  time  in  a  room,  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
whose  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  broil  a  steak. 
This  has  been  done,  without  any  great  inconvenience, 
by  men  whose  testimony  may  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

The  following  experiment  will  serve  as  a  further 
illustration  of  our  liability  to  be  deceived,  were  we  to 
trust  to  our  sensations,  in  estimating  the  temperature 
of  different  substances  i— ' 


Let  there  be  fourvessels,  arranged  in  the  order  de- 
notedabove;  inl, place  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  as 
cold  as  it  can  be  obtained  ;  in  2  and  3,  each  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  moderately  warm,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible,  tike  temperature  of  the  human  body ;  in  4, 
also,  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  but  as  hot  as  the 
hand  will  conveniently  bear :  if  we  place  both  hands 
in  the  vessels  2  and  3  for  a  few  minutes,  they  will  be 
of  an  equal  temperature ;  removing  the  right  hand 
to  4  and  the  left  hand  to  1,  we  shall  experience  in 
the  fonoer  the  sensation  of  beat,  in  the  latter  that  of 
cold.  Now,  if  we  suddenly  remove  the  right  hand 
from  4  to  3,  and  the  left  from  I  to  2,  our  sensations 
will  be  reversed  ;  the  right  hand  feeling  cold,  the  left 
band  warm,  although  tiie  temperature  of  the  water 


in  both  vessels  is  alike.  This  apparently  contra- 
dictory  phenomenon  may  be  easily  explained.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  hands  are  at  a  uniform  tem- 
perature ;  but  by  placing  the  left  hand  in  vessel  1,  it 
will  feel  cold,  because,  the  water  being  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  hand,  heat  will  pass  from  the  hand 
to  the  water.  The  right  hand,  in  4,  will  feel  warm, 
because  the  water  being  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  hand,  heat  will  pass  from  the  water  to  the  hand. 
Removing  the  right  hand  ttora  4  to  3,  and  the  left 
from  1  to  2,  the  same  sensations  will  be  experienced, 
but  at  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  the  right  hand 
now  feeling  cold,  the  left  hand  warm,  whilst  both 
are  unmeiwd  in  water  of  the  same  temperature. 

.K.R.- 


FALL  OF  A  MOUNTAIN,  AT  GOLDAU,  IN  SWITZERLANB. 


A  Swiss  wedding-party  arrived  at  Art,  a  village  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  in  Switzerland, 
for  the  purpose  of  spending  their  hoUday  in  ascending 
a  mountain  called  the  Righi.  The  party  divided  as 
they  went  towards  the  village  of  Goldan,  those  in  front 
being  about  two  hundred  paces  in  advance  when  they 
entered  the  village.  The  attention  of  their  friends 
who  were  behind  them  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
an  extraordinary  appearance,  which  they  stopped  to 
view  through  Uieir  telescopes.  All  at  once,  the 
whole  mountain  (the  Rotzbei^,  or  Ruffiberg,  which 
was  on  the  left  of  the  village,  and  the  summit,  distant 
from  it  several  leagues,)  appeared  to  move ;  soon  a 
shower  of  stones  passed  through  the  air  over  their 
heads  with  the  r^idity  of  lightning,  and  tbey  effected 
their  safety  only  by  a  speedy  flight.  All  their  friends 
disappeared  In  an  instant,  and  were  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  Goldau,  which  is  now  covered  by  a  hill  of 
rocky  fragment*,  an  hundred  feet  high.    Notwith- 


standing all  the  search  made  on  that  fatal  spot,  no 
vestiges  of  the  unfortunate  people  could  be  found. 

There  are  sufficient  proofs  that  this  was  not  the 
first  slide  of  the  mountains  of  that  neighbourhood, 
though  it  was  the  most  terrible  of  all  these  cata- 
strophes. An  enormous  quantity  of  snow  had  fallen 
during  the  preceding  winter,  and  the  months  of 
July  and  August  had  been  extraordmarily  rainy; 
the  fidl  took  pla^e  on  the  2nd  of  September.  I>uring 
the  1st  and  2nd,  it  had  rauied  in  torrents  without  - 
ceasing  j  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  the  people  in 
die  neighbourhood,  heard  a  noise  and  rumbling  in 
the  mountain ;  and  other  phenomena  had  been 
observed  in  different  parts.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  masses  c^  rock  were  detached  from 
the  mountain,  and  precipitated  with  the  crash  of 
thunder  into  ihx  valleys,  where  their  ruins  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  base  of  the  Righi,  to  the 
breadth  of  1000  feetj  their  height  was  100  feetj  and 
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thdr  length  near  a  letgne.  liVge  tracta  of  UxkA,  ao 
cfaarroing  and  ao  fotile,  were  changed,  in  five  minntea, 
into  a  friglitfal  deaert  j  the  valleya  were  covered,  for 
the  space  oif  a  leagne  aqnare,  with  a  chaoa  of  hilla, 
from  100  to  200  feet  in  height ;  the  villagea  of  Goldau, 
Busingen,  Unter<Ilptiten,  and  Lowerz,  were  buried 
under  the  ruina ;  ,the  weatem  part  of  the  lake  of 
Lowerz  waa  filled  up,  and  the  inbabitanta  of  the  val- 
liea,  BO  iatereating  on  account  of  their  beauty,  their 
energy,  their  activity,  and  their  frugality,  were  crushed 
under  the  fragmenta  of  the  mountain,  or  plunged 
into  dreadful  misery.  Of  inhabitants  of  the  valleya, 
four  hundred  and  thirty  three  perished,  besides  six- 
teen  from  other  ports  of  the  canton,  and  the  eight 
persons  who  composed  the  wedding- party ;  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  more,  who  escaped  with  their  lives, 
were  left  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  distress. 

The  masses  of  rock  fell  principally  in  four  dif- 
ferent directiona,  so  that  their  fractured  pieces  formed 
four  great  linea  of  mins.  On  the  Rufii,  (called  also 
the  Rotzbei^,)  whole  forests  were  overturned,  and 
buried  in  the  mins  of  the  mountain. 

During  the  following  winter,  there  fell  again  in  the 
valley  a  quantity  of  blocks  of  stone  and  of  trees,  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  Steinbergerflue.  For  some  time 
the  water  from  rain  and  snow  had  diminished  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  portaof  this  bank  of  atone  and  clay;  the 
continual  rains  of  the  preceding  summer,  but  prind- 
pally  the  torrents  on  the  1st  of  September,  completed 
its  destruction,  and  when  the  base  began  to  give  way, 
the  strata  of  breccia,  which  it  supported,  necessarily 
brc^  away  and  fell.  Thus  this  lamentable  event 
was  not,  in  its  proper  sense,  a  /ali  of  the  moontain 
or  of  rocks,  bat  rather,  a  tlide,  or  tKp,  of  earth  and 
stones. 

The  eSectM  of  this  slide  of  the  mountain  on  the 
lake  of  Lowerz  were  prodigious.  Ita  waters  rose,  as 
if  by  the  fury  of  a  tempest,  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  in  the  direction  of  S£ven,  a  village 
sitnated  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake.  A  man,  on  an 
eminence,  witnessed  the  terrific  spectacle  of  the  moun- 
tains of  water  advancing  towards  the  village  of  S^en, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  wanted  by  his  cries,  found 


their  safety  in  flight  During  many  days,  a  little 
island  in  tite  lake  remained  so  deeply  covered,  that 
only  the  tops  of  its  trees  were  visible.  On  the  other 
isle,  called  Schevanaes,-  the  water  rose  as  high  as  the 
clock  in  the  tower  of  the  chapel.  The  extraordinary 
agitation  of  the  lake  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  'Its  waves  removed  the  chiq>el  (^  Olten,  near 
S^ven,  and  carried  it  away  to  near  Steinen,  half  a 
league  from  itsformer  site.  The  village  of-Lowerz 
was  covered  with  fragments  of  the  moimtoin,  in 
wbicb  every  thing  but  Uie  church-tower  was  buried. 
[Abndced  from  Emi,'i  Mamul  du  royagtvT  «  Suin*.] 


TBI   W^ITZ   OWL.  .    . 

Wa  have  had,  ever  since  I  can  'i«member,  a  pair  of  whit« 
owls  that  constantly  bread  under  the  esve*  of  this  cburcb. 
As  I  have  paid  good  ■ttantion  to  the  manner  of  life  of 
these  birds  duriog  their  season  of  breeding,  which  luti 
the  summer  through,  the  following  remarlu  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  unacceptable. 

About  an  hour  befbre  luoset  (for  then  the  mice  begio  to 
run),  they  islly  forth  in  quest  of  |H«y,  and  hunt  all  round 
the  hedges  of  meadows,  and  iniall  endoauces  fbr  them, 
which  seem  to  be  their  only  food.  In  this  irref(u1ir 
country,  we  can  stand  ou  an  eminence,  snd  see  them  best 
the  fields  over  like  a  setting-dog,  and  often  drop  down  in 
the  grau  or  corn.  I  have  miuuted  these  birds  with  mj 
watch  for  an  hour  together,  and  have  found  that  they  return 
to  their  nert,  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  about  once  in 
five  minutes;  reflecting  at  the  same  time  on  the  adroitoBM 
that  every  animal  is  poaseiied  of,  as  far  aa  regards  the 
well-being  of  itself  and  offspring. 

But  a  piece  of  address,  which  thev  show  when  thoy 
return  loaded,  should  not,  I  think,  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  As  tbey  take  their  prey  with  their  claws,  so  tbej 
cany  it  in  their  daws  to  their  neit :  but,  as  the  feet  are 
necessary  in  their  ascent  under  the  tilei,  tbey  constantly 
perch  first  on  the  not  of  the  chancel,  and  shin  the  mouse 
Bom  their  claws  to  tbdr  bill,  that  the  fbet  may  be  at  liberty 
to  take  hold  of  tt        '  "'  "       "   "~  ''"" 

under  the  eaves.— 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF.THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 
.  APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 


Tub  annaU  of  the  British  Army,  like  those  of  the  Navy, 
froni  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history,  abound  with  the 
moet  splendid  and  spirit-stirrinK  paagages.  Biitish  valour, 
at  the  hour  of  trial,  is  equally  distinguished  nihore  or 
aHoat.  "  Our  nation,"  remarks  Dr.  Johnson,  "  may  boast, 
beyond  any  other  people  in  the  world,  of  a  kind  of  epi- 
demic hravery,  diniued  equally  through  all  ita  ranks; 
which  can  show  a  peasantry  of  heroes,  and  fill  our  armies 
with  clowns,  whose  courage  may  vie  with  that  of  the 
Rcneral."  This  is  high  praise,  but  it  has  truly  been  re- 
marked, that  the  character  of  our  army  has  been  earned  in 
battle  and  attested  by  victory ;  and  that  wherever  it  has 
been  tolerably  led,  it  has  conquered.  That  these  results 
haie  been  owing  to  the  physical  strength  and  power  of 
endurance,  as  well  as  to  the  innate  bravery  of  our  troops, 
cannot  be  disputed.  A  very  eminent  authority  (Colonel 
Napier,)  observes  that  this  circumstance  was  strikingly 
apparent  in  1815,  when  the  robust  nature  and  powerful 
frame  of  the  British  infantry  soldier  were  distinguished, 
amidst  the  united  armies  of  Europe.  "  He  sustains,"  says 
the  galUnt  officer,  "  fatigue  and  wet,  and  the  extremes  of 
culd  and  heat,  with  incredible  vigour.  When  completely 
disciplined,  and  three  years  ore  required  to  accomplish  this, 
liis  port  is  lofty,  and  his  movements  free ;  tlie  whole  world 
Citnnot  produce  a  nobler  specimen  of  roililary  bearing;  nor 
is  the  mind  unworthy  of  the  outward  man.  He  docs  not 
iiidee'l  pessesH  that  presumptuous  vivacity  which  would 
lead  him  to  dictate  to  his  commanders,  or  even  to  censure 
real  errors,  although  he  may  ^meive  tbem,  but  he  is 
absan-ant  and  quick  to  comprehend  his  oiders,  full  of  re- 
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■■a  under  difflculties,  calm  and  resolute  in  danger,  and 
than  usually  obedient  and  careful  of  his  officen  in 
nts  of  immment  peril.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
his  unshaken  firmness  in  battle  is  the  result  of  a  phleg- 
matic constitution,  uninspired  by  moral  feeling.  Never 
was  a  m(H«  stupid  calumny  uttered.  Napoleon's  troop* 
fought  in  bright  fields,  where  every  helmet  caught  some 
beams  of  glory ;  but  the  British  soldier  conquered  under 
the  cold  shade  of  aristocracy  ^  no  honours  awaited  his 
daring,  no  despatch  gave  his  name  to  the  applauses  of  his 
countrymen.  His  lim  of  danger  was  unnheered  by  hope, 
his  death  unnoticed.  Did  his  heart  sink  therefore?  Did 
he  not  endure,  with  surprising  fortitude,  the  worst  of  ills, 
sustain  the  most  terrible  assaults  in  battle  unmoved,  and, 
with  incredible  enerey,  overthrow  every  opponent;  at  all 
times  proving  that,  irtiile  no  physical  military  aualification 
was  wanting,  die  fount  of  honour  was  full  and  fresh  within 
him  ?  T^e  result  of  one  hundred  battlei),  and  the  merited 
testimony  of  impartial  writers  of  different  nations,  has 
given  the  first  place  amongst  the  European  infant;^  to  the 
British ;  bul,  in  a  comparison  between  the  troops  of  France 
and  England,  it  would  he  unjust  not  to  admit  that  the 
cavalry  of  the  former  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.''  ■     ' 

To  notice  the  splendid  achievements,  which  have  called 
forth  this  just  and  eloquent  eulogium,  forms  no  part,  how- 
ever, of  the  present  paper;  for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  that  even  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  most  interesting 
events,  much  less  a  connected  outline  of  British  military 
history,  would  very  far  exceed  the  Umils  which  are  assigned 
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to  U8.  All  that  will  be  here  attempted,  is  to  afford  a  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  changes  which  time  and  circum- 
stances have  wrought  in  the  character  and  constitution  of 
our  armies, — to  give  a  sketch .  of  their  rise  and  progress, 
with  such  illustrations  of  their  social  history,  aiid  of  the 
defensive  and  offensive  weapons  which  have  been  employed 
at  various  periods,  as  our  space  will  admit. 

Section  I.    Ancibnt  British  and  Saxon  Armies. 

From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
isles  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  for  their  bravery 
and  hardihood.  At  the  period  of  the  landing  of  Ca>sar, 
from  whose  writings  we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  miUtary  system,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  it  appears  tbat  they  were  unprovided  with 
any  sort  of  defensive  armour  except  rude  shields;  that 
their  ideas  of  fortification  were  confined  to  strengthening 
their  encampments  with  earth-works ;  that  they  employed 
war-chariots,  armed  with  scythes;  and  that  their  chief 
arms  of  offence  consisted  of  javelins,  swords,  and  arrows, 
which  were  slight,  and  unfit  to  withstand  the  Romans  in 
close  encounters,  although  in  hght  skirmishes  they  were 
not  unfrequentl^  successful. 

Whilst  Britain  was  under  Roman  dominion,  in  con- 
formity with  the  usual  system  adopted  by  that  people 
amongst  the  various  barbarous  nations  which  they  brought 
under  their  yoke,  they  employed  the  native  soldiers  in  foreign 
lands,  and  thus  the  more  effectually  checked  any  disposi- 
tion to  revolt,  by  withdrawing  the  military  population,  and 
supplying  their  places  with  their  own  troops.  When  the 
Romans  abandoned  Britain,  therefore,  it  was  literally  desti- 
tute of  defenders,  and  speedily  fell  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  enemies,  who,  as  m  the  case  of  the  Saxons,  were 
enabled  to  secure  their  conquests  with  little  difficulty. 

The  Saxons  appear  to  have  assembled  considerable 
armies  at  periods  of  emergency,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  who  found  it  necessary  to  keep  his  troops  for 
a  considerable  time  in  the  field,  that  (what  may  be  termed) 
a  national  militia  was  established.  By  his  laws  every  free- 
man, capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not  incapacitated  by 
bodily  infirmities,  was,  in  all  cases  of  emergency,  com- 
pelled to  unite  under  the  banners  of  his  sovereign.  At 
stated  intervals,  the  people  were  exercised,  under  the  in- 
spection of  their  earls  and  other  oflficers ;  and  once  in  every 
year  there  was  a  general  review  of  the  male  population  in 
each  county.  All  such  as  were  qualified  to  bear  arms  in 
every  family  were  led  to  the  field,  or  muster,  by  the  head 
of  that  family.  Ten  families  formed  a  tithing,  which  was 
commanded  by  a  boi'sholder;  and  ten  ti things  made  a 
hundred,  several  of  which  formed  a  trithing,  whence  the 
origin  of  the  Ridings  in  Yorkshire.  One  portion  of  this 
militia  was  kept  by  Alfred  in  the  field,  another  in  various 
strong-holds,  and  the  remainder  were  left  to  cultivate  the 
land;  so  that,  in  the  language  of  the  historian,  Hume,  the 
kingdom  at  that  period  "  was  like  one  great  garrison.'* 

The  Saxon  and  Danish  forces  were  chiefly  composed  of 
infantry,  and  divided  into  two  classes,  the  light  and  heavy 
armed.  The  latter  used  large  oval  convex  shields,  with 
spikes  projecting  from  the  bosses ;  their  helmets  were  com- 
posed of  the  skins  of  animals  with  the  hair  outwards ; 
and  they  were  provided  with  heavy  swords  and  javelins. 
The  light  infant^  wore  hght  swords,  battle-axes,  and  darts. 
The  Saxons  were  unacquainted  with  that  formidable 
weapon,  the  cross-bow ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
often  used  the  common  bow,  except  whilst  engaged  in  field- 
sports.  The  Saxon  cavalry,  which  was  chiefly  composed 
of  the  Thanes,  or  such  as  kept  horses,  until  the  eighth  cen- 
tury appear  to  have  worn  no  other  defensive  armour  than 
a  helmet ;  they  were  provided  with  spears,  and  used  stir- 
rups, and  spurs  with  a  single  point.  The  general  dress  of 
all  soldiers  was  a  tunic,  which  reached  to  the  knees,  and 
was  provided  with  sleeves.  Armour  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  by  this  people  at  all  till  the  eighth  century, 
and  long  after  that  it  was  only  used  by  their  nobles  and 
ofliicers ;  but  it  was  chiettv  composed  of  hides,  or  of  linen 
tunics,  thickly  padded.  At  the  period  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, however,  we  learn  from  that  curious  piece  of  needle- 
work, the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  that  the  common  soldiers 
were  many  of  them  armed  in  a  complete  coat  of  mail. 

In  time  of  'battle  the  Anglo-Saxons  seem  to  have  drawn 
up  their  troops  in  one  dense  mass  around  their  standard, 
placing  their  foot,  with  their  ponderous  battle-axes,  in  ii-ont. 
but  little  attention  appears  then  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
erection  of  places  of  defence.  Circular  or  square  towers, 
▼uy^i^S  fi^om  three  to  five  stories,  of  whieh  Coningsborough 


Castle  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  an  example*,  were,  how 
ever,  built  in  several  purts  of  the  country,  to  perve  as  places 
of  safety  in  time  of  need,  but  the^  are  believed  to  bavo 
been  few  in  number. 

Section  II.  1066 — 1660.  Norman  Conquest — Feudal 
System — ^Armies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  &c. 

A  SWEEPING  alteration  in  the  military  state  of  England 
succeeded  the  Conquest  in  1066.  Within  a  few  years  after 
that  event,  the  new  sovereign  bestowed  nearly  all  the  lands 
in  the  realm  amongst  his  Norman  followers,  on  conditions 
of  military  service.  For  this  purpose,  in  1085,  a  survey  of 
the  land  throughout  England  was  made,  after  which  it  was 
divided  into  certain  portions  t,  each  producing  an  annual 
revenue,  (estimated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  at  20/.) 
called  a  KnighVs  Fee;  every  holder  of  which  was  bound, 
personally,  to  serve  the  king,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  at 
Lis  own  expense,  for  forty  days  in  each  year,  providing 
himself  with  a  horse  and  the  requisite  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  return  home,  but  if  his  further  services  were  required, 
he  was  then  paid  by  the  kin^.  What  is  called  the  Feudal 
System  was  thus  introduced  mto  England,  and,  calculating 
the  number  of  knights*  fees  at  60,000,  the  king  was  thus, 
at  all  times,  enabled  to  command  an  immense  and  effective 
body  of  cavalry  for  active  service. 

In  despite,  however,  of  this  extensive  force,  William 
does  not  appear  to  have  thought  himself  secuK ;  for  he 
employed  large  bodies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  defend  the 
important  castles  and  fortifications,  and  to  protect  the 
frontiers  bordering  on  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  erection 
of  strong  holds  was  indeed  a  distinguishing  feature  in  his 
military  policy.  "  In  a  few  years  after  the  conquest,'*  says 
the  Saxon  chronicle,  "  the  whole  kingdom  was  covered 
with  castles,  and  the  poor  people  worn  out  with  the  forced 
labour  of  their  erection  J." 

The  Norman  sovereign,  however,  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  system  adopted  by  Alfted.  The  whob  male  population 
of  the  realm,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty,  were 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  military  service.  This  force 
was  designated  the  posse  comitatus,  or  power  of  the 
country,  and  their  chief  object  was  to  preser\'e  the  peace, 
under  the  command  of  the  sheriff;  their  constitution  essen- 
tially differing  from  that  of  the  feudid  troops,  as  they  were 
only  liable  to  be  called  upon  in  cases  of  internal  commo- 
tion or  foreign  invasion,  and  not  in  any  case  to  be  marched 
out  of  the  kingdom.  Reviews  or  musters  of  the  posse 
comitatus  took  place  at  stated  intervals,  under  the  direction 
of  the  sheriffs,  to  control  whom  an  officer,  called  a  lieute- 
nant, was  appointed,  who,  in  progress  of  time,  had  the  sole 
command  of  this  'force,  and  was,  ultimately,  (in  the  leign 
of  Hennr  the  Eighth,)  invested  with,  the  powers  of  the 
present  Lords-Lieutenant  of  Counties,  when  that  title  was 
first  brought  into  use.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  existing  county-militia  system  in  the  establishment 
of  the  posse  comitatus. 

In  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  attendant  on  the 
feudal  system,  a  relaxation  soon  took  place  in  its  severity. 
Knights*,  or  personal  service,  was  commuted  ibr  money, 
but  the  amount  wak  variable,  and  settled  in  every  instance 
between  the  individual  and  the  sovereign.  A  considerable 
military  revenue  was  thus  acquired  by  the  crown,  whieh 
was  employed  in  the  hire  of  national  stipendiary  troops,  or 
fbreign  mercenaries,  which  were  kept  in  permanent  senice. 
The  methods  of  raising  these  troops  were  either  by  recruit- 
ing, or  enlisting  volunteers,  by  a  mode  assimilating  to  that 
practised  at  the  present  day,  or  by  means  of  indenture,  (a 
practice  first  adopted  by  Edward  the  Third,)  by  which 
various  individuals,  or  contractors,  engaged  to  find  a  certain 
number  of  men,  armed  and  equipped  for  the  service  of  tbe 
crown,  for  a  stated  time,  at  a  stipulated  remuneration.  It 
was  customary,  on  entering  into  these  agreements,  for  the 
sovereign  not  only  to  advance  a  part  of  the  pay  beforehand, 
but  to  find  security  for  the  regular  discharge  of  the  re- 
mainder. Henry  the  Fifth  actually  pledged  all  his  jewels 
for  this  purpose,  and  they  were  not  redeemed  daring  his 

*  See  Saturday  Ma^in$,  Vol.  V.,  p.  46. 

t  Which  were  registered  ia  the  volume  called  the  Dwtetday 
Bookt  still  in  existence/ 

I  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  there  were  1U5 
of  these  fortifications  erected  in  England  only.  Bat  this  policy, 
however,  ultimately,  brought  with  it  an  evil  of  great  «ui^itude  to 
the  sovereign,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  crvat 
charter  of  our  liberties,  the  Magna  Charta  ;  for  the  Barons,  secure 
within  their  defences,  were  enabled  to  repress  tbe  .power  of,  and, 
occasionally,  to  dictate  to  tlie  throae. 
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lifb-time.  Edwanl  iho  Second  and  Third  also  resorted  to 
extraordinary  expedients  in  recruiting  their  armies.  Soldiers 
were  furcibly  impressed  for  particular  expeditions,  and 
charters  of  partlon  were,  on  such  occa>ions,  granted  to  cri- 
minals on  condition  of  their  joining  the  troops. 

On  tho  decline  of  the  feudal  system,  in  onler  to  render 
the  defensive  force  of  the  kingdom  as  eflective  as  possible, 
various  statutes  were  passed,  particularly  in  the  reign  of 
Edwanl  the  First,  relative  to  arms  and  armour,  which  com- 
pelled all  persons,  under  certain  penalties,  to  provide  them- 
selves with  armour  of  a  particular  description.  These 
laws  remained  substantially  in  force  till  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  when  they  were  abolished ;  the  posse  comitattis 
ceasing,  about  the  same  period,  to  be  available  for  military 
purposes. 

The  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  agitated  Europe 
during  a  great  part  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  powerfully  induenced  the  constitution  of  society. 
In  this  warfare  the  church  took  a  prominent  part,  and 
many  distinguished  ecclesiastics  entered  the  field  of  battle 
against  the  infidels.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
the  most  eminent  prelate  in  England  equipped  6000  men- 
at-arms,  700  of  whom  were  knights,  at  his  own  cost.  And 
in  cases  of  emergency,  reverend  prelates  have  frequently 
,  led  large  levies  into  battle  in  this  country  to  stop  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Scots,  or  quell  intestine  commotions.  Early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  tlie  Fourth,  when  an  invasion  was 
expectc<l  from  France,  writu  were  issued  by  the  king, 
"  commanding  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  ecclesias- 
tics, to  be  furnished  with  competent  arms,  and  arrayed  in 
companies,  to  conquer,  repel,  and  destroy  i}\e  enemy,  with 
our  other  faithful  subjects,**  in  case  of  extremity.  The 
success  of  the  English  during  the  crusades,  especially  . 
under  Richard  the  First,  who  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of 
glory  in  the  Holy  Land,  raised  England  to  a  very  high 
rank  as  a  military  power ;  and  her  superiority  was  further 
established  by  the  important  acnuisitions  which  were  after- 
wanls  made  in  France,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

The  wars  of  the  middle  ages  were,  however,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  indecisive.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifleenth  centuries,  the  cavalry  was  chiefly 
composed  of  knights^  or  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
country ;  who  also  rendered  important  %r\*ices  at  the  storm- 
ing of  fortresses  or  towns,  when  they  fought  on  foot. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  military  commanders 
in  the  middle  ages  w'as  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  whose  reign  was  one 
of  the  most  glorious  in  English  history.  There  are  several 
very  interesting  representations  of  this  great  prince  in 
existence.  Tho  Agure  in  the  engraving  at  page  121 
(which  is  reduced  from  a  larger  plate  in  Hamilton  Smith's 
splendid  and  valuable  work  on  British  costume,  &c.,  to 
which  we  have  to  confess  our  obligations  for  the  other  sub- 
jects in  this  number,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  accompany- 
ing details),  has  been  taken  from  the  most  authentic  of* 
these, — ^the  beautiful  monumental  effigy  in  copper  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury.  The  statue  is  in  plated  armour, 
with  a  pointed  scull-cap  and  a  coronet,  a  gorget  of  mail, 
and  a  surcoat  of  arms,  quartering  Old  France  and  Eng- 
land, under  a  label  of  three  points ;  the  hips  encircled  bv 
a  girdle  of  lions'  heads,  richly  car\'cd ;  the  shoes  peaked, 
and  the  spurs  furnished  with  large  rowels.  The  prince 
was  abo\'e  six  feet  high,  extremely  handsome,  and  well- 
formed,  and  wore  a  quantity  of  hair  on  his  upper  lip.  By 
his  hide  are  his  war-shield  and  helmet,  with  ostrich  feathers 
ovemhadowing  the  lion,  here  represented  couchant.  In  the 
background  are  soldiers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a 
view  of  Rochester  Castle.  At  the  close  of  the  glorious 
victory  of  Cressy,  which  was  chietly  owing  to  his  bravery 
and  judicious  conduct,  the  Black  Prince  went  to  his  father 
(Edward  the  Third),  to  receive  the  enlogium  due  to  his 
valour,  and  laid  at  his  feet  the  triple  plume  or  crest  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  battle.  Ac- 
conling  to  popular  belief,  he  was  consequently  invested 
with  the  crest,  and  adopt eil  the  motto  (Jen  dien,  German, 
/  serve)  of  the  fallen  monarch ;  both  which  have  been 
used  by  all  succeeding  Princes  of  Wales ;  many  of  our 
antiquaries,  however,  seem  disposed  to  discredit  this  tra- 
dition. 

Armour.    Ancient  Military  Customs,  &c. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
cleretis»ive  armour  h  a  subject  of  considerable  interest; 
our  iiotice«,  however,  must  necessarily  be  extremely  brief. 
At  Xht  period  of  the  Conquest,  the  armour  worn  by  tho 


Normans  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  kinds;  one  of 
iro*i  rings  or  plates,  and  the  other  of  leather.  The  defen- 
sive armour,  or  coat  of  mail  of  a  knight,  or  man  at  arms, 
(also  called  a  hauberk  or  haberyeon^)  was  composed,  says 
Grose,  of  ringlets  of  iron,  linked  together,  like  a  net,  which 
eovere<l  the  body;  to  this  was  joined  a  hood,  breeches* 
stockings,  and  sabatynes,  or  shoes,  all  of  the  same  con- 
struction. Tlie  hands  and  arms  were  also  defende<l  by 
sleeves  of  mail.  Another  sort  of  armour,  (previously 
alluded  to,)  was  '*  composed  of  small  plates  of  iron,  sewed 
upon  quilted  linen  or  leather,  througri  a  small  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate ;  the  edges  were  laid  one  o\'er  another, 
like  the  scales  of  a  fish.'*  This  armour  was  calculated  to 
resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  or  the  thrust  of  a  pike,  and 
yet  was  very  pliable.  By  a  strap  suspended  round  the 
neck,  knights  carried  a  wooden  shield,  (of  a  convex  or 
triangular  form,)  Covered  witli  leather,  and  bound  with 
trass  or  iron,  having  handles  on  the  inner  side  for  brasing 
it,  a  term  then  used,  to  describe  the  method  of  pulling  it 
over  the  left  arm.  Helmets,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  of 
various  forms.  '*  Some  were  conical  or  pyramidical,  with 
a  small  projection  to  defend  the  lace  from  a  transverse 
stroke.'*  Others  were  cylindrical,  covering  the  whole  head, 
with  apertures  for  sight  and  breath;  some  left  the  face 
entirely  uncovered.  This  was  the  prevailing  kind  of 
armour  worn  in  Europe,  until  the  fourteenth  century.  At 
that  period,  the  hauberk,  or  coaiqfmailf  began  to  give 
way  to  plaie  armour^  which  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  came  into  universal  use.  Tliis  was  com- 
posed of  plates  of  iron,  which  have  been  described  "  to  be 
so  constructed,  as  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  the  shell  or 
tail  of  the  lobster.*'  Plate-armour  was  frequently  elabo- 
rately ornamented,  inlaid  with  gold,  and  decorated  with 
armorial  bearings,  &c. ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  reached  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Third.  Several  of  our  monarchs  wore  their  crowns  on  the 
crests  of  their  helmets;  at  the  battle  of  Agindourt,  the 
crown  of  Heniy  the  Fifth  was  partly  cut  off*  by  a  stroke  of 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on's  sword ;  and  Richard  the  Third, 
also,  wore  his  crown  in  the  field  of  Bosworth.  In  the 
twentieth  volume  of  the  ArchcBologia,  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick 
describes  the  method  adopted  in  the  old  time,  in  putting  on 
armour;  the  knight  commenced  with  his  feet,  and  pro- 
ceeded thus : — 

"  1,  His  sabatyns,  or  steel  shoes ;  2,  tbe  greaves,  or  shin 
pieces;  3,  the  cuisses,  or  thigh  pieces;  4,  the  breech  of 
mail;  5,  the  tuiilettes,  or  over-lapping  pieces  under  the 
waist ;  6,  the  cuirass,  or  breast  plate ;  7,  the  covers  ibr  the 
arm,  or  vambraces ;  8,  the  rere  braces,  or  covering  for  the 
remaining  port  of  tlie  arm  to  the  shoulder ;  9,  the  gauntlets ; 
10,  then  the  dagger  was  put  on ;  11,  the  short  sword ;  12, 
the  cloak,  which  was  worn  over  the  armour  ;  13,  the 
bacinet;  U,  the  long  sword;  15,  the  pennoncel,  held  in 
the  left  hand ;  16  the  shield.'*  Tho  knight  was  then 
armed  cap-d-pie. 

Alter  the  introduction  of  musketry,  plate-armour  wns 
made  of  great  thickness;  its  extreme  inconvenience,  indeed, 
uselessness,  gradually,  however,  led  to  its  being  laid  aside. 
*'  Armour  cap-a-pie  began  to  fall  into  disrepute,"  observes 
Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  "  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  the 
First,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  the  jambs,  or  steel 
coverings  ibr  the  lec^s,  were  almost  wholly  laid  aside.'* 
Charles  the  First,  is  believed  to  have  generally  used 
armour ;  but,  during  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  reduce<l  to 
a  helmet  and  cuirass ;  the  latter  was  subsequently  disusetl; 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  has,  since  the  peace  of  1815,  been 
again  introduced  into  our  army. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  Military  Custoh«  of 
the  middle  ages  were  what  were  called  the  cries  of  war, 
which  owed  their  origin  to  the  ancient  custom  of  shouting, 
previously  to  joining  in  battle.  The  main  objects  of  thc'i»o 
cries,  were  not  only  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  ami 
to  intimidate  those  on  the  opposite  side*,  but  to  distingui>h 
friends  from  foes  in  the  heat  of  battle.  The  ancient  Englijih 
cry,  was  "  St.  George !"  and  often,  "  St.  George  and  nierrv 
England!'*  The  system  of  cheering  in  action,  which  still 
prevails  in  the  British  navy,  is  the  only  relic  of  this  animal  iiig 
custom,  the  revival  of  which,  however,  in  the  army,  on  charg- 
ing, has  been  strongly  advocated  by  several  militarv  wrilers. 
Military  music  was  also  much  cullivalcd  l>efbre  tfic  inven- 
tion of  fire-arms,  both  to  cheer  the  soldier  in  battle,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  signals,  and  its  use,  in  a  certain  degree,  still 

*  We  arc  tolil  by  Froissart,  "  that  at  tlic  battle  of  Crccy.  ir>,OOC 
Genoese  archers  Ix^gaa  to  yell  in  tbe  ino»i  Ingliilul  manner,  tc 
terrify  ttio  Knslislit" 
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oontinue*.*  TmmpeU  of  diffsmit  Idndi  wen  ^Katly  uied 
in  OUT  uideDt  Mmira.  The  origin  «f  this  iDitniioent  u, 
indeed,  of  very  high  antiqui^,  km  frequent  alluiiona  ore 
to  be  found  lelative  to  it«  use,  unong  toe  Israelitei,  in  the 
Boly  Soripturae.  It  wu  tiMO  nted  by  the  Romuit,  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity.  The  "ear-piercing  fife,  snd 
■pirit-ethring  drum,''  irith  horns  of  varioua  lunds,  were 
also  used  hy  our  anoeslors ;  nor  most  we  fbrget  the  bag- 
pipe, the  warlike  music  of  the  Highlanders.  The  Dfe  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  in  Switzerlsttd,  and  to  bs  of  a 
later  date  than  the  drum. 

The  use  of  $tcndardt,  fiag»,  and  eiuigna,  may  be  traced 
to  remote  antiquity;  they  not  only  serTed  to  distinruish 
the  foreei  of  different  countries,  but  served  as  rslljing 
poiiits  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  contusion.  Several  kinds 
of  ensigns  were  fiirmerly  used  in  this  country ;  some  were 
tco  bulky  to  be  csiriad  hy  a  single  individual,  and  were 
Sled  in  the  ground ;  othws  wera  attaohed  to  different  corps 
or  regiments,  as  at  the  present  period.  It  was  considered 
a  post  of  high  honour  to  carry  a  ounner  in  time  of  action. 

Standards  were,  therefore,  large  flags  fixed  on  the  sum- 
mits of  towers,  or- elevated  phces,  and  they  originally 
deiifed  their  name  from  being  station  arjf ;  though  the 
term  is  now  applied  to  the  colours  used  in  cavalry  regi- 
ments. The  ancient  standards,  (many  of  which  were 
fixed  on  lances,)  had  various  namas,  as  banners,  guidons, 
pennons,  pencils,  and  banderolls,  or  camp-colours. 

The  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war,  remarks  Grose,  "was 
one  of  the  prineipol  sources  of  emolument  of  miliury  men 
in  ancient  oavs,  and  like  the  prise-money  of  the  present 
time ;  Sir  Walter  Manny,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  is  said  to  have  gained  SOBOf.  by  prisoners  of  war,  in 
one  campaign."  The  ransom  generally  demanded  was 
one  year's  rent  of  the  prisoner's  estate;  on o  third  of  this 
went  to  the  commander  of  the  army,  and  ons  ninth  to  the 
king.  Soldiers  without  property,  generally  paid  one  half 
of  their  year's  pay.  There  have  been  instances  where  so 
large  a  sum  as  10,000  marks  has  been  paid  for  a  ransom. 
One  third  of  all  plunder  during  war  belonged  to  the  sove- 
reign. Prisoners  were  very  rigidly  treated  in  the  middle 
ages ;  and  even  no  exception  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
ftvourof  ladies  of  rank,— a  striking  proof  of  the  barbarity 
of  themannertof  the  times;  of  which  we  have  an  instance, 
m  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  who  in  the  reign 
at  Edwud  the  First,  (1306,)  wu  Imprisoned  in  Penrick 


Castle,  in  a  strong  eag»  of  lattiee-work,  itnngtliMed  with 
iron.  In  modem  times,  the  eustomaiy  mode  of  h'berating 
prisoners  of  war,  is  by  exchange  between  the  beUigeients. 

Military  putithnunU,  in  Oe  old  time,  appear  to  han 
been  severe.  There  were  three  kinds  of  capital  punidtmeot, 
beheading,  hanging,  aitd  drowning ;  hut  the  latter  seems 
only  to  have  been  used  in  the  reign  of  Riohard  the  First. 

The  punishments  laid  down  in  the  "Charter,"  addressed 
by  this  monarch  to  "  all  bis  men  going  by  sea  and  land  to 
Jenuslem,"  are exoeedingly curious;  amongst  them  are  the 
following  :— 

"  He  who  kills  a  man  on  shipboard,  shall  be  bound  to  the 
dead  man  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  II  a  man  be  killed  on 
shore,  the  slayer  shall  be  bound  to  the  dead  body  and 
buried  with  it.  Any  one  convicted  of  having  drawn  his 
knife  to  stick  another,  or  who  shall  have  drawn  blood  from 
him,  to  lose  his  hand.  If  he  should  onlv  have  struck  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  without  drawing  blood,  he  shall  be 
thrice  ducked  in  the  sea.  Any  one  who  shall  reproach, 
abuHe,  or  curse  bis  companion,  sball  for  every  time  he  ii 
convicted  thereof,  give  him  as  many  ounces  of  silver." 
Considerable  jealousy  then  existed  between  the  soldiers 
and  seamen.  Loss  of  limb,  and  two  cruel  punishments 
called  the  piciet,  and  riding  the  teoodtn-horte,  mn  also 
anciently  used. 

Corporal  puttiihmeni  was  fbnnerly  of  rare  oeenrrence  in 
the  English  armies;  but  this,  probably,  partly  arose  from 
the  private  soldieis  having  in  most  cases  some  property ; 
they  were  therefore  punished  by  forfeitures  or  fines.  Im- 
pritonmenl  \iRi  frequently  resorted  to;  and  officers  were 
subject  to  be  reprimanded,  suspended,  or  cashiered.  Daer- 
lion,  by  the  I8(h  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  declariNl  a 
felon)'.  Blatpkemy  subjected  tho  offender,  whether  officer 
or  unvale,  to  the  severe  penalty  of  having  the  tongue  t>ored 
witK  a  red  hot  iron  ;  the  punishment  of  profane  taeariag, 
nnd  neglect  of  divine  aiorthip,  was  discretional,  but  taaio 
times  comporatiTely  heavy. 

Flying  from  coloura.  and  flying  with  any  other  aim,  have 
always  been  considered  offences  of  the  highest  magnitude. 
and  punishable  with  death.  Making  inroad*  **  into  the 
country  adjacent  the  eomp,"  says  Samuel,  "  without  autho- 
rity  of  the  king  or  his  lieutenant,  or  settiiw  fire  to  bouses 
or  buildings,  was  a  c^lital  offence,  by  ordinauoe  of  Henry 
the  Fifth.  Dniniamea*  is  not  set  forth  as  a  substantive 
military  crime,  in  any  of  our  ancient  oidiwaees,  bu( 
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whenever  any  BubsUntive  crime  was  found  to  be  combined 
with  drunkenness,  it  was  punished  with  additionnl  rigour. 
In  the  rei);n  of  Blizabelh,  it  was  ordered,  that  "  drunk- 
ards should  be  imprisoned,  and  fed  on  broad  and  water,  so 
long  as  the  qualities  of  the  offence  should  deserve." 

Theft  was  formeriy  a  capital  military  crime.  The  ordi- 
nances of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  rsign  of 
Charles  the  First,  render  it  treason,  for  a  soldier  "  to  speak 
irreverently  against  the  king's  majesty  or  authority,  to 
have  or  keep  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  or  to  deliver  up 
any  place  of  strength,  magaaine,  victuaTs,  &x*." 

It  docs  not  appear,  that  any  regular  imi^imi  was  formerly 
used  in  our  armies ;  indeed,  their  constitution,  and  the  use 
of  armour,  rendered  this,  in  some  degree,  impossible ;  there 
was,  however,  in  this  way,  a  uniformity  in  the  clothing  of 
the  troops,  by  the  introduction  of  a  red  cross  on  the  jacket, 
which  was  white,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First;  but 
green  and  blue  jackets  were  also  subsequently  used. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  our  troops  wore  badges :  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  silver  hear  and  ragged  staff,  is  well 
known.  The  French,  to  distinguish  their  forces  from  the 
English,  used  a  vihile  cross  on  a  dark  ground.  In  the 
reign  of  Elicabctb,  the  cavalry  wore  red  cloaks.  The 
Highland  (Scotch)  dress,  is  comparatively  quite  modem. 

The  pay  of  the  military  at  various  periods,  does  not,  from 
obvious  reasons,  afford  any  illustration  of  the  alteration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  money.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second,  a  knieht  received  3s.  a  day,  besides 
an  allowance  for  the  cost  of  nis  horses  and  esquires ;  but  it 
seems,  subsequently,  to  have  been  reduced  to  2».  a  day. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  (130D,)  the  daily  pay  of 
a  banneret  was  is. ;  of  a  knight  2i. ;  of  an  esquire  \2d. ; 
and  of  a  constable  Is.  The  latter  appellation  was  given, 
in  this  reign,  to  officers  of  infantry,  as  well  as  cavalry*'. 
Knights,  esquires,  and  constables,  were  obliged  to  have 
covered  or  barded  horses.  A  vintner  of  cross-bow  men, 
then  received  6d.  a  day;  a  private  cross-bow  man  4d. ;  an 
archer  2d.\  a  master  engineer  9d.\  a  common  engineer  51^; 
and  a  miner  2if.  The  commander  or  constable  of  a  castle, 
(unless  he  ranked  as  a  banneret,)  received  a  knight's  pay,  2*. 
a  day. 

Edward  the  Third,  more  than  once  [mid  bis  army  in 
vool.  An  augmentation  took  place  in  military  pay, 
Imrtly  in    consequence  of  an   alteration    in    the  deno- 
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pDDLihuieDl  now  used,  i>  inBictel  geDerally  by  tbe  drumnwi*  of  the 
regiment  with  what  is  called  a  "  cat  d'  nine  tails." 

•  This  denominatiaa  wu  abolished  towards  the  ctoae  at  the  reipi 
»f  Edwaid  the  SKPnd. 
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minations  of  the  troops,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  which  was  materially  increased  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary;  for.  at  the  siege  of  St.  Quintin's  in  15^7, 
the  cap  tain -general  was  paid  5/.  1*.  %d.  per  day,  the  lieu- 
tenant-general 3/.  G».  erf.,  the  seijeant-raajor,  (the  major 
of  the  present  period),  lis.,  the  surgeon  U.  6rf.,  and  the 
private  soldier  &d.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  "  Lord  Lieutenant-General"  in  Ireland,  received 
1  Ol.  a  day,  and  horsemen,  ("  a  troop  then  consisted  of  one 
captoine,  one  lieutenant,  one  cornet,  and  fifty  private 
troopers,")  were  each  paid  1«.  3d.  per  day.  In  1659  a 
lieutenant-general  was  paid  l/.,  a  colonel  I2f.,  a  horse- 
soldier  21.  3d.,  and  a  foot-soldier  ^d.  In  that  year  the 
whole  cost  of  maintaining  the  army  amounted  to 
638,0931.  lit.  %d.  Durins  the  lastcentury,  untU  1795,  the 
pay  of  a  private  foot-soldier  was  id.  daily ;  in  that  year  it 
was  augmented  2\d,  and,  subsequently,  increased  to  is., 
besides  allowances. 

The  military  rank  of  marshal,  or  marescbal,  dales 
as  far  back  as  the  Conquest,  and  then  ranked  nest  to 
that  of  Constable  of  England.  The  title  of  general 
cannot  bo  traced  further  back  than  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  the  major-general  was  then  designated 
the  "  serKcant-major-generoI."  There  was  also  on  officer 
of  very  high  rank,  called  the  provost  marshal,  in  our 
ancient  armies.  The  rank  of  colonel  is  beUeved  first  to 
have  been  conferred  by  Henry  the  Eighth;  those  of 
captain  and  lieutenant,  according  to  their  modem  accepta- 
tion, do  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

The  infontry,  probably  firom  the  Conquest  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  divided  into  bodies  of  1000, 
lOQ,  and  20  men,  corresponding,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
regiments,  Ssc.  of  modem  times.  In  15S7  the  infantry 
was  still  divided  into  companies  of  100  men,  each  com- 
manded by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  Ansign,  and 
prorided  with  a  Serjeant,  a  harbinger  (probably  similar  to 
our  corporal),  and  a  drummer. 

Military  Surgeons  seem,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  have 
been  held  in  very  little  repute ;  and,  in  coniequenee-of  the 
low  state  of  su^cal  science,  even  long  subsequent  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  loss  of  life  in  time  of  war 
was  very  great.  In  the  list  of  troops  at  the  siege  of  Calais, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  only  dim  surgeon  is 
mentioned.  When  severely  wounded,  soldiers  were  gene- 
rally presented  with  iuflicient  money  to  enable  them  to 
return  home,  which,  in  some  mea*ure,  accounts  for  the 
paucity  of  medical  attendants. 

It  would  lead  us  too  much  into  detail,  here  to  describe 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  middle  ages  in  constructing 
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fortifications ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Tefy«_ 
ideas  seem  then  to  have  existed  of  the  bcngifc  Mnng  from 
that  kind  of  mutual  defence,  wbiek  **  eooifitntes  the  very 
essence  of  our  system  of  aodeni  fertiflestion.  The  chief  de- 
pendence of  our  aoeestoi*  seem  to  have  been  in  the  height 
and  thickness  of  their  waUs»  and  the  breadth  of  the  sur- 
rounding ditches;  atid  where  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
mand the  latter,  mocAtco/a^ton^,  or  openings  in  the  parapet, 
and  in  front  of  the  embrasures,  were  constructed,  for  the 
purposes  of  pouring  down  melted  lead,  stones,  and  other 
missiles  on  the  assailants.  The,  donjon^  or  k^ep-tower, 
which  always  served  as  a  refuge  at  the  last  extremity, 
generally  formed  one  of  th«  most  important  featores  of  the 
ancient  castle*  * 

Archxbt. 

The  brilliant  successes  0f  the  English  armies  in  the  middle 
ages  were  many  of  them  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the 
use  of  the  /ono^  5oip— an  instrument  entirely  of  Norman 
introduction.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
both  the  arbalest,  or  cross-bow,  and  the  long-bow,  were 
used  by  the  Norman  invaders  under  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  use  of  the  English  long-bow  arrived  at  the  highest 
perfection  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  notwith- 
standing the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  continued,  for  a 
long  period  subsequently,  to  be  highly  and  successfully 
cultivated  in  this  country.  Cressy,  Poictiers,  Agincourt, 
indeed  most  of  the  great  victories  gained  over  the  Fren.h, 
mainly  resulted  fh)m  the  unrivalled  skill  of  the  English 
bowmen ;  nor  were  they  less  successful  on  their  own  soil. 
Truly  was  it  said  by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  "That  the 
might  of  the  realme  of  Englande  standyth  ypon  her 
archers ;'  indeed  all  our  old  writers  are  agreed  upon  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  English  bowmen  over  those  of  other 
nations.  The  Scots,  at  that  period,  chiefly  depended  upon 
their  pikemen,  and  the  French  on  their  men-at-arms. 

By  an  ordinance  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  every  Englishman  or  Irishman  dwelling  in  Eng- 
land, was  required  to  have  a  bow  of  his  own  height 
"  either  of  yew,  wych-hazel,  asK  or  auburne,  or  any 
other  reasonable  tree,  according  to  their  power.*'  Mounds 
of  earth  were  at  the  same  period  ordered  to  be  made  in 
every  parish,  and  the  inhabitants  were  enjoined  to  prac- 
tise archery  under  certain  penalties.  The  pay  of  archers 
in  that  reign  was  sixpence  a  day,  which,  considering  the 
relative  value  of  money,  strongly  proves  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  this  force  was  held.  Subsequently  to  this, 
the  cross-bow  seems  to  have  been  much  introduced,  and 
several  statutes  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  against  its  use. 

The  engraving  at  page  128  affords  an  idea  of  the  military 
costume  of  English  archers  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Yew  was  the  best  material  for  the  bow. 
'*  The  arrows  were  of  different  weights  and  sizes ;  the  lighter 
sort  for  long  ranges,  about  two  feet  three  inches,  while  the 
heavy  were  a  cloth-yard  in  length.  The  heads  had  various 
shapes,  among  which  the  broad  arrow  extended  in  width  to 
nearly  four  inches  at  the  extremity  of  the  wings  Of  these 
twenty-four  in  a  sheaf  were  put  in  the  quiver,  and  in  action, 
about  twelve  in  the  girdle.  They  were  trimmed  with  three 
goose-quill  feathers  each,  and  when  the  archers  shot  in 
volleys,  the  quantity  of  arrows  in  the  air  and  falling  was 
so  great  that  Froissart,  with  a  poetical  turn  of  expression, 
compares  it  to  the  driving  of  snow.  Besides  these  missiles, 
fireworks,  and  arrows  headed  with  phials  filled  with  com- 
bustible matter,  were  often  shot  from  bows.  The  farthest 
range  of  arrows  was  estimated  at  about  eleven  score  yards. 
The  archers,  in  order  of  battle,  generally  carried  besides 
the  bow,  axe,  and  target,  a  stake  pointed  at  both  ends. 
They  formed  in  open  ranks,  in  files  eight  deep.  When  on 
the  point  of  engaging,  they  advanced  a  few  paces  beyond 
the  intended  line,  and  fixed  their  stakes,  inclined  towards 
the  enemy,  in  the  ground.  They  then  stepped  backwards, 
and  from  behind  this  kind  of  chevaux-de-frixe,  dealt  forth 
their  destructive  arrows,  and  when  the  enemy  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  they  sallied,  and  with  small  battle-axes  and 
swords,  completed  the  defeat.  Their  reputation  rose  so 
high  that  several  foreign  princes,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
deemed  their  armies  most  materially  reinforced  if  they 
could  obtain  200  or  300  English  archers  in  their  service. 

The  exact  period  when  the  bow  was  disused  in  the 
British  army  is  uncertain.  We  find  records  of  its  use 
in  1627.;  in  1643  the  Earl  of  Esa^  endeavoaied  to  raise  a 
pompany  of  archers ;  and  from  »  pamphlet  published  in 


1664,  we  learn  that  bowmen  were  used  by  the  Marquis  ot 
Montrose  in  Scotland.  The  use,  however,  of  archery  for 
so  long  a  period  after  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember  the  cumbrous  nature 
of  the  latter  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 

Asms. 

DtTRiNG  the  middle  a^es,  the  English  ibot-soMiers  appear 
to  have  been  armed  with  spears,  swords,  slings,  and  darts, 
as  well  as  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  weapons  used  by 
the  cavalry  were  lanees,  swords,  and  daggers.  Before  the 
introduction  of  cannon,  they  brought  into  the  field,  or  used 
in  sieges,  various  warlike  machines,  which  {nrijeeted  darts 
and  stones  to  a  eonsidorable  distance. 

The  discovery  of  gunpowder, — a  discovery  which  gra- 
dually effected  a  total  change  in  military  tacties,  and  in 
the  constitution  of  armies, — was  the  event  irhich  most 
powerfully  influenced  warfare  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  so  little  is  known  relative  to  the  wi- 
ginal  invention  of  this  powerful  agent  The  popular  story 
relates,  that  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, Bartholdus  Schwartz,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  student 
in  '*  alchemy"  at  Cologne,  in  the  course  of  his  pursuits,  mixed 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  eharcoal  in  a  mortar,  and  partly 
covered  it  with  a  stone,  when  by  some  accident,  it  took  fire, 
and  blew  the  stone  with  great  force  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. But  the  honour  of  the  invention  must  be  ascribed  to 
our  countryman.  Friar  Bacon,  whose  works  were  written  at 
Oxfbrd  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  least 
eighty  years  before  the  supposed  invention  of  Schwartx,  in 
which  he  particularly  describes  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder. The  projectile  power  of  this  destructive  agent 
was  soon  rendered  available  for  military  purposes.  Ed- 
ward the  Third  is  said  to  have  used  cannon,  or  rather  bom- 
bards (as  they  were  then  called),  so  early  as  1327,  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Scots;  and  in  1346  they  materially 
contributed  to  his  soocess  in  the  memorable  battle  m 
Cressy. 

The  ordnance  used  at  that  period  somewhat  Tesembled 
mortars,  and  formed,  from  their  comparative  lightness,  ex- 
cellent substitutes  for  the  ponderous  battering-machines 
which  had  formerly  been  used  in  assaulting  fortified  places, 
at  a  period  when  roads  were  unknown  throoffhout  Europe. 
These  pieces,  which  were  short,  and  of  a  targe  calibre, 
were  made  with  bars,  and  sometimes  thin  sheets  of  iron, 
strengthened  with  hoops  of  the  same  metal  welded  together. 
The  engraving  at  page  124  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  early 
cannon.  The  bombsurd,  or  mortar,  in  the  middle,  is  of  a 
very  early  date.  The  other  cannon,  which  is  of  a  date 
posterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  is  of  iron,  and 
lies  in  a  trough  or  bed,  resting  on  a  moveable  pivot  fixed  in 
a  strong  upright,  erected  on  a  square  timber  firame.  The 
apparatus  us^  for  both  guns  proves  that  the  powder  must 
have  been  very  feeble.  The  bullets  were  either  of  lead  or 
stone,  some  of  which  were  from  200  to  500  lbs.  in  weight 
Near  the  muzzle  of  one  of  the  guns  stands  a  broad  shield- 
bearer,  or  pamser,  the  denomination  of  a  substitute  soldier, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  bear  a  laree  shield  befbi«  the  gunners, 
archers,  and  cross-bow  men,  who  approached  the  walls  of  a 
castle  thus  protected.  The  group  en  the  right  oonsista  of 
a  gunner,  an  «ircher,Jand  another  cross-bowman.  A  smaller 
description  of  ordnance  began  to  be  used  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,;  called  kand-cmnon;  some  were 
so  light  as  to  admit  being  carried  by  two  men,  and  dis- 
charged from  a  rest  on  Uie  ground.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered the  first  approach  towards  hght  fire-anhft.  It  was 
not  until  1521  that  any  attempt  was  made  in  this  country 
to  cast  pieces  of  ordnance. 

The  engraving  at  page  125  representa  the  nature  of  the 
artillery  which  was  used  during  the  chief  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  From  these  specimens  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cannon  at  that  period  were  less  heavy  and  bulky 
than  those  of  an  earlier  date.  The  gun  in  the  foreground 
of  the  plate  is  fixed  on  the  swivel  principle,  beins  sus- 
pended between  the  branches  of  sin  immense  fork  or  iron; 
its  elevation  or  depression  was  effected  by  means  of  a  large 
iron  bar  in  the  form  of  a  scythe,  standing  in  a  vertical  (up- 
right) position.  The  whole  apparatus  is  fixed  on  an  iron 
plate  fastened  on  a  massive  bed  of  oak.  The  other  piece 
of  ordnance  in  the  distance  is  of  a  lighter  kind,  and  may 
be  considered  a  kind  of  field-piece.  The  warlike  machine 
in  the  centre  of  the  nlate  affords  a  very  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  mode  of  attacking  fortiftc«tiont  in  the  old 
time.    The  wooden  tower  wi^  moved  on  small  roQexBy  and 
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was  perforated  with  trianprular  loop-holes  for  shooting  and 
easting  missiles.  The  battlements  seeh  at  the  top  were 
each  furnished  with  a  shutter.  The  large  bridge  whicli  is 
suspended  in  the  air  from  two  upright  timbers  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tower  was  used  not  only  to  protect  the  soldiers 
from  the  arrows  of  the  besieged,  but  when  brought  closer 
to  the  walls,  was  poised  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  pro- 
jected upon  the  ramparts ;  when  the  men-at-arms,  hitherto 
inactive,  mounted  and  rushed  over  it,  and  thus  the  town  or 
fortification  was,  in  many  cases,  carried  by  storm.  Port- 
able fire-arms  were  not  invented  until  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mortars  and  bombs  were  m vented  in  England  in  1544, 
by  foreigners  employed  by  Henry  the  Eighth ;  red-hot  balls 
were  first  used  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  besieging 
Cherbourg  in  1418;  howitzers  ia,Ti  improvement  on  mor- 
tars) in  1697;  carronades  (a  long  kind  of  howitzers)  were 
invented  by  General  Melville,  in  1779;  iron  (or  Congreve) 
rockets^  by  Sir  William  Congreve,  and  were  first  used  at 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  A  rocket-establish- 
ment forms  a  branch  of  the  military  service  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  period. 

The  first  muskets  mounted  on  stocks  are  believed  to  have 
been  used  in  1521,  at  the  siege  of  Parma.  The  pistol  was 
invented  in  Tuscany,  and  introduced  into  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  bayonet  was  in- 
vented in  France  in  1671 ;  but  it  was  not  fastened  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  firelock  until  1690.  About  that  time,  or 
shortly  after,  it  was  adopted  in  the  British  army. 

But  we  must  revert  to  our  rapid  historical  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  our  military  force.  With  each  succeeding 
>^i?Q>  A  gradual  but  distinct  separation  between  the  duties 
of  the  citizen  and  the  soldier,  40  the  utter  disunion,  at ' 
length,  of  the  one  from  the  other,  appears  to  have  gone  on. 
Charles  the  Seventh  of  France  (1455)  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean monarch  that  set  the  example  of  supporting  a  stand- 
ing army ;  this  was  subsequently  followed  by  other  princes; 
but  the  first  permanent  forces — ^if  such  they  may  be  called 
^-employed  by  our  kings,  consisted  of  their  immediate 
body-guards ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth,  when  the  corps  of  (jentlemen  Pen- 
sioners, Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  and  the  Artillery  Company 
were  established,  that  they  even  possessed  this  force. 
During  the  troublous  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  royal 
array  consisted  chieHy  of  regiments  raised  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  their  sovereign, 
from  amongst  their  tenants  and  dependants,  and  the  cava- 
liers in  the  country  towns. 

Section  III.     1660—1834. 

The  Restoration,  in  1660,  ushered  in  what  may  be  virtu- 
ally tenned  a  new  era  in  the  constitution  of  the  British 
army.  Before  that  period,  as  we  have  seen,  there  existed 
no  regular  standing  military  force  in  England ;  but  Charles 
the  Second,  after  wholly  abolishing  the  remaining  military 
tenures,  organized  a  permanent  army  of  about  5000  men, 
including  the  garrisons  which  were  then  maintained  in  the 
fortresses  in  this  country ;  though,  as  a  modern  writer  has 
observed,  a  portion  of  the  military  establishment  then 
formed  was  taken  "from  corps  raised  during  the  Civil 
"War, — ^such  as  the  Ist  regiment  of  Foot  and  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  which  came  with  General  Monk  from 
Scotland;  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guanls,  com- 
monly called  the  Oxford  Blues,  is  amonpt  the  first  on 
this  establishment.  The  two  troops  of  Horse  Guards,  em- 
bodied by  Charles  about  the  same  time,  an4  of  which  the 
pnvates  were  all  gentlemen,  were  abolished  in  1 788,  and 
the  two  fine  regiments  of  cavalry,  called  the  first  and 
second  regiments  of  L\fe  Guqrds  h&ve  been  raised  in 
their  place." 

In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  militarv  tenures, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  force  for  internal  defence, 
answering  the  purpose  of  the  feudal  militia  as  originally 
established.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was,  therefore,  passed, 
establishing  a  national  militia,  which,  although  it  has 
undergone  various  changes  in  its  constitution  at  different 
periods,  stiU  formf  a  part  of  ^e  mifitary  system  of  i]^ 
country. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  eatablishment  of  the 
standing  army,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  royal  revenue, 
and  over  whicn  the  crown  a.sserted  a  supreme  power,  led  to 
freciuent  disputes  with  the  parliament*  On  the  succession 
of  James  the  Second,  whose  despotic  principles  and  hatred 
iowaida  the  Pxotestant  xeligioHi  justly  led  to  bia  ultimate 


dethronement,  the  resistance  towards  the  prerogative  set  up 
by  the  crown  became  stronger.  The  House  of  Lords  t0i>k 
a  bolder  course  in  its  opposition  to  his  designs  than  the 
Commons  ;  and  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  casting  aside  every 
private  and  personal  consideration,  stood  nobly  and  promi- 
nently forward  in  defence  of  the  religious  and  civil  liberties 
of  tho  people  at  that  dangerous  crisis.  In  the  course  of 
this  reign  the  standing  army  was  increased  to  30,000  men 
by  the  king,  in  order  the  better  to  carry  his  ultimate  de- 
signs into  effect ;  but  the  defection  of  this  force  afterwards 
contributed,  amongst  other  causes,  to  hurl  him  from  tho 
throne;  for,  in  1688,  on  the  landing  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange  (William  the  Third,)  on  the  British  coast,  with  an 
army  of  14,000  men,  the  English  troops.joined  his  standard. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  disputed  prerogative  of  the 
crown  was  finally  settled  on  a  basis  which  upheld  the  rights 
of  the  former,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  secured  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  from  danger.  This  was  effected  by  tho 
declaration  m  tne  memorable  Bill  ofHightSy  (1689,)  which 
sets  forth  "  that  the  raising  and  keeping  a  standi n«r  army 
in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  k 
contrary  to  law."  The  wars  in  which  the  country  was  suli- 
sequently  engaged,  caused  a  large  augmentation  to  be 
made  in  the  miUtary  force  of  Great  Britain ;  but  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  France,  in  1697,  (though  not  uitli- 
out  a  severe  struggle  with  the  king.)  the  Parliament 
reduced  the  military  force  to  7000  men  for  England,  and 
12,000  men  for  the  establishment  in  Ireland*. 

The  standing  army  has  sinoo  varied  in  numbers, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  period,  or  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  the  reputation  of  the  British  armies  under  that 
illustrious  hero,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  arrived  at 
the  highest  pitch.  The  peace  establishment,  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  First,  varied  from  16,000  to  22,000 
men.  It  was  not  until  1746  that  the  Light  Dragoons 
were  introduced  into  the  English  cavalry.  In  1763, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  that  prince  of  glorious 
memory,  George  the  Tliinl,  the  standing  army  was 
reduced  to  17,532  men.  The  rebellion  in  America  caused 
a  large  increase  to  be  made  in  the  military  force  of  the 
country ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  contest,  the  peace 
establishment  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  fixed  at 
40,000  men.  But  the  army  did  not  long  remain  on  this 
footing.  The  war  with  France,  which,  in  a  few  years  suc- 
ceeded the  Revolution  in  that  country,  gave  a  new  and 
extraordinary  impulse  to  military  affairs. 

From  various  causes,  the  reputation  of  our  army  had 
long  been  on  the  decline ;  our  ill  success  in  America,  and 
the  unfortunate  result  of  the  campaigns  in  Holland  against 
the  French  Republicans,  contributed  to  confirm  an  im- 
pression as  erroneous  as  it  was  undeserved.  But  tho 
cloud  which  prejudice  had  cast  over  our  army  rapidly 
cleared  away.  The  events  in  Egypt — ^the  various  successes 
on  the  Continent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war — the 
glorious  achievements  in  the  Peninsulat  under  the  immortal 
Wellington  against  the  veterans  of  France,  and  the 
crowning  consummation  of  the  glories  of  more  than  a 
hundred  victories,  at  Waterloo,  have  raised  the  reputation 
of  our  brave  troops  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  sister- 
service — Britain's  naval  heroes. 

The  peace-establishment  of  the  British  army  in  1802, 
amounted  to  128.999  men,  including  17,000  cavalry,  six 
regiments  of  colour  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  foreign 
corps  of  Swiss,  &c.,  estimated  at  5,350.  During  the 
subsequent  war,  from  1803  to  1815,  our  military,  like  our 
naval  force,  reached  a  magnitude  to  which  there  existed  no 
precedent  in  the  former  nistory  of  the  country.  And  in 
addition  to  the  troops  of  the  line.  Great  Britain  possessed 
an  effective  force  of  immense  magnitude  in  the  yeomanry, 
militia,  and  volunteers,  for  its  internal  defence.  The 
yeomanry  and  volunteer  corps  alone,  in  1803,  amounted  to 
463,134  effective  men.  In  1808,  the  troops  of  the  line 
amounted  to  220,000,  including  30,000  cavalry  and  14,000 
artillery.  Of  this  force,  nearly  60,000  men  were  employed 
in  India  and  the  Colonies.  In  1813,  the  whole  of  the  regular 
and  irregular  land  forces  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
680,000.  If  to  this  force  we  add  140,000  seamen  and 
marines,  the  military  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  at 
that  period,  amounted  to  820,000  men.    A  vast  reduction 

•  The>irrt  esUblished  force  in  Ireland  was  in  the  fowrtecnth  year 
of  the  reign  of  >Ulward  the  Fourth,  when  1*20  archin*  on  hoiMback, 
40  horsemen,  and  40  pages  were  established  by  rarhdinent  Uieie  j— 
a  curious  contrast  to  later  armies.  «. .  , , 

t  ScQ  the  articles  in  this  work  on  the  Wtilmgton  Shield. 
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IndiA* 20,156 

Total    .    .    .     10a.672+ 
The  number  of  commiMioned  offieen  in  thU  force,  is, 
Great  Britain,  4404;  India,  1208:  total  5612. 

ConsidenblB  change*  have  been  made  in  the  equipments 
and  arms  of  our  cavalry  since  the  peace.  Annour  ha« 
been  introduced  into  the  Life  Guardi,  and  four  regiments 
have  been  converted  into  Lancers.  The  use  of  armour  bas 
been  BtroiiK'y  objected  to  on  account  of  its  weight  "  The 
largest  sized  cuirass,"  we  are  told,  "  worn  by  the  Life 
Guards,  weifjbs  IS  lbs.;  the  smallest,  12  lbs.  6oz.  A  Life 
Guardsman  m  marching  order,  weighs  upwards  of  25  stone, 
supposing  the  man  to  weigh  13  stone  I" 

Th»  corps  of  Engineer*  fbrms  a  most  important  part  of 
the  military  force  or  the  country.  This  department,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  late  war,  was  in  a  very  defective 
mate;  the  loss  of  life,  especially  in  the  Peninsula,  was, 
conseauently,  e:(.tremely  great,  and  in  this  respect  the 
Frencb  engineers  were  inflnilely  superior  to  the  British. 
Great  improvements  have,  hotrever,  taken  place  in  the 
organization  of  this  corps,  which  are  chieBy  attributable  to 
the  exertions  of  the  Duke  of  WeltinKlon, 

In  ISM  bis  Grace  caused  a  brigade  of  Engineers,  com- 
prising a  company  of  Sapperi  and  Miner*,  witb  horses, 
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Europ«ta   Eroopa  in  the  East  India  CompaDy's 
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naiive  regular  troopt  are  composed  of  10.000  cavalry,  130,000- 
infantry,  and  B.OOO  artillery,  and  the  naii'e  irresular  force  of  7000 
caialry,  and  17.000  infantry.  Out  Indian  army  may.  therefoie,  bo 
considered  to  amount  in  all,  10  about  200.000  men,  aimilaily  orga- 
niied,  in  all  etiential  re»pecti,  la  ibe  British  army. 

t  The  French  army  in  1B34,  aniounu  to  360,000  recular  troop., 
and  3,639,700  national  guards.  The  Russian  army  to  S>«,000  men  : 
the  AuBlriui  army  to  .271,400  regular  troop*,  and  470,000  militia  ^ 
and  ibe  Prussian  army  to  122,000  regular  troops,  and  400,000  miUua. 
1.  !.„  1 1    .L_.  !...._.!     i..    1.  ._  ■..  eyjry  siity- 
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cars,  and  drivers,  to  be  attached  to  each  division  of  tlie 
army.  These  men  are  regularly  cxerciiifd  in  tleld-dnlies, 
as  well  as  in  the  complicated  operations  required  in  be- 
sieving  fortified  places. 

The  Royal  Arlillery,  which  forms  another  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  military  service,  has  also  been  mate- 
rially improved  in  its  discipline  since  the  peace.  It  cun- 
sisls  of  only  one  regiment,  which,  during  the  Bar,  extended 
to  taenty-jovT  Ihoiaand  men.  This  comprises  a  brigade 
of  horse-artillery,  and  that  serving  on  foot.  The  former  is 
divided  into  companies,  termed  troops,  varying  fVorn  six  to 
ton  in  number;  the  fbot  artillery  is  divided  into  battalions, 
each  consisting  of  ten  companies. 

Grenadieri  originated  in  France;  they  were  originally 
employed  in  throwing  hand  grenades  in  the  attack  of  the 
covert-way,  or  trenches,  in  time  of  siege.  The  exact  period 
when  Marina  were  introduced  into  the  naial  service  of 
the  country,  cannot  accuralely  be  ascertained.  In  the  U«t 
of  the  army  for  1684,  we  find  the  third  regiment  of  infanlfj 
thus  designated : — "  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Englaud'i 
maritime  Regiment  of  Foot,  commanded  by  the  Hun.  Sit 
Charles  Lltdeton,  also  called  the  Admiral's  Regiment." 
William  the  Third  appears  to  have  employed  several 
regiments  of  inarincs,  and 'they  now  focm  a  most  mateiiol 
branch  of  our  naval  service  in  time  of  war. 

The  King,  by  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  has  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army. within  and  without  the 
realm.  All  orders  and  directions,  as  to  its  employment, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace,  legally  emanate  from  him.  He 
has  the  sole  power  of  raising  and  enlisting  troops,  and  of 
appointing,  promoting,  or  removing,  military  officers ;  and 
the  whole  of  tho  military  establishment  is  paid  by  liis 
authority.  The  army,  in  short,  is  compelled  to  obey  all  tlie 
orders  of  the  Crown,  so  long  as  they  do  not  deviate  from 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  But  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  as  previously  noticed,  there  is  a  most  important 
check  on  tbe  prerogatire  of  tiie  crown ;  and  the  funds  to 

Siy  and  maintain  the  army,  are  esclusivdy  in  the  power  of 
Eirli&ment.  Bills  are,  therefore,  passed  for  this  purpose 
every  session ;  without  which,  although  iU  sole  direction  is 
in  tne  hands  of  the  sovereign,  the  standing  atjny,  of 
course,  could  not  be  kept  up.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
■beautiful  parts  of  the  British  Constitution. 
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THE    CANARY,   OR    FORTUNATE    ISLANDS. 


Tfis  Happy  Isles,  the  Fortunate,  so  styled. 
By  the  fond  lyrists  of  the  antique  age; 
\N  hich  warrior,  sophist,  priest,  and  gifted  sage. 
Believed  so  favoured  by  the  heavens  benign 
As  to  produce,  untitled,  in  every  sta^e 
Of  growth,  its  fruits;  unpmned  the  fancied  vine. 
At  once,  flowered,  fruited,  filled,  and  gushed  with  generouB  wine. 

Here  the  fat  olivo  ever  buds  and  blooms, 
And  golden  honeys  from  old  oaks  distil. 
And  rivers  slide  frona  mountain-greens  and  glooms. 
In  silver  streams,  with  murmurs  sweet  and  shrill; 
And  here  cool  winds  and  dews,  all  summer  chill 
I'he  heats,  and  the  calm  Halcyon  builds  her  nest. 
With  every  beauteous  bird  of  tuneful  bill ; 
And  here  are  placed  the  Elysian  Fields,  where  rest 
In  fair  unfading  youth,  the  spirits  of  the  blesU — Wiffen's  Tasso. 

The  Canary,  or  Fortunate  Islands,  is  a  group  of 
thirteen  islands,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  principal  islands 
are  seven  in  number,  of  which  Teneriffe,  Grand 
Canary,  and  Forteventura,  are  the  largest ;  Palma, 
Ferro,  Gomera^  and  Lancerota,  of  secondary  mag- 
nitude j  and  the  remaining  six  little  more  than 
rocks.  They  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
called  by  them  the  Fortunate  Isles,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  their  climate.  "  They  are  situated," 
says  a  French  author,  "  in  that  part  of  the  northern 
temperate  zone,  ^here  the  snows  of  winter  are  never 
known^  and  where,  at  the  summer  solstice,  the  sun 
is  nearly  in  the  zenith  5  on  the  same  parallel  of  lon- 
gitude as  the  most  deEghtful  portions  of  China  and 
Persia,  and  the  fertile^  fields  which  are  watered  by 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  but  possessing  an  advantage 
over  those  beautiful  countries,  in  being  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  the  asylum  of  the  winds,  whose  breezes 
cool  down  the  ardent  temperature  cf  the  air." 

Although  these  islands  were  known,  and  accurately 
described  by  the  ancients,  yet  no  notice  of  them 
occurs  in  modem  history,  until  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth 
granted  them  ^o  Don  Louis  de  la  Cerda,  Infant  of 
Spain,  with  the  title  of  King,  on  condition  of  his 
causing  Christianrty  to  be  preached  to  the  natives. 
This  nobleman  dying  shortly  ailerwards,  nothing  was 
done  towards  their  conquest  until  the  year  1400,  when 
a  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting 
the  Fortunate  Islands,  at  the  expense  of  John  de 
Betancour,  a  ISormaii  nobleman, '  and  Gadifer  de  la 
Sala,  an  inhabitant  of  RocheOe. 

On  the  landing  of  ^e  expedition  at  LancerQta,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  group,  the  natives,  having  been 
recently  plundered  by  European  pirates,  were  tearful 
of  the  intentions  of  the  new  ^omers,  and  retired  into 
the  woods,  but  after  a  time  they  returned,  and  even 
assisted  the  French  in  erecting  a  fort  at  an  anchoring- 
place,  since  called  Rubicon.  Encouraged  by  the  peace- 
able demeanour  of  the  inhabitants,  the  commander  of 
the  expedition  passed  over  to  the  neighbouring  island, 
but  finding  the  natives  there  of  a  more  warlU^e  cha- 
racter, and  in  great  numbers,  he  returned  to  Europe 
for  reinforcements  and  supplies^  leaving  a  garrison 
in  the  fort  of  Rubicon. 

On  the  return  of  Betancour,  his  first  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  licentious  conduct  of  the 
inen  whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  this  being  soon 
effected  by  his  judicious  measures,  a  church  was  built 
at  Rubicon,  and  the  King  of  the  Islands,  with  many 
of  his  subjects,  embraced  Christianity,  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Forte  Ventura. 

In  his  attack  on  (prand  Canary  and  Palma  he  was 
unsuccessful^  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  consider- 
able loss,  but  Gomera  and  Ferro  quietly  submitted 
to  his  gover];Lment,    For  some  years  after  thiS;  the 


benefits  derived  from  the  conquered  islands  remainad 
in  private  hands,  until  in  the  year  1476,  the  privi* 
leges  were  purchased  by  the  Spanish  government, 
which  immediately  despatched  an  armament  for  the 
reduction  of  Grand  Canary.  The  expeditibn  landed 
in  June,  1477,  and  after  a  protracted  warfare,  caused 
by  the  cruelty  and  bad  faith  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
great  loss  on  both  sides,  the  inhabitants  finally  sub- 
mitted in  April,  1483.  Palma  and  Teneriffe  still 
remained  unconquered.  An  attack  was  first  made 
on  Palma,  and  after  effecting  a  landing,  the  Spaniards, 
by  a  vile  act  of  treachery,  succeeded  in  butchering  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  conquest  of  Teneriffe  was  next  attempted,  bat 
here  the  brutal  conduct  that  had  marked  the  career 
of  the  invaders,  had  raised  so  violent  a  spirit  of 
rage  and  opposition  in  the  inhabitants,  that  in  the 
first  conflict,  the  Spanish  army  was  completely 
routed,  and  a  great  part  of  it  cut  to  pieces.  The 
invaders,  after  this  defeat,  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
island,  and  return  to  Canary  j  and  having  there 
increased  their  forces  to  one  thousand  foot  and  seventy 
horse,  they  again  repaired  to  Teneriffe.  The  natives, 
astonished  at  seeing  their  losses  so  suddenly  repaired, 
came  to  terms,  and  on  fhe  25th  of  July,  1495,  were 
assured  of  the  safe  possession  of  their  lands  and 
cattle,  on  condition  of  their  embracing  the  Christian 
faith.  Since  this  time,  the  islands  have  continued 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  condition  of  the  natives  of  these  islands,  before 
their  conquest,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  people  of 
Otaheite  on  their  first  discovery,  and  although  in 
many  instances  their  conduct  was  cruel  and  san- 
guinary, several  of  their  customs,  without  their  rude 
ceremonies,  would  not  be  unworthy  of  imitation. 
The  language  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  at  the 
present  day,  are  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  their 
conquerors,  and  excepting  some  few  local  customs, 
their  laws  and  religion  are  entirely  Spanish. 

We  have  described  the  climate  of  these  islands  as 
peculiarly  fine  and  healthy,  land  this  is  true  for  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  year,  when  the  luxuriance  and 
beauty  of  the  vegetable  productions  is  almost  beyond 
description 5  but  at  times  they  are  visited  by  fearful 
tornadoes,  which  sweep  before  them  the  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  floods  from  the  mountains  in 
the  rainy  season  bring  down  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
which  crush  every  object  they  meet  with  in  tlieir 
course,  and  inundate  the  country  to  a  fearful  extent. 
At  other  times,  they '  are  visited  by  the  plague  of 
locusts,  which  devour  every  green  thing  on  the  earth, 
attack  the  pahns,  and  strip  the  trees  of  their  bark. 

The  chief  produce  of  Teneriffe,  and  that  for  which 
it  ils  most  famed,  is  a  celebrated  wine,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  annually  exported.  Sugar  has 
also  been  cultivated  here  to  a  considerable  extent; 
and  the  silk-worm  is  reared  by  the  inhabitants, 
but  not  in  any  great  number:  tropical  fruits  also 
of  every  description  grow  here  in  great  abundazioc. 
Another  of  their  exports  is  orckU,  a  substance  used 
by  dyers ;  and  in  former  times,  a  great  quantity  of 
a  wine  called  Malmsey,  was  made  in  this  island.  At 
present,  owing  to  its  lying  so  far  out  of  the  usual 
track  of  voyagers,  its  exports  are  very  trifling,  if  we 
except  the  wine  to  which  it  gives  a  name,  and  its 
orchil,  which  is  esteemed  excellent  We  may  also 
mention  a  kind  of  filtering-stone  brought  from  Grand 
Canary. 

The  geological  character  of  the  whcle  of  these 
islands  proves  them  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  their 
surface  is  composed  of  lavas  of  different  kinds,  while 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  are  visible  in  many 
places.    In  Teneriffe,  the  whole  of  the  ^arth^  is  sai4 
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ta  be  impregnated  wit)i  sulpbar.  The  island  itself 
is  a  collection  of  mountains  of  various  heights,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  seen  towering  the  gigantic 
Peak,  casting  its  evening  shadow  over  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  for  leagues  in  extent;  and,  while  the  shades 
of  evening  are  hanging  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
island,  having  its  summit  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun. 

Among  the  numerous  volcanoes  which,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  have  become  wholly  or  partially  extinct, 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  is  celebrated  for  its  great  altitude, 
its  singular  form,  and  its  conspicuous  and  isolated 
situation.  Its  summit  is  between  12  and  13,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  conical  crest  can  be 
seen  in  the  air  from  the  distance  of  150  miles. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  principal  crater,  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  at  p.  136,  having  been  in 
a  state  of  activity,  although  present  appearances 
evidently  show  that  at  some  remote  period  such  was 
the  case.  At  present  it  merely  discharges  sulphurous 
vapours  ^m  fissures  on  its  surface.  But  although 
the  summit  has  been  at  rest,  eruptions  have  taken 
place  from  its  sides :  several  of  these,  which  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  destroyed 
the  principal  harbour,  and  did  much  other  damage. 

The  summit  of  the  Peak  has  at  different  periods 
been  reached  by  enterprising  travellers.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  substance  of  an  account  by  one  of  these 
hazardous  adventurers. 

I  set  forward  from  the  uort  of  Oratava,  in  company 
with  four  more  Englitih  and  one  Dutchman,  with  horses 
and  servants  to  carry  our  provision,  together  with  the  usual 
guide ;  the  night  being  somewhat  cloudy,  and  the  moon 
nearly  at  full.  After  travelling  till  three  in  the  morning, 
we  came  to  a  little  wooden  cross,  called  the  Cross  of  Soltara; 
and  altlioujfh  we  had  been  continually  ascending  the  whole 
road  from  tne  port,  the  Peak  seemed  almost  as  high  here 
as  when  we  started,  a  white  cloud  still  hiding  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sugar-loaf*.  Among  the  trees,  not  far  alx)ve 
us,  we  saw  the  sulphur  discharge  itself  like  a  squib  or 
serpent  made  of  gunpowder,  the  fire  running*  downwards  in 
a  stream,  and  the  smoke  ascending  from  the  place  where 
it  first  took  fire. 

At  thice  quarters  after  four  we  came  to  tne  top  of  a 
high,  rough,  and  steep  mountain,  where  grows  a  tree  which 
the  Spaniards  call  '  the  pine-tree  of  the  afternoon's  meal.* 
This  hill  is  very  sandy,  and  a  great  many  rabbits  breed 
here :  there  is  also  much  sand  found  a  great  way  up  the 
Peak  itself,  and  not  much  below  the  foot  of  the  sugar-loaf. 
At  six  we  came  to  the  Portillo,  which  in  Spanish  signifies 
a  breach,  or  gap ;  we  saw  the  Peak  about  two  leagues  and 
a  half  before  us,  still  covered  with  a  cloud  at  top,  and  the 
Spaniards  told  us  we  had  come  about  two  leagues  and  a 
half  from  the  port. 

At  half-past  seven  we  came  to  the  skirts  of  the  Peak, 
from  whence  we  rode  over  small  white  stones  about  the  size 
of  the  fist,  and  a  great  many  not  much  broader  than  a 
shilhng.  Here,  if  we  kept  the  beaten  track,  the  road  was 
good,  but  if  we  turned  out  of  it,  the  horses*  feet  sunk  in 
iiearly  to  the  fetlock. 

After  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  second  mountain,  we 
came  to  a  way  that  was  almost  level,  but  rather  ascending, 
and  about  a  furlong  further  is  the  foot  of  the  8Ugar-loc3', 
which  we  soon  reached,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  night  was  clear  where  we  were,  and  the  moon  shone 
very  bright,  but  below,  over  the  sea,  we  could  see  the 
clouds,  which  looked  like  a  valley  at  a  prodigious  depth 
below.  While  we  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  sugar-loaf,  we  saw 
the  smoke  break  out  in  several  places :  at  first  it  looked 
like  little  clouds,  but  these  soon  vanished,  and  were  sue- 
oeedcMl  by  others  from  the  same  or  other  places. 

We  set  fomard  to  ascend  the  last  and  steepest  part  of 
our  journey,  namely,  the  sugar-loaf,  exactly  at  hfdf-past 
three,  and  resting  two  or  three  times,  we  all  arrived  at  the 
summit  by  four. 

The  shape  of  the  top  of  the  Peak  is  partly  oval,  the 

•  Whenever  the  mountain  in  general  is  free  from  vapours,  and  a 
vthite  cloud  ii  seen  to  hang  like  a  cap  over  the  vet y  summit,  the 
natives  predict  rainy  weather,  and  generally  wiih  truth.  At  these 
limes  the  Spaniards  say,  "  the  Peak  ha^  got  nis  little  hat  on." 


longest  diameter  lying  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  as  near  as  I 
can  guess;  it  is  about  140  yards  long,  the  breadth  the  other 
way  being  about  110.  Within  the  top  of  the  Peak  is  a 
very  deep  hole  called  the  caldera^  or  kettle ;  and  this  is  the 
extinct  crater.  The  deepest  part  of  it  lies  at  the  south 
end,  and  is  about  forty  yards  aeep.  Having  descended  to 
the  bottom,  we  found  a  great  number  of  large  stones,  some 
higher  than  our  heads.  If  a  portion  of  tne  earth  within 
this  hollow  is  rolled  up  in  a  long  form,  and  applied  to  a 
lighted  candle,  it  will  burn  like  brimstone.  Several  places 
within  the  top  of  the  Peak  are  binning  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  the  outside. 

The  report  about  the  difficulty  of  breathing  on  the  top 
of  this  place  is  false,  for  we  breathed  as  well  as  if  we  had 
been  below.  Before  the  sun  rose,  the  air  was  as  cold  as  in 
England,  during  the  sharpest  frost.  A  little  after  sun- 
rising  we  saw  the  shadow  of  the  Peak  on  the  sea,  reaching 
over  the  island  of  Gomera.'* 

Speaking  of  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the 
Peak,  Humboldt  says^ 

The  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  from  its  slender  form  and  local 
position,  unites  the  advantages  of  less  lofty  summits  to 
those  which  arise  from  very  great  heights.  We  not  only 
discover  from  its  top  a  vast  expanse  of  sea,  hut  we  see  also 
the  forests  of  Teneriffe,  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
coast,  in  a  proximity  fitted  to  produce  the  most  beautiful 
contrasts  of  form  and  colour.  We  might  say  that  the 
volcano  crushes  with  its  mass  the  little  ible  which  serves 
as  its  basis,  and  shoots  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  to 
a  height  three  times  loftier  than  the  region  where  the 
clouds  float  in  summer.  If  its  crater,  half-extinguished 
for  ages  past,  were  to  shoot  forth  flakes  of  fire  like  (hat  of 
StromboU  in  the  iEolian  Islands,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe 
would  serve  as  a  light-house  to  the  mariner  in  a  circuit  of 
more  than  780  miles. 

When  seated  on  the  external  edge  of  the  crater,  we 
turned  our  eyes  towards  the  north-west,  where  the  coasts 
are  decked  with  villages  and  hamlets:  at  our  feet  masses 
of  vapour,  constantly  driven  by  the  winds,  aflbrded  us  the 
most  variable  spectacle. 

A  uniform  structure  of  clouds,  the  same  as  we  have  just 
described,  and  which  separated  us  from  the  lower  regions 
of  the  island,  bad  been  pierced  in  several  places  by  the 
effect  of  the  small  currents  of  air,  which  the  earth,  heated 
by  the  sun,  began  to  send  towards  us.  From  the  summit 
of  these  solitary  regions,  our  eyes  hovered  over  an  inhabited 
world ;  we  enjoyed  the  striking  contrast  between  the  bare 
sides  of  the  Peak,  its  steep  declivities  covered  with  scoria, 
its  elevated  plains  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the  smiling 
aspect  of  the  cultivated  country  beneaUi. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  distance,  we  distinguished 
not  only  the  houses,  the  sails  of  the  vessels,  and  the  trunks 
of  trees,  but  our  eyes  dwelt  on  the  rich  vegetation  of  the 
plains,  enamelled  with  the  most  vivid  colouring. 

We  prolonged  in  vain  our  stay  on  the  summit  of  the 
Peak,  to  wait  the  moment  when  we  might  enjoy  the  view 
of  the  whole  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
We  discovered  Palma,  Gomera,  and  the  great  Canary  at 
our  feet;  but  the  mountains  of  Lancerota,  which  were  free 
from  vapours  at  sun-rise,  were  soon  envekiped  in  tliick 
clouds.  

Thbrb  are  no  rivulets  or  springs  in  the  ishind  of  Ferro, 
the  westmost  of  the  Canaries,  except  on  a  part  of  the  beach 
which  is  nearly  inaccessible.  To  supply  the  place  of  a 
fountain,  however.  Nature,  ever  bountiful,  has  bestowed 
upon  this  island  a  species  of  tree,  unknown  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  of  moderate  size,  and  its  leaves 
are  straight,  long,  and  evergreen.  Around  its  summit  a 
small  cloud  perpetually  rests,  which  so  drenches  the  leaves 
with  moisturo,  that  they  continually  distil  upon  the  ground 
a  stream  of  fine  clear  water.  To  these  trees,  as  to  percn 
nial  springs,  the  inhabitants  of  Ferro  resort;  and  are  thus 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water  for  themselves  and  for 
their  cattle. 

The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  about  nine  feet  in  circumference , 
the  top  branches  are  not  higher  than  thirty  fleet  from  the 
ground ;  the  oiroumference  of  all  the  branches  together  Is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  the  branches  are  thick,  and 
extended,  the  leaves  being  about  three  feet  nhie  inches 
from  the  ground.  Its  fhiit  is  shaped  like  that  of  the  oak, 
but  tastes  like  the  kernel  of  a  pine-apple,  and  the  leaves 
resemble  tht)sc  of  the  laurel,  but  are  longer,  wider»  and 
curved. — Notes  to  White's  Seltorne, 
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Tradb  is  a  fluctuating  thing;  it  passed  from  Tyre  to 
Alexandria,  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  from  Venice  to 
Antwerp,  from  Antwerp  to  Amsterdam  and  London,  the 
English  rivalling  the  Dutch,  as  the  French  are  now  rival- 
ling both.  All  nations  almost,  are  wisely  applying  them- 
selves to  trade,  and  it  behoves  those  who  are  in  pcwsession 
of  it,  to  take  the  greatest  care  that  they  do  not  lose  it.  It 
if  a  plant  of  tender  growth,  it  requires  sun  and  soil  and  fine 
seasons  to  make  it  thrive  and  flourish.  It  will  not  grow 
like  the  palm-tree,  which,  with  the  more  weight  and  pres- 
sure, rises  the  more.  Liberty  is  a  friend  to  that,  as  that  is 
a  friend  to  liberty.  But  the  greatest  enemy  to  both,  is  li- 
centiousness, which  tramples  upon  all  law  and  lawftil  autho- 
rity, encourages  riots  and  tumults,  promotes  drunkenness 
and  debauchery,  sticks  at  nothing  to  support  its  extravagance, 
practises  every  art  of  illicit  gain,  ruins  credit,  ruins  trade, 
and  will  in  the  end  ruin  liberty  itself.  Neither  kingdoms 
nor  commonwetdths,  neither  public  companies  nor  private 
persons,  can  long  carry  on  a  beneficial  and  flourishing  trade 
vithout  virtue,  and  what  virtue  teacheth — sobriety,  in- 
dustry, frugality,  modesty,  honesty,  nunctuality,  humanity, 
charity,  the  love  of  our  country,  and  the  fear  of  God. — 
Bishop  Newton. 


As  the  mind  must  govern  the  hands,  so  in  every  society 
the  man  of  intelligence  must  direct  the  man  of  labour. — 
Dr.  Johnson. 

•For  all  the  blessings  which  Almighty  God  in  his  mercy 
bestows  upon  us,  he  expects  and  requires  to  be  thanked. 
He  bestows  them  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory,  and  he 
would  have  us  give  glory  to  him.  In  the  volume  of  his 
book,  are  noted,  both  the  mercies  which  we  receive,  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  receive  them.  Let  us  receive  all  his 
mercies,  especially  let  us  receive  his  greatest,  his  spiritual 
mercies,  with  thankful  and  obedient  hearts :  lest,  notwith- 
standing the  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  our  iniqui- 
ties be  at  last  visited  upon  our  heads ;  and  that  be  realized 
upon  us,  which  was  pronounced  in  righteous  judgment 
upon  the  family  of  the  aeed  Eli,  "  "Wherefore  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  saith,  I  said  indeed  that  thy  house,  and  the  house 
of  thy  father,  should  walk  before  me  for  ever :  but  now  the 
Lord  saith.  Be  it  far  fi-om  me :  for  them  that  honour  me  I 
will  honour,  and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed.** — Bishop  Mant. 


Rbligion,  whether,  natural  or  revealed,  has  always  the 
same  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind.  In  youth,  in 
health,  and  prosperity,  it  awakens  feelings  of  gratitude, 
and  sublime  love,  and  purifies  at  the  same  time  that  which 
it  exalts :  but  it  is  in  misfortune,  in  sickness,  in  age,  that 
its  effects  are  most  truly,  and  beneficially  felt :  when  sub- 
mission in  fiuth,  and  humble  trust  in  the  divine  will,  from 
duties  become  pleasures,  undecaying  sources  of  consola- 
tion; then  it  creates  powers,  which  were  believed  to  be 
extinct,  and  gives  a  freshness  to  the  mind  which  was 
supposed  to  have  passed  away  for  ever,  but  which  is  now 
renovated  as  an  immortal  hope.  Its  influence  outlives  all 
earthly  enjoyments,  and  becomes  stronger,  as  the  organs 
decay,  and  the  frame  dissolves;  it  appears,  as  that  evening 
star  of  ligrit,  in  the  horizon  of  life,  which  we  are  sure  is  to 
become,  in  another  season,  a  morning  star,  and  it  throws 

its  radiance  through  the  gloom,  and  shadow  of  death. 

Sir  Humphry  Dayy. 


When  I  look  into  my  garden,  there  I  see  first  a  small  spire 
look  out  of  the  earth,  which  in  some  months*  time,  grows 
into  a  stalk ;  then  after  many  days*  expectation,  branches 
forth  into  some  leaves ;  at  last  appears  the  hope  of  a  flower, 
which,  ripened  with  many  suns  and  showers,  arises  to  its 
perfection,  and  at  last  puts  forth  its  seed  for  a  succeeding 
multiplication. 

If  I  look  into  my  orchard,  I  see  the  well-grafted  scions 
Yield  at  first  a  tender  bud ;  itself  after  many  years  is  bodied 
to  a  sohd  stock,  and  under  patience  of  many  hard  winters, 
spreads  forth  large  arms ;  at  last  being  grown  to  a  meet 
age  of  vegetation :  it  begins  to  grace  the  spring  with  some 
fair  blossoms,  which  falUng  off  kindly,  give  way  to  a  weak 
embryo  of  fruit;  every  day  now  adds  something  to  the 
growth,  till  it  attains  in  autumn  its  full  maturit* .  The 
Great  God  of  Heaven  who  can  do  all  things  in  an  instant, 
hath  thought  good  to  produce  all  the  effects  of  natural 
agency,  not  without  a  due  succession  of  time. — Bishop 
HalIm 
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REMAINS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH  IN 

DOVER  CASTLE. 

Kent  is  an  interesting  county.  In  richness,  fer- 
tility, and  natural  beauty,  it  may  in  many  parts  dis- 
pute the  claim  of  South  Devon^  to  be  considered  the 
'*  Garden  of  England;'*  whilst  to  the  lover  of  history 
and  antiquities  it  presents  a  field,  certainly  unrivalled 
in  this  island.  Here  was  the  chief  theatre  of  the 
Roman  power  in  Britain ;  though  of  their  mag;nifi- 
cence  nothing  now  remains  but  a  few  scattered  and 
mouldering  ruins.  Here  the  beams  of  Christianity 
first  illuminated  the  darkness  of  paganism  in  the 
north ;  and  here  was  the  principal  and  almost  only 
seat  of  our  maritime  greatness  and  foreign  trade. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  town  on  its  coast,  that 
was  not  once  celebrated  in  our  naval  aimals ;  and  in 
our  military  history  the  bowmen  of  Kent  were  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  Its  antiquarian  treasures 
are  almost  unnumbered.  The  princely  fortress  at 
Dover  was  long  regarded  as  "  the  key  and  barrier  of 
the  whole  kingdom.'*  The  keep  of  Rochester  castle 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  Norman  architecture  yet 
remaining  -,  and  there  is  not  a  district  in  the  county 
which  does  not  possess  either  a  castellated  structmre 
or  ecclesiastical  relic  of  another  age.  The  ponderous 
Cromlech,  called  "  Kits-Cotty  House/*  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  remains  of  Druidical  times  existing, 
either  in  England  or  Wales.  Canterbury  and  its 
antiquities  are  of  other  celebrity. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by 
contemplating  the  subject  of  our  engraving — ^the  aged 
and  mouldering  church  which  stands  near  the  Roman 
Pharos,  or  watch-tower,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
hill,  within  Dover  Castle.  From  many  concurring 
circumstances,  we  are  almost  disposed  to  assign  this 
structure  to  a  more  remote  period  than  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  near  Canterbury,  which  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  earliest  place  of  Christian 
worship  in  (jlreat  Britain.  Referring  the  reader  to 
our  account  of  Dover*,  we  may  remark  that  little 
doubt  can  exist  that  the  site  of  Dover  Castle  was 
a  British  hill -fortress  long  previously  to  the  invasion 
of  Caesar,  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  this  island 
by  the  Roman  arms.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  one 
of  the  first  places  fortified  by  that  people,  of  which 
the  watch-tower  previously  mentioned  presents  an 
existing  evidence. 

Many  antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  the  church 
in  Dover  Castle  was  founded  by  Lucius,  a  British 
prince,  who  possessed  the  eastern  parts  of  Kent, 
under  the  Romans,  in  the  second  century.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  correctness 
of  this  fact,  though,  as  in  St.  Martin's  church,  at 
Canterbury,  Roman  tiles  have  been  used  in  con- 
structing the  walls,  especially  the  tower.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  impossible,  that  Lucius,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  about  a.  d.  172, 
might  have  erected  this  structure  in  honour  of  bis 
new-  religion.  But  for  some  centuries  afterwards, 
the  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion  were  not 
fully  extended  to  Britain  \  which  may  partly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Saxons,  after  its  abandonment  by  the  Romans,  in 
the  fifth  century.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
following  century,  when  St.  Augustine  landed  in 
Kent  (a.d.  596),  that  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  firm  root  in  our  island.  St.  Augustine,  fuU 
of  holy  zeal,  soon  converted  the  Saxon  king,  Ethd- 
bert,  to  the  true  faith;  and,  moved  by  his  repi«- 
scntations,  that  prince  immediately  assigned  the 
church  within  Dover  Castle,  which,  from  the  secnrity 
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of  its  sitnatioQ,  was  then  ftdniirably  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose,  to  himself  and  his  followers,  for  the  celebra- 
tioD  of  the  offices  of  religion.  Divine  service  having 
been  previously  performed  within  its  walls,  the  church 
was  re- consecrated,  and  dedicated  by  St.  Augustine 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  mission  of  Augustine  seems 
for  some  time  to  have  proceeded  slowly :  Eadbald, 
the  son  of  Ethelbert,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
relapsed  into  Paganism.  He  was,  however,  soon 
re-converted,  when,  as  some  atonement  for  his  errors, 
he  founded  a  coU^e  for  twenty-four  priests  within 
the  castle,  as  an  appends^  to  the  Church.  But 
these  ecclesiastics  <Ud  not  long  retain  possession ; 
for  in  690,  Withred,  King  of  Kent,  removed  the 
foundation  to  a  new  structure,  which  he  had  erected 
for  the  purpose  in  the  adjacent  town ;  considering 
that  religious  pursuits  jarred  with  the  din  and  con- 
fusion of  military  life.  It  is  probable  that  the  college 
in  the  castle  was  demolished  at  the  same  period,  as 
no  trace  of  its  existence  remains,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
alluded  to  in  any  of  the  subsequent  accounts  of  the 
plac«.  Three  chapltuns,  who  wore  the  prebendal 
costaroe,  in  virtne  of  the  rank  and  antiquity  of  the 
establishment,  continued,  however,  to  be  attached 
to  the  church,  and  oHiciated  until  the  period  of  the 
Rprurmation,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to 
one.  Since  1690,  principally  inconsequence  of  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  structure,  religions  service 
bas  been  wholly  discontinued  there. 

It  is  impossible  to  behold  the  aged  and  time-worn 
ruins  of  this  little  Christian  temple,  surrounded  as 
it  is  with  all  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  mili- 
tary power  and  defence,  without  feelings  at  once 
forcible  and  affecting.  Whilst  contemplating  its 
shattered  wall  and  crumbling  tower,  fast  falling  to 
decay,  under  the  influence  of  the  great  destroyer. 
Time,  we  are  led  back  to  reflect  on  the  circumstoncea 


of  its  erection,  till  oar  mind  becomes  fixed  on  the 
great  Author  of  our  blessed  Religion ;  and  whilst 
we  have  ontward  demonstration  before  us  of  the 
truth  of  the  preacher's  saying,  "  That  one  generation 
passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh,  but 
all  is  vanity  "  in  this  lower  world,  we  are  the  more 
forcibly  stmck  with  the  importance  of  securing  that 
better  world  which  is  promised  to  the  faithful. 

Of  the  existing  state  of  the  church,  our  engraving 
furnishes  an  accurate  illustration.  Its  design  was 
cruciform ;  the  tower,  which  was  originally  higher 
than  at  present,  is  supported  by  four  arches,  of  lofty 
proportion}  the  pilasters  on  their,  north  and  sonth 
sides  consist  of  squared  stone,  with  a  bead  embracing 
the  front  of  an  elliptic  arch.  The  latter  is  of  a  much 
more  recent  date  than  the  other  arches,  which,  in- 
cluding their  pilasters,  are  composed  of  tiles,  in  the 
method  practised  by  the  Romans.  The  roof  of  the 
building,  which  extends  to  a  length  of  about  sixty 
feet,  is  entirely  destroyed.  The  tower  is  quadran- 
gular, each  side  measuring  about  twenty-eight  feet. 

The  most  cursory  observer  of  this  structure  must 
remark  that  it  has  undergone,  at  various  periods, 
extensive  changes.  The  original  roof  appears  to  have 
been  flat ;  on  its  removal,  the  windows  uf  the  church 
were  greatly  enlarged  and  elevated,  the  roof  being 
rendered  loftier.  Subsequently,  a  still  more  ele- 
vated  roof,  although  more  horizontal  in  its  plan  than 
the  preceding,  was  raised,  which  remained  until  the 
last  century.  Various  marks  may  be  traced  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  turret,  which  denote  these 
changes,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  an  accurate 
topographer,  that  the  triple  columns  in  the  angles  of 
the  tower,  and  the  vousrares  extendiog  from  their 
capitals,  also  prove  that  part  of  the  alterations  were 
effected  subsequently  to  the  introduction  of  Gothic 
architecture  into  this  country. 
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AHMED,  THE  COBBLER. 

A    PERSIAN    STURY. 

In  the  city  of  Isfahan  lived  Ahmed,  the  cobhler,  an 
honest  and  industrious  man,  whose  wish  was  to  pass 
through  life  quietly :  but  he  had  married  a  handsome 
wife,  who  was  far  from  being  contented  with  his 
humble  sphere.  Sitt&ra,  such  was  her  name,  was 
ever  forming  foolish  schemes  of  riches  and  grandeur ; 
and  though  Ahmed  never  encouraged  them,  she 
continued  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was  certainly 
destined  to  great  fortune. 

One  evening,  while  in  this  temper  of  mind,  she 
went  to  the  Hemm&m,  where  she  saw  a  lady  retiring 
dressed  in  a  magnificent  robe,  covered  with  jewels, 
and  surrounded  by  slaves.  On  making  inquiry,  she 
learned  it  was  the  wife  of  the  chief  astrologer  to  the 
king.  With  this  information  she  returned  home. 
Her  husband  met  her  at  the  door,  but  was  received 
with  a  frown ;  nor  could  all  his  caresses  for  several 
hours  obtain  a  smile  or  a  word :  at  length,  she  said ; 
"  Cease  your  caresses,  unless  you  are  ready  to  give 
me  a  proof  that  you  really  love  me.** 

"  What  proof,**  exclaimed  poor  Ahmed,  '  can  you 
desire,  which  I  will  not  give^'*  "  Give  over  cobbling,** 
said  she,  "  turn  astrologer;  your  fortune  will  be  made, 
and  I  shall  be  happy.*' 

"  Astrologer,"  cried  Ahmed;  "  have  you  forgotten 
who  I  am,  that  you  want  me  to  engage  in  a  profes- 
sion which  requires  so  much  skill  and  knowledge  ?" 

'*  I  neither  think  nor  care  about  your  qualifications,'* 
said  the  wife:  "  all  I  know  is,  that  if  you  do  not  turn 
astrologer,  I  will  be  divorced  from  you.** 

The  cobbler  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  The  figure 
of  the  astrologer*8  wife  had  taken  possession  of 
Sitt{lra*s  imagination.  She  dreamt  of  nothing  else. 
What  could  poor  Ahmed  do  ?  He  w&s  dotingly  fond 
of  his  wife ',  .so  he  sold  his  little  stock,  and  bought  an 
astrolalie,  au  almanack,  and  a  table  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  He'  then  went  to  the  market-place, 
crying,  "  I  am  an  astrologer;  I  know  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars;  I  can  calculate  nativities;  I  can 
foretell  every  thing  that  is  to  happen.** 

A  crowd  soon  gathered  round  him.  "  What, 
friend  Ahmed,**  said  one,  "have  you  worked  till 
your  head  is  turned  ?**  "  Are  you  tired  of  looking 
down  at  your  last,**  cried  another,  "  that  you-  are  now 
looking  up  at  the  planets  ?'*  and  a  thousand  other 
jokes  assailed  his  ears. 

The  king's  jeweller,  having  lost  the  richest  ruby 
belonging  to  the  crown,  looked  forward  to  death  as 
inevitable.  In  this  state  he  reached  the  crowd,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  "  Ahmed,  the  cobbler," 
said  one,  **  is  become  an  astrologer.**  The  jeweller  no 
sooner  heard  this,  than  he  went  up  to  Ahmed,  and 
said,  "  If  you  understand  your  art,  you  must  be 
able  to  discover  the  king's  ruby.  Do  so,  and  I  will 
give  you  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  But  if  you 
fail,  I  will  take  measures  to  have  you  put  to  death  as 
an  impostor.** 

Poor  Ahmed  was  thunderstruck.  He  stood  long 
without  being  able  to  move,  grieving  that  the  wife 
whom  he  so  loved,  had,  by  her  envy  and  selfishness, 
brought  him  to  such  a  fearful  alternative ;  at  length 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Oh  woman,  woman,  thou  art 
more  baneiiil  to  the  happiness  of  man  than  the 
poisonous  dragon  of  the  desert.'* 

The  ruby  had  been  secreted  by  the  jeweller's  wife, 
who,  disquieted  by  those  alarms  which  ever*  attend 
guilt,  had  sent  one  of  her  female  slaves  to  watch 
her  husband.  This  slave,  when  she  heard  Ahmed 
compare  a  woman  to  a  poisonous  dragon,  was 
satisfied  that  he  must  know  every  thing.  She 
ran  to  her  mistress,  and  cried,  "  you  9xe  discovered^ 


my  dear  mistress,  by  a  vile  astrologer.*'     She  thea 
related  what  she  had  seen  and  heard. 

The  jeweller's  wife  went  in  search  of  the  astrologer, 
and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  cried,  "  Spare  my 
honour  and  my  life,  and  I  will  confess  all.** 

"  What  can  you  have  to  confess  to  me  ?**  exclaimed 
Ahmed,  in  amazement. 

**  Oh !  nothing  with  which  yoa  are  not  already 
acquainted.  I  stole  the  ruby  to  punish  my  husband, 
who  uses  me  cruelly,  and  I  thought  to  obtain  riches 
for  myself,  and  to  have  him  put  to  death.  I  beg 
only  for  mercy,  and  will  do  whatever  yon  command.*' 

Ahmed  assumed  much  solemnity,  and  said,  "  Wo- 
man, it  is  fortunate  for  thee  that  thou  hast  come 
to  confess  and  to  beg  for  mercy.  Return  to  thy 
house,  put  the  ruby  under  thy  husband's  pillow,  and 
thy  guilt  shall  never  be  suspected.**  Ahmed  followed 
her  home,  and  told  the  jeweller  that  the  ruby  was 
lying  under  tlie  pillow  of  his  couch.  The  jeweller 
thought  Ahmed  must  be  crazy,  but  he  ran  to  his 
couch  and  found  the  ruby  in  ^e  place  described.  He 
came  back  to  Ahmed,  called  him  the  preserver  of 
his  life,  and  gave  him  the  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
declaring  he  was  the  first  astrologer  of  the  age. 

These  praises  conveyed  no  joy  to  the  poor  cobbler, 
who  returned  home  more  thankful  for  his  pre- 
servation, than  elated  by  his  good  fortune.  His 
wife  ran  up  to  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Well,  my  dear 
astrologer !  what  success  ?*'  "  There,**  said  Ahmed 
very  gravely,  "  are  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  !  1 
hope  you  will  be  satisfied  now,  and  not  ask  me  again 
to  hazard  my  life.*'  Sitt&ra,  however,  saw  nothing 
but  the  gold  which  would  enable  her  to  vie  with  the 
chief  astrologer's  wife.  "  Courage,  ray  dear  husband,'* 
she  said,  ''  this  is  only  your  first  labour  in  your  noble 
profession.  Go  on,  and  we  shall  become  rich  and 
happy."  In  vain  Ahmed  remonstrated.  She  accused 
him  of  not  loving  her,  and  ended  with  her  usual 
threat  of  leaving  him.  Ahmed's  heart  melted,  and 
he  agreed  to  mc^e  another  trial.  Accordingly,  next 
morning,  he  sallied  forth,  exclaiming,  as  before.  A 
crowd  again  gathered  round  him,  but  it  was  now 
with  wonder,  not  ridicule ;  for  the  voice  of  fame  had 
converted  the  poor  cobbler  into  the  most  learned 
astrologer  of  Isfahan. 

While  every  body  was  gazing  at  him,  a  lady  pasted 
by  veiled,  having  just  lost  at  the  Hemmlim  a  valuable 
necklace  and  ear-rings.  She  was  in  great  alarm,  bat 
being  told  the  story  of  the  famous  astrologer,  ahe 
went  up  to  Ahmed,  saying,  "  Find  my  jewels,  and  I 
will  give  you  fifty  pieces  of  gold."  The  poor  cobbler 
was  confounded,  and  looked  down,  thinking  only 
how  to  escape  a  public  exposure  of  his  ignorance. 
The  lady  had,  in  the  crowd,  torn  the  lower  part  of 
her  veil.  He  noticed  this,  and  wishing  to  inform 
her  of  it  in  a  delicate  manner,  he  whispered,  "  Lady, 
look  down  at  the  rent."  Ahmed's  speech  brought  at 
once  to  her  mind  how  her  loss  could  ^ave  occomd, 
and  she  exclaimed  with  delight,  "  Stay  here,  thou 
great  astrologer,  I  will  return  immediately  with  the 
reward  thou  so  well  deservest.*'  She  did  so,  carrying 
in  one  hand  the  jewels,  and  in  the  other  a  purse. 
**  There  is  gold  for  thee,'*  she  said,  "  thou  wonderful 
man,  to  whom  all  the  secrets  of  nature  are  revealed. 
When  thou  desiredst  me  to  look  at  the  rent,  I  recol« 
lected  the  rent  near  the  bottom  of  the  wall  in  the 
bath-room,  where  I  had  hid  them.  I  can  now  go 
home  in  peace,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  thee.*' 

Ahmed  returned  to  his  home,  again  thankful  to 
Providence  for  his  preservation,  and  fully  resolved 
never  again  to  tempt  it;  but  his  handsome  wife 
renewed  her  entreaties  and  threats,  to  nvake  her  fond 
husband  continue  his  career  as  an  astrologer. 
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About  this  time  the  king^s  treasury  was  robbed  of 
forty  chests  of  gold  and  jewels.  The  officers  of 
state  used  all  diligence  to  find  the  thieves^  but  in 
vain.  The  king  sent  for  his  astrologer,  and  declared 
that  if  the  robbers  were  not  detected  by  a  stated 
time^  he,  as  weU  as  the  principal  ministers^  should  be 
put  to  death.  Only  one  day  remained.  All  their 
search  had  proved  fruitless,  when  the  astrologer  was 
advised  to  send  for  the  cobbler,  who  had  become  so 
famous  for  his  discoveries.  "  You  see  the  effects  of 
your  ambition,'*  said  Ahmed  to  his  wife ;  "  the 
king's  astrologer  has  heard  of  my  presumjrtion,  and 
will  have  me  executed  as  an  impostor.*' 

On  entering  the  palace^  he  was  surprised  to  see 
tibe  chief  astrologer  come  forward  to  receive  him,  and 
not  less  so  to  hear  himself  thus  addressed :  "  The 
ways  of  heaven,  most  learned  Ahmed,  are  unsearch- 
able ;  the  high  are  often  cast  down,  and  the  low  are 
lifted  up  3  it  is  my  turn  now  to  be  depressed  by  fate, 
it  is  thine  to  be  exalted  by  fortune."  This  speech 
was  interrupted  by  a  messenger  from  the  king,  who 
desired  the  attendance  of  Ahmed.  When  he  came 
into  the  king's  presence,  he  bent  his  body  to  the 
ground,  and  wished  his  majesty  long  life  and  pro- 
sperity. "  Tell  me,  Ahmed,"  said  the  king,  "  who  has 
stolen  my  treasure  ?*^  "  There  were  forty  thieves 
concerned,"  answered  Ahmed.  "  Who  were  they," 
said  the  king,  "  and  what  have  they  done  with  my 
gold  and  jewels  ?"  "  These  questions,"  said  Ahmed, 
"  I  cannot  now  answer  j  but  I  hope  to  satisfy  your 
majesty,  if  you  will  grant  me  forty  days  to  make  my 
calculations."  *'  I  do  so,"  said  the  king,  '*  but  when 
they  are  past,  if  my  treasure  is  not  found,  your  life 
shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

Ahmed  returned  to  his  house  well  pleased,  for  he 
resolved  to  fly  finom  a  city  where  his  fame  was  likely 
to  be  his  ruin.  On  imparting  this  resolution  to  his 
wife,  she  said  to  him  with  scorn,  "  Hear  me,  Ahmed ! 
I  am  determined  thou  shalt  not  escape ;  and  shouldst 
thou  attempt  to  run  away,  I  will  inform  the  king's 
ofiicers,  and  have  thee  put  to  death,  even  before  the 
forty  days  are  expired.  Thou  knowest  me  too  well 
to  doubt  my  keeping  my  word.  So  take  courage, 
and  endeavour  to  m^e  thy  fortune."  The  poor  cob- 
bler was  dismayed  at  this  speech.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
'*  your  wiU  shall  be  obeyed.  You  know  I  am  no 
scholar,  and  have  little  skill  in  reckonings  so  there 
are  forty  dates :  give  me  jne  of  them  every  night  after 
I  have  said  my  prayers,  that  I  may  put  them  in  a  jar, 
and  by  counting  them,  may  always  see  how  many 
are  gone  of  the  few  days  which  I  have  to  live." 

Meanwhile,,  the  thieves  had  received  accurate  in- 
formation of  every  measure  taken  to  discover  them. 
One  of  them  was  among  the  crowd  when  the  king 
sent  for  Ahmed,  and  hearing  that  he  had  declared 
their  exact  number,   he   ran  to  his  comrades   and 
exclaimed,  "  We  are  all  found  out !    Ahmed  hca  told 
the  king  that  there  are  forty  of  us."     "  There  needed 
no  astrologer  to  tell  that,"  said  the  captain.     "  Forty 
cheats  having  been  stolen,  he  naturally  guessed  that 
there  must  be  forty  thieves  :  that  is  all :  still  it  is 
prudent  to  watch  him*.     One  of  us  must  go  to-night 
to   the  terrace  of  hiis  house,  and  hsten  to  his  con- 
versation with  his  wife :  he  will,  no  doubt,  tell  her 
'What  success  he  has  had  in  his  endeavours  to  de- 
tect us.'*      Soon  after  nightfall,  one  of  the  thieves 
Kepaired  to  the  terrace,  just  as   the   cobbler  had 
finished  his  prayers,  and  his  wife  was  giving  him  the 
fivst  dat^     "  Ah  1"  said  Ahmed,  as  he  took  it,  ''  there 
is  one  of  the  forty."     The  thief^  hearing  these  words, 
hastened  to  the  gang  and  told  them,  that  the  moment 
he  took  his  poa|y  i^iped  said'  to  his  wife,  that  one 
pf  th«m  was  there.    The  spy's  tide  wm  not  believed^ 


but  it  was  determined  to  send  two  men  the  next 
night,  at  the  same  hour.  They  reached  the  house 
just  as  Ahmed  received  the  second  date,  and  heard 
him  exclaim,  ^  To-night  there  are  two  ot*  them.'* 
The  astonished  thieves  fled,  and  told  their  still  in- 
credulous comrades  what  they  had  heard.  Three 
men  were  consequently  isent  the  third  night,  four  the 
fourth,  and  so  on.  On  the  last  they  all  went;  and 
Ahmed  exclaimed  aloud,  "  The  number  is  complete ! 
To-night  the  whole  forty  are  here." 

All  doubts  were  now  removed.  Even  the  captain 
yielded,  and  declared  that  it  was  hopeless  to  elude 
a  man  thus  gifted.  He  therefore  advised  that  they 
should  make  a  friend  of  the  cobbler,  by  bribing  him 
with  a  share  of  the  booty.  His  advice  was  approved 
of  J  and  an  hour  before  dawn,  they  knocked  at 
Ahmed's  door.  The  poor  man  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  supposing  the  soldiers  were  come  to  lead  him  to 
execution,  cried  out,  "  I  know  what  you  are  come 
for.     It  is  an  unjust  and  wicked  deed." 

"  Most  wonderful  man!"  said  the  captain,  '^we 
are  convinced  that  thou  knowest  why  we  are  come* 
Here  are  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  which  we 
will  give  thee,  provided  thou  wilt  say  nothing  more 
about  the  matter."  "  Say  nothing  about  it!"  said 
Ahmed.  "  Do  you  think  it  possible  I  can  suffer 
such  gross  wrong  and  injustice,  without  making  it 
known  to  all  the  world  ?'*  "  Have  mercy  on  us ! 
exclaimed  the  thieves,  "  only  spare  our  lives,  and  we 
will  restore  the  royal  treasure." 

The  cobbler  started,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  being 
satisfied  that  he  was  awake,  and  that  the  thieves 
were  really  before  him,  he  said  in  a  solemn  tone, 
*'  Guilty  men !  ye  are  persuaded  ye  cannot  escape 
from  my  penetration,  which  knows  the  position  of 
every  star  in  the  heavens.  Your  repentance  has 
saved  you.  But  ye  must  restore  all  that  ye  have 
stolen.  Go  straightway,  carry  the  forty  chests 
exactly  as  ye  found  them,  and  bury  them  a  foot 
deep,  under  the  southern  wall  of  Uie  old  ruined 
Hemm&m.  If  ye  do  this  punctually,  your  lives  are 
spared :  if  ye  fail,  destruction  will  fall  upon  you  and 
your  families." 

The  thieves  promised  obedience  and  departed. 
About  two  houM  after,  the  royal  guard  came,  and 
desired  Ahmed  to  follow  them.  Without  imparting  to 
his  wife  what  had  occurred,  he  bade  her  farewell  affec- 
tionately, and  she  exhorted  him  to  be  of  good  cheer. 

A  reward  suited  to  their  merits  awaited  Ahmed 
and  his  wife.  The  good  man  stood  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  before  the  king,  who,  on  his  arrival, 
immediately  said,  "Ahmed,  thy  looks  are  promisingj 
hast  thou  discovered  my  treasure  ?"  "  Does  your 
majesty  require  the  thieves,  or  the  treasure  ?  The 
stars  will  only  grant  one  or  the  other,"  said  Ahmed  j 
"  I  can  deliver  up  either,  not  both."  "  I  should  be 
sorry  not  to  punish  the  thieves,"  answered  the  king : 
**  but  if  it  must  be  so,  I  choose  the  treasure.'*  "  And 
you  give  the  thieves  a  full  and  free  pardon  ?"  "  I 
do,  provided  I  find  my  treasure  untouched."  "  Then," 
said  Ahmed,  '*  if  3^our  majesty  will  follow  me,  the 
treasure  shall  be  restored." 

The  king  and  all  his  nobles  followed  the  cobbler 
to  the  ruins  of  the  old  HeramSim.  There,  casting 
his  eyes  toward  Heaven,  Ahmed  muttered  some 
sounds,  which  were  supposed  by  the  spectators  to  be 
magical  conjurations,  but  which  were,  in  reality,  the 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  a  sincere  and  pious 
heart  for  a  wonderful  deliverance.  He  then  pointed 
to  the  wall,  and  requested  his  majesty  would  order 
his  attendants  to  dig  there.  The  work  was  hardly 
begun,  when  the  forty  cheats  were  found  with  the 
treasurer's  seal  slill  unbroken. 
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The  king's  joy  knew  no  bonnds :  he  immediately 
appointed  Ahmed  bis  chief  astrolc^r,  assigned  to 
him  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  declared  that 
he  should  many  his  only  daughter.  The  young 
princess  was  not  dissatisfied  with  her  father's 
choice;  for  her  mind  was  stored  with  virtue,  and 
■he  had  learnt  to  value  the  talents  which  she 
believed  Ahmed  to  possess.  The  royal  will  was 
carried  into  execution  as  soon  as  formed,  and 
the  change  did  not  alter  the  character  of  Ahmed. 
As  he  had  been  raeelc  and  humble  in  adversity,  he 
was  modest  and  gentle  in  prosperity.  Conscious  of 
his  own  ignorance,  he  continued  to  ascribe  his  good 
fortune  solely  to  the  favour  of  Providence.  He 
became  daily  more  attached  to  the  beautiful  and 
virtuous  princess  whom  he  had  married;  and  he 
could  not  help  contrasting  her  characlfr  with  that  of 
his  former  wite,  whom  be  had  ceased  to  love,  and  of 
whose  unreasonable  and  unfecUng  vanity  he  was  now 
fully  sensible. 

Sitt&ra  saw  with  despair  that  her  wishes  for  his  ad- 
vancement had  been  more  than  accomplished,  but  that 
all  her  own  desires  had  been  entirely  frustrated.  Her 
husband  was  chief  astrologer;  he  was  rich  enough  to 
enable  his  wife  to  surpass  all  the  ladies  of  Isfahan, 
whenever  she  went  to  the  Hemm&m ;  but  he  bad 
married  a  princess,  and  his  former  cruel  and  un- 
principled wife  was,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  banished  from  his  house,  and  con- 
demned to  live  on  whatever  pittance  she  might 
receive  from  a  man  whose  love  and  esteem  she  had 
forfeited.  These  thoughts  distracted  her,  and  she 
now  became  anxious  only  for  his  destruction.  An 
opportunity  of  attempting  to  indulge  her  revengeful 
feehngs  was  not  long  wanting.  Her  designs,  how- 
ever, were  discovered,  but  her  guilt  was  pardoned. 
She  was  left  with  a  mere  subsistence,  a  prey  to  dis- 
appointment; for  she  continued  to  the  last  tu  sigh 
for  that  splendour  ehe  had  seen  displayed  by  the 


chief  astrolc^er'a  wife  at  the  Hemm&m;  thereby 
affording  a  salutary  lesson  to  those  who  admit  envy, 
into  their  bosoms,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  their  ends 
by  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  means. 

In  the  mean  time  the  good  cobbler  bad  been  nomi- 
nated vizier;  and  the  same  virtue  which  had  obtained 
him  respect  in  the  humblest  sphere  of  life,  caused 
him  to  be  loved  and  esteemed  in  the  high  station 
to  which  he  was  elevated. 

[Abridted  from  Shetdin  rf  Piriia.] 


Happy  war 

wherefore  it  is  nu 
Bition  which  in 
other  is  reGned  ii 
eat  the  heart,  are 


us  all,  if  we  Iwre  prosperity  as  well  aad 
lira  an  adverse  fortune.  The  reason 
iO,  1  suppose  to  be,  that-the  same  dispo 
B  one  state  ferments  iato  pride,  in  the 
)  fDrtitude;  and  that  the  cares,  which 
ss  injurious  to  our  spiritual  nature,  than 


— SouTHsy. 


Btert  sensual  pleasure, 
useless  living,  lops  off  ■ 
JaaauY  Taylob, 

The  cares,  and  toils,  and  necessities,  the  refreshments  and 
delights,  of  common  life,  are  the  great  teachers  of  common 
senM :  nor  can  there  be  any  effective  school  of  sober  reason, 
where  these  are  excluded.  Whoever,  either  by  elevation 
of  ranli,  or  peculiarity  of  habits,  lives  fiar  removed  from  (his 
kind  of  tuition,  rarely  makes  much  proBcienoy  in  that 
excellent  quality  of  the  iulellecL  A  man  who  haa  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  other  men,  on  temis  of  open  and  free 
ei^uality,  needs  the  native  sense  of  five,  to  behave  himself 
~itb    only    a    fair    average    of   propriety. — —Huiori/    of 


It  bath  been  observed  by  wise  and  considering  men,  that 
wealth  hath  seldom  been  the  portion,  and  never  the  mark 
to  discover  good  people ;  but  that  Almighty  Gon,  who 
disposeth  all  things  wisely,  hath  of  his  abundant  goodness 
denied  it  (He  only  knows  why)  to  many,  whose  minds  he 


IZAAX  WaLTOW. 


o  maDkind.— 


LOIfDONrPiUkhedbTJOHN  WILLIAM  PAHKER,  WwrSraAin);  and nU brail 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ORLEANS. 

Orlxaks  is  a  ^urge  toviii,  of  great  antiquity,  in  the 
central  part. of  rViMaoe,  litdated  on  tli^  right  bank  of 
the  river  Loire.  ^It  id  the  i;apital  of  the  department 
of  the  Loiret,  and  consequently  the  seat  of  a  prefect^ 
and  of  the  departimental  offices ;  it  is  also  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  small  lull^ 
and  its  appearance  from  a  distance  is  beautiful ;  the 
country  around  is  undulating  and  diversified  in  its 
character,  being  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  pleasure-grounds, 
agreeably  intermixed  with  vineyards  and  fruit-trees, 
l^e  town  itself  is  built  with  tolerable  regularity ;  the 
streets  are  in  general  straight,  though  narrow  and 
inconvenient,  and  the  architecture  of  the  houses  is 
chiefly  of  an  antiquated  style.  Its  principal  attraction 
is  the  Cathedral,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
Gothic  buildings  in  France. 

It  is  comparatively  a  modem  work,  having  been 
commenced  in  the  year  1601,  and  it  owes  its  origin 
to  the  great  king  Henry  the  Fourth.  That  monarch 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  as  a  heretic  in  pro- 
fessing the  Protestant  religion ;  bitt  was  afterwards 
absolved,  when,  in  order  to  secure  possession  of  his 
throne,  he  embraced  the  Catholic  ^th.  One  con- 
dition of  the  absolution  was,  that  the  king  should 
establish  certain  religious  houses  in  France ;  but 
Henry  was  allowed  to  exchange  this  obligation,  for 
that  of  restoring  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans,  which, 
since  the  year  1567,  had  remained  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state.  In  order  to  procure  the  fimdis 
necessary  for  the  accomplistiroent  of  this  object,  a 
solemn  jubilee  was  proclaimed,  to  take  place  in  the 
city,  and  recourse  was  had  to  one  o^  those  artifices  by 
which  the  church  of  Rome,  practising  on  the  super- 
stitious ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  age,  had  so 
frequently  succeeded  in  replenishing  an  exhausted 
treasury.  The  scandalous  sale  of  indulgences — those 
''wicked  contrivances  of  Romish  flatterers  '*  as  Luther 
called  them, — which  had  for  their  object  "  to  rob  men 
of  their  money,  and  to  pervert  the  faith  of  the  Gospel," 
-—was  openly  exercised  -,  and  that  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  example  might  not  be  wanting,  the  festival 
was  publicly  attended  by  the  king  and  queen. 

The  scheme  was,  as  it  had  been  on  former  occa- 
sions, successfid }  and  the  pe<^le  flocked  in  numbers 
to  Orleans,  eager  to  purchase  an  imaginary  pardon 
for  their  sins,  upon  the  easy  terms  on  which  it  was 
offered, — for  ordinarily  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
journey  to  Rome,  to  obtain  an  indulgence.  So  great 
indeed  was  the  concourse  of  persons  assembled,  that 
the  preachers  were  compelled  to  deliver  their  dis- 
courses in  the  open  air ;  in  the  space  of  three  months, 
the  communion  was  administered  to  500,000  indi- 
viduals, and  no  less  than  1 0,000  masses  were  celebra- 
ted in  the  same  periods  The  fruits  of  this  imposture 
were  so  considerable,  that  on  the  1 8th  of  April,  1601, 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  cathedral  was  laid, — ^the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  the  king,  in  person, 
with  great  pomp.  ^  The  monarch  was  extremely  zea- 
lous on  the  occasion,  and  expressed,  strongly,  his 
determination  to  complete  the  work  which  his  hands 
bad  thus  b^un ;  nevertheless  its  progress  was  slow, 
being  impeded  by  various  unforeseen  obstacles.  E  ven 
at  this  day  the  Cathedral  is  not  entirely  finished. 

The  inhabitants  of  Orleans,  and  the  historians  of 
the  town,  speak  of  then:  Cathedral  as  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  France  5 — ^it  certainly  possesses  very  con- 
siderable attractions.  Although  built  chiefly  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  character  of  its  architecture 
is,  with  some  exceptions,  that  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  j  and  the  manner  in  which  the  architects 
bave  preserved,  throughout  almost  the  whole  «lnic- 


^Sl 


ture,  a  perfect  unity  of,<45tyle,  and  a  fireedonkfrom 
those  vicious  innOv^biocs  wlUdl  ^d  peaa  introduoed 
in  their  own  timi^s,  i9  dese^'vinj  of  much  commenda- 
tion. The  great  w^estem,  or  principal  front,  was  begun 
in  1723,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  towers,  wliich 
form  its  principal  ornaments,  and  which  consist  of 
three  beautiful  pieces  of  Architecture,  rising  sucoes- 
sively  one  above  the  other,  and  each  smaller  than  the 
base  on  which  it  rests.    The  northern  and  southern 

c 

sides  of  the  building  are  nearly  similar  in  their  ap- 
pearance ;  the  latter  is  represented  in  our  engraving, 
and  derives  much  beauty  from  the  rose  window  and 
the  flying  buttresses  which  ornament  the  extremity 
of  the  transept  in  this  direction. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans  is  spacious, 
and  has  much  of  that  character  of  vastness  and  gran- 
deur which  distinguish  buildings  of  its  kind,  but 
there  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable,  either  in  its 
architectural  arrangements,  or  in  the  ornaments  which 
decorate  it  It  would  indeed  be  singular,  if,  while 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  and  the 
expenditure  of  immense  sums  of  money,  the  building 
itself  remains  still  unfinished,  its  embellishment  should 
have  reached  any  degree  of  perfection.  Before  the 
Revolution  it  did  possess  some  ornaments  of  value ; 
but  almost  all  of  them  disappeared  at  that  period. 


Good  works  may  exist  tvithoui  saving  principles,  ani 
tiierefore  cannot  contain  in  themselves  the  principles  of 
salvation ;  but  saving  principles  never  did»  never  can  exist 
without  good  works.  Men  often  talk  against  faith,  and 
make  stninge  monsters  in  their  imaginatioa  of  those  who 
profess  to  abide  by  the  words  of  the  apostle  interpreted 
literally,  and  yei  in  their  ordinary  feeUngs.  they  themselves 
judge  and  act  by  a  similar .  principle.  For  what  is  love 
without  kind  offices  whenever  they  are  possible  ?  (and  tbey 
are  always  possible,  if  not  bv  actions,  cottmonly  so  called, 
yet  by  kind  words,  by  kind  looks,  and  where  tlu«e  are  out 
of  our  power,  by  kind  thoughts  and  fervent  prayers !)  yet 
what  noble  mind  would  not  be  offended,  if  he  were  sup- 
posed to  value  the  8ervicea,ble  offices  equally  with  the  leve 
that  produced  them ;  or  if  he  were  though,  to  vahie  the 
love  for  the  sake  of  the  ^rvices,  and  not  the  services  for 
the  sake  of  the  love? — Coi.xrii>gb. 


Amonost  great  numbers  of  men  aqoounted  richt  but  Ibw 
really  are  so.  I  take  him  to  be  the  only  rich  |Daii«  that 
lives  upon  what  be  has,  owes  nothing,  and  is  contented. 
For  there  is  no  determinate  sum  of  money,  nor  quantity 
of  estate^  that  can  denote  a  man  rich ;  since  ao  man  is 
truly  rich  that  has  n(H;  so  much  as  perfectly  satiates  his 
desire  of  having  more.  For  the  desire  of  more  is  want, 
and  want  is  poverty.— Howe. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Saturday  Magaziue^jk  descrip- 
tion was  given  of  the  Papyrus  l^lant,  (Vyperus  Fftptfrtis.) 
It  Is  probable  that  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  drew  his  illustration 
from  this  plant  in  the  following  very  remarkable  passage. 

'*  The  canes  of  Egypt,  when  they  newly  arise  from  their 
bed  of  mud  and  slime  of  Nilus,  start  up  into  an  equal  and 
continued  length,  and  are  interrupted  but. with  few  knots, 
and  are  strong  and  beauteous,  with  .great  distanoes  and 
intervals;  but  when  they  are  grown  to  their  full  length, 
they  lessen  into  the  point  of  a  pyramid,  and  multiply  their 
knots  and  joints,  interrupting  the  fineness  and  smoothness 
of  its  body;  so  are  the  steps  and  dedtensions  of  him  that 
does  not  grow  in  grace.  At  first,  when  he  ^rings  up  from 
his  impurity  by  the  waters  of  baptism  and  repentance,  he 
grows  straight  and  strong,  and  sufiers  but  few  interruptions 
of  piety ;  and  his  constant  courses  of  religion  are  but  rarely 
intermitted,  till  they  ascend  up  to  a  lull  age,  or  towards 
the  ends  of  their  life;  then  they  are  weak*  and  their 
devotions  often  intermitted,  and  they  seek  excuses,  and 
love  God  and  religion  less  and  less;  till  their  old  age, 
instead  of  a  crown  of  their  virtue  and  perseverance,  ends 
in  levity  and  unprofitable  courses;  light  and .  useless  as 
the  tufted  feathers  upon  the  cane,  e^very  wind  can  ^lay  with 

it  and  abuse  it,  but  no  man  can  make  it  usefbl/* Sermom 

xiv.  ^3.  D.I.  K.    * 

*  See  ih^i^otnrday  MagatiM,  Vol,  IV.,  p.  209* 
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GREAT  NUMBERS. 
No.  I.    Numbers  dbbcriptiVIs  of  Magnxtodb. 

In  mental  operations,  few  things  afe  more  difficult, 
or  more  imperfectly  performed,  than  that  of  esti- 
mating great  nnmbers.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak 
and  to  read  of  thousands  and  millions  of  miles,  of 
years,  of  inhabitants,  and  of  pounds  sterling,  without 
possessing  any  definite  idea  of  the  relative  degrees  of 
vastness  which  these  numbers  are  intended  to  pre- 
figure, as  respects  extension,  duration,  population,  or 
value. 

To  assist  our  conceptions  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  earth ;  of  its  attendant,  the  moon  ;  of  the  sun  ; 
and  of  the  planets,  which,  like  ourselves,  revolve 
round  the  sun )  to  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  of 
the  distance  the  moon  is  from  the  earth ;  that  of  the 
respective  planets  from  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  and  of 
the  sun  from  the  nearest  star;  it  seems  desirable  that 
we  employ  somfe  simple  and  familiar  mode  of  com- 
putation, in  addition  to  that  of  abstract  quantities  j 
and  that  the  process  we  select,  should  impressively 
convey  to  the  mind  an  accurate  perception  of  great- 
ness, without  fatiguing  and  bewildering  it  by  frequent 
repetition. 

In  surveying  the  world  on  which  we  dwell,  we  are, 
very  properly,  afiFected  by  its  extent  and  its  grandeur. 
It  is,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  beings  who 
inhabit  it,  extensive,  as  respects  its  dimensions,  and 
magnificent,  as  respects  its  structure.  But  when  we 
contrast  it  with  other  worlds,  some  of  which  may  be 
considered  our  near  neighbours,  our  own  beautiful 
globe  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance^  and 
though  we  know  it  is  not  the  least,  we  have  abundant 
attestations  that  it  is  very  far  removed  from  the 
greatest,  of  the  Creator's  works. 

The  only  means  we  possess,  for  ascertaining  the 
dimensions  of  the  ear^,  is  by  measuring  off,  in 
succession,  certain  distinct  portions  of  its  surface, 
and  then  computing  the  extent  of  the  whole  by  a 
comparison  of  these  separate  parts.  This  has  been 
done  with  such  astonishing  accuracy  that  Sir  J.  W. 
Herschel  assures  us,  he  considers  it  extremely 
improbable  that,  in  the  estimated  diameter  *  of  the 
earth,  an  error  exists  to  the  extent  of  five  miles. 

The  figure  of  the  earth  is  spherical.  It  is  not  a 
true  sphere,  inasmuch  that  its  equatorial  diameter  is 
somewhat  greater  than  its  polar.  The  difference, 
however,  is  so  trifling,  that  in  a  model  made  to 

represent  the  earth  in  its  just 
proportions,  supposing  it  to 
be  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
in  the  direction  denoted  in 
the  annexed  figure  from  A 
to  B5  the  diameter  in  the 
P  other  direction,  from  G  to  D, 
would  require  to  be  only  ^^th 
(one  twentieth)  of  an  inch 
less  I  a  variation  from  a  true 
sphere,  that  neither  the  hand 
'*  nor  the  eye  could  detect. 
The  greatest  diameter  of  the  earth  is  estimated  as 
equal  to  7925  (seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five),  and  its  least,  to  7899  (seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine)  English  miles,  the 
difiTerence  being  26  miles.  A  mile  is  equal  to  8 
fiirlongs,  each  furlong  being  equal  to  220  yards, 
each  yard  equal  to  3  feet,  and  each  foot  equal  to  12 
inches.     An  English  statute  mile  comprises,  there- 

*  From  two  Greek  words,  dta,  through,  and  metroiif  a  measure. 
Xt  implies  a  right  tine:  that  is,  a  straight  line  passing  through  the 
centre  of  a  circle  or  otner  curved  figure,  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  As  ai>plied  to  a  solid,  it  denotes  the  distance  from  the  exterior 
surface  on  one  side,  to  the  exterior  surface  on  the  other  side,  by  a 
straight  line  |»aaBing  through  the  centre. 


fore,  8  furlongs,  or  1760  (one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty)  yards,  or  5280  (five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty)  feet,  or  63,360  (sixty-three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty)  inches. 

The  real  diameter  of  the  earth  approximates  so 
nearly  to  8000  (eight  thousand)  miles,  that  it  is 
generally  so  described  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers. 
Ab  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  convey  accurate 
information  on  subjects  connected  with  astronomy, 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  is  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  bodies 
that  are  known  to  us  as  its  companions  in  the  Solar 
S3rstem,  we  shall  adopt  the  popular  mode  of  compU' 
tation  j  assume  the  diameter  of  the  earth  as  equal  to 
8000  miles,  and  employ  that  diameter  as  a  standard 
measure  in  comparing  the  earth  with  other  worlds. 

If  a  man  were  to  walk  4  miles  per  hour,  and  12 
hours  per  day,  but  resting  on  the  Sabbath-day,  he 
would  be  six  lunar  months  (2d  days  each),  3  weeks, 
and  nearly  5  days,  walking  8000  miles.  A  stage- 
coach, travelling  at  an  average  rate  of  10  miles  per 
hour,  both  day  and  night,  and,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  practice,  Sundays  and  other  days  alike,  would 
accomplish  that  distance  in  1  month  5  days  and  8 
hours.  A  steam- carriage  on  a  rail- way,  similar  to 
those  employed  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
moving  at  an  average  rate  of  25  miles  per  hour,  day 
and  night,  Sundays  and  other  days,  would  peiform 
the  distance  in  13  days  and  6  hours. 

The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  only  one  of  its  di- 
mensions. The  extent  of  its  exterior  surface,  is 
what  chiefly  concerns  its  inhabitants,  since  it  is  there 
that  they  carry  on  the  greatest  number  of  their 
daily  avocations.  The  circumference  t  of  the  earth 
at  Uie  equator,  is  estimated  at  24,899  (twenty- four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine)  or,  in  round 
numbers,  25,000  (twenty-five  thousand)  miles.  To 
travel  this  distance  would  occupy  a  man,  walking  at 
the  rate  already  mentioned,  20  months,  2  weeks,  and 
5  days.  A  ship,  supposing  she  could  take  a  direct 
course,  and  average  8  miles  per  hour,  would  accom- 
plish the  distance  in  4  months,  2  weeks,  4  days,  and 
5  hours ;  a  stage-coach  in  3  months,  2  weeks,  6 
days,  and  4  hours ;  and  a  steam-carriage  in  1  month, 
1  week,  6  days,  and  1 6  hours. 

The  moon,  being  our  nearest  neighbour  and  con- 
stant companion  in  the  regions  of  space,  next  claims 
our  attention.  The  moon  is  very  inferior  in  size  to 
the  earth. '  Its  diameter  is  rather  more  than  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  earth;  namely,  2160  (two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  sixty)  miles.  Supposing  the 
earth  to  be  a  solid  sphere,  (and  there  is  every  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  is,)  if  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  were  separated  into  49  equal  parts,  each 
part  would  be  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  moon.  To 
walk  2160  miles,  would  occupy  a  man  1  month,  3 
weeks,  and  3  days.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  is 
rather  more  than  3  times  its  diameter  (•  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  moon  is  about  6785  (six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-five)  miles,  a  distance  that 
would  be  run  by  a  steam-carriage  in  1 1  days  and  7} 
hours. 

Next  in  order  among  the  superior  planets,  as 
respects  dimensions,  is  Mercury,  whose  diameter  is 
estimated  at  3140  (three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty)  miles.  Mercury  is  larger  than  the  moon,  but 
considerably  less  than  the  earth.  Venus  is  nearer 
the  size  of  the  earth  them  either  of  the  other  planets, 
its  diameter  being  about  7800  (seven  thousand  eight 
hundred)  miles.     Mars  has  a  diameter  rather  more 

t  From  two  Latin  words,  cxrcum,  round,  and  fvro,  to  carry.  It  sig- 
nifies the  exterior  line  that  bounds  a  circular  body. 

t  As  1  is  to  3.141^,  so  is  the  diameter  of  a  cude  to  its  «ircum* 
ference. 
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than  half  that  of  the  earthy  namely,  4100  (four 
thousand  one  hundred)  miles. 

Revolving  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  are  four 
celestial  bodies^  commonly  called  planets ;  but  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  separated  fragments  of  what 
was  onee  a  larger  planet.  The  names  of  these 
bodies^  which  have  all  been  discovered  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  are  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta.  They  are  so  extremely 
diminutive,  when  compared  with  the  other  planetary 
bodies,  that  they  seem  only  as  specks  in  the  creation ; 
the  largest  being  1 60  and  the  smallest  about  80  miles 
in  diameter.  .  They  are  not  visible  to  the  unassisted 
eye. 

The  largest  planet  in  our  system,  is  Jupiter.  The 
diameter  of  this  magnificent  body  is  nearly  1 1  times 
that  of  the  earth.  It  is  estimated  at  87,000  (eighty- 
seven  thousand)  miles.  For  a  man  to  walk  that 
distance,  would  occupy  very  nearly  7  years ;  a  steam- 
carriage  would  accomplish  it  in  5  months  and  5  days. 
Saturn  has  a  diameter  equal  to  10  times  that  of  the 
earth,  or  about  80,000  (eighty  thousand  miles.) 
Next  beyond  Saturn,  is  Uranus,  the  most  remote  of 
the  planets  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  world. 
Its  diameter  is  about  35,000  (thirty-five  thousand) 
miles,  rather  more  than  4  times  that  of  the  earth. 
The  bulk  of  Uranus  is  equal  to  80  such  bodies  as 
the  earth. 

The  most  transcendendy  beautiful  of  all  the  mighty 
orbs  with  which  we  are  associated,  is  the  Sun,  the 
centre  of  motion,  and  the  source  of  light,  to  the 
whole  planetary  system.  In  contemplating  an  object 
in  its  dimensions  so  stupendous,  in  its  aspect  so 
splendid,  the  mind  is  lost  in  wonder.  The  real 
diameter  of  the  sun  is  estimated  at  882,000  (eight 
hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand)  miles,  exceeding, 
in  this  respect,  the  earth,  in  the  proportion  of  111} 
to  1.  In  bulk,  the  sun  is  equal  to  1,384,472  (one 
million,  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two)  such  bodies  as  the  earth. 

To  travel  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
sun,  would  occupy  a  man,  supposing  him  to  proceed 
at  itke  rate  we  have  before  mentioned,  58  years,  1 1 
months,  2  weeks,  and  3  days.  A  steam-carriage 
would  be  4  years  and  2  weeks  performing  the  same 
distance.  Proceeding  uninterruptedly  at  the  same 
rate,  namely,  25  miles  per  hour,  it  would  occupy  12 
years,  8  months,  3  weeks,  5  da3r8,  and  2  hours,  for  a 
steam-carriage  to  run  a  distance  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference  of  the  sim,  which  is  about  2,770,891  (two 
millions,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  thousand^  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-one)  miles  ! 

Here  we  lay  down  the  pen.  We  have  treated  only 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  bodies  known  to  us,  as 
composing  what  is  termed,  by  its  relation  to  the  sun, 
the  Solar  System.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the 
respective  distance  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  earth ;  nor  have  we  given 
any  account  of  the  velocity  with  which  they  move 
in  their  several  orbits.  These  subjects  will  engage 
our  attention  in  a  future  paper.  Meanwhile,  we 
shall  do  well  to  remember,  with  emotions  of  ^^titude 
and  humility,  that  the  Almighty  Being  who  has 
created,  and  who  governs  innumerable  worlds,  is 
concerned  in  sustaining  the  brief  existence  of  the 
insect  that  floats  unseen  by  us  in  the  simbeam. 
Amidst  such  evidences  of  infinite  power,  and  such 
displays  of  unchanging  beneficence,  we  need  enter- 
tain no  fears  that  we  shall  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
Let  our  chief  concern  be,  that  whilst  we  are  the 
objects  of  the  providential  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  we  may  show,  by  our  faith  and  good  works, 
that  we  ace  also  the  partakers  of  His  special  grace. 

R,  R. 


THE  NATURALISTS  AUTUMNAL  WALK. 

The  little  excursions  of  the  naturalist,  from  habit 
and  from  acquirement,  become  a  scene  of  constant 
obsen'ation  and  remark.  The  insect  that  crawls^ 
the  note  of  the  bird,  the  plant  that  flowers,  or  the 
vernal  green  leaf  that  peeps  out,  engages  his  atten- 
tion, is  recognised  as  an  intimate,  or  noted  from 
some  novelty  that  it  presents  in  sound  or  aspect. 
Every  season  has  its  peculiar  product,  and  is  pleas- 
ing or  admirable,  from  causes  that  variously  affect 
our  different  temperaments  or  dispositions ;  but  there 
are  accompaniments  in  an  autumnal  morning  s 
woodland  walk,  that  call  for  all  our  notice  and  ad- 
miration :  the  peculiar  feeling  of  the  air,  and  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene  around  us,  dispose 
the  mind  to  contemplation  and  remark ;  there  is  a 
silence  in  which  we  hear  every  thing,  a  beauty  that 
will  be  observed*  The  stump  of  an  old  oak  is  a 
very  landscape,  with  rugged  alpine  steeps  bursting 
through  forests  of  verdant  mosses,  with  some  pale, 
denuded,  branchless  lichen,  like  a  scathed  oak, 
creeping  up  the  sides,  or  crowning  the  summit. 
Rambling  with  unfettered  grace,  the  tendrils  of  the 
briony  fiamw  communisj  festoon  with  its  brilliant 
berries,  green,  yellow,  red,  the  slender  sprigs  of  the 
hazel,  or  the  thorny  it  ornaments  their  plainness, 
and  receives  a  support  its  own  feebleness  denies. 
The  agaric,  with  all  its  hues,  its  shades,  its  ele- 
gant variety  of  forms,  expands  its  cone  sprinkled 
with  the  freshness  of  the  morning ;  a  transient  fair, 
a  child  of  decay,  that  "  sprang  up  in  a  night,  and 
will  perish  in  a  night.**  The  squirrel^  agile  with 
life  and  timidity,  gamboling  round  the  root  of  an 
ancient  beech,  its  base  overgrown  with  the  dewberry 
frubus  casiusj,  blue  with  unsullied  fruit,  impeded 
in  his  frolic  sports,  half  angry,  darts  up  the  silvery 
bole  again,  to  peep  and  wonder  at  the  strange  in- 
truder on  his  haunts.  The  jay  springs  up,  and 
screaming,  teUs  of  danger  to  her  brood,  the  noisy 
tribe  repeat  the  call,  are  hushed,  and  leave  us ;  the 
loud  laugh  of  the  woodpecker,  joyous  and  vacant ; 
the  hammering  of  the  nuthatch  fsitta  europ^aj, 
cleaving  its  prize  in  the  chink  of  some  dry  bough  ; 
the  humble-bee,  torpid  on  the  disc  of  the  purple 
thistle,  just  lifts  a  limb  to  pray  forbearance  of  injury, 
to  ask  for  peace,  and  bid  us 

Leave  him,  leave  him  to  repose. 
The  cinquefoil,  or  the  vetch,  with  one  lingering  bloom 
yet  appears,  and  we  note  it  from  its  loneliness. 
Spreading  on  the  light  foliage  of  the  fern,  dry  and 
mature,  the  spider  has  fixed  her  toils,  and  motionless 
in  the  midst,  watches  her  expected  prey,  every  thread 
and  mesh  beaded  with  dew,  trembling  with  the 
zephyr's  breath.  Then  falls  the  "sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  parting  from  its  spray  without  a  breeze  tinkling 
in  the  boughs,  and  rustling  scarce  audibly  along, 
rests  at  our  feet,  and  tells  us  that  we  part  too.  All 
these  are  distinctive  symbols  of  the  season,  marked 
in  the  silence  and  sobriety  of  the  hour ;  and  form, 
perhaps,  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind,  than  any 
afforded  by  the  verdant  promises,  the  vivacities  of 
spring,  or  the  gay,  profuse  luxuriance  of  summer. 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist, 


The  attention  which  a  beneficent  Providence  has  shown  to 
the  well-being  of  its  creatures,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
the  followinj?  fact.  When  a  bird  sits  on  its  perch  at  roost, 
the  action  of  doing  so,  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  draws  the  claws  of  the  feel 
together,  so  that  they  hold  tightly  to  the  perch  as  long  as 
the  bird  is  in  a  sitting  posture.  But  for  this  circumstance, 
the  comfort  and  security  of  the  bird  would  be  endangered 
by  every  gale  of  wind  while  it  repoaptl.— rC7/eaittffy<  in 
Natural  History. 
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No.  IX.  The  Battlks  or  the  Fyrkkkks. 
When  the  news  reached  England  of  the  battle  that 
had  heea  foogbt  at  Vittoria,  and  of  the  complete 
ruut  which  the  French  had  Buffered  on  that  occasion, 
it  caused  unbounded  joy  and  exaltation.  The  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Perhament  were  voted  to  the 
British  general  and  hia  troops;  and  addreBseB  of 
congratulation  were  poured  in  to  the  throne  ^m 
various  public  bodies.  The  eame  feeling  prevailed  in 
Spain.  By  a  decree  of  the  cortea,  the  Marquess  of 
Wellington  was  created  Duke  of  Vittoriag  and  a 
grant  of  the  lordship  of  Sota  de  Romano,  in  tho 
kingdom  of  Granada,  was  annexed  to  the  titloi 

Yet  this  victory  was  not  more  brilliant  in  Its 
acbievement  than  it  was  important  in  its  results;  for 
it  was  quickly  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  French 
from  Spain.  Wc  mentioned  in  our  preceding  paper 
liuw  precipitate  was  the  flight  of  Joseph,  and  how 
narrow  his  escape  from  capture;  his  panic-stricken 
troops  fled  with  equal  rapidity,  and  tbey  were  pur- 
sued as  hotly.  They  took  the  road  leading  to  Pam- 
plona, and  on  reaching  that  fortress,  hastened  to  seek 
shelter  within  its  walls^  but  they  found  the  gates 
closed.  Nevertheless,  so  strong  was  their  alarm, 
and  such  their  anxiety  to  place,  themselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  pursuers,  that  they  actually  en- 
deavoured to  force  their  way  over  the  ramparts,  and 
\sere  only  induced  to  desist,  on  being  opposed  by  a 
serious  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry. 

Their  stay  was,  however,  but  short.  Having 
strengthened  the  garrison,  Joseph  resumed  his  flight; 
and  then  taking  the  main  body  of  his  army  with 
liim  into  France,  he  left  the  remainder  in  the  volley 
of  El  Bostan,  the  possession  of  which  was  desirable, 
both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the 
strong  positions  which  it  afforded.  Lord  Weihogton 
immediately  took  effective  measures  for  dislodgiog 
this  force;  the  enemy  were  forced  to  abandon  every 
successive  post  which  they  occupied,  and  at  length  to 
retire  into  France. 

The  French  sljllj  however,  reamed  the  fortresses 


of  St.  Sebastian's  and  Pamplona,  which  were  both 
well  garrisoned;  and  it  became  necessary  to  make 
preparatiouaforrcducingtbese,  their  last,  strong-holds. 
Lord  WeUington  determined  to  besiege  St.  Sebastian's, 
because  its  proximity  to  the  sea  would  allow  the 
means  of  attack  to  be  more  readily  obtained ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  invested  by  10,000  men  under  Sir 
Thomas  Graham.  Pamplona  was  closely  blockaded 
by  a  corps  of  Spaniards ;  and  intrenchments  were 
thrown  up  on  every  side  of  it,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  garrison,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  all  supplies. 

These  events  could  not  fail  deeply  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  Napoleon,  and  severely  to  wound  his  pride. 
He  saw  the  object  for  which  he  had  bo  long  con- 
tended, on  the  point  of  being  wrested  from  his 
grasp;  and  he  felt  that  the  most  powerful  efforts 
were  necessary,  even  to  protect  the  "  sacred  terri- 
tory*" itself  from  invasion.  His  measures  were 
taken  at  once^  and  they  were  regulated  according  to 
the  emergency.  Fresh  levies  were  directed  upon  the 
Pyrenees,  to  recruit  the  exhausted  ranks  of  hia 
broken  army;  and  that  the  general  might  he  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  quitted 
Spain  in  the  spring,  and  followed  Napoleon  to  Ger- 
many, was  hastily  sent  back  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, as  the  "  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor." 

This  appointment  restored,  in  a  certain  degree, 
the  confidence  of  the  French  army,  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  Marshal  Soult  stood  high.  The  marshal 
joined  bis  command  on  the  13th  of  July,  and 
began  his  preparations  with  energy  and  activity. 
The  army  was  re-organized,  its  several  corps  were 
again  provided  with  their  necessary  equipments, 
knd  great  exertions  were  used  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  A  proclanintion 
was  issued,  admitting  the  dispositions  and  arrange- 
ments of  tbe  British  general  to  have  been  prompt, 
skilful,  and  consecutive,  and  the  valour  and  steadi- 


•  nuonapaile  hid  boaitinclj  (inn  llii«  ni 
hat  (hat  conniry  alaae,  in  lUe  whole  conlii 
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ness  of  his  troops  to  have  heen  praiseworthy;  but 
assuring  the  French  soldiers  that  their  disasters  were 
owing  merely  to  the  errors  of  their  leaders^  and 
speaking  very  confidently  about  chasing  the  allies 
across  the  Ebro,  and  celebrating  Napoleon's  ap- 
proaching birth-day  in  Vittoria. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  difficulties  of  the  British 
general  were  not  slight.  ''  The  situation  of  Lord 
Wellington,"  says  the  author  of  Annals  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaigns,  **  to  whom  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  had  hitherto  been  little  else  than  one  con* 
tinned  march  of  triumph,  was  become  one  of  con- 
siderable hazard.  Having  to  cover  the  siege  of  two 
fortresses,  with  a  wide  interval  between,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  extending  his  Hue  in  a  dangerous 
degree.  The  positions  occupied  by  his  divisions  were 
indeed  strong;  yet,  by  the  impassable  nature  of  the 
country,  they  were  cut  off  from  all  direct  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  and  the  enemy  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  direct  the  whole  vdlume 
of  his  force  against  a  single  corps,  while  the  other 
divisions,  separated  by  almost  impenetrable  barriers, 
could  lend  no  assistance. 

The  distribution  of  the  allied  army  was  made  in 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  effect  the  various 
objects  of  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  cover- 
ing the  siege  of  St.  Selmstian*s,  and  the  blockade  of 
Pamplona,  and  opposing  the  efforts  which  the  enemy 
might  make  for  the  relief  of  these  fortresses. 

The  first  object  of  Marshal  Soult'was  to  relieve 
the  fortress  of  Pamplona,  which  possessed  fewer 
means  of  resistance  than  St.  Sebastian's.  With  this 
view  he  collected  a  large  body  of  troops  at  St.  Jean 
de  Pied- de- Port,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  July,  marched,  with  35,000  men,  against  General 
Byng's  post  at  Roncesvalles.  Sir  Lowry  Cole  moved 
up  to  his  support,  and  these  officers  maintained  their 
post  throughout  the  day ;  but  the  enemy  turned  it 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Sir  Lowry  deemed  it  necessary 
to  withdraw.  General  Drouet  led  13,000  men 
against  the  right  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill*s  position  in 
the  passes  of  Maya.  Two  videttes  had  been  stationed 
in  advance,  to  give  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach ; 
but  the  heat  of  the  day  had  overcome  them,  and 
they  had  fallen  asleep.  The  French  were  thus  enabled 
to  advance  unseen,  and  were  down  upon  the  piquet 
almost  before  an  alarm  could  be  given.  The  attack 
was  sustained  by  the  British  with  their  usual  steadi- 
ness; but  the  disparity  of  numbers  was  too  great  for 
the  contest  to  last  long,  and  they  were  compelled 
slowly  to  retire.  Reinforcements  were  brought  up, 
but  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  other  passes  pre- 
vented the  moving  up  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  at  once  to  repulse  the  enemy ;  the  fight  was 
unequal,  and  the  British  were  gradually  forced  back, 
till  about  six  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  joined 
by  the  brigade  of  Sir  Edward  Bftrncs;  the  lost 
ground  was  then  regained,  and  by  nine  o'clock,  the 
French  were  driven  from  the  pass. 

When  Soult  began  these  attacks  on  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  British  line,  the  Marquess  of  Welling- 
ton was  at  its  opposite  extremity,  near  St.  Sebastian's. 
The  news  reached  him,  that  the  enemy  were  in 
motion  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  he  adopted 
immediate  measures  for  concentrating  the  army 
towards  the  threatened  quarter,  still  providing  for  the 
siege  of  St.  Sebastian's  and  the  blockade  of  Pamplona. 
The  right  wing  was  already  in  full  retreat,  when  they 
received  an  order  from  the  Marquess  to  halt*  and 
as  they  were  taking  up  their  ground,  he  himself 
arrived,  and  in  person  directed  the  occupation  of  an 
advantageous  position,  completely  covering  Pamplona. 

Soult  had  now  penetrated  to  within  a  few  nules  of 


that  fortress;  aiid«  on  'the  morning  of  the  28th,  he 
commenced  strenuous  efforts  to  dislodge  the  allies. 
He  first  attacked  their  left;  but  his  troops  were  soon 
driven  back  with  immense  loss.  The  next  attempt 
was  made  against  the  centre.  A  strong  column 
marched  up  the  hill  on  which  it  was  posted,  and 
dislodgitig  a  Portuguese  battalion,  6btained  a  momen- 
tary success;  but.  General  Ross  advancing  with  the 
Fusileers,  the  enemy  were  speedily  driven  down 
again. 

The  battle  then  became  general  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  heights  occupied  by  the  fourth  division 
under  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  and  Soult  made  repeated 
attempts  to*  establish  himself  qu  the  line  of  the 
allies  J  but  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  The  con- 
test was  severe,  and  the  bravery  of  out  troops  was 
never  more  conspicuously  shown ;  and  "  the  gallant 
fourth  division,^'  $atd  Lord  Wellington  in  his  despatch, 
"  which  has  so  frequently  been  disting^shed  in  the 
army,  surpassed  their  former  conduct."  Every 
regiment  in  it  charged  with  the  bayonet;  and  some 
no  less  than  four  several  times.  Convinced  at  length 
of  the  hopelessness  of  his  exertions,  SouH  drew  off 
his  troops. 

On  the  following  day  both  armies  remained  quiet. 
But  Lord  Wellington's  arrangements  were,  in  the 
mean  while,  fully  completed ;  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had 
fallen  back,  and  a  communication  was  firmly  esta- 
blished between  his  corps  and  the  main  body  to  his 
right,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie's 
division.  "  This,"  says  Colonel  Jones,  "  was  a  death- 
blow to  Marshal  Soult's  system  of  manoeuvres,  and 
even  placed  him  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  should  he 
attempt  to  retire  without  a  further  effort;**  but  the 
Marshal  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  daunted,  and  he 
set  to  work  to  accomplish  his  object  by  a  different 
system.  The  position  which  he  occupied  was  one  by 
nature  extremely  strong,  and  little  liable  to  be  as- 
saulted if  moderately  guarded ;  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  march  the  bulk  of  his  troops  to  Join  General 
Drouet,  and  thus  endeavour  to  turn  the  British  left. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  his  troops  were  ob- 
served moving  in  great  numbers  towards  Drouet's 
position.  Loid  Wellington  instantly  perceived  the 
intent  of  this  manoeuvre,  and  determined  on  attack- 
ing the  formidable  position  in  his  front,  that  his 
right  wing  might  not  be  detained  inactive  by  an 
inferior  force.  His  arrangements  were  completely 
successful,  and  the  enemy  wits  compelled  to  abandon 
a  position  which  the  British  general  declared  to  be 
'*  one  of  the  strongest,  and  most  difficult  of  access, 
that  he  had  yet  seen  occupied  by  troops." 

In  the  mean  while,  reinforcements  had  been  sent 
to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  was  vigorously  attacked  in 
front,  while  a  large  body  of  troops  were  manoeuvring 
upon  his  flank,  and  endeavouring  to  turn  his  left 
Sir  Rowland  repulsed  every  attack,  and  maintained 
his  position  till  Drouet  was  absolutely  round  his 
flank,  when  he  leisurely  retired  to  a  more  favourable 
range  of  heights  close  in  rear,  and  bade  defiance  to 
the  enemy's  utmost  efforts  to  dislodge  him. 

In  the  night  the  French  withdrew  from  their  posi- 
ticm,  and  on  the  morrow  were  discovered  to  be  in 
frill  retreat.  A  pursuit  was  instantly  commenced  5 
several  smart  engagements  took  place,  and  many 
prisoners  were  captured.  On  the  Tst  of  August,  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  into  France;  and  the  alUes 
were  again  masters  of  the  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains, occupying  nearly  the  same  positions  as  before 
the  attack  of  the  25  th  of  July.  Such  was  the  ter- 
mination of  the  great  conflicts  which  are  called  the 
Battles  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  highly  creditable  it  was 
to  the  British  general  and  his  acmy. 
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TBB  NORTH  WIND,  THE  STJN,  AND  THB  TRAVBLLSR. 

A   FABLE. 

Tis  8aid  a  warm  dispute  begun 
Between  the  North  Wind  and  the  Bun  $ 
They  aigand  for  at  least  an  hour^ 
To  whom  belonged  the  greater  power. 
The  North  Wind,  rising  in  a  rage, 
ExoUimed,  "  O  Sun !  I  here  engage 
To  prove  to  every  one,  in  Bpito 
Of  all  your  beau^,  warmtl^  and  light. 
That  fame  to  me  ie  justly  due, 
Being  the  stronger  of  the  two  V* 

**  Boast  notr  replied  the  Orb  of  Day, 
"  But  show  your  strength  some  other  way; 
I  would  not  willingly  contend 
With  one  I  wish  to  think  my  friend; 
But  if  the  trial  must  begin, 
Decide  on  terms,  and  try  to  win." 

*<Well,"  said  the  North  Wind, « look  beneath, 
A  Traveller  plods  along  the  heath, 
A  doak  about  his  body  cast ; 
Now  ere  tliat  weary  waste  be  passed, 
Whiche'er  of  us,  (  I  do  not  joke,) 
Shall  from  yon  traveller  force  his  cloak, 
Then  let  that  pow*r  at  once  succeed 
As  conqueror;"-— said  the  Bun,  "  Agreed  V* 

Resting  his  chin  upon  a  cloud. 
The  North  Wind  raved  both  long  and  loud. 
Bringing  his  utmost  weight  to  bear 
Upon  the  unconscious  T^veller. 
Roar !  howl !  puff!  whistle !  went  the  blast. 
Too  roagh  and  violent  to  last: 
In  vain !  around  each  active  limb 
The  good  man*8  cloak  encompassed  him. 
Then  stealing  sly  along  the  ground. 
And  flying  upwards  with  a  bound. 
The  angry  blast,  in  rapid  course, 
By  sudden  sleight  and  dreadful  force. 
Loosened  the  clasp  that  bound  the  neck, 
Bat  there  received  a  final  check.— 
Our  friend  about  his  body  ohill. 
Folded  his  garment  closer  stilL 

With  swelling  cheeks  and  heated  brain, 
The  North  Wind  owned  his  labour  vain. 
Though  he  had  toiled  with  might  and 
Then,  hopeless  of  the  victory. 
He  beckoned  to  the  Sun  to  try. 

Peeping  from  his  pavilion  bln^ 
The  Bun  a  genial  radiance  threw. 
Dispersed  o*er  all  the  landscape  wide, 
His  mildness  breathed  on  every  sida. 
Delicious  contrast  to  the  sense. 
After  th'  unkind  wind's  violence: 
And  man  for  all  its  blessings  giv'n, 
IiOok*d  up  with  gratitude  to  heav*n* 

Our  Traveller,  among  the  rest. 
The  comfortable  change  confess'd. 
And  urged  by  exercise  before, 
Perceived  the  warmth  through  ev*ry  pore. 
Moved  by  the  Bun*s  delightful  touch, 
Said  he,  '*  I  find  my  drees  too  much; 
There,  Cloak,  I  do  not  want  you  now :" 
Then  hanging  it  upon  a  bough. 
He  sat  beneath  the  shade  to  trace 
The  settled  calm  in  nature's  facOi 

'Twas  then  the  Sun  serenely  smiled. 
And  thus  addressed  his  neighbour  wild; 
'*  I  pray  thee,  Boreas,  learn  from  hence;, 
The  baneful  fruits  of  violence, 
Which  with  yon  Traveller,  as  you  see, 
But  hardened  him,  and  we»ried  thee. 
Too  oft  the  harsh  repulsive  frown. 
Has  kept  the  seeds  of  virtue  down. 
While  kindness,  whose  divine  control 
Expands,  improves,  persuades  the  soul, 
May,  under  God,  th'  affections  win, 
And  bring  a  bleased  harvest  in."  M. 


rain,  1 
lin,  I 
main;  J 


Tmb  art  of  spieading  rumours  may  be  compared  to  the  art 
of  pin-making.  There  is  usually  some  truth,  which  I 
call  th«  wire ;  as  this  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  one  gives 
it  a  poCBh,  another  a  point,  others  make  and  put  on  the 
lieaa,  and  at  last  the  pin  is  completed  - — ^b^*  J*  Nswto2(. 


THE  YAK  OF  THIBET. 

The  following  account  of  a  valuable  animal,  very  little  known  in 
Europe,  u  taken  from  a  new  volume  of  the  Oriental  Annual, 
ably  edited  bv  the  Kev.  Hobart  Cauntrr.  The  engraving  is 
from  one  of  the  beautiful  plates,  after  Mr.  Daniells  drawings, 
with  which  tht  volume  is  illustrated. 

Before  we  quitted  Serinagur,  we  visited  the  Rsjah's 
stable,  in  which  was  a  beautiful  animal  of  the  bovine 
species,  called  a  yak»  It  is  the  domestic  bull  of 
Thibet.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  specimen  of 
this  creatore  now  exists  in  Enrope.  In  Thibet  it  is 
found  both  in  the  wild  and  tame  state,  though  chiefly 
in  the  latter.  As  the  wealth  of  the  Tartar  hordes 
consists  principally  in  their  cattle,  they  have  large 
herds.  These  are  their  most  valuable  property,  for 
they  live  almost  entirely  upon  the  milk.  They  sell 
the  hair  of  the  yak  to  great  advantage,  as  it  is  in 
much  request. 

This  animal  is  about  five  feet  high,  and  has  much 
the  fbrm  and  bulk  of  a  common  English  bull.  The 
chief  point  of  dissimilarity  between  the  yak  and 
every  other  animal  of  this  genus,  consists  in  its  sides 
being  covered  with  long  glossy  hair  which  extends 
overithe  whole  body,  except  the  head  and  legs,  and 
hangs  from  the  flanks  quite  down  to  the  hocks.  The 
head  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  the  English  bull,  and 
the  ears  are  smaller.  The  horns  are  of  greater  length, 
tapering  from  tlie  skull  to  the  extremities,  and  form- 
ing a  horizontal  arch;  they  gradually  incline  towards 
each  other  until  near  the  end,  when  they  make  a 
sudden  curve  upwards.  The  forehead  seems  to  pro- 
trude considerably,  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  a 
thick  tuft  of  curly  hair  which  traverses  it,  partly 
shading  the  eyes,  and  giving  rather  a  heavy  expres- 
sion to  the  animal's  features.  Tlie  eyes  are  large, 
though  not  bright,  and  project  boldly  from  the  sockets, 
without,  however,  conveying  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sion which  a  projecting  eye-ball  is  i^t  to  create  5  as 
the  hair  of  the  forehead  neutralizes  the  effect. 

The  yak  has  all  the  genuine  marks  of  high  breeding 
and  unmixed  blood.  The  nostrils  are  smsll  but  open, 
the  nose  is  also  small  and  delicately  shaped,  present- 
ing likewise  that  roundness  and  smoothness  of  surface 
so  common  to  animals  of  a  pure  breed.  The  neck 
is  short  but  arched  5  and,  as  in  the  Brahminee  bull, 
peculiar  to  Hindostan,  there  is  a  high  hump  between 
the  shoulders :  this  is  coated  with  a  profusion  of  short 
curly  hair,  extremely  soft,  and  of  a  texture  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  covers  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  This  soft  fur,  for  such  it  really  is,  overspreads 
the  shoulders,  and  continues,  though  in  less  profusion, 
along  the  back,  extending  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 
which  is  composed  of  an  immense  tuft  of  long  bright 
hair,  that  almost  sweeps  the  ground,  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  elegance  of  this  singularly  beautiful  animal.  It 
is  far  more  copious  than  the  tail  of  the  largest  English 
cart-horse  -,  not  so  long,  indeed,  but  much  thicker, 
while  the  hair  is  finer  and  more  glossy,  entirely 
enveloping  the  tail,  and  is  as  great  an  ornament  to 
this  fine  creature,  as  a  luxtiriant  head  of  habr  to  a 
handsome  woman.  In  some  of  these  bulls  it  is 
perfectly  white,  every  other  part  of  the  animal  being 
quite  black,  except  the  soft  fur  which  covers  the 
shoulders,  hump,  and  spine.  This  order  is  frequently 
reversed,  though  occasionally,  the  colours  vary  con- 
siderably; but  black  with  white,  as  seen  in  the 
accompanying  engraving,  is  the  most  prevailing  order, 
and  I  think  ^e  most  striking. 

The  legs  of  the  yak  are  very  short,  while  the  oody 
appears  disproportionably  large,  from  the  profusion 
of  hair  with  which  it  is  overpread.  On  some  of  these 
animals,  this  is  so  long  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground 
which  gives  an  ungainly  appearance  to  the  creature's 
I  movements,  as,  when  walking  slowly^  it  exhibits  the 
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g  motion  of  a  largo  reptile.  The  soft  fur  upon 
the  'hump  and  shoulderB  is  raannfactured  by  the 
natives  of  Thibet,  into  ■  fine  bat  strong  cloth,  and  if 
submitted  to  the  test  of  European  skill,  might  no 
doubt  be  made  to  produce  a  very  superior  fabric. 
This  animal  is  not  generally  fierce,  but  if  intruded 
upon  by  strangers,  it  sometimes  manifests  very  for- 
midable symptoms  of  impatience.  It  has  generally 
■  sullen  appearance,  though  that,  I  think,  is  greatly 
caused  by  the  projecting  forehead,  which  tends  to  give 
a  stem  aspect  to  the  countenance.  It,  however, 
certainly  expresses  no  signs  of  gratification  when 
approached  by  those  with  whom  it  is  most  familiar, 
dJscoTeriog  none  of  those  indications  of  pleasure  so 
generally  evinced  by  other  animals  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. When  excited  it  is  not  easily  appeased, 
and  is  exceedingly  tenacious  of  injury,  always  show- 
ing great  fierceness  whenever  any  one  approaches 
who  has  chanced  to  provoke  it.  The  cow  is  called 
dhe,  of  which  the  wandering  Tartars  have  large  num- 
bers. These  Tartars,  like  the  modem  Bedouins,  and 
those  nomadic  races  of  more  primitive  times  which 
nearly  overspread  the  East,  dwell  chiefly  under  tents 
in  the  hills  or  in  the  deserts,  wander  from  place  t*) 
^Bce,  and  have  no  means  of  subsistence  but  those 
supplied  by  their  flocks  and  herds. 

The  yak,  which  they  pasture  upon  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  and  in  the  deep  glens  of  Thibet,  affords 
'  them  at  once  warm  clothing  and  wholesome  food. 
They  use  it  also  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  it  answers 
'  the  purpose  of  the  horse  in  transporting  them  over 
those  bleak  and  ru^ed  mountains  among  which  they 
dwell,  as  it  is  very  strong  and  sure-footed.  It  scarcely 
'  ever  falls,  and  when  this  does  happen  on  steep  decli- 
'  vities,  where  it  is  so  generally  employed,  the  accident 
-is  almost  invariably  fatal.  Instances  of  such  casual- 
ties, however,  are  rare. 

The  herdsmen  commonly  convert  the  hides  into,  a 
:  loose  outer  garment  that  covers  the  whole  of  their 
bodies,  hanging  down  to  the  knees,,  and  it  proves  a 
■ufiicient  protection  against  the  lowest  temperature  of 
the  cold  and  desolate  region  which  they  inhabit.    It 


furnishes  at  once  a  cloak  by  day  and  a  bed  by  a^ht. 
The  long  hair,  when  carefully  taken  from  the  skin,  is 
skilfully  manufactured  into  a  sort  of  tent-cloth,  which 
is  remarkably  strong,  and  quite  impervious  to  the  wet. 
They  convert  the  same  material  into  ropes,  which 
are  much  stronger  than  those  composed  of  hemp, 
and  resist  more  snccesafHilly  the  influence  of  climate 
and  of  friction.  The  yak's  tail  is  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  (he  costume  of  an  eastern  court ;  it  is 
used  throughout  India,  and  when  not  to  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  qoantitiea  to  answer  the  demand,  is  very 
successfully  imitated  by  those  cunning  artificers,  who 
are  equalled  only  by  the  Chinese  in  these  and  similar 
deceptions.  The  tails  are  converted  into  chowries, 
a  sort  of  whisk  employed  to  keep  off  the  flies  and 
musquitoes  from  the  heads  of  those  who  can  afford 
such  a  luxury.  The  dhe,  or  cow  of  the  yak,  yields 
a  lai^  qnantity  of  milk,  and  this  is  so  rich  as  to 
produce  better  butter  than  that  of  an^  other  of  the 
bovine  species  in  Asia. 

We  were  much  gratified  at  having  ibe  opportunity 
of  beholding  so  fine  a  creature  of  its  kind,  as  this 
animal  is  seldom  seen  below  the  mountains  of  Thibet ; 
no  one,  I  believe,  having  yet  thought  it  worth  while 
to  introduce  the  breed  into  Bengal,  and  moat  pro- 
bably the  experiment  would  tail  if  attempted. 

Serinagor,  situated  in  the  snowy  regions  of  Thibet, 
where  this  animal  was  seen,  is  described  as  a  place 
looking  Uke  a  white  drapery  hanging  from  the  skies 
over  the  blue  tops  of  the  distant  mountains.  It 
seemed  perfectly  detached  from  the  hills,  above  which 
it  rose  to  an  elevation  that  appeared  to  blend  it  with 
the  heavens,  whilst  ite  surface  of  unsullied  whiteness, 
catehing  the  rays  of  the  sun,  reached  the  eye  through 
the  distance,  softened  into  a  purity  of  effect  thai 
carried  the  imagination  to  a  world  unknown  to  man, 
of  whi<:h  it  seemed  to  form  a  part. 

The  inhabitante  appear  to  be  a  mixed  race,  exhibit- 
ing in  their  features,  the  blended  lineaments  of  high- 
lander,  lowlander,  Patau,  Tartar,  Chinese,  and  Hindoo ; 
and  often  showing  the  especial  pecuharities  of  those 
several  races.     They  are  a  mild  and  inoffensive  people. 
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THE  WILD  PALM-TREE. 

•    * 

"Mid  roeki,  tnd  BaiuU,  and  barrenneM, 

How  beautiful  to  sm' 
Tho  wild  Palm  in  its  d«Mrt  dre«— 

The  solitary  tree ! 

Alone,  amid  the  silent  wild, 

It  rears  its  spreading  crest ; 
The  boundless  deiert's  favoured  chud. 

In  constant  verdure  drest. 

Ad  emblem  of  that  faith  that  cheen 

The  pilgrim  on  his  road. 
Through  fife's  dark  vale  of  care  and  ttaif , 

Beneath  his  earthly  load. 

For,  like  that  faith  alone  it  stands, 
A  bright  Oasb  in  the  sands, 
With  hand-like  leaves  aninst  the  sky. 
Pointing  to  Immortality  I 

On  Account  of  its  great  use  to  matkkind^  the  fionily 
of  the  Palms  stands  in  the  first  rank  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  ought,  more 
than  most  others,  to  excite  ihe  interest  of  natural- 
ists; but,  unfortunately,  it  is  one  of  those  which 
have  been  least  noticed  by  travellers.  Whether 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  different  species  at  the 
same  time  in  blossom,  and  bearing  fruit,  is  the  cause 
of  this  want  of  information,  or  whether  it  arises  from 
the  great  height  of  the  Palms  preventing  their  easy 
examination,  still  the  result  is,  that,  in  most  collec- 
tions, the  fruit  is  preserved  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  blossom,  or  the  flowers  without  the  fruit. 

The  Palms  are  peculiar  to  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  globe,  and  the  name  Pahna  has  been  given  to  these 
productions  of  the  vegetable  world,  from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  their  broad  leaves  to  the  human 
hand,  palma  being  the  Latin  word  for  a  hand.  On 
the  same  account,  the  Date,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  Pakn,  is  called  dactylua,  a  finger,  not  so 
much  from  its  form,  as  from  the  mode  in  which  it 
mws  in  clusters,  spreading  out  like  the  fingers  of' 
the  hand. 

These  trees  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tropical  regions;  the  fruit  and  sap 
providing  them  with  food,  the  fibrous  part  of  their 
structure  with  clothing,  and  the  leaves  forming 
the  greatest  part  of  their  slightly-constructed  huts. 
After  enumerating  some  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied,  a  French  naturalist  says,  "  besides  these  prin- 
cipal advantages,  they  bestow  many  secondary  bene- 
fits, which  deserve  notice ;  the  leaves  of  some  kinds 
are  formed  into  fans,  parasols,  and  hats;  others  again 
are  written  on,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  write  on 
paper,  with  a  metal  style;  artificial  flowers  are  formed 
out  of  the  pith  of  some ;  the  light  and  supple  rattan- 
cane  is  the  slender  shoot  of  another  species,  and 
solid  and  useful  goblets  are  made  from  the  shell  of 
the  cocoa-nut»  wlSch  the  moat  refined  luxury  does 
not  despise." 

The  Palm  is  a  most  graceftd  plantii  and,  in  the  figu- 
rative language  of  Scripture  its  name  is  frequently 
employed  to  express  beauty  and  elegance.  The  growth 
of  the  Palm  is  extremely  singular;  for,  although  some 
q)eoie8  attain  the  height  of  the  largest  forest-trees, 
their  struolure  differs  materially  from  that  of  a  tree, 
properly  so  catted.  The  leaves  of  the  young  plant 
arise  immediately  flNmi  the  surfeoe  of  the  groundj 
and  it  is  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
that  there  is  any  appearance  of  stemj  and  this  stem, 
when  once  formed,  never  increases  in  sixe«  the  growth 
#f  the  plant  being  always  upward^  lo  that  the  etem 
itself  Is  formed  by  the  former  growth  of  the  green 
portions  of  the  Palm*;  and  as  we  can  judge  the  age 
«f  a  tree  by  the  circles  visible  in  a  secSon  of  its 
trunk,  so  the  number  of  years  a  Palm  has  existed,  is 
known  by  tha  scari  lefk  by  the  flJlingoff  of*its  annual 
«We  of  leavet. 


The  engraving  represents  a  wild  Fslm-tree»  near 
Mount  Sinai,  and  is  copied  from  Laborde*a  splendid 
work  on  Arabia  Petnea :  speaking  of  this  interesting 
object,  he  says^  '*  What  appeared  4o  me  most  worthy 
of  notice  was  a  Palm-tree  in  its  natural  state,  which 
we  found  above  Ouadi  Seleh.  The  P&bn-tree  is 
always  represented  with  Its  summit  pointed^  its  leaves 
bent  back  and  spreading  over  its  head,  from  whence 
gracefully  hang  dlites  as  bright  as  ewal;  and  we 
never  imagine  that  all  this  elegaaee  is  produced  by 
art,  and  that  nature^  less  refined,  has  only  attended 
to  its  preservation.  Before  us  we  saw  the  Palm-tree 
as  it  had  grown  for  many  a  year,  forming  a  rampart 
of  its  perishing  leaves,  and  again  coming  to  life,  as  it 
were,  in  the  midst  of  its  wnck.  Ne|^cted  by  the 
Arab  of  the  desert,  who  considers  ifl  attempts  at 
cultivation  beneath  his  dignity,  the  Palm-tree,  at 
times,  forms  impenetrable  forests;  more  frequently, 
however,  it  is  found  isolated  near  a  fountain,  as  we 
see  in  the  engraving.  It  jwesents  itself  to  the  thirsty 
traveller  like  a  fiddly  lighthouse,  pointing  out  to 
him  the  spot  where  water  is  to  be  found  to  quench 
his  thirst,  and  a  charitable  shade  in  which  to  repose." 


UON  HUNT  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

At  ^nUavicendo  I  was  highly  entertained  in  hunting 
a  Poyt,  or  Chilian  Lion.  On  our  arrival,  the  people 
were  prqwring  to  destroy  this  enemy  to  their  cattle : 
several  dogp  were  collected  from  the  neighbouring 
farms,  and  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  surround* 
ing  country  were  in  hopes  of  taking  him  alive  with 
their  lassoii,  and  of  afterwards  baiting  him  in  the 
village  for  the  diversion  of  the  ladies;  whilst  others 
were  deairoua  d  sigoaliatog  the  prowess  of  their 
favourite  doga.  All  of  them  were  determined  to  kill 
this  ravenoua  hmte^  wUeh  had  caused  much  damage, 
particularly  amo^g  their  hones. 

At  four  o'dock  ive  left  the  vQlage,  more  than 
twenty  in  number,  eadi  leading  a  dog,  and  having  a 
chosen  lasso  on  his  arm,  ready  to  throw  at  a  moment's 
warning.  About  a  mile  from  the  village  we  separated, 
by  dilferent  by-roads,  into  five  or  six  parties,  the 
men  taking  the  dogs  on  their  hones,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  scent  being  discovered  by  the  lion. 
AU  noise  was  avoided;  even  ^e  smoUng  of  cigars 
was  dispensed  with,  lest  the  smeU  should  alarm  their 
prey,  and  they  should  lose  their  sport  The  party 
which  I  joined  consisted  of  five  incUviduals.  After 
riding  about  four  miles,  we  arrived  at  a  small  rivulet, 
where  a  young  colt  was  tied  to  a  tree,  having  been 
taken  there  for  that  purpose.  We  then  retired  about 
three  hundred  yards,  and  the  colt  being  alone  began 
to  neigh,  whidi  had  the  desured  effect;  for  before 
sunset,  one  of  our  party,  placed  in  advance,  let  go 
his  dog  and  whistled,  at  which  signal  three  other 
dogs  were  loosed,  and  ran  towards  the  place  where 
the  colt  had  been  left.  We  immediately  followed, 
and  soon  found  the  lion  with  his  back  against  a  tree, 
defending  himself  aeainst  his  adversaries. 

'  On  our  appearance  he  seemed  inclined  to  make  a 
start*  and  attempt  an  escape.  The  lassos  were  imme- 
diately in  motion,  when  four  more  dogs  came  up, 
and  shortly  afterwards  their  masters,  who,  hearing 
the  noise,  had  ridden  to  the  spot  as  fast  as  the  woods 
would  permit  them.  The  poor  brute  seemed  now  to 
fear  the  increase  of  lus  enemies.  However,  he 
midntained  his  post,  end  killed  three  or  four  d<^s, 
at  which  the  owner  of  one  of  them  became  so  en- 
raged, that  he  threw  his  lasso  round  the  neck  of  the 
lion,  when  the  dogs,  supposing  the  onset  more  secure, 
sprana  on  him,  and  he  wa9  «oon  ovevpovered,  b^t  so 
i  dreacUully  wounded  and  torn,  that  it  became 
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sary  to  put  an  end  to  his  Ufe.  The  length  of  this 
knimal,  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail^  was 
five  feet  four  mches^  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
foot  to  the  tc^  of  the  shoulder,  thirty-one  inches. 
Its  head  was  round,  and  much  like  that  of  a  cat^ 
the  upper  lip  bdng  entire,  and  supphed  with  whiskers ; 
the  nose  flat,  the  eyes  liurge,  of  fi  brownish  hue^  but 
very  much  suffused  with  blood ;  the  ears  short  and 
pointed.  It  had  no  mane,  llie  neck,  back,  and 
sides  were  of  a  dusky  ash  colour,  with  some  yellow- 
ish spots  j  the  belly  of  a  dirty  white ;  the  hair  on 
his  buttodu  long  and  shaggy.  Each  jaw  was  armed 
with  four  cutting,  four  canine,  and  sixteen  grinding 
teeth )  each  of  its  fore-paws  and  hind-feet  with  five 
toes,  and  very  strong  talons. 

Four  lassos,  attached  to  the  girths  of  the  saddles 
of  two  horses,  were  fastened  to  the  lion,  which  was 
thus  dragged  to  the  village,  where  we  arrived  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  were  received  by  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  with  shouting  and  rejoicings  The  re- 
mainder of  the  night  jwas^  spent  in  dancing  and 
carousing. 

The  people  informed  me  that  the  favourite  food  of  4 
the  lion  is  horse-flesh ;  that  watching  a  good  oppor- 
tuaity  it  jumps  upon  the  back  of  its  prey,  which  it 
worries,  tearing  the  flesh  with  one  paw,  whilst  it 
secures  its  hold  with  the  other)  after  sucking  the 
blood  it  drags  the  carcase  to  some  hiding-place, 
covers  it  with  leaves,  and  returns  when  hungry  to 
devour  it.  If  it  enter  a  place  where  homed  cattle 
are  kept,  the  bulls  and  cows  immediately  form  a 
circle,  and  place  the  calves  and  yoxmg  cattle  in  the 
centre  5  they  then  face  their  enemy  boldly,  and  not 
unfrequently  oblige  him  to  retreat,  on  which  the  bulls 
follow  him  and  often  gore  him  to  death.  It  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  more  from  fear  than  choice 
that  he  is  attached  to  the  flesh  of  horses.  The 
animal  was  never  known  to  attack  a  man  3  so  timid 
is  he  of  the  human  race,  that  he  runs  away  at  the 
apearance  of  a  child,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  abundance  of  cattle  supplsdng 
him  so  easily  with  food^  that  he  is  seldom  in  want  of 
flesh. 

[Stxv^nioii's  Itmdene9  in  Scuth  Ammica*1 


Thb' cheerfulness  of  heart  which  springs  up  in  us,  from 
the  survey  of  Nature*8  works,  is  an  admirable  preparation 
for  gratitude.  The  mind  has  gone  a  great  way  towards 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  that  is  filled  with  such  secret 
gladness.  A  ^teful  reflection  on  the  supreme  Cause,' 
who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it  in  the  soul,  and  gives  it  its 
proper  value.  Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  mind, 
consecrates  every  field  and  wood,  turns  an  ordinary  walk 
into  a  morning  or  evening  sacrifice,  and  will  improve  those 
transient  gleams  df  joy  which  naturally  brighten  up  and 
refresh  the  soul  on  such  occasions,  Into  an  inviolable  and 
perpetual  state  of  bliss  and  happiness^'^ADDisoir* 


In  the  wildest  anarchy  of  man  9  insurgent  appetites  and  sins, 
there  is  still  a  reclaimin|^  voice ;  a  voice  which,  even  when 
in  practice  disregarded,  it  is  impossible  not  to  own ;  and  to 
which,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  refuse  our  obedience, 
we  find  that  we  cannot  refuse  the  homage  of  what  our- 
selves do  feel  and  acknowledge  to  be  ^e  best,  the  highest 
principles  of  our  nature. — Chalmxrs. 


OiYii  reason  why  God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several 
degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ 
and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together,  in  almost  aU  that 
our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with,  is,  that  we,  fi*id- 
in^  imperfection,  dissatisfoction,  and  want  of  complete  hap- 
piness in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can 
afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him 
with  whom  **  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right 
hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore.'*- ^Lockk. 


GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Abchitbcture  has  been  divided  into  Civil,  Military, 
and  NavaU  Civil  architecture,  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak,  refers  to  the  building  of  churches, 
palaces,  private  houses,  &c.,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  style  may  be  said  to  be  four,  namely,  Egyptian, 
Chinese,  Grecian,  and  Gothic,  On  referring  to  the 
more  permanent  buildings  in  these  different  styles, 
we  shall  find  the  peculiarities  of  each  can  be  easily- 
traced  to  the  more  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  origin^ 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  to  which  they  respectively 
belong. 

The  Egyptian  style  is  massive,  and  the  buildings 
are  frequently  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  thus 
following  the  practice  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in 
caverns  cut  out  of  the  sides  of  rocks  and  hills,  be- 
fore the  art  of  building  habitations  was  practised. 
The  Chinese  formed  their  lighter  dwellings  after  the 
fioshion  of  the  original  Tartar  tent,  with  awnings  and 
verandahs.  Tltie  Gredan  orders  of  architecture  are 
referrible  to  buildings  of  wood,  and  the  Grothic  to 
bowers  formed  by  the  bending  over  and  entwining 
together  of  the  upper  branches  of  trees. 

In  the  present  paper  we  shall  confine  omrselves  to 
the  Grecian  style,  which  was  also  addpted  by  the 
Romans.  « 

The  buildings  of  these  ancient  nations  are  distin- 
guished by  five  varieties  of  columns,  and  as  many 
different  modes  of  arranging  the  mouldings,  and 
other  ornaments  with  which  they  are  decorated. 
These  various  methods  of  decoration  have  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Five  Orders  of  Architecture,  and,  in 
well-designed  buildings,  the  ornaments  and  mould- 
ings belonging  to  one  order  are  never  found  con- 
founded with  the  columns  of  another. 

The  Greeks  seem  to  have  derived  their  ideas  of 
architecture  from  the  Egyptians,  and  some  of  theii 
earher  buildings  partook  of  much  of  the  Egyptian 
character ;  but  as  the  climate  of  Greece  was  subject  to 
frequent  rains,  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the  whole 
structure  on  an  artificial  platform,  and  to  cover  it 
with  an  inclined  roof,  with  projecting  eaves.  The 
different  materials,  also,  of  which  the  buildings  were 
constructed,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  produced  a 
great  difference  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
various  parts.  The  edifices  of  the  Egyptians  being 
chiefly  formed  of  immense  blocks  of  granite,  the 
heaviest  kind  of  stone ;  the  supports  of  the  super- 
structure were  necessarily  massive  in  proportion  :  the 
mysterious  character,  also,  of  their  idolatry,  was 
assisted  by  the  dismal  grandeur  of  their  stupendous 
temples.  The  stone,  of  which  the  Grecian  temples 
are  constructed,  is  of  a  much  lighter  description, 
and  many  parts  of  their  buildings  show,  that  before 
they  had  learnt  the  method  of  working  in  marble, 
the  material  usually  employed  was  wood  -,  so  that, 
partly  following  the  design  of  their  original  wooden 
buildings,  and  partly  importing  the  style  of  the 
Egyptians,  a  structure,  partaking  of  the  character  of 
the  architecture  of  both  nations,  was  the  consequence. 

In  noticing  the  progress  of  the  art,  we  find  the 
plain  and  sturdy  Doric  column  succeeded  by  the 
more  graceful  and ,  ornamented  Ionic,  and  that, 
again,  by  the  richly  decorated  Corinthian  and  the 
Composite  order  of  the  Romans. 

The  principal  feature  in  an  order  of  architecture 
is  the  perpendicular  support,  o|*  column.  The  bottom 
of  this  column  rests  upon  a  square  plinth,  sometimes 
ornamented  with  mouldings  ;  this  is  called  the  base; 
the  top  of  the  column  is  also  covered  in  the  same 
manner,  and  this  ornament  is  the  capital;  the 
body  of  the  column  is  named  the  ahaft.  That  part 
of  the  building  which  rests  ou  the  column  is  the 
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tiUtiUiurt,  end  is  divided  into  three  porta,  fhe 
architrave,  the  friete,  and  the  eornict.  "  The  orcAt- 
fravt  Gonnats  of  a  lintel  lud  along  the  tops  of  the 
colnnns ;  the  Jriete  is  above  this,  and  represents 
the  ends  of  the  cross-beama  of  a  wooden  building, 
resting  upon  the  former,  and  having  the  ^aces  be- 
tween filled  up,  having  also  a  moulding  fixed,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  horizontal  joint,  and  divide  it  from  the 
architrave.  The  upper  member,  or  cornice,  re- 
sembles the  projecting  eaves  of  a  Greek  house, 
showing  the  ends  of  the  rafters." 

The  mouldings  with  which  a  bm.ding  ia  oma- 
inented  have  obtained  various  names,  according  to 
thek  forma  J  wo  subjoin  a  few,  to  illustrato  the 
Bubjectrt' 


ThlTaniiBiBHd. 


TU  OiNk  Oiebh ;  *>'Lni  erau^ ; 


J  The  most  ancient  of  the 
three  orders  is  the  Doric. 
The  column  of  this  or- 
der was  generally  formed, 
!  when  employed  by  the 
Greeks,  witjiout  a  base, 
resting  directly  on  the  flat 
surface  of  the  platform, 
and  it  was  usually  fluted 
with  twenty  very  shallow 
flutings.  It  is  the  strongest 
TD  ^ou*  jjj  proportion  of  any  of  the 

oQier'orders/  ita  height  bemg  about  six  times  the 
diameter  of  ths  base,    •  ' 

'  The  loKic  order  is  much 
more  graceful  than  t^e  last, 
and  the  ornament  of  the 
capital  more  elaborate.     It 
has  been  fancifully  said,  that 
\  the  intention  of  the  archt- 
!'  tect,   in  the  proportion  of 
these  two  orders,    was  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  male 
and  female  form,  the  sturdy 
unomamented  Doric  having 
a  masculine  character,  and 
the  more  slender  Ionic  a  fe- 
n«  mm  minine,  and  the  volvloi,  the 

epiral  ornaments  of  the  ca- 
pital/ Were  said  to   have    been    su^ested  by  the 
appearance  of  the  curls  on  each  side  of  a  lady's  head. 
The'  COBINTBIAN  column  is  still  slenderer  and 
more  decorated  than  either 
of    the    farmer,    and    the 
beautiful  capital  with  which  it 
p  is  decorated,  adds  materially 
to  its   elegant  appearance. 
The  origin  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  has  been  attributed 
to  accident,     A  basket,  it  is 
<  said,  was    placed    on    the 

ground  covered  with  a  tile, 
to  protect  its  contents  from 
)  insects,  and  being,  from  some 

cause  or  other,  forgotten,  a 
plant  of  the  Acanthus  kind, 
vp.Mami^  on    ^hich    it    bad    been 


placed,  shot  up  its  leaves  and  covered  its  outer 
surface,  in  the  manner  rq>ieeeated  in  the  engraving, 
while    at   the   same 
time,  the  tile,  oppos- 
ing the  free  growth 
of  the  longer  leaves, 
forced  them  to  curl 
round,  so  as  to  hear 
some  resemblance  to 
the  volutes   at    the 
angles  of  the  ct^ital. 
This  appearance,  it  ' 
is  said,  was  noticed 
by  a  sculptor  of  the 

name  of  Callimachns,  who,  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  group,  immediately  imagined  the  Corinthian 
capital. 

The  Tuscan  colamn  was  _^ 

invented  by  the  Romans, 
and  was  formed  upon  tha 
model  of  the  ancient  Doric,  c 
with  such  alterations  as  | 
suggested  themselves  to  the 
architects  of  those  days. 
The  chief  of  these  consisted 
in  the  alteration  of  the  pro- 
portions  of   the   shaft,  by 

making  it  of    a  slenderer     "■  ""*"■ 

form,  and  by  constantly  forming  it  vrith  a  base. 

The  CoHPosiTK  order  is  the  most  ornamented 
of  the  whole  five,  and  was  designed  &om  various 
ports  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic.  It  is  employed  in 
many  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of  the  Roman 
capital.        _  ■         _      _ 


^tt 


Thx  warmth  and  protaotkm  which  birds  reoeive  from  their 

EEirent,  is  beuitiMly  illuittative  of  tha  security  afforded 
y  a  BuperiDlendinK  Providence,  to  those  who  apply  to  him 
for  help:  "Ho  shall  cover  thee  with  hit  feathers,  and 
under  his  wings  shall  thou  trusl."  To  my  fbelines  there 
is  not  in  the  whole  Bible  a  mora  elegant  or  delightful 
metaphor  than  this,  or  one  which  the  human  mind,  espe- 
cially when  in  a  itate  of  nf&lction  and  distreES,  may  dwell 
upon  with  crealer  comfort  and  satisfection.  When  I  hnve 
seen  a  bird  of  prey  hovering  over  some  nevly-hatched 
chickens,  and  perceived  them  run  for  shelter  under  the 
wingB  of  their  parent,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  that  in  the 
hour  of  danger  and  temptation  I  may  fly,  by  prayer,  to  my 
heavenly  Father  for  refuge  and  protection.  Those  who 
have  made  tlie  works  of  creation  llioir  study,  will  have  bad 
many  opporlunities  of  appreciating  the  truth  of  the  remarks 
I  hove  ventured  from  time  to  time  to  make,  respecting  the 
icEsons  of  instruction  which  may  bo  derived  from  the 
delightful  contemplation  of  Ihe  various  ohjecta  with  which 
we  are  perpetually  surrounded. — Jssss's  Oleaaings, 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  Xni.    Watxr  in  its  solid  statb. 

A  winter,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  offers 
natural  scenes  of  great  interest  and  beauty.    The 
sky  is  pure  and  clear :   a  bright  sun  lights  up  the 
prospect :  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  of  dazzling* 
whiteness :  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  hidden  be- 
neath a  barrier  of  solid  ice.    The  whole  face  of  the 
country  presents  a  surface,  over  which  the  traveller 
may  glide  with  rapidity,  ease,  and  security,  defended 
from  the  cold,  and  seated  in  a  commodious  sledge : 
80  that  ¥rinter,  instead  of  being  there  a  period  of 
"  home-bom  happiness,"  is  selected,  by  the  natives 
of  Russia  and  Siberia,  as  the  time  to  undertake 
journeys  on  tracts  which  are  nearly  impassable  in  the 
summer-months.    If  the  traveller  passes  through  a 
forest,  he  perceives  every  bough  and  sprig  to  be 
wrapped  in  a  glassy  case,  caused  by  the  congelation 
of  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.     A  thousand  vivid 
colours  are  reflected  from  every  twig;  and,  if  a  breeze 
springs  np,  the  icy  crystals  are  detached,  and  fall  with 
a  tinkling  sound  upon  the  solid  surface  of  the  harden- 
ed snow.     In  the  cities,  rich  equipages  glide  along 
without  noise.    The  horses  are  decorated  with  plumes 
of  feathers;  and  ladies,  wrapped  in  furs,  and  attended 
by  a  numerous  escort,  are  swept  rapidly  along,  in 
cars  made  in  imitation  of  swans,  or  in  other  fanciful 
shapes.   Artificial  hiUs  are  formed  of  ice,  down  which 
those  who  are  sufficiently  adventurous  are  hurried 
with  a  foree  which  carries  them  up  an  opposite  ascent 
of  the  same  kind.    And,  it  is  said,  that  even  a  palace 
has  been  constructed,  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
many  hundred  persons^  of  no  other  materials  than 
ice  and  snow. 

All  these  remarkable  phenomena  are  caused  by  a 
difference  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  If  that  temperature  continues  for  a  considerable 
time  below  the  freezing  point,  all  the  water  which  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  becomes  solid,  and 
takes  some  of  the  different  forms  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, as  ice,  snow,  hail,  hoar*frost,  or  congealed 
vapour.  This  scene,  however,  is  as  fugitive,  as  it  is 
remarkable  and  beautiful.  As  soon  as  a  thaw  sets 
in,  a  very  few  hours  are  sufficient  to  break  the  charm, 
to  destroy  all  this  variety,  and  to  reduce  the  water  to 
its  more  usual  form. 

Facts  of  this  nature,  which,  however  well  known, 
are  often  overlooked,  show  us,  practically,  with  how 
g;rcat  accuracy  the  Providence  of  God  has  arranged 
all  the  parts  of  the]  natural  world.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  all  the  processes  of  vegetation  and  of 
animal  life,  that  water  should  usually  be  found  in  a 
fluid  state ;  yet  the  ipean  temperature  of  the  earth, 
in  order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  must  have  been 
fixed  Within  certain  limits,  which  are  very  narrow, 
compared  even  with  the  heat  or  cold  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  And  yet,  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
^where  the  water  is  sometimes  frozen  for  many  weeks 
or  months  together,  the  temporary  change  is  often  a 
convenience.  The  surface  of  the  snow  forms  a  natural 
rail-road  for  the  Laplander,  the  Russian,  and  the  Cana- 
dian :  the  Esquimaux,  during  his  long  winter,  forms 
bis  hut  of  snow,  and  glazes  the  window  of  it  with  ice. 
We  have  already  noticed,  that  heat  and  tee  together 
may  be  said  to  form  water,  and  hence  we  might  ex- 
pect that — ^however  contnury  to  our  prejudices — ^the 
freezing  of  water  should  produce  an  increase  of  sen- 
sible heat,  in  the  bodies  near  that  which  is  so  frozen, 
since  the  act  of  freezing  separates  the  heat  which  was 
unobserved,  or  latent,  in  the  water.  Experiment 
9hows  that  this  is  actually  the  case ;  if  a  very  delicate 


thermometer  is  suspended  above  the  surface  of  freez- 
ing water,  it  is  found  to  indicate  a  current  of  air, 
rising  from  the  water,  of  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  air.  It  is  proved,  by  other 
means,  that  a  pound  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
32^,  or  at  the  freezing-point,  gives  out  140^  of  heat 
in  being  converted  into  ice.  This  effect  is  often  made 
very  sensible,  by  a  rise  of  the  temperatiure,  when  a 
sudden  fall  of  snow  comes  on,  in  a  hard  frost.  The 
snow  is  commonly  said  to  bring  down  the  cold.  The 
real  cause  is  the  heat  given  out  by  the  vapour  of  water 
suddenly  frozen. 

Now  consider  what  effects  follow  from  this  fact  in 
the  great  laboratory  of  nature.  Bodies  already  solid, 
when  exposed  to  cold,  grow  continually  colder  and 
colder,  partiug  with  their  heat  at  different  rates,  ac- 
cording to  their  powers  of  conducting  or  radiating 
heat.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  a  change 
of  form  from  fluid  to  solid  takes  place,  there  is  a  sud- 
den interruption  in  this  uniformity  of  sensible  cooling. 
After  the  surface  of  water  is  cooled  down  to  the 
freezing-point,  giving  out  its  heat  all  the  time  as  it 
^ws  colder,  it  continues  to  give  out  heat  during  the 
time  of  freezing  without  growing  sensibly  colder  in  the 
least,  and  thereby  retards  the  influence  of  the  cold 
upon  surrounding  objects.  Thus  the  freezing  of  vast 
l^es  in  North  Jbnerica,  and  of  the  Polar  seas,  is  an 
operation  which,  to  a  certain,  and  probably  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  diminishes  the  intensity  of  cold 
which  would  otherwise  be  felt. 

It  is  true,  ihat,  when  a  thaw  takes  place,  the  opera- 
tion is  reversed,  and  the  heat  necessary  to  liquefy  the 
ice  is  taken  from  surrounding  objects,  occasioning 
them  to  be  cooled.  Every  one  knows  the  uncom- 
fortable sensations  of  a  cold  thaw,  which  really  arise 
from  part  of  the  heat  of  our  own  bodies  being  taken 
away  to  turn  ice  into  water.  But,  in  the  parts  of 
the  earth  where  this  change  takes  place  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  the  check  thus  given  to  a  sudden  rise 
of  temperature  does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  is 
necessary  to  prevent  injurious  consequences.  The 
climate  still  undergoes  a  very  speedy  change,  passing 
from  the  depth  of  winter  to  an  intensely  hot  summer 
in  a  few  days ;  and  v^;etation  springs  forth  with  a 
rapidity  unexampled  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  good  effects  of  ice,  in  its  various  forms,  to 
prevent  the  too-rapid  communication  of  cold,  do  not 
cease  after  the  change  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid 
state  is  completed.  Ice  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor 
of  heat,  and,  since  it  floats  upon  water,  it  prevents 
the  water  beneath  it  from  being  cooled.  When  frozen 
water  is  in  the  form  of  snow,  its  good  effects  are  still 
more  evident.  Farmers  well  know  what  protection 
to  their  plants  is  afforded  by  a  coatitg  of  snow. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see,  during  a  hard 
frost,  great  injury  done  to  the  wheat  or  turnips  in 
exposed  places  from  which  the  snow  has  drifted  away, 
while  those  parts  which  are  well  covered  by  it,  are 
perfectly  unhurt  And  the  reason  is  plain: — ^the 
parts  below  the  snow  will  usually  be  subject  to  a 
degree  of  cold  which  is  very  little,  if  at  idl,  below 
32^,  the  freezing  point  This  is  a  temperature  which 
plants,  in  general,  can  endiire  without  injury,  and 
some  can  continue  to  carry  on  the  process  of  vege- 
tation, and  even  of  flowering,  as  we  often  see  snow- 
drops in  blossom  beneath  the  snow.  Those  parts  of 
a  field,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  exposed,  become 
intensely  cold,  not  only  by  parting  with  their  heat  to 
the  cold  air  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  but  by 
the  radiation  of  heat  into  the  cold  regions  of  the 
upper  atmosphere,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
formation  of  dew*. 

■ 

^  Bt€  Smurisii  Usgstim,  fol..IT«  p«  117. 
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When  water  freezes,  it  crystaUiges;  that  is,  its 
particles  arrange  themselves  in  such  an  order  as  to 
produce  certain  regular  forms.  The  small  needle- 
Uke  spikes  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  found  to 
cross  each  other  at  angles  of  sixty  degrees,  or  at  the 
Same  inclination  as  that  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 

which  has  its  three  sides  equal  to  one 
another.  By  the  combination  of  a 
number  of  these,  the  beautiful  feathery 
forms  are  composed,  which  may  be 
seen  upon  a  window,  on  a  frosty  morn- 
ing. These  form  objects  of  great 
beauty,  when  viewed  through  a  microscope,  even  of 
small  magnifying  power.  And  if  the  particles  be 
melted,  by  gently  breathing  upon  the  glass,^  and 
then  be  suffered  to  freeze,  the  spiculae  of  ice  will  be 
observed  darting  forth  with  immense  rapidity.  The 
effect  may  be  seen  very  weD,  even  with  the  naked  eye. 
Another  beautiful  form  of  frozen  water  is  snow. 
If  a  large  flake  be  observed  just  as  it  falls,  it  will  be 
foimd  to  consist  of  a  great  number  of  minute  spikes, 
loosely  adhering  together.  A  flake  of  snow  occupies 
about  nine  times  as  much  space  as  the  water  of  which 
it  is  composed.  These  spikes  are  probably  formed 
by  the  freezing  of  vapour  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  collect  into  masses  as  they  descend. 

In  very  clear  and  calm  weather,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  have  pieces  of  ice  fall, 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  stars,  and  in 
other  shapes  arising  from  the  combi- 
nation of  particles  arranged  according 
to  the  laws  of  crystallization. 
'  Hail  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  freezing  of  drops 
of  rain,  in  their  descent.  The  formation  of  hail  is 
closely  connected  with  electricity.  In  a  thunder- 
storm hail  frequently  falls.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  France,  some  years  ago,  to  defend  tracts  of  country 
from  the  ill-effects  of  hail-storms,  which  are  very 
injurious  to  the  vines.  It  was  supposed,  that  by 
erecting  numerous  conductors  to  draw  off  the  electric 
fluid,  it  would  be  prevented  from  accumulating  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  form  hail.  Conductors  for  this 
purpose  ware  called  Para-gr^es,  or  Hail-defenders ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  answered  the  e3q;>ec- 
tations  of  their  inventors.  C» 


Naturb  never  deceives  us ;  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  the 
streams,  always  speak  the  same  language;  a  shower  of 
snow  may  hide  the  verdant  woods  in  spring,  a  thunder- 
storm may  render  ^e  blue  limpid  streams  foul  and  turbu- 
lent; but  these  effecte  are  rare  and  transient:  in  a  few 
hours,  or  at  most  in  a  few  days,  all  the  sources  of  beauty 
axe  renovated.  And  nature  aflfords  no  continued  trains  of 
misfortunes  and  miseries,  such  as  depend  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  humanity ;  no  hopes  fiir  ever  blighted  in  the  bud, 
no  beings,  fUll  of  life,  beauty,  and  promise,  taken  fbom  us 
in  the  prime  of  youth.  Her  fruits  are  all  balmy  and 
sweet :  she  affords  none  of  those  blighted  ones»  so  common 
in  the  life  of  man»  and  so  like  the  &bled  apples  of  the 
Dead  Sea*  fresh  and  beautifUl  to  the  sight,  but  when 
tasted,  full  of  bitterness  and  a8he8«*«*-&i&  Huxps&y 
Davy. 


Nbar  our  encampment,  in  tiie  beautiful  wood  of  Free- 
mantle,  was  a  tree  of  singular,  though  not  very  ornamental, 
form ;  it  was  called  "  grass-troe,"  horn  its  grassy  head,  and 
'*  black-boy,'*  fh>m  the  dark  colour  of  its  stem.  The  man- 
ner of  its  erowth  is  peculiar,  showing  itself  above  the 
surface  of  the  sand  in  bunches  of  grass,  which  are  gra- 
dually thrust  up  by  the  stem,  and  form  the  head.  After  a 
time,  a  long  black  stick  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  grassy 
head,  and  contains  the  seed.  I  was  told  that  the  stem  was 
formed  of  layers,  something  like  Indian  oom,  and  was 
filled  with  a  resinous  substance.  This  accounts  fbr  its 
being  such  excellent  fire-wood,  emitting  an  exceedingly 
brieht  ligbt  when  burned.  Its  usual  height  was  about 
twelve  feet. — Two  Years  at  Sea. 


POWER  OF  HABIT. 

That  balancing  moment,  at  which  pleasure  would 
allure,  and  consdence  is  urging  vm  to  refrain,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  point  of  departure,  or  divergency, 
whence  one  or  oUier  of  the  two  prdceases  (towards 
evil,  or  towards  good,)  take  their  commencemeiit. 
Each  of  them  consists  in  a  particobir  saccessioh  of 
ideas,  with  their  attendant  feelings ;  and  Whichever 
of  them  may  happen  to  be  described  once,  has,  by 
the  law  of  suggestion,  the  greater  diance,  in  the 
same  curcumstances,  of  being  described  over  again. 
Should  the  mind  dwell  on  an  object  of  alluraonent, 
and  the  considerations  of  principle  not  be  enter- 
tained, it  will  pass  onward  from  tiie  first  incitement 
to  the  final  and  guilty  indulgence,  by  a  series  of 
stepping-stones,  each  of  which  irili  present  itself 
more  readily  in  futoxe,  and  with  less  chance  of  arrest 
or  interruption  by  the  suggestions  of  oonscienoe  than 
before. 

But  should  these  suggestiona  be  admitted,  and, 
far  more,  should  they  prevail,  then,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  association,  irill  they  be  all  die  more  apt  to 
intervene,  on  the  repetition  of  the  same  circumstances, 
and  again  break  that  line  of  continuity,  which,  but 
for  this  intervention,  would  have  led,  from  a  tempta- 
tion, to  a  tuipitude  or  a  crime.  If,  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  temptation,  formeriy  conscience  did  interpose, 
and  represent  the  evil  of  a  compliance,  and  so  im- 
press tiie  man  with  a  sense  of  obligation,  as  led  himi 
to  dismiss  the  fascinating  object  from  the  presence 
of  his  mind,  or  to  hurry  away  from  it  3  tke  like- 
lihood is,  that  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  temptation 
will  suggest  the  same  train  of  thoughts  and  fbelings, 
and  lead  to  the  same  beneficial  result;  and  this  is  a 
likelihood  ever  increasing  with  every  repetition  of  the 
process.  The  train  which  would  have  terminated  in 
a  vicious  indulgence,  is  dispossessed  by  the  train 
which  conducts  to  a  resolution  and  an  act  of  virtoous 
self-deniaL 

The  thoughts  which  tend  to  awaken  emotions 
and  purposes  on  the  side  of  duty,  find  readier 
entrance  into  the  mindj  and  the  thoughts  which 
awaken  and  urge  forward  the  desire  of  what  is  evil, 
more  readily  give  way.  The  positive  force  on  the 
side  of  virtue  is  augmented,  by  every  repetition  of 
the  train  which  leads  to  a  virtuous  determinatioii. 
The  resistance  to  this  force,  on  the  side  of  vice,  is 
weakened  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  wherewith 
that  train  of  suggestions,  which  would  have  led  to  a 
vicious  indulgence,  is  broken  and  discomfited.  It  is 
thus  that,  when  one  is  successfully  resolute  in  his 
opposition  to  evil,  the  power  of  making  the  achieve- 
xaeqt,  and  the  fiacility  of  the  achievement  itself,  are 
both  upon  the  increase,  and  Virtue  makes  double 
gain  to  herself  by  every  separate  conquest  which  she 
may  have  won.  The  |humbler  attainments  of  moral 
worth  are  first  mastered  and  secured,  and  the  aspiring 
disciple  may  pass  onward,  in  a  career  that  is  quite 
indefinite,  to  nobler  deeds  and  nobler  sacrifices.- 

CaALMEBS.    . 


What  action  was  ever  so  good*  or  so  oompletely  done, 
to  be  well  taken  of  aU  hands.  It  concerns  every  wiae 
Christian  to  setde  his  heart  in  a  resolved  confidence  of  his 
own  holy  and  just  grounds,  and  then  to  go  on  in  a  constant 
course  of  his  well-warranted  judgment  and  practice,  with 
a  careless  disregpird  of  those  fools'-bolts  which  will  be  sure 
to  be  shot  at  hun,  which  way  soe^r  be'  goes. — ^Bisaop 
Hall. 


MisBEY  is  caused  for  the  most  pait,  not  hj  a  heavy  crush 
of  disaster,  but  by  the  conosion  of  less  visible  evils,  which 
canker  eigoyment,  and  undermine  security.  The  visit  of 
an  invader  is  necessarily  rare^  bat  domestic  animosities 
allow  no  cessation. — Dtu  JoHHsoif 
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NEW  CHAPEIi  AND  BCJltIAL.GROXJND 

or  THE   BRITISH  P&OTXSTANT  RX8IDBNTS    AT   CABACCA8» 
THX  CAPITAL  OF  ySXBZUBLA,  IN  SOUTH  AKBRICA. 


"RioflT  dew  ia  the  ilg^t  of  the  Lord.  U  the  teth  of  Ut  wfole  :**  end  "  He 

iholl  gathex  them  oat  of  eU  Uii4a«  ftora  the  ceet  and  ftom  the  weitj  tcom  the 
north  and  from  the  eoath.'*— ftAun  erri.  and  eriL 


It  is  not  much  more  than  fifteen  yean,  since  vrt 
first  had  any  established  residents  in  Venezuela. 
From  the  period  of  the  Spaniards  becoming  mas- 
ters of  that  portion  of  the  New  Worlds  its  shores 
were  closed  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  particularly  to 
Protestant  England  j  and  the  mutual  rivalries,  and 
religious  prejudices,  between  our  mariner-adventurers 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  those  of  its  Spanish  Ca- 
tholic terrO'finM,  continued  for  many  generations  to 
augment  into  actual  antipathy,  until  time,  and  almost 
an  entire  absence  from  any  relative  communication, 
sunk  both  parties  into  a  reciprocal  oblivion  of  each 
other. 

*  This  was  the^teof  things  until  the  heroic  fidelity 
of  the  South  American  Spaniards  to  their  ancient 
dynasty  of  kings,  when  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
a  brother  of  the  emperor  of  the  French  for  their 
sovereign,  aroused  the  recollection  of  Englishmen, 
and  filled  them  with  respect  for  the  conduct  of  men 
whose  existence  they  had  nearly  forgotten. 

Many  brave  Britons  had  gone  out,  and  proff&ed 
their  aid  in  the  war  of  liberation;  and  when  that  was 
crowned  with  an  apparently  assured  independence  of 
the  country,  then  the  British  merchant,  and  industri- 
ous artisan,  followed  the  British  military  volunteer 
to  the  land  of  commercial  promise.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  welcome,  but,  untQ  within  these  last  two 
years,  the  old  wall  of  partition  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  continued  to  be  so  determinately  retained, 
that  the  Protestant  settkra  had  neither  a  place  for 
Christian  worship,  according  to  the  forms  of  their 
own  church,  nor  a  spot  of  ground  wherein  to  bury 
their  dead. 

The  English  consul.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  though 
a  civil  officer,  was  the  only  representative  to  l£e 
British  residents  there,  of  their  own  church,  as  well 
as  of  their  state.  He  baptized  their  children,  per- 
formed their  marriage  ceremony,  and  buried  those 
who  died  amongst  them.  The  first  two  duties  might 
be  respectably  solemnized  in  the  hall  of  the  consu- 
late 3  but  the  last  was  overwhelmed  with  a  double 
weight  of  affliction  to  the  mourning  survivors  $  the 
land  which  had  received  the  living  Protestant  with 
hospitality,  seemed  to  deny  his  dead  body  the  com- 
mon right  of  human  nature, — a  decent  grave.  A 
cellar  floor,  the  pavement  of  the  stable-yard,  or  at 
best,  the  gGffden*s  most  hidden  nook,  were  the  only 
places  which  might  afford  a  last  bed  for  the  remains 
of  a  fidend  or  rdative.  Alas  !  perhaps  not  the  last 
receptacle  for  such  sacred  relics  !  for  they  must  be 
left  there  at  the  caprice  of  any  future  tenant  of  the 
premises,  to  dig  up,  and  cast  they  knew  not  where. 

To  remedy  this  distressing  state  of  things,  the 
British  Consul  directed  his  serious  attention  $  and 
when  the  ameliorating  character  of  the  Venezuelan 
goveriiment  warranted  the  attempt,  and  he  had  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  his  own  government,  he  lost 
no  time  in  proposing  his  wishes.  The  result  was, 
that  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  plot  of  ground, 
convenientiy  situated  near  the  city  of  Caraccas,  with 
an  express  guarantee  from  the  President  and  Senate 
of  the  Republic,  that  it  should  hereafter  remain  in- 
violably the  possession  of  the  British  Protestant  resi- 
dents at  Caraccas,  for  a  cemetery,  or  burial-place  for 
their  dead.  A  sum  of  money  was  advanced  by  our 
Grovemment,  towards  the  security  of  the  spot,  with 
walls^  &c.,  in  aid  of  the  means  which  the  English  mer- 


chants/ whose  dust  was  to  mingle  within  them,  had 
subscribed. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  obtained  the  land  in  the 
summer  of  1832.  It  was  a  beautiful  green  expanse^ 
on  a  gentie  slope  in  the  valley  of  the  mountain ;  a 
sequestered  spot,  promising  the  sanctity  and  the  rest 
to  be  sought  there.  He  made  no  delay  in  drawing 
the  plan,  and  laying  the  foundations  for  the  walls  and 
gates ;  and  he  planted  young  trees,  of  the  Cypress- 
poplar  order,  to  a£ford  shadowy  avenues  from  the  gates 
to  the  littie  building,  erected  for  the  performance  of 
the  fdneral  service,  in  a  climate  in  which  the  bared 
heads  of  the  mourners  and  their  functionary  were 
eiq)osed  to  a  vertical  sun  at  one  season,  or  a  plunging 
rain  at  another. 

Ouir  sketch  represents  the  little  building,  or 
chapel,  just  mentioned,  in  the  form  of  a  colonnaded 
portico,  with  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity  cut 
on  its  stone  pediment.  It  stands  at  the  hither 
end  of  the  ground,  whence  the  sepulchral  field 
slopes  gentiy  down  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  wall,  of  a 
secure  height  and  thickness  \  and  the  gates  by  which 
it  is  entered  are  of  the  Grecian  porch  architec- 
ture, like  the  chapel,  only  without  columns.  The 
principal  gate  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ground, 
immediately  facing  the  chapel,  is  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  The  second  gate  opens  on  one  side  of 
the  paralldogram,  and  is  partly  shown  in  the 
sketch  by  one  of  its  pillars,  buttressed  by  a  noble 
old  tree  of  the  country.  A  few  grave-stones,  in 
neatiy  arranged  lines,  are  also  seen,  their  compart- 
ments being  divided  by  chain-railings  $  for  Sir  Robert 
had  several  of  his  countrjrmen  to  commit  to  this 
safer  sepulchre,  before^  it  became,  like  our^  English 
churchyards, "  consecrated  ground.** 

That  it  might  be  so  hallowed,  was  the  wish>  but 
hardly  the  expectation,  of  many  a  pious  individual, 
who,  in  that  stranger  land,  remembered  the  dear 
familiar  homes  of  their  chOdhood,  the  parish-bell 
gladsomely  summoning  them  to  the  Sabbath-duties 
of  morning  and  evening  prayers,  or  solemnly  tollmg 
the  passing  knell  of  the  decent  funeral,  moving  with 
reverent  pace  to  the  consecrated  spot  of  the  body's 
rest !  To  have  such  a  sanctuary,  even  under  seclusion 
in  the  land  of  their  distant  sojourn,  every  heart 
yearned  j  and  their  Indefatigable  consul  and  friend 
completed  the  work  by,  in  due  time,  obtaining  this 
sacred  object  also,  frx>m  the  Venezuelan  government. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Coleridge,  our  Protestant  Bishop  of  Barba- 
does,  was  invited  from  that  island  to  perform  the  rite. 
As  soon  as  his  duties  in  his  own  wide  diocese,  the 
Leeward  Islands,  would  permit  his  absence,  he  em- 
barked inH.M.S.  Forie,  Commodore  Pell,  on  the  27th 
of  January  in  this  year,  and  arrived  at  La  Gua3rra,  the 
port  of  Caraccas,  on  the  22nd  of  February.  On  the 
evening  of  his  reaching  La  Guayra,  he  proceeded  across 
the  mountains  (a  journey  of  twenty  miles,)  to  the  city 
of  Caraccas,  and  became  the  immediate  guest,  with  his 
official  attendants,  of  the  Consul.  On  the  24th,  his 
lordship  received  the  respect  of  an  especial  audience 
by  Greneral  Paez,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela.  Similar  reverence,  by  visits,  &c.  was 
paid  to  him  by  the  other  chief  authorities ;  and  on 
the-  26th  of  the  month,  in  the  presence  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  President,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Re- 
pubhc,  with  other  great  officers,  civil  and  military,  and 
of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  his  Majesty's  Consul,  with 
Colonel  Stopford,  and  the  Commodore  and  officers  of 
H.M.S.  Forte,  and  of  the  British  residents,  male  and 
female,  3roung  and  old,  and  a  large  mixed  concourse 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the  Bishop  of  Barba- 
does,  (the  first  bishop  our  church  ever  sent  to  that 
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t>ui  of  oar  Wett  Indian  dominions !)  consecrated 
<rar  ctuipel  and  iU  burying-gronnd,  on  that  anc« 
Spanish  terra-firma. 

When  the  bishop,  with  his  clerical  train,  and  the 
chief  of  the  British  residents,  had  passed  an  from 
the  great  gate  of  the  cemetery,  repeating,  the  24th 
Fsalm,  they  entered  the  chapel,  (the  colonnaded  frotat 
of  which  is  quite  open  to  the  air;)  and  seated  himself 
in  the  episcopal  chair  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The 
Venezuelan  authorities  sat  on  his  right  side,  and 
the  British  consul  and  commodore,  &c.,  on  his  left. 
The  chaplains  then  redted  the  pr«3rer8,  and  read 
the  chapters  in  the  Bible  appropriated  to  the  con- 
secration of  the  chapel  and  burial-ground.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  procesmon  of  the  whole  assembly, 
headed  by  the  hishop,  along  the  interior  of  the 
sepulchral-field;  continuiug  the  prayers  for  its  sane- 
tificatioD,  as  they  traversed  the  young  cypress  avenues, 
und  the  bright  green-sward  of  the  unshaded  ground, 
where  the  little  hillock,  or  the  level  stone,  marked 
that  a  Christian  brother  had  already  been  laid. 

Tlie  moat  marked  order  and  reverence  prevailed 
amongst  all  present,  during  the  whole  ceremony;  and 
when  it  closed  with  a  solemn  address  and  benediction 
from  the  bishop,  Ahere  was  not  even  a  disturbing 
whisper  heard.  Every  countenance,  as  it  tnmed 
away  from  the  now  sacredly  guaranteed  spot,  cast  a 
look,  whether  fVom  Catholic  or  Protestant,  on  each 
silent  tomb,  which  seamed  to  say,  "  May  the  sleeper 
rest  in  peace !" 

We  have  seen  a  little  account  of  the  bishop's  own 
writing  to  a  friend,  in  which  be  describes  the  place, 
and  the  adjoining  scenery.  We  cannot  bat  enrich 
our  own  sketch  with  an  extract.  .         . 

"  Amidst  K  miblimity  and  richness  of  landscape 
almost  unequalled  in  the  world,  which  presents  itself; 
to '  the  view  of  the  astonished  ^traveller,  on  looking 


down  from  the  hlg^  monntaia-pasa  on  the  ei^  of 
Caiaccas,  (splendid  still,  eren  after  dke  rain  it  sds< 
tained  by  the  terrible  earthquake  in  1B12,)  and 
along  ita  lengthened  line  of  fertile  plain,  irrigiited  by 
the  river  Onayra,  and  stretching  ia  an  easterly  and 
westerly  direction  for  more  tbui  twenty  inilea;  at 
this  elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  levd  of 
the  sea,  with  a  range  of  mountains  on  eittier  side, 
(rising  at  one  point  to  more  than  5000  feet  above  the 
plain  itself,)  the  eye  yet  rests  with  calm  and  holy 
delight  on  the  conspicuous,  but  neat  and  rimple 
burial-ground  of  the  English  church." 
"[  The  little  chapel  and  its  cemetery  have  received 
the  name  of  St.  Paul :  he  who  of  all  the  Apostles, 
perhaps,  traversed  the  widest  drcnit  of  the  known 
globe  in  his  holy  mission.  Now,  on  this  side  of  it, 
which  was  then  unknown  to  the  other  half,  (probably 
because  it  was  not  inhabited,)  we  have,  after  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  since  the  first  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gkwpel  by  that  eminent  Apostle  to  every 
shore  of  the  Old  World,  set  his  name  in  this  quarter 
of  the  New,  on  a  Protestant  Christian  chapel :  the 
first  bkilt,  and  sanctioned,  and  consecrated  for  our 
simple  doctrines  and  worship,  on  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholic expanse  of  the  American  Continent;  and 
the  first  Protestant  Bishop  who  ever  set  foot  on  it, 
was  invited  thither  for  tiie  purpose  of  pcrformtng 
that  patriarchal  duty  for  the  members  of  our  British 
Church.  He,  too,  is  the  first  prelate  whidi  tkat 
church  sent  to  our  West  India  Islands,  and  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  the  first  Consul  accredited  by  the 
British  Government  to  the  Caraccas  state ;  nay,  we 
may  odd,  that  it  was  also  permitted  and  dime,  during 
the  first  Presidency  of  General  Paez  over  the  New 
Republic  of  Tenezuelo.  The  epoch  is  ranoriuble, 
and  reficcta  on  abiding  honour  on  all  concerned. 

A  SpKCTATOR. 


rooTziTAXT  czMzixar  at  caxaooas. 
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SALISBURY  CATHEDRAIi. 

A]f<INC|9T  the  lieaiitiffil  Cathei^rah  of  ti^i^  country, 
tb^t  of  Salisbury  holds  a  very  distiaf^hed  rank. 
The  singular  uniformity  displayed  in  its  design  and 
style,  the  harmony  which  is  found  to  pervade  its 
several  parts  and  proportions,  and  the  striking  air  of 
lightness,  simplicity,  and  elegance,  which  reigns 
throughout  the  whole,  all  conspire  to  invest  it  with  a 
charm  peculiarly  its  own  i  whilst  the  amazing  eleva- 
tion of  its  graced  spire  renders  it,  without  ej^ceptioUj 
the  most  lofty  building  in  the  kingdom. 

History  informs  us  that  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the 
west  of  lu^land  were,  for  many  years,  under  the 
sole  direction  of  a  single  bishop,  whose  see  w^s  even- 
tually fixed  9,%  Winchester}  but  q/s\  the  d^th  pf 
Bishop  Heddaj  or  Eadda,  the  diocese  was  divided^ 
and  ^  second  bishopric  established  at  Sherborne  in 
Dorsetshire,  compr^ending  the  present  counties  of 
Wilt^  Berks,  Dorset,  Somerset,  DevoUj  and  Corn- 
wall. Again^  i^bout  905,  on  the  three  counties  last 
mentioned  receiving  bishops  of  their  owi^  a  fifth  see 
was  soon  after  erected  for  Wiltshire,  the  bishops  of 
which  resided  chiefly  at  Wilton^  then  the  capital  of 
the  county  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 

Oq  the  death  of  Elfwold,  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
between  1050  and  1058^  we  find  that  Herman,  Bishop 
of  Wilton,  effected  the  re-union  of  that  see  with  his 
own,  and  thus  obtained  jurisdiction  over  the  coun- 
ties of  Wilts,  BerkSj  %nd  Dorset,  upon  which  he 
changed  his  residence  to  Sherborne.  There,  how- 
ever, the  see  did  not  long  remain.  For  about  the 
year  1074,  Hermnn  removed  it  from  Sherborne  to 
Searobyrig*  the  spot  now  known  by  the  name  of  Old 
Sarum,  then  a  fpiy^  tqwi^  ftnd  CH^e  qf  tl^e  strongest 
fortified  places  in  the  w^t.  At  Old  Sannn  the  s^ 
contii^ued  till  th«  year  1220^  wl\^  it  wits  transferred 
to  its  presefit  §ituatiax^ 

Tl\^  reiQQval  of  tl^e  ^ati^blisbvAe^t,  tl^oi\gb  lOQg 
desiv^dj  vas  mti  ^QW«¥^t  «ff^t^  tiU  th^  tim^  pf 
Bishop  Richard  pQore.  The  ^ot  sheeted  by  hin^ 
for  th^  fiew  foundation  W4|8  ^  portico  pf  his  pw9 
maQctr>  distant  f^bput  two  luil^  ^m  the  Pi^tl^^  and 
then,  according  to  Camdep,  bearing  tb^  nan^e  pf 
Merryfield.  It  lay  ^t  the  j ^ptuii^  pf  the  Avon  ^tb 
the  Nodder^  in  the  midst  of  a  sb^tqped  ^nd  fie^til^ 
valley  of  considerable  extent.  Hefip,  in  121 9^  a 
w  )oden  chapel  w«s  ^re(:ted  i  ^nd  to  n^eet  ihi^  eaq;>ens^ 
of  the  undertaking,  tb^  dimitaries  of  the  Church 
bound  themselves  to  coptributfi  on^-fq^Hrtb  Q^  their 
revenues  durii\g  seven  years^  and  4^  number  of  ^e 
clergy  were  sent  into  different  parts  of  tb^  country, 
and  even  into  Scotland,  to  rais^  pontributions. 

At  length  th^  day  was  fixed  fiwr  laying  tbe  founda- 
tion of  the  Cf^th^dral  in  due  fonn »  fmd  such  was  the 
nationM  iinportance  attached  tp  the  event,  thftt  the 
king  hipiself  (Henry  th^  Third,)  Y<m  ^xp^rted. 
Henry,  however,  w<^  prevented  from  being  preset, 
beiug  engaged  ftt  Shrewsbury  in  arranging  a  trefity 
with  the  Welsb^.  On  the  28th  of  April,  1220,  the 
bishop  accompanied  by  the  clergy,  as  well  as  by  son^e 
of  tu^  nobility  of  the  countryj  and  i^  vfist  concourse 
of  perso(bs  from  all  quartern,  after  having  attended 
divine  service,  proceeded  tp  the  place  of  foundation 
chanting  the  Litany.  There  the  bishop  laid  ih^  first 
stone,  and  was  followed  by  the  nobility  then  present, 
and  by  th^  d^n  and  cbapt^«  |uul  pther  dignitaries  i 
both  laity  and  clergy  binding  themselv^  to  certain 
annual  payntents  for  seven  years. 

After  that  event,  the  Cathedral  st^dily  ^vmced 
under  the  anipif^  (tf  Bishop  Pppre,  and  in  less  than 

^  QeanTi  )M>wf v«T,  ^  ^nrard^  visit  the  n^w  pathedral  a  few 
dajB  tfter  it»  ^qi^s^ratio^  ioi  1^,  with  h»  justipiary,  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  and  made  Beverat  oflexiogs.    Ih&t  of  Uubcrt  is  described  aa 
a  ooLDBN  xci^T,— that  IS,  an  ornamental  copy  of  the  Old  and  New  I 
TeitaatBt  ISr^tkic  altar. 


five  years,  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  was  completed  for 
the  celebration  of  puUic  wnrskii^  and  9Xk  the  v^  of 
St  Michael,  being  Sunds^,  it  wa^  conset^^at^by 
Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Three 
years  afterwards  Bishop  Poore  was  translated  to 
Durham,  but  he  left  his  friend  Elias  de  Derbnm, 
to  whom  be  had«  ffofa  the  first,  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  the  work,  to  superintend  its  progress,  which, 
indeed,  he  did  for  the  first  twenty  years.  Bishop 
Bingham  earned  on  the  bnilding  eighteen  years ;  his 
successor^  William  de  Yoric,  continued  it  during  nine 
years  ;  but  the  glory  of  bringing  the  undertaking  to 
a  happy  conclusion  was  reserved  for  Bishop  Egidias 
(or  Giles)  de  Bridport  ^  In  the  second  year  of  his 
elevation,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1258,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  splendid  fabric,  after 
having  been  rather  more  than  thirty-eight  years  in 
progress,  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  Vii^  Mary  by 
Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  edifice  seems  to  have  been  met  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  this,  according  to  an  account 
delivered  to  Henry  the  Tbird,  ^mounted  to  40,000 
marks,  or  about  25,666/.  13«.  4<l.  sterling. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
tower,  and  the  lofty  spirct^  were  not  then  erected. 
The  building   was  raised  to  its  present   elevation 
about  a  century  after  its  dedici|tion,  and  chiefly  from 
the  remains  of  the  Cathedral  at  Old  Sarum,  which 
were  granted  to  the  Chapter  in  ^331,  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  church.   Notwithstanding  the  care 
tak^  by  the  architect  to  meet  the  yi^t  increase  of 
pressure  created  by  these  additions,  gmt  alarm  arose 
fpv  the  safety  of  the  fabric  soon  aher  their  com- 
pletion,   and  about  the    year   1417   it  was    found 
necessary  to  represent  to  Henry  the  Sixth  that  "  the 
stone  spire  in  the  middle  of  the  Cathedral  Chnrch  of 
Sf^nm  appeared  to  be  in  such  ruin  and  ditngar,  that 
unless  it  were  repaired,  it  must  speedily  fall,  to  the 
Uttqr  d^trufition  of  the  Church  itself;'*  ^d  conse- 
QUe)\tbr  ^  hqsnse  was  granted  to  the  Chapter  to  ac- 
quire ^ndfii  tfx  the  amount  of  50/.  per  aiMUmn  to  be 
^PPr(^?^f»ted  to  this  object.     Under  t^  license,  we 
find  that  amongst  other  bene&ctioim,  lands  >^d  pos- 
sessions were  ceded  to  the  Chapt^by  Walter  Loid 
Hi|ngfM#w4«  P  I'l^Q,  ''to  maint^  the  tall  spire 
steeple  in  ^Wfi'  9»A  for  other  pipus purposes i  and 
thus,  it  spams,  tb^y  wfV^  ^Mti»d  tq  i^ace  the  stnic- 
tnve  in  a  penpjuiwt  ^tiitfs  of  security*. 

During  tha  neat  fUbeUion  this  Cathedral  suffered 
its  fiill  share  ctf  calamity  from  the  violence  of  mali- 
dQUS  i^^d  n^isguided  men.  Whilst  the  members  of 
the  establishment  were  ins\4ted  and  dispersed,  and 
tbp  possessions  of  the  Church  were  alienated,  the 
b^ntiful  edifice  was  profaned,  and  its  architectural 
deoQ^tioi^  sadly  mutilated  and  defaced.  Yet  even 
then  pcifsons  were  not  wanting  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  pipeservation  of  the  building.  Dr.  Pope,  in  liis 
Life  qf  Bishop  Ward,  relates  that  workmen  were 
often  ^een  employed  in  making  repairs,  and  when 
questioned  by  whom  they  were  sent,  they  weie  accus- 
tomed to  reply, — *'  Those  who  employ  us  will  pay  us, 
trouble  not  yourselves  to  inquire  i  whoever  they  are, 
they  do  not  desire  to  have  their  names  known." 

I^appily,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  see  was  held 
by  Dr.  Setii  Ward,  a  prelate  of  distinguished  muni- 
ficence and  high  scientific  attainments,  who  directed 
his  attention  to  the  repairs  of  the  fabric,  and  in  this 
he  was  assisted  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
contributing  the  fifth  part  of  their  endowments. 
King  Charles  the  Second,  also,  encouraged  them  by 

*  It  18  snppoied  that  the  screens  thrown  scnas  between  the  clus- 
tered colamDs  at  the  fo9t  of  the  spire  on  the  north  and  south  sidea> 
were  then  erected. 
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his  presence^  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  King's 
surveyor,  visited  Salisbury  in  1669  to  examine  Uie 
state  of  the  Cathedral^  and  according  to  his  report, 
some  alterations  in  tiie  building,  as  well  as  some 
repairs  in  the  tower  and  spire  were  made. 

In  1736,  new  alarms  having  arisen,  repairs  were 
made  at  the  expense  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  assisted 
by  the  Chaptek*,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  time  of  Bishop  Hume, 
about  1776,  amongst  other  changes,  the  pulpit  and 
seats,  which  were  till  then  in  the  nave,  were  re- 
moved; since  which  period,  the  sermon  has  been 
delivered  in  the  choir.  But  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensive alterations  and  repairs,  which  of  late  years 
the  Cathedral  has  undergone,  took  place  under  the 
auspices  of  Bishop  Barrington,  aided  by  the  eminent 
architect,  Mr.  Wyatt.  At  this  time  two  chapels, 
erected  in  the  15th  century  by  Lady  Hungerford 
and  Bishop  Beauchamp,  were  removed,  and  the 
present  oigan-screen,  bishops  throne,  pulpit,  stalls  in 
the  choir,  and  the  altar-pieces,  which,  from  their 
being  taken  from  the  decorations  of  those  chapels, 
are  of  a  more  florid  style  than  the  building  in  general, 
were  erected.  Whilst  these  operations  were  in  pro- 
gress, Greorge  the  Third  visited  the  Cathedral ;  and, 
the  good  king,  on  learning  tnat  the  improvements 
depended  on  the  voluntary  subS'^riptions  of  the  gentry 
of  the  diocese,  took  advantage  of  his  residence  in  the 
Royal  Castle  at  Windsor,  and  begged  to  present  to 
the  Cathedral  a  new  organ,  being,  as  he  said,  ''  his 
contribution  as  a  Berkshire  gentleman*.*' 

At  the  period  of  the  erection  of  this  Cathedral, 
the  singularly  beautiful  pointed  arch  had  just  begun 
to  prevail  in  this  country  over  the  massive  circular 
arch  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  styles,  and  conse- 
quently a  mixture  of  the  two  was  chiefly  in  use  in 
buildings  of  that  date.  In  Salisbury  Cathedral  this 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  admitted  to  be  the  only  Ca- 
thedral Church  which  never  had  any  intermixture  of 
styles,  and  it  is  cited  by  Hawkins  as  the  first  instance 
of  the  pure  unmixed  Gothic  in  England.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  this  edifice  the  pointed 
arched  Gothic  is  not  only  displayed  in  all  its  purity 
and  beauty,  but  that  it  is  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection;  indeed  it  is  generally  considered 
as  a  model  of  its  style. 

Thii  magnificent  structure  is  in  the  form  of  a 
double  cross,  the  long  arm  of  which  consists  of  the 
nave,  choir,  and  Our  Lady  Chapel,  following  each 
other  in  succession  from  west  to  east.  At  the  junc- 
ture of  the  nave  and  choir,  this  arm  is  crossed  by 
the  principal  transept,  and  again  near  the  centre  of 
the  choir  by  a  second,  of  lesser  dimensions.  The 
nave,  the  choir,  the  eastern  side  of  the  two  transepts, 
and  Our  Lady  Chapel,  are  all  ornamented  with  side 
aisles.  The  northern  aisle  of  the  nave  is  also  broken 
by  a  very  handsome  porch,  which  is  entered  under  a 
lofty  and  beautiful  pointed  arch,  and  is  altogether 
admirably^in  character  with  the  building  f.  The 
nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  rise  in  three  regular  tiers 
of  pointed  arches.  The  lower  arches  in  the  nave  are 
of  the  lancet  shape,  and  of  very  considerable  eleva- 
tion. They  rest  upon  a  succession  of  the  most 
graceful  clustered  columns^  each  consisting  of  four 
pillars  surrounded  by  as  many  slender  shafts.  The 
second  tier  is  a  kind  of  open  gallery  corresponding 
with  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  the  arches  of  wldch  are 

*  The  organ  was  built  by  Green,  and  cost  1000  guineas.  It  is 
coDsidered  a  very  admirable  production  of  that  eminent  artist.  Its 
tone  is  remarkably  fine  and  mellow.  It  has,  at  various  times  since, 
received  considerable  additions. 

t  This  appears  from  the  church  records  to  have  been  the  Galilee, 
or  place  appointed  for  those  who  were  under  ecclesiastical  censures, 
aod  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church* 


fiat,  and  being  each  divided  and  std)divided  by  others 
of  smaller  dimensions,  rest  on  short  clustered 
columns.  The  range  of  the  upper  or  clere-story  is 
occupied  by  a  series  of  triple  lancet  windows,  with 
.  their  centre  light  raised  considerably  above  the  other 
two.  The  vaulting  is  plain  and  simple,  being  turned 
with  arches  and  cross  springers  only,  but  tufts  of 
foliage  mark  the  intersections.  The  choir  and 
transepts  differ  but  little  from  the  nave.  Our  Lady 
Chapel  consists  but  of  a  single  elevation;  but  such  is 
the  height  and  almost  incredible  lightness  of  the 
marble  columns,  which  divide  the  body  and  side 
aisles,  and  support  the  vaulted  roofs, — the  single 
piUars  being  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  and  only  nine 
inches  in  diameter, — ^that  this  part  of  the  buildmg 
ezdtes  the  highest  degree  of  admiration. 

The  number  of  windows  with  which  the  walls  of 
this  Cathedral  are  pierced,  and  of  the  marble  pillars 
which  adorn  the  interior,  is  very  striking.  Camden 
remarks,  ''  They  say  this  Church  hath  as  many  win- 
dows as  there  are  days  in  the  year ;  as  many  pillars 
and  pilasters  as  there  are  hours  ;  and  as  many  gates 
as  months."  This  has  been  celebrated  in  some  Latin 
verses  by  the  learned  Daniel  Rogers,  thus  translated 
by  Dr.  Heylin : — 

How  many  days  in  one  whole  year  there  be. 
So  many  windows  in  our  church  you  see. 
So  many  marble  pillars  there  appear. 
As  there  are  hours  throughout  the  fleeting  year. 
So  many  gates  as  moons  one  year  does  view. 
Strange  tales  to  tell,  yet  not  so  strange  as  true. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  chief 
transept,  and  having,  as  it  were,  for  its  foundation, 
four  lancet  arches,  on  as  many  lofty  clustered 
columns,  81  feet  in  height,  from  the  pavement, 
rises  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  build- 
ing, the  Spire,  which  Dallaway  pronounces  "  has 
never  been  equalled."  The  original  design  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  merely  a  low  tower,  terminating 
in  an  embattled  moulding  about  eight  feet  above  the 
roofs.  The  walls  of  this  tower,  though  six  feet  in 
thickness,  above  and  below,  are  in  the  intermediate 
space  reduced  to  only  two  feet,  being,  if  we  may  so 
say,  hollowed  out  into  a  colonnade  or  gallery,  thirty 
feet  in  height,  which  was  intended  as  a  communi- 
cation with  the  roofs.  The  whole  was  no  doubt 
open  to  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral,  forming  what 
is  usually  styled  a  lantern.  To  give  sufficient 
strength  to  this  frail  fabric,  for  the  reception  of  the 
proposed  superstructure,,  the  architect  found  it  neces- 
sary to  supply  120  additional  supports,  in  the  form 
of  flying  and  other  buttresses,  and  to  block  up  a 
number  of  doorways;  thus  adding  not  less  than  387 
superficial  feet  to  the  260  of  which  the  tower  origi- 
nally consisted.  He  also  braced  the  upper  part 
throughout  with  an  iron  bandage,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  "  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  smith's  work, 
and  also  the  most  excellent  mechanism  of  any  thing 
in  Europe  of  its  age."  Upon  this  structure,  so 
strengthened,  he  had  the  boldness  to  raise  the  pre- 
sent stupendous  tower  and  spire. 

The  tower  consists  of  two  equal  divisions,  the 
lower  of  which  is  of  much  more  solid  workman- 
ship than  the  upper,  but  rather  less  highly  decorated. 
The  spire  is  octagonal,  and  consequently,  arches 
were  thrown  across  the  four  angles  at  the  summit  of 
the  tower,  to  form  an  eight-sided  foundation ;  and 
in  nothing  has  the  builder  more  clearly  displayed 
his  taste  and  skill,  than  in  the  beautiful  cluster  of 
pinnacles  which  he  placed  on  each  of  the  angles, 
since  they  have  the  joint  advantage  of  confining  the 
arches,  and  causing  the  different  forms  of  the  tower 
I  and  spire  to  blend  and  harmonize  together.  The 
'  I4g— 2 
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vralls  of  tb^  spire  gradually  diminish  from  two  feet 
to  only  nine  inches,  which,  after  the  first  fifteen  feet, 
IB  their  thickness  upwards.  A  timber  frame,  how- 
ever, consisting  of  a  centrepiece,  with  arms  to  the 
walls,  and  hanging  from  the  iron  standard  of  the 
nave,  after  it  passes  through  the  capstone,  binds  the 
whole  together,  and  contributes  materially  to  its 
strength  and  security. 

The  height  of  the  cross  from  the  ground  was  long 
supposed  to  be  404  feet,  or  twice  that  of  the  Monument 
of  London.  But  according  to  the  accurate  measure- 
ments of  Mr.  Fisher,  the  present  able  clerk  of  the 
works,  it  is  only  399  feet  10  inches.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  400  feet,  but  to  have  lost  two 
inches  by  a  settlement  in  two  of  the  columns  below, 
which  threw  the  structure  no  less  than  24i  inches 
from  the  perpendicular,  towards  the  south,  and  16^ 
inches  towards  the  west,  or  nearly  29  inches  general 
decline  towards  the  south-west.  Happily,  however, 
it  seems  not  to  have  varied  since  its  original  settle- 
ment*. The  summit  is  obtained  first  by  stone 
staircases  of  365  steps,  to  "  the  eight  doors"  at 
the  top  of  the  tower,  from  thence  by  wooden  ladders 
to  "  THE  WEATHER  DOOR,*'  42  feet  from  the  cross, 
and  after  that  by  iron  rings  fixed  on  the  outside  f. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral  are  the  Cloisters, 
which  form  a  complete  square  of  181  feet.  The 
character  of  their  architecture  is  simple,  but  elegant. 
On  the  east  side  of  them  is  the  chapter-house,  a 
most  beautiful  octagonal  building,  58  feet  in  diameter 
and  52  in  height,  supported  in  the  centre  by  one 
insulated  clustered  column  of  the  most  singular 
lightness.  Seven  of  its  sides  are  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  large  pointed  windows  j  and  in  the 
eighth  is  the  entrance  from  the  cloisters.  Under  the 
windows,  is  a  course  of  sculpture  in  high  relief, 
representing  portions  of  the  Scripture  history,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh.  In  the 
Chapter-house  stand  the  remains  of  a  curious  cir- 
cular chapter- table  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Over  part  of  the  east  side  of  the  cloisters  is  the 
Cathedr^  library,  the  erection  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Bishop  Jewell  3  but  Bishop  Gheast,  it  is  said, 
supplied  its  earliest  contents.  It  has  at  various 
periods  received  considerable  additions  from  several 
bishops  of  the  see,  and  other  liberal  contributors. 
The  works  most  worthy  of  mention  are  a  consi- 
derable number  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  some  I 
valuable  specimens  of  the  earliest  printed  books. 
As  a  whole,  this  library  forms  a  noble  collection  of 
divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history  J. 

Interesting  as  are  many  of  the  monuments  in  this 
Cathedral,  our  space  forbids  any  detailed  account  of 

•  As  might  be  expected  from  its  pointed  form  and  great  elevation, 
it  has  been  several  times  affected  by  lightning,  particularly  in  1741, 
but  not  since  the  erection  of  the  present  conductor. 

t  The  Dimensions  of  the  Cathedral  are  as  follow: — 

_  ,         ,  feet  in.  fpct     in. 

Extreme  length Outside,  473  0  Inside,  449     0 

Principal  transept 229  7 203    10 

Eastern  transept 170  0 143     0 

Nave , , . . ,  ......  229      6 

Choir 151      0 

LidyChapel 68      6 

Eastfront width.    111  4 

^ave  and  Choir   do.      34  3 

Vaulting  of  the  Nave hfiight     81  0 

Do.  of  our  Lady  Chapel do.     39  9 

IJoof-; do.    115  0 

Westfront „.. do.    130  0 

The  vane  is  6  ft.  Hi  inches  in  length,  and  the  capstone  of  the  spire 
4  ft.  2  inches  m  diameter;  which  last  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  great 
height  of  the  spire. 

t  There  was  till  the  time  of  Bishop  Barrington,  a.  belfry  in  the 
cemetery,  apparentlv  of  the  same  date  as  the  Cathedral,  detached 
from  the  church  on  the  north  side,  in  which  was  a  ring  of  bells.  But 
■  at  that  period  the  belfry  was  removed,  and  the  bells  transferred  to 
the  church  of  St,  Thomas  in  the  citjr.  In  this  belfry  some  of  the 
parliamentary  forces  were  stationed  in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion.  I 
CSce  the  interesting  account  of  Old  and  New  Sarum,  page  75,  just 
^  ubbshed  by  Mr,  HatcherJ  r-»      i  w      i 


tbem.    We  must,  howetet,  mention  that  of  William 
Longespee,  Earl  of  Sailitn,  who  was  the  first  person 
buried   in  the   Cathedral;    that  of  Bishop   Roger, 
which,  with  those  of  Bishops  Osmund  and  Jocelin, 
was  removed  from  Old  Sarum,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  monument  ornamented  with  sculptured  figures 
now  in  existence;    and  that  of  the  Boy  Bishop, 
probably  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  in  the  king- 
dom.    Of  this  we  have  the  following  history.     It 
appears  that  on  St.  Nicholas'  Day,  the  choristers  of 
the  Cathedral,  every  year,  chose  one  of  their  number 
to  be  their  bishop,  and  from  that  day  till  the  night 
of  Innocents*  Day,  he  bore  the  name  and  regular 
state  of  a  bishop,  being  robed,  carrying  a  pastoral 
staff,  and  wearing  a  mitre,  his  fellow  choruters  also 
assuming  the  title  of  prebendaries  or  canons.     On 
the  eve  of  Innocents*  Day  they  performed  the  same 
service  (except  the  mass,)  as  the  bishop  himself,  and 
other  dignitaries,  and  even  taking  precedence  of  them 
in  the  procession.     It  is  pretty  clear  that  this  was 
the  monument  of  one  of  those  chorister  bishops, 
who  no  doubt  having  died  during  the  season  of  his 
short-lived   office,  was  buried,   as   was  usual   with 
bishops,  with  a  figure  on  his  tomb-stone  adorned  with 
episcopal  robes  and  ornaments. 

Amongst  the  benefits  derived  from  Salisbury 
Cathedra],  we  may  mention  that  it  is  the  parisk- 
church  of  a  very  considerable  community.  The 
"  Liberty  of  the  Close**  contained  at  the  last  census, 
in  1831,  no  less  than  538  souls,  and  hence  the 
Cathedral  is  regulariy  attended,  in  its  parochial  cha- 
racter, by  a  highly  respectable  congregation  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  society. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  now  jurisdiction  over 
the  two  counties  of  Wilts  and  Berks,  that  of  Dorset 
having  been  separated  from  the  diocese  at  the  Re- 
formation, and  made  to  form  part  of  the  See  of 
Bristol.  He  is  also  assisted  in  his  duties  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  the  Archdeacons  of  Sarum, 
Wilts,  and  Berks,  and  twenty-four  Rural  Deans. 

The  service  of  the  Cathedral  is  conducted  by  the 
Dean,  six  Canons,  and  four  Priest  Vicars,  each  in 
their  appointed  turns.,  all  of  whom  have  residences 
in  the  Close ;  the  other  dignitaries  are  only  called 
upon  to  preach  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and,  in  general,  derive  but  little  regular  income 
from  their  stalls,  these  being,  for  the  most  part, 
rather  posts  of  distinction  than  of  emolument  *. 

*  I'he  members  of  the  Cathedral  establishment  are  the  Deao, 
the  Precentor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Church ;  the  Treasurer,  the  three  Archdeacons,  the  Sub- 
Dean,  the  Sub-Chanter,  forty-one  Prebendaries,  of  whom  six  are 
residentiary,  called  Canons,  four  Priest-Vicars,  seven  Lay-Vicais 
or  Singing-Men,  one  of  whom  is  Organist,  and  eight  Choiisten. 


LINES    ON   THE    POOR    BLIND   MAN    OF 
SALISBTJRY   CATHEDRAL, 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  L.  BOWLBS,  OVT.  OP  THE  CAXOWS  SBUDB^TIABT 

There  is  a  poor  blind  man,  who,  every  day. 
Through  frost  and  snow,  in  sunshine  and  in  rain. 
Duly  as  tolls  the  bell,  to  the  high  fane 

Explores,  with  falf  rine  footsteps,  his  dark  way. 
To  kneel  before  his  Maker,  and  to  hear 
The  solemn  service  chanted  full  and  clear. 

Ask  why,  alone,  in  the  same  spot  he  kneels 
Through  the  long  year  ?  Oh !  the  wide  world  is  cold, 

And  dark  to  him,  but  here,  no  more  he  feels 
His  sad  bereavement :  Faith  and  Hope  uphold 

His  heart :  amid  the  tumult  of  mankind 

He  droops  no  longer — ^lone,  and  poor,  and  blind 

His  soul  is  in  the  choirs  above  the  skies. 

And  songs,  far  off,  of  angel-harmonies. 

Oh  t  happy  if  the  vain,  the  rich,  the  proud — 
The  pageant  actors  of  life's  motley  crowd- 
Would  drop  the  mask;  the  moral  prospect  seaa. 
And  learn  one  lesson  from  a  poor  blina  man  n 
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LORD  NELSON. 


[Killed  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  OcTdnsR  21. 1805.] 

Horatio,  son  of  Edmund  and  Catherine  Nelson, 
was  bom,  September  29th,  1758,  at  Bumham  Thorpe 
in  Norfolk,  of  which  pdfish  his  ifather  was  rector. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  at  the  high  school 
of  Norwich }  and  in  his  twelfth  year.  Captain  Suckling, 
his  maternal  uncle,  having  obtained  a  ship,  young 
Nelson  was,  at  his  especial  request,  entered  as  a 
midshipman  on  board  the  RaisonnabU  of  64  guns. 
On  his  return  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  subsequently  received  by  his  uncle,  on  board 
the  Triumph,  till  the  expedition,  under  Captain 
Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave,  to  the  North  Pole, 
which  he  accompanied  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
cockswain.  In  1777  he  passed  the  usual  examina- 
tion, and  received  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Lowestoffe;  and  in  1778,  being  appointed  to 
the  Bristol,  rose  by  seniority  to  be  first  lieutenant. 
Having  saUed  in  this  vessel  to  the  West  Indies,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  batteries  of 
Port  Royal,  then  threatened  by  D'Estaing,  and  after 
a  series  of  the  most  gallant  enterprises,  took  the  fort 
San  Juan,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  which  service 
he  was  so  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  the  sufferings  of 
a  dysentery,  as  to  be  compelled  to  return  to  England 
in  the  Lion,  commanded  by  Admiral  Comwallis. 

In  1781,  Captain  Nelson  sailed  in  the  Albemarle, 
to  the  North  5  and  it  was  in  October,  1782,  that 
he  was  first  introduced  to  his  present  Majesty, 
then  serving  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Barfleur. 
In  1787  he  married  Mrs.  Nisbet,  of  Nevis,  and 
remained  in  England  till  1793,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Agamemnon,  under  Lord  Hood,  and 
eminently  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  Bastia, 
and  Calvi, — services, ''  which,*'  said  Lord  Hood,  "  I 
cannot  sufficiently  applaud.**  At  the  siege  of  Calvi, 
he  lost  an  eye ;  but  his  name  was  unnotided  in  the 
Gazette,  of  which  he  justly  complained,  adding,  with 
a  feeling  of  confidence  fully  justified  by  subsequent 
events.  One  day  or  other,  I  will  have  a  long  gazette 
to  myself.  In  1 796,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Commodore,  and  sailed  to  Porto  Ferrajoj  and  in 
1797,  was  engaged  under  Sir  John  Jervis,  in  the 
victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  for  his  distinguished 
bravery  in  which  action,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  received 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London.  On  May  28th, 
1797,  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  shifted  his  flag  to  the 
Tlieseus,  and  in  the  gallant  attack  on  the  town 
of  Santa  Cruz,  received  a  shot  in  his  right  elbow, 
which  rendered  amputation  requisite.  Being  forced 
to  return  home,  by  illness  consequent  on  this,  he 
received  a  pension  for  his  services. 

A  spirit  such  as  Nelson's  could  not  long  remain 
inactive,  particularly  when  the  country  required  his 
aid.  In  1 798  he  sailed  with  a  small  squadron,  to  watch 
the  Toulon  fleet,  and  after  a  long  and  active  pursuit, 
baffled  in  his  exertions  by  frequent  storms,  and 
uncertain  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  course,  at  last 
engaged  them  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  and  gained 
the  splendid  victory  of  the  Nile,  uniting,  as  it  was 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  all  those  qualities 
by  which  other  victories  had  been  most  distinguished. 
For  this  he  was  created  Baron  Nelson,  of  ti^e  Nile, 
and  of  Bumham  Thorpe,  and  for  his  subsequent 
services  in  Sicily,  the  king  of  Sicily  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bronte,  with  an  estate  of 
dC3000  per  annunK 

After  the  appointment  of  Lord  Keith  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  Lord  Nelson 
returned  home,  firom  whence  he  sailed,  under  Sir 


Hyde  Parker,  to  the  North  Soas;  and  on  th^  30th 
of  March,  1801,  effected  without  loss  the  passage  of 
the  Sound.  Well  prepared  as  the  Danes  were  for- 
defence,  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  occasioned  a 
similar  display  of  courage,  ability,  and  judgment,  as 
the  battle  of  the  Nile ;  it  was  the  most  terrible  of  all 
engagements,  and  as  complete  as  any  victory  on 
record.  Its  immediate  effect  was  a  treaty  which 
ended  the  war,  by  annihilating  the  northern  con- 
federacy. 

Raised  to  the  rank  of  Viscount,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rewards  and  honours  he  had  so  emi- 
nently deserved.  Viscount  Nelson  obtained  a  short 
repose  at  his  estate  at  Merton,  in  Surry ;  but  the 
peace  being  dissolved,  the  country,  as  it  were,  by  one 
feeling,  destined  him  to  the  command  of  the  naval 
force  then  fitting  out  to  engage  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  squadrons.  On  the  2l8t  of  October^ 
1 805,  he  intercepted  them  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  about 
sixty  miles  east  of  Cadiz,  and  the  last  memorable  signal 
that  he  gave,  was  received  with  an  enthusiastic  shout 
of  applause  by  the  whole  fleet, — ''  England  ex- 
pects EVERY  Man  to  do  his  Duty."  He  himself 
led  the  way  by  attacking  m  the  Victory  the  Santis- 
aima  Trinidada,  of  136  guns;  and  setting  the  ex- 
ample he  had  recommended,  that  humanity  after 
victory  should  distinguish  the  British  fleet,  he  gave 
orders  to  cease  firing  on  the  Redoubtable,  supposing 
she  had  struck.  From  this  ship,  which  he  had  thus 
twice  saved,  he  received  his  death-wound.  Wearing; 
against  the  advice  of  his  officers,  the  stars  rf  the 
different  orders  he  had  won,  he  became  a  mark  for  the 
riflemen,  who  lined  the  tops  of  theur  different  vessels^ 
thence  taking  their  deadly  aim.  About  a  quarter  after 
one,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  he  was  observed  to  fall  on 
the  deck,  and,  turning  round  to  Captain  Hardy,  faintly 
exclaimed,  '*  They  have  done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy, 
my  back-bone  is  shot  through  !**  But  even  now,  in 
pain  and  in  the  agonies  of  death,  his  presence  of 
mind  was  still  signally  evinced  5  he  issued  his  com- 
mands with  the  same  calm  judgment,  and  animated 
his  men  with  the  same  courage  he  had  so  often  dis- 
played. He  prayed  for  his  country  5  and  the  last 
sounds  which,  at  the  dose  of  his  glorious  career, 
elevated  his  spirit,  sinking  beneath  the  grasp  of  death, 
were  the  cheers  of  his  men  for  victory — a  victory, 
great,  even  by  comparison  with  any  of  his  own. 
His  death  was  a  calamity  no  advantages  could, 
soothe;  he  was  stricken  down  when  equally  the 
object  of  our  affection  and  admiration ;  men  grieved 
not  only  for  his  loss  as  their  greatest  naval  hero,  but 
for  their  inability  now  to  repay  those  services  by 
which  fame,  wealth,  and  national  safety  were  secured. 
Posthumous  honours  were,  indeed,  all  they  could 
bestow,  but  his  memory  has  been  cherished  with 
a  spirit  and  a  feeling,  before  scarcely  known, 
and  it  yet  lives  among  us,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
Britons. 

He  combined  the  qualities  which  chiefly  raise 
and  distinguish  men ;  quick  in  perception,  resolute 
in  decision,  executing  his  projects  with  the  coolest 
valour;  amid  the  ardour  of  victory,  he  remembered 
mercy,  and  seemed  as  much  to  enjoy  conquest  as  the 
means  to  save,  as  for  the  purpose  of  securing  any 
other  benefits  it  could  bestow.  He  had  one  great 
object, — his  country*s  good ;  one  worthy  ambition, — 
her  rewards ;  this  was  his  theme,  his  motive,  his 
pursuit:  who  has  more  contributed  to  secure  the 
former? — ^who  more  merited  the  latter?  He  has 
left  an  example,  the  standard  of  all  future  excellence 
in  his  profession,  and  the  guide  and  inducement  to 
laborious  and  honourable  exertion. 

S.H. 
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SUGAR,  AS  FOOD  FOR  ANIMALS. 

Not  only  do  the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the 
globe  delight  in  sugar,  when  obtainable,  bnt  all  ani- 
mated beings  j  the  beasts  of  the  field — ^the  fowls  of 
the  air,  insects,  reptiles,  and  even  fish,  have  an  exqui- 
site etijoyment  in  the  consumption  of  sweets,  and  a 
distaste  to  the  contrary  5  in  fact,  sugar  is  the  alimen- 
tary ingredient  of  ^very  vegetable  substance  encum- 
bered with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  bulky  innu- 
tritions mattet.  A  small  quantity  of  sugar  will 
sustain  life,  and  enable  the  animal  frame  to  undergo 
corpoteal  (from  personal  experience,  I  may  add 
mental)  ftitigue  better  than  any  other  substance; 
often  have  I  travelled  with  the  Arab  over  the  burning 
desert,  or  with  the  wild  Afric  through  his  romantic 
country,  and  when  wearied  with  fatigue  and  a  noon- 
tide sun,  we  have  sat  ourselves  beneath  an  umbra- 
geous canopy,  and  I  have  shared  with  my  companion 
his  travelling  provender,  a  few  small  balls  of  sugar 
mixed  with  spices,  and  hardened  into  a  paste  with 
flour.  Invariably  have  I  found  two  or  three  of  these 
balls,  and  a  draught  of  water,  the  best  possible  resto- 
rative, and  even  a  stimulus  to  renewed  exertion. 

During  crop-time  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Negroes, 
although  then  hard  worked,  become  fat,  healthy,  and 
cheerful,  and  the  horses,  mules,  cattle,  &c.,  on  the 
estate,  partaking  of  the  refuse  of  the  sugar-house, 
renew  ^eir  plumpness  and  strength.  In  Cochin- 
China,  not  only  are  the  horses,  bu£faloes,  elephants, 
&c.,  cdl  fattened  with  sugar,  but  the  body-guard  of 
the  king  are  allowed  a  sum  of  money  daily,  with 
which  they  must  buy  sugar-canes,  and  eat  a  certun 
quantity  thereof,  in  order  to  preserve  their  good 
looks  and  plump  condition,  lliere  are  about  five 
hundred  of  these  household  troops,  and  their  hand- 
some appeaj^nce  does  honour  to  their  food  and  to 
their  royal  master.  Indeed,  in  Cochin-China,  rice 
and  sugar  is  the  ordinary  breakfast  of  people  of  all 
ages  and  stations  ;  and  the  people  not  only  preserve 
all  their  fruits  in  sugar,  but  even  the  greater  part  of 
their  leguminous  vegetables,  gourds,  cucumbers,  ra- 
dishes, artichokes,  Uie  grain  of  the  lotus,  and  the 
thick  fleshy  leaves  of  the  aloes.  I  have  eaten  in  India, 
after  a  six  months*  voyage,  mutton  killed  in  Leaden- 
hall-market,  preserved  in  a  cask  of  sugar,  and  as 
fresh  as  the  day  it  was  placed  on  the  shambles.  The 
Kandyans  of  Ceylon  preserve  their  venison  in  earthen 
pots  of  honey,  and  after  being  thus  kept  two  or  three 
years,  its  flavoiir  would  delight  Epicurus  himself. 

In  tropical  climes,  the  fresh  juice  of  the  cane  is  the 
most  efficient  remedy  for  various  diseases,  while  its 
healing  virtues  are  felt  when  applied  to  ulcers  and 
sores.  Sir  John  Pringle  says,  the  plague  was  never 
known  to  visit  any  country  where  sugar  composes  a 
material  part  of  the  diet  of  ihe  inhabitants.  Drs. 
Rush,  CuUeii,  and  other  eminent  physicians,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  frequency  of  malignant  fevers  of  all 
kinds  is  lessened  by  the  use  of  sugar ;  in  disorders 
of  the  breast  it  forms  an  excellent  demulcent,  as 
also  in  weaknesses  and  acrid  defluxions  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  found 
great  relief  from  the  sickening  pain  of  the  stone,  by 
drinking  half-a-pint  of  syrup  of  coarse  brown  sugar 
before  bed-time,  which  he  declared  gave  as  much,  if 
not  more  relief,  than  a  dose  of  opium.  That  dreadful 
malady,  once  so  prevalent  on  shipboard,  scurvy,  has 
been  completely  and  instantaneously  stopped,  by 
putting  the  afflicted  on  a  sugar  diet.  The  diseases 
arising  from  worms,  to  which  children  are  subject, 
are  prevented  by  the  use  of  sugar,  the  love  of  which 
seems  implanted  by  nature  in  them.  As  to  the  un- 
founded assertion  of  its  injuring  the  teeth,  let  those 
who  make  it  visit  the  sugar-plantations^  and  look  at 


the  Negroes  and  their  children,  whose  teeth  are  daUy 
employed  in  the  mastication  of  sugar,  and  they  will 
be  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  the  statement.  I 
might  add  many  other  fiiicta  relative  to  this  delightful 
nutriment.  I  condnde,  however,  with  observing, 
that  I  have  tamed  the  most  savage  and  victons  horses 
witii  sugar,  and  have  seen  the  most  ferocious  animals 
domesticated  by  means  of  feedmg  tliem  with  an 
article  which  our  fiscal  restrictions  and  commercial 
pdicy  has  checked  the  nse  of  in  England. 

[Maatxh  on  tkB  Britith  CoJonMt.] 

Happxicbss,  like  liberty,  is  often  overlooked  in  the  search 
after  it  Young  people,  through  inexperience,  and  some- 
times those  who  an  older,  from  sanguineness  of  tempera- 
ment, expect  more  ftom,  lilb  than  it  has  to  bestow.  Tl^y 
consider  nappiness  as  a  preeious  jewel  never  hitherto 
possessed,  yet  certainly  to  be  Ibund,  though  in  what  shape, 
place,  or  circumstances,  it  never oceurs  to  them  to  define;  it 
IS  with  them  a  sort  of  vague  ideal  charm,  always  to  be 

EUTSued,  and  as  constantly  eluding  the  graso.  Liberty,  in 
ke  manner,  with  the  same  description  of  persons,  does 
not  consist  in  the  absence  of  restraint,  in  the  rational  en- 
joyment of  property,  or  preservation  of  tights.  It  is  a 
loose  ungovernable  spirit  of  infringement  on  the  privileges 
of  others.  The  mere  security  derived  under  a  just  and 
equal  administration  of  the  laws,  is  no  better  than  bondage 
in  the  eyes  of  what  are  technically  known  by  the  name  of 
"  radical  reformers/*  All  this  is  flat  and  tame ;  they  must 
kick  and  fling  to  be  assured  that  they  are  not  confined ; 
they  must  be  permitted  to  do  that  which  has  neither  refe- 
rence to  pleasure  nor  utility,  merely  to  exercise  the  power 
which  absolute  freedom  bestows,  just  as  a  child  in  a  garden 
lays  about  him,  and  batters  down  the  flowers  on  each  side 
with  the  stick  in  his  hand,  without  any  need  of,  or  desire 
for  the  things  thus  destroyed.  We  deceive  ourselves  much, 
in  supposing  that  happiness  of  mind,  any  more  than  health  of 
body,  depends  upon  place.  Change  of  seene  is  ofl»&n  both 
agreeable  and  convenient;  but  if  the  heart  be  oppressed,  or 
there  be  *'  a  thorn  in  the  flesh/*  the  Mordecai  travels  with 
us.  We  cannot  run  away  from  ourselves.  To  be  happy  in 
the  limited  sense  which  Pro\idence  permits,  let  us  make 
home  the  centre  of  our  enjoymehts.  The  fulfilment  of 
those  little  duties  which  are  at  every  moment  presenting 
their  claims,  may  be  thought,  by  many,  a  Strange  receipt 
for  contentment ;  yet  it  is  a  very  sure  one,  and  if  uiere  ever 
was  an  axiom  on  the  truth  of  which  we  may  rely,  it  is,  that 
"  the  mind  is  its  own  place."  Instead  of  looking  to  new 
faces,  and  seeking  in  new  situations  for  that  undiscovered 
something,  we  know  not  what,  which,  upon  approaching, 
will,  like  the  sailors*  "  Cape  Fly-away,*'  always  vanish,  or 
recede,  from  our  view;  let  us  be  assured,  that  in  every 
condition  of  life,  and  in  every  spot  of  earth,  much  may  be 
done  with  the  materials  that  he  immediately  around  us ; 
and  if  we  evince  no  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these,  wo 
should  not  turn  a  wider  range  to  profit. — ^Blrs.  Bruck. 

Thb  captain  of  one  of  Commodore  Johnson's  Dutch 
prizes,  was  used  to  relate  the  following  anecdote : — One 
day  he  went  out  of  his  own  ship,  to  dine  on  board  another ; 
while  he  was  there,  a  storm  arose,  which,  in  a  short  time^ 
made  an  entire  wreck  of  his  own  shin,  to  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  return.  He  haa  left  on  board  two 
little  boys,  one  four,  the  other  five  years  old,  under  the  care 
of  a  poor  black  servant;  the  people  struggled  to  get  out  of 
the  sinking  ship  intb  a  large  boat,  and  the  poor  black 
took  his  two  children,  tied  Ihem  into  a  bag,  and  put  in  a 
little  pot  of  sweetmeats  for  them,  slunir  them  across  his 
shoulder,  and  put  them  into  the  boat  The  boat  by  this 
time  was  quite  ihll,  and  when  the  black  was  stepping  into 
it  himself,  he  was  told  by  the  master,  there  was  no  room 
for  him,  tiiat  either  he  or  the  children  must  perish,  for  the 
weight  of  both  would  sink  the  boat.  The  exalted  heroic 
Negro  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  **  Very  well,'*  said  he, 
'*  give  my  duty  to  my  master,  and  tell  him  I  beg  pardon  for 
all  my  faults  * — and  then,  guess  the  rest ;  he  plunged  to 
the  bottom,  never  to  rise  again,  till  the  sea  shall  give  up  its 
dead. — Memoirs  of  Hannah  Mors,  O  N. 

In  any  adversity  that  happens  to  us  in  the  world,  we  ought 
1#  consider  that  misery  and  affliction  are  not  less  natural 
than  snow  and  hail,  storm  and  tempest:  and  tiiai  il  wero 
as  reasonable  to  hope  for  a  year  without  winteri  as  for  a 
life  without  trouble  -^-Howb* 
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ON  SITTXIf  O  AT  XA8X  IN  ▲  COACH  THAT  WENT  YERT 

FAST. 

As  fast  as  this  coach  goes^  I  sit  m  it  so  much  at  ease^ 
that  whilst  its  rapid  motioa  makes  others  suspect 
that  I  am  runmng  for  a  wager,  this  lazy  posture,  and 
this  soft  seat,  do  almost  as  much  invite  me  to  rest, 
as  if  I  were  a-bed. 

The  hasty  wheels  strike  foe  out  of  the  flints  they 
happen  to  run  oyer,  and  yet  this  self -same  swiftness  of 
these  wheels,  which,  were  I  under  them,  would  make 
them  crush  my  bones  themsdves  into  splinters,  if  not 
into  a  jelly,  now  I  am  seated  above  their  reach,  serves 
but  to  carry  me  the  foster  towards  my  journey's  end. 

Just  so  it  is  with  outward  accidents  and  conditions, 
whose  restless  vicissitudes  do  but  too  justly,  and  too 
fitly,  resemble  them  to  wheels :  when  ^ey  meet  with 
a  spirit  that  lies  prostrate  on  the  groimd,  and  falls 
groveling  beneath  them,  they  disorder  and  oppress 
it.  But  he,  whose  high  reason  and  exalted  piety 
has,  by  a  noble  and  st^tdy  contempt  of  them^  placed 
him  above  them,  may  enjoy  ^  happy  and  settled 
quiet,  in  spite  of  all  these  busy  agitations,  and  be  so 
far  from  resenting  any  prejudicial  discomposure  iron) 
these  inferior  revolutions,  that  all  those  changes  that 
are  taken  for  the  giddy  turn  of  Fortune's  wheels 
shall  serve  to  approach  him  the  fiB^ster  to  the  blest 
mansion  he  would  arrive  at. — ^Boyls. 


I  imrABiABLV  ezperienee  a  variety  pf  seasatioa^  when  I 
*'  survey  the  heavens"  on  a  calm  clear  night,  about  the  end 
of  the  month  of  Mav.  I  can  then  inhale  the  sweets  of 
the  woodbine  and  other  flowers,  whose  flramnce  is  drawn 
out  by  the  gentle  dews  of  evening.  The  nightingale  breaks 
the  silence  by  his  sweet  and  varied  notes;  and  the  full 
moon  "walking  in  brightness,*'  and  rendered  still  more 
beautiflil  by  the  lustre  of  so  many  shining  stars,  which 
appear  in  the  wide-extended  firmament,  completes  the  love- 
liness of  this  nootumal  soene.  Then  I  begin  to  reflect 
upon  my  own  insignificance,  and  to  ask  myself  what  I  am, 
that  the  great  Author  of  the  universe  should  be  mindful 
of  me.  His  mercy,  however,  then  presents  itself  to  me, 
as  well  as  his  Majesty,  and  the  fi>rmer  affects  me  more 
than  the  latter.  I  listen  ta  the  bird  which  appears  to  be 
pouring  forth  its  little  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise,  and 
my  heart  prompts  me  to  do  the  same.  The  very  perflune 
of  the  flowers  seems  to  be  an  incense  ascendmg  up  to 
heaven ;  and  with  these  feeUngs  I  am  able  to  enjoy  the 
calm  tranquillity  of  the  evening. — Jesse. 


Iif  gazing  at  monuments  of  antiquity,  one  of  the  most 
natural  pleasures  which  the  mind  enjoys,  is  being  by  them 
fancifully  transported  to  the  scenes  which  they  so  clearly 
commemorate.  The  Roman  amphitheatre  becomes  filled 
with  gladiators  and  spectators ;  the  streets  of  Pompeii  are 
seen  again  thronged  with  people ;  the  Grecian  temple,  is 
ornamented  with  the  votive  offerings  of  heroes  a^d  of 
senators ;  even  the  putrid  marsh  of  Marathon,  teems  with 
noblo  recollections :  while  at  home,  on  the  battlements  of 
our  old  English  castles,  we  easily  figure  to  ourselves 
barons  proud  of  their  deeds,  and  vassals  in  armour, 
faithfully  devoted  to  their  service :  in  short,  while  beholding 
such  scenes,  the  heart  glows,  until,  by  its  feverish  hea^ 
feelines  are  produced,  to  which  no  one  can  be  completely 
insensible :  however,  when  we  awaken  from  this  delightful 
dream,  it  is  difficult,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  drive  away 
the  painful  moral,  which,  sooner  or  later  in  the  day,  pu)ves 
to  us,  much  too  clearly,  that  these  ruins  have  outlivea,  and, 
in  fact,  commemorate,  the  errors,  the  passions,  and  the 
prejudices,  which  caused  them  to  be  built. 

But  while  looking  up  at  the  plain,  unassuming  pulpit  of 
an  old  LuUieran  cnurcb,  one  feels,  long  after  one  has  left 
it,  that  all  that  has  proceeded  firom  its  simple  desk  has 
been  to  promulgate  peace,  good-will,  and  happiness,  among 
mankina ;  and  though,  in  its  old  age,  it  be  now  deserted, 
yet  no  one  can  deny  that  the  seeds,  which,  in  various 
directions^  it  has  scattered  before  the  wind,  are  not  only 
vigorously  flourishing  in  the  little  valley  in  which  it  stands, 
but  must  continue,  there  and  elswhere,  to  produce  effects, 
which  time  itself  can  scarcely  tLntiibilBi»,'-^^Bubble8  from 
the  Bnamem  ^fNautm. 


WHIRLWINDS  AND  WATER-SPOUTS. 
Thksk  awful  indications  of  changes  in  the  atmo- 
spl^jere,  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  temperate  region 
of  die  globe  I  but  between  the  tropics  they  are  of  very 
common  occurrence,  and  assume  a  variety  of  forms, 
not  unfrequently  spreading  devastation  over  extensive 
traces  of  country,  destroying  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  scattering  or  sinking  th^  prondest  naval  arma- 
ments. The  tornado,  the  whirlwind,  the  water- 
spout, and  the  burning  wind  of  the  desert,  mre  all 
known  to  us  by  the  descriptions  of  traveUers,  but 
happily  few  of  theur  disastrous  effects  come  within 
our  own  experience. 

These  phenomena  have  been  attributed  by  various 
authors  to  many  difierent  causes  j  some  have 
supposed  the  whole  of  the  effects  to  be  caused  by 
electricity  J  others  have  rejected  this  agent  entirely, 
and  considered  the  rarefied  state  of  the  air  by  the 
heat  of  the  smi,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  these  convulsions  of  the  atmosphere )  but 
probably,  h%  most  cases,  both  causes  are  combined. 

In  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Howison  of 
the  East  India  Company  s  service,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing description  of  these  phenomena.  "  The  water- 
spout may  be  considered  the  most  appalling  phe- 
nomenon that  appears  in  the  equatorial  seas,  and  is 
of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  attains  greater 
magnitude  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  than  in  any 
other  ,part  of  the  ocean.  It  does  not  always  show 
itself  under  the  same  form,  and  on  some  occasions 
it  is  stationary,  while  on  others  it  moves  forward 
with  yarjdng  rapidity.  When  a  water-spout  is  about 
to  be  produced,  the  sea,  however  smooth  it  may 
previously  have  been,  acquires  a  violent  degree  of 
agitation  at  a  particular  spot,  and  soon  begins  to 
foam  and  boil  up  with  a  whirling  and  dashing  noise. 
Presently  a  funnel-shaped  tube  is  observed  to  descend 
from  the  clouds,  which  alwayp  hang  very  low  at  such 
a  time,  and  to  direct  itself  towards  the  turbulent 
waters,  as  if  to  form  a  junction  with  them.  This  it 
sometimes  does,  or  rather  appears  to  do,  instantane- 
ously, but  more  commonly  not.  MeanwhUe,  the  agita- 
tion of  the  sea  increases,  the  tube  grows  larger,  and  the 
superincumbent  cloud  descends  to  a  lower  level,  and 
at  length,  all  these  parts  unite,  and  form  a  pillar  of 
water,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  the  base  of  which  rests 
upon  the  sea,  while  its  top  penetrates  the  overhanging 
clouds,  and  is  totally  concealed  by  them.  This 
pillar,  perhaps,  continues  stationary  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  disappears  5  but  in  other  instances,  it 
advances  steadily  in  one  direction,  and  threatens 
destruction  to  any  ship  that  may  lie  in  its  course.** 

It  has  always  been  noticed,  that  these  appearances 
are  attended  by  baffling  and  variable  winds,  and 
sudden  calms,  and  generally  by  some  demonstration 
of  the  presence  of  dectricity. 

To  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  water-spout,  let 
us  suppose  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  say  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  air  over  some  particular  spot  in 
the  ocean  has  become  so  rarefied  as  to  produce  a 
kind  of  partial  vactmm^  the  consequence  of  this  will 
be,  that  all  the  denser  parts  of  the  atmosphere  which 
immediately  surround  this  spot,  will  have  a  tendency 
to  rush  forward  from  every  quarter  to  one  common 
centre,  that  is,  the  wind  will  blow  from  all  quarters 
at  once.  If  we  suppose  the  currents  of  air  to  travel 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  case  of  a  hurricane,  namely, 
from  seventy  to  eighty  miles  an  hour,  we  may  well 
conceive  the  immense  force  with  which  they  would 
meet  in  the  centre.  The  result  of  this  sudden  con- 
cussion, would  resemble  in  all  points  the  effect  of  a 
W^ter-spout  or  whirlwind. 

The  lines  in  the  diagram  represent  the  oourse  of 
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maPEBsioir  or  a  wate>-ii 


the  air  &s  it  nuhes  from  various  parts  to  the  centre  c. 
Having  reached  that  spot,  it  is  clear  that  further 
piM^eas  ia  atraigbt  lines  is  at  an  end:  either  the 
oppo^-ite  forces  annihilate  each  other,-  and  .  a  calm  is 
the  cuuBeqnence,  or  the  streams  of  air.  must  .take 
Biiuther  direction :  some  of  these  will,  ia  their  en- 
deavour to  escape  the  conflict,  press  with  consider- 
able force  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  others 
will    be    directed   upwards,   and    reach   the .  higher 
regions  of  the  att 
mosphcre.     In  the 
mean     time,     the 
currents  that  had 
pressed    .      down- 
wards,   not  .  being 
able;  from  the  op- 
position    of     the 
water,  to  cscepc  in 
that  dJrectiqn,  are 
forced  to  the  point 
of  least  resistance, 
that  is,    upwp.rds, 
and  a  portion   of 
the  water,   together  with  whatever   may  be   on  its 
surface,  is  carried  up  along  With  them. 

If  the  currents  of  air  were  all  moving  with  eqtial 
velocity,  the  course  of  the  water-spout  or  whirlwind 
Would  be  in  direct  lines  upwards ;  but,  as  this  is  not 
the  case,  a  rotatory,  or  whirling,  motion  is  given. to  it, 
aud  the  forces  of  the  various  currents  will  also  oblige 
it  to  drift,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

When  met  with  at  sea,  water-spouts  are  considered 
by  mariners  as  dangerous  visitants,  and,  in  order  to 
disperse  them,  large  guns  are  fired.  So  great  a  con- 
cussion in  the  air  is  thus  produced,  as  to  alter  the 
direction  of  the  currents,  and  to  destroy  the  water- 

The  rushing  together  of  air  has  been  eteted  as  the 
cause  of  the  watCr-spout,  and  this.view  of  the  subject 
is  bi)me  out  by  the  following  fact;  e^ttract^  from 
Dr.  Franklin's  letters. — "An  intelligent  .whaleman, 
of  Nantucket,"  says  Dr.  Franklin,  "  informed  me, 


that  three  of  their  vessels,  which  were  out  in  seardi 
of  whales,  happening  to  be  becalmed,  lay  in  sight  of 
each  other,  at  about  a  league  distance,  if  I  remember 
right,  nearly  forming  a  triangle  -,  after  some  time,  a 
water-apont  appeared  near  the  middle  of  the  triangle, 
when  a  brisk  breeze  of  wind  sprung  up,  and  every 
Tcesel  made  sail,  and  then  it  appeared  to  them  all,  by 
the  setting  of  the  sails,  and  tiie  course  each  vessel 
stood,  that' the  water-spout  was  to  the  leeward  of 
every  one  of.  them." 

The  water- spout  is  considered  as  materially  adding  to 
the  dangers  of  navigation, but  bowmuch  more  dreadlul 
are  the  effects  of  a  tropical  hurricane.  Alvarez  de 
Nunnez,  a  Spanish  admiral,  lost  the  whole  of  hie  fleet, 
and  great  part  of  his  crew,  in  one  of  these  tenipci^ls 
off  the  Island  of  Cuba.  ,"  Such  was  the  force  of  the 
wind,  that  no  houses,  or  even  churches,  could  oppose 
it.  Nunnez's  men  hastened  out  of  the  town  for  fear 
of  being  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  boildiogs,  and  were 
obliged  to  walk  seven  or  eight  in  a  cluster,  givisping 
each  other  with  oil  their  strength,  that  they  nii^Ut 
not  be  carried  away  by  the  strength  of  the  blasts. 
When  the  storm  was  over,  Nunnez  returned  to  the 
harbour,  but  all  he  found  of  his  ships  was  only  some 
broken  pieces  of  rigging  ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
along  the  shore,  in  quest  either  of  his  ships  or  his 
seamen,  but  meeting  with  nothing  this  way,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  mountains*;  here,  indeed,  he 
perceived  a  boat  lodged  upon  some  trees,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  sea,  and  ten  leagues 
further  he  found  two  bodies  of  his  men,  and  some 
trunk-lids  scattered  about ;  the  men  were  too  much 
disfigured  by  bruises  to  be  kno^^-n.  No  less  than 
sixty  men  and  twenty  horses  perished  by  this 
hurricane.  The  whole  country  had  a  lamentable 
aspect;  the  blighted  plains  were  covered  with  limbs 
of  trees,  and  the  naked  hills  were  stript  of  their 
verdure." 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ISFAHAN 


THE  CITY  OF  ISFAHAN. 

Ispahan,  Isfahan,  or  Spabawn,  (for,  like  most  eastern 
names,  it  is  spelt  by  Europeans  in  various  ways,)  the  chief 
town  of  the  Persian  province  of  Irak,  and  for  age^  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  was  long  distinguished 
for  opulence  and  splendour,  in  a  region  which  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  its 
cities.  It  is  now  mack  fallen  from  the  high  condition  which 
it  then  enjoyed ;  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  royal  residence, 
and  its  streets  no  longer  display  the  same  picture  of  pro- 
sperity that  characterized  them  in  the  days  of  its  former 
(grandeur.  Still,  however,  it  is  the  most  populous  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  Persia ;  and,  even  in  its  present  desola- 
tion, has  much  to  excite  the  interest  and  admiration  of  the 
traveller. 

ITS  EARLY  HISTORY. 

The  origin  of  Isfahan  is  not  to  be  traced  with  any  cer- 
tainty. jBy  some  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  ruins  of  Hecatompylos,  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Parthia ;  while,  by  others,  it  is  identified  with 
the  Aspadana  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  history  at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  sera : 
and  under  the  rule  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  who  conquered 
Persia  soon  after  the  birth  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
compelled  its  inhabitants  to  embrace  that  religion,  it  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  When^  Timour,  or 
Tamerlane,  invaded  Persia,  Isfahan  surrendered,  the 
moment  he  encamped  before  it,  and,  appeased  by  this 
ready  submission,  the  conqueror  spared  the  town,  but 
imposed  a  heavy  contribution  on  its  inhabitants.  An 
accident,  however,  unhappily  changed  its  destiny.  The 
sound  of  a  drum,  which  a  young  blacksmith  was  beating 
for  his  amusement  one  night,  was  mistaken  for  an 
alarm;  a  number  of  the  citizens  assembled,  and  became 
so  irritated  from  a  communication  to  each  other  of  the 
distress  which  their  subjection  occasioned  them,  that  they 
at  once  commenced  an  attack  upon  their  oppressors. 
Before  morning  nearly  3000  of  the  Tartars,  who  had  been 
quartered  in  the  city,  were  slain ;  the  gates  were  then  shut, 
to  prevent  an  immediate  assault,  for  to  maintain  a  suc- 
cessful defence  was  hopeless. 

The  rage  of  Timour,  on  hearing  the  fate  of  his  soldiers, 
exceeded  all  bounds ;  he  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  capi- 
tulation, and  Isfahan  was  doomed  to  be  an  example  of  the 
fate  which  awaited  the  cities  that  should  dare  to  oppose 
him  in  his  career  of  conquest.  The  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants knew  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  despair  increased 
the  strength  of  their  resistance ;  but  their  struggles  were 
vain — the  walls  were  carried  by  storm,  and  the  cruel  con- 
queror, not  content  with  permitting  pillage  and  slaughter, 
commanded  that  every  one  of  his  soldiers  should  bring 
him  a  certain  number  of  heads.  Of  these  no  less  than 
70,000  were  afterwards  piled  in  pyramids,  as  monuments 
of  his  savage  revenge :  to  compute  the  whole  number  of 
the  slain  was  found  impossible. 

This  event,  which  occurred  in  1387,  is  recorded  by 
Timour  in  his  Institutes,  or  Memoirs,  with  characteristic 
conciseness.  **  I  conquered,"  he  says,  "  the  city  of  Isfa- 
han, and  I  trusted  in  the  people  of  Isfahan ;  and  I  deli- 
vered the  castle  into  their  hands,  and  they  rebelled ;  and 
the  Darogah,  whom  I  had  placed  over  them,  they  slew, 
with  three  thousand  of  the  soldiers;  and  I  also  com- 
manded that  a  general  slaughter  should  be  made  of  the 
people  of  Isfahan.** 

ITS  CONDITION  UNDER  SHAH*  ABBAS 

THE  GREAT. 

Thb  most  renowned  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  Persia  is  Abbas  I.,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  reigned 
from  1585  to  1628.  His  name  is  one  of  the  few  that  sur- 
vive in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen ;  and  he  occupies 
the  same  place  in  their  stories  that  the  celebrated  Caliph 
Hatoon-al-Raschid  holds  in  the  well-known  tales  of  the 
Araoians.  Moreover,  he  is,  by  common  consent,  the  builder 
of  all  bridges,  caravanserais,  and  palaces  throughout  his 
dominions,  and,  indeed,  the  author  of  every  improvement 
in  ancient  times.  To  Isfahan  in  particular  he  was  a  great 
benefactor ;  he  fixed  on  that  city  as  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
ZiionB,  and  its  population  was  more  than  doubled  during  his 

*  Shah  u  the  title  of  the  Persian  monarch. 


reign.  Its  principal  mosque,  the  noble  palace  of  Cbebel- 
Sitoon,  the  beautiful  avenues  and  palaces  called  Uie  Cha- 
har-Baah,  or  "  Four  Gardens,**  the  principal  bridge  ovei 
the  river  Zeinderood,  and  several  of  the  finest  palaces  in 
the  city  and  its  suburbs,  all  owe  their  origin  to  this  sovereign. 
A  minute  account  of  his  works  is  given  bjr  the  French 
traveller.  Sir  John  Chardin,  who  visited  Persia  at  difiT^oent 
periods  between  1664  and  1677;  but  the  following  sketch, 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  will  convey  a  more 
lively  impression  of  the  condition  of  the  city  than  any 
detailed  description. 

'*  During  his  reign,  nearly  a  million  of  people  animated 
its  busy  streets,  and  the  equally  flourishing  peasantry  of 
more  than  fourteen  villages  in  its  neighboorbood,  supplied, 
by  their  labour,  the  markets  of  this  abundant  population. 
Its  bazars  were  filled  with  merchandise  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  mingled  with  the  rich  bales  of  its  own  cele- 
brated manufactories.  Industry,  diligence,  activity,  and 
business-like  negotiations,  were  seen  and  heard  every 
where.  The  caravanserais  were  crowded  with  merchants 
and  goods  of  Europe  and  of  Asia ;  while  the  court  of  the 
great  Shah  was  the  resort  of  ambassadors  from  tlie  proudest 
kingdoms,  not  only  of  the  east  but  of  the  west.  Travellers 
thronged  thither  to  behold  its  splendours,  and  to  enjoy  the 
gracious  reception  bestowed  by  its  monarch  on  the  learned 
and  ingenious  of  all  lands  and  religions.  He  endowed 
mosques  with  the  splendour  of  palaces,  while  his  gardens 
open  to  the  people,  resounded  with  fStes  and  rebelling.** 

ITS  CAPTURE  BY  THE  AFFGHANS 

It  was  in  the  year  1722,  during  the  roign  of  Shah  Sultan 
Hussein,  that  Mahmood,  the  ruler  of  the  tribes  known  by 
the  name  of  Affghans,  having  defeated  the  Persian  army 
in  a  pitched  battle,  advanced  to  attack  Isfahan.  The 
consternation  that  reigned  throughout  the  city  was  extreme; 
the  king  called  a  council,  at  which  it  was  determined  that 
be  should  remain  in  his  capital,  and  preparations  ^ere 
accordingly  made  for  its  defence.  New  levies  were  raised, 
the  ruinous  parts  of  the  walls  were  repaired;  intrench 
ments  were  thrown  up  at  the  most  exposed  points,  and 
especial  care  was  taken  to  fortify  the  bridges,  by  which  a 
communication  is  kept  up  between  Isfahan  on  the  northern, 
and  its  suburbs  on  the  southern  bank,  of  the  river  Zein- 
derood. 

But  the  weakness  of  the  Shah,  and  the  incapacity  of 
his  ministers,  rendered  all  his  resources  of  no  avail.  la 
the  suburb  of  Julfa,  there  dwelt  a  colony  of  Anneniana, 
which  had  grown  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity,  uuder 
the  fostering  care  of  the  great  Abbas  and  his  immediate 
successors;  of  late  years,  however,  it  had  suffered  much 
injur}',  and  been  treated  with  every  kind  of  indignity. 
The  bravery  of  these  Christian  merohants  was  unquestioned, 
and  now  that  danger  threatened  their  sovereign,  none  sur- 
passed them  in  zeal  on  his  behalf;  but  the  Persians  were 
mindful  of  the  oppression  which  they  had  practised  on 
this  unhappy  people,  and  distrusting,  naturally  enough, 
those  whom  they  had  injured,  resolved  to  disarm  them. 
The  king  was  made  to  declare  that  he  had  more  reliance 
on  the  valour  and  loyalty  of  the  Armenians,  than  on  any 
other  of  his  subjects,  and  that  to  them  he  should  intrust 
the  guard  of  his  royal  person ;  but  when,  in  obedience  to 
his  command,  they  appeared  before  his  palace,  they  were 
ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  depart. 

Julfa,  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  defence,  could  not 
long  resist  the  assault  of  the  Affghans;  and  the  brave 
Armenians  were  compelled  to  capitulate  on  very  severe 
terras.      Mahmood    then    commenced  his  operations  on 
Isfahan  itself;  but  having  failed  in  an  attack  on  one  of 
the  principal  bridges,  he  fell  back,  and  made  overtures  for 
a  peace.    These  were  rejected ;    and  the  fierce  AfTghan 
employed  himself  for  the  next  month,  in   ravaging  the 
country  round  about.    He  then  renewed  the  attack,  and 
having  gained  one  of  tlie  bridges,  spread  his  troops  on  ail 
sides  of  the  city,  resolving  to  trust  for  its  reduction  to  the 
famine  which  had  commenced  soon  after  his  first  approach, 
and  was  increasing  every  day.     His  anticipations   were 
correct;  the  scarcity  within  Isfahan  grew  gradually    to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  populace  became  unmanageable ; 
and  the  unhappy  Shah  sent  a  deputation  to  Miuimood, 
offering  to  accept  the  terms  which  he  had  formerly  rejected. 
'*  The  king  of  Persia,"  replied  the  proud  AffghaOi  ^  offeia 
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me  nothing  that'  is  in.  Bis  disposal.  Himself  and  all  his 
family  are  within  my  power ;  and  he  is  no  longer  master 
of  the  three  provinces  which  he  so  generoosly  desires  to 
bestow  upon  me.  It  is  the  fkte  of  the  whole  empire  that 
must  be  decided  between  us/* 

The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  now  became  quite 
hopeless;  but  the  inhuman  policy  of  Mahmood  led  him  to 
procrastinate  the  siege.  His  army  was  not  large,  and  its 
safety  would  be  endangered  if  he  entered  the  city  while 
the  Persians  so  far  exceeded  it  in  numbers ;  he  resolved, 
therefore,  that  many  of  the  poor  citizens  should  perish  by 
hunger  before  he  signed  the  treaty.  *'  What  heart  can 
reflect  without  horror,"  exclaims  the  old  traveller,  Jonas 
Han  way,  '*  on  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  the  famine 
caused  by  this  artfid  conduct  I  In  the  month  of  August, 
horses,  mules,  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  were  become  so 
excessively  dear,  that  none  but  the  king  and  the  principal 
lords  about  him,  or  some  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants, 
could  afford  to  eat  of  them.  Notwithstanding  the  aversion 
which  the  Persians  have,  from  their  religion,  for  dogs,  and 
some  other  animals,  which  they  look  upon  as  unclean,  yet 
as  many  as  they  could  find  were  consumed  in  a  few  days. 
The  people  afterwards  fed  on  the  bark  of  trees,  leaves,  and 
leather,  which  they  softened  with  boiling  water ;  but  when 
this  sad  resource  was  also  exhausted,  they  had  no  other 
support  than  human  flesh.  What  pencil  can  describe  their 
hollow  eyes,  their  trembling  knees,  their  emaciated  bodies  I 
The  streets,  the  public  squares,  and  the  very  gardens  of 
the  palace,  were  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  which  none  had 
the  heart  or  strength  to  bury.  The  water  of  the  Zein- 
derood  was  so  corrupted  by  the  number  of  carcasses  thrown 
into  it,  that  it  was  not  potable ;  and,  in  a  less  wholesome 
climate,  the  air  must  have  been  infected  to  that  degree,  as 
to  destroy  what  few  inhabitants  were  left  alive." 

For  two  months  did  this  misery  continue.  At  length,  on 
the  21  St  of  October,  the  king,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  came 
out  of  his  palace,  and  walking  through  the  principal  streets 
of  Isfahan,  bewailed  aloud  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign.  On 
the  morrow,  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  quitted  the  city  for 
the  Affghan  camp,  attended  by  some  of  his  nobles,  and 
about  three  hundred  troops.  "  They  moved  on  slowly," 
says  Hanway,  "with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground;  the 
few  inhabitants  who  had  strength  to  see  this  mournful 
cavalcade,  expressed  their  grief  by  a  gloomy  silence, 
which  presaged  the  sad  effects  of  this  melancholy  event." 

The  following  year  was  marked  by  a  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  Persians  in  Isfahan,  arising  from  Mahmood*s  alarm 
lest  his  army  should  be  overpowered.  But  in  1729,  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  celebrated  Nadir,  who 
expelled  the  Affghans  from  Persia,  and  afterwards  mounted 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  In  the  numerous  convulsions 
which  have  distracted  the  empire  since  that  period,  it  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  various  parties ;  but  never  has  it 
recovered  from  the  calamities  which  it  suffered  under  the 
merciless  rule  of  the  barbarian  Affghans. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Isfahan,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  stands  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Zeinderood  ;  its  suburbs,  Julfa  and 
Abbas-abad  being  on  the  southern.  This  river  is  not  of 
any  magnitude,  except  in  the  spring-season,  when  the 
melting  of  the  mountain-snows  swells  the  volume  of  its 
waters  into  a  respectable  size;  but  the  large  daily  supply 
that  is  afterwards  drawn  off  through  the  dikes  cut  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  neighbouring  country,  soon  reduces  it  to 
an  insignificant  stream,  flowing  through  its  stony  bed  in 
two  or  three  narrow  channels,  each  not  exceeding  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  so  shallow  as  to  be  fordable  in  a 
hundred  places.  It  has  its  rise  in  the  mountains  to  the 
west,  and  after  passing  through  the  city,  is  said  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  sand-desert  to  the  south-east.  In  Chardin's 
time,  Isfahan,  together  with  its  suburbs,  was  "  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  world,  not  less  than  twenty -four  miles 
in  circumference;"  the  present  circuit  of  the  inhabited 
city  scarcely  exceeds  one  quarter  of  that  extent.  It  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall ;  but  that  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Affghans. . 

The  approach  to  the  city  from  the  south,  is  through  a 
desolate  tract  called  the  Hezzar  Derrek,  or  Thousand 
Valle}  s,  which,  according  to  Persian  tradition,  is  the  scene 
of  the  battles  between  Kx)fttem*  and  the  dragon,  to  whose 
poisonous  exhalations  its  barrenness  ^  attributed.    The 

*  A  celebrated  hero,— a  aoit  of  Peisiafl  Hercules,  the  boast  aad 
Siory  of  his  coontrymen* 


traveller  from  Shiran  enters  it  in  this  .direction,  and  obtaini 
his  first  view  of  this  great  metropolis  from  an  eminence 
about  five  miles  distant;  there  it  bursts  at  once  upon  his 
sight  in  all  the  splendour  of  its  glittering  domes  and  \of\f 
peaces,  a  picture,  indeed,  of  gorgeous  magnificenee,  weU 
seeming  to  excuse  the  Persian's  proud  boast,  that  Isfahan 
is  '*  half  the  world."  Near  this  spot  is  to  be  seen  a  small 
round  monument  covered  with  a  cupola,  and  marked  with 
an  inscription  in  the  Cufick  character;  it  is  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Skatir^  or  running  footman.  Chardin  says 
that  those  who  aspired  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  king 
in  that  capacity,  were  obliged,  as  a  proof  of  their  strength 
and  activity,  to  accomplish  twelve  separate  journeys  from 
the  gate  of  the  royal  palace  to  this  pillar,  and  back,  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  a  distance  of  120 
miles  in  about  fourteen  hours.  Local  tnCdition,  however, 
ascribes  to  it  the  following  origin. 

In  former  days,  a  king  of  Persia  promised  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  any  one  who  would  run  on  fool 
before  him,  while  he  rode  on  horseback,  ftom  Shiraz  to 
Isfahan.  One  of  his  Shatirs  accepted  the  offer,  and 
nearly  accomplished  the  task ;  but  when  he  reached  the 
eminence  marked  by  the  tower,  the  king  began  to  fear  lest 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  dropping  his  whip.  The 
man's  body  was  so  encompassed  with  ligatures,  a^d  in  a 
state  of  such  excitement,  that  if  he  had  stooped,  his  death 
must  immediately  have  followed :  he  knew  this,  and  contriv 
ing  therefore  to  take  up  the  whip  with  his  foot,  he  carried  it 
to  his  hand,  and  presented  it  to  nis  master.  The  monarch 
more  alarmed  than  before,  now  dropped  his  ring.  The 
poor  Shatir  saw  that  his  doom  was  sealed,  and  he  met  it 
bravely ;  for  exclaiming,  *'  O  king  I  you  have  broken  your 
word,  but  I  will  show  you  my  submission  to  the  last ;"  he 
stooped,  picked  up  the  ring,  and  died. 

A  near  approach  destroys  much  of  the  impression  that 
is  created  by  the  first  appearance  of  Isfahan.  Its  desola- 
tion is  not  obser\'able  at  a  distance,  for  the  eroves  and 
avenues,  and  spreading  orchards  with  which  this  capital 
abounds,  screen  its  many  ruins,  and  allow  only  its  palaces, 
and  mosques,  and  loftier  buildings,  to  be  seen.  But  it  is  a 
melancholy  sight  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  he 
draws  near  to  what  is  now  the  city,  and  passes  through 
large  deserted  tracts,  covered  wiUi  houses  in  different 
stages  of  decay, — among  which,  at  wide  intervals,  may  be 
discovered  a  few  inhabited  dwellings.  "  One  mieht 
suppose,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  **  that  God's  curse  had  extended 
over  parts  of  this  city,  as  it  did  over  Babylon.  Houses, 
bazars,  mosques,  palaces,  whole  streets,  are  to  be  seen  in 
total  abandonment ;  and  I  have  rode  for  miles  among  its 
ruins,  without  meeting  with  any  living  creature,  except^ 
perhaps,  a  jackal  peeping  over  a  wall,  or  a  fox  running  to 
his  hole." 

STREETS,  &c. 

The  streets  of  Isfahan  differ  not  much,  in  general  appear 
ance,  from  those  of  other  cities  in  Persia,  but  they  nave 
very  little  resemblance  to  those  of  European  capitals.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow,  dirty,  and  crooked,  and 
possess  an  air  of  extreme  dulness.  The  shops  are  all  to 
De  found  in  the  bazars,  which,  to  a  stranger,  are  the 
most  amusin?  place  of  resort,  and  which  are  so  extensive 
as  to  enable  him  to  walk  under  cover  for  two  or  three 
miles  together.  '*  Many  of.  the  scenes  so  familiar  to  us  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  *•  are  here  realized. 
— ^The  young  Christian  merchant;  the  lady  of  quality, 
attended  by  her  eunuch  and  her  she-slave ;  the  Jewish 
physician ;  the  dalal,  or  crier,  showing  goods  about ;  the 
barber  Alnascar,  sitting  with  his  back  against  the  wall  in  a 
very  little  shop ;  and  thus  almost  every  character  may  be 
met  with."  The  shops  are  merely  receptacles  for  the 
goods  of  the  trader,  who  returns  every  nignt  to  his  dwell 
ing  in  some  other  part  of  the  city. 

The  chief  square  of  Isfahan  is  the  Maidan  Shah,  which 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  busy  shops,  and  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  great  city ;  its  length  is 
about  2,600  feet,  and  its  breadth  700.  Each  side  of  it 
presents  a  double  range  of  arches,  and  has  its  centre 
adorned  with  some  edifice  remarkable  for  grandeur  or  for 
character ;  two  of  these  fronts  may  be  seen  in  the  en 
graWng  contained  in  page  161.  The  domed  building  to 
the  left  is  the  mosque  of  Looft  Allah,  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  quadrangle ;  that  to  the  right,  oi  on  the  south- 
east, is  the  Mesjed  Shah,  a  superb  edifice,  built  by  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great.     On  the  north-west  stands  the  great 
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gate,  or  niher  tower  of  entrance  to  tlie  rojral  bazar ;  and 
on  the  iouth-west  is  the  Ali  Capi,  or  gate  of  Ali»  from 
whieh  our  view  is  taken.  Immediately  over  this  gate 
It  a  large  chamber*  whieh  is  open  on  all  sides  but 
one,  and  thus  looks  out  in  almost  eveiy  direction.  On  the 
side  nearest  to  the  balustrade  that  faces  the  square,  a  raised 

Slatlbrm  marks  the  spot  where,  in  former  days,  the  Great 
ihah'  Abbas  was  wont  to  place  his  royal  seat,  and  thence 
review  his  troops  *  galloping  and  skirmishing  beneath,  or 
witness  the  combats  of  wild  animals,  or  behmd  his  people 

Siily  enjoying  their  favourite  sports,  anxious  to  exhibit 
eir  stren^h  and  agility  under  the  royal. eye.  From  the 
roof  ^  of  this  building  an  extensive  view  of  the  city  is 
obtained,  but  the  spectator  is  somewhat  too  near.  In  the 
davB  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  the  picture  must  have  been 
splendid;  ,it  is  now  a  saademng  sight,  for  on^  of  its  promi- 
nent features  is  a  vast  great  heap  of  mouldenng  ruins, 
whioh  tell  a  melancholy  tale  of  fbrmer  grandeur  and  pre- 
sent desolation. 

HOUSES. 

Tbb  houses  of  Isfiihan  consist  of  only  one  story,  an^  hate 
seldom  any  windows  looking  into  the  street ;  a  circumstance 
to  which  much  of  the  dull  monotonous  appearance  of  the 
public  thoroughfares  must  be  ascribed.  They  are  flat- 
roofed,  ,End  built  of  brick,  and  have  each  a  small  court, 
which  is  shut  in  by  a  high  wall,  and  to  which  a  part  of  the 
sitting-rooms  are  entirely  open,  though  furnished  with  a 
large  curtain,  to  be  let  down  when  they  are  not  in  use. 
But  if  the  dwellings  have  little  height,  they  are  com- 
posed of  so  many  compartments,  that  even  the  meanest 
of  them  cover  a. considerable  extent  of  ground.  The  only 
entrance  is  usually  by  one  gate,*  which  takes  its  character 
pretty  much  from  the  rank  and  station  of  its  owner.  A 
poor  man*s  door  is  scarcely  three  feet  in  height ;  and  this, 
we  are  told,  is  a  measure  of  precaution,  adopted  to  hinder 
the  servants  of  the  great  from  entering  it  on  horseback, 
which  they  would  mSke  no  scruple  to  do  when  perpetmting 
any  act  of  oppression. 

The  houses  of  the  nobility  and  public  officers  are  generally 
splendid,  and  may  vie  with  some  of  the  palaces  of  the 
monarch.  The  court,  into  which  the  outer  gate  opens,  is 
generally  large,  and  laid  out  in  walks,  having  their  sides 
planted  with  flowers,  and  ref^shed  by  fountains.  To  this 
court  all  the  principal  apartments  of  the  mansion,  which  are 
inhabited  by  men,  open;  and  adjoining  to  it,  but  completely 
distinct,  is  a  smaller  court,  around  which  are  the  inner 
apartments  belonging  to  the  females  of  the  family.  Almost 
every  dwelling  of  any  consequence  in  Isfahan  has  a  garden 
Attached  to  it;  and  this,  while  it  adds  to  the  beauty  and 
salubrity  of  the  city,  must  greatly  increase  its  extent,  and 
enable  us  the  more  readily  to  credit  the  statement  of 
Chardin,  that,  in  its  more  nrosperous  days,  its  walls  were 
twenty-four  miles  in  circumference. 

GARDENS  AND  PALACES. 

Onb  of  the  most  noble  ornaments  of  Isfahan  is  the 
Chahar  Bagh,  or  •*  Four  Gardens,"  a  superb  avenue  3000 
paces  in  length,  and  seventy  in  breadth,  which  extending 
on  either  side  of  the  Zeinderood,  approaches,  with  a  gentle 
declivity,  both  ends  of  the  principal  bridge  across  that 
river.  It  is  planted  with  double  rows  of  the  lofty  chenar,— 
a  species  of  svcamore,  with  a  verdure  like  that  of  the 
plane,— of  which  the  Persians  are  extremely  fond,  and  which 
grows  here  in  great  perfection.  On  the  borders  are  built 
a  number  of  private  palaces,  which,  though  uninhabited 
for  more  than  a  century,  are  still  in  good  repair,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  The  style  of  their 
architecture  is  light  and  pleasing,  as  may  be  seen  from  our 
engraving  in  page  165,  though  it  is  neither  regular  nor 
magnificent ;  and  their  situation  gives  them  at  a  distance 
a  very  picturesque  effect.  The  gardens,  which  are  situated 
on  either  side  of  this  avenue,  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
called  by  the  Persians  the  Heshi  Beheste,  or  eight  paradises. 
They  are  laid  out  in  regular  walks,  shaded  by  even  rows  of 
tall  umbrageous  chenars,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of 
fruit-trees,  and  every  kind  of  flowering-shrub.  Canals 
flow  down  the  avenues  in  the  same  undeviatiug  lines,  and 
generally  terminate  in  some  large  marble  basin  ornamented 
with  sparkling  fountains.  The  effect  is  described  as  grand; 
and  it  is  much  increased  by  the  occasional  glimpses  which 
various  openings  permit,  of  the  glittering  palaces  which 
ornament  this  charming  spot. 

The  finest  palace  in  Isfahan  is  the  Chehel  Sitoon,  or 
Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,  which,  as  we  before  observec^  was 


built  b^  Shah  Abbas  the  Great    It  stands  in  the  middle 
of  an  immense  square,  which  is  intersected  by  variotua 
canals,  and  planted  in  different  directions  wiUi  the  beautiful 
chenar  tree.    Before  it,  is  spread  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
from  the  furthest  extremity  oi  which,  the  palaoe  is,  we  are 
told,  "  beautilid  beyond  either  the  power  of  language  or 
the  oorrectness  of  pencil  to  delineate.**    The  entire  front 
of  the  building  is  open  to  the  garden,  the  roof  being  sus- 
tained by  a  double  range  of  cMumns,  exceeding  fixrty  feet 
in  height  and  each  shooting  m  from  the  umted  baidu 
of  four  lions  of  white  marble.    The  shafts  of  the  cdumns 
rising  from  these  extraordinary  bases  are  covered  with 
Arabes<iue  patterns  and  foliages  in  looking-glass,  gilding, 
and  paintins;  some  twisting  spually,  others  winmng  m 

g»lden  wreatns,  or  running  into  k>senges,  stars,  and  various 
nciful  devices  of  ingenious  workmanship.  The  ceiling 
is  decorated  in  a  similar  style,  its  ornaments  bmuff  stiU 
beautifully  fresh  and  brilliant,  and  the  floor  is  coveroa  with 
a  carpet  of  the  richest  material,  which  is  of  the  same  date 
as  the  building,  and  far  superior  in  texture  to  those  of  the 
present  day.  Trom  this  saloon  an  arched  recess  leads  into 
an  extensive  hall,  '*  in  which**  we  are  told,  "  all  the  caprices, 
and  labours,  and  cost  of  Eastern  maffuificenoe^  have  been 
lavished,  to  an  incredible  prodigality.  *  This  banqueting- 
chamber,  (for  that  such  it  was,  is  indicated  by  the  character 
of  its  decorations,)  has  its  walls  embellished  by  six  large 
paintings,  which,  though  designed  without  the  smallest 
knowled^  of  perspective,  and  in  many  respects  ridiculous, 
are  vet  invaluable  as  registers  of  the  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  executed,  of  the  genend  aspect  of  the 
persons  they  are  designed  to  commemorate,  and  of  the 
costumes  of  the  several  nations  asembled  at  the  feasts,  or 
engaged  in  the  battles  which  they  represent. 

Many  of  the  palaces  which  existed  in  Chardin's  time, 
are  still  perfect;  and  some  new  ones  have  been  erected 
within  the  present  century,  by  one  of  the  governors  of 
Isfahan,  who  having  risen  from  the  humble  station  of  a 
snnall  shopkeeper,  to  the  high  rank  of  one  of  the  kinss 
ministers,  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  native  city.  No  buildings  can  be  more 
striking  than  some  of  these  palaces.  Hie  front  room  or 
hall  is  m  general  verv  open,  and  supported  by  pillars  that 
are  carved  and  gilded  in  the  most  exouisite  manner;  while 
the  large  glass  windows,  through  whicn  it  receives  a  mellow 
light,  are  curiously  stained  with  a  variety  of  colours. 
Before  each  of  these  palaces  is  an  open  space  with  a  foun 
tain^  near  which^  the  domestics  stand  to  watch  the  looks 
and  words  of  the  lord  of  the  dwelling,  who  is  genendly 
seated  at  one  of  the  windows.  We  haiw  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  them  in  page  168. 

MOSQUES  AND  COLLEGES. 

In  the  time  of  Chardin,  the  walls  of  Isfehan  contained  no 
less  than  162  mosques  and  48  colleges;  most  of  these  aie 
still  standing,  in  various  stages  of  repair.  Of  the  former, 
the  principal  is  the  Mesjed  Shah,  or  Royal  Mosque,  which 
was  built  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  and  dedicated  to 
Mehedi,  one  of  the  twelve  Imaums,  or  descendants  of  Mo- 
hammed. It  is  related  that  the  king  was  unable  to  com- 
plete the  structure  for  want  of  materials,  and  that  he  pro 
posed  to  despoil  one  of  the  existing  mosques,  which  then 
held  the  principal  rank  among  the  sacred  edifices  of  the 
city;  he  was,  however,  divert^  from  this  purpose  by  the 
arguments  of  the  priests,  who  represented  to  him,  that  if 
he  wished  to  ensure  durability  for  his  new  temple,  it 
behoved  him  not  to  demolish  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
in  order  to  obtain  its  completion,  inasmuch  as  his  successors 
would  think  themselves  justified,  if,  for  a  like  object,  they 
treated  his  works  in  a  like  manner. 

The  outer  entsance  to  this  mosque  is  a  lofty  portico, 
which  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  engraving  in  page 
161,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
Royal  Square.    On  each  side  is  a  lofty  minaret,  having  an 
open  gallery  at  its  top ;  and  in  the  centre  is  the  doorway, 
closed  by  a  pair  of  folding  gates,  about  12  feet  in  breadth, 
and  of  a  height  in  proportion,  and  cased  with  plates  of  pure 
silver,  which  are  marked  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran, 
and  decorated  with  characteristic    ornaments    in   relief. 
This  noble  entrance,  across  which  an  iron  chain  is  thrown, 
to  preveut  the  near  approach  of  horses  and  cattle,  leads  to 
the  great  court  of  the  mosque,  at  the  end  of  which  stands 
the  body  of  the  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  vast  dome,  which 
is  accounted  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Persian 
architecture.    This,  and  the  whole  of  the  numerous  ranges 
of  building  which  surround  it»  are  constructed  of  maaaive 
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hlocli  of  atone,  eorered  witli  tQei,  hehly  luquend,  uid 
bearing  the  uiuaI  inicriptiona  of  Mntmees  ttoia  th«  Kor&n. 
The  interior  of  this  moique  is  richly  decorated,  and  U  uid 
to  posseu  much  mndeur  aod  wieninity. 

The  mosque  of  Liooft  Allah,  vhich  occupies  the  north- 
eaatem  side  of  the  square,  and  ia  also  represented  io  our 
eneraving,  is  a  more  simple  building  than  the  Hesjed 
Shah ;  but  the  workmanship  ia,  throughout,  of  tha  beat 
kind,  both  in  the  solid  maionry  and  in  the  light  eleeant 
(tocoratians.  The  beautiful  marble  of  Tabreei,  which  is 
cek'bratcd  fur  its  yellow  hue,  and  its  transparency,  ia  em- 
ployed in  different  parta  of  the  atructure  in  Urge  bloclu, 
highly  polished ;  and  the  walla  of  the  interior,  together 
with  the  ceiling  of  the  dome,  are  embellished  in  the  usual 
stylo.  The  exterior  ftonts,  the  portals,  and  the  arch  of  the 
door,  are  all  ravered  with  lacquered  tiles,  marked,  according 
to  ihe  ordinary  practice,  with  various  inscriptions. 

Of  the  colleges,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Medrwe  Jeddak.  Its  entrance  is  very 
handsome ;  a  lofty  portico,  enriched  with  pillars  fontas- 
tically  twisted,  leads  through  a  pair  of  immense  folding 
gates,  made  of  solid  brass,  richly  ornamented  with  pure 
silver,  like  the  gates  of  the  royal  mosque,  and  having  thfir 
surface  highly  carved  and  embossed  with  flowers,  and 
verses  from  the  Kor&n;  these  open  into  a  vestibule  with  a 
domed  roof,  which  at  once  conducts  into  the  specious  court 
of  the  college,  planted  thickly  with  flowers,  and  over- 
shadowed by  lines  of  lofty  trees.  The  right  side  of  this 
square  is  occupied  by  the  mosque,  which  is  still  a  beautiful 
building,  faced  by  two  minarcta  and  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  the  interior  of  which  is  richly  spread  with  variegated 
tiles,  bearing  on  them  invocations  to  Mohammed,  and 
verses  of  the  Kor&n  in  the  fullest  profusion.  The  other 
sides  of  the  square  are  occupied,  one  by  a  lofty  and  beau- 
tiftil  portico,  and  the  remaining  two  by  rooma  for  the 
students,  twelve  in  each  front,  arranged  in  two  stories. 
These  apartments  are  little  square  cells,  spread  with 
carpels,  "  and  appeared  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  "  admi- 
rably calculated  for  study  ;  indeed,  the  quiet  and  retire- 
ment of  this  college,  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  shrubbery  and  water  in  the  courts,  would 
have  eorabined  to  constitute  it  in  my  eyes  a  sanctuary  for 
Iraming.  and  a  nursery  for  the  learned,  if  it  had  been  in 
any  other  country." 

When  Sir  R,  K.  Porter  visited  Isfahan,  there  were 
about  a  hundred  students  inhabiting  this  college;  they 
receive  their  education  free  of  expense  to  themselves,  the 
Tnoof/<ift,or  "  learned  man,"  who  iiistrucU  them,  being  paid 
by  the  government. 


I  CHAIAB  BAAB,  AT  IirAHAV. 


INHABITANTS. 
Thi  population  of  Ishhan  was  onoe  very  large.     In  the  - 


by  a  raore  moderate  calculation,  was  reduced  to  600,000. 
In  the  statement!  of  modem  writers  there  is  considerable 
discrepancT.  According  to  Olivier,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants haa  fallen,  in  1 796,  to  50,000 ;  but  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity  and  public  seeuri^,  raised  it,  in  1800,  to 
100,000.  Mr.  Horior,  in  his  first  journey,  computes  it  to  be 
400,000,  because  the  second  minister  of  tfae  king,  a  native 
of  the  city,  and  long  its  governor,  informed  him  that  there 
were  80,000  families ;  he  adds,  however,  that  much  must 
be  allowed  for  the  exaggeration  of  a  Persian.  The  same 
gentleman,  on  his  second  journey,  rated  the  population  at 
only  60,000,  his  calculation  being  founded  on  the  number 
of  ah«ep  killed  for  the  consumption  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Kinoeir,  in  his  Geographical  Memoir,  slates  it  at  200,000. 
and  this  is  generally  received  as  the  most  probable  aerount. 

T^  inhabitants  are  quick  and  intelligent,  and  differ 
much,  both  in  appearance  and  character,  Oom  the  peasantry 
who  dwell  in  the  villages  around.  Almoal  every  man  above 
the  very  lowest  order  can  read  and  write,  and  artisans  and 
shopkeepers  are  often  as  familiar  as  tboM  of  the  higher 
ranks  with  the  works  of  their  favourite  poets.  The  people 
are,  in  gegerat,  active  and  industrious ;  but  they  are 
usually  claaaed  with  the  inhabitants  of  Caahan,  and  some 
other  citiea,  as  remarkable  for  their  cowardice.  They  have, 
indeed,  at  all  times  been  more  celebrated  as  silk-weavers, 
than  as  warriors,  and  are  now  considered  as  the  best  manu- 
facturers and  the  worst  soldiers  in  Persia. 

When  Nadir  Shah  returned  to  Persia  btxa  his  invasion 
of  India,  he  published  a  proclamation,  permitting  the 
followers  of  his  army  to  return  to  their  homes.  It  ia 
related,  that  30,000  of  them  wbo  belonged  to  Casban  and 
Isfahan,  applied  to  the  monarch  for  a  guard  of  a  hundred 
muakcteers,  to  escort  them  safe  to  their  wives  and  children. 
"  Cowards,"  exclaimed  Nadir,  in  a  Airy,  "  would  I  were  a 
robber  again,  for  the  sake  of  waylaying  and  plundering 
you  all.  Is  not  my  success  a  miracle,"  continued  he  to 
those  around  him,  "  with  such  a  set  of  dastards  in  my 

RELIGION. 

Thi  inhabitants  of  Isfahan,  and  the  Persians  gpiicrally, 
are  Mohammedans,  of  the  sect  called  S/iiahi,  or  followers 
of  Ali,  who  are  considered  as  heretics  by  the  Turks  and 
Arabs,  and  others  holding  the  Soonee  doctrine.  The  dif' 
ference  between  those  two  rival  sects  arises  thus.  When 
Mohammed  died,  the  succession  to  his  power  wu  disputail 
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between  Alit  his  son-in-law  and  cousin,  and  Aboubeker, 
his  father-in-law ;  but  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  prevailed, 
and  he  reigned  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Omar  succeeded 
him,  and  was  followed  by  Osman,  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  Ali  was  restored  to  what  he  deemed  his  long-lost 
rights.  The  Shiahs  maintain  that  he  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  caliphate  at  the  death  of  Mohammed ;  and, 
consequently,  they  consider  Aboubeker,  Omar,  and  Osman 
as  usurpers,  and  deny  all  the  traditions  which  rest  upon 
their  authority.  These,  on  the  other  hand,  are  upheld  by 
tlie  Soonees,  who  hold  those  rulers  to  be  beyond  all  others 
the  most  entitled  to  the  regard  and  veneration  of  posterity. 
This,  and  other  minor  points  of  difference,  cause  a  ran- 
corous and  irreconcileable  hostility  between  the  two  sects ; 
and  names  which  are  never  mentioned  but  with  blessings 
by  the  one,  are  hourly  cursed  by  the  <jther. 

The  Christian  religion  has  at  no  time  made  any  progress 
in  Persia,  though  the  kingdom  has  been  visited  by  many 
missionaries.  There  is,  amid  the  mountains  of  Koor- 
distan*,  a  small  colony  of  Nestorians;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  mission  has  long  been  established  at  Isfahao. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  colony  of  Armenians, 
who  dwell  in  the  suburb  of  Julfa;  they  enjoy  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  divine  service  is  performed 
in  several  of  their  churches  weekly.  The  Jews  in  Persia 
are  not  numerous,  and  are  scorned  and  contemned  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  Guebres,  or  "  worshippers  of  fire, ' 
are  scarcely  treated  with  less  rigour;  they  have,  conse- 
quently, been  compelled  cither  to  emigrate  to  India,  or  to 
abjure  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  a  few  families 
in  the  towns  of  Kerman  and  Yezd  are  all  that  now  remain 
of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster. 

Like  other  followers  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  the  Per- 
sians are  extremely  superstitious ;  and  all  of  them,  from 
the  peasant  to  the  prince,  place-  unbounded  faith  in  astro- 
logical predictions.  Amulets  and  talismans  are  at  all 
times  worn  about  their  persons,  and  nothing  is  done  by  a 
man  of  any  consequence  or  property  without  reference  to 
the  stars.  If  any  measure  is  to  be  adopted,  if  a  voyage  or 
journey  is  to  be  commenced,  if  a  new  dress  is  to  be  put  on, 
— the  almanack  and  astrologer  must  be  consulted,  and  the 
lucky  moment  discovered. 

A  curious  instance  of  this,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr. 
Jukes,  long  a  resklent  in  Persia,  and  an  eye-witness 
of  the  whole  transaction.  In  the  year  1806,  when  a  Persian 
ambassador  was  about  to  proceed  to  India,  he  was  informed 
by  his  astrologer,  of  a  most  fortunate  conjunction  of  the 
stars,  which  if  missed,  was  not  likely  to  occur  again  for 
some  months.  He  instantly  determined,  that  though  he 
could  not  embark,  as  the  ship  was  not  ready  that  was  to 
carry  him,  to  move  from  his  house  in  the  town  of  Bushire, 
to  his  tents,  which  were  pitched  at  a  village,  five  miles  off, 
to  receive  him.  It  was,  however,  discovered  by  the 
astronomer,  that  he  could  neither  be  allowed  to  go  out  of 
the  door  of  his  own  dwelling,  nor  at  the  gate  of  the  fort, 
as  an  invisible  but  baneful  constellation  was  exactly 
opposite,  and  shed  dangerous  influence  in  that  direction. 
To  remedy  this,  a  large  aperture  was  made  in  the  wall  of 
his  house ;  but  that  only  opened  into  his  neighbour's ;  and 
four  or  five  more  walls  were  to  be  cut  through,  before  the 
ambassador  and  his  friends  could  reach  the  street.  They 
then  went  to  the  beach,  intending  to  t£^e  a  boat,  and 
proceed  two  miles  by  sea,  in  order  that  their  backs  might 
be  turned  on  the  dreaded  constellation ;  but  the  sea  was 
rough,  and  the  party  hesitated  encountering  a  real  danger, 
to  avoid  an  imaginary  one.  In  this  dilemma,  the  governor 
was  solicited  to  allow  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  town  to  be 
thrown  down,  that  a  mission,  on  which  so  much  depended, 
might  not  be  exposed  to  misfortune.  The  request,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  appear,  was  complied  with,  and  the 
cavalcade  marched  over  the  breach  to  their  tents. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Sketches  of  Persia^ 
contains  a  lively  description  of  the  attention  paid  to 
astrological  predictions,  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  the 
British  mission  into  Teheran. 

"The  period  of  entering  Teheran,  had  been  long  fixed 
by  the  Elcheet,  who  had  consulted  an  eminent  astrologer, 
at  Isfahan,  upon  this  subject.  The  wise  man,  after  casting 
his  nativity,  and  comparing  what  he  found  written  in 
the  book  of  his  destiny,  with  the  object  of  his  mission, 
which  he  had  been  told  was  the  establishment  of  friendly 

^  See  the  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  69. 
t  The  PeTBiaos  call  an  ambassador,  Elchee. 


intercourse  with  Persia,  declared  by  a  pwaper,  given  under  his 
hand,  for  which  he  had  no  doubt  received  a  handsome  fee, 
'  That  provided  the  Elchee  entered  the  gate  of  Teheran,  at 
forty-five  minutes  past  two  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  the  1 3th  of 
November,  1800,  success  would  attend  his  negotiation, 
and  he  would  accomplish  all  his  wishes.*  ^ 

The  best  chronometer  in  the  party,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Meerza  Aga  Meer,  one  of  the  Persians  attached 
to  the  mission,  whose  situation  enabled  him  to  ride  in  the 
procession,  sufficiently  near,  the  Elchee,  to  prompt  him  to 
go  a  httle  faster  or  slower,  in  order  that  the  gate  of  the 
capital,  might  be  entered  at  the  exact  moment.  "The 
crowds  of  people  we  now  saw,"  continues  the  writer, 
"  announced  that  we  were  in  the  suburbs  of  Teheran.  I 
heard  Aga  Meer  whisper  the  Elchee,  •  You  have  yet  ten 
minutes — a  little  slower.  Quicker!'  was  afterwards  pro- 
nounced in  an  under-tone.  Again  I  heard  'Slower!* — 
then  *  Now  I'  and  the  charger  of  the  Elchee  put  his  foot 
over  the  threshold  of  the  gate  of  Teheran.  *  Al  hamd-ool- 
illahl  Thanks  be  to  God  I'  said  the  Meer,  with  a 
delighted  countenance;  *it  was  the  very  moment, — liow 
fortunate!*  This  sentiment  was  general  among  the 
Persians,  in  our  suite.  Some  of  them  might  have  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  the  Elchee's  belief  in  the  occult  sciences, 
but  even  these  were  pleased  at  the  consideration  given  to 
what  he  deemed  their  prejudices.** 

COSTUME. 

It  is  remarked  as  extraordinarv  that  an  Asiatic  nation  so 
much  chamiud  by  show  and  brilliancy,  and  possessed  of  so 
lively  an  imat^ination  as  the  Persians  are,  should  have 
adopted  for  their  apparel  the  dark  und  sombre  hues  which 
are  now  universal  among  all  ranks,  and  give  them  an 
appearance  of  melancholy,  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  their  real  temperament.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
race  of  kings  who  preceded  the  present  dynasty,  their  dress 
displayed  an  air  of  gaiety ;  but  at  present,  brown,  olive, 
green,  and  hlue,  of  dark  tints,  are  the  prevailing  colours. 
Their  chief  garments  are — a  pair  of  very  wide  trousers, 
reaching  below  the  ancle — a  shirt  extending  a  few  inches 
below  the  hips,  over  the  trowsers — a  tight  vest,  descending 
to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  furnished  with  sleeves,  ex- 
tending to  the  wrist,  but  open  at  the  elbows — and  a  long 
vest  reaching  to  the  ancle,  but  fitting  tight  to  the  body  only 
as  far  as  the  hips,  and  then  buttoning  at  the  side.  Around 
the  waist  is  bound  a  sash,  of  Cashmerian  shawl,  or  of  the 
common  shawl  of  the  country,  or  of  English  chintx,  or  of 
flowered  muslin ;  its  size,  when  unrolled,  being  about  eight 
yards  long  and  one  broad  In  this  is  stuck  a  small  dagger, 
ornamented  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  possessor,  and 
exhibiting  all  gradations  between  an  enamelled  pummel 
set  in  precious  stones,  and  a  common  handle  of  bone  or 
wood.  The  head-dress  is  a  black  sheep-skin  cap,  about 
one  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  used  formerly  to  be  en- 
circled with  a  shawl ;  but,  at  present,  this  is  a  distinction 
confined  to  a  privileged  few.  The  coverings  for  the  feet  are 
very  carefully  attended  to.  In  winter,  a  thick  woollen  sock 
is  worn ;  and  in  the  air,  or  during  a  journey,  the  legs  and 
feet  are  bound  round  with  a  long  bandage  of  cloth,  which 
is  increased  with  the  advance  of  the  cold.  The  slipper  is 
remarkable  for  turning  up  at  the  toe,  an^  for  its  formidable 
iron  heels,  which  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  and  are 
often  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  by  beating  with 
them  on  the  offender  s  mouth. 

Jewels  are  not  generally  worn,  except  by  the  king,  who 
displays  them  with  an  excessive  profusion.  His  subjects 
assert  that  when  the  monarch  is  dressed  in  his  most  splen- 
did robes,  and  is  seated  in  the  sun,  tlie  eye  cannot  gaze  on 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  his  attire ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
boast  is  well  confirmed  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Sketches  of  Persia,  referring  to  the  occasion  of  the  audience 
given  to  the  envoy  of  the  Governor-general  of  India.  "  His 
dress  baffled  all  description.  The  ground  of  his  robes  was 
white ;  biit  he  was  so  covered  with  jewels  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size,  and  their  splendour,  from  his  being  seated  where 
the  rays  of  the  sun  played  upon  them,  was  so  dazzling,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  minute  parts  which 
combined  to  give  such  amazing  brilliancy  to  his  whole 
figure."  Perhaps  no  monarch  in  the  universe  possesses 
jewels  of  equal  value  with  those  of  the  king  of  Persia ;  ihe 
finest  of  them  were  plundered  by  Nadir  Shah  from  the  im- 
perial treasury  of  Delhi.  Among  them  is  the  "sea  of  liiihu** 
which  weighs  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  carats,  und  i> 
considered  to  be  the  diamond  of  the  finest  lustre  in 
the  world ;  the  "crown  of  the  moon,**  weighing  one  hundred 
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and  forty-six  oaiato,  is  also  a  splendid  stone.  These  two 
are  the  principal  in  a  pair  of  bracelets  valued  at  near  a 
million  sterling ;  those  in  the  crown  are  also  of  extraordi- 
nary size  and  value. 

This  notice  of  the  costume  of  the  Persians  would  be  in- 
complete without  some  mention  of  that  very  important 
ornament  of  their  faces — the  beard.  The  hair  is  completely 
shaven  from  their  heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tuft 
on  the  crown«  and  two  locks  behind  the  ears ;  but  their 
beards  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  to  reach  a  much  larger 
size  than  with  the  Turks,  as  well  as  to  spread  more  about 
the  ears  and  temples.  Indeed  the  attention  with  which  a 
Persian  cultivates  this  cherished  appendage  to  his  chin  is 
of  the  most  anxious  kind ;  and  if  he  can  succeed  in  render- 
ing it  remarkable  for  its  length,  the  rich  blackness  of  its 
hue,  or  the  fine  glossy  smoothness  of  its  texture,  the  con- 
sidention  which  it  then  obtains  him  is  deemed  the  ample 
reward  of  his  exertions.  But  this  enviable  distinction  is 
iot  to  be  lightly  purchased,  for  the  operation  of  dyeing  the 
beard  black,  according  to  the  almost  universal  custom,  is 
unpleasant  in  itself,  and  must  be  repeated  once  a  fortnight. 
It  is  always  performed  in  the  hot  bath,  because  the  hair, 
being  well  saturated  with  moisture,  then  imbibes  the  colour 
better.  A  thick  paste  of  Khenna  is  first  plastered  in  profu- 
sion over  the  beard,  and  allowed  to  remain  an  hour ;  it  is 
then  washed  off,  leaving  the  hair  of  a  very  strong  orange 
colour,  bordering  upon  that  of  brickdust.  A  similar  paste 
of  indigo  powder  is  then  employed  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
this  second  process,  to  be  well  executed,  requires  two  full 
hours.  During  the  whole  of  the  operation,  the  patient  lies 
quietly  fiat  upon  his  back ;  whilst  the  dye  (especially  the 
indigo,  which  is  a  great  astringent)  contracts  the  features  of 
his  face  in  a  very  mournful  manner,  and  causes  all  the 
lower  part  of  his  visage  to  smart  and  burn.  When  the 
indigo  is  at  last  washdl  off,  the  beard  is  of  a  very  dark 
bottle-green,  and  becomes  a  jet-blacl^only  after  being 
exposed  to  the  air  for  four-and-twcnty  hours. 

MANNERS  AND  USAGES. 

The  inhabitants  of  Isfahan,  like  their  countrymen  in 
general,  are  extremely  affable  and  polite ;  and  they  possess 
ttie  same  liveliness  of  imagination  and  volubility  of  tongue 
which  has  gained  for  their  nation  the  appellation  of  the 
Frenchmen  of  Asia.  The  higher  ranks  among  this  people 
are  most  carefully  instructed  in  all  that  belongs  to  exterior 
manner  and  deportment.  "  Nothing,"  says  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, "can  exceed  their  politeness;  and  in  their  social  hours. 
When  formality  is  banished,  their  conversation  is  delightful.** 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Persian  character  is  sullied  by  the 
debasing  vices  of  falsehood  and  duplicity,  the  practice  of 
which  they  even  attempt  to  defend,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live.  Their 
assertions  are  therefore  always  suspected,  and  the  oaths 
which  they  use,  to  attest  their  veracity,  are  only  proofs  of 
their  want  of  it.  They  swear  by  the  head  of  the  king,  by 
that  of  the  person  they  address,  by  their  own,  by  that  of 
their  son,  that  they  are  not  saying  what  is  false ;  and  if  all 
these  fail  to  convince,  they  sometimes  exclaim,  "Believe 
me ;  for  though  a  Persian,  I  am  speaking  the  truth.*' 

The  Persians  are  less  luxurious  in  their  habits  than  the 
Turks ;  instead  of  reclining  on  cushions,  thev  sit  erect  on  a 
thick  felt,  called  nummud,  their  feet  bein^  drawn  up  under 
them,  and  their  bodies  thus  resting  on  their  heels.  This  is  a 
posture  very  difficult  for  Ifcuropeans  to  place  themselves  in, 
with  any  regard  to  comfort ;  indeed,  until  long  practice  has 
rendered  it  familiar  to  them,  their  limbs  get  cramped  if  they 
retain  it  for  half  an  hour.   Like  other  Mohammedan  nations, 
the  Persians  rise  with  the  dawn ;  fur  according  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Kor&n,  the  first  of  the  mussulman  s  five  daily 
prayers  must  belaid  before  the  appearance  of  the  sun. 
They  begin  by  performing,  with  their  right  hands,  the  ab- 
lutions which  their  religion  enjoins,  the  left  hand  never 
being  used  by  this  people,  except  in  the  humblest  oflUces. 
They  then  unroll  tneir  carpets,  and  kneel  down,  placing 
their  hands,  with  closed  palms,  on  their  breasts,  and  turning 
the  face,  as  nearly  as  they  can  guess,  in  the  direction  of  the 
holy  city  of  Mecca,  which  constitutes  their  kebla,  or  point 
of  adoration.    In  this  attitude  they  repeat  their  prayers, 
{^oTierally  in  a  mumbling  tone,  at  intervals  touching  the 
ground,  or  rather  carpet,  with  the  forehead.    Their  fast  is 
t  hiMi  broken  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  few  sweatmeats,  and  a 
Kalioun^  or  water  pipe,  for  the  Persians  are  passionately 
fond  of  tobacco,  smoking  it  almost  incessantly,. from. the 
moiuent  they  rise,  till  they  retire   to  rest ;  it  constitutes 
indeed  the  principal  souxoe  of  amufleoiei^t  to  a  man  of  for- 


tune. About  noon,  the  second  prayer  is  said ;  after  which- 
the  good  mussulman  may  safely  satisfy  his  appetite  with 
more  substantial  fare  in  the  shape  of  breakfast.  Towards 
afternoon,  a  third  prostration  and  mumbling  takes  place, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  the  fourth  commences.  An 
hour  after  that  is  finished,  dinner  is  taken,  the  meal  of 
greatest  luxury  and  of  Jongest  duration  in.  Persia,  as  in 
other  countries.  The  fifth  and  last  holy  duty  of  the  day  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual,  with  the  proviso 
that  it  be  performed  before  he  retires  to  rest  for  the  night. 
It  is  the  custom  in  Persia  never  to  enter  a  room  in  boots 
or  slippers,  but  to  leave  them  at  the  door ;  this  arises  chiefly 
firom  the  sacred  character  with  which  the  carpet  covering 
the  floor  is  invested,  on  account  of  its  bein^  used  in  the 
performance  of  prayer.  A  compliance  with  this  usage 
is  always  expected  from  foreigners,  and  seldom  refused. 
Another  point  of  Persian  etiquette  is  to  keep  the  head 
covered;  and  our  countrymen  speak  of  being  obliged  to 
dine  in  their  cocked  hats  and  feathers  as  a  far  more  trouble- 
some extremity  of  politeness  than  leaving  their  shoes  at 
the  door. 

MODE  OF  LIVING. 

The  Persians  are  fond  of  society;  and  the  extraordinary 
cheapness  of  provisions,  together  with  the  great  plenty  of 
fruit,  enables  even  the  lowest  order  of  citizens  to  live  well. 
The  poorer  classes  subsist  principally  upon  bread,  fruits, 
and  water ;  and  the  repasts  of  the  higher  consist  of  simple 
fare,  their  cookery  being  free  from  all  devices  for  stimu- 
lating the  appetite.  Sweetmeats  and  confections  form  a 
leading  feature  in  their  entertainments;  and  the  consump- 
tion of  these  articles  is  immense.  Indeed  the  shops  most 
frequently  recurring  in  Isfahan  are  those  for  the  sale  of 
sweetmeats,  which  are  arranged  very  neatly  in  large  China 
vases,  clean  glass  vessels,  and  bright  brass  platters.  The 
people  excel  in  their  composition,  importing  their  sugar 
from  India,  and  their  sugar-candy  from  China.  As  Mo- 
hammedans, the  Persians  are  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  hog,  and  they  are  also  interdicted  from  the  use  of 
wine.  The  latter  rule  is  often  broken ;  and  as,  to  use  their 
own  phrase,  "there  is  equal  sin  in  a  glass  and  a  flagon,'* 
they  usually,  when  they  do  drink,  indulge  to  excess. 

The  best  mode  of  illustrating  a  Persian  entertainment 
will  be  to  present  our  readers  with  the  fallowing  account 
of  a  dinner  given  to  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  by  the  prime 
minister  of  the  late  Prince  Royal  of  Persia.  The  ceremony 
of  reception  being  concluded,  kaliouns  were  presented,-^ 
then  coffee  served  in  very  small  oups,  4ind  without  cream 
or  su^ar.  Kaliouns  succeeded;  then  tea  in  large  cups; 
and  after  a  conversation  of  ten  minutes,  the  minister  gave 
a  sij^nal  for  dinner  to  be  brought.  Several  servants  im- 
mediately entered  bearing  a  long  narrow  roll  of  flowered 
cotton  in  their  arms,  which  they  spread  on  the  carpet  before 
the  whole  company,  who  were  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the 
room.  This  table-cloth,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  such  an 
expression,  is  called  sofrci,  and  Mr.  Morier  says  it  is  used 
so  long  unchanged,  that  the  accumulated  fragments  of 
former  meals  collect  into  a  musty  paste,  emitting  no  very 
savoury  smell;  but  the  Persians  are  content,  for  they  say  that 
changing  the  sofra  brings  ill  luck.  The  next  service  was 
to  set  a  piece  of  thin  bread  or  cake  before  each  guest,  to  be 
used  as  a  plate  and  napkin.  Then  came  a  tray  between 
every  two  persons  containing  the  following  articles  of  food : 
two  bowls  of  sherbet,  each  provided  with  a  wooden  spoon  of 
delicate  and  elegant  workmanship, — two  dishes  of  pillau, 
composed  of  rice  soaked  in  oil  or  butter,  boiled  fowls, 
raisins,  and  a  little  saffron, — two  plates  with  melons  sliced, 
— two  others  containing  a  dozen  kabobs,  or  morsels  of  dry 
broiled  meat,— and  a  dish  presenting  a  fowl  roasted  to  a 
cinder.  The  whole  party  being  thus  supplied,  "  the  host," 
says  Sir  R.  Porter,  "gave  the  signal  for  falling  to;  a  com- 
mand that  seemed  to  be  understood  literally,  for  every  back 
became  bent,  ever^  face  was.  brought  close  to  the  point  of 
attack,  and  every  jaw  in  an  instant  was  in  motion.**  The 
Persians  advanced  their  chins  close  to  the  dishes,  and  verv 
dexterously  scooped  off  the  contents  into  their  mouths, 
with  three  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  their  right  hand ;  and 
the  good  things  passed  in  rapid  succession  from  the  boards 
to  the  mouths  of  the  grave  and  distinguished  assembly.  "  I 
must  say,*'  continues  this  ^ntleman,  "  that  I  never  saw  a 
more  silent  repast  in  my  life,  nor  one  where  the  sounds  of 
mastication  were  so  audible.;  and  I  could  only  think  Of  a 
similar  range  of  respectable  ouadrupeds,  with  their  heads  not 
further  from  Uieir  troughs  than  ours  were  from  the  travs. 
For  my  part,  whenever  I  wished  to  avail  myself  of  ta9 
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beapa  of  good  ptovOTider  on  rom^.  at  even  attempt  to  throir 
B  little  rice  into  my  mouth,  it  diwppeuea  up  my  ileeve;  to 
that  alXer  several  unsucceaaful  esMy*.  I  gave  upthe  enjoy- 
mant  of  this  most  savoury  diih  of  Uke  hut,  and  contented 
myself  with  a  dry  kabob  or  two." 

But  if  our  countrymen  were  awkward  in  their  attempts 
to  accommodate  thamielvei  to  the  cuilomi  of  their  Fenian 
hosts,  the  latter  displayed  an  equal  deeree  of  clumsiness, 
when,  in  the  excess  of  their  poUteness,  ttiey  ondeaToured  tc 
coaform  to  the  fashions  of  Europe.  During  the  itay  ot 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley'i  embassy  at  IshbaD,  the  king's  lord 
higti  treasurer,  or  second  minister,  invited  that  gentleman 
■nd  his  suite  to  a  dinner,  which,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
guests,  was  laid  out  in  imitation  of  an  English  entertain- 
ment-   The  (bllowinr  is  Hr.  Morier's  account  of  it 

"On  a  number  of  rude  unpainted  tablet,  some  high, 
some  low,  arranged  in  the  horse-ahoe  fashion,  were  heaped 
all  the  Tarioos  dishes  which  compose  a  Persian  entertain- 
ment, not  in  symmetrical  order,  for  their  number  made 
that  impossible,  but  positively  piled  one  upon  the  other,  so 
that  jtewed  (owl  lay  under  roaaled  lamb,  omelet  under 
stewed  fowl,  eggs  under  omelet,  and  rice  under  all,  and  so 
on.  Ever;  European  was  provided  with  a  knife,  fork, 
napkin  and  plate;  hut  the  poor  Persians,  alaal  made  but 
rueful  work  of  it.  Some  were  seated  upon  chain  so  high 
that  they  towered  far  above  the  alpine  scenery  of  meats  and 
stews ;  others  again  were  seated  so  low  that  they  were  lost 
in  the  valleys.  There  was  much  amusement  in  observing 
how  awkwardly  they  went  to  work,  and  how  ereat  was  the 
indignation  which  broke  out  upon  the  faoes  of  some  of  the 
most  ravenous  of  them  who,  out  of  compliment  to  us, 
were  deprived  of  their  ftill  range  over  auoh  a  scene  of 
good  cheer." 

COUHERCE  AND  HANUPACTURSS. 
IsFAHAX  is  the  first  oommeieial  citv  in  the  empire,  bein|r 
the  emporium  of  the  foreign  trade  between  India  and 
Persia,  Turkey  and  Cabul.  Its  metehante  resemble,  in 
their  general  charabter,  those  of  Buahire  and  Sbirai,  and 
form  a  distinct  class  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
Thsy  avoid  all  poUtical  connexions,  and  thus  they  are 
enabled  to  ei^joy  eonsiderable  security ;  for  the  plunder  of  a 
merchant  without  the  pretext  of  some  such  interference  on 
his  part,  would  shake  all  confidence  and  be  productive  of 
much  iigurji  to  the  state.  They  are  nevertheless  extremely 
eircumspect;  and  all  their  mercantile  correspondence  la 
carried  on  in  cipher,  ever;  person  having  a  different  one, 
known  only  to  himself  and  bu  agents.    l%e  authenticilv  of 


their  bills  depends,  ttot,  as  with  us,  npon  the  ngnalnre, 
but  upon  the  seal,  which  has  engraf  en  on  it  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  au  a  the  date  at  whidi  it  was 
cut.  The  seal-gutter  keeps  a  register  of  every  seal  he 
makes,  and  if  one  is  stolen  or  lost,  nis  Ufb  would  answer  the 
crime  of  making  another  exactly  resembling  it 

Bome  merchants  make  a  display  of  tbetr  wealth ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  their  habits  are  fhigal,  and  even 
penurious.  The  lower  class  are  often  very  aTaricJous  and 
sordid;  and  some  of  them,  fhim  indulging  in  tiie  habit  of 
acquirinr  money^become  perfect  misers  by  the  time  they 
reach  old  age.  When  the  Britith  missioa  was  at  lafiiban 
the  popular  mind  was  strongly  imniessed  with  this  belief; 
and  the  following  storv  was  relatea  aa  a  Iket,  exhibidng, 
certainly,  a  wonderful  refinement  in  the  art  ij  combiaiag 
economy  with  enjoyment.  A  merchant  who  had  latdy 
died  at  lafahan,  and  left  a  lar^  sum  of  money,  was  so 
great  a  niggard,  that  fbr  many  yeaia  he  deprived  himaelf 
and  his  son,  a  young  hoy,  of  every  support  except  a  crust  of  . 
coarse  bread. '  He  was  however  one  day  tempted  by  the 
description  which  afriend  gave  him  of  the  flavour  of  eheese, 
to  buy  a  small  piece ;  but  befbra  he  got  home,  be  be^n  to 
reproach  himself  with  extravagance,  and  instead  of  eating 
the  cheese,  he  put  it  into  a  bottle,  and  contented  .hintsel^ 
and  obliged  bis  child  to  be  so  also,  with  rubbing  the 
crust  i^nst  the  bottle,  enjoying  the  cheese  in  imagina- 
tion. One  day  that  he  returned  home  later  than  uniiu,  be 
fbund  his  son  eating  his  cmtt  and  nibbing  it  against  the 
door.  "  What  are  you  about,  yon  fool  ?"  was  his  axdama- 
tion.  "  It  is  dinner-time,  fttber;  yon  have  the  key,  ao  I 
could  not  open  the  door ; — I  was  rubbing  my  bread  against 
it,  because  I  could  not  get  to  the  bottle."  "  Cannot  you  go 
without  cheese  one  dav,  yon  luxurious  little  taaeal  ?  You  11 
never  he  rich,"  added  tne  angry  miser,  aa  he  kicked  the  poor 
boyfor  not  being  able  to  deny  himself  the  ideal  Dratifieation. 
The  manufhctur<|i  of  Isfahan  are  various ;  the  richest  of 
them  is  that  of  brocade,  which  is  carried  to  considerable 
perfection.  This  article  is  worn  by  the  Pereiana  for  tfaeii 
outer  garments  on  gala  days ;  and  the  tatoaU,  or  dresses  <d 
honour,  which  the  king  and  his  sons  confer,  are  made  of  iL 
Silks  and  satins  are  also  manufoctured ;  and  the  cotton 
which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  wrought 
into  cloths  of  different  qualities,  the  principal  of  which 
resembles  nankeen,  and  is  worn  by  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
from  the  king  to  the  peasant.  It  is  also  exported  to  Russia  by 
the  Caspian  Sea,  being  used  fbrthe  undress  of  the  Russian 
soldiery.  Paper,  gunpowder,  sword-blades,  glass,  and  earth- 
enware, are  also  manuftictuied,  but  not  in  great  quantities. 
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[NOTKMBER  1 


THE  SON  AH  WALLAH. 


Tflc  oceapatioiis  of  the  Hindoos  depend  vpon  their 
easte,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerfdl  instruments 
e>'er  employed  in  regolatmg  the  social  condition  of  a 
commonity  of  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  sonls« 
AD  tnuies  in  India  are  confined  to  the  Soodras,  who 
comprehend  the  lowest,  and  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous^ of  the  four  great  integral  divisions  of  the  people. 
The  Shastra  prohibits  the  exercise  of  all  mechanical 
arts  by  the  three  superior  castes ;  they  are,  therefore, 
undertaken  by  Soodras,  who  are  not  prohibited  the 
exercise  of  such  employments,  and  pursued  from 
father  to  son  in  succession.  A  Hindoo  would  think  it 
not  only  moraUy  unjust,  but  an  act  of  spiritual  dere- 
liction, to  engage  in  an  occupation  which  had  not  been 
first  followed  by  his  &ther>  and  so  strictly  does  the 
"whole  body  of  the  people  adhere  to  this  conventional 
custom,  that  a  deviation  from  it  is  seldom  to  be 
detected.  They  have  a  great  idea  of  hereditary 
claims,  and  imagine  that  a  man  dishonours  his  race 
by  adopting  any  mode  of  life  or  profession  which  had 
not  been  pursued  by  his  forefathers  through  a  ren\ote 
succession  of  generations. 

The  Hindoo  population  is  divided  into  four  castes, 
Brahmuis,  Cshatryas,  Vaisyas,  and  Soodras.  The 
first  are  said,  in  their  sacred  scriptures,  to  have  issued, 
at  the  creation,  from  Brahma*s  mouth,  the  second 
from  his  arms,  the  third  iirom  his  thighs,  and  the 
fourth  from  his  feet.  The  latter  are  lodked  upon  by 
the  three  superior  classes  as  comparatively  ignoble, 
and  consequently  degraded.  The  Brahmins  are  ex- 
clusively set  apart  for  the  priesthood  and  the  legis- 
lative department  of  the  state,  as  being  the  most 
important  and  influential  vocations,  as  well  as  the 
most  dignified.  To  the  Cshatryas  is  committed  the 
executive  ;  from  these,  therefore,  the  armies  of  their 
governments  are  drawn.  The  Yaisyas  have  the 
direction  of  conmcfte,  so  that  asioag  this  caste  aie 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  papsona  in  Hindoatan. 
To  the  Soodras  are  left,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
their  superiors^  all  meehanieal  and  servile  employ- 
ments. 

These  absurd  dialiactiona  have  prodnoed  a  para- 
lysing effect  upon  the  moral  energies  of  the  pei^ile, 
by  enslaving,  and  thus  enervating,  their  minds,  and 
deadening  the  natural  impulses  of  thebr  ambition. 
Their  sphere  of  action  being,  therefore,  circumscribed, 
the  mass  leel  that  they  are  nationally  degraded 
by  being  kept  in  those  fetters  which  prevent  them 
from  rising  to  a  high  moral  elevation.  The  Brah^ 
mins,  under  the  influence  of  this  baneful  system,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  a  haughty,  ignoraat,  and  senanal 
race,  arrogant  on  account  of  their  prodi^pkma  influ- 
ence, tjrrannical  from  excess  of  power,  and  sensual 
from  unrestraint^  the  i]iduI§Bence  of  evevy  animal 
tendency  being  so  readily  within  their  vead^  They 
are,  in  fact,  enconiaged  by  their  social  positkin  to 
gratify  their  carnal  propeoaities,  rather  than  to  culti- 
vate their  mental  powers,  while  the  Soodiaa,  who 
form  the  great  miyority  of  the  people — except  here 
and  there  a  few,  who,  under  any  condition  of  things^ 
will  rise  abot e  ikt  ordinary  level  of  common  minds — 
are  involved  in  a  degree  of  barbarivn  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  the  herds  of  tiie  fewest.  The  traces  of  a  very 
nigh  order  of  miud  so  eonspicuous  in  every  part  of 
India  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  render  it  a 
matter  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the  moral  aspeet 
in  this  fine  country  ahould  be  now  so  dark  and  un- 
promising. Let  us,  however,  coafldingly  hope,  as  we 
aj^iearto  be  on  the  eve  of  vast  civil  changes  in  the 
whole  social  fabric,  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  words  d  prophecy  shall  be  realized,  not 
qply  thronghout  the    extensive  peninsula  of  Hia- 


dostan,  but  in  still  more  distant -^nds,  tha V  tjie 
earth  shall  be  filled  witfi  «ie  ktetHe^ge  c#  liie  Lord 
as  the  waters  cofer  the  sea." 

So  degraded  is  the  domestic  condition  of  the 
Soodras  that,  in  the  institutes  of  Menu,  in  which  are 
comprised  the  civil  and  religions  codes  of  Hindoo 
law,  the  Brahmina  are  forbidden  even  to  give  them 
spiritual  counsel,  or  to  inform  them  of  ^e  legal 
expiation  for  their  sins.  These  low-caste  Hindoos 
are  so  universally^despised  by  ihe  Brahmins,  tiiat  the 
only  way  they  can  obtain  firom  them  the  ****«Hit«r  of 
religious  communion  is  by  consenting  to  perform  the 
most  menial  and  ddiasiiw  offices,  lliej  sweep  the 
houses  of  those  wj^ritma  despoto,  mA  their  feet, 
anoint  their  bodies  with  oil,  ibfcdi  water,  wood,  and 
clay,  for  the  temple  sacrifices,  and  attoid  the  func- 
tionaries during  the  tedious  ceremonies  of  their  daily 
worship ; — ^these  arrogant  priests  thinking  all  tiie  while 
that  their  menials  are  hi^ly  fiivoored  if  their  eon- 
descending  to  appoint  thtra  In  chitiei,  wU^  in  the 
opinion  of  every  rational  judgment,  wonld  be  much 
more  **  honoured  in  the  bicadi  thm  the  observance,' 
A  Soodra  who  is  constantly  employed  in  doiog  ear- 
vice  to  a  Brahmin  is  dedared  in  the  Shastm  to  have 
acted  meritoriously  j  but  he  who  withholda  these  ser- 
vices, and  despises  tiie  priesthooc(,  is  deelared  to  be 
doomed  to  everlasting  tonnent.  **  8o«m  of  the 
Soodras,'*  says  Mr.  Ward  *,  "*  n,i>tmmjt  Brahminsas 
gods,  and  the  wlu^  of  the  '  awinUi  wnltitnde'  pay 
Siem  exterior  honomra.  In  howinf  fpt  a  Brahmin, 
the  Soodra  raises  his  joined  hands  to  his  fbv^ead, 
and  gently  bows  his  head.  The  Bfshmia  never  re- 
turns the  compliment,  but  gives  the  Sopdra  n  bless- 
ing, extending  the  right  hflpsd  a  litlle,  ^a  a  person 
would  do  wh^  carrying  water  in  it  In  bowing  to  a 
Brahmin,  the  sins  of  the  Soodra  enter  the  Are  which, 
by  an  eastern  figure,  is  said  to  lodge  in  tile  Biahmins 
hand,  and  are  consumed.  If  a  Btnhmsn  stielch  out 
his  Imnd  before  a  Soodra  haive  bowed  to  him,  he  wQl 
sink  into  a  state  of  misery  j  and  if  a  Sasdin  ■wet  a 
Brahmin  and  do  not  how  to  him,  he  w31  meet  with  a 
like  fate."  Such  ia  the  state  of  eivil  dtgriadation  in 
which  a  population  amounting  nia>ty  to  a  hmdred 
millions  ia  involved^  m  this  em  of  progresaiB^  civi- 
lization. 

I  have  dwelt  the  hmger  i^kmh  Ae  eosidition  of  the 
Soodras,  with  reference  to  that  vast  eammnaity  of 
which  they  constitute  so  large  a  psopovtRm*  because 
it  ia  almost  exclusivehr  firom  this  caste  ttuit  the  me- 
chanical arts  are  exereised  in  India. 

The  Sonah  Wallah  ia  a  worker  In  the  predoiis 
metals,  Sonah  mfpufyimg  gold»  ftBd  Waftah^  a  fellow, 
a  word  used  fea  Hindoostanee  as  an  affix  to  s  munber 
ef  dpsignationa  implymg  the  character  or  oecnpation 
of  different  persons.  It  is,  in  fect^  npf^ed  to  all 
eksses  of  penile.  For  instance^  **  an  Engli^  gene- 
ral," saya  Ci^f^tain  Luard,  **  ia  dAed  »  torsA  topee 
wakak,  great  hat  feOow }  the  king's  mfeatry  are  always 
designated  loll  coatee  walldhs,  red-coated  feUows  |  there 
are  many  bhote  acha  wallahs,  yerj  good  feUows,  but 
many  more  hurrah  charab  wattahs,  very  bad  fellows." 

The  Sonah  Wallah  comes  to  your  house  for  half  a 
rupee,  or  abotit  a  shiSIng  a  day,  thoogh  he  generally 
contrives  to  defraud  you  of  at  least  treble  the  amount. 
He  brings  with  htm  all  his  im^ements,  which  are  few 
and  umple  in  the  extreme.  They  ecaisisi  of  a  small 
ngharee,  or  fbrge„  to  idiich  are  attached  several 
iron  rings,  turned  up  over  the  charcoal  to  receive  his 
crucibles, — a  tin  tube,  a  pair  of  slight  iron  tongs, 
a  pair  of  small  pliers,  a  hammer,  a  couple  of  earthea 
saucers,  and  a  rude  anvil,  consisting  of  a  piece  of 


*  See  his  velusble  worit  oiithe  Hieterf, 
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lint  flecured  in  a  txtngfa  iron  frame.  With  these 
few  and  very  imperfect  instrumtets,  he  contriTes  to 
perform  all  the  nice  and  various  operations  of  his 
cnttt. 

After  having  arranged  his  fbrge^  and  lighted  the 
charcoal,  he  tidces  the  gold  with  which  jrou  fnmish 
him,  pnts  it  into  one  of  the  receptacles,  and  throws 
in  a  small  qnantity  of  horax  in  order  to  flnx  it  the 
more  readily.     He  then  places  the  cmdble  npon  his 
sigharee  in  a  bed  of  ^ndkd  charcoal,  applies  the 
end  of  the  tin  tnbe  nnder  the  earthen  sancer,  con- 
taining the  precious  deposit,  and  blowing  at  the  other 
extremity,  raises  an  ardent  flame  directly  round  it. 
The  gold  nsnally  employed  on  these  occasions  is  the 
gold  mohnr,  which  is  the  cnrrent  gold  coin  of  the 
country,  and  worth  abont.32«.  steiiing.  EDere  a  man  is 
not  amenable  before  a  judicial  tribunal  for  defacing 
the  king's  image.   As  soon  as  the  gold  is  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  the  Sonah  Wallah  generally  contrives  to  secure 
some  of  the  metal  for  his  own  private  purposes  by 
throwing  itito  the  flux  a  small  quantity  of  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acid.    This  causes  an  immediate  effervescence, 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  fused  ore  escapes,  and  is 
secured  among  the  charcoal,  froin  which  the  wily 
rogue  separates  it  at  his  leisure  when  he  returns  to 
his  own  home.     In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency,  he 
stirs  the  contents  of  his   crucible  with  a  copper  rod, 
a  portion  of  which  melts,  so  that  the  mass,  when 
weighed  after  fluxing,  appears  to  have  sustained  little 
or  no  loss.    This  is  a  very  common  practice,  and  so 
dexterous  are  these  fellows  at  this  sort  of  knavery, 
as  invariably  to    escape    detection,    though    I  be- 
lieve an  instance  seldom  or  never  occurs  that  they 
do  not  defraud  their  employers  of  a  portion  of  the 
gold  put  into  their  hands.     Their  skill  is  so  admi- 
rable, that  few  think  of  questioning  their  honesty, 
for  with  a  hammer,  anvil,  and  pliers  alone,  they  con- 
trive to  make  the  most  beautiful  trinkets,  such  as 
bangles,   or  ankle-rings,  bracelets,   armlets,  finger- 
rings,  and  chains ;  their  fingers  being  so  small,  taper, 
and  flexible,  that  they  supply  the  place  of  a  variety 
of  tools  which  are  indispensable  to  European  arti- 
ficers.    I  have  seen,  made  by  these  itinerant  gold- 
smitlis,  chains  apparently  of  the  most  complicated 
structure,  which  I  do  not  think  could  have  been  pro- 
duced with  equal   nicety  in  Europe.     It  is  true  they 
do  not  use  very  great  despatch,  but  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  exquisite  neatness  of  their 
workmanship. 

The  Sonah  Wallah,  in  Captain  Luard*s  drawing,  is 
a  Mohammedan,  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence, 
except  in  the  north  of  India,  and  here  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  they  are  among  those  who  have  prosel3rted 
from  the  creed  of  Brahma  to  that  of  Islam.    Many  of 
the  lower  orders  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  disgusted 
with  the  severe  restrictioius  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
rigid  prejudices  of  caste,  have  relinquished  the  gor- 
geous mummeries  of  a  complicated  and  unintelligible 
polytheism,  for  the  less  barbarous,  though  not  much 
purer,  worship  of  the  Arabian  impostor.    The  converts 
have  naturally  retained  the  trades  to  which  they  were 
bred,  and  thus  we  find  the  Mohammedan  apparently 
assuming  the  especial  occupation  of  a  Hindoo.     In 
the  picture  which  heads  this  article,  the  Sonah  Wallah 
is  represented  at  work  in  the  virandah  of  a  large 
house,  and  the  two  women  are  probably  ayahs  or  dry- 
nurses  belonging    to    the  domestic  establishment, 
amnsing  themselves  by  watching  the  progress  of  his 
dexterous  labours.  C. 

f  Oar  engraving  is  copied  firom  one  of  Oaptain  Liiiird*8  beantifiil 
prints,  lUnstafSliTe  of  the  scenery,  nuumerB,  and  customs, 
of  various  pwts  of  Indiai  a  woric  thai  only  requires  to 
be  better  known,  to  be  gonenilly  admired.] 


As  pleasant  and  as  much  desired  as  fair  weather  is  wont  ta 
be,  and  as  much  as  we  use  to  be  discontented  at  a  lowering 
and  dropping  sky,  yet  the  one  is  no  less  necessai)*  nor  useml 
in  its  season  than  the  other.  For  too  interrupted  a  course 
of  heat  and  sunshine  would  make  the  season  ftuitful  in 
nothing  but  in  caterpillars,  or  such  kind  o£  vermin*  atid  in 
diseases;  and  is  far  mom  proper  to  fill  graves  than  bams^ 
Whereas  seasonable  vicissitudes  of  clouds,  and  cloudy 
weather,  make  both  the  ground  firuitful,  and  the  season 
healthfiil.  Thus  in  our  outward  condition,  too  long  and 
constant  a  prosperity  is  wont  to  make  the  soul  barren  of  all 
but  such  wantonness  as  'tis  ill  to  be  fruitfid  of;  and  the 
interposition  of  seasonable  afflictions,  is  as  necessary  and 
^vantageotts,  as  it  can  be  unwelcome.  But  the  considera- 
tion that  chiefly  entertained  me  was  this;  that  as  here  to 
make  the  earth  fruitful,  the  face  of  heaven  must  be  now 
and  then  obscured  and  overcast,  and  we  must  be  deprived 
of  the  welcome  pleasure  of  the  sun,  to  receive  the  fertilizing 
benefit  of  the  rain;  so  such  is  our  condition  here  below, 
that  our  perverseness  makes  it  necessary  that  God  should 
oftentimes  appear  to  frown  upon  us,  to  make  us  fruitful  in 
those  works,  to  which  he  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe  his  smiles. 
But  oh !  how  happy  shall  we  be  in  that  glorious  and  ever- 
lasting day,  when  our  condition  shall  be  as  blessed  in  not 
requiring  ricissitudes,  as  not  beins  subject  to  them;  when 
the  sunshine  alone  shall  perform  aU  that  is  wont  to  be  done 
here,  both  by  it  and  the  rain ;  and  the  soul,  like  Egypt, 
being  fruitful  without  the  assistance  of  clouds,  we  shall 
not  need  to  have  our  joys  eclipsed,  to  have  our  graces  kept 
from  being  so,  or  to  make  our  light  shine  the  brighter; 
when  we  shall  not  need  to  have  our  love  weaned  from 
inferior  or  undue  objects,  by  any  experience  of  their  imper- 
fections, since  the  clear  discovery  tnat  God  will  vouchsafe 
us  of  his  own  excellencies,  will  abundantly  suffice  to  confine 
oar  affections  to  them.  And  as  the  works  wherein  we 
are  to  be  fruitful  in  heaven,  will  be  but  to  admire  and  thank 
him  that  is  infinite  in  beauty,  and  in  goodness,  the  per- 
fecter  sight  and  fruition  we  shall  have  of  his  astonishing, 
as  well  as  ravishing  attributes,  will  but  proportionably 
increase  our  wonder  and  our  praises,  and  will  naturally 
make  us  as  grateful  for  such  a  state,  as  happpy  in  it — 

BOTLB. 


I  AU  persuaded  that  the  more  we  inquire  and  search  into 
the  economy  of  Nature,  so  far  from  finding  any  defects,  we 
shall  have  more  and  more  reason  to  be  convinced  that  not 
only  every  bird,  but  every  animal,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  creation,  is  equally  weH  adapted  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  chief  object 
of  a  naturalist  should  be  always  to  '*look  through  Nature 
up  to  Nature's  God,"  and  if  we  do  so  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  benefited  by  the  survey,  we  shall  have  fresh  cause 
fi>r  wonder  and  admiration,  and  find  our  minds  more  fitted 
to  receive  the  good  impressions  which  such  a  study  must 
produce. — ^Jes  ss. 

That  which  the  French  proverb  hath  of  sickness,  is  true 
of  all  evils,  that  they  come  on  horseback,  and  go  away  on 
foot :  we  have  often  seen  a  sudden  fall,  or  one  meal's  surfeit 
hath  stuck  by  many  to  their  graves;  whereas  pleasures 
come  Uke  oxen,  slow  and  heavily,  and  go  away  like  post- 
horses,  upon  the  spur.  Sorrows,  because  tbey  are  lingering 
guests,  1  will  entertain  but  moderately ;  knowing  that  the 
more  they  are  made  of,  the  longer  they  will  continue: 
and  for  pleasures,  because  they  stay  not,  and  do  but  call  to 
drink  at  my  door,  I  will  use  them  as  passengers  with  slight 
respect.  He  is  his  own  best  (Kend,  that  makes  least  of  both 
of  them. — ^Bishop  Hall. 


All  sublimities  should  be  short;  the  mmd  cannot  be 
transported  long,  and  it  is  glad  to  recover  its  natural  and 
ordinary  train;  a  passive  sort  of  content  is  the  best  state. 
— ^H.  Mors. 


Truth  considered  in  itself,  and  in  the  effects  natural  to  it, 
may  be  conceived  as  a  gentle  spring  or  water-source,  warm 
from  the  genial  earth,  and  breathing  up  into  the  snowdrift 
that  is  pued  over  and  around  its  outlet.  It  turns  the 
obstacle  into  its  own  form  and  character,  and  as  it  makes 
its  way  increases  its  stream.  And  should  it  be  arrested 
in  its  course  by  a  chilling  season,  it  suffers  delay,  not  loss, 
and  waits  only  for  a  change  in  the  wind  to  awaken  and 
again  roll  onwards.— —C  olbridqb.     , . » • . 
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THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 
No.  rV.    The  Needle  Rocks. 

Amidst  the  vast  variety  of  natural  curiosities  with 
which  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  known  to  abound,  there 
are  few  more  striking  or  remarkable  than  the  rocks 
which  bear  the  name  of  The  Needles.  The  pearly 
whiteness  of  the  chalk  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the 
stupendous  cliffs  above  them,  are  composed,  their 
detached  and  isolated  position,  and  their  pictu- 
resque form,  combine  to  invest  them  with  a  peculiar 
effect.  These  rocky  fragments  present  themselves 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  channel  which 
separates  it  from  the  main  land.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  termination  of  the  lofty  chalk  range,  which, 
commencing  on  the  eastern  side  with  what  are  called 
the  Culver  Cliffs,  runs  entirely  across  the  island,  and 
divides  it  into  two  distinct  regions,  the  soil  and  strata 
of  which  are  essentially  different. 

At  a  remote  period,  no  doubt,  the  range  extended 
in  this  direction  much  further  into  the  sea,  perhaps, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  supposed*,  as  far  as  the 
Shingle-rock,  which. still  appears  much  above  the 
water  at  half-ebb,  and  rears  its  dangerous  head  at 
two  or  three  miles*  distance  from  the  shore.  At  bHI 
events,  however,  far  the  line  of  land  may  have  here 
stretched  out  in  former  days,  the  Needles  are  all  that 
now  remain  of  it,  the  sea,  by  continually  beating 
against  it  on  both  sides,  having  worn  away  and 
undermined  the  less  durable  parts,  leaving  only  these 
more  solid  portions. 

It  must,  we  think,  very  naturally  strike  spectators 
that  these  rocks  answer  but  little,  in  their  shape,  to 
the  name  they  possess.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  we  find  the  names  of  things 
still  preserved  when  the  original  reason  of  the  name 
no  longer  exists.  The  origin  of  the  name,  however, 
in  the  present  case,  is  not,  as  it  often  happens,  lost 
and  forgotten.  It  is  known  that  near  to  these  there 
formerly  existed  a  tall,  circular  shaft  of  chalk,  which, 
though  of  only  a  small  diameter,  towered  to  the 
height  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea,  tapering  gradually  to  a  point  towards  its 
summit.  This  column,  it  appears,  not  unjustly  ob- 
tained the  title  of  the  Needle.  From  this  circum- 
stance, no  doubt,  the  other  three  rocks,  without 
having  any  claim  to  it,  came  to  be  called  by  the  same 
name  ¥ath  it,  which  name  they  have  retained  though 
that  singular  pillar  has  now  long  since  yielded  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  and  sunk  into  the  deepf. 

A  very  striking  and  interesting  view  of  the  Needles, 
as  may  be  perceived  from  our  engraving,  which  is 
from  a  sketch  taken  in  1830,  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  extremity  of  the  cliff  itsdf.  From  the  shore  a 
steep  path  leads  up  to  the  lighthouse,  which  stands 
upon  the  headland,  and  the  view  from  thence  is  well 
worth  the  labour  of  the  ascent.  The  land  is  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  descends  on  either  side  with  a 
most  rapid  slope,  till  the  smooth  greenwood  termi- 
nates quite  suddenly  in  the  tremendous  cliffs,  on  the 
very  edge  of  which  sheep  are  often  seen  quietly  and 
fearlessly  grazing.  But  we  should  here  pause  for  a 
moment  to  take  a  glance  at  the  more  distant  scenes 
which  present  themselves  around  us.  As  the  spot  is 
elevated  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
commands  a  most  extensive  prospect  on  every  side. 
Looking  inland  the  prosper  reaches  almost  round 
the  whole  island,  and  far  beyond  the  opposite  parts 
of  Hampshire.     ''  Towards  the  land/*  observes  Sir 

*  Ptetur$of  tht  hie  of  Wight,  hj  H.  P.  Wyndham,  Esq. 

*  It  fell  in  the  year  1764,  and  with  guch  a  tremendous  crash,  that 
It  IS  said  the  WDsations  caused  by  its  fall  were  felt  at  Southampton. 
There  is  a  view  of  it  in  Sir  R.  Worsley's  HUtory  of  th9  J$l4  of  Wighu 


H.  Inglefield, ''  when  I  viewed  it  on  a  very  fine  day 
was  bright  and  distinct.  The  Solent  seat»  of  a  de^ 
azure,  was  studded  with  white  sails  shining  like 
silver,  an^l  the  distant  hills  of  Hampshire  melted 
into  l^e  air  in  the  most  pearly  clearness."  Turning 
towards  the  sea,  on  the  right  is  seen  the  magnificent 
and  ancient  church  at  Christ  Church,  standing  as  it 
were  almost  in  the  waters;  Hengistbury  Head,  the 
Purbeck  cliffs,  and  in  clear  weather,  those  of  the  isk 
of  Portland.  On  the  left  also  is  sometimes  seen 
Beachy  Head,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

On  advancing  towards  the  extremity  pi  the  head- 
land, we  find  that  the  cape  shoots  almost  to  a  point, 
and  here,  if  any  where,  we  may  easily  realise  that 
expressive  description  of  our  great  poet. 

....••••..    How  fearful 
And  disxy  *ti8  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air. 

Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles 

The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice;  and  von  tall  anchoring  bark. 
Diminished  to  her  cock$;  her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  siffht.    The  murmuring  surge. 
That  on  th*  unnumberd  idle  pebbles  chafer. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.    1*11  look  no  more. 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong.— —Xtn^  Lear, 

To  those,  however,  whose  nerves  are  proof  against 
the  terrors  of  such  a  position,  the  view  into  the  bays 
on  each  side  immediately  beneath, — ^Alum  bay  on  the 
right,  and  Scratchell's  and  Freshwater  bays  on  the  left, 
and  of  the  majestic  cliffs,  which  there  are,  as  it  were, 
left  behind, — ^is  extremely  sublime.  As  the  agitation 
and  sound  of  the  waves  below  are  but  little  perceived, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  the  vast  expanse 
which  now  seems  stretched  out  in  boundless  repose 
under  the  eye,  is  the  same  tmrbulent  element  which 
we  had  latdy  seen  below,  bursting  with  clouds  of 
foam,  and  thundering  on  its  rocky  shore.  As  we 
approach  nearer  to  the  extreme  verge,  we  observe 
that  the  head  itself  terminates  in  a  thin  edge  of  chalk, 
which  is  not  indeed  perpendicular,  but  of  a  very 
bold  and  broken  outline.  And  in  that  situation  the 
three  Needle-rocks,  which  have  so  long  defied  with 
security  the  blasts  and  fury  even  of  the  equinoctial 
storms,  are  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  bright  blue 
waters,  "  rearing  their  wedge-formed  fronts  and 
rugged  tops,  like  the  jagged  grinders  of  a  stupendous 
jaw,*'  at  some  little  distance  from  each  other,  but  in 
a  direct  line,  so  as,  in  imagination,  to  continue  the 
cliff  beyond  its  present  boundary,  and  thus  conveying 
"  an  awful  impression  of  the  stormy  ages  which  have 
gradually  devoured  its  enormous  mass.** 

Of  the  appearance  of  the  Needles  from  the  sea  we 
glaiUy  quote  the  interesting  account  given  of  them 
by  Mr.  Webster. 

I  procured  a  small  fishing-boat  to  take  me  out  to  the 
Neeoles.    These  insulated  masses  of  chalk,  which  fit)m 
the  island  appear  much  less  striking,  proved,  on  approach 
ins  them,  to  be  rocks  of  great  magnitude. 

My  visit  to  them  happened  at  an  interesting  juncture. 
The  Pomone,  a  frigate  of  fifhr  guns,  returning  home  from 
Persia,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  had,  but  tiie  day 
before,  struck  upon  the  point  of  the  western  needle.  The 
chalk  rooks  having  pierced  through  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
she  remained  immoveable;  and,  fulingvrith water,  instantly 
became  a  complete  wreck.  The  crew  and  passengers, 
amongst  whom  were  some  Persian  princes,  fortunately  got 
safe  to  shore. 

The  vessel  afforded  me  a  scale,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
size  of  the  Needles;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
hull  of  the  frigate  did  not  reach  one-fourth  of  their  height. 
Viewing  this  scene  merely  as  picturesque,  and  independ* 


%  The  chuuel,  which  lies  between  the  island  and  the  Goast  at 
Hampehire  on  the  noith  pidf ,  if  so  aaasd. 
i  Coek-boat.  ^^ 
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entlf  of  the  feelinn  of  regnt  natunllf  azDitod  by  tha  ku 
of  *0  nlukUa  «  (hip,  it  wu  on*  of  tha  gnndait  I  havo 
orer  witneued.  The  Tiev  of  the  end  of  tha  lale  of  Wight, 
from  the  Needles,  at  any  time,  ii  one  of  the  rooet  un- 
common, and  at  the  lame  time,  one  of  tha  moit  magoifieent 
scenes  in  Great  Britain ;  but  luoh  a  wreck,  on  a  spot  lo 
extraordinary,  fbrmed  a  combination,  which,  though  not 
strictly  accordant  with  the  rigid  lawi  of  picturesque  coin- 
position,  yet  wu  in  nature  highly  lublimo. 

There  being  no  chnnce  whatever  of  savins  the  ship,  it 
was  determined  to  endeavour  to  take  out  the  guns,  and 
carry  off  such  parts  of  the  vrreck  as  could  be  broken  up. 
The  mast*  were  cut  down,  and  lay  overboard ;  and  thirty 
or  forty  cutters,  gun-hoys,  and  other  vessels,  were  lying 
very  near,  or  were  sailu^  backwards  and  forwards  lo  the 
dock-yard  at  Portsmouth ;  whilst  many  spootators,  in 
pleasure-yachts,  and  other  boats,  attracted  by  this  extra- 
ordinary occurronce,  were  viewing  the  scene.  The  ship's 
boats,  manned  by  the  unfortunate  sailors,  lay  on  their  oars 
at  a  little  distance. 

The  offlcerf  were  seen  on  the  wreck,  giving  orders  to 
^  tl)e  carpenters,  who  wore  cutting  down  ue  rigging,  and 
whatever  was  about  the  deck.  Others  were  lowering  the 
f^uns  into  the  vessels  which  conveyed  them  to  thenoys, 
and  the  sea  around  was  strewed  with  the  floating  fragments 
of  the  ship;  whilst,  at  a  proper  distance,  the  Sshing-boats 
of  the  island  were  busily  employed  in  picking  up  such 
pieces  at  would  otherwise  have  drifted  to  sea. 

When  the  Hood-tida  is  in,  there  is  frequently  a  very 
great  swell  at  the  Needles,  which  occasioned  such  an 
agitation  amongst  the  various  boats  and  vessels,  as  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  approach  the  Pomone  without 
danger,  but  increased  very  much  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  groups ;  whilst  the  foam  of  the  waves,  almost  constantly 
dashing  over  the  ship,  spouted  to  a  great  height,  nmning 
back  a^n  through  her  gun-port*. 

Sailing  round  the  Needles,  I  had  a  full  view  into 
Seratoheirs  bay.  Tlie  form  of  the  chalk-cUB;  over  which, 
when  at  a  sufficient  distance,  is  teen  the  lighthouse,  is 
singularly  elegant;  and  the  advancing  line  of  these  tnag- 
nifleent  detached  masses,  the  Needles,  formed  a  whole  that 
ia  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  The  lines  of  flints  in  the  chalk 
are  distinctly  to  be  seen;  showing",  that  at  the  north  side 
the  strata  are  nearly  vertical,  dippmg  about  eighty  degrees; 
the  angle  lessening  lowardi  the  south  comer,  when  they 
dip  alvMit  sixty  degrees. 

I  was  informed  that  on  the  flnt  gsle,  the  Pomone  would 
be  dashed  to  pieces,  which  accordingly  happened  not  many 
days  afterwards*. 


ars  much  indebted  lo 


m/th,  ItUtfWift,    We 


Am,  from  the  heigjit  and  grating  wbitenesfl  of  these 
cliffs,  they  gleun  ccMupiiiaoaaly  muiy  a  league  over 
the  aea,  they  are  ottea  ealnted  by  the  retuming 
Toyager  with  Knaationa,  into  which  absence  for 
some  time  from  onr  beloved  native  conntry  and 
&ienda  can  alone  enable  na  fiiUy  to  enter. 

To  hint,  who  many  a  night  unon  the  main. 
At  midwatch,  tnm  the  bounding  vessel's  side 
Shivering,  has  listened  to  the  rocky  tide. 
Oh  I  how  delightful  smile  these  views  again ! 
And,  perhaps,  these  were  the  very  feelings  of  many 
amongst    the   bome-bonnd   crew  of    the    Pomone. 
Little,  doubtlesa,  did  they  think,  as  after  their  long 
absence  from  England  they  neared  the  shore,  what  a 
melancholy  fate  awaited  Uiem  there.     So  true  it  ia 
that  we  "  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  <" 


in.    CoumacB  opthb  Phsniciaks.    TVas  ANoSiDOrr. 

CoMUERCa  O;    THR    IsRAaUTKI.       CaRTRACB.        PiRST 

Voyages  of  discovery.  Comhbrcb  ANn  discovbry 
AUOHO  THB  Grbbks  aitu  Romans.  Alixamdkk. 
RscBirr  discotbry  iif  Sodtb  Ambkica. 
Thr  character  and  situation  of  the  Pkinicians  were  as 
&voureble  to  commercial  pursuits,  as  those  of  the  Egyptians 
were  adverse  to  it.  Addicted  to  no  unsocial  form  of 
superstition,  and  indulging  in  no  self-important  notions 
of  their  own  superior  dignity,  they  mineled  ft^ly  and 
familiarly  in  the  society  of  those  with  whom  commercial 
or  otber  pursuits  called  them  to  associate.  Their  territory 
was  small,  and  not  remarkable  fw  fertility ;  hence  com- 
merce was  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  obtain 
wealth.  Before  tbcra  spread  the  Mediterranean,  vast  in 
extent,  and  almost  unoccupied,  as  if  it  were  inviting  them 
to  enter  a  Qeld  in  which  commercial  enterprise  was  yet  to 
reap  its  richest  rewards.  It  is  not  strange  that,  with  all 
these  motives  pressing  upon  them  and  urging  them 
forward,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyrb  and  Sidon  ennged  in  . 
commercial  pursuits,  with  an  ardour  which  in  a  short  time 
gave  them  the  empire  of  tha  sea.  The  trade  of  these 
cities  was  far  more  extensive  and  enterprising  than  that 
carried  on  by  any  of  the  other  ancient  stales;  thev 
visited  all  the  Hediterranean,  the  western  part  of  which 
was  almost  wholly  unknown  before  their  time,  and  explored 
tha  weatent  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa ;  they  probably 
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disooveKd  Enffland;  and  by  some  are  thought  to  have 
aooomplished  the  circumnavigatioQ  of  Africa. 

Of  these  two  famous  eities,  Sidon  was  the  more  ancient, 
having  been  built,  as  is  supposed,  soon  after  the  Flood,  by 
Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan.  Tyre,  about  twenty-five 
miles  south,  was  built  about  the  year  1252  B.  C.  by  a  colony 
from  Sidon.  The  follest  account  that  we  have  of  the 
ocmimeioe  c^  Tyre  is  to  be  found  in  the  27th  Chapter  of 
EsekieU  andfrom  that  account  it  appears  that  she  traded 
with  Judea,  £gypt»  Persia,  Greece,  Syria,  Babylon,  Arabia, 
Spain,  and  India.  From  the  mines  of  Spain  she  procured 
great  quantities  of  sflver,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  beinffthen  savages,  unacquainted  with  the  precious 
metals,  the  Tyrians  easily  persuaded  them  to  sell  large 
quantities  of  silver  for  a  few  gaudy  trinkets;  thus  treatins 
^m,  as  the  Spaniards  themselves,  at  a  subsequent  periodic 
treated  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  numerous  colonies  planted  by  the  Phenicians  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  while  they 
added  to  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  parent  state, 
diffused  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  among  their  uncivilised 
neighbours,  uie  arts  and  improvements  of  civilized  lifo. 
The  city  of  Cadix,  in  Spain,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  one  of  these  colonies  about  1000  years  before 
Christ. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phenicians,  however,  was  not 
wholly  confined  to  the  lawfiil  and  honourable  interchange  of 
the  products  of  their  Mil*  or  their  industty,  with  those  of 
other  nations.  There  is  but  too  much  evidence  that  some 
of  their  maritime  operations  were  little  better  than  piracy, 
and  in  Scripture  they  are  expressly  charged  with  seising 
the  Israelites,  and  seUing  them  to  the  Grecians  fiir  slaves. 
Possessing  such  resources,  and  controllinff  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Phenician  cities 
excelled  i\\  oU^ers  in  eommeretal  importance  and  naval 
power,  and  that  Tyre  especially,  situated  as  she  was,  "at 
the  entry  of  the  sea,*'  beeame  "a  merchaht  of  the  people 
for  many  isles.** 

The  IsRAJiLiTXS,  though  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
territory  bordered  on  the  sea,  do  not  appear  to  have  applied 
themselves  to  commerce,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
before  the  time  of  Solomon.  Durins  his  peaceful  and 
prosiierotts  reign,  their  commercial  operations  were 
extensive  and  important;  and  the  wealth  thus  brought 
into  the  kingdom,  made  Israel,  in  his  days,  the  glory  and 
wonder  of  the  East.  After  his  death,  the  dreadful  division 
which  took  plac^  on  the  accession  of  his  son,  and  the 
subsequent  misfortunes  which  befel  the  Israelites,  doubtless 
exerted  a  most  injurious  influence  on  their  commerce,  as 
well  as  their  other  resources.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat, 
an  attempt  was  made,  to  restore  the  commerce  of  that 
people  to  its  ancient  prosperity,  but  the  attempt  was  in 
a  great  measure  unsuccesful.  In  foot,  the  religious 
character  of  the  Jews,  their  worship,  so  different  in  its 
nature  and  objects  from  that  of  the  surrounding  nations^ 
and  the  light  in  which  they  regarded  the  nations  around 
them,  all  tended  to  prevent  them  from  taking  a  high  rank 
among  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world.  Although  at 
one  period  their  commerce  was  flourishing,  they  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  the  nations  who  have  improved  navigation 
or  extended  discovery. 

'While  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  pursuing  their  career  of 
commercial  glory,  a  colony  founded  by  themselves  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  was  fast  risine  to  distinction 
among  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world.  That  colony 
was  Carthage.  The  Ctu'thaginians,  finding  the  Phe- 
nicians completely  in  possession  of  the  trade  with  India, 
did  not  attempt  to  wrest  any  portion  of  that  trade  from 
them,  but  directed  their  own  attention  principally  to  the 
countries  that  lay  to  the  west  and  north.  Although  {he 
Phenicians  had  visited  these  countries,  and  had  colonised 
some  of  them,  yet  their  commercial  intercourse  with  them 
was  not  very  frequent  or  extensive,  and  the  local  situation 
of  Carthage,  not  for  from  the  present  site  of  Tunis,  gave 
her  much  more  ready  access  to  the  western  countries  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  than  it  was  possible  for  the  mother 
country  to  have.  The  commercial  spirit  which  so  much 
distixiguished  the  Phenicians,  was  no  less  prevalent  among 
the  Carthaginians.  Influenced  by  this,  and  encouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce, 
which  was  offered  to  them,  they  rapidly  extended  their 
maritime  operations,  till  the  name  of  Carthage  was  known, 
and  h6r  power  felt  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
AfKca,  and  while  the  name  of  Rome,  afterwaras  the 
formidable  rival,  and  at  length  the  relentless  destroyer  ik 


Carthage,  was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  limiti  of  Italy, 
the  fleets  of  the  latter  city  were  traversing  everv  sea.  where 
there  appeared  a  prospect  that  wealth  might  be  acquired 
by  commerce,  or  glory  attained  by  the  disoovety  of 
unknown  regions.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  fi»t  war 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  about  two  hundred  and  aixty* 
four  before  Christ,  the  Romans  had  scarce  begun  tj  turn 
their  attention  to  maritime  operations,  and  a  Carthag:inian 
ship,  accidentally  cast  away  on  th^  shores,  ftimished 
them  with  a  model  fiir  the  eonstructioa  of  those  ships, 
which  afterwards  bore  their  victorious  armies  to  Uie 
destruction  of  Carthage,  with  the  words  Delaida  est 
Carthago  on  their  banners. 

The  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  .been  the  first  who 
undertook  voyages  solely  for  the  sake  of  disooveiy.  The 
discoveries  of  the  Phenicians  were  numennis  and  im- 
portant; but  diey  were  made  in  the  eoune  of  thefr  voyages 
of  commerce,  rather  than  by  ships  sent  out  fbr  the  express 
purpose  of  disoovery.  The  Csmiaginiatts,  on  die  other 
liand,  not  only  explored  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  far  mora  thoroughly  than  they  had  ever  before 
been,  but  pressed  forward  far  into  the  Atlaatie,  and  finally 
discovered  the  Canary  Islands,  lying  at  tiie  distaiioe  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  land  on  the 
eontinent  From  the  disposition  which  diej  manifested 
to  keep  their  discoveries  piivate,  their  knowledge  of  geo  • 
graphv,  for  the  most  part,  perished  with  their  power,  and 
was  of  comparatively  litUe  advantage  to  after-timea. 

The  progress  of  commerce  and  disoovery  amonff  the 
Gbseks  and  Romans,  though  perhaps  less  splendid  than 
among  the  Phenicians  and  Cartha^imans,  is  better  ascer- 
taine£  The  situation  of  Greeoe  u  peculiarly  fkvDttrabLe 
to  commerce  I  the  fertility  of  her  soil  would  furnish 
valuable  articles  of  export,  while  the  intercourse  which 
would  naturally  subsist  between  the  ditferelit  (Grecian 
islands,  would  tend  to  give  boldness  and  experienee  to  the 
navigator,  and  thus  prepare  him  Ibr  more  distant  and  mom 
important  voyages.  Still  a  long  time  elapsed  after  the 
settlement  of  Greece,  before  her  oommeree  became  ex- 
tensive. Even  at  the  period  of  the  destruetion  of  IVoy, 
which  is  placed  by  Sir  Isaae  Newton  at  nine  hundred  and 
four  yean  before  Christ,  the  art  of  navigation  had  made  so 
little  progress  in  Gh*eece,  that  the  voyage  fh>m  that  country 
to  the  eastern  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  wh«e  Troy 
was  situated,  was  thought  to  be  an  enterprise  requiring  no 
small  degree  of  couraffe,  and  eonforring  on  those  hy  whom 
it  was  made  great  and  lasting  glory. 

It  is  not  tiu  after  the  rise  and  organisation  of  the  Grecian 
Republics,  that  we  perceive  any  indications  of  that  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  ultimately  gave  Greece  so  high  a  rank 
among  commercial  nations;  but  after  this  period,  the 
progress  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  that  country  was 
very  rapid,  and  she  soon  became  an  important  maritime 
state.  It  is  questionable  whether  ancient ^Grsxcs  ever 
attained  to  so  high  a  deme  of  naval  skill  as  the  cities  of 
Phenicla,  but  her  naval  victories,  the  result  of  native  spirit  | 
and  courage  inspired  by  liberty,  rather  than  knj  remark- 
able skill  in  maritime  operations,  have  made  her  naval 
battles  and  heroes  more  fomous  perhsps  than  those  of  any 
other  ancient  nation.  It  is  very  certain  that  until  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  commercial  operations  and 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  were  far  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Phenicians. 

The  genius  and  talents  of  Alexander  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  energies  of  Greece.  His  insatiable  ambition  led 
him  to  explore  many  regions  previously  unknown,  in  search 
of  conquests ;  and  thus,  under  his  direction,  the  Greeks, 
though  enthralled  and  subjected,  extended  their  geographical 
knowledge  far  more  rapidly  than  they  had  done  in  the 
days  of  their  national  glory.  Grecian  eottimerce  also  owed 
much  of  its  importance  to  Alexander.  The  siege  of  l^re, 
which  detained  him  seven  months  in  his  career  of  victory, 
taught  him  the  power  and  eonsequence,  which  commerce 
can  give  a  nation,  and  the  lesson  thus  given  him  he  was  not 
slow  to  improve.  He  saw  that  there  were  places  in  his 
dominions  capable  of  being  made  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  Tyre  ever  was,  and  he  knew  that  he  possessed  resources 
far  greater  than  that  proud  mart  could  ever  boast;  he 
therefore  resolved  to  build  a  city  which  should  be  called 
after  his  own  name,  and  which  should  become  the  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  world.  In  the  selection  of  a  site 
for  the  contemplated  city,  Alexander  showed-  the  correctness 
of  his  j  udgment,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  views.  Situated  in 
a  country  then  rich  and  proeperons,  at  the  mouth  of  a  noble 
river,  and  near  to  both  the  great  Menea  of  eemneniAl 
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enterprise,  Alexandria,  in  a  short  time,  became  the  most 
important  commercial  city  in  the  world,  and  controlled 
the  trade  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  commotions  which  followed  the  death 
of  Alexander,  the  trade  to  India  continued  to  flow 
through  the  city  which  bore  his  name,  till  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  period  of  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years.  During  all  this  time  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  and  even  at  this 
day  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  few  cities,  indeed, 
have  maintained  their  rank  as  seats  of  commerce  for  so 
lonfr  a  period  as  Alexandria. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  progress  of  discovery 
under  Alexander.  Before  his  time,  the  regions  east  and 
north  of  Persia  were  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Greeks ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  victorious  career,  he  is  said 
to  have  visited  Samarcand,  and  to  have  explored  all  that 
part  of  Asia  which  lies  south  of  Independent  Tartary, 
and  west  of  the  Indus,  and  a  eonsiderable  portion  of  the 
rich  and  extensive  eountrv  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges.  How  much  further  he  would  have  gone,  had 
his  soldiers  been  willing  to  ibllow  hhn,  we  cannot  tell; 
but  they,  seeing  no  prospect  of  terminatioa  to  their  toils 
and  wanderings,  reftised  to  proceed  any  ftirther,  and  the 
ambitious  eonqueiorwas  compelled  to  yield  to  their  wishes, 
and  return.  On  reaMag  the  Indus  he  directed  Neaichus, 
a  general  in  whom  he  plaoed  great  confidence,  to  proceed 
down  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  while  he  went  on  to  Persia 
by  land.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  Greeks 
beheld  with  astonishment  and  tenor  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  ocean,  which  are  there  yery  great.  The  object  of 
Alexander  in  sending  Nearch«s  or  this  voyage*  was  to  see 
if  a  channel  fbr  the  eommefoe  <tf  India  eould  not  be  opened 
through  the  Euphrates.  * 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  empire,  fell  to  pieces, 
and  in  the  division  ef  his  peseesuons,  Seleueos  obtained 
that  part  of  India.  mh.wk  hadl  heeoma  subjecl  to  Gieeee. 
Some  exploring  tours  weva  made  under  hie  patronage,  hot 
the  reader  can  easily  judge  of  the  value  and  correctness  of 
the  information  thus  obtained,  from  the  fact  that  the  tourists 
stated  that  they  met  with  men,  who  had  ears  so  large,  that 
they  could  wrap  themselves  in  them,  and  that  they  saw 
ants  as  large  as  foxes,  employed  in  digging  up  g«4d. 

It  may  not  be  inqiioper  faim  ta  mention  a  recent  dis- 
covery, which  seems  to  affwd  stioag  evidence  that  the  soil  of 
America  was  once  trodden  by  one  of  Alexander  s  subjects. 
A  few  years  since,  there  was  found  near  Monte  Video,  in 
South  America,  a  stone,  with  the  following  words  in  Greek 
written  on  it.  **  During  the  reign  of  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Philip,  King  of  Maoe^>n,  in  the  sixty-third  Olympiad, 
Ptolemy,"— The  remainder  of  the  iascription  ceuld  not  be 
deciphered.  This  stone  eoT«red  an  excavation*  which  con- 
tained two  very  ancient  swords,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  and 
several  earthem  amphonn  of  large  capaci^.  On  the 
handle  of  one  of  the  swords  was  the  portrait  of  a  man,  and 
on  the  helmet  there  was  sculptured  work  representing 
Achilles  dragging  the  corpse  of  Hector  around  the  walls  of 
Troy.  This  was  a  &vourite  picture  among  the  Greeks. 
Probably  this  Ptolemy  was  overtaken  bv  a  storm  in  the 
Great  Ocean,  (as  the  ancients  termed  the  Atlantic,)  and 
driven  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  silence  of 
Greek  writers,  in  relatioa  to  this  event,  may  easily  be 
aceounted  Ibr,  by  supposing  that,  on  attempting  to  return 
to  Grreeoe,  he  was  lost  together  with  his  crew,  and  thus  no 
account  ef  his  discovery  ever  reached  them. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Grecian  power  in  India,  no 
ISuropean  nation  obtained  possessions  in  that  country  till 
near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  change  of 
political  relations,  did  not,  however,  produce  any  material 
effect  on  the  commerce  with  India.  This  still  continued 
to  flourish  and  to  add  wealth  and  splendour  to  Alexandria, 
by  which  city  it  was  entirely  possessed. 

Wb  may  do  much  to  make  and  to  increase  our  own  happi- 
ness. There  are  certain  things  which,  if  our  minds  are 
well  trained,  will  slways  give  pleasure,  pleasures  always 
at  hand,  go  near  to  produce  happiness.  Such  are  acts  of 
beneficence  to  the  poor,  sets  of  kindness  to  those  in  our 
own  station,  increase  of  knowledge,  improvement  in  any 
thing  useful,  activity,  usefulness,  the  endeavour  to  make 
others  happy;  all  these  cannot  fail  to  produce  satisfaction, 
and  satisfaction  of  the  best  kind.  If  you  add  to  these  a 
love  of  Nature^  and  its  various  beauties^  if  you  look 
'*  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,'*  here  is  a  source  ef 
almost  daily  delight.— >Af«mona^  <Sf  a  deparied  Friends 


THE  PYRAMID  OF  CHOLULA, 


IN   MEXICO. 


Artificial  mouDdB  of  earth  in  the  form  of  Pjrramids 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  many  parts  of  Mexico : 
they  were  constructed  by  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  were 
used  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  and  as  burial- 
places  for  the  kings  and  chief  priests.  The  Pjnramid 
of  Cholula  is  considered  the  largest  of  these  singular 
stmctnrea.  It  was  visited  by  Humboldt  during  his 
travels  in  South  America,  and  the  following  account 
is  abridged  from  his  description. 

The  largest,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  ^ese  pjrramidal  monnmenta  is  the  TeocaUi* 
of  Cholula.  It  is  called  at  present.  The  Mountain 
made  by  the  Hand  of  Man,  f Monte  Hecho  a  Mano.J 
Seeing  it  firom  a  distance,  we  should  in  fact  J>e 
inclined  to  beheve  it  a  natural  hill  covered  with 
vegetation,  and  in  this,  its  prerat,  state  of  ruin,  it  is 
represented  in  the  engraving. 

The  vast  plain  of  Pnebla  im  separated  from  the 
valley  of  Mexico  by  a  chain  oi  volcanic  mountains 
which  stretch  ant  lrc»n  Popocatepetl,  towards  the 
river  Frio,  and  the  peak  of  Telapoa.  This  fertile 
plain,  devoid,  however,  of  trees,  is  rich  in  remem- 
brances of  subjects  rektiag  to  the  histoiy  of  Mexico; 
it  contains  within  itself  the  chief  places  of  the  three 
republics  of  Hascala,  Hueseeingo,  and  Chohila. 

The  littler  town  of  Cholula,  which  Cortez,  in  his 
letters  to  the  En^peror  Charles  the  Fifth,  compares  to 
the  most  populous  cities  of  Spain,  at  present  scarcely 
reckons  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  pyramid 
is  found  to  the  east  of  the  town,  on  the  road  which 
leads  from  Cholula  to  Puebla.  The  eastern  side  is 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and  it  is  from 
that  aspect  that  our  view  is  taken.  The  plain  of 
Cholula  has  the  same  naked  appearance,  which  is 
usual  in  steppes  of  land  elevated  more  than  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  fore-ground  off 
the  print  may  be  seen  a  few  aloes  and  gum-dragoa 
trees  3  in  the  distance  is  visible  the  summit  of  the 
volcano  of  Orizaba,  covered  with  snow,  17,000  fe,«t 
in  height. 

The  Teocalti  of  Cholula  has  four  platforms  of  eqnal 
height,  and  its  sides  appear  to  have  been  placed  with 
great  exactness  opposite  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass  -,  but  as  the  angles  are  not  very  well  defined, 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  with  correctness  their  exact 
original  direction.  This  pyramidal  monument  has  a 
more  extended  base  than  any  other  edifice  of  the 
same  description  found  in  the  old  continent.  I  have 
measured  it  with  care,  and  am  satisfied  that  its 
perpendicular  height  is  not  more  than  170  feet, 
but  that  each  side  of  its  base  is  nearly  1400  feet  in 
length. 

Diaz  del  Castillo,  a  common  soldier  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Cortez,  amused  himself  in  counting  the 
number  of  steps  in  the  staircases,  which  led  to  the 
platforms  of  the  different  Teocallis^  he  found  114  in 
the  great  temple  of  Tenochtitlan,  117  in  that  of 
Tescuco,  and  120*  at  Cholula.  The  base  of  the 
pyramid  of  Cholula  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
Ch^ps,  in  Egypt,  but  its  height  is  very  little  greater 
than  that  of  Mycerinus. 

The  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  built  of  unburnt  bricks, 
cemented  together  with  layers  of  clay;  and  the 
Indians  assured  me  that  the  interior  is  excavated, 
and  that  while  Cortez  occupied  their  tc)wn,  their 
•.\ncestors  had  concealed  within  it  a  number  of  war- 
riors, for  the  puipose  of  attacking  the  Spaniards; 
but  the  materials  of  which  the  TeocaUi  is  c  onstructedj 

*  TtoeaUt  means  tk$  houH  of  the  god^. 
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and  the  rilence  of  contemponneoiu  liutorians  on  the 
ikct,  render  Ihii  uaertion  very  improbable.  It  has, 
however,  been  proved  by  accideat,  that  Bome  kind  of 
cftritiei  exist  in  ita  mass. 

Seven  or  dght  years  ago,  tiie  route  from  Puebla 
to  Mexico,  which  formerly  passed  by  the  north  of 
the  pyramid,  was  changed,  and  to  form  the  new 
road  they  cut  through  the  first  platform,  so  that 
mn  eighth  part  of  it  remdns  isolated,  like  a  heap 
of  bricks.  la  making  this  excavation,  they  found 
in  the  interior  a  square  house,  formed  of  stones,  and 
supported  by  props  of  cypress  j  it  contained  two 
bodies,  idols  formed  of  basalt,  and  a  great  number 
of  vases  skiUvtlly  painted  and  enamelled.  No  care 
was  taken  to  preserve  these  objects,  but,  it  is  said, 
that  it  was  ascertained  that  this  chamber  had  no  place 
of  entrance  or  exit. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  excavate  a  gallery  through 
the  centre  of  the  Teocalli  of  Cholula,  to  examine 
its  internal  construction ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that 
the  desire  to  discover  hidden  treasures  baa  not 
already  caused  an  attempt  to  be  made.  During  my 
travels  in  Peru,  in  visiting  the  vast  ruins  of  the  city 
of  Chimil,  near  Mansiche,  I  entered  the  interior  of 
the  tammu' Hvaea  of  Toledo,  the  tomb  of  a  Pemvian 
prince,  in  which  Glarci  Gutierez  of  Toledo  discovered, 
while  digging  a  gallery,  in  1576,  more  than  the  value 
uf  five  millions  of  francs,  (about  28,333  pounds 
sterling)  in  solid  gold,  this  is  proved  by  the  accounts 
preserved  in  the  town-house  of  Truxillo. 

This  pyramid  formerly  had  upon  its  summit  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Quetzal  coatl,  the  god  of  the  air,  the 
most  mysterious  of  all  the  Mexican  mythology.  He 
was  chief-priest  to  Tula,  the  latogiver,  the  chief  of  a 
religious  sect,  who  inteoduced  the  custom  of  piercing 
the  ears  and  lips,  and  tattooing  the  body  by  means 
of  the  thorns  of  the  aloe.  We  shall  conclude  this 
account  by  a  very  singular  tradition  of  the  natives^ 
which  has  reference  to  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  as  il 
is  another  proof,  in  addiUon  to  many  already  oi 
record,  of  the  uoiversat  Deluge ;  and  the  reader  can- 
not fail  to  recognise  the  similarity  of  this  tradition 
with  the  Mosaical  account  of  the  bnilding  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  dispernon  of  the  bwlden. 


"  Before  the  gireat  intmdatioii  which  occurred  fonr 
thousand  and  ^ght  years  after  the  creation  of  (he 
world,  the  country  of  Aaahnac  w»s  inhabited  fay 
giants:  all  those  who  did  not  perish,  were  trans- 
formed into  fishes,  except  seven  who  hid  themselves 
in  caverns.  When  the  waters  had  retired,  one  of 
these  giants,  Xelhna,  snmamed  the  builder,  went  to 
Cbolnla,  where  he  constructed  an  artificial  hill,  in 
commemoration  of  the  mountain  Ttaloc,  which 
had  served  as  an  asylum  for  himself  and  six  of  his 
brethren.  He  had  die  bricks  made  in  the  province 
of  Tlamanalco,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  of  Cocotl, 
and  to  carry  them  to  Cholula,  he  placed  a  row  of 
men,  who  passed  them  £n>m  hand  to  hand.  The 
gods  saw  with  anger  this  edifice,  the  summit  of  which 
was  to  reach  the  elands :  irritated  at  the  audacity 
of  Xelhua,  they  launched  fire  against  the  pyramid, 
many  of  the  workmen  perished,  the  work  was  dis- 
continued, and  it  was  ultimately  consecrated  to  the 
god  of  the  air,  Quetzal  coatL" 


LiTTLB  bets  and  eircnmitancea,  in  the  economy  of  AI 
mighty  God,  have  irresistible  cbarras  foe  ms,  and  serve; 
like  ouieti  more  prominent,  to  show  the  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful manner  in  &nd  for  which,  every  thinK  has  been  created. 
In  contemplating  them,  what  a  deligbUol  lesson  may  we 
not  leam  !  We  may  find  in  them  th«  strongest  teili- 
moniei  ol  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  the  superintendenee 
of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator.  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  in  the  book  of  Nature  is  written  in  the  plainest 
oharactars  the  exiitence  of  a  God,  which  revelation  take* 
for  granted ;  of  a  God  how  full  of  contrivanoe  1  how  fertile 
in  expedients  !  how  benevolent  in  bis  ends  1  At  work 
every  where,  every  where  loo,  with  equal  dili^nce;  leaving 
nothing  iOoompteta;  Bniabing  "the  hinge  m  the  wing  « 
an  insect, "  as  perfectly  as  if  it  were  all  ho  had  to  do  ;  un- 
confounded  by  the  multiplicity  of  objects,  undistracted  by 
their  disperiioD,  unwearied  by  their  moesaant  demands  oa 
him,  freih  as  on  that  day  when  the  mcMming-stais  first 

sung  together,  and  all  nature  shouted  tor  joy. jKsts'a 
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TBkBY,  SOUTH  WALES, 
'.bn .  tba  western  coast  of  the  extensive  bay  of  Car- 
xnarthen^  very  singularly  situated  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides  of  a  narrow  rock^  peninsula^  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  on  every  aide^  except  the  norths 
stands  the  town  of  Tenby,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  romantic  of  British  ''watering  places." 

From  its  Welsh  name,  Dynbych  y  Pyscqd,  that  ^is, 
the  Precipice  of  Fishes,  and  other  circumstances, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Tenby  acquired  con- 
siderable importance,  at  a  very  early  period^as 
a  fishing-station,  for  which  it  is  still  admirably 
adapted.  Some  writers  have  ascribed  the  origin 
of  the  present  town  to  the  settlement  of  a  colony  of 
Flemings  in  this  and  the  opposite  peninsula  of  Gower 
in  Glamorganshire,  early  in  the  twelfth  century*. 
These  people,  whose  industrious  habits,  language,  and 
manners,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  restless 
dispositions  of  the  native  inhabitants,  were  placed  by 
the  King  (Henry  I.)  under  the  control  of  Gerald  die 
Windsor,  Governor  of  Pembroke  Castle,  by  whose 
direction  they  fortified  Tenby,  and  other  towns  and 
strong-holds  in  Pembrokeshire,  as  a  means  of  security 
against  the  incursions  of  the  partly-subdued  Welslk 
In  consequence  of  the  strength  and  importance  of 
the  situation,  more  than  ordinary  care  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  in  fortifying  Tenby,  which  was 
enclosed  by  walls  of  great  height  and  strength,  and 
further  defended  by  a  castle,  of  whose  ponderous  and 
.crumbling  ruins  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
speak.  The  town  and  castle,  however,  underwent 
several  serious  changes  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were 
once  burnt  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  sons 
X)f  Rhys  ap  Griffith,  Prince  of  South  Wales. 

During  the  Civil  War  Tenby  and  its  castle  were 
more  than  once  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  rebels  and 
royalists.  In  1647,  when  Cromwell  marched  into 
South  Wales^  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cavaliers, 
who  defended  it  with  great  resolution  and  gallantry^ 
against  a  largo  detachment  of  Cromwell's  army,  for 
more  than  five  days.  The  importance  attached  by 
Cromwell  to  the  possession  of  this  place  affords 
strong  evidence  of  its  consequence  as  a  militaty 
post,  at  that  period. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  and  car- 
ried on  for  many  years  in  Tenby,  by  the  Flemings  and 
their  successors)  on  its  decline,  the  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  supported  by  fisheries,  from  which  the  town 
first  derived  its  importance.  Various  privileges  and 
immunities  were  granted  to  it,  under  successive 
governments,  with  a  view  of  fostering  a  commercial 
spirit;  but,  notwithstanding,  Tenby  seems  to  have 
languished  until  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  situation,  the  mild- 
ness and  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  great  advan- 
tages which  its  fine  hard  sand  offered  for  sea-bathing, 
attracted  the  attention  of  invalids  and  loungers,  and 
have  elevated  it  from  an  obscure  sea-port,  into  a 
flourishing  and  considerable  town,  the  permanent 
residence  of  many  individuals  of  opulence,  and  the 
periodical  resort  of  the  frequenters  of  fashionable  as 
well  as  of  retired  "watering-places." 

Of  the  romantic  i^jpearance  of  this  town  from  sea- 
ward, of  the  singular  perpendicularity  of  its  site,  and 
the  intermixture  of  houses,  rocks,  and  foliage,with  the 
lofty  spire  of  its  church,  and  the  scattered  ruins  of 
its  aged  castle,  the  annexed  view  affords  some  idea. 

^  The  FleminM,  who  had»  in  llOSi  been  driven  from  the  Low 
Countries  by  a  disastroui  encroachment  of  the  tea,  first  landed  on 
toe  southern  coast  of  England :  but  proving  troublesome,  they  were 
compelled  to  emigrate  to  South  Wales,  where  many  of  their  descend- 
acta,  especially  in  the  wild  district  of  Gower,  still  preserve  to  a 
great  extent,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early  colonists.  They 
are  even  nkw  ^essentially  distinct  from  the  native  Welsh,  and  use 
many  Flembb  words. 


Tenby  is  chiefly  composed  of  one  principal  street 
and  various  smaller  ones,  several  of  which  are  steep 
and  narrow,  brancliing  from  it  on  the  hill  side ; — 
many  new  and  handsome  houses  have  however  been 
built  in  what  may  be  termed  the  suburb!,  within  tfie 
last  few  years,  commanding  a  magnificat  and  varied 
marine  view.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  and 
the  antiquary  may  note  many  very  interesting  exam- 
ples of  domestic  architecture,  of  a  very  early  date^ 
several  of  which  are  of  Flemish  origin. 

Amongst  the  improvements  which  the  corporation 
has  effected  within  a  few  years,  may  be  mentioned  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  commodious  market-house,  and 
the  alteration  of  one  of  the  principal  entrances  into 
the  town,  which  was  inconveniently  steep  and  narrow. 
Tenby  possesses  many  excellent  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  I  a  reading  room,  subscription  library,  a  th^tre, 
and  baths,  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  sands  are  dry  and  extensive,  and  are  rendered 
interesting,  not  only  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  but  by  the  great  variety  of 
shells  with  which  they  are  studded.  The  coast  of 
Pembrokeshire,  indeed,  offers  a  wide  field  for  the  con- 
chologist,  ''not  less,'*  we  are  told,  "than  one  half  of 
the  British  collection  of  600  varieties  of  shells,"  being 
found  on  it,  besides  various  others  usually  met  with 
only  on  foreign  shores. 

The  harbour  is  small,  though  well  sheltered.  The 
shipping  lie  within  an  ancient  but  well-constructed  pier, 
of  irregular  form,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill,  which 
curves  at  its  extremity,  and  being  closed  with  flood- 
gates, acts  at  low  water  as  a  scouring  dock,  by  which 
means  the  harbour  is  cleansed  every  other  tide.  The 
chief  trade  of  the  neighbourhood  (the  export  of  coals, 
culm,  and  limestone,)  is  carried  on  at  a  place  called 
Saunder's  Foot,  or  Sandisfoot,  about  three  miles  to 
the  north  of  Tenby,  where  a  pier  has  lately  been 
erected;  which,  together  with  the  introduction  of 
tramways  from  the  coal-pits,  has  proved  of  material 
consequence  to  the  prosperity  of  the  district 

Near  the  extremity  of  Tenby  pier,  is  a  small  chapel 
of  high  antiquity,  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Julian, 
and  said  to  have  been  appropriated  to  devotional 
purposes,  in  the  olden  time,  by  sailors  before  going 
to  sea.  This  aged  little  building  is  even  now  some- 
times used  as  a  chapel. 

In  stormy  weather  the  harbour  affords  a  safe  refuge 
to  the  numerous  craft  frequenting  Carmarthen  bay, 
which  abounds  with  every  description  of  fish  found 
On  the  British  coasts,  and  is  in  some  respects  perhaps 
the  finest  fishing-station  in  the  kingdom.  The  mai- 
kete  at  Tenby  are  well  supplied,  and  the  prices  of 
provisions  extremely  reasonable.  The  population  of 
this  place,  including  the  parish  of  Weston,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census  was  2687.  In  conjunction  with 
Pembroke  and  Milford,  it  returns  one  member  to 
Parliament;  one  portion,  or  district,  termed  the  out 
liberties,  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor 
and  magistrates,  but  to  that  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
county. 

The  ivy-mantled  remains  of  the  walls  and  towers 
by  which  Tenby  was  formerly  surrounded,  are  still 
in  many  parte  tolerably  perfect. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  about  the  middle  of  the 
town,  stands  St.  Mary*s  Church,  an  extensive  and 
interesting  structure  in  the  early  pointed  style, 
founded  by  Warren,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1250.  It 
consiste  of  a  nave,  north  and  soutli  aisles,  and  a 
chancel,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spire,  152  feet  high, 
which  forms  a  prominent  sea-mark.  Many  very 
remarkable  monumente  are  to  be  found  within  this 
venerable  edifice,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
principality. 
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In  the  church-yard  is  a  small  but  elegant  arch, 
built  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  still 
•bearing  two  shields,  containing  his  arms  as  Earl  of 
Richmond  and  King  of  England.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  and  many  other  ancient  arches  in  Tenby, 
are  built  so  low,  as  scarcely  to  admit  any  person 
without  stoopingi  although  there  is  no  appearance 
of  the  earth  accumulating  at  their  foundations. 

The  picturesque  beauty  of  this  delightful  place  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  ruins  of  the  Castle,  which  was 
once  of  great  strength  and  magnificence,  and  em- 
braced within  its  fortifications  the  whole  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  peninsulated  rock;  which  terminates  the 
bay  of  Tenby  on  the  south.  Many  parts  of  the  exist- 
ing remains,  which  are  still  extensive,  resemble  a 
bagronial  mansion  rather  than  a  place  of  defence;  but 
the  external  fortifications  are  extremely  strong  and 
massive.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  shattered 
ruins  of  the  Keep,  which  may  be  assigned  to  an 
earlier  date  than  any  other  portion  of  the  structure. 
The  remains  of  a  magnificent  hall,  one  hundred  feet 
in  length,-«of  a  room  scarcely  inferior  in  its  dimen- 
sions,— of  a  square  tower,  a  bastion,  and  lofty  arched 
entrance,  are  still  tolerably  perfect.  The  view  from 
this  wild  and  eleyated  spot  is  of  high  interest.  The 
bold  and  majestic  outline  of  the  adjacent  coast  of 
Pembroke,  with  its  dark  headlands  and  receding 
inlets ',  the  wide  expanse  of  Carmarthen  bay,  and  the 
more  distant  waters  of  the  channel,  terminated  by 
Lundy  Island  and  the  lofty  scenery  of  North  Devon; 
the  shores  of  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan,  and  the 
very  singular  rocky  promontory  of  the  Wormshead 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Gower;  together  with  the 
wild  and  romantic  group  of  insulated  rocks,  almost 
immediately  below  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  amongst 
which  the  islands  of  Caldy^  and  St.  Katherine's, 
stand  boldly  out,  compose  a  scene,  which,  for  extent 
and  variety,  has  few  equals. 

The  country  adjacent  to  Tenby  is  irregular  and 
undulating ;  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
and  calling  to  mind  "  merry  England,*'  rather  than 
the  ideas  generally  inspired  by  the  scenery  of  Cambria. 
Hill  and  valley,  with  here  and  there  the  flashing 
stream  battling  its  troubled  course  towards  the  sea ; 
the  farm,  the  gentleman's  seat,  the  gray  and  mossy 
towers  of  many  a  rude  and  ancient  church,  and  the 
broad  green  expanse  of  this  pastoral  and  sometimes 
wooded  country,  form  the  constituents  of  the  scenery 
of  southern  Pembrokeshire.  Along  the  north  of  the 
county,  however,  the  land  becomes  mountainous,  and 
reaches,  in  some  parts,  an  elevation  of  1754  feet. 
When  the  atmosphere  of  the  surrounding  district  is 
clear,  it  is  said  that  the  summits  of  these  mountains 
are  firequently  wrapped  in  clouds;  a  circumstance 
considered  by  the  Pembrokeshire  peasant  as  an  un- 
erring forerunner  of  rain.  And  this  leads  us  to  say 
one  word  on  the  climate,  ^vhich  from  the  western 
exposure,  is  milder  and  more  equable  than  that  of 
any  other  county  in  Great  Britain,  Cornwall  and 
South  Devon  excepted;  as  in  those  counties  the 
arbutus,  the  myrtle,  and  many  exotics,  flourish  in 
most  winters  in  the  open  air.  Although  humid,  the 
climate  of  this  district  may  be  pronounced  decidedly 
healthy.  To  the  geologist,  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
naturalist,  Pembrokeshbre,  like  every  part  of  the  coast 
of  Wales,  offers  an  almost  boundless  field  for  instruc- 
tion and  delight. 

*Caldy  bland  if  of  loms  extent,  being  about  one  mile  long  oj  half 
that  distance  in  width.  A  considerable  portion  is  under  profitable 
cultivation.  A  Priory  (the  tower  of  the  Church  attached  to  which, 
surmounted  br  a  stone  spire,  is  still  lemammg)  was  erected  on  this 
wild  spot  in  tne  leign  of  Henry  I.  About  six  years  since,  the  Trinity 
B4>aid  erected  a  lixhthonse  on  the  island,  which  has  proved  extremely 
important  to  the  shipping  navigatmg  the  bay  and  channel. 


THE    CATERPILLAR,   THE    CHRYSALIS,   AND  THK 
BUTTERFLY.       A  FABLE. 

Ax.A8  !  how  many  sons  of  clay 
Are  govemM  by  the  passing  day : 
They  toil,  they  reach  life's  utmost  mark^ 
But  all  beyond  they  fancy  dark ; 
In  dull  distrust  await  their  doom, 
And  see  no  light  beyond  the  tomb ! 

A  Caterpillar,  busy,  gay, 
Was  travelling  •midst  the  noontide  ray ; 
His  form  like  those  we  oft  have  seen, 
7*100  jaws,  twelve  eyes,  and  legs  sixteei*; 
Such  as  in  gardens  you  may  find 
Upon  a  cabbage-leaf  reclined : 
But  what  is  this  that  he  has  spied, 
That  makes  him  start  and  turn  aside  ? 

It  was  a  ahrivellM,  shrouded  form, 
Though  but  of  late  a  living  worm; 
A  Caterpillar  it  bad  been. 
Once  dad,  like  him,  in  silky  green ; 
But  now,  how  changed  by  natiirc*8  laws ! 
Where  are  the  eyee,  th&  legs,  the  jaws  ? 
No  signs  of  being  could  he  trace 
In  the  cold  mass ;  its  outer  case^ 
like  oere-doth  round  a  mummy  spread, 
>TwB8  passive,  motionless,  and  dead. 

<<  Well,"  said  the  Caterpillar,  «  This 
Is  what  folks  call  a  Chrtbalis, 
'Tis  lifeless  as  its  parent  day, 
And  really,  when  I  hear  them  say, 
That  such  can  breathe  again,  and  fly. 
The  propositioR  I  deny. 
Believe  it  ?    Why,  I  might  as  well 
Believe  in  aoght  impossible  !** 

He  spoke—and  lo  I  the  shrouded  thing 
Loosed  from  its  earthy  covering, 
From  shape  imcouth,  and  dusky  hue. 
Like  some  fair  vision  sprung  to  view. 
A  glossy  wing,  in  bumish*d  pride 
Ui&ldiiig,  rose  from  either  side. 
Its  t^>1ring  form  in  beauty  dren'd. 
Like  gold-dust  o*er  a  yellow  vest; 
Whilst  hands  unseen  had  giv*n  the  power. 
To  gather  sweets  and  suck  the  flower. 
It  was  a  BuTTEHFLT*  as  bright 
As  ever  sparkled  in  the  Hght 

She,  casting  from  her  liu^  dark  eyes, 
A  look  of  sorrow  and  surprise. 
In  language  of  correction  firm, 
Addrefi8*d  the  foolish  flippant  worm : 
'*  Peace,  trifler  f  con  thy  words  confine 
The  Power  that  form*d  that  frame  of  thine  ' 
A  Power  as  easily  can  give 
A  frame  renew*d,  and  bid  it  live  ? 
Look  round  creation,  and  survey 
Life  springing  forth  from  life's  decay « 
In  gladsome  April  view  the  tree 
Resume  its  verdant  livery; 
From  bars  of  ice  the  river  freed. 
Pursue  its  course  along  the  mead : 
And  earth,  escaping  firom  th*  embraoo 
Of  winter,  show  a  joyous  face. 
£*en  thus  the  worm,  though  lowly  found. 
Groping  its  way  upon  the  ground, 
May  yet  revive,  a  creature  fair, 
And  wander  'midst  the  realms  of  air.**   '         M. 

*  The  same  Greek  word,  Ptyche,  is  used  to  Btgnify  both  the  Sovl 
and  a  Butterfly  (papilio,) 


It  were  to  bo  wished  that  all  men  of  sense,  would  reflect 
upon  the  dignity  of  Christian  virtues ;  it  would  possibly 
enlarge  their  souls  into  such  a  contempt  of  what  fashion 
and  prejudice  have  made  honourable,  that  their  dutv,  incli- 
nation, and  honour,  would  tend  the  same  way,  ana  make 
all  their  lives  an  unifi>nn  act  of  religion  and  virtue. — 
Guardian, 


Trb  product  of  the  literary  philosophy  of  the  day,  which 
has  not  Christianity  for  its  basis,  resembles  the  unhealthy 
fruit  which  springs  up  in  the  soil  adjoining  the  bituminous 
Lake  of  Palestine,  sickly  and  of  no  firm  texture,  without 
the  blessed  nurture  of  the  Redeemer  s  religion. — ^Brasss. 
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fHE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


CROSS  szcnoNf 

Showing  the  prograat  of  a  Shaft* 
after  cutUng  iho  Vein. 


IV.    Progress  of  the  subterranean  Works  of 

A  Mine. 

Having  already*  described  the  mode  in  nv'hich 
mineral  veins  are  discovered,  and  the  preliminary 
operations  for  exploring  them,  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  manner  in  which  these  operations  are  extended, 
so  as  to  form  what  is  properly  termed  a  mine. 

After  cutting  the  vein,  the  miner  is  enabled  to 
commence  the  necessary  trials  for  ascertaining  the 
nature  and  value  of  its  produce.  These  trials  are 
chiefly  made  by  excavating  small  horizontal  passages 
termed  levels,  which  are  about  three  feet  wide,  and 
six  or  seven  feet  high.  The  levels  are  cut  in  the 
body  of  the  vein,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  various 
mineral  substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  being, 
in  the  first  instance,  commenced  from  the  shaft,  at 
the  point  where  it  intersects  the  vein,  and  carried  in 
both  directions  as  far  as  may  be  considered  necessary 
for  trial,  or  if  ore  is  found,  as  far  as  it  may  encourage 
the  miner  to  proceed.  While  this  operation  is  going 
on,  the  shaft  is  gradually  sunk  deeper,  and  when 
it  arrives  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  first  level, 
generally  about  ten  or  twelve  fathoms,  a  short  passage 
or  cross-cut  is  driven  from  it  to  the  vein,  and  a  second 
level  commenced  in  the  same  manner. 

In  this  way  the  shaft  continues  to  be  sunk  deeper, 
and  new  cross-cuts  and  levels  to  be  driven  one  below 
the  other,  at  stated  intervals,  each  level,  of  course, 
laying  open  and  exploring  the  portion  of  the  vein 
through  which  it  passes.  It  is  customary  to  call 
these  levels  the  10,  20,  30  fathom  levels,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  their  depth. 

When,  however,  the  first  levels  have  been  driven 
some  distance  from  the  shaft,  the  ventilation  becomes 
imperfect,  owing  to  their  having  but  one  communi- 
cation with  the  external  air.  To  remedy  this  evil,  a 
small  pit,  termed  by  the  miner  a  tnnze,  is  sunk  from 
the  upper  level  to  the  end  of  the  one  below,  and  this 
communication  having  been  made,  a  free  current  of 
air  is  at  once  established.  When  the  levels  have 
advanced  further,  want  of  ventilation  is  again  expe- 
rienced, and  again  obviated  by  the  same  means  as 
before.  As  the  deeper  levels  advance,  winzes  are 
formed  between  them  in  the  same  manner,  but  are 
generally  placed  so  as  to  come  about  midway  between 
the  winzes  above,  thus  dividing  the  vein  into  rectan- 
gular compartments,  not  unlike  those  formed  by  the 
seams  of  mortar  in  brick-work  or  masonry. 

Should  the  vein  prove  productive,  it  is  evident  that 
these  operations  may  be  extended  indefinitely.  The 
shaft  will  continue  to  be  sunk  deeper,  fresh  cross- 
cuts will  be  driven  to  the  vein,  and  levels  extended 

*  See  Saturday  Maganm  Vol  V    p.  75. 


upon  it,  from  the  points  of  intersection,  communica- 
tions being  formed  between  them  at  certain  intervals^ 
as  may  be  found  expedient.  The  upper  levels,  having 
been  longest  in  operation,  will,  however,  be  much 
further  advanced  from  the  shaft  than  the  lower  ones, 
which  will,  of  course,  gradually  become  shorter 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  from  having  been 
more  recently  commenced.  In  the  course  of  tim% 
it  will,  therefore,  become  necessary  to  have  another 
outlet  to  the  surface,  both  for  the  sake  of  air,  ibt 
more  convenient  raising  of  ores,  and  other  reosons. 
For  this  purpose  a  new  shaft  will  now  be  sunk  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  former,  according  as  the  ore 
may  be  found  to  extend  in  one  or  both  directions. 
As  the  sinking  d  a  shaft  from  the  surfiaoe  is  a  slow 
and  tedious  operation,  the  miner  often  avails  himself 
of  the  aid  of  science  to  shorten  and  facilitate  the 
work,  by  the  fc^owing  beautiful  process. 
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LOKOrruDntAX.   i  ticnoK, 
SLowing  the  manner  in  which  the  Vein  b  laid  open  by  Larels  aa4  Wimea. 

Having  begun  the  shaft  from  the  surface,  at  a 
point  nearly  corresponding  with  the  ends  of  the 
levels,  a  series  of  very  accurate  subterranean  mea- 
surements is  made,  by  which  it  is  ascertained  to 
what  distance,  and  in  what  direction,  cross-cuts  must 
be  driven  from  them,  so  as  to  come  exactly  under  the 
spot  where  the  shaft  is  being  sunk  from  the  surface. 
This  having  been  done,  as  many  cross-cuts  as  may 
be  convenient  are  driven  to  the  required  points,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  a  rectangular  excavation  is  made, 
corresponding  in  form  and  size  with  the  shaft  at  the 
surface,  and  of  course  ex&ctly  in  the  same  perpen- 
dicular line,  both  with  it  and  with  each  other.  At 
each  of  these  points  parties  of  men  are  set  to  work, 
excavating  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  the 
work  of  each  party  being  in  the  same  perpendicular 
line,  will  finally  unite,  and  thus  the  shaft  will  be 
completed  in  much  less  time  than  if  carried  on  from 
one  point  only.  Thus,  supposing  the  shaft  to  be 
one  hundred  fathoms  in  depth,  and  that  on  an 
average  but  half  a  fathom  per  week  could  be  sunk, 
it  would  require  about  four  years  to  accomplish^  if 
sunk  from  the  surface  only.  If,  however,  two  cross- 
cuts are  introduced  below,  so  as  to  divide  the  work 
into  three  portions,  it  is  evident,  that  by  working 
upwards  and  downwards,  the  shaft  may  proceed 
from  four  or  five  points  at  once,  and  thus  be  com- 
pleted in  one-fourth  part  the  time,  or  one  year  only, 
and  as  little  or  no  advantage  is  derived  from  the  work 
till  completed,  the  great  utility  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding will  at  once  be  apparent. 

By  supposing  operations  similar  to  those  now 
described,  to  be  indefinitely  extended,  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  excavations, 
which  (with  others  herea^r  to  be  noticed)  constitute 
a  mine.  The  various  irregularities  to  which  miaeral 
veins  are  subject,  have,  however,  often  the  effect  a 
considerably  modifying  this  system  of  operations. 
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It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  during  the  progress 
of  the  above  works,  in  all  cases  where  the  slope  of 
the  ground  will  admit  of  snch  an  operation,  an  adit 
will  have  been  driven  to  the  vein,  from  the  lowest 
convenient  spot  in  some  neighbouring  valley.  This 
adit  will,  of  course,  be  brought  into  the  vein  at  the 
same  depth  as  one  of  the  levels,  and  to  this  point 
will  formi  an  outlet  for  the  water ;  that  which  flows 
into  the  mine  at  a  greater  depth,  must,  of  course,  be 
raised  to  the  adit  by  machinery. 

If  it  appears  probable  that  other  veins  exist  near  the 
first,  cross-cuts  will  be  driven  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering them :  and  should  they  be  found,  and  appear 
sufficiently  productive,  levels  will  be  driven  upon  them 
from  the  cross-cuts,  and  if  necessary,  new  shafts  will 
be  sunk  from  the  surface.  After  cutting  the  vein, 
shafts  are  often  sunk  upon  it  in  an  inclined  position, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  driving  cross-cuts. 


CROiS  SECTION, 

Shonnng  the  progrras  of  «  Shaft  worked 
at  aereral  pointi. 


The  operations  which  have  now  been  described^ 
are,  however,  of  a  preparatory  nature  only,  having 
for  their  object  merely  to  explore  the  vein,  and  to 
lay  open  the  productive  portions  of  it  for  future 
working;  and  although  some  ore  will  have  been  thus 
obtained,  the  quantity  will  have  been  but  trifling, 
compared  to  what  is  stiU  left  standing  in  the  untouched 
portions  of  the  vein. 

The  process  by  which  the  ore  is  obtained,  will, 
therefore,  form  the  subject  of  another  article,  while, 
by  referring  to  the  annexed  sketches,  the  reader  will 
more  easily  understand  the  nature  of  the  operations 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  present.  The 
cross-section  shows  the  progress  of  the  shaft  after 
cutting  the  vein,  while  the  longitudinal  one  shows 
the  progress  of  the  levels  and  winzes,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  vein  is  explored  by  them.  The  third 
figure  illustrates  the  manner  in  which,  as  noticed 
above,  a  shaft  is  worked  from  several  points  at  the 
same  time.  F.  B. 


TIME. 

TiMK*8  an  handVbreadth ;  'tis  a  talo ; 

'Tig  a  vessel  under  sail : 

*Tis  an  eagle  in  its  way, 

Darting  down  upon  its  prey ; 

'Tis  an  arrow  in  its  flight, 

Mocking  the  pursuing  sight ; 

'Tis  a  8hort-liy*d  fading  flower ; 

*Tis  a  rainbow  on  a  shower ; 

'Tis  a  momentary  ray, 

Smiling  in  a  winter's  day ; 

'Tis  a  torrent's  rapid  stream ; 

'Tis  a  shadow ;  His  a  dream ; 

'Tis  the  closing  watch  of  night, 

Dying  at  the  rising  light ; 

'Tis  a  bubble;  'tis  a  sigh; 

Be  prepar'dy  O  man !  to  die. 

FaAVCIS  QVABLES    1C34. 


MERINO  SHEEP, 

AND   THKIR  MIGRATIONS. 

The  name  of  Merino,  which  marks  a  particular  kind 
of  sheep,  signifies,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
wandering,  ambulatory ;  and  is  highly  descriptive 
of  thebr  habits.  They  do  not  always  remain  in  the 
same  fiarm,  or  the  same  province;  but  they  travel 
from  one  to  another. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  May,  nearly  five  millions 
of  sheep  leave  the  plains  of  Estremadura,  Andalusia, 
Old  and  New  CastiUe,  and  Leon,  and  are  conducted 
by  the  shepherds  to  the  mountains  of  the  two  Gas- 
tilles,  those  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  even  Arragon. 
On  these  more  elevated  spots  they  find  a  fresher 
herbage,  less  dried  up  by  the  burning  sun,  which  in 
summer  destroys  all  verdure  in  the  plains.  The 
high  ground  near  Segovia  is  very  much  frequented  by 
the  sheep. 

The  detaib  of  their  march  are  very  curious.  The 
rich  proprietors,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  possess  the 
greatest  number  of  sheep,  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  company  called  the  Mesta;  this  association 
being  necessarily  a  monopoly,  it  is  difficult  to  alter 
any  of  its  laws.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
a  few  proprietors,  with  small  flocks,  to  have  under- 
taken these  yearly  peregrinations:  this  society  was 
formed  to  do  away  this  inconvenience,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  persons  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
the  flocks  are  led  to  the  uncultivated  lands  and 
mountains  of  Spain.  The  Mesta  employ  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  shepherds,  who  lead  a  wan- 
dering and  almost  savage  life,  who  never  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  rarely  marry;  their  knowledge  being 
confined  wholly  to  sheep,  and  in  that  department 
they  are  very  skilful. 

The  flocks  of  the  Mesta  are  divided  into  smaller 
troops  of  ten  thousand  sheep  each  ;  at  the  head  of 
which  is  a  mayoral,  or  chief  shepherd,  to  direct  them, 
fifty  inferior  shepherds,  and  the  same  nun>bcr  of 
dogs,  who  keep  watch  over  the  sheep.  The  chief 
shepherd  is  on  horseback,  and  has  a  salary  of  about 
sixty  pounds  English.  The  wages  of  the  inferior 
shepherds  vary  according  to  their  skill  and  usefulness. 
The  best  paid  have  about  thirty  shillings  a  month  : 
and  the  worst,  not  more  than  eight ;  but  to  these 
last,  two  pounds  of  bread  a  day  are  given.  Every 
shepherd  may  have  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and 
goats  of  his  own,  but  their  wool  belongs  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  flock.  The  shepherd  has  only  the 
milk,  the  flesh,  and  the  young  ones  they  produce. 

Abundant  supplies  of  salt  are  provided :  the  sheep 
eat  as  much  of  it  as  they  like.  The  annual  con- 
sumption for  a  thousand  animals  is  two  thousand  five 

hundred  pounds. 

The  Mesta  is  composed  of  propnetors,  possessing, 
some  four,  and  others  sixty  thousand  sheep. 

The  march  of  these  large  flocks  is  regulated  by 
particular  laws,  derived  from  immemorial  custom. 
The  sheep  have  a  right  of  pasturage  in  all  those  waste 
lands  which  are  reserved  for  that  purpose,  paying  a 
fixed  price  to  the  proprietors,  beyond  which  they  can 
exact  nothing.  They  cannot  enter  upon  cultivated 
grounds:  but  the  owners  are  obliged  to  reserve 
them  a  passage,  forty-five  fathoms  wide.  The 
sheep  travel  two  leagues  a  day  in  their  own  pastures; 
but  they  go  six  when  they  pass  through  arable  lands. 
Their  emigrations  extend  to  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  The  Mesta  has  its 
particular  laws,  and  a  tribunal  called  the  "  Honour- 
able Council  of  the  Mesta."  It  is  composed  of  four 
judges,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Castille  is  their  president. 

f  5p«m  YaUrdoy  and  T^nyJ] 
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HALF-WAY  ISLAND, 

IN  THE  INDIAN  SEA. 

Half-way  Island  rises  out  of  the  ocean,  a  pretty 
green  spot  on  yellow  sand.  Here  we  arrived  early  in 
the  evening;  a  safe  place  was  selected,  and  we 
anchored  for  the  night :  after  which,  to  our  great 
delight,  the  captain  declared  his  intention  to  remain 
the  next  day. 

The  natives  of  this  island  watched  our  approach, 
and  no  sooner  perceived  that  we  were  fairly  at  rest, 
than  they  hetook  themselves  to  a  large  heavy-looking 
vessel,  something  like  a  Chinese  junk,  and  went  out 
to  sea,  keeping  just  within  sight  of  the  ship.  The 
captain  sent  a  boat*s  crew  on  shore,  to  see  if  they 
were  really  all  gone,  and  not  a  creature  appeared, 
though  there  were  marks. of  feet  of  all  sizes  in  the 
sand,  so  that  it  was  concluded  that  they  had  all 
taken  refuge  in  their  boat.  Late  in  the  evening, 
however,  they  returned,  lighted  their  fires,  and 
seemed  busily  employed  in  preparing  their  supper. 
The  next  morning,  by  dawn  of  day,  they  again  went 
on  board,  remaining,  as  on  the  preceding  evening, 
just  ¥dthin  sight  of  the  ship.  A  boat*s  crew  was 
again  sent  to  examine  the  shore,  and  finding  no  one 
there,  the  captain  wished  us  to  have  the  enjoyment 
ftf  being  a  few  hours  on  land;  an  unexpected 
pleasure  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Our  dogs. 
Captain  and  Carlo,  seemed  to  understand,  and  like 
the  plan,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and,  after  a  little 
necessary  arrangement,  we  were  safely  landed,  and 
began  our  ramble.  I  shall  relate  all  we  saw,  as  I  do 
not  think  any  detailed  account  of  the  Half- Way 
Island  in  the  Torres*  Straits,  has  before  been  given 
to  the  public. 

The  native  huts  are  placed  close  under  the 
protection  of  the  trees,  ^nd  consist  of  staves  forced 
into  the  ground,  and  nicely  interwoven  with  branches 
of  trees.  These  huts  are  only  high  enough  for  persons 
in  a  sitting  position.  Close  to  ^em,  is  their  cooking- 
place,  formed  by  four  sticks,  stuck  upright  in  the 
ground,  and  forked  at  the  top,  across  which  were  laid 
other  sticks,  of  hard,  heavy,  black  wood,  forming  a 
kind  of  gridiron ;  in  and  about  this  place,  lay  oyster 
and  other  shells,  as  articles  of  cookery,  and  drinking- 
cups. 

In  each  hut,  there  were  small  mats,  made  by  the 
natives,  in  different  stages  of  progress  ,*  one  was  a 
beautiful  specimen,  very  fine,  and  quite  finished.  It 
was  rolled  up  with  all  the  working  apparatus  in  it, 
which  consisted  of  the  leaf  of  the  brab-tree,  prepared 
for  plaiting,  and  a  long  bone,  apparently  human, 
nicely  notched  and  marked  in  lengths,  as  if  for 
counting  the  number  and  difference  of  the  plait  or 
stitch.  There  were  also  string  and  twine  beautifully 
made  from  the  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut :  numbers  of 
these  nuts  lay  about,  but  they  were  merely  a  mass  of 
fibrous  substance,  without  either  fruit  or  moisture. 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  a  place, 
marked  out  with  sticks,  stones,  and  shells,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  either  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  or 
some  kind  of  religious  ceremony.  It  contained  a 
small,  black  wooden  figure,  with  the  head  of  a  fish, 
and  ornamented  with  feathers. 

As  we  could  not  perceive  any  appearance  of  a 
spring  or  well,  the  sailors  separated  to  find  out  what 
means  they  had  of  procuring  fresh  water,  and  the 
following  ingenious  and  remarkable  contrivance 
seemed  to  in^cate  that  it  was  a  luxury  which  cost 
the  inhabitants  some  pains  to  procure. 

At  the  foot  of  most  of  the  high  trees,  were  placed 
very  large  shells  of  the  scollop  kind,  into  which 
descended  a  narrow  strip  of  the  brab-trec  leaf :  we 
traced   this    upwards,    and    it  was    found    to    be 


suspended  from  the  top  of  &e  tree,  and,  thus 
hanging  into  the  shell  below,  formed  a  narrow 
channel,  or  leafy  water-course.  All  the  shells  were 
in  like  manner  supplied  with  these  strips,  and  on  the 
ground  round  them,  were  quantities  of  the  same 
material,  nicely  rolled  up,  as  if  ready  for  suspending 
when  the  others  fiiiled. 

The  dew  and  rain  there,  we  may  suppose,  are  the 
only  means  by  which  the  natives  can  procure  fresh 
water ;  the  dew,  rising  from  the  ground,  and 
adhering  to  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees,  falls 
in  scanty,  but  daily  portions,  whilst  the  occasional 
shower  from  heaven  fills  their  shell  to  overflowing. 

Only  one  tree,  that  we  saw,  bore*  any  appearance 
of  having  fruit,  and  that  was  too  high  to  judge  if 
good  for  food :  fish,  therefore,  is  probably  their 
greatest,  if  not  only  support,  and  may  account  for 
the  little  idol,  if  such  it  were,  having  a  fish's  head. 

There  were  rude  marks  of  a  cross,  and  a  circle,  on 
some  stones  on  the  shore,  but  whether  cut  by  them- 
selves, or  sailora  touching  there,  could  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

We  picked  up  a  great  many  stones,  with  the 
brown,  circular  mark  in  the  centre,  commonly  called 
the  eye-stone.  We  brought  away  with  us  some  of 
their  large  shells,  some  of  the  leafy  rolls  prepared 
for  the  water-course,  and  some  of  their  matting, 
twine,  and  cocoa-nuts ;  leaving  in  their  stead, 
potatoes,  and  glass  beads,  of  which  savage  nations 
are  always  fondj^  Whether  they  liked  the  exchange, 
or  considered  us  cheats,  I  know  not,  for  they 
continued  at  sea  in  theur  aik  of  safety,  and  were,  it  is 
more  than  likely,  wishing  our  departure  from  their 
island  home. 

[Two  Yrnn  Mt  Ssa,  fty  Jakb  Bobbbts.] 


Wbbncsis  this  delicate  scent  in  the  rose  and  violet?  It 
is  not  from  the  root, — that  smells  of  nothing ;  not  from  the 
stalk,— -that  is  as  scentless  as  the  root ;  not  from  the  earth 
whence  it  grows,  which  contributes  no  more  to  these  flowers 
than  to  the  grass  that  grows  by  them ;  not  ttom  the  leaf, 
not  from  the  bud,  before  it  be  disclosed,  which  yields  no 
mors  fragrance  than  the  leaf,  or  stalk,  or  root ;  yet  here  I 
now  find  it;  neither  is  there  any  miraculous  way,  but  in  an 
ordinary  course  of  nature ;  for  all  violets  and  roses  of  this 
kind  yield  the  same  redolence ;  it  cannot  be,  but  that  it  wa^ 
potentially  in  that  root  and  stem  firom  which  the  flowers 
proceed,  and  there  placed,  and  thence  drawn  by  that 
Almighty  Power  which  hath  given  these  admirable  virtues 
to  several  plants,  and  induces  them  in  his  due  seasons  to 
these  excellent  perfections. — ^Bishop  Hia.L. 


Givs  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take  theo 
prisoner.  A  word  unspoken,  is,  like  the  sword  in  tlio 
scabbard,  thine:  if  vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand. 
If  thou  desire  to  be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy 

tongue. QUARLBB. 


Thbhb  is  so  much  infelicity  in  the  world,  that  scarce  any 
man  has  leisure  from  his  own  distresses,  to  estimate  the 
comparative  happiness  of  others.    Knowledge  is  certainly 
one  of  the  means  of  pleasure,  ts  is  confessed  by  the  natun^ 
desire  which  every  mind  feels  of  increasing  its  ideas 
Ignorance  is  mere  privation,  by  which  nothing  can  be  pro- 
duced :  it  is  a  vacuity  in  which  the  soul  sits  motionless  and 
torpid  for  want  of  attraction ;   and,  without  knowing  why, 
we  always  rejoice  when  we  learn,  and  grieve  when  we  forget. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  conclude,  that  if  nothing  ooun« 
teracts  the  natural  consequence  of  learning,  we  grow  more 
happy  as  our  minds  take  a  wider  range.-^-^OHNSON* 


The  world  cannot  show  us  a  more  exalted  character,  than 
that  of  a  truly  religious  philosopher,  who  delights  to  turn 
all  things  to  the  glory  of  God :  who,  in  the  objects  of  his 
sight,  derives  improvement  to  his  mind ;  and  in  the  glass 

I  of  things  temporal,  sees  the  image  of  things  spiritu^. 
Jones  of  Nat/ land. 
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THE  WILD  ASS. 

There  will  be  but  few  of  our  readers,  we  sboula 
imagine,  who  have  not  been  struck  with  the  beautiful 
and  graphic  description  of  this  rare  animal^  which 
occurs  in  the  book  of  Job  : — 

Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  ?  Or  who  hath 
loosed  the  bonds  of  the  wild  ass  ? 

Whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren 
land*  his  dwellings. 

He  scometh  the  multitude  of  the  city*  neither  regardeth 
he  the  crying  of  the  driver. 

The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  paatiure»  and  be 
searcheth  alter  every  green  thing. 

As  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Saturday  Magathne 
to  furnish  notices  of  any  remarkable  or  interesting 
specimen  of  natural  history,  we  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  draw  up  the  subjoined  sketch  of  the 
history  and  habits  of  an  animal,  which  has  never  yet 
been  brought  beneath  the  control  of  man,  and  of 
which,  the  species  will,  in  all  probability,  cease  to 
exist  at  no  great  distance  of  time;  for  experience 
tells  us,  that  as  civilization  advances,  the  haunts  of 
wild  animals  are  graduaUy  but  effectually  invaded, 
until  their  scanty  remnants  are  either  applied  to 
useful  purposes^  or  the  race  has  become  utterly 
extinct. 

The  Ass  Is  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
sacred  records,  and  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
held  in  Eastern  countries,  in  as  high  estimation  for 
ordinary  purposes  as  the  horse  is  with  us  f*  Of  the 
Wild  Ass,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  mention  is 
made,  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  in  the  Book  of 
Job  above  quoted.  It  is  also  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  and  in  other  passages  of  Scripture  \ 
and  the  singular  correctness  of  these  passages,  as 
descriptive  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this 
animal,  will  be  speedily  recognised,  when  compared 
with  the  more  recent  accounts  furnished  by  modem 
travellers,'  amongst  which,  one  of  the  most  full  and 
interesting  is  that  furnished  by  the  gentleman  from 
whose  work  we  have  borrowed  the  illustration  of 
this  article  \  viz..  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  now  His 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Caraccas. 

Sir  Robert,  on  his  route  from  Isfahdn  to  Shir^z, 
had  just  entered  the  province  of  Fars,  when  his  grey- 
hound suddenly  started  off  in  pursuit  of  an  animal, 
which  was  stated  by  the  Persians  in  company,  from 
the  glimpse  they  had  of  it,  to  be  an  antelope.  The 
party  immediatdy  put  spurs  to  their  horses^  and 
after  im  unrelaxed  gallop  of  full  three  miles,  they 
came  up  with  the  dog  which  was  then  within  a  short 
stretch  of  the  creature  he  pursued,  and  to  Sir  Robert's 
surprise  and  vexation^  he  saw  it  to  be  an  ass.  **  But," 
to  use  his  own  words^  *'  on  a  moment's  reflection, 
judging,  from  its  fleetness,  it  must  be  a  wild  one,  a 
species  little  known  in  Europe,  but  which  the  Per- 
sians prize  above  all  others  as  an  object  of  chase,  I 
determined  to  approach  as  near  to  it  as  the  very 
swifl  Arab  horse  on  which  I  was  mounted,  would 
carry  me.  But  the  single  instance  of  checking  my 
horse  to  consider,  had  given  our  game  such  a  head 
of  tis,  that  notwithstanding  all  our  speed,  we  could 
not  recover  our  ground  on  him.  I,  however,  hap- 
pened to  be  considerably  before  my  companions, 
iivhen,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  animal  in  its  turn 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  ii  rendered  tali  platn  tn  the  margin, 
and  the  wild  aas  is  still  found  in  the  saline  maxshei  of  Cuteh,  as  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

t  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad  is  its  race  of  white  asses, 
iv^hich,  as  at  Cairo,  are  saddled  and  bridled  for  the  convenience  d;  ' 
passengers  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another ;  wheeled  carnages 
of  any  description  bcung  unknown.  These  are  equally  as  large  and 
spirited  as  the  Egyptian  ass,  and  have  as  easy  and  speedy  a  pace. 
They  are  firequenUy  spotted  over  with  colours,  and  otherwise  ian- 
tasfticaUv  marked  witn  i^  gtaios  of  the  Ufwna  planL—BvcxiMo- 
BAJt'e  Tra9tU 


made  a  pause,  and  allowed  me  to  approach  within 
pistol-shot  of  him.  He  then  darted  off  again  with 
the  quickness  of  thought,  capering,  kicking,  and 
sporting  in  his  flight,  as  if  he  were  not  blown  in  the 
least,  and  the  chase  were  his  pastime. 

"  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve 
hands  high,  the  skin  smooth  like  a  deer*s,  and  of  a 
reddish  colour,  the  belly  and  hinder  parts  partaking 
of  a^ilvery  gray;  his  neck  was  finer  than  that  of  a 
common  ass,  being  longer,  and  bending  like  a  stag's, 
and  his  legs  beautifully  slender  3  the  head  and  ears 
seemed  large,  in  proportion  to  the  gracefulness  of 
these  forms,  and  by  them  I  first  recognised  that  the 
object  of  my  chase  was  of  the  ass-tribe.  The  mane 
was  short  and  black,'  as  was  also  a  tuft  which  ter- 
minated his  tail.  No  line  whatever  ran  along  his 
back,  or  crossed  his  shoulders,  as  are  seen  on  the 
tame  species  with  us.  When  my  followers  of  the 
country  came  up,  they  regretted  I  had  not  shot  the 
creature  when  he  was  so  within  my  aim,  telling  me 
his  flesh  is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  Persia  3 
but  it  would  not  have  been  to  eat  him  that  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  him  in  my  possession. 
The  prodigious  swiftness  and  peculiar  'manner  with 
which  he  fled  across  the  plain  exactly  coincided  with 
the  description  that  Xenophon  %  gives  of  the  same 
animal  in  Arabia. 

"  I  was  informed  by  the  Mehmanidt^,  who  had 
been  in  the  desert  when  making  a  visit  to  the  shrine 
of  AliII,  that  the  wild  ass  of  Irak  Arabi  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  one  I  had  just  seen.  He  had 
observed  them  often,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Arabs,  who  told  him  the  creature  was 
perfectly  untameable.' 

The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  in  his 
account  of  his  embassy  to  C&bul,  states  that  this 
animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert  between  India 
and  Affgh&nistdn,  where  it  is  sometimes  met  with 
alone,  but  more  frequently  in  herds.  It  resembles  a 
mule  rather  than  an  ass,  but  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
latter.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  shyness,  and  still 
more  for  its  speed,  as  at  a  kind  of  shuffling  trot  it 
leaves  the  swiftest  horse  behiiid.  We  may  suppose, 
from  this  account,  that  the  animal  noticed  by  Mr. 
Elphinstone  differs  in  colour  from  those  seen  by  Sir 
Robert  Porter,  and  this  would  also  seem  to  be  the 
case  in  other  respects  with  those  found  in  Cutch, 
judging  from  the  description  of  them  furnished  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  Asiatic  JounuU,  (vol.  i.,  p.  156,) 
who  states  that  the  singular  marshy  tract  in  that 
province  termed  the  Runn,  is  resorted  to  by  them. 
On  one  occasion,  he  discovered  several  herds,  and 
wishing  to  have  a  better  view,  he  galloped  towards 
them,  but  was  unable  to  get  nearer  than  twenty 
yards,  though  they  did  not  appear  to  be  at  full  speed. 
He  says  distinctly,  that  the  ears  and  shoulder-stripe 
were  like  those  d  the  common  kind,  while  the  head 
appeared  longer,  and  the  limbs  more  strongly  and 
roughly  formed.  They  breed  on  the  banks  and  salt- 
islands  of  the  Runn,  and  live  longer  than  the  tame 
species. 

In  Buffon's  Sjfstem  of  Natund  History ^  they  are 
said  to  be  found  in  the  Archipelago,  and  in  the 
deserts  of  Northern  Africa;  they  go  in  troops,  are 
very  swift,  and  of  a  gray  colour,  but  not  of  so  elegant 
a  figure  as  the  zebra. 

Vide  AnabcutSi  h.  1. 

An  officer  eBpecially  appointed  to  attend  strangen  visiting  Persia. 

JdtihMd  Ali,^  the  buiial-place  of  Ali,  (nephew  to  Mohamnied, 
and  b]r  the  PenianB  considered  his  legitimate  successor,)  is  a  small 
town  situated  in  the  desert  nmr  the  Euphrates,  several  hours'  journey 
from  Hillan,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Babylon.  It  is,  singularly 
enouch,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Snnni$,  or  those  who  hold  that  Oma^^ 
was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Khalifat  j  their  opponentSi  the  followers 
of /lli  are  teraMd  fi^itfAi. 
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Id  Kliih'b  SfMiime  Nalurel  du  lUgne  Animul,  they 
are  named  aa  followa : — Ank  Savvagk,  Aiinui  Syl- 
veMtrit,  Aii»i  fenu,  or  Oiuiger;  which  last  term  ia 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  ia  aometimea  apelt 
Angra. 

The  slight  diacrepanciea  which  occur  in  these 
variooi  dncriptions,  may  very  eaaily  be  accounted 
for,  by  BQppoaing  that  they  relate  to  different  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  or  to  the  influence  of  local  cir- 


An  account  of  a  similar  species  of  animal,  found 
by  the  late  Mr.  Moorcroft*  in  Lad&kh,  is  given  by 
that  genUemon,  in  the  Traiuaetiolu  of  Ike  Royal 
Atiatie  SocUty.  "  la  the  eastern  part  of  this  princi- 
pality," he  says,  "  there  is  a  nondescript  wild  variety 
of  horse,  which  I  shall  call  E^uu*  Kid»g,  perhaps  more 
Dearly  allied  to  the  ass  than  the  horse,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, but  differing  from  the  Gurkhar  of  Siude,  of 
which  I  obtained  a  female  of  great  beauty.  It  is  an 
animal,  which,  excepting  its  cars,  resembles  more  an 
antelope,  m  the  beauty  of  its  eye;  and  the  vivacity  of 
its  movements,  than  the  sluggish  animal  with  which 
it  is  classed,  though  unquestionably  of  the  same 
family  with  the  ass."  Mr.  M.  proceeds  to  state,  that 
he  set  out  on  an  expedition,  estimated  to  last  two 
montha,  with  the  view  of  shooting  some  Kidnga.  He 
had  just  reached  the  country  in  which  they  were  to 
be  found,  after  eighteen  days'  march,  during  which 
his  party  suffered  conaiderably  from  the  severity  of 
the  weatiier,  when  he  was  recalled  on  urgent  business. 
He,  however,  directed  a  native  to  lie  in  wait,  and 
offered  him  a  suitable  remuneration  for  the  skin, 
head,  and  organs  of  voice,  for  dissectiOD.      The 

*  The  pramatnie  deUh  of  tliii  cnterpiinni  Invcller,  hw  nnbrtq- 
Tutely.piennud  the  aiecution  of  mur  plant  which  h«  hid  fonued, 
for  Ihe  inlroductioD  of  Diw  uimali  uid  olliet  natur*!  protlucU  inio 
Great  Uritain;  uid  tita  ihe  nmiucnpu  which  he  leA  beliiod  him 
hive  been  hitherto  loM  In  the  world :  but  we  ue  hipp;  to  leua,  on  the 
au'harilT  of  LieuteDut  Burnet,  that  itepa  have  receutl;  beeu  taken 
to  obtaia  pntrmMinn  of  them,  from  Ihe  |iuitifa  who  DOW  bold  them. 


animal  appeared  to  Mr.  Moorcroft  to  be  about  foW' 

teen  hands  high,  of  a  rooad  muscular  form,  and  with 
remarkably  clean  limbs. 

The  Wild  Ass  is  termed  in  Persia  JTifr  or  Gilr,  anc 
in  Smde  and  Cfibul,  as  before  mentioned,  Gwrkkar, 
The  chase  of  this  animal  seems  to  hare  been  at  all 
tiroes  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  people  of  the 
East,  for  Josephus  mentioDS  that  Herod  the  Great 
killed  forty  of  them  on  one  occasion;  and  to  the 
national  passion  of  the  Persians  for  himtiog  so  wild 
an  object,  that  country  owed  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
most  estimable  sovereigns,  Baharam  the  Fifth,  sur- 
named  Gdr,  from  his  fondness  for  this  sport,  and  his 
geueral  success  in  the  pursuit  of  an  animal,  almost 
as  fleet  as  the  wind.  With  the  account  of  this  cata- 
atrophe,  which,  although  it  occurred  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago,  yet  forms  the  subject  of  a  romantic  tale 
related  to  the  passing  traveller  by  the  natives  of  the 
spot,  we  conclude  this  article. 

"  The  ruling  passion  of  Baharam  was  the  love  of 
the  chase.  His  favourite  game  was  the  goto;  or  wild 
ass,  which  is  both  strong  and  fleetj  and  it  was  in 
pursuit  of  one  of  these  that  he  lost  his  life,  having 
suddenly  come  upon  a  deep  pool,  into  which  hii 
borse  plunged,  and  neither  the  animal  nor  his  royal 
rider  waa  seen  again.  This  accident  h^pened  in  a 
fine  valley  between  Shir^  and  Isfahan,  which  to 
this  day  is  calltHl  the  Vale  of  Heroes,  from  being  (on 
account  of  its  floe  pasture  and  abundance  of  game,) 
the  &vourite  resort,  from  the  eariiest  ages,  of 
the  kings  and  nobles  of  Persia.  The  whole  of  this 
valley  aboimds  in  springs,  some  of  which  are  very 
large,  and  of  great  depth ;  their  sources  under  ground 
are  supposed  to  communicate.  It  is  not  suiprisiiig, 
therefore,  that  the  body  of  Baharam  was  never 
found,  althongh  every  search  was  made  for  it  by  his 
inconsolable  motherf." 

t  ^t  Joss  MiLCOLM**  HUlaiy  */  Pirtn. 
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In  Klbin's  Syathne  Nuiwrel  du  Rkgne  Animal,  they 
are  named  as  follows  : — ^Ane  Sauvage,  Asinus  Syl- 
V€$iris,  Ami  /ems,  or  Ona^fer;  which  last  term  is 
derived  from  the  Greeks  and  is  sometimes  spelt 
Angra, 

The  slight  discrepancies  which  occur  in  these 
various  descriptions^  may  very  easily  be  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  that  they  relate  to  different  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  or  to  the  influence  of  local  cir- 
cumstances. 

An  account  of  a  similar  species  of  animal,  found 
by  the  late  Mr.  Moorcroft*  in  Laddkh,  is  given  by 
that  gentleman,   in  the   Transactions  of  the   Royal 
Asiatic  Society,     '*  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  princi- 
pality," he  says,  "  there  is  a  nondescript  wild  variety 
of  horse,  which  I  shall  call  Eqvus  Kidng,  perhaps  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  ass  than  the  horse,  in  some  par 
ticulars,  but  differing  from  the  Gdrkhar  of  Sinde. 
which  I  obtained  a  female  of  great  beauty.     It 
animal,  which,  excepting  its  ears,  resembles  t 
antelope,  in  the  beauty  of  its  eye;  and  the  ^ 
its  movements,  than  the  sluggish  animn^ 
it  is  classed,  though  unquestionably 
family  with  the  ass."     Mr.  M.  proco 
he  set  out  on  an  expedition,  estt- 
months^  with  the  view  of  shooti  .  *^'^ 

had  just  reached  the  countrv  ..  aeficription  of 

be  found,  after  eighteen  6v'         ,  |»ff  «^.  **  "*  ^^ 
his  party  suffiered  consi^^  *^ itff  ^f^^^^^'  he^r- 

the  weather,  when  he  v  ^jitesi  tise  and  benefit 

He,  however,  direct.  /  '^    £e  eb^  ieaf  being 

offered  him  a  suit       .      4::^^fef  £««»  or  twenty 
head,  and  orpr  •  :  ^^J^^  it  nioa.    The  leaf, 

'^^  f^  sad  limber,  and  most 
natel?Sme"''  '^  ^  ^^  coownience  to   carry 

for  the  fntro  -^  ^^ntU^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^™*^  ^***" 

Great  Bri»  ' JtV  ^r*^  f^fs  fan,  and  then  is 

a':r^o^'  .  :;,fi^s  im,  ^  extremely  light" 

toobt  ,  '  /ii'JjSIc  of  the  Onental  Ammol,  edited 

F  ^ ^^^gtt  OaxsD^^r,  is  a  Ascription  of 

I  V  '^-  *^d  in  our  engraving     "  On  the 


animal  appeared  to  Mr.  l..ww.^^» 
teen  hands  high,  of  a  round  muf^ 
remarkably  clean  limbs. 

The  Wild  Ass  is  termed  \ 
in  Sinde  and  C&bul,  as  ^^^ 


/W  to 
.^mdon. 


times  a  finvourite  ^^ ^^' 
East,  for  Joseph^        '^ 
killed  forty  of^  f" 
national  pass'  ^ 
an  object, 
most  est^ 
named 
genr         ^ 


-^ 


f 


^i^  ^ffS^Bi,  whKii  IS  by  no  meoss  a  thmg 
^  ^  ^  ^^anence.     Thfe  scene  in  which  we 
/^^ads  remsrkslbie  effort  of  nature  was  very 
*^itt^^  ^poAag;  it  opened  on  a  confined  valley, 
^^uyrl^ch  the  river  wound  its  irregular  way, 
^^ooa  whose  transparent  bosom  were   several 
gad  "^^^ning  their  quiet  course,  to  the  rough,  but 
^^^tMCordmit,  song  of  the  Ceylonese  mariner.     Our 
n^^^Jtfi  was  also  particularly  arrested  by  several 
^^on  this  river,  over  each- of  which  a  complete 
'*^r>f  was  thrown,  formed  of  a  single  leaf  of  the 
•T^pit,  that  entirely  covered  both  ^ight  and  crew. 
"This  extraordinary  tree,  certainly  among  the 
ost  singular  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
^vw  sometimes  to  the  height  of   200   feet.     It 
fl^soms  only  once  during  its  existence,  then  dies, 
and  in  dying,  like  the  fabled  phoenix,  sheds  the  seeds 
of  a  future  generation  around  it :  the  flower,  which 
bursts  forth  with  a  loud  explosion,  is  occasionally 
thirty  feet  in  length.     The  tree  which  we  saw  was 
not  above  100  feet  high,  and  measured  nearly  seven 
feet  round)  but  they  are  sometimes  much  larger: 
the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  twenty-four  pound 
-^unoo-shot,  and  contains  a  thick  pulp,  with  seeds 
the  Palmyra,  fBorassus  flahelliformis,/' 
'y  Gaunter  adds,  that  a  leaf  of  ordinary  dimen- 
which  be  saw,  covered  fourteen  men;  one 


palm,  (Cfl- 

(^  scarcity. 

,  accordiag  to 

.ds  ten  puddles, 

-  a  quarter,  of  a 

period  when  it  is 

om  the  middle  of 

ae  people  in  general 

his  time  their  stock 

and  sells  for  alino>t 

nded  immediately  after 

ims  are  raised  from  the 

the   middle  divisions  of 

efor  thatch,  umbrellas,  and 

;  but  for  the  former  purpose 

i  so  eligible  as  those  of  the 

-ifera,)  the  latter  being   twice 

of  the  Talapdt.    Ten  leaves  are 

.ally  by  this  palm :  it  flowers,  if  per- 

u>  live  so  long,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 

^iid  dies  soon  after  having  ripened  its  fruity    but 

it  is  generally  cut  down  when  about  fifteen  years 

old.     Dr.  Davy,  who  also  saw  one  of  the  Talapdis 

in  blossom,  states  that  it  is  never  found  wild. 

The  leaves  when  dried  are  of  a  coriaceous  texture, 

and  may  be  folded  up  like  a  fan,  the  ribs  or  joints 

being  hard  and  firm,  like  canes.   The  thin  connecting 

portions,  or  folds,  are  prepared  for  writing  upon,  by 

being  steeped  in  milk  :  they  will  then  readily  take  an 

impression  from  the  point  of  an  iron  stylus,  such  as 

was  anciently  used  by  the  Romans}  for  writing  with 

on  tablets   of   wax;    these  leaves    are    commonly 

termed  olas,  and  books  made  of  them  are  remarkably 

durable,   for  many  which  have  been  in  existence 

upwards  of  five  centuries,  are  in  excellent  preservation. 

Some  very  fine  palms  will  yield  folds  five  inches  in 

width,  and  these  are  very  valuable  -,   but  when  these 

cannot  be  met  with,  the  natives  ingeniously  contrive 

to  fasten  two  together,  and  give  them  a  ix>lished 

surface  of  varnish  and  gilding :  this  is  particularly 

the  case  with  the  splendid  manuscripts  containing 

the  sacred  writings  of  the  Budd'hists,  many  of  which 

were  brought  from  Ava,  during  the  late  war :    the 

material   used  as  ink  in   these  books  is  the  gum 

obtained  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  tree,  named  by  the 

Burmese,  F'keet-tsee,  or  wood-oil  tree. 

AH  bdbks  relating  to  their  religion,  and  other  works 
o(  importance  are  written  on  these  leaves ;  but  in  Mala- 
bar, accounts,  and  matters  of  inferior  moment,  are  kept 
<»  the  leaves  of  the  pahnyra.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
possesses  a  fine  collection  of  att  the  various  kinds  of 
palm-leaf  manuscripts,  and  among  them,  a  complete 
and  perfect  copy  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Budd^hist  records,  called  the  Pansiympanttsfatakdya, 
which  comprises  1172  leaves  or  2344  pages,  each 
leaf  being  inscribed  on  both  sides.  A  native,  it  is 
estimated,  will  write  on  an  average,  about  four  of 
these  pages  each  day  ;  consequently,  the  copying  of 
this  book  must  have- occupied  about  586  days.  The 
title  of  this  extraordinary  work,  is  derived  from  pan. 
five  5  siya,  hundred  ;  panas,  fifty  -,  Jatakdya,  incarna- 
tions :  signifying  the  history  of  the  five  hundred 
and  fifty  transmigrations,  through  every  state  of 
existence,  from  reptile  to  Deity,  which  Badd  ha 
underwent  during  his  probation  for  that  brightest  and 
most  sacred  character :  it  was  originally  written  iii 
Pdlif  and  was  translated  subsequently,  into  Singhalese. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with  an  entire  cc^y,  and 
the  one  in  question  was  copied  for  Sin  Ajlexanjdsr 

t  See  Saturday  Magatint,  Vol.  V«,  p.  51, 
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"ON,    (by  whom  it    was    presented    to    the 
by  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Budd'hist 
'be  island  of  Ceylon. 
^e  of  these  leaves,  were  conferred  on 
'  mark  of  distinction  -,  in  the  maritime 
^  Ion,  they  were  allowed  to  have  a 

*#  *^  those  which  folded  up  3    in  the 

y/       I  -ey  were   formed  into  a  circu- 

^    '  /  s,  ornamented  with   talc   and 

'  ■'  ^^  ^    mounted   on   thin    poles  j 

S4Cf  lescription  were  commonly 

^^^^M0  ens  of  all  these  different 

^^^  —  ^  oriental  collections  in 

«c  Society. 

»  extremity  of  the 

'lersons  travelling 

'  for  the  head : 

leaf  is  used  5 

'el,  and  thus 

^  ches  which 


.  xinE-STORE. 

.  i»o  much  surprises  the  stranger, 
.orthy  his  inspection,  than  the  Bodegas, 
« aults.  The  vintage  itself,  though  interesting, 
^  nothing  particularly  striking  or  picturesque  in  it; 
and  after  having  walked  throogh  the  broiling  vine- 
yards, and  seen  the  process  of  picking  and  pressing 
the  grapes,  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  will  be 
satisfied.  There  are  few,  however,  who  would  not 
feel  inclined  to  repeat  their  visits  more  than  once  to 
the  bodega.  The  term  wine-vaults  is  ill  suited  to 
convey  an  idea  of  these  really  splendid  and  extra- 
ordinary establishments,  which  I  should  class  among 
the  things  best  worth  seeing  in  Spain.  Instead  of 
descending  into  a  dark,  low,  grovelling,  and  musty 
magazine,  like  the  London  Dock  wine-vaults,  spacious 
as  they  are,  you  first  pass  through  a  street,  one 
entire  side  of  which,  for  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  is  occupied  by  one  of  these  bodegas,  and 
entering  through  large  folding  doors,  you  find  your- 
self, to  your  astonishment,  in  what  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  be  a  church  of  considerable  dimensions, 
with  a  lofty  roof,  and  divided  into  spacious  aisles. 

In  the  centre,  you  see  in  large  characters,  **  Bodega 
of  Jesus ;"  and  at  t^e  sides,  **  Nave  of  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Pedit),  St.  Jago."  Your  eye  soon  runs  along  the 
lower  part  of  the  building,  and  you  see  some 
thousand  butts  of  wine  ranged  along  the  aisles,  and 
against  the  arched  pillars.  A  delicious  fragrance, 
which  you  easily  recognise,  soon  convinces  you,  not- 
withstanding the  pious  inscriptions  you  have  been 
reading,  that  you  are  in  a  place  exclusively  dedicated 
to  the  enjoyments  of  the  body. 

On  entering,  you  are  waited  upon  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  bodega,  who  accompanies  you 
through  the  different  aisles,  and  who  explains  to  you, 
on  passing  each  barrel,  the  name,  quality,  age,  and 
pecoliar  flavour  of  the  wine  within  it  3  and,  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  it  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically,  his  observations  are  rendered  clear  and 
intelligible  by  a  full  glass  of  the  delicious  liquor. 
You  proceed  thus  slowly  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  bodega,  occasionally  reposing  like  Bacchus, 
astride  of  a  huge  butt,  and  sipping  bumpers  of 
luscious  Paxareti,  fragrant  Muscatd,  or  dark  creamy 
Sherry,  half  a  century  old.  While  on  the  outside, 
every  thing  is  blazing  with  the  intensencss  of  the 
noon-tide  heat;  within,  a  delightfiil  coolness  and  a 
soft  mellow  light  prevail.  In  this  manner  you  keep 
•jn  quaffing  the  neotar  which  is  so  liberally  supphed 


you,  until  your  senses  become  not  quite  so  cool  and 
collected  as  when  you  first  entered,  and  you  think 
it  high  time  to  make  your  retreat  into  the  hot  and 
dusty  streets  of  Xeres. 

Eadi  wine  establishment  is  conducted  by  an  over- 
seer, who  is  called  the  Capaiaz,  and  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  purchasing  of  the  different  wines  from 
the  grower,  the  selection,  and  the  mixing  of  them,  as 
also  the  proving  and  tasting  of  the  brandies  required ; 
in  all  of  which,  considerable  judgment,  skill,  and 
experience,  are  required.  These  men,  who,  with 
nearly  all  employed  in  the  bodegas,  come  from  the 
mountains  of  Asturia,  the  Andalusians  being  too 
indolent,  generally  amass  large  fortunes  by  their 
care  and  frugahty,  and  afterwards  retire  to  their 
native  province  with  the  fruit  of  their  industry.      ^ 

The  interior  of  one  of  these  large  bodegas  may  be 
compared  to  an  immense  hospital  filled  with  patients, 
and  the  capataz  or  superintendent  to  the  visiting 
physician.  The  former  goes  his  daily  round,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  bod^a, 
whom  we  will  call  the  apothecary.  As  he  passes  each 
butt,  he  begins  his  inquiry  into'  the  state  of  his 
patient;  not  by  feeling  his  pulse,  but  by  tapping, 
which  is  immediately  performed  by  his  attendant, 
who  runs  a  spike  into  it,  and  presents  him  with  a 
bumper  of  the  contents.  On  tasting  it,  he  may 
probably  find  that  the  wine  is  sick,  as  it  is  called  by 
tibe  merchants,  being  usually  the  case  with  young 
wines ;  a  jar  or  two  of  brandy  is  therefore  prescribed 
for  the  invalid,  and  the  dose  is  forthwith  administered. 
A  second  butt  may  be  found  to  be  equally  qualmish, 
and  is  relieved  in  the  same  manner.  The  body  or 
constitution  of  a  third  may  probably  be  naturally 
weak  and  delicate  3  this  is  strengthened  and  improved 
by  being  mixed  with  wine  which  is  sounder  and 
stronger:  while  a  fourth  may  be  at  the  very  last  ex- 
tremity, so  as  to  require  the  application  of  musk. 
Speaking,  however,  more  seriously,  the  bodega 
requires  a  great  deal  of  skill,  constant  attention,  a 
nice  taste,  and  a  discriminating  judgment  in  the 
selection,  not  only  of  the  wines,  but  of  the  brandies  3 
in  the  improving  the  delicacy  and  flavour  of  the 
former,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  body,  dryness, 
and  colour,  and  finally,  giving  such  a  variety  of 
shaderand  differences  in  &vour  and  price,  as  may 
best  suit  the  particular  market,  and  gratify  the  taste 
and  caprice  of  John  Bull. 

With  this  I  shall  conclude  the  remarks  I  have  been 
making,  merely  observing  that,  however  far  we  may 
be  from  drinking  the  sherry  wine  in  its  original  state 
in  our  own  country,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
preserving  it  without  the  addition  of  a  spirituous 
body,  it  is  so  very  superior  to  the  lighter  kinds  of 
sherry  which  are  drank  in  their  pure  state,  and  which 
supply  the  general  consumption  in  the  country,  that 
the  last-mentioned  wines  cannot  be  compared  to  it. 
To  the  wealthy  merchants  and.  exporters  of  Xeres, 
we  are,  indeed,  indebted  for  a  wine,  which,  like  port, 
may  be  called  a  sound  British  wine,  and  which  is  far 
more  suitable  to  an  English  constitution  and  climate, 
than  the  lighter  wines  oi  France  and  the  Rhine. 

[Sketches  in  Spain  and  Morocco,  by  Sir  Abtbub  de  Capbll 

Brooke,  Bart.] 


A  SLOWNESS  to  applaud  betrays  a  eold  temper,  or  an 
envious  spirit.— -H.  Mobs. 

THsax  is  always  some  love  in  esteem,  and  some  esteem  in 
love;  some  hatred  in  contempt,  some  contempt  in  hatred. 
— Skelton. 


Wherb  there  is  yet  shame,  there  in  time  may  be  yuUm* 

— Johnson. 
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WARWICK. 

St.  Mary*8  Church  and  the  County-Hall. 

Warwick^  the  capital  of  the  very  important  mana- 
factoring  county  to  which  it  gives  its  name^  is  a 
place  of  high  antiquity.  By  the  Britons  it  was  called 
Caer  Guarvic;  the  Romans  are  supposed  to  have  had 
a  fort  or  station  here;  and  it  appears  to  have  heen 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Saxons  at  the  period  of  the 
Norman  invasion.  Its  situation^  indeed,  on  the 
summit  of  a  freestone  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  river  Avon,  rendered  it  extremely  well 
calculated  for  purposes  of  defence )  and  its  castle, 
which  is  still,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  fortified 
structure  in  this  country,  in  former  times  was 
alnost  impregnable. 

Warwick  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant 
champaign  country,  and  is  approached  by  four  great 
roads,  firom  the  cardinal  points,  which  are  cut  through 
the  free-stone  rock.  Our  engraving  affords  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  street-scenery  of  this  place. 
In  the  distance  is  seen  the  beautiful  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary;  the  building  in  the  centre  is  the 
County-Hall,  and  a  portion  of  Uie  County-Prison  is 
seen  on  the  extreme  right.  The  streets  are  generally 
spacious  and  regular,  and  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  which  is  divided  into  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Nicholas,  both  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

A  religious  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  occu- 
pied the  same  place  as  the  present,  previously  to  the 
Conquest.  It  was  partly  rebuilt  subsequently  to 
that  period,  and  rendered  collegiate  in  conformity 
with  the  wiU  of  Henry  de  Newbm^h,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, when  a  dean  and  secular  canons  were  established 
therein.  It  was  again  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  chapel  of  iextraordinary  beauty,  and  richness  of 
architectural  decoration  was  add^  to  it,  as  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  this  mulnificent  family. 

In  1694,  however,  the  entire  structure,  with  the 
exception  of  the  choir  and  the  chapel  alluded  to,  was 
destroyed  by  a  disastrous  fire,  which  consumed 
nearly  the  whole  town  of  Warwick,  and  caused 
damage  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £120,000.  .  The 
church  was  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt  within  ten 
years;  but.  with  the  exception,  of  the  tower,  which 
gives  an  impressive  effect  to  the  edifice  on  a  distant 
view,  the  renovation  was  effected  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  The  building  is  cruciform;  its  extreme  length 
is  186  feet;  its  .breadth  6^  feet;  and  the  transept 
measures  about  106'  feet.  The  tower,  which  rises  to 
a  height  of  130  feet,  springs  from  four  pointed  arches, 
imder  which  the  pathway  is  carried,  and  rising  in 
several  stages,  terminates  in  six  embellished  pinnacles. 
The  interior  of  the  choir,  which  is  in  the  most 
perfect  state,  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  the 
decorated  style  of.  pointed  (or  English)  architecture, 
of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  most  florid  of  existing 
specimens.  The  stalls  on  either  side, — ^the  lofty  and 
elaborately-finished  stone  ceiling, — ^the  many  highly- 
interesting  monuments  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
English  families  which  adorn  it;  and  the  "  dim 
religious  light**  which  is  shed  over  the  whole,  are  well 
calculated  to  elevate  the  thoughts  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  Him  to  whose  honour  it  was  built. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  structure,  and 
which  alone  ought  to  obtain  for  it  extensive  celebrity, 
is  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady,  frequently  called  Beau- 
champ's  Chapel,  after  its  founder,  already  alluded 
to,  of  whose  name,  indeed,  it  is  an  honourable  memo- 
liaL  This  beautiful  bi^dlding,  which  adjoins  the 
«oath  faransept^  has  been  pronounced  to  be,  both  *'  in 


its  external  and  internal  embellishment,  inferior  only 
to  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh  at  Westminster." 
This  is  high  praise,  but  it  may  be  safely  pronounced 
that  there  are  few  finer  examples  of  the  architectural 
skill  of  our  forefathers  now  in  existence.  This  fabric 
was  completed  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  at  a  cost  of  2481/.  A$.  7^4., 
apparently  an  insignificant  sum;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  wheat  then  sold  at  3^.  Ad.  per 
quarter. 

After  glancing  at  the  exterior,  which  is  enriched 
with  an  open-work  parapet,  and  buttresses  of  gn^at 
beauty,  we  enter  the  principal  room,  which  is  58  feet 
long,  25  feet  wide,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  32  feet. 
The  roof  is  richly  groined,  and  enriched  with  (an- 
tracery.  In  the  centre  stands  the  monument  of  the 
founder,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Britten, 
inferior  to  none  in  England  except  that  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  at  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  an  altar- 
tomb  of  gray  marble,  most  elaborately  enriched 
with  niches,  and  various  decorations  in  the  purest 
taste;  on  the  slab  is  a  figure  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
one  of  the  distinguished  characters  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  proportions  of  life,  composed  of  brass, 
gilt.  The  splendid  monument  of  anotiier  celebrated 
person,  Robert  Dudley,  Eari  of  Leicester*,  who 
died  in  1588,  is  -an  historical  memento  of  high  in- 
terest, especially  to  the  readers  of  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott*s  most  touching  stories,  Kemiwartk,  The  altar- 
screen  of  the  chapel  is  adorned  with  a  basw  relievo 
of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin;  on  either  side  of 
which  is  ''  a  shrine  of  the  most  delicate  and  elaborate 
workmanship.'*  The  southern  side  of  the  apartment 
is  richly  worked  in  panels,  and  the  east  window 
adorned  with  painted  glass,  the  designs  on  which  axe 
very  curious,  and  include  a  portrait  of  the  founder. 
An  oratory,  confessional,  and  other  rooms  well 
deserving  of  inspection,  adjoin  the  edifice. 

To  the  north  of  the  church,  is  a  venerable  boilding 
called  the  chapter-house ;  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  somewhat  opposite  purposes  of  a  mausoleum, 
and  a  national  sdiool ;  the  latter  being  aitoAted  in 
what  was  formerly  a  chapel,  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  edifice.  St.  Mary's  is  a  vicarage^  in  the  patronage 
of  the  crown ;  it  is  valued  in  the  king's  bocAEs  at  20/. 
a  year.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
was  rebuilt  about  half  a  century  since,  is  distinguished 
by  a  tower  and  spire,  but  it  has  no  pretensions  tu 
architectural  beauty. 

The  County  Hall  is  situated  in  Northgate  street 
The  facade,  which  is  constructed  of  freestone,  is 
enriched  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  with  a  central 
portico  of  the  same  order,  surmounted  by  a  bold 
triangular  pediment.  The  Hall,  or  principal  room, 
is  1 10  feet  in  length,  and  45  in  width,  and  is  very 
elegantly  ornamented ;  the  civil  and  criminal  courts 
are  on  cither  side ;  /hey  are  neat  and  commodious. 

The  exterior  of  the  County  Gaol  which  adjoins  the 
hall,  is  also  of  stone,  but  the  order  is  Doric.  The 
'bridewell  for  the  county,  adjoins  this  edifice,  its 
internal  arrangements  and  management  arc  equally 
deserving  of  commendation.  The  male  prisoners  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  drawing  and  preparing  wire,  for 
the  manufacture  of  pins,  which  are  headed  by  the 
boys  and  women.  Amongst  the  curiosities  of  the 
place,  is  a  large  oven,  capable  of  baking  400  loaves 
at  one  time.  The  Town  Sessions-House  (in  which 
are  assembly-rooms,)  in  High-Street,  is  also  a  neat 
edifice,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  well 
calculated  for  public  purposes.  Warwick  was  made 
a  corporate  town  in  1554;  its  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1831,  is  9109. 

«  6es  Satw^  Magm/h^t  Vol.  I.,  p.  lOh 
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Few  places  of  eqnal  size,  can  boast  of  as  raanj 
public  cbaritiea  as  Warwick  ;  amongst  other  eodow- 
mcnta,  are  upwards  of  forty  alms-hoosca,  for  aged 
womea.  The  excellent  charity  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 
for  the  assistance  of  young  tradesmen;- by  aiding  them 


with  a  loan  of  100/.  (to  be  repaid  in  nine  years,) 
on  entering  into  business,  is  also  to  be  found  here. 

Many  very  interesting  events  have 'Occurred  in  the 
history  of  Warwick)  which  has  given  birth  to 
several  illiutrions  individuals ;  and  its  castle,  which 


idjoins  the  lontbem  tide  of  the  tows,  is  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  magnificence  of  the  nobles  in  feudal 
times,  alone  recalling  a  host  of  stirring  historical 
recollections.  It  is  remarkable  also,  not  only  from 
its  great  extent,  and  its  almost  perfi)ct  conditioOt  bat 


from  its  very  high  intiqnity,  some  parts  of  the 
structure  having  been  ascribed  (though  perhaps 
erroneously,)  even  to  Roman  origin.  We  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  making  our  readers  better 
Bcqnainlcd  with  this  splendid  strong-hoIA 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A  BRITISH  OFFICER 
DURING  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 
Captain  Colquhoun  Grant,  a  celebrated  scouting 
officer  was  sent  by  Lord  Wellington  to  watch 
Marshal  Marmont's  proceedings.  Attended  by  Leon, 
a  Spanish  peasant  of  great  fidelity  and  quickaesa  of 
apprehension,  who  had  been  hie  companion  on  many 
former  occasions  of  the  same  nature.  Grant  arrived 
in  the  Salamancan  district,  and  passing  the  Tormes 
in  the  night,  remained,  in  uniform,  for  he  never 
assumed  any  disguise,  three  days  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  camp.  He  thus  obtained  exact  information . 
of  Marmont's  object,  and  more  especially  of  his 
preparations  of  provisions  and  scaling  ladders,  notes 
of  which  he  sent  to  Lor-d  Wellington,  from  day  to 
day,  by  Spanish  agents.  However,  on  the  Hhiri 
night,  some  peasants  brought  him  a  general  order, 
addressed  to  the  French  regiments,  and  saying,  that 
the  notorious  Grant,  being  within  the  circle  of  their 
cantonments,  the  soldiers  were  to  use  their  utmost 
efforts  to  secure  him,  for  which  purpose,  also,  guards 
were  placed  in  a  circle  round  the  army.  Nothing 
daunted  by  tlus  news.  Grant  consulted  with  the 
peasants,  and  tibe  next  morning,  before  daylight, 
entered  the  village  of  Huerta,  v^ch  is  close  to  the 
ford  on  the  Tormes,  and  about  six  miles  from 
Salamanca.  Here  was  a  French  .battalion,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  cavalry  videttes  were 
posted,  two  of  which  constantly  patrolled  back  and 
forward,  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  yards, 
meeting  always  at  the  ford. 

When  day 'broke,  the  French  battalion  assembled 

on  its  alarm-post,  and  at  that  moment  Grant  was 

secretly  brou^t  with  his  horse  behind  the  gable  of  a 

house,  which  hid  him  itam  the  infantry,  and  was 

opposite  to  the  ford.    The  peasants,   standing  on 

some  loose  stones,  and  spreading  their  large  cloaks, 

covered  him  from  the  cavalry  videttes,  and  thus  he 

calmly  waited  until  ^e  latter  were  separated  to  the 

full  extent  of  their  beat  3    then  putting  spurs  to  his 

horse,  he  dashed  through  the  ford  between  them,  and 

receiving  their  fire  without  damage,  reached  a  wood 

not  very  distant,  where  the  pursuit  was  baiiled,  and 

where  he  was  soon  sejoined  by  Leon,  who  in  his 

native  dress  met  with  no  interruption.     Grant  had 

already   aseertmned  that    the  means    of   storming 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  were  prepared,  and  that  the  French 

oiHcers  openly  talked  of  doing  so,  but  he  desired  still 

further  to  teat  this  project,  and  to  discover  if  the 

march  of  the  enemy  might  not  finally  be  directed  by 

the  pass  of  Perales,  towards  the  Tagus ;    he  wished 

also  to  ascertain  more  correctly  their  real  numbers, 

and  therefore  placed  himself  on  a  wooded  hUl,  near 

Tamames,  where  the  road  branches  off  to  the  passes, 

and  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     Here  lying  perdue,  imtil 

the  whole  French  army  had  passed,  he  noted  every 

battalion  and  gun,  and  finding  that  all  were  directed 

towards  Ciudad,  entered  Tamames  after  they  had 

passed,  and  discovered  that  iAiey  had  left  tbe  greatest 

part  of  their  scaling-ladders  behind,  which  dearly 

proved  that  the  intention  of  storming -Ciudad  Rodrigo 

was  not  real.     This  aHayed  Weltibgton's  fears  for 

that  fortress.     When  Marmont  afterwards  passed  the 

Coa,  in  this  expedition.  Grant  preceded  him,  with 

intent  to  discover  if  his  march  would  be  by  Guarda 

upon  Coimbra,  or  by  Sabugal  upon  Castallo  Branca. 

Upon   one  of    the  inferior  ridges   in  the  pass   of 

Penamacor,  this  persevering  officer  placed  himself, 

thinking  that  the  dwarf  oaks,  with  which  the  hills 

were   covered,   would   effectually   secmce  him   from 

discovery  3    but  £rom  the   higher  ridge  above,  the 

French  detected  all  his  movements  with  their  glaisses. 

In  a  few  moments,  Leon,  whose  lynx-eyes  were  always 


on  the  watch,  called  out,  *•  The  French,  the  French !" 
and  pointed  to  the  rear,  whence  some  dragoons  came 
galloping  up.  Grant  and  his  follower  instantly 
darted  into  the  wood,  for  a  little  space,  and  then 
suddenly  wheeling,  rode  off  in  a  different  direction, 
yet  at  every  turn  new  enemies  speared,  and  at  last 
the  hunted  men  dismounted,  and  fled  on  foot  through 
the  thickest  of  the  low  oaks  :  but  again  they  were 
met  by  infantry,  who  had  been  detached  in  small 
parties  down  the  sides  of  the  pass,  and  were  directed 
in  their  chase,  by  the  waving  of  the  French  officers' 
hats  on  the  ridse  above.  At  last  Leon  fell  exhausted, 
and  the  barbarians  who  first  came  up,  killed  him,  in 
spite  of  his  companion's  intreaties.  Grant  himself, 
they  carried,  without  injury,  to  Marmont,  who, 
receiving  him  with  apparent  kindness,  invited  him  to 
dinner.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  prisoner's 
exploits,  and  the  French  marshal  affirmed  that  he  had 
been  for  a  long  time  on  the  watch,  that  he  knew  all 
his  haunts,  and  his  disguises,  and  had  discovered, 
that  only  the  night  before,  he  had  slept  in  the  French 
headquarters,  with  other  adventures  which  had  not 
happened,  for  this  Grant  never  used  any  disguise; 
but  there  was  another  Grant,  also  very  remarkable 
in  his  way,  who  used  to  remain  for  months  in  the 
French  quarters,  using  all  manner  of  disguises; 
hence  the  cdmilarity  of  names  caused  the  actions  of 
both  to  be  attributed  to  one,  whicih  is  the  only  pallia* 
tion  for  Marmont's  subsequent  conduct 

Treating  his  prisoner,  as  I  have  said,  with  great 
apparent  kindness,  the  French  general  exacted  from 
him  an  especial  parole,  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
be  released  by  the  Patridas,  while  on  his  journey 
through  Spain  to  France,  which  secured  his  captive, 
althou^  Lord  Wellington  offered  2000  dollars  to 
any  Guerilla  chief  who  should  rescue  him.  The 
exaction  of  such  a  parole,  however  harsh,  was  in 
itself  a  tacit  comphment  to  the  man;  but  Marmont 
also  sent  a  letter,  with  the  escort,  to  the  governor  of 
Bayonne,  in  which,  still  labouring  under  the  error 
that  there  ^as  only  one  Grant,  he  designated  his 
captive  a  dangerous  spy,  who  had  done  infinite  mis« 
chief  to  the  French  army,  and  whom  he  had  only 
not  executed  on  the  spot,  out  of  respect  to  something 
resembling  an  uniform,  which  he  wore  at  the  time  of 
his  capture.  He  therefore  desired,  that  at  Bayonne 
he  should  be  placed  in  irons,  and  sent  up  to  P&ris. 
This  proceeding  was  too  little  in  accord  with  the 
honour  of  the  French  army  to  be  supported,  and, 
before  the  Spanish  frontier  was  passed.  Grant,  it 
matters  not  how,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter.  Now  the  custom  at  Bayonne,  in 
ordinary  cases,  was  for  the  prisoner  to  wait  on  tbe 
authorities,  and  receive  a  passport  to  travel  to  Verdun, 
and  sdl  this  was  duly  accomplished ;  meanwhile,  tbe 
delivery  of  the  fatal  letter  being,  by  certain  means, 
delayed,  Gcrant,  with  a  wonderful  readiness  aud 
boldness,  resolved  not  to  escape  towards  the  Pyrenees, 
thinking  he  would  naturally  be  pursued  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  judged,  that  if  the  governor  of  Bayonne 
could  not  recapture  him  at  once,  he  would,  for  his 
own  security,  suppress  the  letter,  in  hopes  the  matter 
would  be  no  farther  thought  of;  judging,  I  say,  in 
this  acute  manner,  he,  on  the  instant,  inquired  at  the 
hotels,  if  any  French  officer  was  going  to  Paris,  aud 
finding  that  General  Souham,  then  on  his  return 
from  Spain,  was  so  bent,  he  boldly  introduced  him- 
self,  and  asked  permission  to  join  his  party,  llie 
other  readily  assented;  and,  while  thus  travelling, 
the  general,  unacquainted  with  Marmont's  intentions, 
often  rallied  his  companion  about  his  adventures, 
little  thinking  he  was  then  himself  an  instrument  in 
forwarding  the  most  dangerous  and  skilful  of  them  all. 
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In  passing  through  Orleans,  Grant,  hy  a  species  of 
intoidoQ,  discovered  an  English  agent,  and  from  him 
received  a  recommendation  to  another  secret  agent 
in  Paris,  whose  assistance  would  he  necessary  to  his 
final  escape;  for  he  looked  upon  Marmont*s  double- 
dealing,  and  the  expressed  design  to  take  away  his 
life,  as  equivalent  to  a  discharge  of  his  parole,  which 
was  moreover  only  given  with  respect  to  Spain. 
When  he  arrived  at  Paris,  he  took  leave  of  Souham, 
opened  an  intercourse  with  the  Parisian  agent,  from 
whom  he  obtained  money,  and,  by  his  advice,  avoided 
appearing  before  the  police,  to  have  his  passport 
examined.  He  took  a  lodging  in  a  very  public 
street,  frequented  the  coSee-honses,  and  even  visited 
the  theatres  without  fear,  because  the  secret  agent, 
who  had  been  long  established,  and  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  police,  had  ascertained  that  no 
inquiry  about  his  escape  had  been  set  on  foot. 

In  this  manner  he  passed  several  weeks,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  agent  informed  him,  that  a  passport 
was  ready  for  one  Jonathan  Buck,  an  American, 
who  had  died  suddenly,  the  very  day  it  was  to  have 
been  claimed.  Seizing  this  occasion.  Grant  boldly 
demanded  the  passport,  with  which  he  instantly 
departed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  because  certain 
reasons,  not  necessary  to  mention,  led  him  to  expect 
more  assistance  there  than  at  any  other  port. 

However,  new  difficulties  awaited  him,  and  were 
overcome  by  fresh  exertions  of  his  surprising  talents, 
which  fortune  seemed  to  delight  in  aiding.  He  first 
took  a  passage  for  America  in  a  ship  of  that  nation, 
but  its  departure  being  unexpectedly  delayed,  he 
frankly  explained  his  true  situation  to  the  captain, 
who  desired  him  to  assume  the  character  of  a  dis- 
contented seaman,  and  giving  him  a  sailor's  dress 
and  forty  doUars,  sent  him  to  lodge  the  money  in 
the  American  consul's  hands,  as  a  pledge  that  he 
would  prosecute  the  captain  for  ill-usage,  when  he 
reached  the  American  States  ;  this  being  the  custom 
on  such  occasions,  the  consul  gave  him  a  certificate, 
which  enabled  him  to  pass  from  port  to  port,  as  a 
discharged  sailor  seeking  a  ship.  Thus  provided, 
after  waiting  some  days.  Grant  prevailed  upon  a 
boatman,  by  a  promise  of  ten  Napoleons,  to  row  him 
in  the  night  towards  a  small  island,  where,  by  usage, 
the  English  vessels  watered  unmolested,  and  in  return, 
permitted  the  few  inhabitants  to  fish  and  traffic  without 
interruption.  In  the  night,  the  boat  sailed,  the  masts 
of  the  British  ships  were  dimly  seen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  and  the  termination  of  his  toils 
appeared  at  hand,  when  the  boatman,  either  from 
fear  or  malice,  suddenly  put  about,  and  returned  to 
port.  In  such  a  situation,  some  men  would  have 
striven  in  desperation  to  force  fortune,  and  so  have 
perished )  the  spirit  of  others  would  have  sunk  in 
despair :  for  the  money  he  had  promised,  was  all 
which  remained  of  his  stock,  and  the  boatman,  not- 
'withstanding  his  breach  of  contract,  demanded  the 
whole  'y  but  with  inexpressible  coolness  and  resolution, 
Grant  gave  him  one  Napoleon  instead  of  ten,  and  a 
rebuke  for  his  misconduct.  The  other  having 
threatened  a  reference  to  the  police,  soon  found  he  was 
no  match  in  subtilty  for  his  opponent,  who  told  him 
plainly,  he  would  then  denounce  him  as  aiding  the 
escape  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  adduce  the  great 
price  of  his  boat  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt ! 

This  menace  was  too  formidable  to  be  resisted,  and 
Grant  in  a  few  days  engaged  an  old  fisherman,  who 
faithfully  performed  his  bargain.  But  now  there 
■were  no  English  vessels  near  the  island  j  however, 
tne  fisherman  cast  his  nets  and  caught  some  fish, 
with  which  he  sailed  towards  the  southward,  where 
he  had  heard  there  was  an  English  ship  of  war.     In  a 


few  hourff  they  obtained  a  glimpse  of  her»  and  were 
steering  that  way,  when  a  shot  from  a  coast-battery 
'  brought  them  to,  and  a  boat  with  soldiers  put  off  to 
board  them.  The  fisherman  was  true  3  he  called 
Grant  his  son,  and  the  soldiers,  by  whom  they  ex- 
pected to  be  arrested,  were  only  sent  to  warn  them 
not  to  pass  the  battery,  because  the  English  vessel 
they  were  in  search  of,  was  on  the  coast.  The  old 
man  who  had  e3q;>ected  this,  bribed  the  soldiers  with 
his  fish,  assuring  them,  he  must  go  with  his  son  or 
they  would  starve,  and  that  he  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  coast,  he  could  always  escape  the  enemy. 
His  prayers  and  presents  prevailed,  he  was  desired  to 
wait  under  the  battery  till  night,  and  then  depart ; 
but,  under  pretence  of  arranging  his  escape  from  the 
English  vessel,  he  made  the  soldiers  point  out  her 
bearings  so  exactly,  that,  when  darkness  came,  he 
ran  her  straight  on  board,  and  the  intrepid  officer 
stood  in  safety  on  the  quarter-deck. 

After  this  Grant  reached  England,  and  obtained 
permission  to  choose  a  French  officer,  of  equal  rank 
with  himself,  to  send  to  France,  that  no  doubt 
might  remain  about  the  propriety  of  his  escape;  and 
great  was  his  astonishment  to  find,  in  the  first  prison 
he  visited,  the  old  fisherman  and  his  real  son,  who 
had,  meanwhile,  been  captured,  notwithstanding  a 
protection  given  to  them  for  their  services.  Grant, 
whose  generosity  and  benevolence  were  as  remark- 
able as  the  qualities  of  his  understanding,  soon 
obtained  their  release,  and,  having  sent  them  with  a 
sum  of  money  to  France,  returned  himself  to  the 
Peninsula^  and,  toithin  /our  months  from  the  date  of 
his  capture^  was  again  on  the  Tormes,  watching  Mar- 
mont's  army !  This  generous  and  spirited,  yet 
gentle-minded  man,  having  served  his  country  nobly 
and  ably  in  every  climate,  died,  not  long  since,  ex 
hausted  by  the  continual  hardships  he  had  endured. 

[Naptib's  Pmtnttiiar  War.'\ 


OUa  COUNTRY   AND   OUR  HOME 

Thxre  18  a  land,  of  ey*ry  land  the  pride^ 
BelovM  by  heav*ii,  o*er  oil  the  world  beside ; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serencr  light, 
And  milder  moons  omparadise  tlie  night ; 
A  land  of  beauty,  Wrtiie,  valour,  truth, 
Time-tutor*d  age,  and  love-exalted  youth : 
The  wand'ring  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores, 
Views  not  a  reahn  so  beantifiil  and  fair. 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air ; 
In  ev*ry  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  polo; 
For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  grace, 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  nice. 
There  is  a  sjwt  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 
Wlule  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  father,  friend  : 
Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife. 
Strews  with  fresh  flow'rs  the  narrow  way  oiF  life ; 
In  the  dear  heav'n  of  her  delightful  eye. 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 
And  fireside-pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
'  <<  Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found  ?" 
Art  thou  a  man  ?— a  patriot  ? — look  around ; 
O,  thou  shalt  find,  however  thy  footsteps  roam, 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home. 

MONTGOMERT. 


Tna  water-lily  in  the  midst  of  waters,  lifts  up  its  broad 

leaves,  and  expands  its  petals  at  the  first  pattering  of  the 

shower,  and  rejoices  in  the  rain  with  a  quicker  sympathy 

"than  the  parched  shrub  in  the  sandy  desert. — Coleridox* 
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AN  ALLIGATOR  HUNT  IN  CEYLON. 
In  our  second  volume^  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
Alligator:  we  now  propose  giving  a  detail  of  the 
hunting  that  formidable  creature,  as  described  by 
Captain  Basil  HalL  It  was  got  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Admiral,  Sir  S.  Hood,  and  performed  by  a 
corps  of  Malays  in  the  British  service. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  the  party  were 
summoned  from  their  beds,  to  set  forth  on  the 
expedition.  In  other  countries,  the  hour  of  getting 
up  may  be  left  to  choice ;  in  India,  when  any  thing 
active  is  to  be  done,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity ;  for 
after  the  sun  has  gained  even  a  few  degrees  of  altitude, 
the  heat  and  discomfort,  as  well  as  the  danger  of 
exposure,  become  so  great,  that  all  pleasure  is  at  an 
end.  The  day,  therafore,  had  scarcely  begun  to 
dawn,  when  we  all  cantered  up  to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  ground  lay  as  flat  as  a  marsh  for  many  leagues, 
and  wa3  spotted  with  small  stagnant  lakes,  connected 
by  sluggish  streams,  scarcely  moving  oyer  beds  of 
mud,  between  banks  fringed  with  a  rank  crop  of 
draggled  weeds.  The  chill  atmosphere  of  the 
morning  felt  so  thic|c  and  clammy,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  think  of  agues,  jungle-fevers,  and  all  the 
hopeful  family  of  malaria.  The  hardy  native  soldiers 
who  had  occupied  the  ground  during  the  night,  were 
drawn  up  to  receive  the  Admiral,  and  a  very  queer 
guard  of  honour  they  formed.  The  whole  regiment 
had  stripped  o£f  their  uniform,  and  every  other 
stitch  of  clothing,  save  a  pair  of  short  trousers,  and 
a  kind  of  sandal.  In  place  of  a  firelock,  each  man 
bore  in  his  hand  a  slender  pole,  about  six  feet  in 
length,  to  the  extremity  of  which  was  attached  the 
bayonet  of  his  musket.  His  only  other  weapon,  was 
the  formidable  Malay  crease,  a  sort  of  dagger,  or 
small  two-edged  sword. 

Soon  after  the  commander-in-chief  came  to  the 
ground,  the  regiment  was  divided  into  two  main 
parties,  and  a  body,  of  reserves.  The  principal 
columns,  facing,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
loft,  proceeded  to  occupy  different  points  in  one  of 
the  sluggish  canals,  connecting  the  pools  scattered 
over  the  plain.  These  detachments  being  stationed 
about  a  mile  from  one  another,  enclosed  an  interval 
where,  from  some  peculiar  circumstances  known  only 
to  the  Malays,  who  are  passionately  fond  of  the 
sport,  the  alligators  were  sure  to  be  found  iu  great 
numbers.  The  troops  formed  themselves  across  the 
canals,  in  three  parallel  lines,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
apart ;  but  the  men  in  each  line  stood  side  by  side, 
merely  leaving  room  enough  to  wield  their  pikes. 
The  canal  may  have  been  about  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  if  stream  it  can  be 
called,  which  scarcely  moved  at  all.  The  colour  of 
the  water,  when  unc^sturbed,  was  a  shade  between 
ink  and  coffee ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  triple  line  of 
Malays  set  themselves  in  motion,  than  the  consistence 
and  colour,  became  like  those  of  peas-soup. 

On  every  thing  being  reported  ready,  the  soldiers 
planted .  their  pikes  before  them  in  the  mud,  each 
man  crossing  his  neighbour's  weapon,  and  at  the 
word  *'  march,'*  away  they  alL  started  in  full  cry, 
sending  forth  a  shout,  or  war-whoop,  sufficient  to 
curdle  the  blood  of  those  on  land,  whatever  effect  it  may 
have  had  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep.  As  the  two 
divisions  of  the  invading  army  gradually  approached 
each  other  in  pretty  close  column,  screaming,  and 
yelling,  and  striking  their  pikes  deep  in  the  slime 
before  them,  the  startled  animals  naturally  retired 
towards  the  unoccupied  centre.  .Generally  speaking, 
the  alligators,-  or  ciocodilcs,  had  sense  enough  to 
turn  their  long  tails  upon  their  assailants,  and  to 
fcuttle  off,  as  fast  as  they  couldi  towards  the  middle 


part  of  the  canal.  But  every  now  and  then,  one  of 
the  terrified  monsters  floundered  backwards,  and,  by 
rctrsating  in  the  wrong  direction,  broke  through  the 
first,  second,  and  even  third  line  of  pikes.  This  was 
the  perfection  of  sport  to  the  delighted  Malays.  A 
double  circle  of  soldiers  was  speedily  formed  round 
the  wretched  aquatic  who  had  presumed  to  pass  the 
barrier.  By  means  of  well-directed  thrusts  vrith 
numberless  bayonets,  and  the  pressure  of  some  dozens 
of  feet,  the  poor  brute  was  often  fairly  driven  beneath 
his  native  mud.  When  once  there,  his  enemies  half- 
choked  and  half-spitted  him,  till  at  last,  they  put  an  end 
to  his  miserable  days,  in  regions  quite  out  of  sight,  and 
in  a  manner  as  inglorious  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

The  intermediate  space  was  now  pretty  well 
crowded  with  alligators,  swimming  rbout  in  the 
utmost  terror,  at  times  diving  bitlow,  and  anon 
showing  their  noses  above  the  surface  of  the  dirty 
stream;  or  occasionally  making  a  furious  bolt,  in 
sheer  despair,  right  at  the  phalanx  of  Malays.  On 
these  occasions,  half-a-dozen  of  the  soldiers  were 
often  upset,  and  their  pikes  either  broken  or  twisted 
out  of  their  hands,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  their 
companions,  who  speedily  closed  up  the  broken 
ranks.  There  were  none  killed,  but  many  wounded , 
yet  no  man  fluiched  in  the  least. 

The  perfection  of  the  sport  appeared  to  consist 
in  detaching  a  single  alligator  from  the'  rest, 
surrounding  and  attacking  him  separately,  and 
spearing  him  till  he  was  almost  dead.  The  Malays, 
then,  by  main  strength,  forked  him  aloft,  over  their 
heads,  on  the  end  of  a  dozen  pikes,  and,  by  a  sudden 
jerk,  pitched  the  conquered  monster  far  on  the  shore. 
As  the  alligators  are  amphibious,  they  kept  to  the 
water  no  longer  than  they  found  they  had  an 
advantage  in  that  element ;  but  on  the  two  columns 
of  their  enemy  closing  up,  the  monsters  lost  all 
discipline,  floundered  up  the  weedy  banks,  scuttling 
away  to  the  right  and  left,  helter-skelter.  "  Sauvc 
qui  pent !"  seemed  to  be  the  fatal  watch-word  for 
tiieir  .total  rout.  That  prudent  cry  would,  no  doubt, 
have  saved  many  of  them,  hacl  not  the  Malays 
judiciously  placed  beforehand  their  reserve  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  to  receive  the  distracted  fugitives, 
who,  bathed  in  mud,  and  half  dead  with  terror,  but 
still  in  a  prodigious  fury,  dashed  off  at  right  angles 
from  the  canal,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  shelter  of  a 
swampy  pool,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  bulrushes, 
but  which  most  of  the  poor  beasts  were  never  doomed 
to  reach.  The  concluding  battle  Ijetwcen  these 
retreating  and  desperate  alligators,  and  the  Malays  of 
the  re^rve,  was  formidable  enough.  Indeed,  had 
not  the  one  party  been  fresh,  the  other  exhausted ; 
one  confident,  the  other  broken  in  spirit ;  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  crocodiles  might  have  worsted  the 
Malays.  It  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  which  of  the 
two  looked  at  that  moment  the  more  savage ;  the 
triumphant  natives,  or  the  flying  troop  of  alligators 
wallopping  away  from  the  water.  Many  on  both 
sides  were  wounded,  and  all  covered  with  slime  and 
weeds.  There  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  thirty 
or  forty  alligators  killed.  The  largest  measured  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  girth,  the  head  being 
exactly  two  feet  long.  Besides  these  great  fellows,  a 
multitude  of  little  ones,  nine  inches  long,  were  caught 
alive,  many  of  which,  being  carried  on  board,  became 
great  favourites  amongst  the  sailors,  whose  queer  taste 
in  the  choice  of  pets  has  freqently  been  noticed. 

[Captain  Basil  Hall.]  ^ 
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EAST    INDIA    STATIONS. 

No.  V.     Benares.   Part  1. 

Bknares,  or  as  it  is  usually  styled,  '^the  most  holy 
city, "  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities 
we  possess  in  the  East.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  or 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  is  distant 
l.'^G  miles  from  Patna,  and  380  from  Calcutta.  It  is 
the  ca[)ital  of  an  extensive  and  populous  district  of 
Iliiidostan,  which  bears  the  same  name^  and  is 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  sacred  character,  but  for 
the  singularity  of  its  structure^  its  vast  wealth,  and 
its  immense  population. 

Tlie  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  Ciwi ,  the  Splendid, 
but  this  it  afterwards  lost,  and  probably  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  its  Mohammedan  conquerors.  Its 
])resent  title  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  two  rivers, 
tlie  Bcnar  and  the  Assee,  which  flow  into  the  Ganges, 
the  one  above,  and  the  other  below  the  city.  The 
city  itself  is  very  extensive,  stretching  as  it  does  for 
several  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Ganges ;  but 
extensive  as  it  is,  it  contains  a  far  larger  population 
tlian  could  be  anticipated  from  the  space  it  occupies. 
Vsy  a  census  taken  in  the  year  1803,  the  number  of 
tlie  inhabitants  was  represented  as  exceeding  582,000, 
V vhilst  the  houses  formed  of  brick  and  stone  were 
calculated  at  12,000,  and  those  of  mud  at  16,000^ 
and  tince  that  period  the  number  of  both,  and  more 
especially  the  latter,  has  considerably  increased,  the 
city  having  extended  itself  to  the  neighbouring  vil- 
hu^es.  It  is,  in  fact,  without  exception,  the  most 
lJo])ulous  city  in  Hindostau. 

No  written  description,  however  elaborate,  can 
convey  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  extraordinary  pecu- 
liarities of  this  singular  place.  Though  strictly 
Eastern  in  its  character,  it  diil'ers  very  widely  from 
all  the  other  cities  of  Hindostan ;  and  it  is  only  by 
pictorial  representations  that  any  adequate  notion 
can  be  formed  of  the  mixture  of  the  beautiful  and 
f^rotesquc,  which,  piled  confusedly  together,  form 
that  stupendous  wall  of  buildings  which  spreads 
jilong  the  Ganges  at  Benares.  No  panoramic  view 
hos  ever  been  exhibited  of  this  extraordinary  place. 
Tlie  ri\er  is  about  thirty  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  houses,  and  is  attained  by  means  of  numerous 
yhauts,  or  landing-places,  which  spread  their  broad 
steps  between  fantastic  buildings  of  the  most 
curious  description.  The  confused  masses  of  stone, 
which  crowd  upon  each  other,  sometimes  present 
fronts  so  bare  and  lofty,  as  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  prison  or  a  fortress.  Others  are  broken  into 
diminutive  pagodas,  backed  by  tall  mansions  seven 
stories  in  height,  and  interspersed  with  gothic  gate- 
ways, towers,  and  arches,  all  profusely  covered  with 
ornaments,  balconies,  verandahs,  battlements,  mul- 
lioned  windows,  balustrades,  turrets,  cupolas,  and 
round  and  pointed  domes,  the  fancies  of  all  ages. 
Since  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Aurungzebe,  Mus- 
sulman architecture  has  reared  its  light  and  elegant 
formations  amid  the  more  heavy  and  less  tasteful 
structures  of  Hindoo  creation.  From  a  mosque, 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple,  spring 
numerous  minarets,  which  now  rank  amongst  the 
wonders  of  the  city.  Their  lofty  spires  shoot  up 
into  the  golden  sky  from  a  dense  cluster  of  build- 
ini^s,  crowning  the  barbaric  pomp  below  with  grace- 
ful beauty. 

Notwithstanding  its  great  antiquity,  and  the  sums 
lavished  upon  its  pagodas,  Benares  does  not  boast  a 
single  specimen  of  those  magnificent  temples  which, 
in  other  parts  of  India,  convey  so  grand  -an  idea  of 
the  vast  conceptions  of  their  founders.  Here  are  no 
pyramidal  masses  of  fretted  stone,  no  large  conical 


mounds  of  solid  masonry  standing  alone  to  astonish 
the  eye,  as  at  Blndrabund  $  no  gigantic  town  like  the 
Cootub-Minar,  at  Delhi,  to  fill  the  imagination  with 
awe  and  wonder;  but  the  whole  of  this  enormous 
city  is  composed  of  details,  intermingled  with  each 
other  without  plan  or  design,  yet  forming  altogether 
an  architectural  display  of  the  most  striking  and  im- 
posing character.  Amid  much  that  is  strange  and 
fantastic,  there  are  numerous  specimens  of  a  pure 
and  elegant  taste  -,  and  the  smaller  antique  pagodas, 
which  abound  in  every  direction,  are  astonishingly 
beautiful.  The  lavish  ornaments  of  richly-soulptured 
stone,  with  which  they  are  profusely  adorned,  give 
evidence  of  the  skill  and  talent  of  the  artists  of  their 
day ;  and  throughout  the  whole  city  a  better  taste  is 
displayed  in  the  embellishments  of  the  houses  than 
is  usually  found  in  the  private  buildings  of  India. 
The  florid  ornaments  of  wood  and  stone,  profusely 
spread  over  the  fronts  of  the  dwelling-houses,  bring 
to  the  mind  recollections  of  Venice,  which  Benares 
resembles  in  some  other  particulars :  one  or  two  of 
the  lofty  narrow  streets  being  connected  by  covered 
passages,  not  very  unlike  the  far-famed  Bridge  of 
Sighs. 

No  European  has  ever  been  tempted  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  close  and  crowded  city.  The  military 
and  civil  station  is  about  two  miles  distant,  and  is 
called  Secrole.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  beautiful 
in  the  environs  of  Benares.  The  cantonments  are 
flat  and  destitute  of  views,  but  are  redeemed  from 
positive  ugliness  by  the  groves  which  surround  them. 
Immediately,  however,  beyond  the  mihtary  lines,  the 
tract  towards  the  city  becomes  interesting  5  several 
very  handsome  Mussulman  tombs  show  the  increase 
of  the  followers  Of  a  foreign  creed,  even  in  the  sacred 
city  of  Brahma.  A  long  straggling  suburb,  composed 
of  houses  of  singular  construction,  in  every  stage  of 
dilapidation,  rendered  exceedingly  picturesque  by 
intervening  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  leads  to  the 
gate  of  the  city ;  and  a  short  and  rather  wide  avenue 
brings  the  visitor  to  the  chokey,  a  lai^e  irregular 
square.  From  this  point,  vehicles  of  European  con- 
struction are  useless,  and  the  party  must  either 
mount  upon  elephants,  dispose  themselves  in  tonjons, 
or  proceed  on  foot;  and  very  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  vast  population  is  stirring,  the  latter  affords 
by  far  the  best  method,  of  visiting  the  temples  ;  but 
the  instant  the  tide  of  human  beings  has  poured  itself 
into  the  narrow  avenues,  it  is  expedient  to  be  out  of 
the  thickly-gathering  throng. 

Benares,  at  day-break,  presents  less  of  animated 
life  than  most  cities  of  the  same  magnitude  and 
extent.  A  few  sweepers  only  appear  in  the  i^^^ets, 
and  all  the  houses  are  shut  up,  and  give  no  sign  of 
the  multitudes  which  swarm  within.  The  shops  are 
closely  barricaded,  the  usual  mode  of  fastening  them 
being  by  a  strong  chain  attached  by  a  large  padlock  to 
a  staple  beneath  the  threshold.  At  this  early  hour, 
the  streets  are  very  clean,  and  the  air  of  the  city  is 
much  cooler  and  fresher  than  might  be  expected  from 
its  denseness  and  population.  The  members  of  the 
brute  creation  are  up  and  abroad  with  the  first  gleam 
of  the  sun ;  the  Brahminee  bulls  wander  through  the 
streets,  monkeys  spring  from  cornice  to  cornice,  and 
flights  of  pigeons  and  paroquets  dart  from  the  para- 
pets in  every  direction.  As  soon  as  it  is  broad  day, 
the  priests  repair  to  the  temples,  and  devotees  are 
seen  conveying  the  sacred  wator  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  several  shrines.  At  the  doors  of  the  pagodas, 
persons  are  stationed  with  baskets  of  flowers  for  sale. 
Long  rosaries  of  scarlet,  white,  or  yellow  blossoms, 
seem  to  be  in  the  greatest  request,  and  are  purchased 
as  offerings  to  the  gods :   the  pavements  of  the  tern** 
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pies  are  strewed  with  these/ the  only  pleasing  cere- 
monial connected  with  Hindoo  worship.  The  too 
abundant  supply  of  water^  the  dirty  throng  of  religious 
beggars^  and  the  incessant  cries  of  Bam !  Ram  1 
almost  compel  the  visiter  speedily  to  escape  from  the 
noise  and  crowd. 

The  Observatory  and  the  Minarets  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attaaction  to  parties  resorting  to  the 
city ;  but  in  their  way  thither^  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  homely  occupations  of  the  native 
traders  may  be  amused  by  the  opening  of  the  shops, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  stir,  bustle,  and 
traffic,  which,  by  ten  o'clock,  will  have  reached  its 
height.  The  rich  merchandise  with  which  the  city 
abounds,  according  to  the  custom  of  Hindoostan, 
is  carefully  concealed  from  the  view  of  passengers  -, 
but  in  the  tailors'  shops,  some  of  the  most  costly 
products  of  the  neighbouring  countries  are  exhibited. 
Those  skilful  artists,  who  can  repair  a  rent  with  in- 
visible stitches,  sit  in  groups,  employed  in  mending 
superb  shawls,  which,  after  having  passed  through 
their  practised  hands,  will  sell  to  inexperienced  pur- 
chasers as  new  and  fresh  from  the  looms  of  Thibet. 
The  shops  of  the  coppersmiths  make  the  most 
show;  they  are  gaily  set  out  with  brass  and  copper 
vessels  of  various  kinds,  some  intended  for  domestic 
use,  and  others  for  that  of  the  temples.  In  every 
street  a  shroff,  or  banker,  may  be  seen,  seated  behind 
a  pile  of  cowries,  with.,  bags  of  silver  and  copper  at 
his  elbow.  These  men  make  considerable  sums  by 
changing  money,  deducting  a  certain  per-centage 
from  every  rupee,  and  by  lending  out  money  at  enor- 
mous interest.  Here,  too,  are  confectioners,  sur- 
rounded by  the  common  sweetmeats,  which  are  so 
much  in  request,  and  not  unfrequently  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  sugar-cakes.  The  dyers, 
punkah-makers,  and  several  others,  also  carry  on 
their  respective  occupations  in  their  open  shops ;  the 
houses  of  the  dyers  are  distinguished  by  long  pieces 
of  gaily-coloured  cloths,  hung  across  projecting 
poles.  In  these,  the  bright  red  of  the  Indian  rose, 
and  the  superb  yellow,  the  bridal  colour  of  the 
Hindoos,,  are  the  most  conspicuous;  they  likewise 
produce  brilliant  greens,  and  rich  blues,  which,  when 
formed  into  turbans  and  cummerbunds,  very  agreeably 
diversify  the  white  dresses  of  an  Indian  crowd. 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Journal,  thus  describes  his 
visit  to  the  city.  After  mentioning  that  their  car- 
riage was  stopped  short  almost  in  the  entrance,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  ''  the  rest  of  the  way  was  passed  in 
toujons,  through  alleys  so  crowded,  so  narrow,  and 
so  winding,  that  even  a  tonjon  sometimes  passed 
with  difficulty.  The  houses  are  mostly  lofty,  none,  I 
think,  less  than  two  stories,  most  of  three,  and 
several  of  five  or  six,  a  sight  which  I  now,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  in  India.  The  streets,  like  those  in 
Chester,  are  considerably  lower  than  the  ground- 
floors  of  the  houses,  which  have  mostly  arched  rows 
in  front,  with  little  shops  behind  them.  Above  these 
the  houses  are  richly  embellished  with  verandahs, 
galleries,  projecting  oriel  windows,  and  very  broad 
overhanging  eaves,  supported  by  carved  brackets. 
The  number  of  temples  is  very  great,  mostly  small, 
and  stuck  like  shrines  in  the  angles  of  the  streets, 
aiul  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  houses.  Their 
forms,  however,  are  not  ungraceful,  and  there  are 
many  of  them  entirely  covered  with  beautiful  and 
elaborate  carvings  of  flowers,  animals,  and  palm- 
branches,  equalling,  in  minuteness  and  richness,  the 
best  specimens  that  I  have  seen  of  Gothic  or  Grecian 
architecture.  The  material  of  the  buildings  is  a  very 
good  stone  from  Chunar,  but  the  Hindoos  here  seem 
fond  of  painting  them  a  deep  red  colour^  and^  indeed^ 


of  covering  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  their 
houses  with  paintings,  in  gaudy  colours,  of  flower- 
pots,  men,  women,  bulls,  elephants,  gods  and  god- 
desses, in  all  their  many-formed,  ra any-headed, 
many-weaponed  varieties.  The  sacred  bulls  devoted 
to  Siva,  of  every  age,  tame  and  familiar  as  mastiffs, 
walk  lazily  up  and  down  these  narrow  streets,  or  are 
seen  lying  across  them,  and  hardly  to  be  kicked  up, 
(any  blows,  indeed,  given  them,  must  be  of  the 
gentlest  kind,  or  woe  be  to  him  who  braves  the  pre- 
judices of  this  fanatic  population,)  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  tonjon.  Monkeys  sacred  to  Hunimaun, 
the  divine  ape,  who,  as  they  pretend,  conquered 
Ceylon  for  Rama,  are  in  some  parts  of  the  town 
equally  numerous,  clinging  to  all  the  roofs  and  little 
projections  of  the  temples,  putting  their  impertinent 
heads  and  hands  in  every  fruiterer's  or  confectioner's 
shop,  and  snatching  the  food  from  the  children  at 
their  meals.  Fakir  houses,  as  they  are  called,  occur 
at  every  turn,  adorned  with  idols,  and  sending  out  an 
unceasing  tinkling  and  strumming  of  vinas,  bhjals, 
and  other  discordant  instruments,  while  religious 
mendicants  df  every  Hindoo  sect,  offering  every  con- 
ceivable deformity,  which  chalk,  filth,  disease,  matted 
locks,  distorted  limbs,  and  disgusting  and  hideous 
attitudes  of  penance  can  show,  literally  line  the  prin- 
cipal streets  on  both  sides." 

The  Observatory,  though  abandoned  by  its  vwgi, 
still  remains,  a  gigantic  relic  of  the  zeal  in  the  pursuit 
of  science  manifested  in  former  days.  The  discoveries 
of  modem  times,  adopted,  though  slowly,  by  eastern 
astronomers,  have  rendered  it  of  little  value  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  it  has  fallen 
into  neglect  and  disuse.  An  extensive  area,  entered 
from  the  street,  is  divided  into  several  small  qua- 
drangles, surrounded  by  cloisters,  and  forming  cool 
and  shady  retreats,  intended  for  the  residence  of  those 
sages  who  studied  the  wonders  of  the  firmament 
from  the  platform  of  the  tower  above.  Broad  flights 
of  stairs  lead  to  the  summit  of  this  huge,  square, 
massive  building,  a  terraced  height  well  suited  to  the 
watchers  of  the  stars,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  its 
erection,  was  furnished  with  an  apparatus  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  state  of  Science  at  that  early  period. 
The  view  from  the  Observatory  is  limited  to  the 
river,  and  the  country  on  the  opposite  bank :  biit  a 
far  more  extensive  prospect  is  obtained  from  the 
Minarets.  Adventurous  persons  who  have  climbed 
to  the  light  cupolas,  which  crown  those  lofty  si)ircs, 
see  the  city  of  Benares  under  an  entirely  new  aspect 
in  this  bird's-eye  view.  They  perceive  that  there  arc 
wide  spaces  between  the  seven -storied  buildings  that 
form  a  labywnth  of  lanes,  and  that  gay  piardens 
flourish  in  the  midst  of  dense  masses  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  The  palaces  of  the  city,  in  all  their  varied 
styles  of  architecture,  appear  to  great  advantage 
from  these  heights.  Gothic,  towers  opening  upon 
luxuriant  parterres,  afford  a  more  pleasing  idea  of 
the  seclusion  to  which  the  ladies  of  the  city  arc 
doomed. 

But  the  views  of  Benares  from  the  river,  also,  arc 
exceedingly  fine,  offering  an  infinite  and  untiring 
variety  of  scenery,  of  which  the  effect  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  number  of  trees,  whose  luxuriant 
foliage  intermingles  with  the  parapets  and  buttresses 
of  the  adjacent ,  buildings.  In  passing  down  the 
stream  in  a  boat,  an  almost  endless  succession  of 
interesting  objects  is  presented  to  the  eye.  Tlirougli  ' 
the  interstices  which  occur  between  tower  anil  pulace, 
temple  and  serai,  glimpses  are  caught  of  fcardens 
and  bazaars  stretching  inland  5  an  open  gate  flisj)]ays 
the  terraced  court  of  some  wealtliy  nob]^*  j  long 
cloistered  corridors  lead  to  the  secluded  recesses  of 
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the  zenana,  and  small  projecting  turrets  resting  on 
the  lofty  battlements  of  some  high  and  frowning 
building,  look  like  the  watch-towers  of  a  feudal  castle. 

The  ghauts  are  literally  swanrmg  with  life  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  every  creek  and  jetty  are 
crowded  with  craft  of  various  descriptions,  all  truly 
picturesque  in  their  form  and  eflFect.  A  dozen  budge^ 
rows  are  moored  in  one  place ;  the  light  bohlio  dances 
on  the  rippling  current  at  another  j  a  splendid  pinnace 
rears  its  gaily- decorated  masts  at  a  third  j  whilst 
large  patalas,  and  other  clumsy  native  vessels,  laden 
with  cotton,  or  some  other  equally  cumbrous  cargo, 
choke  up  the  river  near  some  well-frequented  wharfs. 
Small  fairy  shallops  are  perpetually  skimming  over 
the  surface  of  the  ghttering  stream,  and  sails,  some 
white  and  dazzling,  others,  of  a  deep  saffron  hue, 
and  many  made  up  of  tattered  fragments,  which 
bear  testimony  to  many  a  heavy  squall,  appear  in  all 
directions. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  at  Benares  is 
a  pagoda  standing  in  the  river  without  any  connexion 
with  the  shore.  The  whole  foundation  is  under  water, 
and  two  of  its  towers  have  declined  so  much  from 
the  perpendicular  as  to  form. an  acute  angle  with  the 
liquid  plain  beneath  them.  This  pagoda  is  a  pure 
specimen  of  ancient  Hindoo  architecture ;  it  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and,  from  its  position,  now  entirely 
deserted,  for  its  floors  are  occupied  by  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges,  and  there  seems  to  remain  no  record 
respecting  it.  No  one  appears  to  know  when  it  was 
built,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  or  why  its  founda> 
tions  were  laid  in  the  waters  of  this  sacred  river, 
imless  it, were  on  account  of  their  sanctity.  It  is 
surprising,  that  it  has  so  long  resisted  the  force  of 
the  current,  which  during  the  monsoons  is  uncom- 
monly violent.  It  is  singular  to  see  boats  continually 
passing  in  and  out  between  its  porticos,  which  now 
stand  amid  the  waters  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  at  once 
a  venerable  monument  of  the  instability  of  human 
grandeur,  and  the  vanity  of  human  endeavour  to  per- 
petuate, in  stone  or  marble,  enduring  records  of  its 
skill,  its  industry,  or  its  wealth. 

In  no  part  of  Hindoostan,  moreover,  can  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  native  Festivals  be  seen  to 
greater  advantage  than  at  Benares.  The  Duwallee 
is. celebrated  there  with  the  greatest  splendour  ;  and 
its  magnificence  is  heightened  by  the  situation  of  the 
city  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  singular 
outline  of  the  buildings.  The  attraction  of  this 
annual  festival  consists  in  the  illuminations.  At  the 
close  of  evening,  small  chiraugs  (earthen  lamps),  fed 
with  oil  which  produces  ar  brilliant  white  light,  are 
placed  as  closely  as  possible  together  on  every  ledge 
of  every  building.  Palace,  temple,  anil  tower,  seem 
actually  formed  of  stars.  The  city  appears  like  the 
creation  of  the  flre-king,  and  the  view  from  the  water 
affords  the  most  superb  and  romantic  spectacle  ima- 
ginable i  a  scene  of  fairy  splendour  far  too  brilliant 
for  description.  Europeans  embark  in  boats  to  enjoy 
the  gorgeous  pageant  from  the  river  5  all  the  vessels 
are  lighted  up,  and  the  buildings  in  the  distance, 
covered  with  innumerable  lamps,  shine  out  in  radiant 
beauty.  European  illuminations,  with  their  coloured 
lamps,  their  transparencies,  their  crowns  and  stars, 
and  initial  letters,  appear  with  poor  effect  when  com- 
pared with  the  chaste  grandeur  of  the  Indian  mode : 
for  the  outlines  of  a  whole  city  are  clearly  marked 
out  in  streams  of  fire,  and  the  coruscations  of  light 
shoot  up  into  the  dark-blue  sky  above,  and  tremble 
in  long  undulations  on  the  rippling  waves  beneath. 
It  is  not  an  unpleasing  part  of  this  festival,  that  the 
Hindoo  servants  of  an  Anglo-Indian  establishment 
arc  accustQpied  tp  offer  little  presents  of  sweetmeats 


and  toys  to  such  members  of  the  family  as  are  likely 
to  accept  them,  as  the  children  and  younger  branches. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  the  whole  of  the 
Mussulman,  as  well  as  Hindoo  population,  are  abroad 
to  witness  the  superb  spectacle  produced  by  the  blaze 
of  light ;  and  as  it  is  of  a  very  peaceable  character^ 
it  passes  off  without  broil  or  bloodshed,  and  what  is 
still  more  extraordinary,  without  occasioning  the 
conflagration  of  half  the  houses.  D.  I.  £. 

[Chiefly  from  the  Aiiatie  JouniaL] 

In  another  paper  will  be  given  some  account  of  Benares  in  its 

rtiig'unu  character. 


A   FABLE. 


A  SWAN  and  a  donkey  lived  in  the  service  of  the  same 
master,  and  were  fed  and  petted  by  all  the  family ;  the 
patient  animal  bore  his  faculties  so  meekly,  that  he 
never  seemed  to  forset  tliat  he  was  but  a  donkey ;  but 
the  swan,  intoxicated  with  the  notice  and  admiration  he 
received,  began  to  think  that  the  world,  or  at  least  the 
river,  was  made  for  him,  and  he  would  let  no  one  approach 
his  dominions.  If  a  boy  rode  a  horse  down  to  the  water 
to  drink,  he  would  fly  after  him,  and  drive  him  away  by 
trying  to  mount  the  horse  behind  him;  he  would  lie  in 
wait  behind  a  bush,  spring  out,  and  chase  the  ladies  round 
the  garden ;  and  break  all  the  sticks  and  uaibrellaa  that 
were  flourished  round  his  head;  his  pride  sometimes 
seemed  quelled  when  the  more  adventurous  part  of  the 
family  swept  him  into  the  water  with  a  broom,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  he  rose  more  glorious  from  defeat,  and 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  lord  of  the  village. 

The  donkey  looked  out  from  his  meadow  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  feats  of  his  companion,  but  when  I'eproached 
by  the  swan  for  his  meanness  of  spirit,  he  sagaciously 
shook  his  head,  saying  '*  You  will  repent  when  too  late ; 
these  are  good  patient  people,  but  they  will  not  bear  it  for 
ever.*'  And  so  it  proved ;  fur,  tired  with  the  complaints  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  the  master  at  last  gave  orders  for 
the  death  of  king  swan,  and  that  his  fine  white  skin  should 
be  given  to  the  ladies.  Honest  Jasper  quaked  a  little  at 
this  unexampled  severity :  **  My  friend's  pride,"  quoth  he. 
**  has  cost  him  dear ;  I  must  take  warning,  and  show  that 
I  am  no  greedv  tyrant  over  m}^  meadow.*  The  next  day 
he  saw  a  neighbour  s  cows  looking  wistfully  over  the  gate 
at  his  grass,  which  looked  much  better  than  their  own 
because  it  was  out  of  their  reach:  "Now  is  the  time,** 
Quoth  Jasper,  *'  to  show  I  have  no  pride  :*'  so  he  push^ 
tne  gate  open  with  his  nose,  and  held  it  to  invite  the  cows 
into  the  meadow ;  but  their  feast  was  soon  interrupted ; 
they  were  driven  back  with  most  inhospitable  haste,  and 
their  entertainer  was  well  beaten  fur  his  ill-timed  polite- 
ness. "  Alas !  alas !"  said  the  unfortunate  Jasper,  drooping 
his  long  melancholy  ears,  "my  master  is  a  good  man,  but 
there  is  no  pleasing  him;  who  would  have  thought  of  his 
killing  the  swan  for  pride,  and  beating  me  for  humility.*' 

How  often  are  we  unjust  to  others  -  from  ignoranoe  of 
their  motives. 


ON  TUB  STUny  OF  THE  MATHEMATICS. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  tlie  Greeks  bestowed  on 
this  study  the  title  of  '*  the  learning  :'*  it  well  deserves  the 
highest  encomiums.  Languages  may  become  obsolete; 
systems  of  philosophy  may  spring  up,  flourish,  fade,  and 
be  forgotten ;  even  what  we  are  apt  to  account  facts  in 
natural  history,  may,  by  future  discoveries,  be  proved  to  be 
fictions ;  but  the  truths  of  mathematics  are  unchangeable 
and  indisputable.  Time  cannot  alter  them,  scepticism 
cannot  obscure  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out,  in 
the  whole  compass  of  human  knowledge,  one  portion  which 
so  much  tends  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mind,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  powers,  as  mathematics. 

It  produces,  in  him  who  studies  it  thoroughly,  a  habit  of 
patient  investigation— of  calm  and  deliberate  judgment. 
It  accustoms  the  mind  to  distinguish  between  Uiat  which 
is  true  and  that  which  is  false.  It  takes  nothing  for 
granted  that  can  possibly  be  gainsaid.  It  ascends  from 
truths,  simple  and  easy  of  apprehension-^— truths  that  no  man 
in  his  senses  will  venture  to  impugn — ^to  the  highest 
range  of  human  thought  and  human  intellect ;  while  every 
step  in  the  nassage  is  as  firmlv  fixed  as  the  eternal  rocks. 

J.  R 
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TBE  WANDIBIHa  ALBATKOH. 


Hdw  oft,  thou  waaderai  of  the  staimf  deep. 

It  the  poor  fea-boj  wakened  from  hit  dream* 
or  home  and  home's  delight* :  when  half  aaleep. 

High  in  the  ihroudi,  he  hears  ihj  stiilling  scream 
Sale  in  (he  srorm,  unhurt  bv  wave  or  wind, 
hroujh  the  feai 
telett  veaela  1e.       ^ 
checked  amidit  the  el 
Alas !  hoMsuie  the  hand  that  guiites  th;  way, 


Thy 


aafe  the  rudder,  instinct,  ahapes  il 
unlike  things  made  by  hands  of 
ircing  eres,  thy  pinioni'  matuA's 


The  Albatross  is  the  latest  of  all  the  birds  that 
frequent  the  sea-coast,  and  measures  as  much  as 
three  feet  in  length,  while  its  expanded  wiogs  are 
from  Dine  to  ten  feet.  The  common  Albatross  has 
been  called  the  Cape  sheep,  by  the  Dutch,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  corpulence.  The  beak  of  this  bird  is 
very  powerful,  but  although  ao  well  provided  with 
a  weapon  of  offence,  it  is  naturally  a  cowardly  crea- 
ture, and  seldom  acta  except  on  the  defensive;  it 
get^  rid  of  the  sea-gulls  who  are  constantly  teasing 
it,  in  rather  a  singular  manner,  by  descending 
rapidly  through  the  air,  and  plunging  its  assailant 
into  the  water. 

Small  marine  animals,  zoophytes,  and  the  spawn 
of  fishes,  form  the  chief  food  of  the  Albatross;  hut 
it  also  greedily  devours  all  descriptions  of  fishes, 
when  it  can  obtain  that  food,  and  is  so  voraciotis,  as 
to  be  taken  with  a  hook  and  line  baited  merely  with 
a  piece  of  sheep's  skin. 

On  account  of  their  great  weight,  these  birds  have 
mtich  difficulty  in  raising  themselves  into  the  air,  and 
arc  obliged  to  assist  themselves  in  this  manceuvre  by 
striking  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their  feet;  but 
v^'hcn  once  on  the  wing,  their  fiigbt  is  rapid,  and 
apparently  performed  with  great  ease,  as  they  appear 
to  do  little  else  than  sway  themselves  in  the  air, 
sometimes  inclining  to  the  left,  and  at  others  to  the 


right,  gliding  with  great  rapidity  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  It  is  only  in  bad  weather  that  their  flight  is 
at  any  great  elevation ;  their  voice  is  extremely  dis- 
agreeable, and  resembles  the  braying  of  on  ass. 

The  principal  resort  of  the  Albatross  tribe,  of  which 
there  are  four  or  five  species,  is  the  ocean  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  South  Seas.  As  an  article 
of  food,  the  Albatross  is  but  Uttle  sought  after ;  its 
flesh,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  its  food,  being  very 
rank  and  disagreeable;  it  is,  however,  sometimes  used 
by  the  sailors,  who,  after  skinning  it,  place  it  in  salt 
for  a  few  days,  and  eat  it  with  some  strong  seasoning. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  female  builds 
a  nest  on  the  sand,  about  three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  lays  a  considerable  number  of  eggs,  of  a  greyish 
colour  and  speckled  black ;  but  a  great  portion  of 
these  are  destroyed  by  birds  of  prey,  reptiles,  &c.  j 
they  are  abo  much  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  as  an  article  of  food,  as  they  partake  in  a 
very  slight  degree  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
flesh  of  the  birds  themselves.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  yolk  of  these  eggs  never  becomes  hardened 
by  the  process  of  cooking. 


Hr  that  gives  his  mind  (o  observe,  will  meet  with  many 
things,  even  in  vulgar  matters,  worthy  of  observation. — 
Bacox. 

Real  alleviation  of  the  last  of  Mends,  and  rational  tran 
quillity  in  the  prospect  of  out  own  dissolution,  can  he 
received  only  from  the  pnnaisea  of  Him  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  and  from  the  assurance  of  another  and 
better  state,  in  which  all  tears  will  be  wiped  from  the  eyes^ 
and  the  whole  soul  shall  be  filled  with  joy.  Philosophy 
may  inAise  stubbornness,  but  leligion  only  can  give  patience. 
— Dn.  JoHitsoH. 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 


TtiE  Ilouae  of  our  DoveUlw  RelWon  ia  ■imple :  baflt  on  W^h.  and  in 
view ;  looking  toward*  the  Llffht.  as  the  flguin  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
totha  EtmU  as  the  mpraaeBtation  of  Christ. — ^TnTUUXAir,  a.  d. 


open 
;  and 
198. 


A  SHORT  explanation  of  the  above  diagram  (for  the 
construction  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  early 
Christian  writers),  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader  of  these  pages.  Obscure  as  are  the  vestiges 
of  that  remote  period,  we  doubt  not  that  the  house 
of  Prayer,  of  whatever  extent,  comeliness,  or  antiquity, 
is  an  object  of  lively  interest  and  reverential  contem- 
plation to  the  faithful  of  these  latter  times.  And, 
perhaps,  the  following  remarks  cannot  be  better 
introduced,  than  by  coUecting,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
some  account  of  the  places  set  apart  for  Christian 
worship,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 

The  Chamber,  in  which  our  Lord  was  pleased  to 
solemnize  his  last  Passover  with  the  disciples,  appears 
to  have  afforded  the  pattern  of  those  oratories,  in 
which,  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  they  were 
wont  to  participate  in  holy  counsel  and  devotion.  In 
this  apartment,  made  ready  beforehand  by  his  own 
miraculous  appointment,  we  find  him,  on  the  eve  of 
his  sufferings,  discharging  the  several  ministrations 
peculiar  to  his  Gospel.  Here  it  was,  that,  in  washing 
the  feet  of  the  disciples,  he  did  not  only  teach  them 
the  humility  required  of  his  followers ;  but  further, 
he  did  intimate  to  Peter,  in  the  memorable  words, 
"  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  in  me,"  that, 
without  the  washing  of  regeneration,  by  baptism  into 
his  death,  we  cannot  obtain  the  benefits  of  his  Cross 
and  Passion.  Here  also,  (as  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned) he  instituted  the  most  comfortable  Sacrament 
of  his  most  precious  body  and  blood.  Within  these 
waUs,  was  uttered  that  holy  valedictory  address  to 
the  i^ture  Pastors  of  his  Church,  as  well  as  that 
solemn  prayer  to  the  Father,  for  its  unity  ^and  truth, 
which  closed  his  earthly  ministry.  And,  lastly, 
beneath  this  roof  did  the  Saviour  and  his  chosen 
uplift  the  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  when 
about  to  retire  to  that  dread  scene  of  his  desertion 
and  agony,  the  garden  in  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Consecrated  as  this  chamber  was,  by  the  last  inter- 
view with  their  divine  Master,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  conjecture  (even  were  tradition  silent),  that  the 
Apostles  did,  from  time  to  time,  resort  thither,  in 
memory  of  that  solemn  evening ;  washing,  as  he  had 
taught  them,  in  all  humility,  each  other  s  feet :  par- 
taking, in  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  of  his 
spiritual  body  and  blood ;  discoursing  of  his  marvel- 
lous acts,  and  heavenly  doctrines  -,  and  uniting  in 
prayer  and  praise  to  the  Author  of  our  salvation. 
Scripture,  it  is  true,  says  little  as  to  the  place  of  their 
assemblage.  It  mentions  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
thcra,  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  which  was  the 
first  day  of  the  week  -,  and  again,  eight  days  after, 
(John  XX.  19,  26.)  "when  the  doors  were  shut;*' 
a  proof  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  together 
in  private,  as  on  the  eve  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  ; 
probably  in  the  same  chamber  to  which  He  had,  on 
that  occasion,  directed  them.  After  his  ascension, 
we  find  the  llleven^  on  their  return  to  Jerusalem^ 


proceeding  to  an  ''vqpiper  room"  (such  as  was  that 
in  which  the  Passover  was  eaten),  to  elect,  after  due 
prayer  and  supplication,  another  Apostle  in  the  stead 
of  Judas,  (Acts  i.  13.)     The  second  chapter  of  the 
Acts  relates,  that,  *'  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  (which 
also  was  the  first  day  of  the  week,)  was  fully  come, 
they  were  all,  with  one  accord,  in  one  place."  Whether 
that  "  one  place  *'  was  the  same  which  was  prepared 
for  the  Last  Supper, — ^whether  it  was  the  same  in 
which  our  Lord  manifested  himself  to  the  disciples, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  he  arose  again^  and 
also  on  the  eighth  (or  Lord's)  day  following, — and 
whether  the  vacant  Apostleship  was  here*aOotted  to 
Matthias,  we  venture  not,  on  the  authority  of  the 
above  instances,  to   assert  ^    though  there   appears 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition.     Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  exists  no  doubt,  that,   wherever  the 
infant  churches  were  planted,  some  place  of  concourse 
(similar  to  that  in  which  the  faithful  met,  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem)  was  specially  appropriated  to  the 
worship  of  our  Lord  and   Saviour.     In  sacrificing 
their  possessions  to  the  furtheiiance  of  Christian  truth, 
many  would  gladly  devote,  if  not  their  houses,  at 
least  the  principal  apartment  therein,   to  this  holy 
use.     To   which   the   Apostle   seems  frequently   to 
allude,  when,  in  writing  to  particular  Christians,  he 
speaks  of  the  "  Church  in  their  house,"  that  is,  of  the 
assemblage  of  believers,  resorting  to  some  determinate 
place  beneath  their  roof.     In  blaming  the  Corinthians 
for  their  irreverence  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  asks  them,  ''  Have  ye  not  kottses  to  eat  and  drink 
in  ?"     Thereby  drawing  a  distinction  between  their 
habitations,  and  those  portions  of  them  which  were 
set  apart  for  holy  purposes. 

Proceeding  from  the  Apostdlic  age  to  the  times  of 
the  Fathers,  we  find  a  continuance  of  testimony  to 
the  same  purport.  Clemens,  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
writes,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  our 
Lord  did  not  only  determine  by  whom,  and  at  what 
particular  seasons,  the  ordinances  of  his  Religion 
should  be  solemnized, — ^but  also,  the  places  wherein 
he  would  receive  the  homage  of  his  worshippers. 
Justin  Martyr,  another  early  authority,  mentions  the 
faithful  as  assembling  together,  in  one  j^ce,  on  the 
Lord's  day.  TertulUan,  whose  words  stand  at  the 
head  of  these  remarks,  speaks  not  only  of  the  Church, 
or  House  of  God,  but  describes,  also,  its  form  and 
arrangement.  Lucian,  a  heathen  writer  of  the  second 
century,  although  no  friend  to  the  Christians, 
describes  with  accurac3ithe  apartment,  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  purposes  of  devo- 
tion. 

Until  the  reign  of  Constantine,  early  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  Christians,  alternately  persecuted  and 
tolerated  by  the  Imperial  power,  appear  to  have 
attended  little  to  the  exterior  decoration  of  their 
places  of  worship.  But,  that  Emperor  having  issued 
edicts  prohibitory  of  Paganism,  and  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  structures  of  unusual  beauty  and  magni- 
tude were  erected  to  the  promotion  of  our  ftuth,  not 
only  in  the  cities  of  the  empire,  but  in  its  less  popu- 
lous districts.  These  were  called  '*  Kuriaka,"  that  is 
to  say,  "houses  of  the  Lord;"  whence  our  terms 
"  Kirk  •  and  "  Church."  We  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  their  general  form  and  arrangement,  by 
reference  to  the  plan  above  given. 

The  entrance  was  under  a  porch,  or  vestibule,  (a), 
consisting,  in  *  their  more  sumptuous  edifices,  of 
marble,  and  frequently  adorned  with  fountains.  Here 
stood  the  lowest  order  of  penitents,  beseeching  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  as  they  crossed  the  sacred 
threshold.  To  this  custom  we  may  attribute  the 
origin  of  that  appendage  to  some  of  our  Cathedrals^ 
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which,    (in  reference  to  its    distance    from    those 
precincts    which    were    formerly    accounted    most 
hjly),    is    still  called    the  "GaJilee,"   and  beyond 
which,  in  former  times,   offenders  were  forbidden 
to  proceed,   until  reconciled  to  the   Church.    Im- 
mediately within  the    doors,    was   the   "Narthex,** 
(b),  a    term,    for    which    no    accurate   translation 
can  be  given,  but  which  answers,  in  point  of  situa- 
tion, to  what  we  should  call  the  "aa^^-church.."    The 
Narthex  was  subdivided  into  three  parts;    in  the 
first  00  Stood    the  "catechumens,"  or    learners  of 
Christianity  -,  in  the  second  (bj,  (where  was  also  the 
baptismal  font  fcj,)  were  placed  the  "  energumeni,"  or 
those   possessed   by  Satan;  and  the  third  fdj>  wsus 
reserved  for  the  middle  class  of  penitents,  who  were 
permitted  to  hear  the  public  worship,  but  not  to  enter 
the  congregation.     Next  to   the  Narthex,   lay  the 
principal    body   of  the    church,   called  "  Naos,"  or 
"Nevis,"  (c)  whence   oiur  term  "nave;**  subdivided 
also   into   two   parts.      The  first   of   these  (e)  was 
allotted  to  the  higher  class  of  penitents  j  above  whom 
was  placed  the  "Ambo,'*  Cf),  answering  the  pur- 
poses of  our  pulpit  and  reading-desk.     Beyond  this 
was  the.  place  (g)  where  sat  those  who  were  called 
"  the  faithful,**  and  who  alone  were  admitted  to  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Table.    The  third,  and  last  principal 
division  of  the  Church  was  the  "Bima,**or  "Hiera- 
tium,"  (d),  raised  above  the  floor  of  the  nave,  and 
separated  from  it  by  rails  (A),  which  were   termed 
"  cancelli.**  whence  the  corresponding  portion  of  our 
churches  is  named  the  "  chancel,'*  to  this  day.  Within 
this  was  the  "Thusiasterion,"  or  altar  (t) ;  so  named 
metaphorically,  because  there  was  offered  the  com- 
memorative  sacrifice   of  Christ's  body   and  blood; 
also  spoken  of  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  as  the  "  Hagia 
Trapeza,**  or  holy  table.     At  the  extremity  of  the 
"Bima,**  and  immediately  under  the  east  window,  was 
the  chair,  or  throne  (k)  from  which  the  bishop  ad- 
dressed ihe  people ;  and  to  the  right  of  which  were 
the  seats   of  the  presbyters,  elders,   or  priests,  (/). 
The  deacons  were  not  permitted  to  sit  there.    On  the 
north   of  the   chancel,   was   the  "diaconicon,**  (m), 
where  the  vessels  and  garments  appointed  for  divine 
service  were  kept.     Lastly,  on  the  south  was  the 
"prothesis,**  (»)  where  were  laid  the  alms,  oblations, 
and  remainder  of  the  consecrated  elements,   until 
properly  disposed  of. 

Such  were  the  edifices  dedicated  to  Christian  wor- 
ship, in  the  earlier  and  purer  ages  of  the  Church.  No 
superfluous  ornament,  no  appeal  to  the  senses  by  the 
hand  of  art,  no  antiscriptural  practice  or  ceremony, 
had  then  intruded  within  their  portals.     The  Lord's 
Table,  though  figuratively  styled  (as  in  our  days)  the 
"  Altar,**  in  reference  to  the  sacrifice  and  death  of 
Christ,  there  commemorated, — to    the    sacrifice   of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  there  offered, — and  the  alms 
and  oblations  laid  thereon,  as  unto  God,  in  behalf  of 
the  necessitous ;  resembled  as  little  in  the  costliness 
of  its  materials,  as  in  its  usage,  those  pompous  altars 
which  were  the  boast  of  the  Heathen  temples,  and 
which  afterwards  were  "but  too  successfully  rivalled 
by   the  mistaken  zeal  and  overweening  pride   of  a 
Church,  arrogating  to  herself  the  supreme  rule  in  all 
things  spiritual.     Whence  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions lU'ged  against  the  Christians,  was,  that  they  had 
no  altars.     To  which  the  Fathers  made  reply,  that 
they  needed  none ;  the  only  true  altar  being  a  pure 
and  holy  mind; — ^the  best  and  most  acceptable  sacri- 
fice, a  pious  heart,  and  an  innocent  and  religious  life. 
"  These    (said  they) !  are  our  oblations ;    these  the 
sacrifices  which  we  owe  to  God.'* 

And,  as  we  learn  hence,  that  all  superstitious  usages 
of  the  Christian  altar  were  then  unknown^  so  is  it 


equally  certain,  that  no  images  were  allowed  a  place 
within  their  churches.  When  censured  by  their  ene- 
mies on  this  very  account,  the  writers  in  defence  of 
our  faith,  far  from  denying  the  charge,  appear  to  have 
considered  it  as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  simpli- 
city and  holiness  -of  their  religion.  We  cannot,  per- 
haps, give  a  better  summary  of  their  opinions  on  this 
subject,  than  in  the  words  of  Origen,  who  flourished 
towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  He  tells 
his  adversaries,  that  the  images  which  the  Christians 
dedicated  to  God  were  not  to  be  carved  by  the  hand 
of  artists,  but  to  be  formed  and  fashioned  in  us  by 
the  Word  of  God ;  being  the  virtues  of  justice  and 
temperance,  of  wisdom  and  piety,  that  conform  us  to 
the  Image  of  his  Son.  "These  (says  he)  are  our  only 
statues,  formed  in  our  minds ;  and  by  which  alone  we 
are  persuaded  to  honour  Him,  who  is  the  Image  of 
the  Invisible  God,  the  prototjrpe  and  archetypal  pat- 
tern of  all  such  images.'*  Figurative,  (and,  in  some 
degree,  fanciful)  as  these  allusions  may  seem,  they 
evidence,  how  little  of  external  circumstance  was 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  faith,  or  quicken  the 
devotion  of  believers  in  that  day.  Kneeling  towards 
those  precincts  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  "Sun  of  Righteousness,"  and 
with  that  glorious  symbol  of  his  Spirit,  the  light  of 
Heaven,  before  their  eyes;  how  vain,  how  derogatory 
would  they  deem  every  endeavour  of  art,  to  imprint 
the  person  of  the  Saviour  on  their  memories,  or  to 
portray  their  conceptions  of  his  unspeakable  bekuty 
and  holiness ! 

It  were  unjust  to  close  these  remarks,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  memory  of  those  great  and  pious  men, 
upon  whom,  in  later  times,  devolved  the  charge  of 
removing  from  our  churches  the  superstitious  vanities 
which,  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  had  grown  with 
the  growth,  and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of 
the  Papal  supremacy.  Comparing  the  simplicity  of 
those  arrangements  which  we  have  been  considering, 
with  the  gorgeous  superfluities,  introduced  by,  and 
still  retained  in,  the  Church  of  Rome ;  we  cannot  too 
highly  appreciate  the  caution  and  judgment  of  our 
Reformers,  in  adopting  such  details  of  the  primitive 
model,  as  were  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  times.  Whether  it  would  have  been  judicious, 
or  even  practicable,  to  carry  the  resemblance  beyond 
this  point,  is  not  for  us  to  decide ;  so  different  was 
the  position  of  the  Church,  when  triumphing,  in  the 
might  of  her  Lord,  over  the  paganism  of  the  Empire, 
from  her  state,  when  emerging  from  the  darkness  and 
bondage  of  the  middle  ages.  But  this  we  may  with 
truth  affirm  that  they  acted  upon,  and  illustrated  that 
noble  principle,  which  should  ever  be  observed  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  worship  of  God, — ^the  preserva- 
tion of  its  dignity  from  pomp,  its  simplicity  from 
meanness. 

T.  P.  O. 


THE    SABBATH. 


Lo !  smiling  like  an  angel  from  the  6ky, 

The  Sabloth-moming  comes  to  bless  mankind  : 
Before  her  face  earth^s  meaner  pleasures  fly, 

And  groveling  cares.    Th*  emancipated  mind 
Now  feels  its  freedom,  casts  the  world  beliind, 

And  ivith  glad  welcome  liails  the  happy  train 
Tliat  wait  upon  her  steps.    Tliere  Rest,  reclined 

On  Peace,  advancing,  cheers  the  toil-worn  swain ; 
Devotiok  moves  with  meek  and.solenm  mien, 

By  CoKTEMPLATioN  wn^t  in  holy  trance : 
HoFE,  led  by  Truth,  regardless  of  the  vain 

And  transient  joys  of  life,  with  fonvard  glance, 
Beholds,  wiiile  Faith  directs  lier  raptured  eye, 
Th'  unbroken  Sabbath  of  Eterkity. 


Chichester,  Oct,  1834. 


Charles  Crockeiu 
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ruKT  aiira. 


SUPERSTITION. 


It  is  BBtonishiag  to  observe  what  an  inclination  pre- 
vails amongst  some  persons,  when  they  meet  with  any 
extraordinary  appearance  in  the  natural  world,  the 
real  cause  of  which  they  cannot  exactly  understand, 
to  ascribe  its  existence  to  a  supernatural  influence  i 
to  Satan,  for  instance,  or  to  those  fancied  beings, 
called  Fairies.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  what 
ire  named  Satan's  Footsteps,  and  Fairy  Rings. 
Any  one  who  endeavours  to  lemove  these  superstitious 
opinions,  by  explaining  the  real  causes  of  such  things, 
does  good  service  to  those  who  make  such  mistakes, 
and  with  this  view,  we  transcribe  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  an  interesting  little  work,  HowUt'a  Book  of 
the  Seaaons. 


There  ia'a.  singular  appearance  often  observed  in 
spring,  which  has  excited  many  a  superstitious 
terror  in  the  minds  of  the  simple  country  people, 
and  which,  in  reality,  is  very  striking.  It  is  the 
print  of  footsteps  across  the  grass  of  the  fields,  as 
though  they  had  been  footsteps  of  fire.  The 
grass  is  burnt  black  in  the  foot-prints,  presenting 
a  startling  contrast  with  the  vivid  green  of  that 
around.  The  common  people  have,  consequently, 
concluded  these  to  be  the  traces  of  the  nocturnal 
perambulations  of  Satan,  whereas  they  are  those  of 
some  one  of  themselves,  who  has  crossed  the  fields 
while  the  night'frost  uxw  on  the  grass,  which,  at  this 
season,  is  very  tender,  and  is  as  effectually  destroyed 
by  the  pressure  of  a  foot,  in  its  frosty  brittteness,  as 
by  Are,  and  with  much  the  eame  appearance. — p.  85. 

PAIRV  RINGS. 

Those  singular  appearances  in  the  grass,  called 
Fairy  Rings,  are  never  more  conspicuous  than 
during  the  Autumn  months.  Even  when  all  other 
grass  is  brown,  they  exhibit  a  well-ile^ned  and 
bright-green  circle.  The  production  of  these  remark- 
able circles,  and  the  property  which  they  possess,  of 
every  year  becoming  larger,  have,  of  late  years,  been 
the  subject  of  various  theories.  They  have  been 
attributed  to  lightning ;  they  have  been  attributed 
to  ftrngi,  (that  is,  mushrooms,  toadstools,  and  such 
things,)  which  every  year  grow  upon  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  circle,  and  then  perishing,  cause,  by  the 
a  fresh  drde  of  rivid  greea  to  appear. 


I  somewhat  wider,  of  course,  than  the  former  one. 
[  Tbey  have  also  been  attributed  to  insects.  The 
I  least  plausible  theory  is  that  of  lightning ;  the  most 
plausible,  that  of  fungi.  Insects  are  a  eonteqtituce 
of  tbe  fungi,  rather  than  a  caute  of  the  circle;  for 
where  there  are  fungi,  there  will  be  insects  to  devour 
them.  Fungi  are  also  always  found,  more  or  leas, 
about  them.  I  have  seen  them  of  bo  Ibi^  a  speciea, 
that,  in  their  growth,  they  totally  destroyed  the  grxss 
beneath  them,  dividing  the  green  ring  into  two,  and 
leaving  one  of  bare  rich  mould  between  them.  The 
origin  of  these  circles,  too,  which  hitherto  has 
escaped  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist,  bat  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  small  mushroom-bed,  made  by 
the  dung  of  cattle  lying  undisturbed  in  the  grass, 
till  it  becomes  completely  incorporated  with  the  soil 
beneath,  l^vours,  more  than  all,  the  theory  of  tbe 
fungi.  Every  one  knows  than  where  this  occurs,  a 
tuft  of  rank  grass  springs  up,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  crop  of  fungi  sometimes  appears,  and  again  perishes. 
There,  then,  is  tbe  nucleus  of  a  fairy  ring.  The  next 
year  the  tuft  is  found  to  have  1^  a  greea  spot,  of 
perhaps  a  foot  and  a  half  diameter,  which  has  already 
parted  in  tbe  centre.  This  expansion  goes  on  from 
year  to  year ;  the  area  of  tbe  circle  is  occupied  by 
common  grass,  and  successive  crops  of  fungi  give  a 
vivid  greenness  to  the  ring  which  bounds  it.  That 
only  a  few  tufts  are  converted  into  fairy  rings  may 
be  owing  to  their  not  being  sufficiently  enriched  to 
become  mushroom-heds ;  but  that  idl  fairy  rings 
which  exist  have  .this  origin  will  be  found  to  admit 
of  little  doubt.  D.  L  £. 


Lbt  every  man  in  the  first  addrcBs  to  his  actions,  oontider 
whether,  if  be  were  now  to  die.  he  might  Mfely  and  pru 
deiitlv  do  Buch  an  act;  and  whether  he  would  not  be 
inSnitely  troubled  that  death  should  surprise  him  in  his 
present  disposilions;  and  then  let  him  proceed  aecDidiDgly. 
— Sr.  Bern  ADD. 

Even  in  the  fiereest  uproar  of  oar  stormy  passions,  can 
science,  though  in  her  softest  whispers,  ^ves  to  the  sup.*e 
macy  of  rectitude  the  voice  of  an  undying  testimonj.— - 
Chalukrs. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  STBASBURGH. 
StmABBiTKGH  M  a  French  dtjr  of  greftt  mtiqnity,  the 
eapitai  f>f  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
formerly  of  the  provinoe  of  Alsace.  Till  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  a  free  city  of 
the  German  empire,  possessing  the  pow^  of  electiag 
its  own  magistrates,  heing  exempt  from  subjection  to 
any  neighbouring  prince,  and  entitled  to  assert  its 
independence  at  the  diet.  But  in  16B2  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth;  and  its  poaseaaioiii  beiM 
confirmed  at  the  peace  cKf  Ryswick,  it  thencefortn 
became  a  part  of  liie  French  territoi7.  Bfafaabcrgh 
is  distio^aished  for  having  at  an  early  period  embraced 
the  4ocl/ifififl  of  the  Reformation;  and  at  the  time 
of  its  inoofpomiion  with  France,  the  majority  of  its 
inbabitanlis  yese  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Even 
now  it  erastfl  oi  that  persuasion  no  less  than  one- 
third  fif  its  population;  and  boasts  of  containing 
cue  of  die  two  principal  Protestant  seminaries  in 
Fraace^ — die  other  being  at  Montauban. 

t%MS  eity  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Bnisdbe  and  Ille,  and  is  only  half  a  mile  distant 
from  die  left  hank  of  the  Rhine.  Some  of  its  streets 
ar?  wide  and  straight,  but  most  of  them  are  narrow; 
the  honaes  ane  bmlt  chiefly  of  the  red  stone  found 
in  die  ifttarries  along  the  Rhine,  and  though  lofty, 
are  }>eavy  and  inelegant.  Its  appearance  is,  indeed^ 
altogedier  German,  as  are  the  language  and  custoiiM 
of  tM  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Strasbvi|||b 
is  a  b&dSop'a  see,  and  contains,  besides  the  cathadral^ 
six  CadMdic  porches,  seven  Lutheran,  and  one 
Refenoed  ^areh.  The  Cathedral  is  its  prLaapal 
public  bwBdiag,  and  is  justly  classed  among  the  inoat 
dJsdngaJMiiad   q^Msnens    of    Gothic    architactwa 


The  of%iii  4^  dba  ftnrt  Cathedral  of  Strasbur|^  Im, 
like  that  of  moat  buUdiaga  of  a  similar  character, 
matter  vaAar  ot  tradition  than  of  history.  It  ia 
probabk  diit  tbe  bishopric  was  founded  about  die 
middfe  of  1h»  fettfdi  century  of  the  Christian  cf«« 
and  diat  dbcaw  cxiated  aoon  after  that  period  an 
Episcopal  ehvrch,  which  was  entirely  swept  away  by 
the  bavbaMMM  hordea  who  broke  out  from  the  wim 
of  Garniany,  wheit  the  power  of  Rome  declined,  and 
who,  for  a  tiin««  obacured  the  light  of  religioB,  in 
thoaa  oountriea  whidi  they  invaded. 

But  aboot  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  die 
zeal  qI  Clovia,  king  of  die  Franks,  himself  a  convert 
from  paganism,  re-established  the  wcnrship  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  caused  the  Cathedral  of  Strasborgh  to  be 
rebuilt.  Hie  structure  thus  raiaed  was  extremdy 
simple  in  its  nature,  being  composed^  acoOTding  to 
the  practice  of  the  dme,  «fttirdy  of  wood,  and 
boasting  of  few  deeorations  eidier  in  ite  internal  or 
external  arrang^vienta.  Bat  it  Jaated  only  until  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  though  pro- 
bacy it  underwent  many  alterations  and  repairs  in 
the  mean  while. 

In  1002  it  was  pftta^ed^  together  with  the  town, 
and  burnt,  by  Herman  Doke  of  Suabia  and  Alsace, 
in  nevenge  for  the  bishop's  having  rided  with  Heiajry 
of  Bavaria,  the  competitor  of  that  prince  fi^r  the 
imperial  throne,  T^en,  however,  Henrv  becaniA 
Emperor  of  Germany,  he  was  not  unminiUul  of  the 
aufferiags  of  the  people  of  Strasburgh  in  his  cause, 
and  he  ccMupelled  Herman  to  make  restttudon  for 
the  mischief  which  he  had  9ccasi<Kied,  by  8urren4err 
ing  to  their  biMiop  the  revenues  of  a  rich  ailibey. 
Wernber,  who  the»  held  the  see,  proceeded  widi 
great  ;peal  t^  make  arrangements  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  Cathedral;  and,  after  many  interruptions,  was 
enabled,  in  1015,  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 


to  lay  the  foundation  oi  the  e4ifice  vhich.no^  ^ilats. 
No  less,  boweir<!r,  ibm  494  |»aff0  d*paa4  b^bna  the 
building  reach^  the  ateta  im  wluod  wa  40W  be^c^d 
it ;  and  of  these  1 62  were  spent  in  the  construction 
of  the  tower  alone. 

"  This  frr-fam^  Cathedral,"  says  B|r,  AuaMi  in 
hia  roar  in  Germany,  *'  is  in  some  respects  the  jlkest 
Gothic  building  in  Europe.  There  are  many  which 
are  more  anyli  in  dimenaiMC  In  tb^  soiemn  im- 
poamg  grandeur  t9  Thidi  the  lofty  diNrations  and 
dim  c(4onnade8  of  this  architecture  are  so  well 
adaptad»  dM  CMfaedral  of  IfSan  ndcnowle^es  no 
rival;  and  not  only  in  s<Mne  German  tomia,  as  in 
Ifiimberg,  but  likewise  among  the  Gothic  remains  of 
our  own  country  and  of  Normandy,  it  would  not  be 
diiicult  to  find  samples  of  workmanship  eqoaUy 
Ib^t  and  el^ant  in  the  detail  with  the  boasted  fane 
Of  Strasburgh.  The  main  body  of  the  building  b 
put  together  with  an  admirable  symmetry  of  pro- 
portion, and  to  this  it  is  indebted  for  its  principal 
naauty  as  a  whole.  Connoisseurs,  indeed,  have 
measured  and  criticised;  they  have  found  this  too 
Jkwif ,  and  that  too  short :  but  architectural  beauty  is 
raMa  for  the  eye;  and  even  in  classical  architecture, 
wbeaa  all  has  been  reduced  to  measurement,  the 
rvtes  gf  Yitruvius  or  Palladio  are  good  only  as  ex- 
pg>aaatm»  in  the  language  of  art,  judgments  which 
taste  forma  independent  of  rules.  Yet  there  is  no 
aa|iaribiitf  m  confusion  of  ornament  abont  die  edi- 
fice; tbcaa  fs  no  crowding  of  figure  i^Km  figure, 
mcf^  for  tbe  sake  of  having  8CQi|2«ra,  With  more 
it  womd  femre  approached  d»e  tnwdry  and  puerile 
atyfe  of  Ibe  present  day  j  iridi  tea  it  would  have 
beoa  aa  dead  «n4  heavy  m  die  loadiedral  of  Ulm, 
vfaidb»  dMWi^  ciyuaite  in  partiewlar  details  of  the 
aeulptauta,  y»t,  vidKNit  being  mora  impoaing,  wants 
all  die  fmc«  nnd  dfifance  of  the  fiibri<;  of  Sl^ 

Tba  aida  of  the  Cadiadra]  repreaented  in  our 
engraraig,  la  due  amdliami  but  dus  view  is  well 
oaicHlatfil  to  eoorey  an  Modlaot  idea  of  the  chief 
beaudea  pf  tha  building,  medaOy  of  the  tower, 
which  m  tlia  moat  rewatknWa  part  of  it.  The 
weatem  front  baa,  m  wail,  diraa  portala,  decorated 
with  atatoM  and  aenlptoraain  haan^tief,  and  presenU 
an  appeanMMe  of  great  bfwity  «o4  aM(a^  Imme- 
diately above  the  portala  ara  duraa  ei|u«striao  atatues, 
each  formid  of  one  block,  wd  r^resentiog  the  kings 
Clovia  and  Dagober^  and  Hodolpb  of  H^>sburgh, 
Emperor  of  Germanf .  Viem  ia  n  Bi<j»e  for  a  fourth 
figure;  but  it  has  alwaya  remaUMwl  vacant,  alduiugh 
the  propoaal  haa  baen  aitartniMdd  ^f  placing  in  it  a 
atatue  of  Louia  tba  Fowta«»di,  who  was  a  gr<^t 
benefiBu^tor  to  the  Cadiadral. 

But  the  great  attracdon  of  HiUm  adifice  consists  m 
the  tower  which  aunnoHnta  the  waatem  front,  and 
which  ia  remarkaUa  for  ita  finormoiia  height,  its 
elegance  of  form,  and  dia  'Micn^  oi  its  workman- 
ship. Ita  altitade  is  aeeond  only  to  diat  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Eg|i;)t, — dia  pinnacb  of  the  apire  bein? 
move  dian  j^OO  feet  abova  dba  pavwypot..  There  is 
nothing  vncywimon  in  ita  jgwml  fi^rm;  but  the 
harmony  «f  propoadona,  an4  ttiie  deganoe  of  work- 
manabip,  np«aar  to  mat^  advaata^jpa  in  it  than  m 
die  rest  of  ma  bui}<wg;.  l!ha  maaa»v«  haae  termi< 
n9im  jiut  at  die  point  w/ham,  i^  dba  eya,  it  would 
beooma  tm  haaiy  if  amviad  tan  feidi^ alevatiou ; 
m»i  it  i9  anAeradad  by  <ha  taAjr  akmiar  pyramid,  ho 
ddieatt^y  rSAad  dmt  i^  iMid^  mama  ta  ha  aiapportrd. 
Tba  proAwMm  af  4§e(mnm,  mid  dm  mdwrrne 

iig!htnam  di^lffei  hi  dlia  fiert  nf  dm  atractura,  gke 
it,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  an  exquisite  lace- 
work  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  engraVing  in  the  preceding 
page,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  more  correct 
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notion  of  its  beauty  than  could  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion. 

The  clock  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbargh*  is  one 
of  the  most  curioas  specimens  of  early  proficiency 
in  horological  mechanism  that  exist,  and  is  equalled 
in  celebrity  (though  not  in  size)  only  by  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Cathedral  of  Lyons.  It  was  con- 
structed in  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  a  learned  mathe- 
maticiauy  Cunradus  Dasypodius  by  name,  who  filled 
the  post  of  a  profesior  m  the  unirersity  of  Strasburgh, 
and  who  has  left  behind  him  a  fery  erudite  descrip- 
tion of  this  master-piece  of  his  ingenuity.  Besides 
serving  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  meflMmrer  of  time, 
it  exhibits  the  motions  of  some  of  the  pTanets,  with 
various  other  aajtroaomical  phenomena;  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  fanciful  apparatus  oiF  allegorical  figures, 
for  marking  the  dirision  of  time  into  hours  and 
quarters.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  all  these 
merits  belong  to  this  clock  only  when  it  is  in  very 
good  repair, — an  occurrence  which,  according  to  all 
accounts,  has  not  happened  very  frequently  since  its 
original  construction. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  above  the  small  dome 
which  crowns  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross, 
a  species  of  apparatus  somewhat  resembling  the 
machine  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  operation  on 
the  top  of  the  Admiralty-ofiice  in  London.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  the  same  kind,  being,  in  point  a(  fact, 
a  telegraph  used  for  the  purposes  of  communication 
by  signal. 

This  Cathedral  did  not  escape  the  violence  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  profaned  the  chief 
part  of  the  sacred  edifices  in  France.  The  great  gate 
of  the  central  portal  was  coined  into  money ;  and 
many  of  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  the  building 
were  carried  off  or  mutilated,  or  entirely  destroyed. 
In\  the  height  of  their  phrensy  the  levellers  of  the 
day  proposed  to  demolish  the  exquisite  tower  of  the 
Cathedral,  on  the  ground  that  its  superior  loftiness 
was  offensive  to  the  spirit  of  "  equality'*  which  then 
characterized  the  ruUng  party  in  France, -and  led 
them  away  into  such  absurdities  >  fortunately,  the 
proposal  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

*  See  Saturday  Magasine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  156. 


Trs  numbers  of  the  Ants  here  were  so  immense  as  to  cover 
tbe  rcKsds  for  the  space  of  several  miles ;  and  so  crowded 
in  many  places,  that  the  prints  of  the  horses*  feet  were  dis- 
tinctly marked  amongst  them  till  filled  by  the  surrounding 
multitades.  Tbey  made  bridffes  across  large  and  rapid 
rivers  with  the  deod  bodies  of  meir  comrades.  Every  kind 
of  cold  victuals,  all  species  of  vermin*  particulariy  rats, 
and  even  the  sores  of  the  negroes,  were  exposed  to  their 
attacks.  A  premium  of  20,000/.,  from  the  public  treasury, 
was  offered  to  the  discoverer  of  any  effectual  method  of 
destroying  them,  and  the  principal  means  employed  were 
poison  and  fire.  By  mixing  arseaic  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate with  animal  substances,  myriads  were  destroyed; 
and  the  slightest  tasting  of  the  poison  rendered  them  so 
outrageous  as  to  devour  ene  another.  Lines  of  red-hot 
charcoal  were  laid  in  their  wav,  to  which  they  crowded  in 
such  numbers  as  to  exttn^ish  it  with  their  bodies ;  and 
h<4es  full  of  fire  were  dug  m  the  eane-grounds,  which  were 
soon  extinguished  by  heaps  of  dead.  But  while  the  nests 
remained  undisturbed,  new  pr<^enie8  appeared  as  numer- 
ous as  ever;  and  the  only  efrectual  check  which  they 
received  was  from  the  destructive  hurricane  which,  by 
tearing  up  altogether,  or  so  loosening  the  roots  of  the  plants 
where  they  nestled  as  to  admit  the  rain,  almost  extirpated 
the  whole  race. — ^Mabtin  s  lVe$i  India  Colonies, 

Truth  ,should  never  strike  her  topsails  in  compliment  to 
ignorance  or  sophistry;  and  if  the  battle  be  fought  yard- 
arm  to  yard-arm,  however  her  cause  occasionally  may 
suffer  from  the  weakness  of  its  champitnsi  it  is  sure  to 
prove  ultimalely  viotorious.— T.  Ht 


TIME 

Time  is  precious,  but  its  value  is  unknown,  to  us. 
We  shall  obtain  this  knowledge  when  we  can  no 
longer  profit  by  it.  Our  frien<§  require  it  of  us  as 
if  it  were  nothing,  and  we  give  it  them  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  often  a  burden  to  us,  and  we  know 
not  what  to  do  with  it;  but  the  day  will  come  when 
ft  quarter  of  an  hour  will  appear  of  more  value  to 
us  than  all  the  riches  of  the  universe. 

God,  who  is  liberal  m  all  his  other  gifts,  shows 
us,  by  tbe  wise  economy  of  his  providence,  how  cir- 
cumspect we  ought  to  be  in  the  management  of  our 
time,  for  ,bc  never  gires  us  two  moments  together. 
He  only  gives  us  the  second  as  he  takes  away  the 
fint,  and  keeps  the  third  in  his  own  hands,  leaving 
us  in  absolute  uncertainty  whether  it  shall  ever 
become  ours  or  not !  Time  is  given  us  that  we  may 
take  care  for  eternity;  and  eternity  will  not  be  too 
long  to  regret  the  loss  of  our  time  if  we  have  mis-spent 

it. -FjBIfELOW 


An  Answer  to  "What  is  Time?' 

"  Kkow'bt  thon  me  not  ?"  the  deep  voice  ciiedf 

**  Bo  long  enjoyed,  so  oft  misased  ^— 
Alternate  in  thy  fickle  pride. 

Desired,  neglected,  and  abused. 

"  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  fiaz, 

Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away, 
And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax. 

Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

'^  Redeem  my  hours, — the  space  is  brief^ 
While  in  my  glass  tlie  sand-grains  shivery 

And  mcasm'cless  thy  joy  or  grief, 
When  Time  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever.** 

,  Bin  W.  Scott. 

It  were  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  conceive  that  the  amuse- 
ments of  lifo  are  altogether  forbidden  by  its  beneiicent 
Author.  They  serve,  on  the  contrary,  important  purposes 
in  the  economy  of  human  life,  and  arc  destined  to  produce 
important  eflTects  both  upon  our  happiness  and  character. 
They  are  "  the  wells  of  the  desert ;"  the  kind  resting-places 
in  which  toil  may  relax,  in  which  the  weary  spirit  may 
recover  its  tone,  and  where  the  desponding  mind  may  re- 
assume  its  strength  and  Its  hopes.  They  are,  in  another 
view,  of  some  importance  to  the  dignity  of  individual  cha- 
racter. In  every  thins  we  call  amusement,  there  is  gene- 
rally some  display  of  taste  and  of  imagination;  some 
elevation  of  the  mind  from  mere  animal  indulgenoet  or  the 
baseness  of  sensual  desire.  Even  in  the  scenes  of  relaxa- 
tion, therefore,  they  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  human  character  and  to  fill  up  the  vacant  and  ungarded 
hours  of  life,  with  occupations,  innocent  at  least,  if  not  vir- 
tuous. But  their  principal  effect,  perhaps,  is  upon  the 
social  character  of  man.  Whenever  amusement  is  sought, 
it  is  in  the  society  of  our  brethren,  and  whenever  it  is 
found,  it  is  in  our  sympathy  with  the  happiness  of  those 
around  us.  It  bespeaks  the  disposition  of  benevolence,  and 
it  creates  it  When  men  assemble,  accordingly,  for  the 
purpose  of  general  happiness  or  joy,  they  exhibit  to  the 
thoughtful  eve,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  appearances  of 
their  original  character.  They  leave  behind  them,  for  a 
time,  the  faults  of  their  station,  and  the  asperities  of  their 
temper ;  they  forget  the  secret  views  and  the  selfish  pur- 
poses of  their  ordinary  life,  and  mingle  with  the  crowd 
around  them  with  no  other  view  than  to  receive  and  com- 
municate happiness.  It  is  a  spectacle  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  observe  without  emotion ;  and  while  the  virtuous 
man  rejoices  at  that  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the 
benevolent  constitution  of  his  nature,  the  pious  man  is  apt 
to  bless  the  benevolence  of  that  God,  who  thus  makes  the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  glad,  and  whose  wis* 
dom  renders  even  the  hours  of  amusement  subiervienl 
to  the  cause  of  virtue. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  innocent  amusements 
of  life  which  is  dangerous,  but  the  abuse  of  them ;  it  is  not 
when  they  are  occasionally,  but  when  they  are  constantly 
pursued ;  when  tbe  love  of  amusement  degenerates  into  ft 
passion,  and  when,  from  being  an  occasional  indulgeOiOS  tt 
becomes  a  habitual  detiror-^Ausoir. 
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ON  "IHE  LUMINOUS  APPEARANCE  OP 
THE  SEA. 
Fkou  the  earliest  ages,  the  luminous  appearance  of 
the  sea,  ia  the  night-time,  attracted  the  attention  of 
lUivigators ;  and  the  phenomenon  was  attributed  to 
nuioua  catues,  snch  as  patrid  substances  floating  on 
the  water,  electricity,  friction,  and,  lastly,  the  presence 
of  luminous  insects.  Its  appearance  is  thus  described 
by  an  old  author,  who  merely  gives  the  result  of  his 
observation  without  a  knowledge  of  the  cause. 

"  When  the  ship  ran  apace,  we  often  observed  a 
great  light  in  its  wake,  llus  Ught  was  not  always 
equal,  sometimes  it  was  very  vivid,  and  at  other 
timts  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  As  to  its  brightness  I 
could  easily  read  by  it  the  title  of  a  book,  although 
I  was  nine  or  ten  feet  above  it  from  the  surface  of 
the  water.  As  to  the  extent  of  this  light,  sometimea 
all  the  wake  appeared  luminous  to  thirty  or  forty  feet 
distance  from  the  ship,  but  the  light  was  very  fiunt 
at  any  considerable  distance.  Some  days  one  might 
easily  distingnish  such  particles  as  were  luminous 
from  those  (hat  were  not,  at  other  tiroes  there  wns 
no  difference.  Ilic  wake  seemed  then  like  a  river  of 
Diilk,  and  was  very  pleasant  to  look  on.  It  is  not 
always  that  this  light  appears,  though  the  sea  be  in 
great  motion,  nor  does  it  always  happen  when  the 
ship  sails  fastest," 

The  general  cause  of  this  appearance,  is  the  presence 
of  an  immense  number  of  minute  creatures  of  the 
Class  Radiata,  Zoophytes*  (animal plants) ;  although, 
at  times,  it  may  be  attributed  to  patrid  snbstances. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  several  species  of  fishes, 
.particularly  those  belonging  to  the  mackerel  tribes, 
give  out,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  white  yet 
UviQg,  a  kind  of  phosphorescent  light;  but  more 
accurate  researches  have  proved,  that  the  power  of 
shining  in  the  dark  has  been  limited,  in  living  ani- 
mals, to  the  classes  Molluscs,  Insects,  Worms,  and 
Radiated  animals.  The  raollusca  and  worms  contain 
each  but  a  single  luminous  species,  the  Pholas  dqctyli 
(the  Date  pholas)  in  the  one,  and  the  Nereis  noi 
tiluca,  (^NigAlt^ing  nereis)  iu  the-  other.  Amor 
llc<ii>u  sciniiiuu   the  insects  the  species  are  more  iiu- 

NMiini  tUe.       merous,  and  contain  many  well-known 

•  objects,   as    the   glow-worm    and   the 

lantern-fly  ;  but  the  greatest  number 

©of  these  illuminated  creatures  arc 
confined  to  the  eca,  and  belong,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  the  class 
Ti-Bm.m.gniii.,1.  Radiata.  The  most  numerous  and 
the  most  widely-distributed  species  is  the  Medusa 
Scintillans. 

The  origin  of  the  property  possessed  by  these  curi- 
ous creatures  is  hitherto  unexplained.  Sir  Everard 
Home  says,  "  It  seems  proved,  that  so  far  from  the 
luminous  substance  being  of  a  phosphorescent  nature, 
that  it  sometimes  shows  the  strongest  and  most 
constant  light  when  excluded  from  oxygen  gasf; 
that  it  in  no  circumstances  undei^oes  any  process 
like  combustion,  but  is  actually  incapable  of  being 
inflamed  j  that  the  increase  of  heat,  during  the 
shining  of  glow-worms,  is  an  accompaniment  and 
not  an  effect  of  the  phenomenon,  and  depends  upon 
the  excited  state  of  the  insect,  and  lastly,  that  heat 
and  electricity  increase  the  exhibition  of  Ught,  merely 
by  operating  like  other  stimuli,  upon  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  animal." 

On  the  passage  from  Madeira  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  sea  was  observed,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  be 
nnnsually  luminous,  flashing  in  many  parts  like 
lightning  i  he  directed  some  of  the  water  to  be  hauled 

'  "  Sm  SttHriay  Mafatlni,  A'ol.  II.,  p.  336. 

t  PiiMphonuSurniutciuciT  wheaeipMeilioihbpi 


Qp,  in  which  he  discovered  two  kinds  of  animals  that 
occasioned  the  phenomenon;  the  one  a  crustaceous 
creature,  which  he  called  the  cancer  /utgen,,  and  the 
other  a  large  species  of  Uedusa,  to  which  be  gave 
the  aBmG  of  PvUtetni. 


H- 


C^nia  Fiuiai  lufiiKsiL    Tb*  Ikaa  alum  ilHia*  (lit  mlnnil  Im-ili. 

The  Medusa  Pellucens  is  one  of  the  most  splendlJ 
of  the  luminous  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  the  flashes 


UlBDU  PlLLOBDII.    Ou  q«rta  tk  atw  if  Htu& 

of  light  being  so  vivid  as  to  affect  the  eye  of  tiie 
spectator. 

The  Pyroioma  Atlantiea  was  discovered  by  Peron, 
during  his  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  Hauritius, 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  immense  gionp  of 
these  creatures,  appears  to  have  produced  a  very 
striking  effect ;  he  thus  describes  the  incident. 

"  We  had  for  some  time  been  detained  by  calms  in 
the  middle  of  the  equatorial  ref[;ions,  and  were  only 
able  to  increase  our  latitude,  by  the  aid  of  the  sud- 
den stormy  gusts  of  wind,  peculiar  to  these  climate^. 
In  the  evening  we  had  experienced  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  these  gusts;  the  heavens  were  in  eviry 
quarter  covered  with  heavy  clouds,  and  a  profound 
darkness  hung  over  all;  the  wind  blew  with  violence, 
and  our  vessel  made  great  way.    On  a  sodden  ttwie 
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appeared  at  a  little  distance  from 
us,  what  socvned  to  be  an  enor« 
mous  sheet  of  phosphorus, 
stretched  out  upon  die  waves;  it 
occupied  a  great  space  in  front 
of  us.  This  spectacle,  under 
the  circumstances  I  have  just 
described,  had  something  ro- 
mantic, imposing,  and  majestic 
in  it,  which  attracted  all  our 
notice. 

"  Every  one,  on  board  both 
vessels,  hurried  to  the  prow,  to 
enjoy  so  singular  an  appearance. 
We  soon  came  up  with  the 
phenomenon,  and  perceived  at 
once  that  this  brilliant  light  was 
caused,  simply,  by  the  presence 
of  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
large  zoophytes,  which,  lifted 
up  by  the  waves,  and  carried 
forward  along  with  them,  were 
lloatiog  at  different  depths,  and 
appeared  to  partake  of  various 
forms.  The  individuals  which 
were  situated  deep  in  the  water, 
and  were  imperfectly  seen,  ap- 
peared like  large  masses  bound  together,  or  rather, 
like  enormous  red  balls;  while  those  which  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  perfectly  resembled 
cylinders  of  red-hot  iron. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  naturalists  of  both 
vessels  were  equally  strenuous  in  their  endeavours 
to  obtain  these  singular  creatures.  One  of  our  party 
soon  succeeded  in  withdrawing  from  the  water  more 
than  thirty  or  forty,  which  we  immediately  proceeded 
to  examine.  The  length  of  these  animals  differed 
from  three  to  seven  inches,  their  form  was  lengthened 
and  nearly  cylindrical.  As  to  their  colour,  when  in 
a  state  of  rest,  or  immediately  after  death,  they  were 
of  a  transparent  yellow,  mixed  with  a  dirty  green ; 
but  when,  during  life,  they  spontaneously  contracted 
themselves,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  this  act  by 
gentle  irritation,  they  became  instantly  of  the  colour 
of  molten  iron  of  extreme  brilliancy,  but  in  the  same 
manner  as  this  metal,  as  it  becomes  cooler,  they 
assumed  a  host  of  agreeable,  delicate,  and  varying 
tints,  such  as  red,  pink,  orange,  green,  and  azure  blue. 
This  last  colour,  above  all,  was  as  bright  as  it  was 
pure. 

"  I  may  here  observe,**  says  Peron,  "  that  during 
the  whole  of  our  long  and  numerous  voyages  in  the 
midst  of  different  seas,  we  never  afterwards  observed 
any  animals  resembling  these,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  confined  between  the  1 9th  and  20th 
degrees  of  longitude,  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of 
Paris,  and  the  3rd  and  4th  degrees  of  north  latitude.** 


THE    LAST    DAYS    AND   THOUGHTS    OF 

DR.  JOHNSON, 

YROM  THX  LSTTBRS  OF  MRS.  HANNAH  MORK. 

Dec.  1784. 
Poor  dear  Johnson!  he  is  past  all  hope.  The 
dropsy  has  brought  him  to  the  point  of  death  :  his 
legs  are  scarified,  but  nothing  will  do.  I  have, 
however,  the  comfort  to  hear  that  his  dread  of  dying 
is  in  a  great  measure  subdued,  and  now  he  says  "  the 
bitterness  of  death  is  past.**  [We  have  been  told 
in  previous  letters  of  the  same  writer,  that  this 
great  man*s  dread  of  death  had  been  exceedingly 
great.]  He  sent,  the  other  day,  for  Sir  Joshua 
Reyn^ds;  and|  after  mueh  serious  conversation,  Jd^ 


him,  he  had  three  favours  to  beg  of  him ;  aod  he 
hoped  he  would  not  refuse  a  dying  friend,  ))c  they 
what  they  would.  Sir  Joshua  promised.  The 
first  was,  that  he  would  never  paint  on  a  Sunday ; 
the  second,  that  he  would  forgive  him  thirty  pounds 
that  he  had  lent  him,  as  he  wanted  to  leave  them  to 
a  distressed  family ;  the  third  was,  that  he  would 
read  the  Bible  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  and 
that  he  would  never  omit  it  on  a  Sunday.  There 
was  no  difficulty  on  the  first  point ;  but  at  length. 
Sir  Joshua  promised  to  gratify  him  in  all.  How 
delighted  should  I  be  to  hear  the  dying  discourses  of 
this  great  and  good  man,  now  that  faith  has  subdued 
his  fears.     I  wish  I  could  see  him. 

In  a  letter  written  at  a  Subsequent  period,  we  find 
the  following  very  interesting  particulars,  not  generally 
known.  The  writer  is  recording  a  conversation 
which  she  had  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storry,  resi>ecting 
Dr.  Johnson. 

Wc  were  riding  together  near  Colchester,  when  I 
asked  Mr.  S.  whether  he  had  ever  heard  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with 
himself,  on  the  approach  of  death,  and  that  in  reply 
to  friends,  who,  in  order  to  comfort  him,  spoke  of 
his  writings  in  defence  of  virtue  and  religion,  he  had 
said  "  admitting  all  you  urge  to  be  true,  how  can  I 
tell  when  I  have  done  enough.*'  Mr.  S.  assured  me 
that  what  I  have  just  mentioned  was  perfectly 
correct,  and  then  added  the  following  interesting 
particulars. 

Dr.  Johnson,  said  he,  did  feel  as  you  describe, 
and  was  not  comforted  by  the  ordinary  topics  of 
conversation  which  were  addressed  to  him.  In 
consequence,  he  desired  to  see  a  clergyman,  and 
particularly  described  the  views  and  character  of  the 
person  whom  he  wished  to  consult.  After  soma 
consideration,  a  Mr.  Winstanley  was  named,  and  the 
Doctor  requested  Sir  John  Hawkins  to  write  a  note  in 
his  name,  requesting  Mr.  W.*s  attendance  as  a 
minister. 

Mr.  W.,  who  was  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health, 
was  quite  overpowered  on  receiving  the  note,  and  felt 
appalled  by  the  very  thought  of  encountering  the 
talents  and  learning  of  Dr.  Johnson.  In  his 
embarrassment,  he  went  to  his  friend  Colonel  Pownall, 
and  told  him  what  had  happened,  asking,  at  the 
same  time,  for  his  advice  how  to  act.  The  Colonel 
who  was  a  pious  inan,  urged  him  immediately  to 
follow  what  appeared  to  be  a  remarkable  leading  of 
Providence,  and  for  the  time,  argued  his  friend  out 
of  his  nervous  apprehension ;  but  after  he  had  left 
Mr.  Pownall,  Mr.  W.*s  fears  returned  in  so  great  a 
degree,  as  to  prevaU  upon  him  to  abandon  the 
thought  of  a  personal  interview  with  the  Doctor.  He 
determined,  in  consequence,  to  write  him  a  letter  ^ 
that  letter  I  think  Mr.  Storry  said  he  had  seen,  at 
least  a  copy  of  it,  and  part  of  it  he  repeated  to  me, 
as  follows : 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  honour  of  your 
note,  and  am  very  sorry  that  the  state  of  my  health 
prevents  my  compliance  with  your  request ;  but  my 
nerves  are  so  shattered,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be 
quite  confounded  by  your  presence,  and  instead  of 
promoting,  should  only  injure  the  cause  in  which 
you  desire  my  aid.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  write 
what  I  should  wish  to  say,  were  I  present.  I  can 
easily  conceive  what  would  be  the  subjects  of  your 
inquiry.  I  can  conceive  that  the  views  of  yourself 
have  changed  with  your  condition,  and  that  on  the 
near  approach  of  death,  what  you  once  considered 
mere  peccadillos,  have  risen  into  mountains  of  guilt, 
while  your  best  actions  have  dwindled  into  nothing. 
On  whichever  side  you  look,  you  see  only  positive 
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tran^reasions^  or  defective  obedience ;  and  hence  in 
self-despair,  are  eagerly  inqniring,  **  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?"  I  say  to  yoa  in  the  language  of  the 
Baptist,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God/'  &c.  &c  When 
Sir  John  Hawkins  came  to  this  part  of  Mr.  W/s 
letter,  the  Doctor  mterrcipted  him  anxiously,  asking, 
''Does  he  say  90?  Read  it  again  Sir  John."  Sir 
John  complied,  npon  which  the  Doctor  said,  "  I  must 
see  the  man,  write  again  to  him  !"  A  second  note 
was  accordingly  sent ;  but  even  this  repeated  solici- 
tation could  not  prevail  over  Mr.  W.*s  fears.  He  was 
led,  however,  by  it,  to  write  again  to  the  Doctor, 
renewing  and  enlarging  upon  the  subject  of  his  first 
letter  3  and  these  communications,  together  with  the 
conversation  of  the  late  Mr.  Latrobe,  who  was  a 
particular  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  appear  to  have  been 
blessed  by  God,  in  bringing  this  great  man  to  the 
renunciation  of  self,  and  a  simple  reliance  on  Jesus 
as  his  Saviour,  thus  also  communicating  to  him  that 
peace  which  he  had  found  the  world  could  not  give, 
and  which,  when  the  world  was  fading  from  his  view, 
was  to  fill  the  void,  and  dissipate  the  gloom,  even  of 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  remarking  what  honour 
God  has  hereby  put  upon  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  a 
crucified  Saviour.  The  man  whose  intellectual 
powers  had  awed  all  around  him,  was  in  his  turn 
made  to  tremble,  when  the  period  arrived  when  all 
knowledge  is  useless,  and  vanishes  away,  except  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  has  sent.  Effectually  to  attain  this  know- 
ledge, this  giant  in  literature  must  become  a  little 
child.  The  man  looked  up  to  as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom, 
must  become  a  fool,  that  he  might  be  wise.  What  a 
comment  is  this  upon  that  word,  "  The  loftiness  of 
man  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughtiness  of 
men  shall  be  laid  low,  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be 
exalted  in  that  day." 

Another  anecdo^  from  the  same  source,  relating  to 
the  last  hours  and  thoughts  of  this  great  man,  is 
highly  interesting. 

FROM  MRS.  HANNAH  M0R£. 

Mr.  Pepys  wrote  me  a  very  kind  letter  on  the 
death  of  Johnson,  thinking  I  ahould  be  impatient  to 
hear  something  relating  to  his  last  hours.  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  his  physician,  was  with  him ;  he  said  to 
him  a  little  before  he  died, ''  Doctor,  yon  ane  a  worthy 
man,  and  my  friend,  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  no 
Christian  !  What  can  I  do  better  for  yon,  than  ofiPer 
up  in  your  presence,  a  prayer  to  the  gr«at  God,  that 
you  may  become  a  Christian  in  every  muse  of  the 
word  !"  Instantly  he  fell  on  hia  knees,  and  put  up 
a  fervent  prayer  5  when  he  got  up,  he  caught  hc^d  of 
his  hand  with  great  earnestness,  and  cried,  "  Doctor, 
you  do  not  say  Amen."  The  Doctor  looked  foolishly, 
but  after  a  pause,  cried  "  Amen ! "  Johnson  said, "  My 
dear  doctor,  believe  a  dying  man,  there  is  no  salvation 
but  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God :  go  home, 
write  down  my  prayer,  and  every  word  I  have  said, 
and  bring  it  tae  to-morrow."     Brocklesby  did  so. 

A  fHend  desired  Dr.  Johnson  would  make  his  will, 
said  as  Hume  in  his  last  moments  hadmade  an  impious 
declaration  of  his  opinions,  he  thought  it  would  tend 
to  counteract  the  poison,  if  Johnson  would  make  a 
Public  confession  of  his  faith  hi  his  wilL  He  said 
he  would  *,  seized  the  pen  with  great  earnestness,  and 
asked  what  was  the  usual  form  of  beginning  a  will. 
His  friend  told  him.  After  the  usual  forms  he  wrote, 
"  I  offer  my  soul  to  the  great  and  merciful  God,  I  offer 
it  full  of  pollution,  but  in  full  assurance  that  it  will 
be  cleansed  in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer."  And  for 
■9iiie  time  he  wrote  o»  witli  .the  same  vigow  and , 


spirit  as  if  he  had  been  in  perfect  health.  When  he 
expressed  some  of  his  former  dreid  of  dying.  Sir 
John  said,  *^  If  you.  Doctor,  have  these  fears,  what 
is  to  become  of  me  and  others  ?"  "  Oh !  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  written  piously,  it  is  true ;  kut  I  have  Uved 
too  much  like  other  men."  It  was  a  consohttion  to 
him,  however,  in  his  lost  hours,  that  he  hud  never 
written  in  derogation  of  religion  or  YtttmeL  He 
talked  of  his  death  and  funeral,  at  times^  with  great 
composure.  On  the  Monday  morning,  he  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  and  continued  in  that  state  finr  twelve 
hours,  and  then  died  without  a  groan. 

No  action  of  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving 
it.  His  death  makes  a  kind  of  era  in  literatinre; 
piety  and  goodness  wiU  not  easily  find  a  more  able 
defender  j  it  is  ddightfiil  to  see  him  set,  as  it  woe, 
his  dying  seal  to  the  pniemkua  of  his  life,  and  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

I  now  recollect, .  with  mdancholy  pleasure,  two 
little  anedotes  of  this  departed  geniua,  indicating  a 
zeal  for  religion,  which  one  cannot  but  admire, 
however  characteristically  rough.  When  the  Ahh6 
Rajmal  was  introduced  to  him,  upon  the  Abba's 
advancing  to  take  his  hand.  Dr.  J.  drew  back,  and 
put  his  hands  behind  him,  and  afterwards  replied  to 
the  expostulation  of  a  friend,  "  Sir,  I  will  not  shake 
hands  with  an  infidel."  At  another  time,  I  remcfmber 
asking  him,  if  he  did  not  think  the  Dean  of  Deny  m 
very  agreeable  man,  to  which  he  made  no  anoweri 
and  on  my  repeating  my  question,  "  Child,"  said  he;, 
"  I  will  not  speak  any  thing  in  favomr  of  a  SaMisitb- 
breaker,  to  please  you,  nor  any  one  etee."« 


WHBtr  passing  near  the  Riet  river^sate,  and  whila  our 
oxen  were  grating.  Van  Wyk«  the  eokmst,  related  to  us 
the  fbll(ywing  interesting  ctrcumstance.  "It is  now/'  he 
said,  "  mor.e  than  two  years  since*  in  the  very  place  where 
we  stand,  1  ventured  to  take  one  of  the  most  darine  shots 
that  ever  was  hazarded.  My  wife  was  sitting  wimin  the 
house,  near  the  door,  the  children  Were  playmg  about  her, 
and  I  was  without,  near  the  houses  busied  in  doing  some- 
thing to  a  wagon,  wht^n  suddenly,  though  it  was  mid-dayt 
an  enormous  lion  appeared,  came  up  and  laid  himself 

3uietly  down  in  the  shade,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the 
oor.  My  wife,  either  frozen  With  fear,  or  aware  of  the 
danger  attendins  any  attempt  to  fly,  remained  motionless 
in  her  place,  while  ^e  childiefn  took  refb^o  in  her  li^. 
The  ery  they  utteitfA  attracted  my  attention,  aod  I  hastened 
towards  the  door;  but  my  astonisfaaaeat  mav  well  bo 
coneei?ed,  when  I  found  the  entrance  to  it  barred  in  such  a 
way.  Although  the  animal  had  not  seen  me,  unarmed  as 
I  was,  escs^e  seemed  impossible ;  vet  I  glided  gently, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  meant  to  do,  t6  the  side  of  my 
house,  up  to  the  window  of  my  c^ai&her>  whore  I  knew  my 
loaded  gun  was  standing.  By  a  most  haqppy  eiiaaoo  I  had 
set  it  into  the  comer  dose  bv  the  window,  so  that  I  cwUd 
reaeh  it  with  my  hsmd;  ror,  as  you  may  peroeivo,  the 
opening  is  too  small  to  admit  of  my  having  got  in ;  and, 
still  more  fortunately*  the  door  of  me  room  was  open,  so 
that  I  could  see  the  whole  danger  at  the  scene.  The  lion 
was  beginning  to  move,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  spring.  There  was  no  longer  any  time  to  think: 
I  called  softly  to  the  mother  not  to  be  alanodf  and 
invoking  the  name  of  the  Lord,  fired  m^  piece  I  The  ball 
passed  direetly  over  the  hair  of  my  boy  s  head,  and  lodged 
in  the  forehead  of  the  lion,  immediately  over  his  eves, 
which  shot  forth,  as  it  were,  sparks  of  fire,  and  stretohed 
him  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  never  stirred  meve.'* 
Indeed,  we  all  shuddered  as  we  Ustoned  to  this  lelatiim. 
Never,  as  he  himself  observed*  was  a  more  daring  attempt 
hazarded.  Had  he  failed  in  his  aim»  mother  and  children 
were  all  inevitably  lost ;  if  tiie  boy  had  moved,  ho  had  been 
struck ;  the  least  turn  in  the  lion,  and  &e  shot  had  not 
been  mortal  to  him.  To  have  taken  an  aim  at  hixa  witfaoot, 
was  impossible ;  while  the  shadow  of  any  one  advaneing 
in  the  bright  snn,  would  have  betrayed  hia ;  to  eonsom 
mate  the  whole,  the  head  of  the  creature  was  insome  sort 
protected  by  Ae  door-post.'^-^LiQBTwaTBiif's  Irmf^k. 
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No.  X.      TpE   ENTar   INTO  TOULOVSB. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  defeats  which  Soult 
had  experienced  in  his  attempts  to  relieTe  tiie 
fortresses  of  St.  Sehastuua's  and  Pamplona,  he  was 
unwilling,  wi&ottt  a  fuither  struggk,  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  saving  them  from  captore.  Accordingly,  on 
the  31st  of  August,  he  made  a  desp&etite  attadk  on 
the  left  wing  of  tiie  allies,  covering  the  siege  of  St. 
Sebastian's;  his  efforts  being  directed  entirely  against 
a  corps  of  Spaniaipds,  v^o  were  posted  on  the  heights 
of  St.  Mardal.  The  French,  despising  their  anta- 
gonists, advanced  witiii  extreme  confidence  up  the  steep 
acclivity;  b«i^  the  brave  defenders,  waiting  till  their 
assailants  h^d  neariy  gained  the  summit,  chaiged  them 
with  (he  bayonet,  and  at  once  breaking  their  column, 
pursued  thm  with  slau^ter.  On  the  very  day  that 
this  attack  ^ms  made,  the  town  of  St.  Sebastian's 
was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  driven  into 
the  cairtle,  which  held  out  for  only  a  few  days  longer. 

The  left  wing  of  the  aUies  being  thus  disengaged, 
preparations  wese  made  for  the  invasicm  of  France. 
It  was  not  possible  to  act  on  the  offensive  upon  a 
great  scale,  witil  tii«  &Ii  of  Pamplona;  but,  on 
the  3l8t  ik  Octob^,  the  garrison  of  that  fortress, 
to  the  iMunber  of  4000,  having  exhausted  the  whole 
of  their  provisions,  svrrendensd  prisoners  of  war, 
and  thns  diseng^iged  the  right  of  the  allies  fh>m  the 
task  of  covering  the  blockade. 

The  winter  set  in  unusually  wet  and  inclement; 
the  low  grounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers 
which  separated  the  hostile  armies,  were  become 
one  continued  marsh;  and  the  troops  on  both 
sides  remained  quiet  in  their  cantonments.  This 
repose  lasted,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  till 
the  middle  of  February,  1814,  when,  the  weather 
becoming  more  favourable,  Lord  Wellington  resolved 
to  take  l^e  field,  and  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  to 
invest  Bayonne,  with  the  remainder  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  France.  By  the  26th,  a  bridge  of 
boats  was  laid  down  across  the  Adour  (on  the  banks 
of  which  Bayonne  stands),  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  below  that  town,  and  scarcely  a  mile  from  the 
sea.  The  operation  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  for 
the  river  is  270  yards  broad,  and  the  tide  and  ripple 
are  so  formidable  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  any  thing 
smaller  than  decked  vessels  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons' 
burden.  The  French  had  never  thought  of  guarding 
this  passage,  deeming  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
river,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  to  be  obstacles 
of  too  formidable  a  nature  to  be  overcome ;  and  the 
town  was  thus  blockaded  on  both  sides  of  the  Adour, 
without  any  serious  resistance. 

Y^ile  the  left  of  the  allied  army  was  thus  occupied, 
Lord  Wellington  was  leading  the  remainder  towards 
the  interior  of  the  French  territory,  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  the  positions  which  they  occupied,  as  he 
advanced.  Leaving  Bayonne  to  its  own  resources, 
Soult  immediately  concentrated  his  forces  behind  the 
Gave  de  Pau,  at  Orthes,  and  takhig  up  a  very  strong 
position,  appeared  determined  to  await  the  issue  of  a 
battle.  On  the  27th,  the  British  attacked  him,  and 
met  with  an  obstinate  resistance  from  his  troops, 
who  showed,  on  this  occasion,  a  spirit  more  determined 
than  ordinary ;  but  the  enemy  at  length  gave  way, 
and  fled  with  precipitation;  but  the  victory  was 
marked  by  an  incident,  ''for  the  possible  consequences 
of  which,"  says  the  author  of  Annals  of  the  Peninsular 
Campaigns,  "  no  success,  however  brilliant,  could  have 
made  compensation.  During  the  engagement.  Lord 
Wellington  was  struck  by  a  grape-shot,  which  drove 
the  pommel  of  his  sword  ag^i^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 


violence,  as  to  occasion  a  severe  contusion.  He  was, 
in  consequence,  unable  to  cross  the  intersected 
country  in  his  front,  in  time  to  direct  the  movement 
of  the  different  divisions  in  pursuit.  But  for  this 
misfortune,  the  results  of  Orthes  would  probably 
have  been  even  mcwe  decisive." 

After  this  defeat,  Soult  was  forced,  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington's manoBuvves,  to  retreat  to  St.  Sever,  upon 
the  Adour,  in  the  direction  of  Bourdeaux ;  but  the 
allies  being  compelled  to  halt  by  the  uaflavourableness 
of  the  weather,  the  Marshal  took  the  opportunity  of 
ascendii^  the  Adour,  with  the  view  of  drawing  near 
the  Pyrenees,  and  tran^erring  the  seat  of  war  to  that 
quarter.  The  road  to  Bourdeaux  was  thus  left  open 
to  the  allies ;  and  Lord  Wellington,  assured  that  a 
powerful  party  existed  in  that  city,  in  favour  of  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  France,  de(q;>atched  Marshal 
Beresford,  with  a  strong  force,  to  drive  out  the  French 
military,  and  afford  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  their  sentiments.  This  object  was  accom- 
plished without  any  resistance,  and  Marshal  Beresford 
entered  the  dty  on  the  i2th  of  Mardi.  Soult  was 
closely  pressed  by  his  <^ponent,  and  at  length,  on  the 
24th,  he  retired  into  Toulouse,  breaking  down  all  tlie 
bridges  as  he  passed. 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  allies  arrived  in  .front  of 
that  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne ;  and, 
having  succeeded,  on  the  4th  of  April,  in  throwing  a 
bridge  across  the  river,  prepared  at  once  to  act  on  the 
offensive.  In  the  wean  while  Soult  had  been  dili- 
gently providing  against  the  attack,  neglecting  no 
means  of  defence  of  which  he  could  avail  himself. 
Toulouse  possessed  many  local  advantages ;  its  walls, 
though  old,  being  of  great  thickness,  and  covered,  on 
three  fourths  of  their  extent,  by  the  great  canal  of 
Languedoc,  or  the  waters  of  the  Garonne.  But  the 
French  Marshal,  considering  their  defences  insuflicient, 
had  taken  up  a  formidable  position  on  a  range  of 
heights,  covering  the  approach  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  city,  which  he  had  strongly  fortified  by  intrench- 
ments  and  redoubts.  This  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  attack ;  and.  Lord  Wellington  having  made  his  dis- 
positions for  that  purpose,  they  were  carried  into  suc- 
cessful execution  on  the  1 0th  of  April.  The  French 
were  driven  successively  from  all  their  redoubts ;  and 
at  night  every  one  of  their  posts  was  withdrawn 
within  their  intrenched  line,  behind  the  canal.  Tou- 
louse was  now  enclosed  on  three  sides,  and  a  very  short 
time  would  have  sufficed  to  enable  the  allies  to  com- 
plete its  investment.  Soult  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render, but  he  replied  that  he  would  rather  bury 
himself  in  the  ruins  of  the  city ;  yet  he  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  his  situation  to  entertain 
any  hope  of  success.  *'  He  had,  however,*'  says 
Colonel  Jones,  ''at  his  disposal  35,000  troops,  and 
desperation  might  have  given  a  force  to  his  expiring 
efforts,  which  would  have  occasioned  a  severe  loss  to 
the  brave  men  who  held  him  encaged ;  and  as  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  though  not  officially  known,  was 
too  credibly  reported  to  be  doubted,  the  victor,  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  an  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood, 
permitted  the  French  army,  without  molestation,  to 
file  out  of  the  town,  in  the  night  of  the  1  Ith,  by  the 
road  of  Carcassone,  passing  within  cannon-shot  under 
the  heights  of  Pugada,  crowned  by  his  troops,  and 
bristling  with  his  artillery." 

The  allies  entered  Toulouse  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, not  as  conquerors,  but  as  friends  and  deliverers ; 
they  were  received  with  enthusiastic  acclamations, 
and  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  by  the  inhabitants,  in 
token  of  their  allegiance  to  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbon  kings.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  messengers  amved  from  Paris,  to  inform  Lord 
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Wellington  that  the  Allied  Savereigna  bad  declared 
they  wcHild  enter  into  no  fresh  nc^tiatioiu  with 
BuoQapBrte,  because  of  his  bad  faith  j  that  the  senate 
had  paaeed  resolutions,  declaring  that  be  bad  forfeited 
all  right  to  the  ctovd,  and  absolving  the  soldiers  and 
the  nation  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  i  finally, 
that  he  had  submitted  to  their  decree,  and  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  Elba,  with  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  that  island. 

"It  was  in  the  theatre,"  says  Mr,  Southey,  "that 
this  news  was  published,  for  tba  theatre  was  not 
closed  that  night :  the  dead  were  lying  all  around  the 
walls ;  the  hospitals,  and  many  of  the  houses  were 
filled  with  wounded,  all  of  whom  were  not  yet  brought 
in.  The  inhabitants  themselves  had  been,  by  the 
mercy  of  Providence,  spared  from  the  horrors  of  an 
assault,  of  a  blockade,  which  would  speedily  have 
caused  famine;  and  from  the  evils  of  fire  and  sword 
which  they  apprehended  J  and  it  was  the  theatre  at 
Toulouse  that  was  opened,  not  the  churches  ! — But 
the  play  was  altered,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was 
represented  for  the  sake  of  its  applicable  passages 
and  songs.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cheering  at  these 
passages,  except  the  bursts  of  applause  with  which 
Lord  Wellington  was  received  and  greeted,  whenever 
he  moved;  only  those  who  know  the  French  charac- 
ter, said  one  whn  was  present,  could  imagine  the  ex- 
cessive joy  of  the  people, — they  shouted  and  wetpt, 
and  shouted  again." 

The  officers  who  brought  the  news  from  Paris,  passed 
through  Bonrdeaux,  and  a  communication  was  made 
from  thence  to  Sir  John  Hope,  who  commanded  the 
force  blockading  Bayonne ;  but,  the  information  not 
being  official.  Sir  John  did  not  think  proper  to  notify 
it  officially  to  General  Thoovenot,  the  governor  of  the 
garrison.  He  desired  however  that  the  officers,  on 
the  out-posts  should  communicate  the  intelligence  to 
the  French  officers  at  their  advanced  picquets,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  prevent  any  hostilities  in  the  mean 
time.  The  intimation  seems  to  have  produced  a  very 
different  effect,  for  early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
K  lortie  mm  nude  in  great  fomt  from  £e  intrenched 


camp  in  front  of  the  citadel  of  Bayomw,  upon  the 
podtion  occupied  by  the  allies.  The  assaUanta  were 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter,  bat  not  withoat  a 
loss  to  the  blockading  force  of  more  than  eight 
hundred,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoneia;  Sir  John 
Hope  himself  being  among  the  captured.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  so  many  brave  men  should 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  increduhty  of  (I  -  French 
governor ;  and  he  has  even  been  charged  with  having 
acted  under  a  less  excusable  motive,  and  having 
planned  the  affair  rather  with  the  wish  to  gratify  a 
bitter  feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  allies,  than  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  any  mihtary  object.  At  all 
events  his  conduct  contrasts  strongly  with  the  humane 
forbearanoe  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  allowing 
the  French  army  to  withdraw  from  Toulouse,  whm 
be  might  have  destroyed  it. 

These  events  were  qnickly  followed  by  a  defini- 
tive arrangement  for  the  suspenuon  of  hoatilities; 
soon  aft«r^wlucb,  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  re- 
crqs^d ;  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  British  embarked  for 
England.  Thus  terminated  the  war  which'  bad  now 
been  waged  for  seven  years  in  the  Peninsula  and  the 
South  of  France. 

,  conversation  a  ready  man. 


Rkadino  makes  I 

Writing  an  exact  mi 


full  I 
n. — Bacon. 


Pains  is  seldom  delicate,  it  viU  please  itself  with  Tvry 
mean  advantages :  and  envy  feels  not  its  own  happineM, 

but  when  it  jaa.y  be  compared  with  the  misery  of  otben. 

Johnson. 

AataTOTLB,  when  asked  by  what  criterion  we  sbouM  jud^ 
of  the  merit  of  a  book,  re|ilied.  When  the  author  has  said 
every  thing  he  ought,  nothing  but  what  he  ought,  and  Kay* 
that  OS  he  ought 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CITY  OF  ST.  PETERSBUROH. 


St.  PETERSBinioil,  the  modem  capital  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  at  the 
head  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
It  is  the  most  northerly  metropolis  of  Europe,  being  placed 
in  the  high  latitude  of  nearly  sixty  degrees.  It  is  a  noble 
city,  and  one,  the  sight  of  which  well  repays  the  task  of 
visiting  it ;  and  its  oeauty  is  the  more  remarkable,  on 
account  of  the  quickness  of  its  growth,  whidi  occupied  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  has  been  needed  foe  the  erection 
of  many  single  buildings.  Without  doubt,  it  is  now  enti- 
tled to  rank  among  the  finest  cities  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
respects  U  must  be  allowed  to  surpass  them ;  yet,  scarcely 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  ground  on  which  it  stands  was  covered  by  only  the 
miserable  huts  of  a  fbw  poor  fishermen 

FOUNDATION  AND  HISTORY 

This  modern  oapital  of  Russia  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  whose  name,  indeed,  it  liears.  The  grand  object  of 
that  celebrated  monarch  waa  to  make  his  subjects  a  com- 
mercial people ;  for  he  was  fully  sensible  of  their  low  rank  in 
the  scale  of  civiliied  Europe,  and  well  knew  that  nothing 
would  more  strongly  oonduce  to  their  improvement  than  that 
intercourse  with  other  countries  which  is  consequent  upon 
traffic.  But,  to  the  attainment  of  his  object,  a  fVee  and  unin- 
terrupted oommunication  with  the  ocean  was  essential ;  and 
this  the  Russians  had  not.  The  sea  which  bounded  their 
territory  in  the  oold  regions  of  the  north,  was  shut  up 
during  half  the  year,  besides  being  far  distant  and  diflicult 
of  access  at  all  times  t  and  the  Baltic  was  in  the  hands  of 
Peter  s  most  powerful  enemies,  the  Swedes,  whose  troops 
were  masters  of  the  provinces  on  its  shores,  while  their 
ships  swept  its  waters  in  triumph.  The  CIslt  resolved, 
however,  to  gain  a  footing  upon  this  sea,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  accomplished  his  purpose. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  he  commenced 
a  war  against  Sweden,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  his 
efforts  to  drive  her  troops  from  the  provinces  of  Ingria  and 
Cai-elta,  on  either  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  were  attended 
with  considerable  success.  One  of  bis  exploits  was  the 
capture  of  a  (brtress  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Neva,  near 
to  the  spot  where  St  Petersburgh  now  stands ;  and  when 
this  was  accomplished,  the  cgar  called  a  council  of  war  with 
a  view  to  determine  whether  he  should  strengthen  the 
fortifications  of  this  new  oonauest,  or  look  out  for  another 
position  more  extensive,  and  less  distant  from  the  sea. 
The  latter  course  waa  adopted,  and  the  choice  fell  upop 
one  of  the  islands,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Neva,  at 
the  spot  where  that  river  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  The  fortress  which  thus  arose  wa^  named  St 
Petersburgh ;  and  fhim  this  beginning  sprang  the  present 
capital  of  Sie  Russian  empire. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  Peter  in  his  attempt  to 
erect  a  city  on  the  spot  which  he  had  selected,  were  ex- 
tremely great,  and  Would  certainly  have  deterred  a  less 
obstinate  man  from  persevering  in  it.  The  situation  was 
highly  unfavourable:  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  and  the 
islands  at  its  mouth,  were  covered  with  brushwood  and 
swamps,  while  the  oountry  around  was  little  else  than  an 
Immense  marsh.  But  the  osar's  resolution  was  taken,  and 
he  adhered  to  it  with  his  oharacteristio  pertinacity.  Orders 
w^re  issued  for  the  gathering  of  workmen  from  all  parts  of 
his  empire ;  Russians,  Tftrtars,  Cossacks,  Calmucks,  and 
peasants  of  various  races,  in  number  many  thousands,  all 
repaired  to  the  ehoaen  spot  to  execute  the  designs  of  their 
despotic  master.  How  Peter  contrived,  with  such  a  motley 
crowd  of  unskilflil  labourers,  to  lucoeed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  scheme,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  wonder. 
The  poor  men  suffered  severe  privations ;  throughout  their 
heavy  task  they  were  wholly  unprovided  with  the  necessary 
tools,  not  having  even  those  wnich  w«  regard  as  requisite 
in  the  simplest  operations  of  labour, — ^the  common  spade 
and  pickaxe.  **  Notwithstanding  which,'*  says  a  oontem- 
porary  writer,  **  the  work  went  on  with  such  expedition  that 
It  was  surprising  to  see  the  fortress  raised  within  less  than 
five  months,  though  the  earth,  which  is  very  scarce  there- 
abouts, was,  for  the  greater  part,  carried  by  the  labourers 
in  the  skirts  of  their  clothes,  and  in  bags  made  of  rags  and 
old  mats ;  the  use  of  wheelbarrows  being  then  unknown." 
Within  this  fortress  a  few  wooden  habitations  were  erected; 
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and  on  the  adjacent  bank  of  the  river  a  small  hut  of  the 
same  material  was  built  for  the  residence  of  the  czar  himself. 
But  an  event  soon  occurred  which  brought  much  Joy  to 
Peter,  and  gave  him  fresh  spirit  to  proceed  in  kis  under- 
taking.    "Five  months'*  says  a  writer  in  the  FamilM 
Library  **  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  a  report  was  brought 
to  the  eiar  that  a  large  ship,  under  Dutch  colours,  wai 
standing  into  the  river.    It  may  be  supposed  that  this  was 
a  joyful  piece  of  inteUigehce  for  the  founder.    It  was 
nothing  short  of  realising  the  wiah  nearest  his  heart— to 
open  the  Baltic  for  the  nationi  of  Surope  to  trade  with  bis 
dominions:  it  constituted  them  his  neighbours;  and  he 
at  once  anticipated  the  day  when  his  ships  would  also  tloij 
on  his  own  waters ;  would  beat  the  Swedish  navy,  and 
drive  them  Arom  a  sea  in  whioh  they  had  long  rode  trium- 
phant with  undivided  sway.    No  sooner  was  the  comma- 
nication  made,  than  the  czar,  with  his  usual  rapidity,  setoff 
to  meet  this  welcome  stranger.  The  skipper  was  invited  to 
the  house  of  Prince  Menxikoff;  he  sat  down  at  table;  and, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  found  that  he  was  placed  next  the 
czar,  and  had  actually  been  served  by  him.    But  not  less 
astonished  and  delighted  was  Peter,  on  learning  thatthe  ship 
belonged  to,  and  bad  been  iVeiffhted  by,  an  old  Zaardam 
friend,  with  whom  he  had  resided,  Cornelius  Calf.    Per 
mission  was  immediately  ^ven  to  tlie  skipper  to  land  his 
cargo,  consisting  of  salt,  wme,  and  other  articles  of  provi 
sions,  free  of  allduties.    Nothing  oonld  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  than  this  cargo,  the 
whole  of  which  was  purchased  by  Peter,  MenzikolT,  and 
the  several  officers;  so  that  Auke  Wybes,  the  skipper, 
made  a  most  profitable  adventure.     On  his  departure  he 
received  a  present  of  500  ducats,  and  each  man  of  the  crew 
100  rix-dollars,  as  a  premium  for  the  first  ship  that  had 
entered  the  port  of  St.  Petersburgh.    In  the  same  year 
another  Dutcn  ship  arrived,  with  a  cargo  of  hams,  cheese, 
butter,  gin,  &c.,  and  received  the  same  premium :  and  the 
third  was  given  to  an  English  ship  which  entered  the  port 
in  the  first  year  of  the  building  of  the  city.'* 

A  church  was  erectied  after  the  citadel ;  and  priests  were 
ordered  to  attend  from  Moscow.  Merchants,  mechanics, 
and  tradesmen  of  various  descriptions,  were  likewise  di 
rected  to  repair  to  the  new  city ;  and  no  means  vere 
neglected  of  hastening  its  improvement  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  it  had  reached  a  respectable  size,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  huts  and  houses  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand.  The  price  of  this  success  was  dreadful; 
it  is  said  to  have  included  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
thousand  lives.  By  degrees,  however,  matters  went  on  more 
prosperously,  and  the  progress  of  the  city  became  rapid  in 
proportion.  In  the  year  1709  the  first  edifice  of  brick 
was  built ;  and  five  years  afterwards  the  czar  ordered  that 
all  houses  thenceforth  erected  should  be  constructed  of 
the  same  material.  At  the  same  time  the  nobih'tyand 
principal  merchants  were  commanded  each  to  have  a  re- 
sidence in  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  every  vessel  navieating 
to  the  city  was  required  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  stone 
for  the  use  of  the  public  works. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  Peter  had  fixed  on  a  regular 
plan  for  the  arrangement  of  his  new  capital ;  but  he  never 
carried  it  into  execution.  He  continued,  however,  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  carefully  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the 
city ;  omitting  no  measures  that  might  conduce  to  its  im- 
provement. His  successors  followed  in  the  same  path; 
and,  among  tliem,  Catherine  the  Second  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  the  zeal  which  she  displayed  in  following 
out  the  designs  of  the  great  founder. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

St.  Petersburgh  is  built  partly  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
and  partly  on  some  islands  at  its  mouth ;  its  circumference 
is  very  extensive,  somewhat  exceeding  eighteen  Englii^h 
miles.  The  most  important  division  is  that  seated  on  ihe 
left  bank ;  it  includes  the  district  which  is  called  the 
Admiralty  quarter,  and  which  contains  the  naval  est&bli!»b- 
ments,  together  with  the  palaces  of  the  emperor  and  the 
principal  public  buUdings.  On  the  ri^ht  bank  stands  the 
more  ancient  part  of  the  city»  presentmg  pretty  much  ^he 
same  appearance  as  in  the  days  of  its  great  founder ;  \i  ^ 
intersected  with  canals,  and  has  narrow  streets,  with  housci 
chiefly  of  wood.  Altogether  it  possesses  considerable  re- 
semblance to  a  Dutch  town ;  ana  Peter  indeed  pn^essedly 
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built  it  in  imitation  of  AmBterdam*.  The  islands  which 
St.  Petershurgh  occnpies  are  five  in  number,— two  large, 
and  three  smaller  ones :  the  former  are — ^the  island  of  St. 
Petersbursh,  on  which  Peter  orieinall}^  built  his  fortress, 
and  Vassileiostrow  or  the  island  of  Vassilei;  the  latter,  it  is 
unnecessary  fbr  us  to  particularize. 

The  whole  of  this  capital  is  intersected  with  numerous 
canals,  which,  with  their  bridges  and  granite  quays,  contri- 
bute much  to  its  beauty.  But  these  channels  do  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  ornament  only ;  besides  their  use  as  drains, 
they  afford  a  receptacle,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  waters  which  a  long-continued  westerly  wind 
nroduces  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  We  have 
oefore  observed  that  the  original  site  of  this  metropolis 
was  little  better  than  one  vast  morass ;  in  the  lapse  of 
years  its  features  have  of  course  been  much  changed,  but 
the  level  of  the  city  is  still  so  low  as  to  render  it  constantly 
liable  to  inundation.  Indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
it  has  been  threatened  with  a  total  submersion ;  in  the 
year  1796,  the  water  rose  seventeen  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  Many  of  our  readers  probably  recollect  the 
inundation  of  1824,  which  accompanied  the  tremendous 
storm;  the  loss  of  life  and  property  then  incurred  was 
considerable. 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE. 

Thkrb  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  on  which  the  judgment 
of  travellers  approaches  so  nearly  to  unanimity,  as  the 
magnificence  which  characterizes  the  general  appearance 
of  St.  Petershurgh.  "It  is  not  possible,"  says  the  late 
Bishop  James,  "  to  ^ive  an  account  capable  of  portraying 
faithfully  the  surprise  and  astonishment  generally  expe- 
rienced by  the  stranger  who,  after  the  wild  country  he  has 
just  quitted,  enters  the  city  of  Petersbureh:  its  eflects 
would  be  stupendous  even  without  the  aid  or  this  contrast : 
whatever  beauties  may  have  been  shadowed  out  by  imagi- 
nary anticipation,  every  idea  falls  short  of  the  excellence 
of  the  original ;  and  every  former  relation  one  has  heard 
seems  to  describe  it  in  terms  of  admiration  far  too  cold. 
It  is  a  city  of  new-built  palaces,  where  the  residences  of  in- 
dividuals vie  with  the  effusions  of  imperial  magnificence ;  and 
where  the  buildings  destined  for  public  works  hold  a  rank  of 
ostentation  still  more  striking,  and  are  of  a  magnitude  well 
agreeing  with  the  mighty  concerns  of  this  vast  empire." 

A  more  recent  traveller,  Mr.  John  Barrow,  jun., 
speaks  to  the  same  effect,  though  in  simpler  language. 
*'  My  first  impression,"  he  says,  *'  on  lanuing,  was  that 
Petcrsburgh  was  a  city  of  palaces,  and  unquestionably  the 
most  splendid  and  magnificent  in  the  whole  world.  Its  massy 
and  regular  buildings,  apparently  of  stone,  overwhelm  one 
with  wonder,  by  their  extent  and  magnitude.  Nothing 
that  I  had  yet  seen — and  I  have  seen  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe— seemed  to  be  deserving  of  a  comparison;  nor, 
to  say  the  truth,  was  this,  my  first  impression,  obliterated 
by  subsequent  and  closer  examination.  * 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  in  the 
number,  the  immensity,  the  solidity,  and  the  elegance  of 
its  public  buildings,  St.  Petershurgh  surpasses  every  other 
city  of  Europe ;  they  have  been  skilfully  grouped  together 
in  masses,  and  their  concentrated  effect  is  overwhelming. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  excellence  is  only  partial,  and 
confined  to  particular  districts ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Russian  capital  is  pronounced  decidedly  inferior  to  London 
or  Paris.  Its  public  edifices  are  not,  individually  speaking, 
equal  to  those  of  our  own  metropolis ;  and  it  cannot  be 
said  to  possess  a  single  building  nt  to  be  compared  with 
St.  Paul's,  Westminster-abbey,  Greenwich-hospital,  or 
perhaps  Somerset-house.  The  Cathedral  church  of  Cazan 
IS  far  inferior  to  St.  PauFs ;  '*  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Morton, 
*'  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  them.  Where 
shall  we  find,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  an  edifice  equal  to  our  venerable  Westminster  abbey  ? 
The  convent  of  St.  Alexander  Neuskoi  cannot  be  put  in 
competition  with  it  The  Post-office,  in  St.  Martin*B-le- 
grand,  is  a  striking  and  elegant  piece  of  architecture :  so, 
in  a  less  degree,  is  the  Bank  of  IBngland ;  while  the  Post- 
office  of  the  Russian  metropolis  has  nothing  in  its  exterior 
to  recommend  it ;  9or  has  the  Assignation  Bank ;  which, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  mean  building.  The  Winter  Palace  is 
an  immense  structure,  bat  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  com- 
pared, as  to  its  beau^,  with  Somenet-niuse.  The  only 
edifice  to  which  we  have  nothing  similar  is  the  palace  of  ttie 
Stat  Major;  this  is  certainly  a  most  splendid  and  magnifi- 
cent pile  of  building ;  but  I  venture  to  ask  whether  its  great- 
ness be  not  tlie  principal  oftose  of  the  admiration  it  excites.** 

*  See  the  SfUnrdaif  Ma^inSf  Vd.  IV.,  p.  34, 


THE  NEVA, 

Thr  Neva  forms  a  very  prominent  feature  in  St.  Peters- 
hurgh, and  the  Russians  nave  carefully  availed  themselves 
of  the  advantages  which  it  offers  for  the  improvement  of 
their  capital.  This  river  runs  from  the  Lake  Ladoga  into 
the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  its  length  scarcely  exceeds  thirty-five 
miles,  and  its  breadth,  as  it  flows  through  the  city,  varies 
from  300  to  400  yards.  Its  appearance  is  very  different 
from  that  usually  presented  by  a  stream  flowing  through  a 
large  metropolis ;  its  waters  are  perfectly  pure,  and  of  a 
beautiful  transparent  blue  colour.  There  is  no  permanent 
bridge  established  over  it ;  for  its  depth,  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  current,  prevent  the  erection  of  piers  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  the  vast  masses  of  ice  which  come 
floating  down  in  winter  from  the  Lake  Ladoga,  while  the 
lowness  of  its  banks  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  application  of 
the  suspension  principle.  There  are,  however,  tlu*ee  ponton 
bridges,  by  which  the  communication  is  maintained  between 
the  northern  and  the  southern  districts  of  this  capital ;  of 
these  the  principal  is  the  Isaac  Bridge,  which  stretches 
across  from  the  island  of  Vassilei  to  the  centre  of  the 
Admiralty  Quarter,  opening  directly  into  the  space  con- 
taining the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  is  composed  of 
twenty  large-decked  boats,  well  fastened  to  each  other,  and 
firmly  anchored;  over  these  is  a  thick  flooring  of  planks. 
Its  length  is  1050  feet,  and  its  breadth  60  ;  and  it  has  two 
drawbridges  for  ships  to  pass  through.  When  the  ice 
makes  its  appearance,  one  end  of  this  chain  of  boats  is 
loosened ;  the  whole  line  then  swings  over  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  there  remains  till  the  close  of  the 
winter-season. 

But  if  the  Neva  can  boast  of  no  beautiful  bridges,  it 
certainly  possesses  a  far  more  rare  attraction  in  the  noble 
quay  which  lines  its  left  bank  for  the  distance  of  two  whole 
miles.  This  is  built  on  piles,  and  its  height  is  ten  feel 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water,  which  is  here  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep ;  it  has  a  good  foot-pavement,  and  a 
parapet  two  feet  and  a  half  high  towards  the  river.  At 
stated  distances  are  double' flights  of  steps  communicating 
witli  the  water,  and  furnished  with  seats  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  passengers.  The  whole  of  this  stupendous  work 
is  composed  of  hewn  granite. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  superb  quay  should  be 
interrupted  about  the  middle  of  its  length  by  tlie  building- 
slips  ot  the  Admiralty,  which  cut  it  completely  in  two, 
and  obstruct  all  view  of  the  one  portion  from  the  other. 
The  part  immediately  above  the  Admiralty  is  fronted  by 
the  Winter-Palace  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Hermitage,  and 
bears  the  name  of  the  Russian  Quay ;  the  part  below  that 
structure  is  called  the  English  Quay,  because  the  houses 
in  it,  which  are  among  the  largest  and  the  best  in  the  city, 
were  originally  built  and  inhabited  by  English  merchants. 
They  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  occupiea  by  our  country 
men,  and  in  one  of  them  our  late  ambassador  used  to 
reside.  We  have  given  a  representation  of  it  in  page  216, 
and  our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  how  great  an  ornament 
it  must  be  to  the  city.  The  view  which  it  commands  is 
very  pleasing ;  for  the  extensive  commerce  carried  on  aft 
St.  Petershurgh,  gives  the  Neva  a  bustling  appearance. 
Even  when  its  waters  are  frozen,  it  affords  an  animated 
picture ;  indeed,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  winter-season  that 
the  river  presents  its  gayest  picture,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  lively  and  diversified  than  the  scenes  which  it  then 
presents.  The  ice  is  covered  with  groups  of  persons, 
engaged  in  different  sports  and  occupations;  and  the  oele- 
brated  "  hills"  which  are  erected  on  its  surface,  afford  a 
highly-popular  diversion  to  the  inhabitants.  An  imitation 
of  these  machines  has  at  various  times  been  exhibited  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  **  Russian  Mountains  ;**  we 
shall  shortly  describe  the  originals  as  used  on  the  Nevat. 

A  scaffolding  is  raised  in  the  river  about  thirty  feet  in 
height,  having  a  platform  on  the  top,  which  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  From  this  summit  a  sloping  frame  of 
boards  leads  down  to  the  level  of  the  ice ;  ana  on  this  are 
laid  large  blocks  of  ice,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled 
with  snow.  Water  is  then  poured  over  the  whole  sur&ce 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  this,  freezing,  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  soUd  compact  pavement.  There  are  gene- 
rally two  of  these  "hilb**  or  **  mounUins'*  placed  parallel 
to  each  other,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and 
ha\ing  their  starting-places  at  opposite  ends.  At  the 
bottom  of  these  inclined  planes  the  snow  is  cleai«d  away 
for  about  200  yards,  and  the  sides  of  this  course,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  scaffolding  and  platform,  are  protecteil  bt 

t  See  also  Saturday  Magaxin$f  Vol,  III.,  p.  23^. 
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planks.  Upon  tbeM  icy  rail-roaclfl,  sledges  of  corresponding 
size  are  placed ;  and  the  amusement  consists  in  walking 
up  the  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  then  getting  into 
the  sledge,  which,  gliding  down  the  hill,  acquires  such  a 
velocity  in  the  descent,  as  to  carry  its  inmates  to  the  ftirther 
end  of  the  course. 

The  amusement  is  rather  a  dangerous  one,  and  to  an 
unskilftil  person,  attended  with  a  considerable  risk  of 
breaking  his  bones,  if  not  his  neck.  *'  A  young  English 
friend,"  says  a  late  traveller,  "  offered  to  procure  me  a 
ticket  for  some  private  Russian  mountains,  but  as  I  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with  the  sensation  which  a  descent  from  them  produces,  in 
consequence  of  my  being  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the 
south,  I  requested  him  to  endeavour  to  describe  it  to  me. 
He  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said,  *  If  you 
can  form  any  idea  of  what  the  sensation  must  be  while 
descending  into  the  street,  upon  bieing  suddenly  flung  out 
of  a  two-pair-of-stairs  window,  you  will  know  how  one  feels 
in  descending  the  Russian  mountains."*  The  writer 
adds,  that  he  felt  no  wish  to  try  the  correctness  of  the 
description. 

STREETS  AND  SQUARES. 

Thk  streets  and  squares  of  St  Petersburgh  are  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  unknown  to  European  cities  of  greater 
antiquity;  and  the  large  space  which  they  occupy,  con- 
tributes much  to  increase  the  surface  occupied  by  this 
metropolis.  The  streets  are  generally  broad,  their  width 
varying  from  60  to  200  feet ;  and  some  of  them  are  of  an 
immense  length.  They  are  very  regular,  running,  for  the 
most  part,  in  straight  lines ;  but,  as  they  intersect  each 
other  at  different  kinds  of  angles,  their  appearance  is 
devoid  of  all  formality.  The  three  sides  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  front  the  land,  open  into  large  clear  spaces,  bounded 
by  noble  edifices ;  from  one  of  these  squares  issue  the  three 
principal  streets.  These  are  called,  in  common  with  several 
other  thorooghiares,  Perspectives^  "because,**  says  Captain 
Jones,  "  from  all  points  of  view  they  afford  a  prospect  of 
the  Admiralty's  gilded  spire,  from  the  square  before  which 
they  branch  off  as  from  one  common  centre,  much  in  the 
Ikshion  of  the  sticks  of  a  fan.**  Dr.  Granville  says  it  is 
not  on  that  account  that  they  are  so  called,  for  there  is 
more  than  one  street,  bearing  the  same  name,  which  is  not 
situated  so  as  to  present  that  great  edifice  at  either  of  its 
extremities,  but  from  their  analogy  to  those  extensive 
avenues,  which  lead  to  the  country  residences  of  the  great 
in  Italy,  and  each  of  which  is  called  Vista,  or  Prospettiva. 

The  favourite  of  these  three  streets  is  that  called  the 
Nevskoi  Perspective,  which  is  more  than  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  about  twice  as  broad  as  Regent  Street  in 
London.  It  is,  however,  &r  inferior  in  its  general  appear- 
ance, to  that  celebrated  thoroughfare ;  its  shops  wul  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  its  EngUsh  rival,  and  the 
little  trees  which  have  been  recently  planted  at  its  sides, 
and  which  one  of  our  countrymen  likens  to  **  rows  of  mops," 
must  greatly  disfigure  its  beauty.  One  convenience  it  has, 
which  an  Englishman  will  duly  appreciate,  firom  its  rarity 
in  the  streets  of  continental  cities,  namely,  a  good  pave- 
ment for  foot-passengers.  This  is  an  improvement  which 
originated  with  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
pavements  in  London,  that,  on  his  return  to  Russia,  he 
issued  an  order  for  introducing  them,  in  what  we  may  call 
the  ^  court  end**  of  his  own  capital.  The  inhabitants  were 
commanded,  each  to  pave  the  space  before  his  house,  within 
a  stated  time ;  and  those  who  were  remiss  in  their  obedience, 
and  neglected  to  perform  this  piece  of  work*  had  it  done  for 
them  by  the  police, — of  course  with  some  increase  of  expense. 

There  are  several>bazaars  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  the  chief 
of  them  is  in  the  Nevskoi  Perspective.  It  consists  of  an 
extensive  pile  of  building,  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular 
triangle,  furnished  with  a  court  inside,  and  having  an 
inner  and  an  outer  range  of  shops  two  stories  high.  An 
arcade  runs  before  those  which  are  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  and  affords  a  convenient  shelter  in  unfavourable 
weather.  The  shops  are  340  in  number;  and  those  in 
which  the  same  description  of  articles  is  sold,  are  placed 
together.  T>ie  tradesmen  have  no  residence  here;  at 
night  they  lock  up  their  goods,  and  leave  them  under  the 
care  of  dogs,  who  well  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

HOUSES,  AND  MODE  OF  WARMING  THEM. 

Th£  houses  of  this  capital,  like  those  of  Amsterdam,  are 
mostly  built  on  piles,  for  the  soil  is  too  marshy  to  afford  a 


firm  foundation.  A  few  only  of  the  woodes  dwelHngs  of 
Peter  s  days  now  remain;  and  these  are  confined  to  the 
more  ancient  and  less-frequented  parts  of  the  city.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  faced 
with  stucco,  so  as  to  resemble  stone ;  but  the  durability  of 
this  composition  is  materially  affected  by  the  extremes  of 
heat  ana  cold  which  characterise  the  climate  of  this 
metropolis,  and  it  generally  requires  repairing  at  the  end 
of  two  years.  The  fronts  are  usually  decorated  in  a  gay 
style,  being  coloured  with  yellow,  and  having  their  roofs 
formed  of  thin  iron  or  copper  plates,  which  are  painted  of 
a  black,  a  red,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  a  *greea 
hue. 

The  practice  is  very  common  for  the  basement  of  private 
mansions  to  be  converted  into  shops ;  otherwise,  this  portion 
of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
servants:  for  its  small  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  renders  it  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  master.  The 
mterior  is  generally  arranged  on  a  grand  scale,  but  has  not 
an  air  of  much  comfort ;  nor  is  its  furniture  characterized 
by  that  solid  magnificence  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  for  in  the  houses  of  the  great  and  the  opulent  in  our 
own  country.  "  The  rooms,**  says  Mr.  Morton,  **  are 
almost  universally  destitute  of  carpets;  and  wfam  this  & 
not  completelythe  case,  one  room  alone  can  boast  of  tha* 
distinction.  Tlie  furniture  is  rude  indeed,  when  compared 
with  the  elegant  articles  to  be  procured  in  London ;  and 
instead  of  the  beautiful  lustres  of  this  country^  you  gene- 
rally find  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  at  St.  Petersburffh, 
a  lamp  of  tin,  japanned  or  painted,  and  gOt,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling:  even  the  apartments  of  the  Imperial 
Palace,  which  the  public  are  allowed  to  see,  although  they 
contain  many  valuable  articles,  appear  unfinished,  fo>m  the 
want  of  c^rpiets  and  draperies.** 

As  the  winter  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  extremely  rigorous, 
the  dispositions  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  make, 
for  keeping  the  interior  of  their  houses  warm,  constitute  a 
very  important  feature  in  their  domestic  arrangements. 
A  Russian  seldom  waits  later  than  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, before  he  begins  his  preparations  for  ^is  purpose. 
The  windows  of  his  house  are  fitted  with  double  sashes, 
which  are  rendered  almost  air-tight  by  means  of  tow,  putty, 
paste,  and  paper;  the  door  at  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  apartments  is  also  made  double,  and  thus  the  air  con- 
tained in  them  is  nearly  cut  off  firom  all  oommnnieation 
with  the  external  atmosphere. 

But  his  principal  resource  is  the  peetch^  or  stove,  which 
is  highly  praised  by  some  travellers,  as  an  admirable  con- 
trivance for  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  at  an 
uniform  temperature*.  There  is  one  allotted  to  each  apart- 
ment ;  or  if  there  be  two  rooms  contiguous,  it  is  so  disposed 
as  to  warm  both,  by  being  fixed  in  the  wall  of  partition. 
This  stove  is  built  of  brick  or  stone,  cased  with  whits 
porcelain ;  it  is  of  considerable  size,  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
room,  and  thus  presenting  a  very  extensive  surface  for 

fiving  off  the  heat.  The  internal  structure  is  very  simple, 
t  consists  of  a  fire-chamber,  in  which  the  wood  is  burnt; 
this  occupies,  of  course,  the  lower  part,  and  is  closed  by 
an  iron  door.  A  system  of  tubes  leads  from  this  chamber, 
one  of  which,  when  open,  serves  to  carry  off  the  smoke 
and  soot  of  the  burning  wood,  while  the  others  convey 
heated  air  all  round  the  interior  of  the  stove,  after  the 
combustion  is  completed,  and  the  former  tube  dosed.  The 
air  in  these  tubes  communicates  with  that  in  the  apartment, 
by  means  of  a  small  door.  One  supply  of  fuel,  when  the 
fire  is  lighted  in  the  morning,  furnishes  sufficient  heat  fas 
the  whole  day,  and  even  during  the  night, 

PALACES 

Thx  royal  palaces  of  St.  Petersbureh  are  very  numerous ; 
but  they  are  more  Vemarkable  for  the  magnitude  of  their 
dimensions,  than  the  beauty  of  their  architecture.  At  the 
head  of  them  is  the  Winter  Palace,  whi^h  is  the  usual 
residence  of  the  emperor.  It  is  an  immense  structure,  the 
front  opposite  to  the  Neva  being  no  less  than  721  feet  m 
length ;  and-  its  appearance  is  very  heavy,  though  its  im- 
mense size  necessarily  gives  it  an  imposing  effect.  One 
of  its  most  magnificent  apartments  is  the  mat  haU  of  St 
George,  which  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  sixty 
in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  forty  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  having  their  capitals  and  bases  of  bronze  richly 
gilt,  and  supporting  a  gallery  decorated  in  a  similar  style 

*  The  RuBBianiervaBts  have  no  regultr  beds  fioond  for  tliem :  tbcy 
have  a  shoob,  or  sheep^kiD  wrapper,  and  this  serves  them  for  dotbiac 
in  the  day  and  for  a  bed  by  night, 
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At  the  opposite  extremity  to  the  great  entrance  ia  placed 
the  throne,  which  is  raised  on  a  platform  of  eight  steps, 
covered  with  embroidered  velvet.  It  is  here  that  the 
emperor  receives  the  foreign  ambaEsadora  in  state ;  and 
the  chapter  of  tho  military  order  of  St,  George  is  held  in 


this  n 


Contiguous  to  this  palace,  and  communicating  with  it 
and  u'ith  each  other  by  covered  ways  raised  on  arches,  are 
two  smaller  buildings  called  respectively  the  great  and  tittle 
Hermitage.  These  constituted  the  favourite  retirement 
of  Catherine  the  Second,  who  lavished  on  them  the  trea- 
sures of  imperial  roagniflcence.  Here  she  used  to  receive 
in  private  the  principal  merabere  of  her  court.  At  these 
entertainments  all  ceremony  was  laid  aside,  and  the  em- 
press enjoyed  the  freedom  of  private  life ;  the  attendance 
of  servants  waa  altogether  dispensed  with,  one  of  the 
rooms  being  ftirnisbed  with  dumb  waiters  and  tables,  which 
ascended  and  descended  through  the  floor  by  means  of 
springs.  Catherine  even  drew  up  with  her  own  hand 
r^ulations  for  the  guidance  of  those  whom  she  honoured 
with  invitations ;  these  were  Sxed  in  the  galleries  leading 
to  the  different  apartments,  and  a  copy  of  them  is  stiU 
preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms.  They  are  written  in  French, 
and  some  of  them  are  curious;  "Sit  down,  if  you  like, 
and  where  you  please,  witltout  being  told  a  hundred 
times,"  is  one  of  the  rules,  and  another  requests  the  visiters 
to  leave  their  dignity  at  Uie  door,  as  well  as  their  hats  and 
their  swords. 

"niese  hnildings  are  now  used  as  a  depository  for  an 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  books, 
and  various  other  objects  of  interest.  The  pictures  are 
arranged  in  a  long  suite  of  apartments,  each  room  being 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  works  of  one  master  or 
school.  Among  them  is  the  celebrated  Houghton  collec- 
tion, which  was  ourchastd  by  Catherine  for  20.000'.,  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  intended  imperial  gallery.  "The  Russians," 
savs  Hr,  Barrow,  "lose  no  opportunity  of  putting  an  Eng- 
lishman in  mind  th>t  they  once  belonged  to  his  country, 
and  that  Russia  paid  well  for  them."  Among  the  many 
curiosities  contained  in  this  palace,  is  an  extraordinaiy 
clock,  known  by  the  name  of  rHortogt  du  Paon,  which 
was  purchased  in  England  by  Prince  Poterakin,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  Catherine.  When  the  chimes  begin  to  sound, 
a  peacock  turns  toward  the  spectators  and  spreads  his 
mojestic  tail ;  an  owl  rolls  its  eyes,  and  a  cock  crows ;  the 
cage  turns  round  to  the  tinkling  of  small  bells,  and  a 
ringed  insect  marks  the  seconds  by  hopping  on  a  mush 
room  which  contains  the  maohineir  of  the  clock. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Hermitage  is  the  Marble 
Palace,  which  stands  also  oit  tbs  Russian  Quay ;  ire  have 


Even  a  view  of  it  in  page  209,  exhibiting  the  front  «hfc& 
iks  into  the  Orande  Millionne.  Catherine  gave-  it  fa- 
one  of  her  nobles,  and,  at  his  death,  purchased  it  ftnm  hiff 
executor  for  two  millions  of  rubles  ;  it  was  afterwards 
bestowed  by  Paul  on  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,,  the  de- 
throned kin^  of  Poland,  who  died  in  it,  "The  stylo  of 
architecture,  says  Coio  "  is  magnificent,  but  heavy :  the- 
front  is  composed  of  polished  granite  and  marble,  and' 
finished  with  such  nicety,  and  in  a  style  so  superior  to  the 
contiguous  buildings,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  transported! 
to  the  present  spot  like  a  palace  in  the  Arabian  laFeSr 
raised  by  the  enchantment  of  Aladdin's  lamp."  The 
exterior  is  chiefly  remarkable  Cir  the  ornaments  of  richly- 
gilt  bronze,  which  are  scattered  with  profusion  over  it» 
surface,  and  for  the  number  of  pilasters  which  are  placed 
around  its  stories.  The  basement  is  of  granite ;  and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  structure  is  cased  with  marblft 
of  a  black-blue  colour.  The  interior  is  splendidly  fitted, 
up,  though  it  is  now  in  a  somewhat  neglected  state 
(lie  hall  and  staircase  are  lined  With  marble,  as  indeed: 
are  many  of  the  apartments.  The  roof  is  covered  withi 
copper;  and  "  so  intense."  says  Mr,  Banow,  "is  the  heat 
of  the  sun  during  the  sinnmer,  that  the  man  who  accompa- 
nied us  over  the  building  ssserted  he  had  frequently 
cooked  bis  victuals  there  without  the  aid  of  a  fire, — a  fact 
which  we  saw  no  reason  to  disbelieve." 

PXTBLIC  BUILDINGS. 
Onb  of  the  finest  buildings  in  St,  Petersburgh  is  tbei 
Admiraltv,  which,  as  we  befora  obser%-ed,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Neva ;  its  wings  extend  down  to  the  river,  and: 
terminate  in  a  noble  flight  of  granite  sl*!ps,  leading  to  tha 
vrater's  edge.  This  edifice  presents  a  larger  regular  &9ad» 
than  any  other  building  in  Europe,  for  according  to  Dr> 
Granville,  its  principal  tmoX.  on  the  land  side  measures- 
considerablv  more  than  one-third  of  an  English  mile  ia 
length.  The  most  remarkable  ornament  of  this  building  is 
its  gilt  spire,  from  which  an  admirable  view  of  the  city  is. 
obtained.  The  space  enclosed  between  the  three  sides  of 
this  structure  and  the  Neva,  contains  the  dock-yard ;  end 
here  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  in  the  navy  are  built. 
The  chief  station  for  the  fleet  is  Cronstadt,  an  island 
about  twenty-two  miles  from  St.  PetersburKh;  and  as  th» 
channel  leading  to  it  is  very  shallow,  the  vessels  sra 
floated  down  from  the  dock-yatd  on  machines  called 
eameU.  These  are  large  wooden  boxes,  which,  being  filled, 
with  water,  ore  sunk  down  under  the  ship,  and  fixed  so  as 
to  embrace  it  between  them ;  the  water  is  then  pumped, 
out  of  them,  and  the  ship,  resting  on  this  great  empty- 
vessel,  is  heme  up  by  its  buoyancy.   The  draught  of  watc^ 
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being  thus  consideralilj  lessened,  the  whole  mnts  it  enaWeil 
to  Hoat,  where  the  sliip  by  itself  would  touch  the  bottom. 

The  palare  of  the  Etftl  Major,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  is  the  building  apjiroprittleil  lo  the  service  of  a 
branch  of  the  military  ad  mi  nisi  ration  of  Russia;  it  is  in 
fact  the  palace  of  the  Military  suff.  It  is  an  immense 
edifice;  for  the  duties  attached  to  this  department  are 
necessarily  very  extensive  in  a  country  where  so  vast  en 
army  is  constantly  kept  on  foot.  It  stands  opposite  to  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  preeentu  the  appearance  of  a  crescent  of 
lofty  buildings,  with  an  extensive  wiuR  projecting  on  one 
side,  at  right  angles.  The  middle  of  the  crescent  is  occu- 
pied by  a  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  order;  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  it  a  lofty  arch.  reachin;i  nearly  to  the  upper 
MTt  of  the  buildinE,  and  scalptuied  with  military  tropfiiea. 
One  of  the  principal  divisions  of  this  vast  institution  is 
composed  of  officers  of  varioui  ranks,  who  are  constantly 
occupied  in  improving  the  general  map  of  the  empire,  aa 
well  as  the  maps  of  the  reai)cctive  governments,  both  for 
civil  and  military  purposes.  These  surveys  are  said  to  bo 
extremely  well  executed ;  Captain  Jones  mentions  one  of 
St.  Petersburgh  and  its  environs,  to  the  distance  of  five 
and  twenty  miles,  in  which  every  house,  tree,  gate,  and 
wall,  was  correctly  marked. 

The  Exchange,  of  which  we  have  given  a  view  in  page 
813,  it  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Vaasilei- 
oslrow,  or  island  of  Vossilei.  This  building,  which  was 
completed  in  IB1 1,  after  the  designs  of  a  French  architect, 
though  it  waa  not  opened  until  the  year  I81II,  is  exieuaive, 
and  hoi  an  elegant  appeamnce  ;  hut  tlie  engraving  will 
convey  a  more  conect  notion  of  its  exterior,  than  any 
detailed  description.  It  looks  directly  on  the  river;  the 
semicircular  space  in  its  front  being  terminated  by  a  granite 
quay ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  rises  a  tall  column,  oma- 
mcnlcd  with  appropriate  emblems.  The  interior  cunslstt 
of  a  single  hall,  one  hundred  and  twenty  nx  feet  in  length 
aad  sixty-six  in  breadth,  in  which  the  Russian  and  ftreign 
merchanti  meet  daily  at  three  o'clock. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  ^'ive  a  detailed  account 
of  all  the  public  ediSeea  in  this  metropolis ;  nor  is  it  necea- 
tary  that  we  should  do  so ;  for  tbey  are  nearly  of  the  rame 
genera]  character,  presenting  few  distinctions  worthy  of 
notice.  We  may  simply  mention  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  Academies  of  Sciences  and  the  Fine  Arts,  tt^^ethei' 
with  the  Senate  House  (the  side  of  which  it  represented  in 
our  engraving,  fronting  the  commencement  of  the  Englith 
Quay)  the  Citadel,  and  the  Colleges  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
now  forming  part  of  the  University,  at  among  the  moat 
int^reiting,  after  thoae  which  we  have  described. 

STATUE  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 


f  the  Admiralty.  Thi 
the  work  of  the  French  artist  Falconet:  it  has  obtained  a 
high  reputation,  and  the  Russians  think  it  the  finest  of 
kind  in  existence.  Tlie  monarch'  is  represented  in  t 
attitude  of  mounting  a  precipice,  the  summit  of  which  he 
has  nearly  attained ;  liis  head  is  uncovered  and  crowned 
with  laurel,  while  his  right  hand  is  stretched  out,  at  in  the 
act  of  giving  benediction  to  bis  people. 

But  the  granite  mass,  which  composes  its  pedestal,  is 
unrivalled,  and  would  have  been  still  more  remarkable, 
bad  the  sculptor  been  content  to  leave  it  as  he  found  it. 
It  forms  the  remnant  of  a  huge  rock,  which  lay  in  a  morass 
■bout  four  milet  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles  by  water  from  St. 
Petenburgh.  "I  found  the  rook,"  says  the  engineer  em- 
ployed, "covered  with  moss;  its  length  was  forty-two  f«et, 
ila  breadth  twenty.aeTen,  and  its  height  twenty-one  feet." 
Honover  there  was  a  convenient  crack  in  one  part  of  it 
which  would  enable  the  artist  to  break  off  a  portion  of  the 
mass,  to  as  to  give  tbe  remainder  the  steepness  of  surface 
requisite  foi  the  position  of  the  horse.  "Tbe  expense  and 
dimcultf  of  transporting  it."  says  Cose,  "were  no  ab- 
atacles  to  Catherine  the  Second ;  the  morsss  was  drained, 
the  {att»t  cleared,  and  a  road  formed  to  tbe  Gulf  of  Finland. 
It  wai  Mt  in  motion  on  huge  tyiction-balls,  and  grooves  of 
HMtal,  by  means  of  pulleys  aitd  windlasses,  worked  by  five 
hundred  men.  In  this  manner  it  was  oonveyed,  with  forty 
men  seated  <m  tbe  top,  twelve  hundred  feet  a  day,  to  the 
dtore ;  then  embarked  on  ■  Banlica]  machine,  transported 
by  water  to  St.  Petertburgb,  •sd  landed  near  the 
irheie  It  ii  bow  eiMted."    Six  m«Dtl»  mt» 


this  undertaking,  which  was  certainly  laborious  in  lU 
extreme ;  for  the  rock  weighed  flfteen  hundred  toni.  In 
its  natural  state  the  stone  would  have  been  a  msgniGKil 
support  for  the  stutue ;  but  the  artist,  in  bis  sltempls  to 
improve  it,  chiselled  away  half  its  grandeur.  The  insrrip- 
tion  is  very  good,  being  characteriied  by  a  simplirilj 
completely  at  variance  with  the  monument  itself.  "To 
Peter  thb  First:  Cathbriwb  thb  Sbcohd,"  is,  toKe- 
Iher  with  the  date  of  erection,  all  that  is  written ;  and  this 
is  marked  on  opposite  aides  of  the  pedestal,  in  Latia  ind 
Russian.      ■ 


RELIGION. 

The  e«tab1iHfaed  religion  of  Russia  ii  that  of  tbe  eul^m 
or  Greek  church ;  but  all  other  forms  of  worship  are 
tolemted.  Previous  to  the  tenth  century  the  inhabilinls 
of  this  countrv  were  pagans ;  and  the  Urst  person  of  dii- 
linction,  converted  to  Christianity,  was  the  grand  princess 
Olga  or  Elga.  who,  in  the  year  933,  was  btptiied  il 
Constantinople,  by  tbe  Greek  patriarch.  When  her  grand- 
son, Vladomir,  became  ruler,  he  was  strongly  urged  bv  iiie 
respective  professors  of  vtirious  creeds  to  taapi  ^'« 
religion ;  he  seems  to  have  determined  upon  en^bnciii; 
Christianity,  but,  before  deciding  which  form  of  it  lo  in- 
troduce in  his  dominions,  he  sent  ceKain  depuliei  into 
different  countries  to  examine  into  the  subjecL  Tb( 
"  Report"  of  these  "Commissioners"  is  a  curious  dociiraent: 
"The  religion  of  the  Bulgarians"  they  sav,  "appeorejll" 
us  exiremely  contemptible.  They  assemble  rn  s  tM-btiJ 
mosque,  without  deigning  to  put  a  girdle  round  IMI' 
bodies.  Having  first  made  a  slight  nod,  theyscil  tbeai- 
selves  on  the  ground,  and  wag  their  heads  ffoni  siflo  in 
side  like  fools.  Their  religion  ^ils  to  impress  the  heut,oi 
to  raise  the  soul  towards  God.  The  service  is  moch  better 
performed  at  Rome,  hut  still  with  less  order  and  magm- 
fincnee  than  among  the  Greeks.  On  arriving  at  Consun- 
tinople,  we  were  so  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  IM 
church  of  Santa  Sophia,  which  the  great  Justinian  «usm 
to  bo  built  in  honour  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom,— "illi  I™ 
perfume  and  the  light  which  are  shed  by  tbe  tapen,— lUi 
the  beauty  of  the  prayers  and  the  harmony  of  the  chanlinir. 
that  we  thought  ourselves  transported  into  the  celcsinl 
abode.  Since  we  have  seen  this  light,  Sir*,  we  know  not 
how  longer  to  remain  in  this  present  darkness;  and  x 
pray  you  to  permit  us  to  embrace  the  letigion  rf  Ibj 
QTMka."    Thu  nFoit  Tu  qnits  MtiafhctcujloUieet*'" 
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duke,  and  he  immediately  ordered  bis  subjects  to  embrace 
the  rcligiou  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  clergy  of  the  Russian  church  are  divided  into  regular 
and  secular;  the  former  comprising  the  monks*  and  the 
latter  the  parochial  clergy.  The  superior  clergy  are  divided 
into  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  who  are  in- 
discriminately styled  archires,  and  who  are  appointed  to 
their  offices  by  the  sovereign.  There  is  some  difference 
among  the  superior  clergy  in  title,  lank,  and  dress ;  yet  it 
scarcely  ever  happens  that  one  archird  is  subordinate  to 
another.  The  next  in  order  of  dignity  are  those  called  the 
black  clergy ;  to  this  class  belong  the  archimandrites,  or 
chiefs  of  monasteries,  from  amongst  whom  the  bishops  are 
always  chosen — ^the  hegumins,  or  heads  of  small  convents 
—the  ieromonachs,  or  monks  who  are  priests — the  iero- 
di aeons,  or  monks  who  are  deacons,  and  lastly,  the  monks 
themselves.  All  the  black  clergy,  as  well  as  the  arc  birds, 
are  obliged,  by  the  regulations  of  their  church,  to  lead 
rigid  and  secluded  lives ;  they  are  forbidden  animal  food, 
and  are  not  permitted  to  marry  after  entering  into  this 
order.  They  consider  themselves  superior  to  the  secular 
clergy  both  in  rank  and  learning,  and  iU  them  is  vested 
the  whole  power  of  the  Russian  church. 

The  secular  priests  are  called  the  white  clergy,  and 
consist  of  protoires,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called  proto- 
pope8,-*priests,  and  deacons,  together  with  the  readers  and 
sacristans.  The  first  three  must  all  have  been  educated 
in  the  spiritual  schools,  and  must  be  married  before  they 
can  be  ordained  to  their  offices.  If  their  wives  die  they 
cannot  marry  again ;  *'  for  which  reason,"  says  one  of  our 
countrymen  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  "  it 
is  remarked  in  this  country,  that  the  priests  treat  their 
wives  better  than  other  men.**  From  this  circumstance, 
probably,  arises  the  Russian  proverb — '*to  be  as  well 
cherished  as  a  priest's  wife.*' 

CHURCHES. 

Amongst  the  many  religious  edifices  of  St  Petersburg!!, 
the  highest  place  belongs  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
of  Casan,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  cathedral  of  this 
metropolis.  It  certainly  is  a  splendid  structure ;  and  its 
excellence  is  the  more  remarkable  as  l)eing  the  work  of  a 
native  artist,  and  one  who  was  a  slave.  This  humble 
individual  was  born  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Count  Stro- 
gonoff ;  his  merit  attracted  the  notice  of  his  master,  under 
whose  patronage  he  was  placed  in  the  Imperial  Academy. 
Here  he  gained  a  considerable  reputation ;  and  when  the 
intention  of  erectins  a  new  church  was  made  known,  he 
boldly  stood  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  task.  His 
competitors  were  many,  and  among  them  was  a  Scotch 
architect,  of  the  name  of  Cameron,  whose  designs  are  said 
to  have  far  surpassed  those  of  his  Russian  rival  in  purity 
of  taste.  But  the  patriotism  of  the  judges,  or  the  influence 
of  his  master,  secured  a  preference  on  behalf  of  Voronikhin 
(for  such  was  the  name  of  the  serf);  and  the  successful 
artist  proceeded  at  once  to  the  execution  of  his  work. 
Fifteen  years  elapsed  before  the  building  was  completed ; 
and  the  cost  of  its  erection  amounted  to  15,000,000  rubles. 

The  plan  of  the  edifice  is  a  cross;  and  the  point  of 
intersection  is  surmounted  by  a  large  dome.  It  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  Nevskoi  Perspective,  its  length  running  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  street  (from  east  to  west) ;  and 
the  front  which  opens  upon  that  thoroughfare  is  approached 
by  a  circular  colonnade,  apparently  in  imitation  of  that 
added  by  Bernini  to  St.  Peter  s  at  Rome.  Indeed  the 
architect  seems  to  have  taken  the  general  outline  of  his 
plan  from  that  fiir-famed  cathedral;  and  the  Russians 
think  that  he  has  produced  a  work  auite  worthy  of  being 
placed  by  its  side,  or  by  the  side  or  our  own  St.  Paul's. 
Less  partial  judges,  however,  are  acaroely  disposed  to 
sanction  the  comparison. 

The  interior  is  arranffed  in  a  vtfy  magnificent  style ;  for 
the  service  of  the  Greek  church  is  characterized  by  great 
splendour,  and  owes,  indeed,  to  its  external  pomp  and  show 
that  power  of  impressing  the  beholder  which  the  deputies 
of  Vfadomir  felt  so  strongly  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
iKHly  of  th«  cathedral  presents  one  open  space,  no  seats 
being  allowed  in  a  Greek  church:  a  lofty  and  richly- 
decorated  screen  encloses  the  sanctuary,  where  a  part  of  the 
ceremonies  is  performed  in  private  (or,  as  the  phrase  is, 
where  the  saetifioe  is  made)  before  the  priest  issues. 

Bishop  James  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  scene  pre- 
sented by  the  interior  of  this  cathedral,  during  the  time  el 
ecTYice,   •*  As  we  advanced  up  the  nave,"  he  says,  •*  we 


perceived  the  rites  of  the  church  were  under  celebration; 
the  solemn  chant  of  the  priest  was  heard — Oospodi 
Pomilloui  !  Gospodi  Pomilloui  !  (Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us  I  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !)  On  a  sudden  the  doors 
of  the  sanctuary  were  thrown  open,  and  the  bearded  bishop 
appeared,  clad  in  raiment  of  purple  and  gold :  the  clouds 
of  incense  floated  in  the  air,  and  the  manly  and  sonorous 
voices  of  the  priests  again  echoed  through  the  dome.  It 
was  a  striking  and  impressive  sight ;  but  far  beyond  all 
this  show  of  parade,  one's  feelings  were  moved  by  the 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  that  reigned  over  the  face  of 
the  people;  at  one  time  the  whole  crowd  were  prostrated  on 
the  hoor ;  at  another  they  Vpre  seen  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  church,  some  paying  their  devotions  to  the 
picture,  others  carrying  the  lighted  taper  to  fix  it  before 
the  shrine  of  their  patron  saint ;  others  kissing  the  hands, 
face,  and  feet  of  the  holy  paintings  ;  others  bowing  their 
heads  to  the  pavement,  with  an  aspect  of  humility  that 
seemed  to  shun  the  light  of  heaven;  all  alike,  equally 
careless  of  one  another,  wholly  wrapt  up  in  their  several 
acts  of  piety  and  adoration.'* 

Amongst  the  other  churches  of  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
most  remarkable,  after  the  Cathedral,  are  those  or  Alex- 
ander Nevskoi,  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  St.  Isaac ;  the 
last  of  which,  if  it  be  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Europe. 

POLICE. 

The  police  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  extremely  strict  and 
vigilant:  in  no  capital  of  equal  size  is  the  security  of  life 
and  property  greater.  In  each  of  the  twelve  disti'icts  into 
which  the  city  is  divided,  there  is  a  regular  police-station ; 
in  this  resides  an  agent,  who  has  an  office,  and  several 
subordinate  functionaries  employed  under  him.  His  duties 
consist  in   preserving  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  his 

Quarter,  watching  over  the  behaviour  of  its  inhabitants, 
eciding  petty  quarrels,  and  acting  judicially  in  several 
matters  of  slight  importance.  All  these  subordinate  esta- 
blishments are  subject  to  the  control  of  one  principal  office, 
the  functions  attached  to  which  are  very  extensive. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  police  in  this  metropolis  is  to 
exercise  a  surveillance  over  all  fbreigners ;  and  this  traveW 
lers  complain  of,  as  causing  an  extreme  degree  of  annoy- 
ance and  vexation.  In  all  continental  towns,  a  certain 
degree  of  espionnage  is  kept  up  over  strangers;  "but," 
says  Mr.  Morton,  "the  pitch  to  which  the  inquisitorial 
system  is  pursued  in  the  Russian  metropolis,  is  truly 
ridiculous,  without,  as  it  appears  to  me,  any  corresponding 
advantage  being  attained.  Thus  you  cannot  even  pay  a 
visit  to  any  of  the  palaces,  or  other  objects  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  enrirons,  without  giving  an  account  at  the 
barrier  of  who  you  are  and  where  you  are  going,  though  of 
what  use  such  information  can  be  to  those  who  require  if, 
I  am  wholly  unable  to  conceive."  The  same  system  of 
espionnage  is  applied  to  the  native  inhabitants;  yet  it  is 
said  that,  as  far  as  respects  facts  of  importance,  the 
Russian  government  knows  much  less  of  what  is  actually 
going  on  at  St.  Petersburgh,  than  does  the  English 
government  of  what  is  passing  in  London,  where  no  such 
vexatious  regulations  exist 

THE  RUSSIAN  BATH. 

Onk  of  the  greatest  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Petersburgh  is  the  Russian  Bath,  the  fVequent  and 
general  use  of  which  contributes  ffreatly  to  the  healtli  of 
all  classes.  Witliout  it,  indeed,  the  lower  orders  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  keep  themselves  free  from  disease ;  for 
they  seldom  change  their  clothes.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  religion  enjoin  upon  its  votaries  the 
task  of  ablution  before  attending  divine  service;  and  as 
this  attendance  is  exacted  twice  in  the  week,  a  habit  of 
cleanliness  is  in  some  measure  enforced.  The  usual  hour 
of  bathing  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  operation  will  be  correctly  understood  ftom 
the  following  description. 

"  First,  there  is  a  dressing-room  at  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature, with  cushions  and  conveniences  for  the  toilette. 
When  undressed,  a  fellow  presents  himself  stark-naked, 
and  conducts  you  into  the  bath,  a  good-sized  room,  having 
a  bench  like  a  bedstead,  with  a  slight  rise  for  the  head. 
At  the  opposite  side  are  fitted  up  shelves  like  fiower-stands, 
which  terminate  with  a  similar  bench  or  bedstead  to  be 
subsequently  used.  The  batli  is  at  a  high,  but  not  op- 
pressive temperature,  and  is  furnished  with  i»everal  pipes 
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commuDicatinK  with  w^tor  tVom  tbe  ftaMiog  to  the  boiling 

point  You  Snt  oT  all  sit  down  on  the  benob,  while  lie 
fornu  a  lather,  &nd  Koun  your  bead  wall;  after  this  lie 
preparea  a  bundle  of  toft  ibaTJiigt  with  loap  and  hot  water, 
vben  he  obli|{ea  you  to  lie  down  at  full  length,  and  curriei 
you  all  over  on  both  aidea.  Alter  this  jou  atand  up  and 
are  rinsed  with  tepid  water,  when  be  prepares  a  bundle  of 
faircb-teaTea,  and  obligea  you  to  mount  by  tbe  shelves,  or 
ateps,  to  the  upper  bench  before  described.  He  now  throws 
water  on  a  hot  iron,  which  produces  audi  a  vapour  or  steam, 
that  it  is  almost  itnpoaiible  to  lupport  the  beat ;  he  then 
obliges  you  to  lie  doVn,  and  with  tile  birch-leaves  performs 
the  same  operation  hehad  previously  done  with  the  shaTincs, 
except  that  while  you  are  roaring  out  with  pain  from  tbe 
heat,  and  begging  to  be  relieved,  yet  afraid  to  lift  yuiir 
head,  because  every  inch  in  height,  from  the  vapour  ascend- 
ing, cauaes  some  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  heal,  tbe 
fellow  coldly  affects  indifference,  and  laughs  at  your  request, 
or  ainga  a  few  worda  of  a  song.  At  length  he  relieves 
you,  when  jumping  down  aa  hastily  as  possible,  from  a  heat 
which  reallv  struck  me  aa  red  hot,  and,  I  thought,  must 
have  brought  the  akin  off,  the  fellow  adroitly  aeiiea  the 
moment  yon  are  on  joui  legs,  to  pour  buctieta  of  cold 
water  on  your  head.  The  first  gives  a  violent  and  unex- 
pected sboclt,  which  you  instantly  recover,  and  the  second 
produce!  a  roost  delightful  glow,  a  perfect  elysian  feel 
which  you  would  willingly  continue:  but /earful  of  checking 
the  perspiration  too  long,  tlie  bath  is  brought  to  a  higher 
temperature,  and  when  the  potea  are  a^ain  open,  and  per- 
spiration appeaia,  the  Russian  bath  finishes,  you  return  to 
your  dressing-room,  wrap  warmly  up,  gel  into  your  carriage, 
drive  borne,  lie  down  on  your  bed,  much  relaxed,  for  an 
hoiu:,  after  which  you  feel  quite  rvatored,  and  are  lit  for 
any  thing." 

in  the  baths  of  a  commoner  deacription,  or  those  fre- 
quented by  the  lower  clasaea,  tbe  individual  bathers  perform 
for  each  other  those  duties  which,  in  the  more  expensive 
establishments, are aasigned  toattendants.  The  substitutes 
for  Iha  buckets  of  ould  water,  to  which  they  sometimes 
resort,  are  of  rather  a  startling  nature ;  when  the  perspira- 
tion  ia  moat  profuse,  they  will  plunge  into  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Neva,  or,  if  tbe  snow  be  on  the  ground,  roll  their 
bodies  in  it.  Habit  inuiei  them  to  £e  practice,  and 
renders  it  burtlesa  to  thorn:  to  an  inexperienced  stranger 
ita  effects  woidd  in  all  probability  be  more  diaastrous. 

COMUERCB. 


than  any  other  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Its  enineiice  m 
this  respect  arises  from  ita  being  the  only  great  maritime 
outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  from  the  extenaivc  and 
varioua  oomnunications  which  it  bos  with  the  interior  of 
the  Russian  empire.  By  means  of  canals  a  ctHntexion  is 
effected  between  tbe  Neva  and  tbe  Wotga ;  and  tbua,  a 
direct  communication  is  opened  between  the  capital  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  The  principal  exports  from  St  Felers- 
burgh  are  articlea  of  native  produce,  such  as  tallow,  hemp 
and  tlax,  iron,  leather,  fura,  fox,  hare,  and  squirrel  akins, 
and  bristles;  and  the  quantity  of  these  which  is  annually 
carried  from  ibia  city,  ia  immense.  Last  year,  the  weight 
of  hemp  exported  exceeded  seventy  millions  of  Engiith 
pounds ;  that  of  tallow,  which  is  an  article  of  the  greatest 
commercial  importance,  was  more  than  double  that  num- 
ber. Canvas,  together  with  coarse  linen  of  all  kinds,  and 
cordage,  is  likewise  largely  exported ;  for  tbe  manu&ctuie 
of  these  articlea  is  comparatively  aimple,  and  the  raw 
materials  are  extremely  abundant  in  Russia.  Ths  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  raw  sugar,  cotton  twist,  (which  ia  ibe 
principal  commodity  sent  from  England,)  wooUens.  oils, 
•pices,  wine,  and  various  other  articles  of  luxury. 

The  growth  of  the  oommeroe  of  St.  Peteraburgfa  baa 
been  extremely  rapid.  In  1714,  sixteen  ships  viaitad  it; 
sixteen  years  afterwards  the  number  waa  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  and  at  present  it  varies  between 
twelve  hundred  and  fifteen  hundred.  The  principal  put  of 
this  trade  ia,  however,  in  the  bands  of  foreigners,  and 
especially  of  tbe  British;  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  thirty' 
nine  ships  which  cleared  out  Ihim  Sl  Patersburgb,  in  the 
year  1B33,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  and  ninety-aix  were 
British;  sixty-two  being  American,  and  fiinr  hundred  arid 
eighty-one  belonging  to  other  nations.  In  formar  times, 
our  countrymen  used  to  enjoy  peculiar  privilegea  aa  mer- 
chants ;  they  are  now  placed  on  tbe  same  footing  as  other 
foreigners,  and  are  termed,  in  common  with  them,  guetU. 

The  internal  trade  is  by  law  secured  to  the  natives,  and 
every  Russian  engaged  in  it,  or  in  tbe  Ibreign  tiade,  most 
have  his  name  enrolled  in  the  burghers'  book, — Id  other 
words,  must  possess  property  within  ue  city,  or  be  a  meni'  . 
ber  of  one  of  the  three  guilds.  Those  belonging  to  tbe 
first  guild  must  possess  from  10,000  to  90,000  rublra  ;  they 
may  engage  in  foreign  trade,  are  not  liable  to  corpon^ 
punishment,  and  may  drive  about  the  city  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  two  horses.  Those  belonging  to  tbe  secoitd 
guild  must  have  from  SDOO  to  10,000  rubles ;  and  they  are 
confined  to  inland  trade.  The  third  guild  comprises  shop- 
keepera  and  petty  dealer^  and  to  be  a  member  of  it,  the 
posseasion  of  from  1000  to  5000  rubles  ii  necesmr. 
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SQUARE  DF  THE  LITTLIS  PILLAR,  IN 
■     '  "^    *  LISBON. 

Tas  ground  on  which  Lisbon  stands,  is  naturally 
very  uneven;  and,  as  little  care  has  been  taken  to 
obviate  this  inequality  by  artificial  means,  it  gives 
rise  to  maiiy  curious  scenes  in  the  inte^mal  disposition 
of  the '  city.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  that 
poi^4^»  of  it  which  suffered  most  severely  from  the 
•Eaithquake^  of  1755;  a^d  there  the  streets  are 
literaDj  Jumbled  together,  one  resting,  as  it  we're, 
upon  another^  and  having  its  pavement  on  the  same 
Isvel  with  the  housetops  of  its  more  lowly  neigh- 
bours. Our  engraving  in  the  preceding  page  fur- 
nishes a  striking  picture  of  this  sort  of  arrangement  j 
the  view  "^hich  it  contains  is  taken  at  a  short  distance 
trom  the  Tagus,  in  a  district  which  was  wholly  de- 
molished by  the  calamity  alluded  to. 

The  Lor  jo  do  Pelonrinko,  or  Square  of  the  Little 
Pillar,  is  so  called  from  the  column  whidi  decorates 
its  centre;  it  stands  very  near  the  river,  being  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  only  the  Marine  Arsenal.  The  front 
of  that  building  forms  the  southern  end  of  the  square; 
Qur  view  exhibits  the'  northern  and  eastern  sides, 
over  the  intersection  of  which  may  be  seen  the 
church  of  St.  Francisco  da  Cidade.  To  the  right  of 
t|iis  edifice  are  the  backs  of  the  houses  in  the  street 
of  San  Francisco,  immediately  overlooking  the  open 
space  beneath.  The  little  column,  from  which  the 
square  derives  its  name,  is  ornamental  in  its  appear- 
ance; its 'twisted  shaft  rises  from  a  richly-sculptured 
pedestal,  and  supports  a  capital  surmounted  by  a 
globe  of  open  iron- work  J'  The  material  of  which  it 
is  composed  is  a  ^e  stone,  which  bears  considerable 
resemblance;  to  jparble.  In'  former  days  this  little 
pillar  performed  a  very  important  function,  being  used 
in  the!  execution  t)f  traitorous  fidalgos,  (nobles,)  an4 
other  criminals  of  high 'degree;  It  has  ceased,  how- 
ever, to 'enjoy  that  enviable  distinction,  and  is  now 
no  longer  emplf^ecj  in  the  infliction  of  punishipent^ 
Its  caf)ital  is  still '  disfigured  by  the  projecting  iron 
hooks  to  which  the  eriminals  were  attached;  and 
these  Hte  the  only  ]|iemoriaIs  of  its  ancient  occu- 
pation.' '   .  .       .  • 

This  square  is  situated  in  the  chief  line  of  commu- 
nication between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
Lisbon;  and  thus  it  alwayei  presents  an  appearance 
of  great  bustle  and  activity.'  Mr.  Kinsey  gives  a 
picture  of  the  daily  scene  beheld  in  the  Rua  San 
Francisco^  the  characteristic  features  of  which  are 
not  confined  to  that  street  in  particular.  "  The 
chapel  of  the  convent,**  he  says,  "  has  never  been 
finished,  and  offers  another  instance — ^beyond  skeleton 
housed  seen  every  'Where,  and  public  buildings  left 
incomplete, — of  the  grand  designs  suggested,  after 
the  Earthquake,  by  Portuguese,  or  as  some  would 
say,  ^nglish  architects,  and  of  the  total  inadequate- 
ness  of  the  means  possessed  to  do  them  justice.  A 
party  of  friars  were  seen  loungitig  all  day  long  upon 
the  steps  of  the  portal,  looking  out  for  funerals,  or 
for  people  coming  to  confession  and  mass,  and  for 
the  performance  of  other  penitential  offices ;  beggars 
reclining  beneath;  a  large  heap  of  hiins  accumulated 
from  the  period  of  the  Earthquake,  to  the  north  of 
the  steps,  Where  a  few  half-starved  goats,  who  supply 
the  neighbpurhpdd  with  milk,  pick  up  a  scanty  sn\j- 
sistencei  upon  refuse  vegetables;  the  occasional  pro- 
cession bf  the  host,  honoured  by  the  kneeling  multi- 
tude; s^ges  filled  with  fat  friars;  Gallegos  with  their 
many-coloured  water-barrels ;  fruit-^'omen,  and 
dealers  in  vegetables  and  fish  ;  strings  of  saiicy- 
looking  muleteers,  and  a  demure  duenna  now  and 
then  seen  catefully  guarding  her  fair  charge  through 
*  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  123. 


the  streets  j  and  sometimes  a  monk  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  with  a  rabble  of  boys  at  bis  heels: 
these  are  the  passing  objects  that  render  a  residence 
in  this  street  so  highly  diverting.*' 

The  Gallego,  here  spoken  of,  is  the  common  porter 
and  water-cttrricr'of  Lisbbn;  he  is  Bota  natiye  of 
the  city,  but  comes  usually  from  the  Spanish  province 
of  Gidicia.  His  oecupation  is  extremely  iafaorious ; 
but  he  is  •general!  jr  a  'cop!tente4  beii|g:* '  pis  bard  toil 
enables 'him'' to  tairu,  tbbujgh  ^th  difficulty,  about 
sixpence  a  day;  one  half  of  this  serves  to  procure 
him  his  bread,  his  fried  Sardihha^  (a  kind  of  fish,) 
from  a  neighbouring  cook's  stall,  and  a  little  light 
'wine  perhaps  oh  holidays,  water  being  his  general 
beverage.'  A  mat  in  a  large  upper  room,  shared  with 
several  of  his  brethren,  serves  him  in  winter  as  a 
place  of  repose  for  the  night ;  |but  during  the  summer 
he  frequently  sleeps  out  in  the  open  air,  making  his 
filled  Watcr-ba^el  his  pillow,  ready  to  start,  in  case 
of  fire',  at  the  call  of  t|ie  captain  of  his  gang,  to 
Perform  the  only  public  duty  exacted  from  him ;  for 
every  Gallego  is  oblige^^  by  the  police  of  the  city,  to 
have  his  water-barrel  constantly  filled  at  night,  and 
to  hasten  with  it  at  the  first  sound  of  the  fire-bell,  to 
assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames.  His  savings  are 
sufficient  to  enable  hitn,  in  the  course  of  about  fifteen 
years,  to  return  to  the  mountains  of  his  native 
Gallicia,  and  to  purchase  a  little  plot  of  ground, 
upon  which  he  erects  a  small  cottage.  He  then 
married,  and  at  the  proper  age  sends  forth  his 
children  to  follow  in  the  Portuguese  towns  the  same 
path  of  industry*  and  frugality  of  which  be  has  set 
them  an  example,  and  which  hqye  ptocuced  bim  the 
independence  and  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

The  common  carriage  6fXisl}Q|(  is  the  «<^et,  a 
species  of  cabriolet  drawii'  by  two  f|lif)es.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  rather  gn)tes^ae|  b^l,  "nevertJicTess,  it 
affords  a  luxurious  accommbdatioid  when'  cpmpared 
with  the  toil  pf  walking  up  and  down  the  steep 
streets  of  the  city,  under 'the  infiiiettce  of  a  burning 
sun.  Its  construction  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet 
the  inequalities  of  ground  whict  we  liaVe  before 
noticed.  The  seat  is'  8uspen4ed  off  the  'axletree,  so 
that  the  jolting  of  the  wheels  on  the  rough' pavement 
is  nearl]^  imp^cept^ble  withjn  the  vehicle^  the  body 
of  which  preserves  neariy  on  upright  position,  whe- 
ther upon  the  ascent  or  the  descent.'  Two  curtains 
close  in  front  of  the  ^€ge,  to  keep  out  tbe  rain  or 
heat;  and  considering  that  oo  other  sort  of  carnage 
could  be  used  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Lisbon, 
the  traveller  has  good  reason  to  coii|;rata}ate  himself 
upon  the  happy  Sivention. 

t  See  Saturday  Magmin^,  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  130. 

THE  CANAp  pifUD. 

This  bird,  though  not  a  hative.  Is  so  well  n^triralixed, 
that  some  account  of  it  may  pro^e  interestittg. 

In  length,  this  beautiful  species  is  about  $re  inches 
and  a  half ;  the  bill  pale  fiesh-colour,  pasang  into 
reddish  white;'  eyes  chestnut  brown;*  tfie  Vhole 
plumage  of  a  rich,  deep  prhnrose  colour,  i^c|ining  to 
yel}ow;  edge  of  the  quills  sometimes ''yi^owish 
White*;  legs' and' fe^t,  the  sanie  cblodras^t^  bill 
The  female  is  distingui^lied  from  t^p  mi^e  by  the 
plumage  being  of  a  paler  colour ;  tlxe  ytSlow  round 
the  bill,  eye,  and  on  the  breasf,  'i^^  e^g#  ^  the'wh^ 
being  also  of  a  pi4etyejlow;  Ae  is'fi'^''^^''  ^-t___ 
larger,  and  less  slender  In  form  fow^rd^ 

The  original  Stock  is  stfjd'tp'liaVfe ' 
from  the  Canary  IsleS  J,  about  tjie  fdij 
a  circumstance  not  mentioned  by  Belon,  and  dis- 
t  See  ptge  190  or  the  preieat  vo|||p^|; 
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,  credited  by  Syme  for  these  reasons.  The  wild  birds 
found  in  the  Canary  Isles,  says  he,  bear  less 
resemblance,  in  song  and  plumage,  to  the  domestic 
Canary,  than  to  the  siskin  of  Germany,  the  vent ur on 
of  Italy,  or  the  serin  of  France.  The  plumage  of 
these  is  a  mixture  of  yellow,  green,  and  very  little 
brown  or  gray, 

Buffon  sscys,  in  his  elegant  manner,  ''  that  if  the 
nightingale  is  the  chantress  of  the  woqds,  the  Canary 
is  the  musician  of  the  chamber  ;  the  first  owes  all  to 
nature,  the  second  something  to  art. .  With  less 
strength  of  organ>  less  compass  of  voice,  and  less 
variety  of  note,  the  Canary  has  a  better  ear,  greater 
facility  of  imitation,  and  a  more  retentive  memory  j 
and  as  the  difference  of  genius,  especially  among  the 
lower  animals^  depends,  in  a  great  measure,,  on  the 
perfection  of  their  senses,  the  Canary,  whose  organ 
of  hearing  is  more  susceptible  of  ,  receiving  and 
retaining  foreign  ^impressions,  becomes  more  social^ 
tame,  and  familiar ;  is,  capable  of  gratitude,  and  even 
of  attachment  ^  its  caresses  are  endearing,  its  littl^ 
humours  innocent,  and  its  anger  neither  hurts  nor 
o£fends.  Its  education  i^  6asy ;  i^e  t^Sat  if  with 
pleasure,  because  we  are  able  to  instruct  it.  It  leaves 
the  melody  of  itS  owii  natural  hote,  to  listen  to  the 
melody  of  our  voices  afid  instriiments.  It  applauds, 
it  accompanies  us,  and  repays  the  pleasure  it  receives 
with  interest ;  while  the  nightingale,  more  proud  of 
its  talent,  seems  desirous  of  preserving  it  in  all  its 
purity,  at  least  it  appears  to  attach  very  little  value 
to  ours,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  it  can  be 
taught  any  of  our  airs.  The  Canary  can  speak  and 
whistle;  the  nightingale  despises  our  words,  as  well 
as  our  airs,  and  never  fails  to  return  to  its  own  wild 
wood-notes.  Its  pipe  is  a  masterpiece  of  nature, 
which  human  art  can  neither  alter  nor  improve; 
while  that  of  the  Canary  is  a  model  of  more  pliant 
materials,  which  we  can  mould  at  pleasure;  and 
therefore  it  contributes  in  a  much  greater  degree  to 
the  comforts  of  society.  It  sings  at  all  seasons, 
cheers  us  in  the  dullest  weather,  and  adds  to  our 
happiness,  by  amusing  the  young,  and  delighting  the 
recluse;  charming  the  tediousness  of  the  cloister, 
and  gladdening  the  soul  of  the  innocent  and 
captive." 

There  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  thirty  varieties  of 
the  breeds  of  Canaries,  which  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished ;  and  the  number  is  increasing  every  year. 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  Canaries,  thef 
plain  and  variegated ;  or,  as  they  are  technically 
called,  the  gay  spangles,  or  meally ;  and  jonks,  or 
jonquils.  These  two  varieties  are  more  esteemed  by 
amateurs,  than  any  of  the  numerous  varieties  which 
have  sprung  from  them;  and,  although  birds  of 
different  feathers  have  their  admirers,  some  pre- 
ferring beauty  of  plumage,  others  excellence  of  song, 
certainly  that  bird  is  most  desirable,  where  both  are 
combined.  The  first  property  of  these  birds  consists 
in  the  cap,  which  ought  to  be  of  fine  orange  colour, 
pervading  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  tail  and 
Mixig!^»  and  possessing  the  utmost  regularity,  without 
any  black  feathers,  as,  by  the  smallest  speck,  it  loses 
the  property  of  a  show-bird,  and  is  considered  a 
broken-cappeJ  bird.  The  second  property  consists 
in  the  featiiers  of  the  wing  and  tail  being  of  a  deep 
black  up  to  the  quill,  as  a  single  white  feather  in  the 
wing  or  tail  causes  it  to  be  termed  a  foul  bird ;  the 
requisite  number  of  these  feathers  in  each  wing  is 
eighteen,  and  in  the  tail  twelve.  It  is, .  however, 
oreqnently  observed,  that  the  best- coloured  birds  are 
foul  in  one  or  two  feathers,  which  reduce  their  value. 

The  dispositions  of  Canaries  are  as  various  as 
A^  colours  >  some  are  gay^  sportive^  and  delight  in  | 


mirth  and  revelry,  while  others  are  sulfen,  intractable, 
and  lazy.  Some  cocks  are  most  assiduous  in 
assisting  the  hen  to  build  her  nest,  and  even  to  hatch 
the  eggs,  while  others  will  destroy  the  eggs,  or  tear 
the  young  from  the  nest,  and  kill  them  in  their  rage : 
the  gray  ones  will  never  build,  and  the  person  who 
superintends  these  must  make  a  nest  for  th^m. 

Mr.  Syme  informs  us  that  he  possessed  a  jonquil 
cock  that  used  to  nibble  at  its  cage  till  he  opened  it, 
and  then  escaping  from  its  prison-house,  it  would  fly 
to  the  mantel-piece,  where  it  would  place  itself  on  a 
china  ornament,  flutter  as  if  in  the  act  of-  washing, 
and  continue  to  do  so  till  water  was  brought.  The 
same  bird  was  so  docile,  as  to  come,  when  called,  to 
the  hand,  and  hide  trifling  articles  in  the  comer  of  its 
cage,  stopping  and  looking  round  as  if  for  encourage- 
ment and  applause.  But  one  of  his  favourite  an.ase- 
ments  was  to  perch  upon .  one  of  the  branches  of  a 
tall  myrtle,  in  a  window  where  the  cage  frequently 
hung  j  and  he  even  became  so  bold,  as  to  dart  upon 
the  ephemeral  insects  that  rose  from  a  stream  close 
by,  and  which  seemed  to  afford  hitn  a  delicious 
banquet;  Poor  Dickie;,  was,*  however,  doomed  to 
suffer  for  this  indulgence,  and  one  morning  was 
found  dead  ifi  his  cage,  having  been  killed  by  a 
yomig  pointer,  a  privileged  vagrant  like  himself.     * 

At  a  public  exhibition  of  birds,  we  are  informed  that 
one  of  these  docile  creatures  acted  the  part  of  a 
deserter,  and  ran  away,  while  two  others  pursued  and 
caught  him.  A  lighted  match  being  given  to  one  of 
these,  he  fired  a  small  cannon,  and  the  little  deserter 
fell  on  his  side,  as  if  dead ;  another  bird  then 
appeared  with  a  small  wheel-barrow,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  the  dead,  but  at  its  approach  the 
little  deserter  started  to  his-  feet. 

Syme  seems  to  think  that  these  birds  might  be 
naturalized  to  our  climate,  having  seen  a  pair  flying 
abowt  at  liberty,  probably,  an  experiment  to  try  if 
they  would  breed :  and  he  thinks  they  had  built  a 
nest,  from  their  being  repeatedly  observed  flying  in 
and  out  at  one  spot,  on  the  precipitous  bank  at  St. 
Bernard's  Well,  near  Edinburgh. 

A  sthall  breeding-cage  is  all  that  is  required  for 
rearing  tiiese  birds ;  but  where  a  room  can  be  allotted , 
to  the  purpose,  it  ought  to  have  shrubs  for  them  to 
roost  and  build,  with  plenty  of  water  to  drink  and 
bathe  in,  that  being  indispensable  for  all  birds.  The 
light  should  be  admitted  into  the  room  from  the 
east,  for  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun,  and  the 
windows  should  have  wire-cloth,  that  they  may^  enjoy 
the  fresh  air.  The  floor  of  the  apartment  ought  to 
be  strewed  with  sand  or  white  gravel,  and  on  that 
should  be  thrown  groundsel,  chickweed,  or  scalded 
rape- seed  ;  but  when  breeding,  they  should  have 
nothing  except  hard  chopped  eggs,  dry  bread,  cake 
without  salt,  and,  once  in  two  or  three  dlays,  a  few 
poppy- seeds. 

About  the  15th  of  April,  they  ought  to  be  furnished 
with  flax,  soft  hay^  wool,  hair,  moss,  and  other  dry 
materials,  for  building  the  nest,  which  usually  occu< 
pies  three  days ;  but  when  the  hen  has  set  eight  or 
nine  days,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  eggs,  holding 
them  carefully  by  the  ends,  against  the  sun  or  a 
lighted  candle,  and  to  throw  away  the  clear  ones. 
When  the  young  are  to  be  reared  by  the  stick,  they 
must  be  taken  from  the  mother  on  the  eighth  day, 
taking  nest  and  all.  Prior  to  this,  the  food  should 
consist  of  a  paste  composed  of  boiled  rape-seed,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  crumbs  of  cake  unsalted,  mixed 
with  a  little  water :  this  must  be  given  every  two 
hours.  This  paste  ought  not  to  be  too  wet,  and 
must  be  renewed  daily,  until  the  nestlings  can  feed 
themselves.    The  hen  has  generally  three  broods  ift 
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the  jfi,  but  will  hatch  five  times  in  the  seaioii,  each 
time  Uying  six  eggs. 

The  process  of  moolting,  which  takes  place  five  or 
nx  weeks  after  they  are  hatched,  is  frequently  fatal 
to  them.  The  best  remedy  yet  known,  is  to  put  a 
small  piece  of  iron  into  the  wster  they  drink,  keeping 
them  warm  during  the  six  weeks  or  two  months 
which  generally  elapse  before  they  regain  thdr 
strength.  This  malady,  to  which  they  are  all  subject, 
is  often  fatal  to  the  hen  after  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year ;  and  even  the  cock,  though  from  superior 
strength  he  may  recover,  and  continue  occasiooally 
to  sing,  and  survive  his  mate  four  or  five  years, 
appears  dull  and  melancholy  from  this  period,  till  he 
gradually  droops,  and  falls  a  victim  to  this  evil. 

The  most  common  cause  of  disease  in  birds,  pro- 
ceed* from  a  superabundance  of  food,  which  brings 
on  r«pletioD.  In  this  case,  the  iutestioes  descend  to 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  aud  appear  through  the 
skin,  while  the  feathers  on  tbe  part  affected  fall  off, 
and  tbe  poor  bird,  after  a  few  days,  pines  and  dies. 
If  the  dJEease  is  not  too  far  gone,  putting  them  in 
separate  cages,  and  confiDJng  them  to  the  cooling 
diet  of  water  and  lettuce-seed,  may  save  the  lives  of 
many :  they  are  also  subject  to  epilepsy,  asthma, 
ulcers  in  the  throat,  and  to  extinction  of  the  voice. 
The  cure  for  the  first  is  doubtful ;  it  is  said,  that  if  a 
drop  of  blood  fall  from  the  bill,  the  bird  will  recover 
bfe  and  sense ;  but  if  touched  prior  to  falling  of 
itself,  it  will  occasion  death.  If  they  recover  from 
the  first  attack,  they  frequentiy  live  for  many  years 
without  any  alteration  in  their  note.  Another  cure 
is  to  inflict  a  sUght  wound  in  the  foot.  Asthma  is 
cured  by  plantain,  and  bard  biscuit  soaked  in  white 
wine ;  while  ulcers,  like  repletion,  must  be  cured  by 
cnohag  food.  For  extinction  of  voice,  the  cure 
ought  to  be  hard  yolk  of  eggs,  chopped  up  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  for  drink  a  little  uquorice-root, 
or  a  blade  of  saffron  in  water.  In  addition  to  these 
evils,  the  canary,  if  kept  dirty,  is  infested  by  a 
small  insect.  To  avoid  this,  they  should  have 
plenty  of  water  to  bathe  in,  a  new  cage,  covered  with 
new  cloth,  and  their  seeds  well  sifted  and  washed. 
Tliese  attentions,  if  troublesome,  are  nevertheless 
necessary  to  possess  a  thriving  bird.  When  wild,  all 
birds  require  water,  and  to  a  canary  this  is  so  ne 
sary,  that  if  a  saucer  or  cup  of  snow  be  put  into  the 
cage,  they  will  flutter  against  it  with  the  utmost 
deUght,  even  during  the  most  severe  winters. 


Canaries  are  bred  in  immense  numbers,  both  for 
amusement  and  commerce,  in  France,  Tyrol,  Gw- 
many,  and  in  this  country :  those  from  Germany  trt 
in  the  least  esteem,  from  their  bving  only  one  or  Wo 
years  in  this  country,  although  the  cock  of  tli) 
variety  is  an  approved  songster. 

[From  MoKTAOu't  OmithoUticat  DiMinury,) 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  CEYLON. 
Thb  province  of  Jaffna,  which  is  the  most  nnrtbcm 
province  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  has,  for  Ite  la-i 
three  hundred  years,  been  an  object  of  curiosity  to  all 
those  who  felt  sn  interest  in  the  sUte  of  Cbristiaoit; 
in  India. 

When  the  Portuguese  possessed  that  part  » 
the  island,  the  Jesuits,  who  were  established  then', 
divided  the  province  into  thirty-four  parishes ; 
building  on  each  a  very  fine  church  and  a  school- 
house,  and  taking  active  measures  by  preaching,  uJ 
by  the  representation  of  dramas  founded  npon  Scrip- 
ture, to  propagate  the  principles  of  the  Cailio- 
lie  religion  amongst  the  natives  .of  the  coantr)'' 
When  the  Dutch  conquered  this  proviace  from  ih'' 
Portuguese,  they  took  equally  active  measures  m 
preserving  the  churches  and  schools  which  had  heen 
erected  by  the  Portuguese,  in  each  of  the  pari;li'"i 
and  for  propagating  the  principles  of  the  Refumif 
Religion  amongst  the  natives. 

One  of  tbe  most  active  of  the  Dutch  clercyfff" 
in  Ceylon,  who  had  charge  of  the  province  iiiimcilt- 
ately  after  the  Dutch  had  established  themseliw  i" 
it,  was  Dr.  Baldieus.  He  publbhed  a  very  dctailfl 
account  of  the  whole  province,  and  of  the  state  in 
which  he  found  the  churches  and  schools  in  all  itf 
different  parishes.  , 

In  the  year  1796  the  British  took  possesswn  « 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon,  opd,  in  l'-,' 
the  whole  island  was  formally  transferred  lo  '■'" 
British  Crown.  In  1810,  Sir  Alexander  Jobesm. 
then  Chief  Justice  of  His  Majesty's  Coimcu  i" 
Ceylon,  among  many  other  measures  for  imiiroiiiis 
the  condition  of  the  natives,  proposed  the  eswhli-'n- 
ment  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  tlie  knj'- 
casts,  in  European  literature  and  sciencej  and  hen.-i| 
exerted  himself  in  inducing  missionaries  to  cstaW" 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Tbe  WeEl^)^" 
I  missioneriesj    soon    after,    on    the    advice  of  ^ 
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Alexander,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  wonld  forward  his 
plans  far  the  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
people,  reprinted,  at  their  press,  that  purt  of  the  old 
EngUah  translation  of  Baldffitu's  historj,  which 
treated  more  particularly  on  the  state  of  the  churches 
and  schools  in  the  different  parishes. 

The  annexed  Prints  of  the  chorches  of  TellipaUy 
and  Point  Pedro,  ore  taken  from  the  plates  in  one  of 
the  old  editions  of  Baldens  j  the  accounts  of  the 
parishes  in  which  thejr  stand,  are  from  that  part  of 
his  hbtorjr  which  was  republished  at  the  Wesleyan 
press. 

"  The  Church  of  Tellipally  is  a  large  and  noble 
structure)  the  house  thereunto  belonging  is  the 
work  of  the  Jesuits,  beantified  with  a  pleasant  gar- 
den, handsome  court,  and  most  delicious  vineyards, 
affording  most  sorts  of  Indian  fruits,  and  watered 
with  several  springs.  In  August,  1658,  the  Reformed 
Religion  was  the  first  time  (as  in  all  other  churches 
of  Jaff'napatam  and  Manaar,)  introduced  and  taught 
here  by  me.  The  12th  of  January,  16GI,  the  Holy 
Sacrament  was  the  first  time  administered  to  twelve 
communicants  of  the  natives.  The  1 9th  of  April  the 
same  year,  their  number  increased  to  fifteen,  and 
before  my  departure  to  thirty.  In  the  year  1 1)65  we 
had  above  1000  school  boys,  among  whom  480  who 
coold  answer  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  chief 
points  of  our  religion.  I  have  sometimes  had  no  less 
than  2000  auditors  in  this  church. 

"  Most  of  the  churches  here  have  certain  scaffolds 
or  tlieatres  near  them,  where  the  Jesuits  used  to 
represent  certain  histories  of  the  Bible  to  the  people 
on  holidays*.    The  Church  of  Paretitnre  is  the  finest 

■  II  i*  from  the  MCr«d  diamu  hariiif  been  acUcI  upon  the  Kagei 
U)  fh>Dt  of  llw  churches,  u  described  by  Baldaui,  ihat  Sir  Alex- 
ander Johuton  tcwk  the  idea  of  haiiog  InmlaliDiii  cf  Mln 
Hannah  Mora'*  dnmai  acted  amonpl  the  people,  and  of  geltiui 


and  largest  of  this  province,  called  by  the  Portugnese 
Punto  diu  Pedrat,  or  the  Rocky  Point;  Paretitnre 
signifies  in  the  Malabar  tongue,  as  much  as  Cotton's 
Harbour,  from  the  great  quantity  of  cotton  that  grows 
thereabouts  on  small  trees. 

''Not  long  ago,  whilst  we  were  engaged  in  war  with 
the  English,  a  fort  was  ordered  to  be  erected  here. 
During  the  war  with  Portngal,  the  Dutch  carried  off- 
from  hence  one  of  their  priests,  and  plondered 
Manaar  at  the  same  time.  Hereabouts,  also,  hap- 
pened a  smart  engE^ment,  betwixt  the  Portuguese 
and  us,  wherein  we  were  hard  put  to  it,  and  lost, 
among  others,  Captain  John  Hoogatralen.  During 
the  siege  of  Jaffnapatam,  the  Portugnese  expected 
the  landing  of  their  succours  in  this  place. 

"  The  road  is  so  good  here,  that  ships  may  ride  safe 
at  anchor  for  seven  or  eight  months  ;  but  they  must 
take  care  to  depart  before  the  northern  monsoon, 
which  renders  this  shore  very  dangerous.  So  soon 
as  any  ships  are  discovered  at  sea,  a  flag  is  put  out 
on  a  long  pole  for  thejr  direction.  The  church  was 
much  decayed,  but  has  been  repaired  of  late.  Just 
before  Ihe  chtirch  stands  a  tall  tamarind  tree,  which 
affording  a  very  agreeable  shadow  in  the  heat  of  th«s 
day,  the  people  are  often  instructed  under  it  by  the 
minister,  to  the  number  of  3000.  The  school  has 
about  1000  children  t." 
Mlu  jDhacni  Biillie  to  write  het  drama  called  Thi  BrUl  for  tlie 

t  It  it  at  Foiot  Pedra  that  Sir  Alexander  Johnibia  tolanded  lo 
have  had  the  colleie  for  the  educatioD  of  the  half-caHi,  and  to  Ihit 

Slace  the  celebrated  MiuionarT^hwaiti,  in  1769;  paid  the  vitil 
Hcrihed  in  Peanoa'i  life  of  that  celebrated  roan.  "  On  the  5)h  at 
September,  prior  to  hi*  dapanuie,  Mr.  Sch*arti  went  lo  Paiot 
Pedro  for  the  purpose  of  Meiof  :^e  lar^e  tree  under  which  the 
eelebraled  Baldieut,  who  accompanied  the  Dutch  eipeditiDn  which 
took  powomion  of  CeTlon  in  the  teienteenih  cenlurr,  addrened 
his  first  diKoune  to  ihe  natives.  Schwartz  coaverwd  with  Kane 
Malabar^eopie  whom  be  loel  on  the  spot,  and  pteacbed  the  Goapel 
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ON  WILLS.    No.  VI. 
Wills  op  Personal  Pkopertt 
§  1 2.     On  certain  Special  DiipotUtona  of  Properly. 
In  our  five  former  papers  on  this  subject,  we  have 
given  such  hints  as  may  enable    persons,  who  wish 
only  to  make  a  simple  dispt>sition  of  their  property, 
to  frame  their  own  Wills.     To  those  who  might  be 
desirous  of  making  special  provisions  and  intricate 
bequests,  we  recummended  an  application  to  their 
JawyC.  .  And  we  do  not  intend  to  trespass  upon  the 


lawyer's  province  further,  than  by  making,  in  thw 
our  concluding  paper,  a  few  remarks  upon  such 
peculiar  bequests  as  most  frequently  occur,  and 
upon  the  errors  into  which  testators  commonly  fall 
concerning  them. 

I.  If  a  person  to  whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed, 
dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  the  I^acy  taptet, 
as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  becomes  void.  Sometimes  a 
testator,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
attempts  to  provide  for  it,  but  does  not  do  so  in 
terms  sufficiently  precise.    He  will  bequeath  property 
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for  instance,  "  to  A.  X.^  and,  in  case  of  his  death,  to 
his  son  B.  X."  Such  language  might  raise  a  question^ 
Mrhetherj  "  in  case  of  his  death/*  did  not  mean  "  at 
his  death/*  and  whether  the  testator's  intention  was 
not,  to  give  the  property  to  A.  X.  for  his  life  only, 
and,  after  his  death,  to  his  son.  The  sentence  might 
easily  be  rendered  free  from  doubt  by  a  slight  addi- 
tion : — '*  and  in  case  of  his  death  in  my  Itfetime  to 

B.  x;* 

II.  A  testator  will  sometimes  bequeath  a  legacy 
by  Will  to  some  person,  and  afterwards  make  a 
Codicil  to  that  Will,'  iH  which  some  other  legacy  is 
given  to  the  same  individual.  A  doubt  is  often 
raised  in  this  case,  whether  the  second  legacy  is 
intended  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  first,  or  in  addition  to 
it;  and  many  have  been  the  suits  occasioned  hf  this 
doubt.  It  should,  therefore,  always  be  expressly 
stated  in  the  Codicil,  whether  the  person  in  question 
is  to  have  both  legacies,  or  only  the. latter  oiie. 

III.  A  similar  doubt  may  arise,  if  yon  bequeath  a 
legacy  to  a  person  to  whom  you  owe  money.  The 
general  rak  is,  that  your  creditor'  must  take  the 
legacy  in  satisfiaction  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  hid 
debt.  But  this  rule  is  not  universally  adhered  to, 
and  the  decision  of  the  court  may  often  disap^int 
the  wishes  of  the  testator.  Your  xatxtdwii,  therefore, 
on  this  point,  should  be  clearly  stated;  that  your 
executor  may  know,  whether  he  is  to  pay  ihe  debt 
and  the  legacjr  too,  or  whether  the  former  is  Merged 
in  the  latter. 

IV.  The  reverse  of  th^  last  case  may  occur;  for 
it  may  happen  that  you  are  bequeathing  a  legacy  to 
one  who  owes  ^&u  money.  In  this  case,  also,  you 
should  clearly  declare  your  intentions,  whether  the 
debt  is  to  be  forgiven,  or  to  be  set  o£f  against  the 
legacy. 

v.  In  bequests  to  infants,  confusion  often  arises 
from  the  testator  directing  that  they  shall  have  their 
legacies  at  twenty- one.  He  may  either  mean,  that 
the  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  chiM  shall  not  be  paid 
over  to  it,  till  he  comes  of  age,  but  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  shall  have  a  fixed  right  to  it,  and,  if  he  dies 
under  twenty-one,  that  it  shall  go  to  his  next  of  kin ; 
or  he  may  mean  to  give  the  legacy  conditioftally  only, 
in  case  the  child  attains  twenty-one,  and  not  other- 
wise. If  he  means  the  former,  it  is  hardly  tlecessary 
for  him  to  say  any  thing  about  it,  because  lio  persotk 
can  legally  receive  a  legacy  till  he  attaiijs  ^wenty-onci, 
and  the  executor  is  bound  to  take  care. of  ft  for  him 
in  the  mean  time.  If  the  latter  is  meant,  the  testator 
should  put  his  meaning  beyond  a  doubt,  by  declarmg 
that,  if  the  infant  dies  under  twenty-one,  his  legacy 
shall  go  to  some  one  else,  or  shall  sink  into'  the 
residue  of  iJie  property.  In  either  case,  it  iff  a*  well 
to  direct  what  shall  be  done  with  the  antiilal  income 
of  the  property,  if  it  yield  any,  during  the  internal; 
especially  if  the  testator  wishes  it  to  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  or  education  of  the  c(iil(f.' 

VI.  It  is  sometimes  wTshed  to  bequeath  property 
to  a  married  woman,  so  as  to  be  for  her  separate  ude, 
and  independent  of  her  husband's  control.  Thi?  is 
most  properly  done  by  giving  the  legacy,  not  to  the 
woman  herself,  but  to  a  trustee  for  her^  and  by 
directing  him  to  hold  it  in  trust  ^or  her  ''  sole  and 
separate  use,*'  and  to  dispose  of  it  according  to  her 
direction.  Where  it  is  not  intended  to  give  her  the 
absolute  control  over  it,  the  trustee  may  be  directed 
to  pay  the  interest  or  dividends  arising  from  the 
property  to  the  lady,  or  as  she  shall  appoint,  during 
the  joint  lives  of  herself  and  her  husband,  but  so 
that  she  shall  not  be  able  to  make  any  appointment 
in  anticipation,     ti  she  survive  her  husband,   the 

trustee  ahould  be  directed  to  pay  gver  the  capital  to 


her  absolutely :  if  she  die  in  her  husband- s  lifetime, 
the  property  may  be  made  subject  to  such  appoij\t- 
ment  of  it  as  she  niiay  msdce  by  Will,  and  may  be 
given,  in  default  of  appointment^  to  h^r  ^ext  of  kia. 
But  these  trusts  may  be  varied,  at  pleasi^.  Jt  is 
often  attempted  to  limit  property  in  this  way  tp  the 
separate  use  of  single  women,  in  order  to  provide 
a^nst  a  future  marriage :  but  the  effect  jof  some 
late  decisions  seems  to  be^  to  render  all  such  provi- 
sions void. 

VII.  Personal  property  may  be  tied  up  in  the  same 
way,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  landj  by 
bequeathing  it  to  several  persons,  in  succession,  oAe 
after  the  other.  In  this  case  also,  the  disposition 
should  properly  be  effected  by  means  of.  trustees,  to 
whom  the  property  shot^d  be  given^  and  who  should 
be  directed  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  A  during  his  life, 
and,  after  his  death,  in  trust  for  i.  during  his  life, 
and  so  on.  But  there  is  so  much  risk  of  render- 
ing bequests  of  this  nature  void«  by  atten^pting  to 
tie  up  the  property  too  long,  and  to  make  the  enjoy- 
ment, of  it  dependent  6n  too  remote  conditioas,  that 
a  testator  should  hardly  ever  trust,  hiikiself  to  frame 
a  Will  of  this  nature  without  legal  assistance;  more 
especially  as  such  bequests  ought  to  be  accompanied 
by  clauses  providing  for  a  succession  of  trustees^ 
indemnifying  them  against  loss,  and  declaritig  how 
the  property  shall  be  let  on  lease,  invest^,  or 
otherwise  managed,  according  to  its  nature,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  trust;  all  which  provisioas  il 
is  h^dly  possible  for  an  unpractised'  man  to  draw  up 
correctly,  or  even  intelligibly.  We,  ourselves,  slmll 
not  venture  to  make  any  further  observations,  lest 
we  should  be  led  beyond  our  depth. 

We  win  conclude  the  subject  T)y  mentioijin^,  that 
a  Bill  was  brought  into  ParHament  last  &sBion, 
and  will  probably  be  introduced  again  next  year,  for 
rtgulating  the  execution  of  Wills  of  Personal  Pro- 
perty. The  intention  seem^  to  be,  to  put  them  on 
the  same  footing*  as  Wills  of  ^eal  Property,  or  with 
the  distinction  ottly  of  requiring  tw6  witaesses  instead 
of  three.  Should  this  BiU  pass  into  a  la^,  the  effect 
will  be  to  rnake  that  mode  of  execufiolai  necessary^ 
which,  in  our  third  section,  we  fk)inted:  out  as  expedient 
to  be  observed.  W. 


IN  THK  VEGETAfiLBf  WORLD, 

As  another  instance  of  adaptation  .between  the  force 
of  gravitjr,  and  fot^ceh  which  exist'  itt.  the  vegetable 
world,  we  rtiay  take  tfie  positions  of  ^oWerfe.  Some 
tfowers  grow  with  t&e  hollow  of  theiif' cup  upwards: 
others,  "  hang  the  pensive  head,**  and  turn  the  open- 
ing downwards.  .      . 

Now  of  these  "  ffodding'  flowers^'  is  Lianans  calls 
thenfi>  he  observes  tliat  ttey  are.  siafcK  te  iave  their 
pistil  longer  than  the  stamens;  tocf,  iff  eoAsequence 
of  this  position,  fhe  dust  from'  the  aiiCEers  ,which 
are  At  <hi  ends  of  t&e  ^^mens,  can  fall  upon  the 
stigma,  or  extremity  of  the  pistil,  which  process  is 
requisite  for  making  the  flower  fertile.  He  gives  as 
instances  the  flowers  Campanuta,  Leucoium,  Galanikus, 
Fritillaria.  Other  botanists  haive  remaorked  that  the 
position. changes  at  different  periods  of  the  flowers 
progress.  The  pistil  of  the  Euphorbia,  (which  is  a 
little  globe  or  germen  on  a  slender  stalk,)  grows 
upright  at  first,  and  is  taller  than  the  stamens :  w 
the  period  suited  to  its  fecundation,  the  stalk  bends 
under  the  weight  of  the  ball  at  its  extremity,  so  as 
to  depress  the  germen  below  the  stamens :  *^^'^? 
it  again  becomes  erect^  the  globe  being  aQW  •  "^* 
filled  with  fertile  seeds, 
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The  positians  in  all  these  cases  depend  upon  the 
length  and  flexibility  of  Hie  stalk  which  supports 
the  flower,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Euphorbia,  the 
germen. 

It  is  clear  that  a  veVy  slight  alteration  in  the  force 
of  gravity,  or  In  the  stitfuess  of  the  stalk,  would 
entirely  alter  the  position  of  the'  flowcr-cnp,  and 
thus  make  the  continuation  of  the  species  impossible. 
We  hare,  therefore,  here,  a  little  mechanical  con- 
trivance, which  would  have'  been  frustrated  if  Hie 
proper  intensity  of  gravity  had  not  been  asmuned'jn 
the  reckoning."  ^n  earth  greater  or  smaller,  denser 
or  rarer,  than  the  one  on  which  we  live,  would  require 
a  change  in  the  sthicturc  and  Etrength  of  "  "  t- 
stalks  of  (01  the  little  flowers  that  hang  tl  Js 

nnder  out  he^is.    'Xliere  js  eomething  in 

thus  considering  the  whole  mass  of  th£  e  rn 

pole  to  pole,  and  from  circumference  to  is 

employed  in  keeping  a  snowdrop  in  the  poi  st 

Buited  to  the  promotion  of  its  vegetable  health.  ' 

[WHrweti,'!  Bridglwaler  Trlatiii.) 


ANZCOOTB   OP  8IK  8AMUEL   HOOD. 

Tmu  are  wine  man  who  go  about  eve^  thing  they 
tttiilerlake  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls,  and  Sir  SatDuel 
Hood  was  one  of  these.  Ha  did  nothing  by  halves  and 
quBTten ;  the  greatest  deeds  of  arms,  or  the  most  trivia 
objects  of  passing  amuumBnt,  engroBied  his  whole  atten- 
tion for  the  time.  In  illustration  of  tliis,  Captain  Basil 
Ilall  gives  the  tbllowing  anecdote.  A  working  party  of 
the  crew  of  the  Illustrious  had  one  morning  commenced 
constructing  a  wliarf  before  tlie  dock-yard.  The  slonea  of 
which  this  pldtrorm  or  landing-place  wns  to  be  built,  were, 
bv  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  orders,  (elected  of  very  large  dimen~ 
■ions,  so  much  so,  that  the  sailors  came  at  last  to  deal  with 
a  mass  of  roch  lO  heavy,  that  their  combined  streilgth 
proved  unequal  to  moving  i^  beyond  a  few  inches  toward* 
its  final  position  at  thp  top  of  one  comer.  Tha  Admiral 
tot  on  his  horse  looking  at  tbe  workmen  for  some  time, 
occasionally  laughing,  and  occasionally  calling  out  direc- 
tions which  the  baffled  engineers  could  by  no  means  apply. 
At  length  his  Excellency,  the  Commander-in-chief,  became 
fidgety,  and  having  dismounted,  he  tried  to  direct  them  iii 
detail ;  but  never  a  bit  would  the  stone  budee.  Finally, 
losing  ail  palieoce,  he  leaped  from  the  tap  of  the  bank,  and 
roared  out,  in  a  voice  of  reprcnch  and  provocation,  "  Give 
nie  the  crow-bar."  Thus  armed,  he  pushed  the  oflicers  tind 
men  to  the  right  and  left,  while  he  insisted  upon  having  the 
whole  job  to'himself,  literally,  single-banded.  He  first 
drove  the  claws  of  the  instrument  well  under  tha  edge  of 
tiie  stone,  then  plaeed  witli  his  toe  a  small  iron  pin  on  the 
ground  uniler  tbe  bar,  and  across  its  length,  to  act  as  « 
fulcrum  or  shoulder.  When  all  things  were  carefully 
adjusted  to  his  mind,  he  slipped  his  band  tp  the  upper  end 
of  Iba  lever,  and  weighing  it  down,  gave  what  he  called 
"  hfe  "  to  the  huge  stone,  which,  just  before,  half  a  doien 
strong  men  had  not  been  able  to  disturb.  Sure  enough, 
however,  it  now  moved,  though  only  about  half  an  inch 
towards  its  intended  resting-place.  At  each  prize  or  hitch 
of  the  bur,  the  rock  appeared  to  advance  further,  till,  aAer 
five  or  six  nimiUr  shifts,  it  was  finally  lodged  in  the  station 
prepared  for  it,  where,  doubtless,  it  reals  to  this  day,  and 
may  occupy  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  Ailmirml  himself  was  delighted  with  his  triumph, 
and  his  provocation  against  the  men  subsided  at  each  sue- 
ccssfui  march  of  the  stone,  until,  at  length,  when  the 
operation  was  completed,  he  Hung  down  the  bur,  and  called 
out  to  the  grinning  oarty,  but  with  infinite  good  huiuour, 
"There,  you  hay-malting. tinkering,  tailorini;  1'lOIows,  that's 

the  way  to  move  a  stone, — when  you  know  how  ! " Cap- 

TAiK  Hall. 

Nsvsa  let  man  imagine  that  he  can  pursue  a  good  end  by 
evil  means,  without  sinning  against  his  own  soul  I  Any 
other  issue  is  doubtful ;  lbs  evil  effect  on  himself  is  certain. 

SOUTHBY. 

It  is  enough  for  the  present  «tate  of  things,  that  men 
act  well.  Of  their  motives,  none  but  God  can  judge. — 
EucTOM. 


THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

No.V.    Interior  of  Mines.    Mode  of  worrino 

THE  Ore. 

Tb*  interior  ttf  mines  is  very  seldom  visited,  except 
by  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  carrying  on 
tl  these    operations. 

S  his  curiosity  snffi- 

c!  ugnance  naturally 

f(  :s  of  tbe  cheerful 

d  g  dress,  and  ven- 

tl  itber  the  gratifica- 

ti  ilficient  equivalent 

fi  ce    (not    perhaps 

'"  r)    which  is   Eus- 

tf  ne  doubt. 

r,  from  this,  that 
tl  Ddcrs  of  its  own, 

»  mine  itself,  with 

it  ichinery,   as   well 

*  ,  .  .     ,    i,  are  all  objects 

of  considerable  interest.  The  structure  of  the  earth, 
with  its  marks  of  change  and  revolution,  is  no  where 
90  clearly  laid  open  to  our  view  as  iu  mines,  and 
here  too  alone,  we  b^ve  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  wonderful  depositories  iu  which  nature  has  stored 
up  tlios?  minenil  substances,  which  are  so  indispen- 
sable for  the  use  of  man.  But  to  appreciate  these 
objects  requires  some  preliminary  knowledge;  they 
arc  by  no  means  obvious  to  an  unpractised  eye, 
nor  can  they  be  embraced  by  a  mere  cursory  glance. 
It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  the  broad  light 
of  ilay  is  wanting,  and  its  place  is  but  ill  supplied 
by  the  feeble  ghmraer  of  the  miner's  candle,  which, 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  its  light,  has  little  more 
effect  than  to  render  "darkness  visible."  When 
we  take  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  believe,  that  an  imperfect  and 
contused  impression,  is  all  that  can  generally  be 
obtained  by  the  adventurous  traveller. 

Familiar  description,  aided  by  the  graphic  illus- 
trations of  the  Saturday  Magatint,  can  however  ac- 
complish ranch,  and  in  this  manner  we  have  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  tole- 
rably accurate  ides  of  the  nature  of  mines,  the  mode 
of  working  them,  and  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
natural  phenomena  which  they  present  to  our  notice. 
Iq  thus  opening,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  to  their 
view,  we  shall  at  once  be  gratifying  a  reasonable 
curiosity,  and  affording  useful  and  interesting  in- 
formation. 

The  Bubterranean  operations  described  in  the 
preceding  article,  constitute  what  is  termed  "tut- 
work,"  and  is  paid  for  st  so  much  per  fathom, 
forming  one  of  the  heaviest  expenses  of  a  mine. 
When  a  productive  vein  has  been  laid  open  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
the  remunerative  part  of  the  miner's  labour  begins. 
The  rectangular  portions  of  the  vein,  included  be- 
tween two  contiguous  winzes  and  the  levels  above 
^d  below  them,  is  generally  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  an  imaginary  perpendicular  line,  and  a 
party  of  tbe  class  of  miners  called  "  tributers,"  agree 
to  "  work,"  or  excavate,  the  ore  in  each  portion,  on 
being  paid  a  certain  sum  in  the  pound,  on  its  actual 
value,  the  agreement  generally  continuing  in  force 
for  a  period  of  two  months. 

The  tributers  generally  begin  woiiting  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mass,  Attacking  the  ores  upon  the  richest  - 
paints  only.  In  this  cianner  they  gradually  woric 
upwards,  excavating  tbe  ground  between  the  two 
levels,  in  snch  a  manner  as  may  be  most  convenient 
and  advantageous  to  themselves.    By  wor|uRg  upf- 
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vards,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ore,  when  detached 
from  the  vein,  falls  down  at  once  to  the  level  below, 
thus  avutding  the  trouble  and  expense  of  raising  it  in 
small  quantities,  either  hj  manual  labour  or  ma- 
chinery, to  the  level  above  ;  which  would  be  necessary 
bj  a  contrary  mode  of  proceeding.  When  the  lode 
is  not  very  hard,  the  tributers  are  able  to  woric  it  out 
'  with  the  pick  and  other  tools ;  but  in  some  esses, 
recourse  must  Ik  had  to  blasting  with  gun-powder. 
-  As  the  tributen  always  undertake  to  woric  their 
pilch  at  as  low  a  rate  of  payment  as  possible  in  the 
first  instance,  they  can  only  afford,  white  working  at 
that  rate,  to  take  out  the  best  ore  they  find.  When, 
however,  the  best  ore  is  gone,  the  pitch  is  again 
taken  (generally  by  the  same  party),  but  at  a  higher 
rate  of  tribute,  and  so  on  as  long  as  any  ore  remains, 
which  is  of  sufEcient  value  to  be  worth  extracting. 
In  this  manner  the  pitches  at  length  become  ex- 
hausted, no  partsof  the  vein  being  left  standing,  except 
where  the  ore  is  very  poor,  or  where  none  exists. 
These  patches  of  the  vein,  which  appear  like  islands 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  excavations,  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  use,  as  they  serve  to  prevent  the  rock 
which  Burrounds  the  vein,  from  pressing  inwards  and 
crushing  the  workings  of  the  mine.  For  this  reason, 
tiiey  ore  called ;)i^/iira  or  arches;  and  where  thQ.vein 
is  so  productive,  that  no  part  of  it  is  left  standing 
for  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
artificial  supports,  for  which  purpose  strong  pieces  of 
timber  are  used,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  annexed  sketch  represents  a  scene  in  the  ex- 
tensive Tin-mine,  called  Folgooth,  situated  near  the 
town  of  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall. 

The  excavation  here  shown,  is  what  is  termed  "  a 
tribute  pitch,"  being  on  that  part  of  the  vein  or  "lode" 
included  between  two  adjoining  winzes  and  the  levels 
above  and  below  them.  From  this  solid  rectangular 
mass,  the  ore  has  been  extracted  in  the  manner  just 
described,  and  it  is  in  ttiis  operation  that  the  men  are 
seen  employed. 

The  excavation  shown  in  the  sketch  is,  however, 
of  much  greater  size  and  more  regular  form  than  is 
nsoally  the  case,  the  lode  being  here  of  the  extra- 
ordinary width  of  more  than  twenty  feet,  and  worked 
out  for  the  whole  of  that  extent.  The  bottom  of  the 
excavation  was  originally  a  level  or  horizontal  pas- 
sage, similar  to,  and  indeed  forming  merely  the 
continuation  of,  the  one  seen  on  the  left,  which, 
hswcver,  tx  it  runs  in  a  direction  cro»nng  the  lode, ' 


and  therefore  Ihroogh  th«  lolid  rock,  is  termed  a 
crost-citt. 

A  considerable  extent  of  the  lode  above  tlits  level 
having  been  productive  of  ore,  has  been  worked  oui 
by  tributers,  forming  the  great  excavation  shown  in 
the  drawing,  and  which  is  supported  by  strong  piects 
of  timber,  placed  at  intervals  across  it,  so  as  ta  pres) 
against  the  rock  on -each  side.  The  inclined  direction 
of  the  excavation,  is  of  course  occasioned  by  the  dip 
or  inclination  of  the  vein,  whose  place  it  occupies, 
and  of  which  the  rock  on  the  left  hand  formed  ibe 
upper  mall,  and  that  on  the  right,  the  lower  tmU. 

Two  tributers  are  seen  at  the  further  ead  of  tbc 
pUeh,  breaking  down  the  ore  with  their  pkki,  and 
another,  supported  on  a  ladder,  is  workiog  a  little 
above  them.  A  lighted  candle  is  stuck  to  the  rock 
beside  each,  having  a  piece  of  clay  wrapped  round  It 
for  the  purpose,  as  shown  in  the  sketcli. 

As  the  ore  is  detached  from  the  vein,  and  falls 
down,  the  pieces  are  shovelled  into  a  barron-,  hy  a  lad 
who  stands  by  for  the  purpose,  nod  afterwards  con- 
veys it  through  the  cross-cut  and  adjoining  levels,  to 
the  shaft,  where  it  is  raised  to  the  surface  by  a 
machine  called  a  whim.  In  large  mines,  however, 
railways  are  frequently  laid  down  in  the  leiel?,  in 
which  case,  the  ore  is  of  course  trans^iorted  to  the 
shaft  by  means  of  tram- waggons. 

One  of  the  supcriutendeutE  of  the  mine,  letiucd 
an  undergrtmnd-captaia,  is  seen  entering  the  pil''l> 
through  the  cross-cut.  The  principal  objects  of  ihu 
inspection,  are  to  examine  the  kind  of  ore  li' 
tributers  ore  breaking  ;  to  see  that  the  terras  of  (ht 
contract  are  compUed  with  ;  and  to  place  a  chcA.  na 
any  fraud  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  nie"' 
The  business  of  the  captains  includes  also,  tlie  direc- 
tion of  all  works  of  trial,  such  as  sinking  shafts, 
driving  leveb,  fee.;  together  with  every  other  cir- 
cumstance eonnected  with  the  internal  econDtny  of 
the  mine.  ^-  ^■ 

Thb  unhappy  preposaession,  which  men  commonly  ta\a- 
tain  in  ravour  of  ambition,  courage,  enterprijifl,  and  eiaa 
warlike  virtues,  engages  generuus  natures,  who  tMtp  »"» 
fame,  into  such  pursuits  as  destroy  their  own  peace,  Mfl 
that  of  the  rest  of  mankind. — Hi;iie. 
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ITINERANT  JRIUSICIANS. 

PEEQApfi  tl^ere  i^.  no  aumsement  in  wliich  the 
Hindoos  sp  muc^  4^1igbt>  as  ii|  music.  It  accom- 
panies all  their  fisstivals,  all  their  processions,  whether 
solemn  or  gay,  many  of  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  Is  almost  every  where  daily  resorted 
to  as  an  evening  recreation  for  the  social  circle. 
Live  where  you  may  in  India,  if  it  be  within  the 
yicinity  of  a  hamlet,  or  even  of  a  single  but,  yoii  are 
perpetually  stunned  with  the  clash  and  clangor  of 
cyYnbals,  trumpets,  drums,  with  numerous  other 
inslaruments,  as  various  in  form  as  in  power.  The 
great  charni  of  their  blended  harmonies  to  the 
ravished  Indian,  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity,  not  to  the  quality,  of  sound.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  to  see  the  extraordinary  excitement  often 
.  produced,  in  the  usually  phlegmatic  Hindoo,  by  the 
din  of  that  harsh  minstrelsy,  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  think  the  perfection  of  melody.  The  effect  is 
electrical.  His  eyes,  which  were  before  relaxed  into 
a  languid  expression  of  half-consciousness,  become 
suddenly  kindled  with  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm,  and  he 
joins  the  processioii  which  the  minstrels  are  enlivening 
by  their  discordant  strains,  with  gestures  of  irantic 
delight 

Highly  as  the  natives  of  Hindoostan  think  of  the 
acquirements  of  Europeans,  they  consider  that  we 
fall  infinitely  short  of  themselves  in  musical  skill ; 
although  nothing  can  weU  be  conceived  to  be  more 
painfully  distractii)g,  than  the  clamour  which  they 
raise  when  perfbnning  their  indigenous  strains.  It 
must  be  admitted^  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  discordance  of  their  popular  music,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  have  nothing  more 
refined  than  what  is  usually  heard  at  their  feasts, 
processions,  and  village  revels.  We  should  have  just 
as  perfect  fin  idea  of  musical  science  in  England,  from 
the  fiddle,  bagpipe,  and  drum^  of  tbose  vulgar 
harmonists  who  frequent  the  pot-houses  of  St. 
Giles's  or  Petticoat  lane,  ,as  we  cm  form  of  that 
of  the  Hindoos,  from  the  wretched  peribrmances  of 
their  itinerant  niusici^ns.  The  fact  is,  that  in  all 
coimtries,  they  are  th^  very  worst  of  their  class. 
Ward,  in  his  View  9/  the  Jfistory,  LUerature,  and 
Mythology  of  the  fiinthoSf  mentioiis  at  le^t  fprty 
different  kinds  of  musicfi)  instruments,  peculiar  to 
their  community  |  and  |  bave  seen  d^f^wings  of  ^u 
less  than  thirty-six  sortSj  in  which  not  more  thftu 
half-a-dozen  qf  thpse  mentioned  by  W^rd,  ^ro 
represented  5  so  that  the  number,  J  should  tbink,  \f 
all  were  enumerated,  would  not  fsrfl  far  sbqrt  of  a 
hundred.  Not  only  ^re  ftU  these  instruments  formed 
upon  scientific  principles,  bnt  many  of  them  are 
made  with  gr^%  intricacy  pf  construction,  and  are 
capable  of  considerable  nicety  of  adaptation,  in  the 
developement  pf  ebPrM  effects,  Most  of  these 
instruments  may  be  used  with  advantage,  in  orchestral 
combinations,  ^n4  iVom  some  of  them,  tones  of 
extraordinary  s\feetf|esa  {^re  occasionally  produced, 
when  touched  by  the  band  of  ^  skilful  performer. 

It  fippecprs  th^t  the  science  pf  music  was  very 
early  cultivated  among  tbe  Hindoos,  and  carried  to  a 
high  pitch  of  excellence.  There  a^  several  old 
treatises  in  Sanscfdt,  upon  this  interesting  sul^ect,  in 
which  it  is  handled  with  a  degree  of  intelligence,  no\^ 
rarely  to  be  found  among  native  professors  ^  indeed, 
it  seems  to  be  the  prevaiUng  opinion  among  the 
learned  natives,  that  the  moderns  are  much  behind 
their  forefathers,  in  musical  knowledge.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  in  a  people  whom  perpetual 
conquests  have,  for  the  last  four  centuries,  reduced 
to  a  state  of  bitter  dependency,  and  whose  science 
and^  literature  are,  obviously,  from  this  very  cause^ 


in  a  state  of  general  decadence^  '  N^ver^Uss, 
though  ''  fallen  ^om  their  high  es^te/'  tbftpe  are 
glorious  remains  among  them>  pf  tbe  ^If  n((pmg  of 
by-gone  generations.  liey  are  devotedly  attached  to 
their  national  institutions,  which  are  consecrated  by 
the  sanction  of  high  antiquity,  and  jepdoarad  by 
those  prejudices,  which  time  and  ignorance  never 
fail  to  cherish.  They  have,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  highest  opinion  of  theur  national  ip^^ic,  ^nd  I 
cannot  better  show  the  fervency  of  their  faith  in  this 
particular,  than  by  an  extract  from  the  third  volume 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  on  the  musical  modes  of 
the  Hindoos,  by  Sir  William  Jones.  *'  I  have  been 
assured,"  he  says,"  by  a  credible  eye-witness,  that 
two  wild  antelopes  used  often  to  come  from  their 
woods,  to  the  place  where  a  more  savage  beast, 
Sirajuddaulah,  entertained  himself  with  concerts,  and 
that  they  listened  to  the  strains  with  an  appearance  of 
pleasure,  till  the  monster,  in  whose  soul  there  was  uo 
music,  shot  one  of  them  to  display  his  archery. 
Secondly,  a  learned  native  of  this  country  told  ine, 
that  he  had  frequently  seen  the  most  venemous  and 
malignant  snakes,  leave  their  holes  upon  hearing 
tunes  bn  a  flute,  which,  as  he  supposed,  gave  them 
peculiar  delight.  And,  thirdly,  an  intelligent  Persian, 
who  repeated  his  story  again  and  again,  and 
permitted  me  to  write  it  down  from  his  own  lips, 
declared  that  he  had  more  than  once  been  present, 
when  a  celebrated  lutanist,  Minut  Mohammed,  snr- 
named  Bulbul,  was  playing  to  a  large  company,  in  a 
grove  near  Shiraz,  when  he  distinctly  saw  the 
nightingales  trying  to  vie  with  the  musician,  some- 
times warbling  on  the  trees,  sometimes  fluttering  from 
branch  to  branch,  as  if  they  wished  to  approach  the 
instrument,  whence  tbe  melody  proceeddi,  and  at 
length  dropping  on  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy, 
from  which  they  were  soon  raised,  he  assured  me,  by 
a  change  of  tbe  mode.*' 

We  should  .do  the  Indians  a  gross  injustice,  if  ve 
imagined  their  music  was  only  cultivated  b^  the 
commoner  order,  who  follow  the  rabble  in  a  festival 
cavalcade  or  religious  procession,  and  frequently 
accompany  upon  their  instruments,  songs  the  most 
disgustingly  licentious,  sung  by  the  vilest  characters. 
The  best  artists  in  Hindostan,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  rich  and  le^umed,  who  often  study  music  as  a 
science,   and   occasionally  attain   very  considerable 

i)rp^pienpy  in  it,  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  they 
^ave  manifested  a  knowledge  of  foreign  music,  which 
might  sbame  many  of  our  own  professors. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  treatise  on  Indian  music, 
by  Soma,  wbo  was  a  "  practical  musician  as  well  as  a 
gre£^t  scholar  und  elegant  poet  3  for  the  whole  book, 
without  excepting  the  strains  noted  in  letters,  which 
$11  tbe  fifth  ^nd  last  chapters  of  it,  consists  of  inas- 
terly  couplets  in  the  melodious  metre  called  A'ryi: 
the  first,  third  and  fourth  chapters  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  musical  sounds,  their  division  and  succession, 
the  vi^riations  of  scales  by  temperament,  and  the 
ennnicration  of  modes,  on  a  system  totally  different 
from  those  which  will  presently  be  ipentioned  j  »»<* 
the  second  cbapter  contains  a  minute  description  of 
different  vinas*,  with  rules  for  playing  on  them  t- 

*'  I  tried  in  vain,"  says  the  author  just  quoted,  ''to 
discover  any  difference  in  practice  between  the  Indian 
scale  and  that  of  our  own  5  but  knowing  my  ear  to 
be  very  insufliciently  exercised,  I  requested  a  German 
professor  of  music  to  accompany  with  his  violin  a 
Hindoo  lutanist,  who  sang  by  note  some  P°P^ 
airs  on  the  loves  of  Krishna  and  Ra*dh^:  he  assured 

•  The  Hindoo  lute.  ^        .^ 
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me  that  the  scales  were  the  same^  and  Mr.  Shore^ 
afterwards  informed  me,  that  when  the  voice  of  a 
native  singer  was  in  tune  with  his  harpsichord,  he 
fonnd  the  Hindoo  series  of  seven  notes  transcend 
like  oars,  hy  a  sharp  third.'* 

From  these  extracts  it  will  appear^  that  the  Hindoos, 
at  an  early  period,  cultivated  music  as  a  science,  and 
that  they  were  moreover  deeply  cognizant  in  the 
theory  of  sounds.  This  music,  if  we  examine  its 
modes,  appears  to  have  the  same  origin  as  that  of 
the  Greeks,  and  also  that  of  the  Arahs,  nnder  the 
Caliphs,  although  but  few  fragments  of  the  two  latter 
remain.  There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity  in  the 
music  of  the  Hindoos :  every  melody  is  in  correct 
measure,  and  may  be  barred  like  an  ordinary  Euro- 
pean air.  The  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  fixed 
measure,  the  length  and  brevity  of  their  notes  being, 
like  the  modem  recitative,  subordinate  to  the  per- 
former's taste.  The  lyric  music  of  the  Greeks  was 
measured  by  the  prosody  of  the  poetry  to  which  it 
was  adapted.  The  only  thing  possessed  by  modem 
Europeans,  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  the 
music  of  the  ancients,  is  the  Gregorian  canto  fermo, 
modelled  upon  what  was  supposed  to  exist  among 
the  Romans,  before  the  decline  of  art.  In  this  chant 
the  same  variety  of  modes  exists  as  in  the  music  of 
antiquity,  and  the  same  names  have  been  applied  to 
each.  Modem  writers  usually  mistake  these  modes 
for  different  keys,  though  they  all  belong  to  one  key, 
being  composed,  to  speak  intelligibly  to  a  modem 
musician,  of  the  different  scales  of  the  diatonic  hep- 
tachord. 

These  same  modes  exist  in  the  Hindoo  music,  and 
therefore,  many  of  them  will  not  carry  a  regular 
modal  harmony,  such  as  distinguishes  all  modern 
European  music,  which  contains  only  two  modes. 
Thus  the  Hindoos,  like  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  sing 
only  in  unisons,  though  in  the  native  concerts  I  have 
sometimes  distinguished  a  third  or  a  fifth  struck  upon 
the  final  note.  But  this  is  mere  instinct :  the  human 
ear  naturally  conceives  these  harmonic  intervals,  and 
this  is  so  true,  that  I  have  heard  bands  of  Mozam- 
bique Negroes,  whose  music  is  strictly  that  of  nature, 
sing  in  three  parts,  and  their  ear  led  them  instinct- 
ively to  the  common  chord,  and  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh.  The  Hindoos  pretend  to  musi- 
cal science/  and  are  therefore  disposed  to  reject 
that  which  nature  teaches  them ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  where  they  light  unconsciously  upon  and  sound 
a  harmonic  interval  with  its  fundamehtal  note,  it 
breaks  the  monotony  of  their  unisons,  which  they 
consider  a  blemish. 

Subjoined  is  a  Hindoo  song  of  extreme  antiquity, 
to  which  a  musical  friend  of  mine  has  added  a  simple 
piano-forte  accompaniment,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing, that  wild  and  singular  as  it  must  appear  to  the 
European  musician,  it  will,  nevertheless,  bear  regular 
harmonies,  although  such  combinations  of  sound 
have  always  been  unknown  to  the  Hindoos. 

The  practice  of  music  is  universal.  There  appears 
to  be  no  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  to  whom 
it  is  not  familiar.  It  may  be  considered  to  be  almost 
coeval  with  the  creation  -,  for  man,  soon  perceiving 
that  his  voice  was  susceptible  of  most  expressive 
modulations,  of  producing  an  innumerable  variety 
of  tones,  and  of  modifying  its  inflexions  in  endless 
changes,  would-  naturally  employ  the  power  with 
which  his  Creator  had  gifted  him,  in  embodying 
that  music  which  he  felt  himself  to  have  the  power 
of  expressing.  He  perceived  that  there  was,  more  or 
less,  a  vocal  melody  in  every  thing  which  God  had 
created,  capable  of  emitting  voluntary  sound*  v 

..  Tho  lato  Lord  Texgnmottth«. 


The  birds,  those  artless  choristers  of  the  grove, 
suggested  nature  as  at  once  the  most  exquisite  and 
transporting  prototype  of  art,  and  man  was  led  to 
imitate, — of  course,  at  first,  rudely  and  imperfectly,-— 
what 'Divine  Wisdom  had  pronounced  to  be  very 
good.  The  Deity  had  stamped  every  thing  with  the 
signet  of  consummate  harmony.  TTie  very  roar  of 
the  tiger  became  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  forest^ 
as  much  as  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  nightingale  the 
silence  of  the  glen,  or  those  of  the  thrush  and  black- 
bird  that  of  the  secluded  copse. 

We  find  that  even  among  the  most  savage  tribes, 
there  generally  prevails  a  keen  relish  for,  and  a  ready 
aptitude  in,  producing  an  artificial  combination  of 
sounds,  constituting  a  melody  in  which  they  delight ; 
so  that  music  is  a  universal,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
may  be  denominated,  an  intuitive  art. 

We  are  to  remember,  in  considering  the  musical 
qualifications  of  different  countries,  that  our  percep- 
tions of  the  harmonious,  as  well  as  of  the  beautiful, 
depend  upon  circumstances.  Our  minds  are  moulded 
and  our  tastes  nurtured  by  these  circumstances.  The 
man  who  had  never  beheld  the  sun  but  from  a  mighty 
eminence,  or  from  valleys  surrounded  by  gigantic 
shapes,  where  vast  crags  tremble  above  his  head,  preci- 
pices yawn  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  perpetual  dash  of 
the  mountain -torrent  chimes  in  his  ear  the  clamorous- 
music  of  his  native  hills, — such  a  man,  surely,  would 
entertain  very  different  feelings  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  as  Well  of  what  was  addressed  to  the  ear 
as  to  the  eye,  from  him  who  had  passed  his  days 
among  grassy  meads  and  sunny  plains,  where  the 
sweet  song  of  birds,  and  the  beautiful  livery  of 
fruitful  fields,  had  impressed  his  heart  with  gentler 
melodies,  and  his  eye  with  more  subdued  objects  of 
delight.  Our  notions  of  external  things  are  as 
various  as  the  expression  of  our  features.  The 
African  is  said  to  paint  the  devil  white,  and  to  his  ear 
that  may  be  delightful  harmony,  which  to  ours  is 
'*  horrid  discord."     The  savage 

.    .    Whose  rough  untutor  d  mind, 
Sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind, 

may,  perhaps,  discover  as  fine  a  melody  in  those 
rude  tones  which  shock  our  more  refined  perceptions, 
as  we  do  in  the  ravishing  strains  of  Mozart  or 
Haydn.  Our  fastidious  tastes  have  been  taught  to 
reject  every  thing  musical,  that  has  not  been  con- 
secrated by  the  high  creations  of  genius,  or,  at  least, 
been  submitted  to  the  intricate  rules  of  science  $  so 
that  we  may  fail  to  discover  in  the  rude  strains  of 
the  mere  musician  of  nature  in  savage  Ufe,  agreeable 
unions  of  sound,  which  are  evident  to  less  sensitive 
ears. 

It  will,  then,  be  manifest,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  premises  I  have  advanced,  that  music  may  really 
exist  where  we  do  not  perceive  it,  only  because  our 
habits  have  been  familiarized,  and  our  emotions  wont 
to  be  excited  by  different  modes  of  acoustic  com- 
binations. Let  us  not,  therefore,  affect  to  despise  the 
music  of  Hindoostan,  because  we  happen  to  think  it 
inferior  to  our  own,  remembering,  too,  that  even 
Europeans  living  in  India,  very  seldom  hear  it  in  its 
perfection. 

The  pictorial  illustration  which  heads  this  article, 
exhibits  a  band  of  itinerant  musicians,  such  as  are 
commonly  engaged  by  the  natives,  for  the  niggard 
remuneration  of  a  few  picef.  The  picture  represents 
rather  an  unusual  thing,  a  mixture  of  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  performers.  This  distinction  may  be 
traced  in  their  dress,  as  the  former  always  fasten 
their  jumma,  or  tunic,  on  the  left  side,  the  latter  ou 
the  right.   It  will,  therefore,  appear,  that  the  figures  in 

t  A  small  copper  coin,  in  value  about  the  third  of  a  penny. 
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front.'Sre  Hindoos,  and  the  two  behind  MahammcdanB. 
IUb  nnibn  o(  interests  among  the  votaries  of  Mo- 
hammed and  of  Brahma^  can  onl7  take  place  where 
the  prejudices  of  caste  are  despised,  which  is  now  not 
~  vnfKqoeBtly  the  case  amotagdt  the  lowest  of  the  foar 
civil  iUvi«(K)B  of  the  Hindoo  popoIaUoo.    - 

>  The  group  in  the  print  are  seated  upon  a  coarse 
rug  in  «a  open  verandah,  exercising  their  masical 
ri^kil  for  the  amuBement  of  the  master  of  the  house 
and  his  friends.  The  figure  on  the  left  is  [the  prin- 
cipal voceJ  performer ;  he  beats  time  with  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  on  the  palm  of  the  left,  while  he  is 
accompanied  bj'  hia  three  companions  on  their  re-, 
fpeptive  instruments.  The  figure  upon  the  right  plo.ys 
ypon  a  sort  of  trilateral  guitar,  an  instrument  cer-^ 
^nly  not  common  among  Hindoo  musician^,  as  it  is 
not  enumerated  either  by  Ward,  or  by  the  aullior  of 
the  woilc  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.     He  also 


accompanies  the  instnUbetat  with  his  vmce.  Of  tlte 
figures  in  the '  rear,  one  is  playing  on  a  sarinda,  ibe 
common  viohn  of  Hiadoostan,  while  the  other  per- 
forms npon  two  drums,  one  of  which  he  strikes  \tith 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  ruhs  the  other  vitli 
those  of  his  right,  as  Europeans  occasionally  plaf 
the  tamhoiirinc. 

These  vagrant  masicians  are  generally  any  thing 
but  adepts  in  their  art.  It  must  be  confessed,  thit 
frequently,  as  Captain  Luard  asserts  in  the  brii:f 
descriptions  which  accompany  his  beautiful  lithogra- 
phic prints*,  "  nothing  can  equal  the  discord  boUi  of 
tlieir  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  If,"  he  «>□' 
tinues,  "the  noise  made  by  this  gronp  when  it«u 
sketched,  could  be  heard  on  viewing  the  drauin^, 
the  page  would  be  closed  for  ever."  I,  II,  C. 


HINDOO  SONG. 


La    -    H    -     la         Ja    •    van      -      t'         la     •      tm  ^-ri-M-lB-n. 

While   Ma  -  la  '  yan  gales     From  the     clove   wafte  per  -  fume,  fVesh  froin 


CD      -     IIM-/S       ma  -  lag  -   a      la   -   mi     -      rt  mad  -  iu   •    ea   '   ra        m  -  ca   '    n      "  ■ 

those      fiow'ry  vales  Where  s^-cy  bow'rs    bloom;  Sounds  the  blithe  and    nu-tic   ttraiaFium 
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vi  '  ha^rm  '  ii    He  •  rt'»    ri   •  ka     m    •   rs   •   m     m  -  m'ii^ •  te         mi  •  /y  •  «/•     yai  -  «c  -  li      m  -  . 

He-ri    to  the  dance's  chime,  With  his  maida    the  hours  beguiles;  '  In  that  enchanting  tune,  When, 


ia  m  mam         m   -  chi     m  ~' ra         hi      ja    -    fui«*-.ya        du    -    ram    »    m    m    u, 

while    summer's  in  her  prime,  Joy,  save  on     part  -  ed     lov  -  ers;         sweet   -    ly   smiles. 


ON    THE    PERIODICAL    CASTING    OF    THE 
SHELL  OF  THE  LOBSTER. 

The  process  by  which  the  periodical  casting  and 
renewal  of  the  shell  of  lobsters  are  effected,  has 
been  very  satisfactorily  investigated  by '  Reaumur. 
The  tendency  in  the  body  and  in  the  limbs,  to  expand 
during  growth,  is  restrained  by  the  limited  dimensions 
of  the  shell,  which  resists  the  efforts  to  enlarge  its 
diameter.  But  this  force  of  expansion  goes  on 
increasing,  till  at  length  it  is  productive  of  much 
uneasiness  to  the  animal,  which  is,  in  consequence, 
prompted  to  make  a  violent  effort  to  relieve  itself; 
by  this  mesCns  it  generally  succeeds  in  bursting  the 
6hell;  and  then,  by  dint  of  repeated  struggles, 
extricates  its  body  and  its  limbs.  The  lobster  first 
withdraws  its  claws,  and  then  its  feet,  as  if  it  were 
pulling  them  out  of  a  pair  of  boots  :  the  head  next 
throws  off  its  case,  together  with  its  antennae  ;  and 
the  two  eyes  are  disengaged  from  their  homy 
pedicles.  In  this  operation,  not  only  the  complex 
apparatus  of  the  jaws,  but  even  the  homy  cuticle 
and  teeth  of  the  stomach,  are  all  cast  off  along  with 
the  shell :  and,  last  of  all,  the  tail  is  extricated.  But 
thr  whole  process  is  not  accomplished  without  long- 
continued  efforts.  Sometimes  the  legs  are  lacerated 
or  torn  off,  in  the  attempt  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  shell ;  and  in  the  younger  Crustacea,  the 
operation  is  not  unfrequently  fatal.  Even  when 
successfully  accomplished,  it  leaves  the  animal  in  a 
most  languid  state  :  the  limbs,  being  soft  and  pliant, 
are  scarcely  able  to  drag  the  body  along.  They  are 
not,  however,  left  altogether  without  defence. 

For  some  time  before  the  old  shell  was  cast  off, 
preparations  had  been  making  for  forming  a  new 
one.  The  membrane  which  lined  the  shell  had  been 
acquiring  greater  density;  and  had  already  collected 


a  quantity  of  liquid  materials  proper  for  the  con- 
solidation  of  the  n^w  shell.  These  materials  are 
mixed  with  a  large'  proportion  of  colouring  matter, 
of  a  bright  scarlet  hue;  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
red  blood,  though  it  differs  totally  from  blood  in  all 
its  other  properties.  As  soon  as  the  shell  is  cast  off, 
this  membrane,  by  the  nressure  from  within,  is  sud* 
denly  expanded,  and  by  the  rapid'  growth  of  the  soft 
parts,  soon  acquires  a  much  larger  size  than  the 
former  shell.  Then  the  process  of  hardening  the 
calcareous  ingredient  commences,  and  is  rapidly 
completed;  while  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  matter 
is  added,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  solid  walls 
which  are'  thus  constructing  for  the  support  of  the 
animal.  Reaumur  estimates  that  the  lobster  gains, 
during  each  change  of  its  covering,  an  increase  of 
one-fifth  of  its  former  dimensions.  .  When  the 
animal  has  attained  its  full  size,  no  operation  of  this 
kind  is  required,  and  the  same  shell  is  permanently 
retained. 

A  provision  appears  to  be  made,  in  the  interior  of 
the  animal,  for  the  supply  of  the  large  quantity  ot 
calcarepus  matter  required  for  the  construction  of 
the  shell  at  the  proper  time.  A-  magazine  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  is  collected,  previous  to  each  change  of 
shell,  in  the  form  of  two  round  masses,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  stomach.  In  the  crab  these  balls  have 
received  the  absurd  name  of  crabs*  eyes ;  and  during 
the  formation  of  the  shell  they  disappear. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  an  animal  of  this  class 
has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  claws,  that  part  is,. 
in  a  short  time,  replaced  by  a  new  claw,  which  grow» 
from  the  stump  of  the  one  which  had  been  lost.  It 
appears  from  the  investigations  of  Riaumur,  that 
this  new  growth  takes  place  more  readily  at  particular 
parts  of  Uie  limb,  and  especially  at  the  joints;  and 
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the  animal  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  greater  facility 
with  which  a  renewal  of  the  claw  can  be  effected  at 
these  parts  j  for  if  it  chances  to  receive  an  injury  at 
the  extremity  of  the  limb,  it  often,  by  a  spontaneous 
effort,  breaks  off  the  whole  limb  at  its  junction  with 
the  trunk,  which  is  the  point  where  the  growth  more 
speedily  commences.  The  wound  soon  becomes 
covered  with  a  delicate  white  membrane,  which  pre- 
sents, at  first,  a  convex  surface :  this  gradually  rises 
to  a  point,  and  is  found,  on  examination,  to  conceal 
the  rudiment  of  a  new  claw.  At  first  this  new  claw 
enlarges  but  slowly,  as  if  collecting  strength  for  the 
more  vigorous  effort  of  expansion,  which  afterwards 
takes  place.  As  it  grows,  the  membrane  is  pushed 
forwards,  becoming  thinner  in  proportion  as  it  is 
stretched,  till,  at  length,  it  gives  way,  and  the  soft 
claw  is  exposed  to  view.  The  claw  now  enlarges 
rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  more  acquires  a  shell  as 
hard  as  that  which  had  preceded  it.  Usually, 
however,  it  does  not  attain  the  same  size ;  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  our  frequently  meeting  with 
lobsters  and  crabs,  which  have  one  claw  much  smaller 
than  the  other.  In  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
castings,  this  disparity  gradually  disappears.  The 
same  power  of  restoration  is  found  to  reside  in  the 
legs,  the  antenns,  and  the  jaws.  O.  N. 

[Dk.  Koget*s  Bridgewattr  Treatise.} 


The  angels  of  heaven,  who  are  spirits,  see  God  present  to 
them ;  but  we  on  earth  can  only  see  him  through  a  glass 
darkly,  when  we  contemplate  his  glory  in  the  sun,  his 
terrors  in  the  thunder, — his  wrath  in  the  lightning,  his 
quickening  power  in  the  air  that  gives  us  breath,  his 
majesty  in  the  noise  of  the  sea,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
clouds. — Jones  of  Nayland. 


BISHOP    KEN. 

Tin  remains  of  the  pious  Bishop  Kxn  are  deposited  in 
Frome  churchyard.  It  has  been  erroneouslv  stated,  that 
there  is  not  a  stone  to  mark  where  he  lies ;  whereas,  there 
is  a  monument  near  the  spot,  probably  erected  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  by  the  noble  family  at  I.ong  Leat,  where  the 
Bishop  died;  but  the  sculpture  is  decayed,  and  the  epitaph 
has  disappeared.  Some  years  ago,  one  of  the  churchwardens 
was  induced,  by  respect  and  veneration  for  his  memory,  to 
plant  a  few  flowers  round  the  grave,  and  some  of  these  still 
remain.  The  following  verses  were  composed  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles,  Canon  Besidentiary  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, and  writer  of  a  Life  of  Ken. 

Upon  this  nook  of  earth  forlorn. 
Which  Ken  his  spot  of  burial  chose. 

Peaceful  shine,  oh !  Sabbath  mom  j 
And  eve,  with  gentlest  hush,  repose. 

To  him  is  raised  no  marble  tomb. 
Within  the  dim  cathedral-fane; 
^  But  some  faint  flowers  of  summer  bloom, 
And  silent  falls  the  winter's  rain. 

This  only  monumental  stone 
Kccords  his  resting-place  and  name-* 

What  recks  it !  when  thy  task  is  done; 
Christian  !  how  yain  the  sound  of  fame. 

Oh  !  far  more  grateful  to  thy  God, 

The  voices  of  poor  children  rise*. 
Who  hasten  o'er  the  dewy  sod. 

To  pay  their  morning  sacrifice. 

And  who  can  hear  their  evening  hymn-* 
Wlien  sad,  and  slow,  a  distant  knell 

Tolls  o'er  the  fading  landscape  dim. 
As  if  to  say,—"  Vain  worid,  farewell  I" 

Without  a  thought,  that,  from  the  dust, 
The  mom  shall  wake  the  sleeping  clay. 

And  bid  the  faithful  and  the  just 
Up-ipriug  to  HeavVs  eternal  day. 

•  Alluding  to     Morning  and  Eyening  Hymns,"  by  Bishop  Ken* 


OF  MODERATION. 

I  CANNOT  but  commend,  says  Bishop  Hall,  that 
great  cleik  of  Paris,  who,  when  King  Louis  of  France 
required  him  to  write  down  the  best  word  that  ever 
he  had  leaiiit,  called  fof  a  fair  skin  of  parchment, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  wrote  this  one  word  Measuie, 
and  sent  it  sealed  up  to  the  king.  The  king,  opening 
the  sheet,  and  finding  no  other  inscription,  thought 
himself  mocked  by  his  philosopher,  and  cxdHng  fw 
him,  expostulated  the  matter )  but  when  it  was 
showed  him  that  all  virtues,  and  all  religious  and 
worthy  actions  were  regulated  by  this  one  word,  and 
that  without  this,  virtue  Itself  turned  Vicious,  be 
rested  satisfied ;  and  so  he  well  might ;  for  it  is  a 
word  well  worthy  of  the  seren  sages  of  Greece,  from 
whom,  indeed,  it  was  borrowed,  and  only  put  into  a 
new  coat.  For  while  he  said  of  old,  (for  his  motto,) 
Nothing  too  much,  he  meant  no  other  than  to  com- 
prehend both  extremes  under  the  mention  of  one : 
neither  in  his  sense  is  it  any  paradox  to  say,  that 
too  little  is  too  much ;  for  as  too  much  bounty  is 
prodigality,  so  too  mnch  sparing  is  niggardness. 
Neither  could  aught  be  spoken  of  more  use  or  ex- 
cellency,* for  what  goodness  can  there  be  in  the 
world  without  moderation,  whether  in  the  use  of  God's 
creatures,  or  in  our  own  disposition  and  carriage. 
Without  this,  justice  is  no  more  than  cruel  rigour; 
mercy, unjust  remissness;  pleasure, brutish  sensuality; 
love,  frenzy ;  anger,  fury ;  sorrow,  desperate  mopish- 
ness;  joy,  distempered  wildness;  knowledge,  saucy 
curiosity;  piety,  superstition;  care,  wracking  distrac- 
tion ;  courage,  mad  rashness ;  shortly  there  can  be 
nothing  under  Heaven  without  it,  but  mere  vice 
and  confusion:  like  as  la  nature,  if  the  elements 
should  forget  the  temper  of  their  due  mixture,  and 
encroach  upon  each  other  by  excess,  what  would  follow 
but  universal  min? 

It  is,  therefore,  moderation  by  which  this  infe- 
rior world  stands;  since  the  wise  and  great  God, 
who  hath  ordained  the  continuance  of  it,  hath 
decreed  so  to  contemper  all  the  parts  thereof, 
that  none  of  them  should  exceed  of  their  own  pro- 
portion and  jdegree,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. 
Yea,  what  is  the  heaven  itself,  but  (as  Gerson  com- 
pares it  well)  as  a  great  clock  regularly  moving  in  an 
equal  sway  of  all  the  orbs,  without  difference  of 
poise,  without  variation  of  minutes,  in  a  constant 
state  of  evitemal  evenness,  both  of  being  and  motion. 
Neither  is  it  any  other,  by  which  this  little  world  of 
ours  (whether  of  bodjror  mind)  is  upheld  in  any 
safe  and  tolerable  estate;  when  humours  pass  their 
stint,  the  body  sickens ;  when  the  passions,  the  mind. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  worid  more 
wholesome,  or  more  necessary  for  us  to  learn,  than 
this  gracious  lesson  of  moderation;  without  which,  iu 
very  truth,  a  man  is  so  far  from  being  a  Christian, 
that  he  is  not  himself.  This  is  the  centre  wherein 
all,  both  divine  and  moral,  philosophy  meet;  the  rule 
of  life,  the  governess  of  manners,  tiie  silken  string 
that  runs  through  the  peari-chain  of  all  virtues,  the 
very  ecliptic  line,  under  which  reason,  and  religion 
moves  without  deviation;  and,  therefore,  most  worthy 
of  our  best  thoughts,  of  our  most  careful  observance. 
— Bishop  Hall. 


NoTHiNo  but  the  sanctifying  influences  of  religion  cafi 
subdue,  and  keep  in  tolerable- order,  that  pride  which  u 
the  concomitant  of  great  talents  with  a  bad  education.-^ 
Hannah  Mors. 


RiCHBs,  honours,  and  pleasures,  are  the  sweets  which 
destroy  the  m«nd*s  appetite  for  its  heavenly  food ;  poyertjr 
disgrace,  and  pain,  are  the  Mtters  which  restore  it.-^ 
Bishop  Horns* 
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TUNNELS. 
The  Thambs  anp  Mbdway  Canal. 

Until  Mr.  Brunei  commeoced  bis  great  and  Inter- 
esting undertaking  below  the  bed  of  the  Thames, 
but  little  attention  seems  to  h&ve  be^n  ea^cited  to  the 
important  works  of  the  kind  previously  completed  in 
this  country  above-ground,  or  indeed^  to  the  sul^ect  of 
tunnelling  generally.  The  idea^  however,  of  con- 
structing tunnels  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  inland 
navigation,  is  by  no  means  new )  and  appears  to 
have  been  first  carried  into  effect  in  France,  by  M. 
Regnet,  an  eminent  engineer  in  the  r^ign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  who  thus  conveyed  the  canal  of 
Languedoc  through  a  mountain  which  obstructed  its 
progress.  It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  that  Brindlcy^  who  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  engineer  which  this  country  has  produced, 
excavated  the  first  tunnel  in  England,  on  ths  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  s  canal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester.  Subsequently  to  this,  the  aama  ^minau^ 
Individual  drove  a  tunnel  through  Hafpcastle  HiU,  iu 
Staffordshire,  for  the  purpose  of  UUiting  l^e  naviga- 
tion of  the  Trent  with  the  ]^ersey )  a  wqH(  of  gFeat 
magnitude,  in  consequence  of  tha  natuva  of  the 
ground.  This  excavation  is  9SBQ  yards  iu  l^ugth« 
and  between  70  and  80  yards  uuder  ground. 

The  Sapperton  tunnel^  by  which  the  Thames  and 
Severn  were  united,  is  another  splendid  iustanoa  of 
public  enterprise,  and  individual  ability]  it  extends 
for  a  distance  of,  twq  miles  and  three  quarters,  two 
miles  of  which  were  out  through  the  solid  rock. 
The  Great  Drift,  or  tunnel  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcastle,  however,  is  the  most  extensive  under- 
taking ever  executed  in  this  department  of  engineering. 
This  great  woik,  (which  was  completed  in  1797 J  is 
excavated  through  a  whinstone  rock  of  extreme 
hardness,  (equalling  the  hardest  fiint  in  the  density 
of  its  texture,)  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 
The  Liverpool  tunnel,  at  the  commencent  of  the  rail- 
way, is  one  of  the  most  considerable  works  recently 
executed.  Its  length  is  2250  yards  j  it  is  twenty* 
two  feet  wide,  and  sixteen  feet  high.  A  double  line 
of  railway  runs  throughout,  and  a  row  of  gas-lights 
is  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  arched  roof,  at  a 
distance  of  twenty- five  yards  from  each  other.  "  The 
effect,"  remarks  Mr,  Stephenson,  the  engineer  to  this 
splendid  national  work,  "  is  strikingly  beautiful,  for 
the  rays  of  light  from  each  lamp  throw  a  distinct 
luminous  arch  on  the  roof,  and  the  series  diminishing 
according  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  distinct  arches,  instead  of  one 
continued  vault."  Another  tunnel  of  some  extent 
has  still  more  recently  been  executed  near  Buxton, 
on  that  extensive  public  undertaking,  the  Cromford 
and  High  Peak  railway. 

These  notices  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
tunnels  now  existing  in  this  country,  may  not  be 
uninteresting,  as  introductory  to  a  notice  of  the 
subject  of  our  engraving,  the  tunnel  on  the  Thames 
and  Medway  Canal,  between  Gravesend  and  Ro- 
chester, itself  a  work  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 

By  referring  to  a  map,  it  will  be  seen,  that  that  part 
of  Kent  which  lies  immediately  to  the  eastward  of 
Gravesend,  projects  into  the  German  Ocean  between 
the  courses  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  which  pre- 
viously to  their  junction  at  the  Nore  run  for  about 
twelve  miles,  nearly  parallel.  Across  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  thus  formed  between  Gravesend  and 
Rochester,  a  canal  has  been  constructed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  circuitous  navigation,  which 
vessels  and  hoys  trading  in  the  Medway  had  formerly 
to  make  in  their  passage  to  London.  The  saving  in 
distance  thus  effected,  is  fully  thirtv  miles,  as  the 


breadth  of  the  peninsula  along -the  line  of  the  canal 
is  only  seven  miles,  whilst -it  is  nearly  forty  miles 
between  the  respective  places  in  sailing  round  by  the 
Nore  {  and  all  delay  from  easterly  winds  is  thus  also 
avoided. 

The  canal,  (which  is  twenty-eight  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  fifty  feet  at  the  top,  and  has  seven  feet 
water,)  commences  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Thames,  In  the  parish  of  Milton ;  and  for  more  than 
four  miles  crosses  a  dead  level,  chiefly  marsh-land. 
It  then  meets  with  a  hill  or  rib  of  chalk,  which 
intervenes  between  this  place  and  the  Medway. 
Through  this  elevation  the  tunnel  is  perforated.  Our 
engraving  furnishes  a  vivid  idea  of  the  effect  of  this 
subterranean  canal.  Its  entire  length  exceeds  two 
miles  and  a  quarter,  but  so  true  is  the  line,  that  the 
light,  at  either  extremity.  Is  clearly  visible  when 
viewed  near  the  opposite  end.  The  width  of  the 
excavation  Is  about  thirty  feet,  of  which^twenty-four 
feet  is  appropriated  for  the  canal,  whilst  the  remain- 
der  of  tne  space  is  reserved  for  a  towing-path,  which 
is  protected  by  a  stout  rail  of  oak,  bolt^  to  supports 
of  cast  iron*  which  are  let  into  stone  bearers,  em- 
bedded in  the  solid  chalk. 

It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  construct  an 
archway  Pf  brickwork,  except  at  intervals,  during 
the  iine}  ao  great  is  the  solidity  of  the  materizd 
through  which  it  is  carried.  The  crown  of  the 
arched  roof  rises  more  thau  fifteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  towing-path  :  the  sections  of  the  tunnel 
are  of  different  curvatures,  part  being  parabolic,  and 
part  circular^  the  crown  of  the  arches  all  coinciding. 
It  is  to  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  chalk  rool^ 
that  we  must  in  a  great  measure  attribute  the  ab- 
sence of  the  almost  total  darkness,  which  might  be 
expected  to  exist  in  some  parts  of  the  tunnel.  So 
far  is  this  ftrom  heing  the  case,  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  excavation,  there  is  sufficient  light  at  noon,  to 
decipher  print  of  a  large  size.  Had  the  tunnel  been 
arched  with  brick  throughout,  however,  the  absorption 
of  the  light  would  have  been  so  considerable,  as  to 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  introduce  some  artificial 
light ;  which  is  evidenced  by  respectively  observing 
the  appearance  of  the  chalk  and  brick  surfaces. 

The  sensations  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  stran- 
ger, in  exploring  this  vast  Jind  dusky  passage,  are 
powerful  and  impressive,  and  increase  with  each 
succeeding  step,  as  the  cheerful  light  of  day  is  left 
behind :  "  the  reflection  of  the  chalk  on  the  clear 
surface  of  the  water,'*  says  an  ingenious  writer, 
*'  (more  distinctly  visible  as  you  ap^oach  either  end,) 
apparently  doubling  the  magnitude ;  and  the  entire 
absence  of  every  sound  but  that  of  the  slow  and 
measured  footsteps  of  the  quadrupeds  employed  in 
towing  the  craft,  stealing  on  the  car  at  a  distance, 
and  becoming  gradually  louder  and  louder  as  it 
reverberates  through  the  tunnel,  combine  to  produce 
an  emotion  of  sublimity,  which  enhances  not  a  little 
the  interest  with  which  the  work  will  be  contem- 
plated by  the  intelligent  passenger." 

In  consequence  of  the  canal  not  being  sufficiently 
wide  within  the  tunnel  to  permit  two  barges  to  pass 
different  ways,  they  are  only  allowed  to  enter  either 
extremity  at  stated  times ;  an  encounter  cannot, 
therefore,  possibly  take  place.  The  periods  are  so 
arranged,  as  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  passage 
of  one  line  of  barges  o^e  way>  and  that  of  another 
line  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  all  barges  arriving 
in  the  interval,  are  compelled  to  wait  until  the  regulated 
period  expires,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  barges 
to  be  ready  at  the  extremities  at  the  precise  time,  or 
they  are  not  permitted  to  pass  until  the  next  turn. 

About  three  years  since,  a  small  steamer  plied  on 
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the  canal  with  pusengers,  betwe«a  Graveeend  and 
Rochester,  passing  throu^  the  tunnel;  the  echo 
made  by  the  noise  of  her  machinery  and  paddles, 
was  lingular  and  powerful.  The  roof  of  the  tunnel, 
except  B  portion  near  the  Frindsbury  or  Medway 
end,  is  generally  remarkably  dry.  This  whole 
nndertaking,  from  various  causes,  was  more  than 
twenty  years  in  progress.  The  capital  was  raised 
in  4805  shares  j  the  average  cost  per  share,  was 
30f.  4*.  3d. ;  but,  although  an  important  public 
accommodation,  it  haa  proved  an  unfortunate  under- 
taking for  the  ori^nal  proprietors,  the  selUng  price 
of  the  shares  being  recently  quoted  at  only  M. 

During  the  hop-season,  the  traflic  on  the  canal  is 
very  considerable  j  the  hop-growers  of  Kent  being 
thus  enabled  totransport  their  hops  to  the  London 
market  from  Maidstone,  in  twenty-foUr  hoars.  The 
river  Medway,  which  is  rendered  navigable  as  high 
as  Tunbridge,  proves  of  infinite  utility  to  the  county 
of  Kent,  as  welt  as  Su4sex,  On  the  border^  of  which 
it  takes  ita'rise.  Its' course  is  exceedingly  circuitous 
thronghovt;  the  tide  flows  up  as  far  as  Maidstone,  a 
distance  from  Sheemees,  by  water,  of  abnat  thirty- 
seven  miles. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Thames  and  Hedway 
Canal  to  GraVeeerid,  is  of  some  advantage  to  that 
town,   as  ia   conacqueuce   of  its   basin   being  just 


without  the  limits  of  the  port  of  London,  the  iatHbit- 
ants  have  the  advant^c  of  obtaining  their  colli 
exempt  from  certain  duties.' 

Ix  the  centre  of  ths  gnne  there  stood  in  o*k,  «li)d>> 
though  shapely  and  talk  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  inio  > 
large  eftcreicence  about  the  middle  of  the  iteqi.  Od  <mi 
a  pair  of  ravens  had  llxed  their  residence  for  Euch  ■  s<nci 
of  years,  that  the  oak  was  diatiiiguiBhed  by  the  tillc  of  Ihe 
Raven  Tree.  Many  were  the  attempts  of  the  neighboonnR 
youths  to  get  at  this  ejrj:  the  difficulty  whetted  theinK"- 
nation,  and  each  vas  ambitious  of  surmounting  tbeiriomu 
tosk.  But  when  they  arrived  at  the  swelling,  itjutte)  i^ 
so  in  their  way,  and  was  so  fer  beyond  their  gtaip.  thtl  U" 
most  daring  lads  were  sirod,  and  acknowledged  the  under 
taking  to  be  too  hasardous.     So  the  ravens  built  or  "' 


of  February,  when  those  birds  usually  sit  Tta  lav  "■> 
a]^lied  10  the  butt,  the  wedges  were  inserted  ijilo  IM 
(qMning,  the  woods  echoed  to  the  heavy  blaws  of  the  beetle. 
or  mt^et,  the  tree  nodded  to  its  fali;  bat  ilill  the  ilam 
sat  on.  At  last,  when  it  gave  way,  the  bird  was  flung  ftjiw 
her  nest ;  and,  though  her  parental  affection  deierved  t 
better  fate,  wai  whipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which  bnag''' 
her  dead  to  the  ground. — Warrs's  Sawrne- 
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HOFWYL, 
The  Village  op  Hofwyl,  six  miles  north  of  the 
city   of    Berne,   in   Switzerland,    is   in  a  beautiful 
situation,  surrounded  by  hills  and  interspersed  with 
woods,  with  the  Jura  mountains  and  the  Alps  in 


view. 


The  singular  institution  of  which  we  are  about  to 
give  some  account,  and  which  has  lately  become 
more  interesting,  from  many  of  our  countrymen 
having  sent  their  sons  thither,  has  been  established 
upwards  of  thirty-two  years,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  de  Fellenberg,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  of 
noble  bh^h.  This  seealous  and  persevering  man,  who 
had  long  directed  his  mind  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, started  Hofwyl  with  one  poor  country  lad.  At 
the  age  of  slkty-two,  he  has  now  260  youths  under 
his  especial  chargei  and  has  brought  his  establish- 
ment to  Consist  of  four  different  stations,  distinct 
from  one  another,  and  in  separate  houses. 

The  first  comprises  the  higher  class  of  students; 
they  belong  to  what  is  called  /a  Grande  Maison  d'Edu- 
cation,  and  receive  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in 
the  classics,  and  in  various  arts  and  sciences,  every 
branch  of  elegant  and  useful  learning  being  attended 
to.  The  second  division  is  known  by  the  name  of 
MUtel  Schuht  or  Middle  School,  where  young  men, 
generally  of  the  grade  of  farmers'  sons,  are  taught 
the  business  of  agriculture*  The  third  is  VEcole 
Rurale,  comprising  poor  boys  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
adjoining  countries.  The  fourth  and  last,  FEcole 
des  Filhs,  which  comprehends  girls  in  humble  life, 
who  are  brought  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
them  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  the  produce  of 
their  work  while  at  school,  going  towards  the  expense 
of  their  maintenance* 

The  chief  Academy,  /s  Grande  Maison,  consists  of 
sixty  yduthsi  some  being  of  the  highest  ranks,  and 
sent  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  the 
exception,  it  appears,  of  Germany,  To  train  these 
pupils  in  the  several  departments  of  knowledge, 
there  are  thirty-two  professors,  principally  clergymen 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  who  are  always  at  hand  to 
propose  questions  and  explain  difficulties,  M.  de  Fel- 
lenberg,  himself  a  classical  scholar,  often  superin- 
tending the  different  lessons  in  person,  and  laying 
great  stress  on  explanation  and  examination  in  the 
teacher*8  presence.  His  wish  is  to  receive  the  boys 
at  an  early  age»  that  he  may  educate  them  wholly 
according  to  his  own  system.  The  distinguishing 
excellence  of  this  consists  in  the  practical  details 
which  comprise  an  infinite  variety  of  ingenious  me- 
thods for  economizing  the  resources  within  reach, 
and  gaining  proposed  ends  by  sure  means*  To  enter 
fully  into  particular  points,  would  exceed  our  bounds  j 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  question  how  far  any  description 
could  enable  the  reader,  who  had  not  been  upon  the 
spot,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  system  in  all 
its  bearings.  In  teacnlng  the  sciences,  much  aid  is 
derived  from  the  method  of  PestaloEzi,  which  consists 
in  exercising  the  reasoning  faculties  more  than  is 
done  by  the  ordinary  process  of  instruction,  and  in 
making  the  acquirem€^nt  of  knowledge  much  less 
a  matter  of  rote.  No  intervals  of  idleness  are  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  general  object.  The  boys 
first  appl^  to  Qreek  and  Grecian  History;  afterwards 
to  LatiUi  Roman  History^  and  Ancient  Geography: 
subsequently  to  Modem  Languages  and  Literature, 
Modern  History  and  Geography,  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences and  Chemistry:  and  during  the  whole  period  to 
Mathematics,  Drawing,  Music,  and  bodily  exercises. 

The  founder,  who  is  personally  extremely  active, 
encourages  all  those  manly  sports  which  tend  to 
form  and  strengthen  the  frame ;  and  gymnastics  are 


constantly  practised  in  the  g^undsi  the  most  ddlfiil 
among  the  youths  being  chosen  from  among  them- 
selves to  take  the  lead,  and  to  regulate  the  rest.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  military  exercises,  in  which  they 
elect  their  own  captain,  who  confers  the  honour  of 
lieutenant  and  ensign  on  those  he  thinks  fit,  the 
choice  being  generally  acceptable  to  the  rest,  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  notice  the  harmony  that  prevails  among 
them.  They  have,  likewi.se,  their  own  head  gardener, 
or  Meier,  as  they  call  him,  who  looks  after  the  por- 
tion of  ground  allotted  to  them,  that  they  keep  it  in 
proper  order  |  and  with  regard  to  the  household 
affairs,  the  head  man,  or  Hauswart,  must  see  to  the 
class-rooms,  or  nominate  a  lad  weddy,  for  each  de- 
partment, to  take  care  of  the  pens,  paper,  chalk,  &c. 

During  the  heat  of  the  summer,  instead  of  gym- 
nastics, they  employ  a  portion  of  the  time  of  recrea- 
tion in  swimming,  for  which  they  have  an  excellent 
bath,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre :  and  thus  they 
become  excellent  swimmers. 

Every  evening,  M.  de  Fellenberg  holds  an  assembly, 
at  which  all  are  obliged  to  be  present,  when  he  either 
finds  fault  or  praises,  as  their  conduct  merits,  and 
closes  with  an  evening  prayer.  He  seldom  has  to 
speak  of  a  thing  twice,  so  willingly  are  his  orders,  or 
rather  desires,  attended  to.  His  first  care  is  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  a  boy's  character,  and  he 
then  treats  his  scholars  as  his  own  sons.  Every 
possible  attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  and  manners, 
and  seldom  can  any  thing  be  done  in  secret  without 
its  coming  to  his  ears.  There  are  not  more  than 
twenty  Roman  Catholics  in  the  institution ;  the  great 
bulk  of  the  establishment,  with  M.  de  Fellenberg 
and  his  family  at  their  head,  being  Protestants. 
Sunday  is  strictly  attended  to :  the  Church  Service 
is  performed  in  German,  and  a  Confirmation  is  held 
every  year  at  Hofwyl. 

This  short  account  will  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  good  order  which  reigns  thronghoat 
the  whole,  and  which  tends  so  greatly,  not  only  to 
present  advancement,  but  to  success  in  after-life. 
And  it  is  still  more  important  to  trace  the  effects  of 
religious  cultivation,  without  which  all  other  endea- 
vours after  knowledge  must  be  valueless  and  vain. 
It  is  a  judicious  provision  of  de  Fellenberg,  not  to 
allow  of  any  interference  with  politics;  ^newspapers 
are  forbidden,  and  card-playing  is  out  of  the  question. 
A  boy  is  not  obliged  to  take  books  with  him,  as  be 
finds  access  to  a  good  library,  as  well  as  to  a  collection 
of  natural  history,  to  which  he  may  contribute 
whatever  specimens  he  can  procure.  Though  a 
regular  correspondence  with  relations  and  friends  is 
encouraged,  a  part  of  the  plan  is  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  interruption  caused  by  visits  home; 
and  the  vacations  at  Easter,  Midsummer,  and  Christ- 
mas, making  little  more  than  two  months  altogether, 
are  spent  either  in  visiting  the  country  in  parties,  on 
botanical  and  other  excursions,  or,  in  the  colder 
weather,  in  agreeable  but  harmless  reading,  and  m 
getting  up  concerts  and  plays,  superintended  by  the 
principals,  and  in  which  the  students  take  a  part 
We  are  informed ,  that  no  particular  charges  are 
specified,  but  that  the  parents  receive,  at  regular 
intervals,  the  accounts  of  expenses  for  their  children. 

In  the  Middle  School  are  thirty  young  men,  chiefly 
farmers*  sonsj  who  are  not  less  busy  or  happy  than 
those  we  have  just  described,  though  differing  from 
them  in  the  nature  of  their  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments. Their  main  pursuit  is  agriculture,  in  which 
M.  de  Fellenberg  is  an  adept  With  this  they  arc 
made  practically  acquainted,  and  their  hours  of  re- 
laxation are  employed  in  examining  and  ro^°8 
models  of  several  machines  invented  bv  him.    Tacj 
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have  had  for  six  years  our  English  ploughs,  which 
arc  now  used  over  a  great  part  of  Switzerland 
and  France.  The  hoys  of  this  division  are  not 
allowed  to  join  the  sports  of  the  others,  nor  to 
accompany  them  in  their  travels.  Here  it  may  he 
remarked  as  applicable  to  all  the  schools,  that  early 
rising  is  insisted  upon,  and  that  corporal  punishment 
is  unknown.  A  good  preceptor  should  be,  as  much 
as  possible,  a  kind  and  experienced  friend,  who 
guides,  rather  than  a  master,  who  commands,  and  is 
feared  more  than  loved.  Here  the  boys  feel  as  if 
under  the  paternal  roof. 

The  Third  Qass,  the  Poor,  or  Wehrli,  School  has 
126  boys,  kept  entirely  at  M.  de  F.'s  expense.  They 
have  been  taught  by  a  Mr,  Wehrli,  a  clever  person, 
appointed  to  that  important  undertaking  by  de 
Fcllenberg,  since  he  has  been  so  fully  engaged. 
Each  boy,  upon  entering,  has  to  make  his  agreement 
to  serve  till  he  is  twenty- one ;  the  first  three  years 
he  only  learns,  and  afterwards  he  must  make  himself 
useful.  They  have  their  masters  for  two  hours  in 
the  day,  when  they  are  instructed  in  Geography, 
History,  and  Mathematics ;.  the  rest  of  the  time 
they  work  in  the  fields.  They  keep  the  whole  of  the 
land  (about  250  acres)  in  order,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  daily  labourers,  and  they  are  always  occu- 
pied. In  wet  weather  they  cut  wood,  make  baskets, 
and  thresh  com.  Their  different  trades  are  the 
Butcher,  Baker,  Carpenter,  Mechanic,  Sadler,  Tailor, 
Shoemaker,  Tallowchandler,  Blacksmith,  and  Book- 
binder 5  and  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  worn  or 
consumed  at  Hofwyl,  that  is  not  made  by  them. 
On  Sunday,  they  attend  service.  They  have  collected 
a  very  good  cabinet  of  Natural  History,  their  own 
property,  in  which  are  all  sorts  of  stuffed  birds, 
beasts,  and  a  larg^  collection  of  insects,  minerals, 
and  dried  plants :  this  they  keep  up,  by  a  subscrip- 
tion among  themselves.  Eac^  has  k  small  garden, 
in  which  are  grown  plants  and  vegetables,  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  the  money  being  kq)t  for  their  use.  They 
also  take  chaige  of  a  daiiy  of  sixty  cows. 

With  the  view  of  improving  the  system  of  education 
amongst  the  poor  of  Switzerlandf  M.  de  F.  takes 
annually  300  schoolmasters,  men  of  ths  country,  who 
instruct  the  poor  children  In  the  different  cantons. 
These  men  are  received  free  of  every  expense;  he 
boards  and  lodges  them  in  a  house  which  he  has  built 
for  their  use,  and  on  which  is  written  in  large  cha- 
racters. Die  Hoffnung  dea  Vaterlandes,  or  The  Hope  of 
the  Country.  They  stay  at  Hofwyl  for  three  months  in 
the  year,  July,  August,  and  September,  as  that  is  the 
time  their  own  pupils  are  at  work  on  the  fields. 
These  300  men  are  principally  instructed  in  geo- 
graphy, and  the  history  of  their  own  country,  with  a 
sketch  of  that  of  others.  Mathematics,  and  Agricul- 
ture. M.  de  Fellenberg  is  very  fond  of  this  part  of 
his  plan,  and  says,  if  he  can  but  make  it  answer,  he 
is  sure  that  it  will  save  many  a  poor  lad  from  want 
and  ruin.  At  the  .end  of  the  three  months,  the 
probationary  masters  are  publicly  examined. 

The  Fourth  and  last  division,  lEcole  de$  Filles,  is 
conducted  by  one  of  M.  de  Fellenberg*s  daughters, 
who  willingly  undertakes  the  trouUe  free  of  expense. 
These  girls  are  of  various  ages.  They  do  all  sorts  of 
needle-work,  and  knit  stockings  for  themselves  and 
the  several  members  of  the  estsJ>lishment ;  they  like- 
wise have  a  garden,  belonging  to  Madame  de  Fellen- 
berg, to  look  after,  and  a  small  one  of  their  own :  in 
summer  they  help  in  the  hay  and  corn  harvest. 
They  are  all  Protestants,  and  have  church  service 
Held  in  their  own  apartments ;  they  obtain  an  excel- 
lent education ;  and  if  they  conduct  themselves  pro- 
perly for  a  few  yearsi  their  kind  patron  provides  for 


them  as  for  the  poor  boys,  by  taking  them  into  his 
service,  or  procuring  them  good  situations  in  respect- 
able families. 


MORAL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  law  of  habit  when  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
righteousness,  not  only  strengthens  and  makes  sure 
our  resistance  to  vice,  but  facilitates  the  most  arduous 
performances  of  virtue.  The  ::nan  whose  thoughts 
with  the  purposes  and  doings  to  wuich  they  lead,  are 
at  the  bidding  of  conscience,  will,  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, at  length  describe  the  same  track  almost  spon- 
taneously,—even  as  in  physical  education,  things, 
laboriously  learned  at  the  first,  come  to  be  done  at 
last  without  the  feeling  of  an  effort.  And  so,  in 
moral  education,  every  new  achievem^t  of  principle 
smooths  the  way  to  fvture  achievements  of  the  same 
kind;  and  the  precioub  fruit  or  purchase  of  each 
moral  virtue  is  to  set  us  on  higher  and  firmer 
vantage-ground  for  the  conquests  of  principle  in  all 
time  coming.  He  who  resolutely  bids  away  the 
suggestions  cf  avarice,  when  they  come  into  conflict 
with  the  incumbent  generosity;  or  the  suggestions 
of  voluptuousness,  when  they  come  into  conflict 
with  the  incumbent  s<*lf- denial;  or  the  suggestions 
of  anger,  when  they  come  into  conflict  with  the  in- 
cumbent act  of  magnanimity  and  forbearance — will 
at  length  obtain,  not  a  respite  only,  but  a  final  deUver* 
ance  from  their  intrusion. 

Conscience,  the  longer  it  has  made  way  over  the 
obstacles  of  selfishness  and  passion,  the  less  will  it 
give  way  to  these  adverse  forces,  themselves  weakened 
by  the  repeated  defeats  which  they  have  sustained  in 
the  warfare  of  moral  discipline :  or,  in  other  words 
the  oftener  that  conscience  makes  good  the  supremacy 
which  she  claims,  the  greater  would  be  the  work  of 
violence,  and  less  the  strength  for  its  accomplishment, 
to  cast  her  down  from  that  station  of  practical 
guidance  and  command,  which  of  right  belongs  to 
her.  It  is  just,  because,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  sug- 
gestion, those  trains  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
connect  her  first  biddings  with  their  final  execution, 
are  the  less  exposed  at  every  new  instance  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  the  more  likely  to  be  repeated  over  again, 
that  every  good  principle  is  more  strengthened  by  its 
exercise,  and  every  good  affection  is  more  strengthened 
by  its  indulgence  than  before.  The  acts  of  virtue 
ripen  into  habits;  and  the  goodly  and  permanent 
result  is,  the  formation  or  estaJ^lishmcnt  of  a  virtuous 
character. Chalmers. 


I  KNOW  hut  oneVay  of  fortifying  my  soul  against  gloomy 
presages  and  terrors  of  mind,  and  that  is,  by  securing  to 
myself  the  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being  who 
disposes  of  events,  and  governs  futurity.  He  sees,  at  one 
view,  the  whole  thread  of  my  existence,  not  only  that  part 
of  it  which  I  have  already  passed  through,  but  that  which 
runs  forward  into  all  the  depths  of  eternity.  When  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend  myself  to  His  care: 
when  I  awake,  I  give  myself  up  to  his  direction.  Amidst 
all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  up  to  Him  for 
help,  and  question  not  but  He  will  avert  them,  or  turn 
them  to  my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the  time 
nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all 
solicitous  about  it ;  because  I  am  sur9  that  He  knows  them 
both,  and  that  He  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  support  mo 
under  them .-^A nni  son. 


By  him  who  can  look  with  firmness  on  difficulties,  the 
conquest  is  already  half  achieved ;  but  the  man  on  whose 
heart  and  spirits  they  lie  heavy,  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
bear  up  against  their  pressure.  The  forecast  of  timid,  or 
the  disgust  of  toe  delicate  minds,  are  very  unfortunate 
attendants  for  men  of  business,  who  to  be  successful,  must 
often  push  improbabilities   and  bear  with  mortifications* 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 
No.  XIV.  Watkr  in  a  rLUtD  state. 
When  a  perton  returns  from  sea,  after  a  long 
voyage,  in  which  he  haa  been  on  short  allowance  of 
water,  some  time  elapses  before  be  is  quite  reconciled 
to  the  great  viaite  of  fresh  water  in  ordinary  life. 
He  sees  the  purest  water,  perhaps,  employed  for 
washing  down  a  flight  of  steps,  or  cleaning  a  carriage; 
or  some  apout  pouring  idly  away  what,  to  a  ship's 
crew  in  distress,  would  have  been  an  inestimable 
treasure.  Thus  it  is  that  circumstances  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  incalculable  importance  of  many 
things  which  we  are  contiaually  enjoying  without 
reflection.  Water  is  one  of  these:  and,  especially, 
water  as  a  fluid,  the  state  in  which  it  ia  most  familiar 
to  us. 

Wat4>r  is  the  nniversal  drink  of  animals.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose  by  being  in 
itself  nearly  tasteless,  yet  capable  of  being  flavoured 
by  various  means.  The  water  of  our  rivers,  springs, 
and  wells,  might,  for  any  thing  we  know,  have  been 
all  disagreeably  salt,  or  sweet,  or  bitter;  and  yet  we 
might  have  been  compelled  to  drink  it,  in  order  to 
support  life.  Instead  of  any  inconvenience  of  this 
kind,  nothing  can  be  more  grateful  than  a  draught 
of  pure  and  cool  water.  When  we  call  spring-water 
pat.  however,  we  must  be  understood  to  speak  in  a 
somewhat  qualified  sense.  The  purest  water  is  that 
which  has  been  carefully  distilled  j  and  such  water  is 
not,  by  any  means,  so  agreeable  to  the  palate  as  that 
of  springs  or  riven,  which  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  other  substances,  especially  atmospheric  air,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Water  is  also  the  means  of  conveying  nutriment 
to  vegetables.  All  plants  absorb  their  food  by  very 
■mall  sponge-like  tofts,  called  Mpongiolea,  situated  at 
tbe  ends  of  the  fibres  of  their  roots ;  and  this  food 
cannot  be  token  in,  except  it  be  first  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state. 

Thus  the  existence  of  the  whole  animal  and  vege- 
table creation  depends  upon  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water:  and  the  fluid  itself  is  endued  with  pro- 
perties  which  effcctaally  secure  such  a  supply.    The 


main  mstmment  by  which  water  is  tlnu  carried  In 
all  parts  of  the  earth  is  the  atmosphere.  The  vapour 
of  water  which  is  mixed  with  the  air  is  usuallr 
invisible*,  and  becomes  sensible  only  when  it  bwios 
to  be  condensed,  in  the  form  of  clouds,  fog,  or  rata. 
It  is  carried  with  the  atmosphere  in  this  highly- 
rarefied  state  until  it  is  condensed,  either  by  comln; 
in  contact  with  high  land,  by  the  mixture  of  tao 
currents  of  air  of  different  temperatures,  by  Ihe 
action  of  electricity,  or  by  some  other  causes  which 
are  not  understood.  We  shall  return  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  when  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  vrater 
in  the  state  of  vapour.  For  the  present,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  progress  of  the  water  which  bu 
been  pumped  up  by  evaporation  from  the  ocean  or  from 
the  laud,  and  then  precipitated  in  a  copious  shover, 
which  we  will  suppose  to  fall  on  the  high  land. 

A  great  part  of  this  welcome  supply,  having,  in 
its  fall,  washed  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  thus  cleaned 
them  from  impurities  which  impeded  their  gionib, 
sinks  directly  into  the  earth,  and  having  there 
dissolved  such  substances  as  are  fitted  for  the 
nourishment  of  vegetables,  is  soon  imbibed  by  the 
roots  of  trees  and  plants,  and  conveys  to  erery  part 
its  appropriate  supply  of  food.  Another  portion  of 
the  shower  runs  down  into  reservoirs  or  lakes,  vhete 
it  is  stored  for  the  use  of  man  and  animals  living 
near  the  spot  upon  which  it  falls.  In  parts  of  India, 
and  elsewhere,  the  rain  water  is  collected  in  larp 
tanks,  and  is  so  pure  and  delicious,  that  those  vhn 
have  been  accustomed  to  it  are  long  before  they  can 
be  reconciled  to  the  water  of  rivers  and  springe. 

If  the  soil,  however,  upon  which  tbe  shower  falls, 
is  of  R  porous  nature,  a  great  part  of  the  rain  sinki 
directly  down,  and  would  appear  to  be  lost  to  tbe 
use  of  animals  and  vegetables.  But  here  a  different 
property  of  fluids  is  called  into  action.  All  fluids 
rua  down  to  t^e  lowest  attainable  level ;  and  thus 
the  water  which  falls  upon  high  land  is  carried 
downwards.  But  all  fluids  which  are  emfned  rise  to 
the  tame  level  in  all  parts  which  are  connected.  Thns 
if  there  be  a  reservoir  of  water,  H,  and  pipes  rr^ 
laid  from  it  to  any  distance,  the  water  in  bU  thox 
•  See  Salurdts  Magai«t.  Vid.  III.,  p.  336. 


pipes  will  rise  to  the  very  same  level  as  that  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir. 

This  property  of  water  is  now  so  familiar,  that  it 
may  appear  almost  superfluous  to  mention  it.  But 
the  ancients  were  ignoran''  of  it,  and,  when  they 
wished  to  convey  water  from  a  distance  to  supply  a 


town,  constructed  immense  aqneducts,  in  onfcr  "' 
convey  the  water  on  the  same  level,  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary.  This  property  of  water  B  "' 
immense  importance  in  supplying  springs  and  wells. 
Every  one  must  have  observed,  that  the  *^  ""V 
mediately  below  the  vegetable  monld,  liverydifl"™ 
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in  difierent  places,  tn  some  districts  we  find  cialk, 
in  others  clay,  in  others  again  marl,  ttone,  ilate,  and 
many  other  substances.  In  sinking  a  well  also,  we 
find  that  the  soil  varies  at  difTerent  depths.  Again, 
in  passing  through  a  tract  of  countr;,  we  observe 
that  a  soil,  which,  in  one  place,  was  at  a  considerable 
depth,  conies  to  the  surface  in  another  place.  Thns 
the  different  substances  of  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  composed  are  usually  found  in  ttrata  or 
layers,  which  are  cut  horizuntat,  but  inclined,  so  as 
to  come  to  the  surface,  or  cro*»  cut,  as  it  is  called,  at 
different  points,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling 
the  annexed  figure  Here,  if  a  traveller  went  from 
A  to  B,  he  would  pass  successively  oter  chalk,  for 


taatance,  in  the  stratum  C,  over  clay  in  d,  over  sand 
in  X,  and  so  on  Or  if  a  well  be  sunk  through  the 
clay,  the  different  soils  will  be  found  at  different 
depUis,  as  at  d,  t,/,  &c  ,  in  succession 

Now  suppose  that  there  is  high  land  at  p,  the  soil 
of  which  permits  the  water  to  pass  freely,  as  sand  or 
gravel  does  :  but  that  on  each  side  of  this  stratum, 
H9  at  o  and  a,  there  is  a  stratnm  of  stone  or  clay, 
which  will  not  let  the  water  pass.  Thus  the  whole 
stntum,  p,  will  be  very  fiill  of  water,  and  if,  in 
another  place,  as  u,  the  soil  be  bored  through,  till 
the  stratnm  p  lie  reached,  as  at  p,  the  water  will 


immediately  rise,  not  only  to  the  mr/aee  at  h,  but  as 
high  as  m,  the  level  of  the  surface  at  p,  if  a  pipe  be 
iiiserted  into  the  bore  at  u. 

This  method  is  frequently  used  to  procure  water 
artificially:  and  the  springs  which  rise  naturally,  are 
probably  often  occasioned  by  the  same  cause  i  and 
thus  the  water,  which  falls  upon  one  district,  and 
appears  to  sinlt  into  the  earth,  and  to  be  lost,  is 
stored  up  in  reservoirs,  to  snpply  the  wants  of  places 
far  distant, 

A  part  of  the  shower,  then,  which  we  have 
supposed,  having  been  immediately  applied  to  support 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  part  having  sunk  into 
the  earth,  the  remainder  is  poured  down  the  sides  of 
the  hilla,  is  collected  in  streams,  and  rivers,  and,  in 
the  end,  completes  its  circuit  to  the  oc^n,  whence  it 
arose. 

In  contemplating  this  beautiful  arrangement,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  call  to  mind  the  language  of  David : 
"  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  ran 
among  the  hills.  They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of 
the  field ;  the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst.  By 
them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  have  their  habitation, 
and  sing  among  the  branches.  He  watereth  the  hills 
from  his  chambers ;  the  earth  is  satisfied  with  the 
finiit  of  thy  works."     (Psalm  civ.   10-13.) 

Thef>e,  however,  are  by  no  means  the  only  benefits 
derived  from  water  in  its  fluid  state.  The  waters 
Aimish  the  means  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment, 
probably  to  more  living  creatures  than  the  earth  and 
the  air.  llie  ocean,  again,  which  might  appear  to 
•hot  oat  one  country  irom  anotherj  becomes  the 


directest  means  of  intercourse  by  navigation :  and  in 
the  interior  of  every  civilized  conntr;,  either  rivers, 
or  navigable  canals,  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  an 
easy  and  cheap  conveyance  for  merchandise  and 
productions  of  all  kinds.  Water,  also,  either  enters, 
as  an  ingredient,  into  almost  every  article  of  food,  or 
is  used  as  the  means  of  preparing  it.  Without  the 
aid  of  water,  many  of  the  operations  of  agri.^ulture 
could  out  be  performed  ;  nor  a^y  building  constructed 
with  any  ordinary  cement. 

Of  such  universal  benefit  is  the  apparently  simple 
substance,  water  furnishing  us  with  an  instance  uf 
the  numerous  merciful  cuds,  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  produces,  by  the  fittest  means.  Thus,  the 
more  deeply  we  reflect  uptnn  objects,  even  of  the  most 
famihar  nature,  the  stronger  proofs  do  we  meet  with 
of  intelligence,  beneficence,  and  design.  C, 


BT  MICHAEL  OBANGES. 
Tbb  (NWige  plantationB,  or  quintas,  of  St.  Miebsel'i,  are 
of  large  extent  alwavs  encircled  fay  a  vail  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  hij;b,  and  «  tliin  a  thick  plantation  belt  of  the 
faya,  cedar  tree,  fern  birch,  &c.,  to  protect  th^ orange-trees 
from  the  sea  breezes 

The  trees  are  propai^ted  f^ni  shoots  or  layers,  which 
are  bent  at  the  lower  end  into  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
soil  until  roots  begin  to  strike,  when  they  are  sensTAted 
ttam  the  parent  stem,  and  tratuplanted  into  a  small  exes' 
vated  well  about  three  feet  deep,  (lined  with  pieces  of  lava, 
and  surrounded  at  (he  top  by  plantations  of  laurel,  young 
faya.  and  broom,)  unlil  the  tender  orange-plants  are  suffi- 
ciently itroDg,  at  which  period  the  plantations  immediately 
round  them  are  removed,  and  each  plant  begins  to  shoot 
up  and  flourish,  alter  which  no  fbrtner  care  is  taken  of  it, 
beyond  tarring  occaBionally  the  stem  to  prevent  injury  by 
insects;  and  it  in  time  spreads  but  with  the  majestic  luxu- 
riance of  a  chesnut-tree.  In  this  country  it  only  requires 
seven  years  to  bring  an  orange-nlantation  to  good  bearing 
and  each  tree,  on  arriving  at  fiill  growth,  a  few  years  alter, 
will  then,  annually,  upon  an  average,  produce  from  12,000 
to  16,000  oranges: — a  gentleman  tola  me,  be  had  once 
gathered  36.000. 

The  crops  are  purchnsml  previous  to  tbeir  arriving  at  a 
state  of  maturity  by  the  merchants,  who  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  probable  year's  produce,  through  the  medium 
of  experienced  men,  and  then  make  their  offer  accordingly. 
The  men  thus  employed  to  value  orange-crops,  gain  a  live- 
lihood thereby;  and  such  is  the  skill  wberelo  they  attain, 
that,  by  walking  once  through  a  plantation,  and  giving  a 
general  glance  al  the  trees,  they  are  enabled  to  state,  with 
the  most  astonishing  accuracy,  on  what  number  of  boxes 
the  merchant  may  calculate.  It  becomes,  however,  quite  a 
tnaCIer  of  speculation  to  the  purchaser,  as  orauge-crops  are 
a  very  uncertain  property,  and  subject  to  various  casualties 
between  (he  time  tbey  are  thus  valued  and  the  Katherinc. 
For  instance,  a  continuance  of  cold  north  or  norUi-easter^ 
wind  will  cut  them  off; — a  violent  storm  will  sometimei  lay 
the  whole  crop  on  the  ground  in  a  night,  or  it  may  be  en- 
tirely  destroyed  by  insects. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  rich  luxuriant  appearance  of 
these  Hesperian  Ksrdens,  during  the  principal  miit  months 
— namely,  from  November  to  March,  when  the  emersld 
tints  of  the  unripe  and  eolden  hue  of  the  mature  fruit 
mingle  their  beauties  with  the  thick  dark  fbliage  of  the 
trees ;  and  the  bright  odoriferoui  blossom  which  diffuses  a 
sweetness  through  the  surrounding  neigbbourbood  is  quiia 
delicious. 

The  present  amount  of  oranges  and  lemons  exported, 
is  upwards  of  120,000  boxes,  and  nearly  seventy  or  eighty 
vessels  are  sometimes  seen  Iviiig  in  the  roads,  waiting  to 
carry  them  to  Europe.  Besides  these,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  sweet  lemon  is  cultivated  for  the  consumpiion  of  the 
inhabitants:  it  is  produced  by  grafting  the  sour  lemon  on 
the  (vange,  but  is  tasteless  and  vapid,  though  esteemed 
salutary  and  refreshing  by  the  natives. 

There  is  a  species  of  epicurism  peculiar  to  the  Asores 
with  respect  to  oranges,  particularly  observed  by  the  higher 
classes,  who  only  eat  that  side  which  has  been  most  ex- 
posed to  the  BUD,  and  is,  of  course,  in  its  fresh  stale,  easily 
distinguished  by  the  tint — a  reflneraent  we  are  unable  ta 
emulate,  the  colour  being  rendered  uniform  by  age. 
[Bom's  IKntfnt  Itlandt.] 
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ALEXIS  ST,  MARTIN. 

In  1822,  Alexis  St.  Martin,  employed  by  the 
American  Fur  Company,  was  wounded  in  the  side  by 
the  discharge  of  a  musket.  The  contents  of  the  gun 
blew  from  his  left  side  integuments  and  muscles,  the 
size  of  a  man*s  hand,  so  as  to  leave,  when  the  wound 
had  healed,  a  perforation  in  his  stomach,  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  circumference.  Hence  the 
cavity  of  his  stomach  is  exposed  to  view ;  its  surface, 
and  secretions  from  it,  can  be  readily  examined,  and 
different  articles  of  food  can  be  introduced,  and 
taken  out  at  pleasure,  to  study  the  changes  which 
they  have  undergone.  Since  the  recovery  of  Martin, 
he  has  enjoyed  the  best  health.  He  has  performed 
the.  duties  of  a  labourer,  has  married,  and  become 
the  father  of  a  family;  and  Dr,  Beaumont,  a 
physician  stationed  at  the  place  where  the  accident 
happened,  has  retained  Martin  several  years  in  his 
service,  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the 
functions  of  an  organ,  which  was  so  accidentally 
thrown  open  for  his  inspection  and  study.  The 
results  of  this  laborious  inquiry,  have  been  published 
by  Dr.  Beaumont,  and  he  has  added  much  important 
information  to  animal  physiology.  He  found  the 
inner  coat  of  the  stomach  to  be  of  a  light  or  pale 
pink  colour,  varying  in  its  hues,  according  as  it  was 
full  or  empty.  It  had  a  soft  or  velvet-like  appearance, 
and  was  constantly  covered  with  a  thin,  transparent, 
viscid  mucus,  secreted  from  small  oval-shaped  glan- 
dular bodies,  beneath  the  mucous  coat.  When 
aliment  or  other  irritants  were  applied  to  the  inner 
coat  of  the  stomach,  there  were  seen,  with  a 
magnifying  ^ass,  innumerable  minute  lucid  points,  and 
very  fine  nervous  and  vascular  papillse,  arising  from 
the  villous  membrane,  and  protruding  through  the 
mucous  coat,  and  from  which  distilled  a  pure, 
limpid,  colourless,  and  slightly  viscid  fluid.  This 
fluid  is  always  distinctly  acid,  and  is  the  gastric  juice 
which  converts  the  food  into  chyme.  Dr.  Beaumont 
regards,  with  much  probability,  the  sensation  of 
hunger,  as  occasioned  by  a  distension  or  repletion  of 
the  gastric  vessels,  which  cannot  discharge  their 
contents  till  the  stomach  is  irritated  with  food. 
When  food  was  placed  in  the  gastric  juice,  taken  out 
of  the  stomach,  the  same  chemical  result  was 
obtained,  when  it  was  kept  at  the  temperature  of 
100**  Fahrenheit,  which  Dr.  Beaumont  found  to  be 
that  of  the  stomach.  This  artificial  digestion, 
however,  occupied  a  period  two  or  three  times  longer 
than  when  the  gastric  juice  acted  upon  the  same 
materials  in  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Beaumont  has  published  the  times  in  which 
various  articles  of  food  are  digested.  A  full  meal  of 
various  articles  of  food  was  digested,  in  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  hours  -,  but  when  the  stomach 
was  diseased,  or  affected  by  narcotics,  or  when  the 
mind  was  agitated  by  anger,  or  other  strong  emotiooas, 
or  whan  the  food  was  taken  in  large  masses,  t^ 
time  of  digestion  was  prolonged,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  shortened  when  the  food  had  been 
minutely  divided  and  mingled  with  saliva,  and  when 
the  temperature  of  the  stomach,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body,  had  been  elevated  by  moderate  exercise. 
Among  vegetable  substances,  rice  was  the  soonest 
converted  into  chyme,  viz.,  in  one  hour;  and  of  all 
animal  substances,  broiled  venison,  which  was  con- 
verted into  chyme  in  one  hour  and  thirty -five  minutes; 
while  beef,  roasted  or  broiled,  required  three  hours ; 
broiled  veal  and  fowls  four  hours ;  and  roasted  pork, 
Ave  and  a  quarter  hours. — Edinburgh  Review.     O.  N. 


LIFE  PROLONGED  BY  CIVH-IZATION. 

If  we  collect  England,  Germany,  and  France,  in  one 
group,  we  find  that  the  average  term  of  mortality, 
which,  in  that  great  and  populous  region,  was 
formerly  one  in  thirty  people  annually,  is  not  at 
present  more  than  one  in  thirty-eight  This  difference 
reduces  the  number  of  deaths  throughout  these 
countries,  from  1,900,000  to  less  than  1,200,000 
persons ;  and  700,000  lives,  or  one  in  eighty-tlirec 
annuaUy,  owe  their  preservation  to  the  social 
ameliorations  effected  in  the  three  countries  of 
western  Europe,  whose  efforts  to  obtain  this  object 
have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success.  The 
life  of  man  is  thus  not  only  embelUshed  in  its  coarse 
by  the  advancement  of  civilization,  but  id  extended 
by  it,  and  rendered  less  doubtfuL 

The  effects  of  the  amelioration  of  the  social 
condition,  are  to  restrain  and  diminish,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  the  annual  number  of  births,  and 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  that  of  deaths;  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  number  of  births,  equalled  or  even 
exceeded  by  that  of  deaths,  is  a  characteristic  sign  of 
a  state  of  barbarism.  In  the  former  case,  as  men  in 
a  mass  reach  the  plenitude  of  their  physical  and 
social  developement,  the  population  is  strong,  in- 
telligent, and  manly ;  while  it  remains  in  perpetual 
infancy,  whole  generations  are  swept  off  without 
being  able  to  profit  by  the  past, — to  bring  social 
economy  to  perfection. PhiloaophicalJovmal, 


What  we  term  the  course  of  nature  is  the  constant  admi- 
nistration of  Providence, — ^HsRYSYt 


THE  WELLINGTON  SHIELD. 
No.  XI.    The  Dukedom   of  Wellington 

CONFERRED. 

In  the  preceding  papers  of  this  series,  we  have  nar- 
rated the  principal  events  in  the  military  life  of  Lord 
Wellington,  from  the  year  1803,  when  he  won  the 
battle  of  Assaye,  down  to  the  period  when,  in  1814, 
the  entry  of  the  allied  British,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese army  into  Toulouse,  closed  the  war  in  tbe 
Peninsula  and  the  South  of  France  j  we  have  now 
only,  for  the  completion  of  our  task^  to  speak  of  tbe 
honours  which  awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  his  sore- 
reign  and  his  country,  on  the  termination  of  ^ 
brilliant  a  career. 

Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was,  his  elevation 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage,  to  which  the  Crown 
can  raise  a  subject. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  a  message  from  the  Prince 
Regent  was  communicated  to  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, announcing  that  his  Royal  Highness,  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  many  signal  victories 
obtained  by  Lord  Wellington,  had  been  pleased  to 
confer  upon  him  the  rank  and  title  of  a  Duke  and 
Marquess  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  expressing  the 
wish  entertained  by  his  Royal  Highness,  to  be  enabled 
to  grant  sucll  annuity  to  his  Grace  and  his  successors, 
as  should  tend  to  support  the  high  dignity  of  tbe 
title  conferred,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  lasting 
memorial  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  feelings,  and  of  tbe 
gratitude  and  munificence  of  the  nation.  The  subject 
was  speedily  taken  into  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  there  appeared  to  exist  but  one  feeling. 
— that  of  an  ardent  disposition  to  give  full  ^^J^ 
the  gracious  intentions  of  the  Prince  Regait.  Tbe 
services  of  the  Duke  were  acknowledged  with  equal 
readiness  by  all,  however  wide  the  difference  of  tbeir 
political  opinions )  and  his  exploits  were  comptf«i 
with  those  of  a  general  with  whom  comparison  was 
indeed  glorious— the  gi«at  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

But  Marlborough,  said  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
hous«  of  Lordsj  had  been  opposed  to  Iiouis  3UVv» 
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the  decline  of  his*  pover^  when  bis  most  eminent 
ofiicers  were  dead  or  unempIo}^d,  and  when  Marshal 
Yillars  vras,  perhaps,  the  only  very  great  general  with 
whom  he  had  to  contend.  Let  their  lordships,  con- 
tinued the  noble  Earl,  then,  look  at  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  opposed  to  Buonaparte,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  with  not  only  France,  but  Italy,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula  at  his  command. 
Their  lordships  might  remember  what  was  the  state 
of  Europe  four  years  before,  when  Russia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Grermany,  nay,  the  whole  Continent  almost, 
was  on  the  side  of  France;  when  nothing  remained 
of  Europe,  except  Great  Britain,  and  the  space  within 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  the  limits  of  Cadiz. 
Let  them  consider  the  situation  of  the  civilized  world 
at  that  period,  and  then  look  at  the  advance  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  from  Torres  Vedras,  in  1810  5 
let  them  follow  his  steps  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz,  and  the  brilliant  exploits  there  performed ; 
let  them  then  follow  his  course  in  those  operations 
which  closed  with  the  battle  of  Salamanca ;  let  them 
next  trace  his  steps  to  Vittoria;  see  him  deliver 
Spain  and  Portugal  from  the  oppressor,  carry  the 
war  into  the  invader's  own  territory,  and  at  last, 
plant  the  British  standard  in  Bourdeaux.  Let  them 
look  at  all  this,  and  say,  whether  the  renown  which 
was  gained,  had  ever  been  exceeded  or  equalled  at 
any  former  period  of  our  history. 

These  sentiments  were  responded  to  by  every  peer 
who  spoke ;  and  in  the  house  of  Commons  a  similar 
unanimity  prevailed.  It  was  there  proposed  by  the 
government,  that  an  annuity  of  1 0,000/.  should  be 
granted  to  the  Duke,  to  be  at  any  time  commuted  for 
the  sum  of  300,000/.  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
an  estate  3  but  at  the  instance  of  those  who  had  been 
the  loudest  in  condemning  the  policy  of  continuing 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  the  amount  was  raised 
to  400,000/;  thus  ihaking,  together  with  what  had 
been  formerly  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by 
the  nation,  the  sum  of  half  a  million. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  June, 
that  the  Duke  arrived  in  England  j  nothing  could, 
however,  exceed  the  rapture  with  which  he  was  then 
received.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  take  his  scat 
in  the  house  of  Lords ;  and  this  he  performed  on  the 
28th  of  June.  The  ceremony  was  highly  interesting, 
and  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  render  it  more 
pleasing  or  honourable  to  the  great  commander.  A 
considerable  concourse  of  persons  were  assembled 
below  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  an  unusual  number 
of  peers  were  present  on  the  occasion.  Below  the 
throne  were  seated  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  and 
the  Countess  of  Momington,  the  venerable  mother  of 
the  noble  Duke  j  several  other  ladies  were  present, 
and  many  members  of  the  house  of  Commons.  His 
Grace  was  introduced  with  the  usual  formalities ;  and 
as  he  had  not  been  in  England  since  he  was  first 
raised  to  the  peerage,  the  patents  of  his  creation,  as 
baron,  earl,  marquess,  and  duke,  were  severally  read 
one  after  the  other.  The  oaths  were  then  adminis- 
tered to  him,  and  having  subscribed  the  parliamentary 
roll,  he  took  his  seat;  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
rose  to  address  him,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
thanks  of  the  house,  as  voted  to  him,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  for  the  twelfth  time.  In  the  execution  of 
that  duty.  Lord  Eldon  said,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
calling  the  attention  of  his  Grace,  and  that  of  the 
Boble  lords  present,  to  a  circumstance  singular  in  the 
history  of  that  house ; — ^that,  upon  his  introduction, 
be  had  gone  through  every  dignity  of  the  peerage 
which  it  was  in  the^  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow. 
These  dignities  had  been  conferred  upon  him  for 
eminent  and  distinguished  'services ;  and  for  the  same 


services,  both  houses  of  Parliament  had  bestowed  the 
highest  honours  it  was  in  their  power  to  grant — their 
unanimous  thanks  and  approbation.  The  glorious 
result  of  all  his  toils  and  victories,  had  been  to 
achieve  the  peace,  the  seciuity,  and  the  greatness  of 
his  country,  while,  by  his  example,  he  had  animated 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  enabled  her  governments  to 
restore  their  ancient  order.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
then  expressed  the  infinite  gratification  which  he  felt 
in  fulfilling  the  commands  of  their  lordships,  by 
informing  &e  noble  duke,  that  they  had  unanimously 
voted  their  thanks  for  his  eminent  and  unremitted 
services,  and  their  congratulations  upon  his  return  to 
this  country.  The  duke  briefly  acknowledged  the 
honour  thus  conferred  upon  him,  and  observed,  that 
the  entire  confidence  which  the  government  had 
reposed  in  him,  the  ample  means  which  they  had 
intrusted  to  his  disposal,  and  the  cordial  assistance 
which  he  received  from  the  gallant  officers  who 
shared  his  campaigns,  contributed  powerfully  to 
those  successes  which  the  house  had  noticed  in  a 
manner  so  gratifying. 

In  addition  to  the  pecuniary  remuneration  so 
liberally  and  cheerfully  voted  by  Parliament  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
to  pay  him  the  highest  tribute  of  respect  that  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  bestow;  namely,  voting  him 
their  thanks,  and  appointing  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  him  to  communicate  the  same,  and  to  offer  him 
their  congratulations  on  his  return  to  England.  The 
Duke,  in  reply,  signified  his  desire  to  express  to  the 
House  his  answer  in  person ;  and  the  following  day, 
July  1st,  was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  At  about 
a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  the  Speaker  being 
dressed  in  his  official  robes,  and  the  House  being 
crowded  with  members,  some  of  them  in  naval  and 
military  uniforms,  and  a  great  number  in  the  court- 
dresses  in  which  they  had  attended  the  Speaker  to 
Carlton- House  with  their  address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  upon  the  definitive  treaty  with  France, 
Lord  Castlereagh  acquainted  the  House  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  having  desired  that  he  might 
have  the  honour  to  wait  upon  the  House,  was  now  in 
attendance.  Upon  this  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  be  now  admitted.  And 
a  chair  being  set  for  his  grace  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
bar,  towards  the  middle  of  the  House,  he  came  in, 
making  his  obeisances,  the  whole  House  rising  upon 
his  entrance  within  the  bar;  and  the  Speaker, 
having  informed  him  that  there  was  a  chair  in  whiyh 
he  might  repose  himself,  the  Duke  sat  down  covered 
for  some  time,  the  Serjeants  standing  on  his  right 
hand  with  the  mace  grounded.  The  House  then 
resumed  their  seats  ;  and  his  grace,  rising  uncovered, 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honour  they  had  done 
him  in  deputing  a  committee  of  members  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  return  to  this  country, — and  this 
after  they  had  animated  his  exertions  by  their  applause' 
upon  every  occasion  which  appeared  to  merit  their 
approbation ;  and  after  they  had  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  favours  by  conferring  upon  him,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  noblest 
gift  that  any  subject  had  ever  received. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  speaker, 
Mr.  Abbot*,  who  had  sate  covered  during  its  delivery, 
then  stood  up  uncovered,  and  replied  to  his  grace. 
He  spoke  of  the  splendid  triumphs  which  the  duke  had 
achieved,  and  of  the  feelings  which  they  had  excited 
in  the  minds  of  nations,  and  then  continued  in  these 
words : 

"It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur  of  military 
success  which  has  alone  fixed    our  admiration  or 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Colcbetter. 
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commBnded  owe  nppUiue;  it  has  been  that  geuerona 
nai  lofty  spirit  which  inspired  your  troops  with 
QDbonnded  confidence,  and  tanght  them  to  know 
that  the  day  of  battle  was  always  a  day  of  victory  j 
that  moral  courage  and  endoring  fortitnde,  which  in 
perilous  times,  when  gloom  and  doabt  had  beset  or- 
dinary minds,  stood,  nevertheless,  noshaken ;  and 
that  ascendency  of  character,  which,  nniting  the 
energies  of  jealoos  and  rival  nations,  enabled  yon 
to  wield  at  will  the  lates  and  fartanes  of  mighty 
empires.  For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants  be- 
stowed upon  yon  by  this  House,  in  gratitude  for 
your  many  and  eminent  services,  you  have  thought 
fit  this  day  to  offer  us  your,  acknowledgments  ;  but 
this  nation  well  knows  that  it  is  still  largely  your 
debtor ;  it  owes  to  you  the  proud  satisfaction,  that 
amidst  the  constellation  of  great  and  illustrious  war- 
riors who  have  recendy  visited  our  country,  we 
ciialA  present  to  them  a  leader  of  our  own,  to  whom 
all  by  common  acclamation  conceded  the  pre-emi- 
nence ;  and  when  the  will  of  heaven,  and  the  common 
destinies  of  our  nature,  shall  have  swept  away  the 
present  generation,  you  will  have  left  your  great 
name  and  example  as  an  imperishable  monument, 
exciting  othen  to  like  deeds  of  glory,  and  serving  at 
once  to  adorn,  defend,  and  perpetuate  the  existence 
of  this  country  among  the  ruling  nations  of  the 
earth." 

When  the  Speaker  had  finished  his  address,  the 
Doke  of  Wellington  withdrew,  making  his  obeisances 
in  like  manner  as  upon  entering,  and  the  whole 
House  rieing  whilst  his  Grace  was  reconducted  by 
the  Serjeant  from  his  chair  to  the  door  of  the  House. 

Such  marks  of  honour  did  this  grea.\  general 
receive  from  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature, — 
from  each  the  highest  which  it  could  bestow.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  particularize  the  various  acta 
by  which  hia  countrymen  in  general  marked  their 
gratitude  and  joy;  one  of  the  most  memorable  was 
that  which  we  have  recorded  in  this  series  of  p^era, 
■ — the  offering  of  the  Wellington  Shield.  But 
besides  these  he  had  other  rewards ; — those  arising 


from  a  consciousnesa  that  his  victories  had  bea 
gained  in  a  good  caose,  and  that  the  high  pova* 
intrusted  to  him  had  never  been  used  for  pnipoM 
of  cruelty  and  oppression.  On  this  point,  the  obx- 
vations  of  Mr.  Southey  are  jnst  and  eloquent;  mil 
we  know  not  how  we  can  more  appropriate!;  clc«t 
this  subject  than  with  the  following  extract  from  ibe 
conclusion  of  his  HUlory  of  the  Peniiuvlar  War. 

"  In  Gascony,  as  well  as  in  Portugal  and  Span, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  name  was  blessed  b;  Hie 
people.  Seldom  indeed  has  it  fallen  to  any  coDqncror 
to  look  back  upon  hia  career  with  such  feeliogs 
The  marshal's  staff,  the  dukedom,  the  hononn  loJ 
rewards  which  his  prince  and  his  conntiy  so  monm- 
cently  and  properly  bestowed,  were  neither  the  only 
nor  the  most  valuable  recompense  of  hi*  Ubonn- 
There  was  something  more  precious  than  these; 
more  to  be  desired  than  the  high  and  enduring  lanie 
which  he  had  secured  by  his  military  achieveDwnl*, 
— the  satisfaction  of  thinking  to  what  end  three 
achievements  had  been  directed ;— that  they  were  w 
the  deliverance  of  two  most  injured  and  grieioMlf 
oppressed  nations ;— for  the  safety,  honour,  tai 
welfiae  of  his  coundT;— end  for  the  general  intere» 
of  Europe,and  of  the  civilized  world.  His  ramp^ 
were  sanctified  by  the  cause  ; — they  were  sullied  tiJ 
no  cruelties,  no  crimes; — the  chariot-wheels  of  lu' 
triumphs  have  been  followed  by  no  cnrses;— his  '"'■ 
lels  are  entwined  with  the  amaranths  of  righteousnMi, 
and  upon  his  deatb-ded  he  might  remember  nu 
victories  among  his  good  works." 

Since  the  comraeDcement  of  th««9  fapeia,  the  ™'^ 
had  to  lament  tho  death  of  the  ToneraWe  irhili  ^"^rjj 
who  was  tUe  author  of  this  sploadid  work  of  (T.^jT. 
had  lived  lon^  eooueh,  however,  to  wtablidi  ftr  hunWi 
reflation  which  will  not  soon  perish.  ^ 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SENLIS. 

AnOiiQ  t^e  mwy  religious  edificea  that  boast  the 
iwime  of  CathednUs,  tbwe  are  few  less  generally  known 
than  that  which  distinguishes  the  little  town  of  Senlis^ 
in  France.  In  dl  probability,  one  half  of  our  readers 
never  h?ard  of  its  existence,  and  wiU  derive  their  first 
]^iQWle4ge  of  the  fact  from  the  pages  of  this  Maga- 
zine. It  certainly  is  not  a  structure  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  outward  form,  or  the  attractions  of 
its  internal  architecture ;  nor  is  its  name  linked  with 
any  of  those  pleasing  associations  which  impart  so 
much  intei^st  to  buildings  richer  in  historic  fame. 
Nevertheless,  as  our  object  is  to  furnish  a  complete 
illustration  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  of  our  own>  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  overlook  this  modest  cathedral,  however 
humble  and  unpretending  its  merits)  nay,  were  it 
even  deformed  with  positive  ugliness,  still  the  com- 
prehensive nature  of  our  design  would  forbid  us  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence. 

Senlis  is  but  a  little  town,  standing  to  the  north- 
east of  Paris,  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 
According  to  the  ancient  division  of  the  French  terri- 
tory, it  formed  a  part  of  what  was  called  the  Isle  of 
France ;  it  is  now  comprehended  within  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oise.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  having 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Gauls  j  and  it  still  bears 
about  it  the  marks  of  its  antiquity,  in  the  remnants 
which  may  yet  be  traced,  of  its  old  fortifications. 
The  Romans  first  called  it  Aupaiomagu8 ;  but  it 
afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Silvanectum,  pro- 
bably, as  has  been  suggested,  on  account  of  the 
forests  which  then  surrounded  it,  and  which  have 
not  wholly  disappeared  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
modem  histoiy  of  France,  it  is  not  entirely  destitute 
of  interest.  During  the  contest  between  Henry  the 
Fourth  and  the  celebrated  League,  it  aided  with  the 
monarch,  and  furnished  him  with  supplies  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Paris. 

The  modem  town,  if  that  can  be  called  modem 
«?hich  has  nothing  but  what  is  antiquated  about  it, 
presents  very  few  attractions.  It  is  badly  built,  and 
most  of  its  streets  are  both  narrow  and  crooked.  A 
French  author,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  speaks  of  it  in  very  unprepossessing 
language ;  he  says,  he  never  saw  any  place  so  near  a 
great  capital  more  dull,  sad,  and  silent.  Its  cha- 
racter is  somewhat  altered  at  the  present  day,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  it  a  very  lively  ap- 
pearance j  but  the  inhabitants  are  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  industry  which  so  strongly  marks  some 
other  towns  in  this  portion  of  France,  and  carry  on 
several  manufactures  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
water  in  the  river  which  flows  close  by,  is  supposed 
by  them  to  possess  a  peculiar  quality,  that  renders 
it  better  adapted  than  any  other  for  the  washing  of 
wool 3  ''the  fact  may.be  doubtful,"  says  Malte-Brun, 
"  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  persons  are 
employed  in  that  branch  of  industry."  There  are. 
also  several  establishments  for  bleaching,  which  is 
practised  on  a  large  scale ;  formerly,  indeed,  Senlis 
had  such  a  reputation  for  its  excellence  in  this  art, 
that  goods  used  to  be  sent  thither  for  bleaching, 
from  all  parts  of  France.  It  has  likewise,  cotton- 
manufactories,  besides  establishments  for  the  prose- 
cution of  other  branches  of  industry ',  and  the  stone 
which  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  quarries^  furnishes 
the  material  for  a  considerable  trade.  The  number 
tf  inhabitants  is  between  four  and  five  thousand. 

The  Cathedral,  of  course,  forms  a  very  prominent 
object  in  this  little 'town.  Of  its  origin  and  early 
history  we  have  little  to  say,  for  scarcely  any  thing 
is  known  concerning  them.     The   French  writers 


themselves,  confess  and  lament  this  paucity  of  Infor- 
mation ;  md  M.  da  Jolimont,  one  of  the  highest 
modem  authorities  on  the  subject  a^d  thii  one  who 
has  been  our  chief  guide  in  these  notices  of  the  French 
Churches,  candidly  tells  us,  that  in  spite  of  his  most 
active  reseaipches,  bis  account  of  this  structure  savonn 
overmuch  of  this  **  complete  sterility  of  docmnents.** 

The  institution  of  the  Church  of  Senlis,  is  referred 
to  the  third  century,  and  is  ascribed  to  a  certain 
"  Saint-Rieul,"  who  visited  Gaul  with  the  renowned 
St.  Denis,  the  well-known  patron-saint  of  France, 
in  order  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  inha- 
bitants. His  mission  was  attended  with  success;  the 
Sylvanectes  became  Christians,  and  he  became  their 
bishop.  We  are  to  suppose,  that  under  the  auspices 
of  this  prelate,  the  first  cathedral  was  erected ;  but, 
after  wading  through  the  usual  mass  of  miracnlons 
legends,  we  lose  every  clue  to  its  real  history.  After 
being  kept,  for  a  long  lapse  of  ages,  in  utter  darkness 
as  to  every  thing  concerning  it,  we  at  last  find  our- 
selves on  more  solid  ground,  and  leam,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  existed  a 
cathedral,  which  soon  afterwards  met  that  too  com- 
mon fate  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  buildings,  destruc- 
tion by  lightning.  On  its  ruins  was  raised  the 
present  edifice,  though  by  very  slow  degrees  \  indeed, 
its  appearance  indicates  the  lingering  natore  of  its 
construction,  for  it  exhibits  a  mixture  of  the  various 
styles  which  prevailed  through  several  centuries. 

Our  readers  will  see,  by  a  glance  at  the  engraving 
contained  in  the  preceding  page,  that  the  exterior 
of  this  cathedral  has  very  little  that  is  splendid  or 
highly-finished  in  its  appearance.  The  character  of 
its  architecture  is  severe  5  but  there  is  something 
pleasing  in  its  simplicity,  and  in  the  contrast  which 
it  offers  to  its  more  gorgeous  brethren.  Some  of  the 
French  writers  are  much  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
it;  they  see  little  in  it  to  admire,  and  speak  of  its 
style  as  being  in  the  worst  taste.  The  traveller 
whom  we  noticed  before,  as  being  displeased  with 
the  town  of  Senlis,  seems  fairly  in  a  passion  with  its 
cathedral;  he  calk  it  a  mean  building,  and  one  of 
the  ugliest  gothica  that  he  ever  met  with.  The 
tower,  he  says,  is  lofty,  but  wanting  in  delicacy  j 
— the  portals  are  in  the  very  worst  taste  j—and 
the  nave  is  so  short  as  to  form  scarcely  a  third  of 
the  church ; — in  short,  it  is  labour  and  stone  thrown 
away.  Others  of  his  nation  view  things  with  a 
different  eye,  M.  de  Jolimont  is  one  of  them;  and 
he  says  that  if  the  Cathedral  of  Senlis  -be  of  less 
general  importance, — if  it  be  less  sumptuous  in  its 
appearance,  and  built  in  a  style  less  uniform  and 
regular  than  other  buildings  of  its  kind,— «tiil  it 
presents  much  richness  in  detail,  and  many 
things  highly  curious  and  interesting  in  its  different 
parts. 

The  principal  front  is  represented  in  our  view. 
It  is  rather  narrow,  but  perfectly  r^^ar  in  every 
thing  excepting  the  towers  j  these  were  necessarily 
dissimilar,  for  Senlis  was  a  suffragan  hishopric,  and 
was  not  entitled  to  that  "uniformity  of  towers, 
which  was  confined  to  the  cathech^s  ok  metropolitan 
sees,  to  abbey  churches,  and  to  those  attached  to 
colleges  of  royal  foundatkm.  The  portab  9Xt,  a» 
usual,  three  in  number,  and  decorated  with  tu^ 
customary  profusion  of  statues  and  ha»-KUcfs; 
there  are  three  Uttle  rose  window^  but,  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice,  these  are  placed  at  what  is 
called  Hie  last  stage  of  the  ediftce.  But  tkc  chief 
feature  of  the  buUding  is  the  southern  of  tbetwo 
towers— ^Yh^ch  is  remarkable  for  it  loftiness,  and  the 
elegant  lightness  of  iu  architecture.  It  is  about  22U 
feet  hijjh,  and  as  it  sui'passes  in  elevation  all  tU« 
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neighbouring  hills,  it  is  visible  firom  a  great  distance. 
Like  the  rest  of  this  fronts  it  is  faulty  from  its  nar- 
rowness} which^  besides  being  a  drawback  on  its 
beauty,  seriously  obstructs  its  utility;  the  bells  have 
not  room  to  swing,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
have  been  broken  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  walL 
The  interior  of  this  Cathedral  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter with  its  outward  form — simple  and  severe — 
exhibiting  an  absence  of  ornaments^  almost  even  to 
nakedness.  It  is  somewhat  remaxkuble  for  the  size 
and  number  of  those  side-chapels  which  are  common 
in  the  French  cathedrals,  but  rather  a  rarity  in  those 
of  our  own  country.  The  choir  is  somewhat  dis- 
figured by  bad  pictures,  which  are  little  in  harmony 
with  the  general  style  of  the  building. 


Thbrb  is  one  tribe  of  caterpillar  called  Survevon^  or 
Geometers,  which  walk  by  first  filing  the  fore-feet,  and 
then  doubling  the  body  into  a  vertical  arch ;  this  action 
brings  up  the  hind  part  of  the  caterpillar,  which  is  famished 
with  prolegs,  close  to  the  head.  Tne  hind  extremity,  being 
then  fixed  by  means  of  the  prolegs  situated  at  that  part, 
the  body  is  again  extended  into  a  straight  line ;  and  this 
process  being  repeated,  the  caterpillar  advances  by  a 
succession  of  paces,  as  if  it  were  measuring  the  distance, 
by  converting  its  body  into  a  pair  of  compasses.  At  the 
same  time  that  they  employ  this  process,  they  fhrthcr 
provide  for  their  security,  by  spinning  a  thread,  which  they 
fasten  to  different  points  of  the  ground,  as  thev  go  along. 

Many  other  species  of  caterpillar  practise  the  same  art 
of  spinning  fine  silken  threads,  which  especially  assist  thera 
in  their  progression  over  smooth  surfaces,  and  also  in 
descending  from  a  height  through  the  air.  The  caterpillar  of 
the  cabbage-butterfly,  is  thus  enabled  to  climb  up  and 
down  a  pane  of  glass,  for  which  purpose  it  fixes  the  threads 
that  it  spins  in  a  zigzag  line,  forming  so  many  stens  of  a 
rope-ladaer.  The  material  of  which  these  threads  are 
made,  is  a  glutinous  secretion,  which,  on  being  deposited 
on  ^lass,  adheres  firmly  to  it,  and  very  soon  acquires 
eonaistence  and  hardness  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

Other  caterpillars*  which  feed  on  trees,  and  have  often 
occasion  to  descend  from  one  branch  to  another,  send  out  a 
rope  made  with  the  same  material,  which  they  can  prolong 
indefinitely;  and  thus  either  suspend  themselves  at 
pleasure  in  the  air,  or  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground. 
They  continue,  while  walking,  to  spin  a  thread  as  they 
advance,  so  that  they  can  always  easily  retrace  their'  steps 
by  gathering  up  the  clue  they  have  left,  and  reascend  to 
the  height  firom  which  they  had  allowed  themselves  to 
drop.  O.  N. 

[Dr.  RoO£T*8  Bridgewater  Treatise,"] 


Thb  Globx  Volvox.— This  extraordinary  animalcule  is 
of  a  globular  form,  and  usually  of  a  light-green  colour, 
sometimes  of  an  orange-brown.  The  envelope  is  composed 
of  a  diaphanous  membrane,  beneath  the  surface  of  which, 
are  disposed  at  equal  distances,  small  spherical  bodies  of  a 
green  colour.  The  proximity  of  these  tubercles  is  greater, 
the  younger  the'  specimen ;  and  as  these  tubercles  contain 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  animalcule,  the  young  always 
appear  more  coloured  than  the  old  ones,  as  the  transparent 
spaces  between  the  pustules  are  augmented  in  the  latter, 
and  spread  over  a  groater  surface.  Within  the  parent  are 
often  seen  a  number  of  from  six  to  forty  smaller  ones,  and 
even  within  these,  when  about  to  be  excluded,  another 
generation  may  be  observed.  The  young  within  the  paront,— 
and  this  forms  the  most  striking  character  of  this  species,-* 
may  be  observed  at  first  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  mem- 
branous covering,  but  long  beforo  their  birth  revolving 
freely  in  the  parent,  and  others  again  with  them.  At  length 
the  parent  globe  bursts,  and  the  young  are  slowly  evolved; 
when  this  is  completed,  the  parent,  like  the  fabular  phoenix, 
dies,  and  its  body  separates  into  numberless  parts.  This 
animalcule  moves  in  all  directions,  forwards,  backwards, 
up  and  down,  rolling  over  and  over  like  a  bowl,  spinning 
horizontally  like  a  top,  or  gliding  alonff  smoothly  without 
turning  itself.  Its  diameter,  when  full  grown,  is  about 
one-thn:ticth  of  an  inch,  and  is,  therefore,  easily  perceived 
by  unassistea  vision,  It  is  found  most  abundant  during 
spring  and  summer,  in  polidi-  at^d  stagnant  water.—- 

PaiTCBABD. 


THE  SCILLY  ISLANDS. 

About  nine  leagues  west'  by  south  from  the  Land's 
End,  Cornwall^  from  which  they  are  clearly  visible, 
lie  the  Scilly  Islands.  This  wild  and  romantic  cluster 
of  rocks^  many  of  which^  on  a  distant  view^  appear 
like  old  castles  and  churches  rising  out  of  the  sea, — 
although  scarcely  known^  except,  perhaps,  by  name, 
to  most  persons  in  this  country,  possesses  very  con- 
siderable claims  on  our  attention. 

These  Islands  were  known  to  the  ancients.  By 
the  Greeks  they  were  called  Hetperidet  and  Casnterides, 
or  the  Tin  Islands,  probably  from  their  contiguity  t« 
Cornwall  (where  the  PhdenlcianA  traded)^  for  not  a 
vestige  of  any  ancient  mine  can  now  be  discovered 
upon  them. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  hare  undergone 
great  changes  since  the  period  r^eferRd  to,  as  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  islands  as  tiot  exceeding  ten  hi  nutnber, 
whilst  now  there  ar«  upwards  of  one  huhdred  and 
forty,  only  six  of  which,  however^  (f6t  the  greater 
portion  are  mere  rocks,)  are  inhabited*  These  are« — 
St,  Mary's,  which  contains  twelve  hundred  hihabitants ; 
Et,  Agnes,  three  hundred)  8t  Martin* i,  six  hundred; 
IVescow,  three  hundred  and  ftfly)  Bryer*,  two  hun- 
dred; and  Sampson,  one  hundred  and  fifty  f|  making 
an  aggregate  of  about  two  thousand  ei^t  hundred 
inhabitants,  which  arc  rapidly  increasing,  the  bhrths 
greatly  exceeding  the  burials )  indeed,  so  healthy  is 
the  climate,  and  so  robust  arc  the  people,  that  it  is  a 
common  sa3'ing  amongst  the  Scillonians,  "  that  for 
one  man  who  dies  a  natural  death,  nine  are  drownedS* 
Cases  of  deformity  are  unknown. 

St.  Mary*s  is  the  largest  of  the  Scilly  Islands, 
being  about  nine  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  containing,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  as  large  a 
population  as  the  rest  of  the  group.  It  possesses  an 
excellent  harbour  and  pier;  and  carries  on  some 
trade,  vessels  to  the  value  of  £20,000  belonging  to 
it ;  indeed,  twelve  fine  schooners  were  at  one  period 
launched  in  the  space  of  six  months*  The  hills  are 
rocky,  rising  in  some  places  to  a  great  height,  and 
are  enriched  with  mineral  ores.  The  valleys  are 
generally  fertile;  although  there  is  some  marshy 
gromid:  the  island  contains  three  towns,  has  a 
custom-house,  a  garrison,  and  druidical  remains 
abound  in  several  places.  It  seems  not  improbable, 
that  St.  Mary's  will,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  be 
divided  by  the  sea. 

St.  Agnes,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  ac- 
companying engraving,  being  the  most  elevated  of 
the  Islands,  and  lying  directly  exposed  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  has  been  chosen  for  th^Jerection  of  a  very 
high  and  strong  granite  light-house,  which  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre,  in  the  latitude  forty  degrees, 
fifty-three  minutes,  thirty  seconds,  north.  This 
structure,  which  was  built  in  1 680,  has  been  rendered 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed.  The  machinery  is  now  so  contrived,  that 
its  light  progressively  sweeps  the  whole  horizon  at 
intervals  of  three  minutes];  and  by  its  regular  inter- 
mission and  increase,  is  readily  distinguished  from 
every  other  on  the  western  coast.  There  is  also  an 
obeUsk  on  the  island  of  Trescow,  which  is  almost 
as  valuable  a  sea-mark  in  the  day-time,  as  the  lights 
house  is  at  night. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Agnes,  and  the  most  western 
of  the  islands,  derive  their  chief  source  of  support  in 
winter  from  piloting  ships;  whilst  in  summer  they 
cruise  about  the  channel  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 

*  Between  Treteow  and  Bryer,  there  is  a  very  commodious  and 
Bftfe  harbour,  called  Kew  Crimtby,  much  frequented  hf  coasting 
vessels  in  the  winter. 

t  Scilly,  which  gives  \t$  name  to  the  (C^up,  is,  tlngttlftrly  tttonsh^ 
one  of  the  smallest,  aot  exceeding  an  acre  in  extent. 
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of  fisb,  eggs,  T^etables,  &c.,  to  homeward-bound 
vessels.  There  are  five  boats  at  St.  Agnea,  employed 
in  this  way,  each  sloop-rigged,  of  a  burden  of 
twenty-two  tons,  and  navigated  by  seven  or  eight 
men,  who  are  joint- proprietors  in  the  venture,  and 
respectively  share  the  produce  of  their  industry  on 
shore.  They  sometimes  run  on  these  excursions 
thirty  leagues  to  the  westward,  and  in  case  of  the 
home  ward-bound  being  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
make  their  terms  accordingly — the  market  being 
here  regulated  by  the  leinde  alone. 

One  important  good,  however,  results  from  the 
summer- cruises  of  the  Scillonians,  for  they  are  thus 
enabled  to  give  information  of  their  situation  to  those 
vessels  which  have  been  driven  out  of  their  reckoning 
from  stress  of  weather  and  other  causes:  this  in- 
formation, we  are  told,  has  saved  many  hundred 
■hips,  and  almost  aumberless  lives,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  On 
this  ground  alone,  the  Scillonians  have  a  strong 
clahn  on  the  generosity,  not  only  of  the  British  mer- 
chant and  ship-owner,  but  on  the  Government  itself. 
And  this  leads  ns  to  advert  to  an  interesting  passage 
in  the  history  of  these  wild  and  cheerless  rocks. 

"In  1819,  from  a  combinatioa  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,"  remarks  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  the  Land's  End  district*,  "  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  such  extreme  distress,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  public 
in  their  behalf;  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  the  times,  the  sum  of  9000/.  was  collected  for 
their  relief.  In  this  great  work  of  charity,  it  is  bat 
an  act  of  justice  to  state,  that  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  by  their  purse,  as  well 
as  by  their  writings,  performed  a  very  essential  ser- 
vice. The  funds  thus  obtained,  were  in  part  appro- 
priated to  the  relief  of  the  immediate  and  pressing- 
distress  under  which  they  laboured,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder was  very  judiciously  applied  towards  the 
promotion  of  such  permanent  advantages,  as  might 
prevent  the  chance  of  ita  recurrence.     A  fish-cellar 


■  To  which,  w 


:  oblifMiou  in 


was  accordingly  provided  in  the  island  of  Tresrow, 
for  the  purpose  of  storing  and  curing  fish;  boats 
adapted  for  the  mackerel  and  pilchard  fisheries  were 
purchased,  and  others  were  repaired;  nets  and 
various  kinds  of  tackling  were  at  the  same  time 
liberally  supplied." 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christiui  Knowledge 
has  for  many  years  had  a  Mission  established  in 
these  islands  J  but  it  has  long  been  felt  that  tbe 
Religious  instruction  of  these  islands,  which  as  ■ 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  yield  a  revenue  to 
the  Crown,  ought  not  to  be  left  dependent  upon  tbe 
bounty  of  any  Society  whatever.  Memorials  have 
therefore  been  presented,  on  several  occasions,  to  Hu 
Majesty's  Government,  earnestly  requesting  that 
some  public  provision  may  be  made  (or  the  gpiritoal 
wants  of  the  islanders  j  and  it  was  hoped  Uiat,  as 
the  obstacles  which  formerly  existed  were  removed 
on  the  expiratioa  of  the  lease,  the  prayer  of  the 
memorial  would  have  been  comphed  with;  hut  the 
islands  still  remain  in  the  same  state.  In  the  wmter- 
season,  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  Rev.  George 
Woodley,  one  of  the  two  missionaries  sent  by  the 
Society,  and  resident  minister  at  St.  Mary's,  is  pre- 
vented from  passing  over  to  the  islands  alluded 
to,  in  consequence  of  the  boisteroua  state  of  pe 
weather  for  many  weeks  together,  during  which 
period  the  people  are  left  wholly  destitute  of  spiritual 
instruction.  At  such  periods,  in  St.  Agnes,  the 
church -service  is  read  by  the  infirm  and  aged  ichod- 
master,  who  is  described  as  being  nearly  deaf  ^ 
Wind.  Our  correspondent  feelingly  allndes  ^  ™^ 
state  of  tbe  poor  people,  who  are  thus  deprived  ot 
"the  one  thing  needful;"  and  we  trust  that  the 
present  allusion  to  the  circumstance  may  awaken  tW 
desired  spirit.  , 

A  wide  field  then  still  remains  for  philanthropic  and 
Christian  exertion,  by  providing  requisite  means  for 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  members  of  the  ChuKh. 
and  by  enabling  the  Scillonians  to  avail  therawlves  ol 
the  advantages  of  their  locality,  as  for  want  of  PI^P^' 
boats  they  are  unable  to  extend  their  fisheries.  There 
arc  four  Wealeyan  cbapelg  ia  the  islands. 
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The  land  is  divided  in  ffluall  portions^  upon  the 
principle  that  as  great  a  number  of  persons  as  pos- 
sible may  be  benefited.  Some  do  not  possess  more 
than  a  single  acre ;  others  have  two  or  three  acres  j 
but  none  cultivate  more  than  four.  The  lands  are 
all  held  of  the  Lord  Proprietor  for  a  term  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  soil  is  good,  and  produces  excellent 
potatoes^  and  grain  of  all  sorts,  except  wheat,  which, 
although  anciently  grown  in  large  quantities,  has  not 
for  many  years  been  found  to  thrive ;  barley  bread, 
therefore,  is  in  general  use. 

Two  uninhabited  islands,  oaUed  Gew  and  Annet, 
situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
north-western  extremity  of  St.  Agnes,  besides  sup- 
plying the  other  islands  with  fern  and  turf  for  fuel, 
are  extensively  used  for  grazing  sheep,  almost  every 
family  possessing  some.  These  animals  are  chiefly 
kept  for  their  wool,  with  which  the  women  make  the 
clothing  for  themselves  and  families.  The  sheep 
are  very  small,  and  in  bad  condition,  having  little 
else  than  the  Alga,  locally  called  hare-weed,  to  sub- 
sist upon  j  the  latter  constitutes  the  only  manure 
used.  The  effects  of  this  weed  in  fertilizing  the  land 
are  surprising,  for,  although  fallows  are  unknown,  it 
rarely  fails  to  produce  abundant  crops.  Large  quan- 
tities of  this  weed  are  burned  into  kelp  during  the 
summer  -,  in  winter  it  forms  almost  the  entire  sus- 
tenance of  horses,  cows,  and  other  live-stock  ^  for, 
as  no  land  is  left  in  grass,  the  cattle  may  be  said  to 
be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  Rabbits,  wild- 
fowl, and  sea-birds,  abound  uj^on  the  islands,  and 
a  great  quantity  and  variety  of  fish  are  taken  off 
their  shore;  a  portion  of  which  are  salted  for  winter 
consumption,  when  they  form,  indeed,  the  chief  food 
of  the  people. 

We  have  thus  seen,  that  the  Scillonians  combine 
by  turns,  the  three  occupations  of  farmers,  fishermen, 
and  pilots ;  the  latter  pursuit  is,  however,  the  most 
lucrative.  In  the  stormy  weather,  which  so  frequently 
prevails  on  our  western  coast,  and  especially  off  the 
almost  desolate  and  dangerous  rocks  of  Scilly,  they 
have  frequently  been  honourably  distinguished  for 
their  exertions  in  the  preservation  of  the  many 
vessels  that  have  been  wrecked  on  their  shores 
during  the  winter. 

The  commotion  of  the  elements,  during  a  storm  in 
the  Scilly  Isles,  is  certainly  most  awful.  Carrington, 
one  of  the  least  known,  though  among  the  best  of 
modem  poets,  thus  beautifully  alludes  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rocky  isles  on  our  western  coast,  in 
storm  or  calm : 

Other  sounds 

Save  those  of  shriekizig  winds,  and  battling  clifb^ 
Are  seldom  heard  in  those  deserted  isles ! 
The  spirit  of  desolation  seems  to  dwell 
'Within  them,  and  although  the  son  is  highy 
And  natnre  is  at  holy  peace,  they  have 
An  aspect  wild  and  dreary.— 
But  in  the  wint*ry  storm,  when  all  that  sea-* 
The  terrible  Athmtic,  breasts  their  rocks 
In  thund*ring  conflict,  the  unearthly  howl 
Might  almost  wake  the  dead. 

It  has  been  computed  that  not  more  than  9ix  days 
of  perfect  calm  occur  in  these  islands,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  -,  and  that  the  wind  blows  ft'om  between 
S.  W.  and  N.  W.,  for  more  than  half  that  period. 
The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild  and  equable ;  and 
frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown.  With  little 
exception,  the  whole  of  the  islands  consist  of  granite, 
which,  however,  varies  in  its  formation,  and  is  of  the 
most  valuable  description.  Several  beds  of  Porphyry 
are  to  be  found  at  St.  Mary* 8 ;  and  at  the  Lizard 
Point,  in  the  island  of  Trescow,  a  variety  of  granite 
occurs,  in  which  the  felspar  la  of  a  remarkably  pure 


white :   this  might.  Dr.  Paris  conceives,  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Porcelain. 

The  property  of  the  islands  is  at  present  vested  in 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  which  it  reverted  in  1831, 
after  having  been  for  about  two  centuries  and  a  half 
under  the  sway  of  the  Godolphins  and  Osbomes, 
Dukes  of  Leeds. 

The  civil  government  of  the  islands  is  chiefly 
managed  by  twelve  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who 
constitute  what  is  termed  a  Court  of  Twelve,  in 
which  a  military  officer  presides.  This  court  is  held 
monthly  at  Church  Town,  St.  Mary's ;  it  has  juris- 
diction in  civil  suits  and  minor  causes;  but  persons 
to  be  prosecuted  for  felonies,  and  other  criminal 
offences,  must  be  sent  for  trial  to  the  Cornwall  Assizes 
at  Launcestou)  the  sheriff  of  that  county,  however, 
has,  singularly  enough,  no  jurisdiction  in  the  islands. 

"  The  intensity  of  the  attachment  of  the  Scillonian 
to  his  native  rock,*'  remarks  the  ingenious  writer  we 
have  already  quoted,  "  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  feelings  of  the  roving  inhabitant  of  an  alluvial 
country,  where  every  object,  it  might  be  presumed, 
was  calculated  to  excite  and  sustain  the  strongest 
attachment^  but  the  principle  is  wise  and  universal  -, 
the  plant  is  easily  loosened  from  a  generous  soil,  but 
with  what  difficulty  is  the  lichen  torn  from  its  rock !" 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS-©F  EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIHNCE. 

No.  VI.    Heat.    Expansion. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  effects  produced  by  the 
entrance  of  heat  into  certain  bodies,  is  an  increase  of 
their  bulk.  This  is  termed  expansion.  The  rate  of 
expansibility  in  solid  and  liquid  bodies  is  very 
irregular ;  each  substance  possessing  this  property  in 
a  degree  peculiar  to  itself,  but  dependent  on  certain 
conditions  in  its  structure  and  general  character. 
Aeriform  bodies  expand  uniformly ;  that  is,  what- 
ever may  be  the  character  or  quality  of  the  gas,  or 
vapour,  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  if  all  other 
circumstances  are  favourable,  equal  quantities  of  heat 
will  produce  equal  degrees  of  expansion. 

The  change  of  dimensions  in  solid  bodies,  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  is  comparatively  small.  In 
liquids  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  be  detected 
without  the  aid  of  instruments.  Aeriform  bodies 
expand  in  a  greater  degree  than  either  of  the  former. 
Their  enlargement  is,  ^erefore,  still  more  distinctly 
ascertained  from  observation  only. 

Of  solid  bodies,  we  have  already  mentioned  metals,, 
as  being  the  best  conductors  of  heat  3  they  also> 
expand  the  most  readily.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  order  in  which  the  most  commonly 
known  metals,  in  their  solid  state,  expand.  The 
figures  denote  the  average  rate  of  expansion  possessed 
by  each  metal  in  passing  from  the  temperature  at 
which  water  freezes  (32^)  to  that  at  which  it  boils 
(212^) 

Zinc  expands,  on  being  heated,!    -^^   - ..  y^i^^^^ 
from  32«  to  212«    .    .    .    J  Ttx«i  <>» »»  v«>a^«' 

Lead t4t*^  ••  •• 

Tin  (Cornish) rh^  «#  » 

Silver •    •    9     •  T^jt^^  $$  w 

Brass tW^^  m  m 

Copper T^^  M  •♦ 

Gold  (standard) tIt^^  »>  •* 

Ditto  (pure) tIt^^  »*  >> 

Iron ikji^  "  *' 

Ditto  (cast)    ..••..•  this^  »»  rr 

Steel zht^  >»  «' 

Platinum   •••«••(    4  tIy^^.^  »*  '> 
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'  Heiicc  it  appears  that  a  mass  of  zinc  equal  to  1 13 
cubic  inches,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  will 
become,  on  being  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  equal  to  11 4  cubic  inches.  On  com- 
paring this  result  with  what  would  occur,  tmder 
similar  circumstances,  with  platmum,  we  perceive 
that  the  expansibility  of  zinc  is  nearly  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  last- mentioned  metal.  It 
Would  require  336  cubic  inches  of  platinum,  to  produce 
an  expansion  of  volume  equal  to  one  inch.  To  ascer- 
tain the  linear  expansion,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of 
its  lenjrth,  of  the  respective  metals,  we  have  only  to 
multiply  by  3,  the  figures  below  each  line  of  the 
fraction,  termed  the  denominator.  Thus :  we  find 
by  the  table,  that  cast  iron  expands  yj^th  (one  three 
hundredth)  of  its  volume  between  the  temperatures 
32^  and  2 1 2°.  If  we  multiply  300  by  3  we  have  900. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  bar  of  cast  iron  whose 
length  at  32°,  is  900  inches,  will,  at  212°,  be  equal  to 
901  inches. 

A  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  expansibility  possessed 
by  different  substances,  is  highly  important  to 
architects,  surveyors,  and  general  artificers.  In 
adapting  iron  beams,  or  roofs,  or  gutters,  to  extensive 
buildings,  if  the  effects  produced  upon  the  metal  by 
changes  of  temperature  were  disregarded,  the  walls, 
and  other  parts  of  the  buildings,  would  be  subject  to 
frequent  disturbance,  if  they  were  not  entirely 
thrown  do^-n.  In  the  construction  of  iron  bridges, 
and  in  laying  down  mains  for  conveying  water  or 
gas,  it  is  also  necessary  to  make  suitable  provisions 
for  the  difference  of  dimensions,  incident  to  variations 
of  temperature.  Clocks,  and  watches,  and  astro- 
nomical and  mathematical  instruments,  are  all  liable 
to  occasional  inaccuracies,  from  the  cause  already 
noticed,  and  hence  some  exceedingly  beautiful  con- 
trivances are  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  compensating 
and  preventing  what  would  otherwise  occasion  very 
serious  errors.. 

To  the  expansion  of  bodies  when  suddenly  heated, 
and  to  their  contraction  when  heat  is  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  them,  we  may  attribute  many  of  the 
phenomena  which  daily  present  themselves  to  oar 
notice.  Ck)mpared  with  some  other  substances,  glass 
is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  This  we  may  easily  prove, 
by  holding  a  piece  of  iron- wire,  say  two  inches  long, 
and  a  piece  of  glass,  the  same  site  and  length,  in  the 
fiame  of  a  lamp.  The  metal  will  become  too  hot  for 
our  fingers  long  before  the  glass.  In  fact,  by  the  aid 
of  a  blow-pipe,  one  end  of  the  glass  rod  may  be 
fused,  whilst  f^e  other  end  is  retained  between  the 
fingers  ;  an  experiment  that  we  should  be  tmable  to 
perform  with  the  metal,  under  similar  circumstances. 
When  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  suddenly 
poured  into  a  thick  glass  vessel,  that  part  of  the 
vessel  immediately  in  contact  with  the  water,  instantly 
expands,  whilst  the  other  parts  retain  their  ordinary 
dimensions.  The  result  of  this  unequal  expanstim,  is 
a  fracture*,  the  heated  portion  of  the  glass  being 
forcibly  torn  away  from  the  other  portions.  A  very 
thin  glass  vessel,  under  the  same  treatment,  would 
not  be  broken,  because  heat  would  be  more  speedily 
communicated  to  both  *  its  surfaces,  which  would 
expand  equally.  A  plate  or  a  vessel  of  cast-iron 
will  be  fractured  in  the  sanie  way  as'  glass,  although 
it  is  a  good  conductor  of  heai,  if  one  particular  part 
of  the  plate  or  vessel  be  suddenly  heated,  whilst  the 
other  parts  remain  cold.  >  Similar  effects  are  produced 
by  the  abstraction  of  heat,  on  vessels  constructed  of 
glass,  porcelain,  or  cast  iron.  In  this  way  it  is,  that 
through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness'  of  servants, 
the  cast-iron  boilers  now'  so  commonlyattached  to 
kitchen  ranges^  are  i^actured.    Whenever  it  is  found 


that  by  neglect,  or  accident,  the  whole  of  the  water 
has  been  (k'awn  off  or  evaporated  from  an  Iron  boiler, 
it  should  be  permitted  to  cool  prevronsly  to  its  being 
re-filled ;  a  simple  expedient,  that  will  cffecturily 
prevent  its  being  broken  and  rendered  nseless. 

It  has  been  supposed  lltat  there  exist  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  general  law  of  the  expansioa  of 
solid  bodies  by  heat.  On  a  closer  examination,  these 
exceptions  will  be  fonnd  to  be  so  only  m  appearance, 
not  hi  reality.  Among  the  apparent  depastures  from 
what  seems  an  immutable  principle,  we  may  mention 
clay ;  certain  kinds  of  which,  when  nsed  by  them- 
selves, or  when  mixed  with  sand,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks  and  tiles,  contract,  on  the  application 
of  heat,  up  to  a  very  high  temperature.  This 
contraction,  however,  is  evidently  due  to  the  separa- 
tion of  considerable  quantities  of  moisture,  which 
was  previously  combined  with  the  clay,  and  also  to 
an  entire  change  produced  by  heat  in  its  general 
character.  As  a  familiar  example,  we  may  refer  to 
the  porcelain  ware  in  common  use  5  every  article  of 
which  is  made  larger  than  it  is  designed  to  he  after 
it  has   been   submitted  to  the   action  of  the  fire. 

Stone  bottles,  which  are  intended  to  contain 
certain  quantities  of  liquids,  are  frequently  found  too 
small,  notwithstanding  the  usual  allowance  had  been 
inadc  for  their  estimated  rate  of  contraction  in  the 
kiln.  Wood,  and  other  vegetable  substances,  which 
have  their  bulk  diminished  by  the  application 
of  heat,  mu6t  also  be  regarded  only  as  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  expansibility. 
Vegetables  contain  not  only  a  great  quantity  of 
moisture,  but  there  reside  within  them  certain 
volatile  resins  and  oils,  which  are  easily  dissipated  by 
heat.  Hence  ensue  changes  in.  their  character,  as 
well  as  changes  in  their  form  and  size. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark  that^  in  the  instances  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  of  contraction  by  heat, 
the  respective  substances  so  acted  upon  do  not 
resume  their  original  dimensions  on  being  restored  to 
their  ordinary  temperature.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  them,  for  the  most  part,  becoming  subject  to  the 
same  law  as  other  solid  bodies ;  additional  proofs 
these,  if  any  were  required,  that  an  important  change 
has  been  wrought  in  their  elementary  structure. 

The  expansibility  of  liquids,  is  greater  than  that  of 
solids.  By  a  difference  of  temperature  equal  to  180°, 
alcohol  (spirits  of  wine)  expands  -(th  (one  ninth)  of 
its  volume.  Whale  oil,  in  passing  from  60°  to  212^, 
increases  nearly  yV^h  (one  twelfth)  of  its  volume. 
Water  heated  from  40^  to  212°,  expands  rather 
more  than  ^nd  (one  twenty-second)  ^  and  mercury, 
from  32*^  to  212^  ^^th  (one  fifty-fifth)  of  its  volume. 

Among  liquid  bodies,  there  is  one  remarkable 
exception  in  favour  of  water,  to  the  otherwise  general 
law  of  their  expansion  by  the  application  of  heat  and 
their  contraction  by  its  withdrawment  All  other 
liquids,  except  water,  diminish  in  bulk  as  they 
become  colder,  until  they  solidify.  In  a  recent 
number  of  our  magazine*,  this  singular  phenomenon 
has  been  fully  explained.  It  is  one  of  those  beautiful 
illustrations  of  Almighty  wisdom,  blended  with 
infinite  benevolence,  which  is  eminently  calculated  to 
teach  us  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  denominate 
the  laws  of  nature,  may  more  i^propriately  be 
designated  the  laws  of  God. 

As  an  example  of  the  expansibility  of  liquids,  we 
need  only  refer  to  what  often  happens  with  the 
common  tea-kettle,  which,  if  quite  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  placed  over  a  fire,  will  discharge  a  portion 
of  its  contents  at  the  spout  or  the  cover,  long  before 
it  has  arrived  at  a  boiling  heat. 

•  See  Vol  V.  page  104. 
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Some  of  the  metals,  namely^  iron,  bismuth,  nnd 
antimony,  possess,  in  common  with  water,  and 
solutions  of  crystallizable  salts,  the  property  of 
expanding  at  the  moment  of  their  becoming  solid. 
To  this  property,  in  iron,  we  are  indebted  for  the  sharp 
impression  it  receives  firom  the  mould  in  which  it  is 
cast.  Antimony,  in  combination  with  other  metals, 
is  employed  with  a  similar  result,  for  printing-types. 
The  impressions  on  the  current  coin  of  the  realm, 
whether  copper,  silver,  or  gold,  are  all  produced 
by  stamping.  Many  articles  of  plate  and  ornamental 
jewellery  are  also  stamped.  The  precious  metals^ 
both  pure  and  alloyed,  contract  in  passing  from  the 
fluid  to  the  solid  state.  If  they  were  cast  in  moulds, 
they  would  receive  impressions  that  would  be  indis- 
tinct and  imperfect. 

Aeriform  bodies  differ  essentially  from  solids  and 
liquids,  not  only  in  their  rate  of  expansibility,  but 
also  in  not  being  subject  to  the  same  irregularities. 
Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  an  aeriform  body, 
whether  it  be  a  vapour,  or  a  gas^  simple  or  compound, 
all  are  obedient  to  the  aame  law  as  respects  the 
influence  of  heat,  and  all  expand,  in  an  equal  degree, 
by  the  addition  of  equal  quantities  of  that  subtile 

element. 

If  we  take  a  large  flacdd  bladder,  containing  a  few 
cubic  inches  of  air,  and  tie  it  securely,  on  placing  the 
bladder  in  boiling  water,  we  shall  observe  i^  vast 
increase  in  the  h\&.  of  the  contained  air.  By  holding 
the  bladder  a  few  minutes  before  a  fire,  it  will 
become  stiU  more  distended.  Here  is  an  instance 
of  the  expansion  of  an  a&riform  body.  If  the  bladder 
be  placed,  in  its  expanded  state,  in  cold  water^  it  will 
be  restored  to  its  former  dip^ensions;  the  air 
imparting  to  the  water  the  heat  which  had  been 
temporanly  united  with  it. 

The  rate  of  expansion  of  aeriform  bodies,  is  -^^^th 
(one  four  hundred  and  eightieth)  of  their  volume, 
for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  :  ?80 
cubic  inches  of  air,  or  gas,  at  52°,  becoming  481  at 
3:^"^;  482  at  34**;  483  at  35®  5  and  so  on  for  every 
additional  degree  of  heat.  To  this  susceptibility  of 
change,  by  every  variation  of  temperature,  we  owe 
much  of  our  health  and  comfort  in  the  open  air,  as 
well  as  in  our  private  dwellings.  The  currents  that 
prevail  out  of  doors,  and  the  ventilation  that  goes  on 
silently  within,  are  alike  dependent  on  the  changes 
to  which  air  is  subjected  by  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  certain  quantities  of  heat.  Air,  as  it 
becomes  heated,  ascends,  a  colder  and  heavier  column 
flowing  in  to  supply  its  place.  On  this  principle  it 
is,  that  the  fire  burns  in  a  grate,  and  smoke  issues  at 
the  top  of  a  chimney,  that  the  stratum  of  air  near  the 
ceiling  of  a  room,  or  public  edifice,  when  it  is 
ineflTcctively  ventilated,  is  unfit  for  respiration,  and 
that  when  the  door  of  a  heated  room  is  open,  a 
current  of  cold  air  sets  inwards  at  the  bottom,  whilst 
a  corresponding  current  of  warm  air  sets  outwards, 
near  the  top.  As  air  expands  so  readily,  by  a  slight 
increase  of  temperature,  it  is  a  dangerous  practice  to 
place  fermented  liquors,  as  ale  or  porter,  in  stone  or 
glass  bottles,  near  a  fire.  Serious  accidents  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  bottles  thus 
incautiously  exposed  to  heat. 

We  know  no  more  of  the  forms  or  sizes  of  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter,  than  we  do  of  the  true 
nature  of  heat  -,  but  we  think  it  is  not  difBcult  to 
understand  why  liquids  expand  more  than  solids,  and 
aSriforra  bodies  more  than  liquids.  In  solid  bodies, 
there  exists  a  certain  attractive  force^  by  which 
their  particles  are  held  together,  and  which  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  expansive  energies  of  heat.  We  may 
reasonably  infer  that  heat  operates,  either  by  pene- 


trating the  particles  of  matter,  and  incrca.sing  their 
dimensions,  or  by  diffusing  itself  among  them  and 
separating  them  to  greater  distances.  Whichever 
may  be  the  exact  mode  of  operation,  heat  has  to 
contend  with  a  more  powerful  antagonist  force  in 
sohds,  than  in  liquids.  That  there  exists  among  the 
particles  of  liquid  bodies,  a  slight  attractive  force,  is 
evident  from  their  uniting  readily  in  drops.  As, 
however,  they  possess  this  property,  in  a  degree  very 
inferior  to  solids,  and  as  their  particlea  have  greater 
freedom  of  motion  among  themselves,  we  may 
perceive  the  reason  of  their  yielding  more  freely  to 
very  slight  impulses  of  hsat.  To  aeriform  bodies, 
considerable  quantities  of  heat  are  essentially  neces- 
sary. Their  very  existence,  either  as  vapours,  or 
gases,  depends  on  its  presence.  In  some  cases,  the 
heat,  thus  combined,  may  be  separated,  and  the 
vapours,  or  gases,  become  liquids  or  solids ;  as  in  the 
transition  of  water  from  the  state  of  steam  to  that  of 
ice.  In  other  cases,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  means 
at  present  known  to  us>  to  abstract  firom  a  gaseous 
body,  the  heat  with  which  it  is  combined,  in  quanti- 
ties sufiicient  to  produce  any  change  in  its  character. 
Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  atmospheric  air. 
Aeriform  bodies,  by  their  intimate  union  with  heat, 
and  by  containing  in,  or  i^mong,  a  given  number  of 
their  p«uticlea,  a  greater  proportion  of  it  than  either 
solids  or  liquids,  are,  therefore,  of  all  bodies  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  for  receiving  additional  supplies  of  this 
penetrating  and  powerful  agent,  as  well  as  for 
betokening  its  entrance  by  a  simultaneous  enlarge- 
ment of  their  dimensions.  R.  R. 


There  is  a  branch  of  useful  training,  wMeh  cannot  be  too 
heedfully  regarded ;  I  mean,  the  education  that  children 
give  thems^es.  Their  observatipn.  is  ever  alive  and 
awake,  to  the  circumstances  which  pass  around  them;  and, 
from  the  circumstances  thus  observed,  they  are  continually 
drawing  their  own  conclusions.  These  observations  and 
conclusions  have  a  powerful  influence  in  forming  the  cha- 
racters of  youth.  What  is  imparted  in  the  way  of  direct 
instruction,  they  are  apt  to  consider  as  official;  they  receive 
it,  often,  with  downright  suspicion;  generally,  perhaps, 
with  a  sort  of  undefined  quaUfication  and  reserve.  It  is 
otherwise  with  what  children  discover  for  themselves.  As 
matter  of  self-acquisition,  this  is  treasured  up,  and  reasoned 
u))on ;  it  penetrates  the  mind,  and  influences  the  conduct, 
beyond  all  the  formal  lectures  that  ever  were  delivered. 
Whether  it  be  for  good,  or  whether  it  he  for  evil,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  is  principally  derived  Jrom  its  own 
observation  of  the  actions,  the  words^  the  voice,  the  looks, 
of  those  with  whom  it  lives.  The  fact  is  unquestionably 
so ;  and  since  the  fact  is  so,  it  is  impossible,  surely,  thai 
the  friends  of  youth  can  be  too  circumspect  in  the  youthful 
presence,  to  avoid  ever}',  the  least  appearance  of  evil. 
This  great  moral  truth  was  keenly  felt,  and  powerfully 
inculcated,  even  in  the  heathen  world.  But  the  reverence 
for  youth  of  Christian  parents,  ought  to  reach  immea 
surably  further.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  set  no  bad 
example ;  it  is  indispensable,  that  they  show  forth  a  good 
one.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  seem  virtuous ;  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  they  be  so. 

The  Christian  parent  ought  to  be  a  living  exemplification 
of  Christianity.  His  house,  his  habits,  his  family,  his 
associates,  his  pursuits,  his  recreations,  ought  all  to  be  so 
regulated,  as  to  evince  that  religion  is,  indeed,  the  parent 
of  order,  the  inspirer  of  good  sense,  the  well-soring  of  good 
humour,  the  teacher  of  good  manners,  and  the  perennial 
source  of  happiness  and  peace.  Accustomed  to  live  and 
breathe  in  such  a  holy  atmosphere,  it  is  morally  impossible 
that  a  child  can  materially  go  wrong.  And  this*  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  is  incomparably  the  most 
valuable    branch   of    a    Christian    education. — ^Bishop 

J  EBB. 


Do  not  depreciate  any  pursuit  which  leads  men  to  con 
template  the  works  of  their  Creator. — Southky. 
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XSI  AHTXLOFX.  TBK  BA«T. 

Tat'Hmd  and  tlie  Roe,  the  Hart  uid  the  Antehpe, 
have  alwrnys  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  bj 
the  Orientals,  for  the  volnptaons  beautjr  of  their 
eyes,  the  delicate  elegance  of  their  form,  and  their 
graceful  agility  of  action.  In  the  Sacred  Writings, 
tticrefon,  as  well  as  in  other  literary  compusitjoos  of 
the  East,  ve  frequently  meet  with  direct  refereocea, 
or  incidental  allusions,  to  their  qualities  and  habits. 

The  Hart,  which  is  the  Stag  or  male  Deer,  is  one  of 
those  innocent  and  peaceable  animals,  that '  stem 
made  to  embellish  the  forest,  and  animate  the  soli- 
tudes of  nature.  The  easy  elegance  of  his  form,  the 
lightness  of  his  motions,  those  lar^  branches  that 
seem  made  rather  for  the  ornament  of  his  head  than 
its  defence ;  the  size,  the  strength,  and  the  swiftness 
of  this  beautiful  creature,  all  sufficiently  rank  him 
among  the  first  of  quadrupeds,  among  the  most 
noted  objects  of  human  curiosity. 

The  size  of  the  Deer's  antlers  is  in  proporUon  to 
its  age,  and  they  are  shed  every  year  :  in  full-growu 
animals  they  are  very  large,  and  give  an  expansion 
and  beauty  to  the  head  which  is  remarkably  striking. 
The  growth  and  extension  of  these  appendages  to 
the  head,  are  affected  by  several  external  circum- 
stances )  and  Buffon  thinks  it  possible  to  retard  their 
growth  entirely,  by  greatly  retrenching  their  food. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  adduce  the  fact  of  the 
difference  between  a  Stag  bred  in  fertile  pastures  and 
undisturbed  by  the  hunter,  and  one  often  pursued 
and  ill -nourished.  The  former  has  his  head  ex-, 
panded,  his  antlers  numerous,  and  his  branches 
thick ;  the  latter  has  but  few  antlers,  and  the  expan- 
sion is  but  little.  The  beauty  and  size  of  their 
horns,  therefore,  mark  their  strength  and  vigour; 
each  of  them  as  are  sickly,  or  have  been  woanded, 
never  shooting  out  tiiat  magnificent  profusion  so 
much  admired  in  this  animal.  Thus  the  boms  may, 
in  every  respect,  he  resembled  to  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance,  grafted  upon  the  head  of  an  animal.     Like 


TBX  mwD. 

a  Tegetabh  they  grow  from  ths  cxtremitie* ;  like  i 
vegetable,  they  are  few  a  while  covered  with  a  buk 
which  nourishes  them ;  like  a  vegetable,  they  baic 
their  annual  productions  and  decay. 

The  Hart  is  a  ruminating  animal,  and  dividei  Hit 
hoof;  it  was  therefore  permitted  for  food  under  tk 
Mosaic  law  ;  which  was,  donbtless,  a  great  adv^Ug^ 
to  the  IsraeUtes,  the  moimtainons  tracts  of  Lebanuo, 
Gilead,  and  Carmel,  abounding  with  Deer,  and  thus 
supplying  them  with  a  rich  provision  of  food 

Natundly  of  a  hot  and  arid  constitution,  tbe  H^ 
suffers  much  from  thirst  in  the  Oriental  wgioos.  lU 
therefore  seeks  the  fountain  or  the  stream  w'b 
intense  desire,  particularly  when  his  natoral  tliirst 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  pnrbuitof  thebanti^r. 
Panting  and  braying,  with  eagerness  he  precipita'« 
himself  into  the  river,  that  he  may  quench  at  omi; 
the  burning  fever  which  consumes  his  vitab,  in  ils 
cooling  waters.  No  circumstance-  can  display  mo« 
forcibly  the  ardent  breathings  of  Divine  lore  in  tbc 
soul  of  a  true  believer  j  and  the  holy  Pgalmist  Uw 
availed  himself  of  it  with  admirable  propriety  fl"" 
effect,  in  the  description  of  his  religions  feelinp, 
when  exiled  from  the  house  of  God.  At  lif  *°" 
panleih  after  the  waltr-brookt,  to  pminkMy  le^^f" 
thee,  O  God. 

The  Deer  seems  to  resemble  the  Goat,  in  bfing 
remarkably  sure-footed,  and  delighting  in  elevated 
situations.  To  this  it  adds  estraordinory  awilti'i'**> 
and  will  bound,  with  agility,  more  than  fifty  f'*'- 

The  Hind  or  female  Stag,  is  a  lovely  crcatof^.  »'•" 
of  an  elegant  shape :  she  is  more  fecWe  than  u" 
Hart,  and  is  destitute  of  horns.  ^' 

[StriplvTt  N.mroJ  HiHtry.l 
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MULL.— EMIGRATION. 

On  our  return  to  Mull,  we  found  the  harbour  of  Tobermory 
in  considerable  bustle.  It  is  the  port  of  embarkation  for 
the  emigrants  from  the  western  Highlands  and  islands. 
Four  vessels,  laden  with  them,  now  lay  here ;  one  bound 
for  Quebec,  and  the  other  for  Nova  Scotia.  One  contained 
200  persons,  from  the  Lon^  Island,  emigrating  in  conse- 
quence of  a  difference  with  their  landlord.  They  had 
receive4  no  afsistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  under- 
taking, from  any  quarter;  were  in  high  spirits,  and  much 
eo^uraged  by  the  aiCcount«  which  they  had  received  from 
their  frydmU  wlio  liad  preceded  them-  Near  Tobermory 
wj»  ms^  a  man  from  B^^Uochroy,  m  Mull,  proceeding  to 
emb«jrk  with  his  wife  an4  three  children.  By  the  sale  of 
theijr  bouse,  two  cows,  a  horse,  and  Uie  rest  of  their  little 
property,  ilvsy  h^d  realized  a  icjapital  of  £40 ;  and.  as  the 
wUoie  Ayp#fise  of  their  v<^age  £9  Cape  Breton,  amounted 
to  £9.  fi>r  the  passage,  and  £4,  IDs,  for  provisions,  they 
caicu^aled  in)  a  surplus  suffieient  to  enable  them  to  locate 
thefi^sefves  pfosp^r^usly  ou  their  arrival.  The  former 
absurd  or  iiaeless  ragulations,  wbi«b  rendered  the  convey- 
ance of  iNoigrants  expensive  and  alpiost  impracticable, 
havi»  be#i|  c^isbi»d.  Among  other  provisions,  it  was 
req^ir/ed  that  eoeb  ifidividual  ahould  be  supplied  with  a 
larf^A  4mowaiui#  of  meat  during  the  voyage,  calculated  on 
miliury  ratiou«(  a  diet  aloioS  unkuiown  to  most  of  the 
natives  of  these  regions :  and  pork  was  particularly  specified, 
tliougb  U4  mueb  abhorred  by  Highlanders  as  by  Jews. 
Thftr»  )s  ua  dp^bt  but  that  the  prevaiUng  prejudice  against 
emigration*  conspired,  with  motives  of  humanity,  to  induce 
tlu>  koelatY,  from  which  these  regulations  emanated,  to 
suggest  then)  Co  government. 

Tba  obstacles  to  Emigration  have  been  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  nmoved:  the  emigrants  are  healthy  on  their 
voyage  f  generally  carry  out  suSicient  capital  to  enable  them 
to  seuie :  are  located,  ou  their  arrival,  whether  in  Canada 
or  in  the  United  States,  usually  graong  their  own  kindred 
or  former  neighbours,  who  have  paved  tlie  way  for  them 
there:  or  enjoy  the  benefit  of  arrangements  framad  for 
tlieir  accommodation  by  goy«rnmenf  or  by  societies.  In 
general  thev  succeed  well ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  their 
habitual  indolence,  though  yielding  to  the  temporary  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  too  frequently  returns,  when  tbat  stimu* 
lant  DO  longer  operates.  Our  American  colonies  afford  a 
bright  prospect  to  the  industrioua  settler.  Tlie  advantages 
of  emigratiou  must,  however,  be  considered  not  only  iu 
reference  to  the  individuals,  but  ju  a  national  noint  of  view. 

£  migration  has  been,  duriug  a  considerable  period,  a 
resource  of  the  population  of  Soo^aud,  as  of  all  poor 
countrias.  In  former  times,  among  tlie  Scotch,  it  was 
confined  almost  entirely  I0  luilitary  service;  and  they 
supiHied  troops  to  several  fi^reign  states,  and  contributed  to 
some  of  the  most  importani  yietorias  which  haye  intluenced 
tba  ftite  of  Europe.  Many  of  t\»  noble  families  of  Sweden 
li»ve  deseended  from,  and  bfKir  tlie  uama  of,  their  Scottisli 
ancestors,  who  fought  under  Oustavus  A-dolphus.  War 
consiituted  almost  the  9tA%  MiploymieuC»  aiul  offered  the 
sola  inducements,  to  the  Highland  ^Unsmeu  t  for  them  the 
fipaeulations  of  more  peaceful  adventure  possessed  no  chai'm. 
Lord  Selkirk  mentions  that  a  temporary  emigration,  fit>ni 
Inyer0eas-shire  to  Georgia*  in  173{{,  vas  produced  by 
tempting  prospects  of  advantage;  but  that  forty  years 
eUpsad  before  it  was  IblbMred  by  another. 

Tb#  time  to  wbich  amigratioQ.  for  the  purpose  of  settling, 
n|ust  b«  ri»(brr«d,  is  that  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ancient 
Highland  ayst«ni«  Aufu^  tb«  aarly  and  middle  period  of 
the  Isst  century.  Tl)^  fihi^fi,  wliose  power  depended  on 
tW  number  of  tbair  clansman  and  retainem,  and  who  weni 
iad#fj|oified  far  the  expens4)  of  piaintaining  ilmn,  partly 
by  low  f»nt§  and  partly  by  wiUtar^  service,  (bund  them- 
seUisf  traus^rmedj  by  t))«  operation  of  law,  into  mere 
lm4hrd$  /  and  compelled  to  adopt  a  mv  mode  of  living* 
a|4  moftf  produetive  managoment  of  their  estates*  The 
tran»itiof}#  f^tgr4M  bv  tlio  feieo  of  anient  habits,  by  the 
ties  of  r^inloushin  and  nf  dansbiik  hy  humanity,  as  well  as 
by  IndoUm^ea,  t>ri4«.  and  prejudice,  occupied  a  considerable 
period;  involnng  the  enfergcmont  of  forms,  the  introdiu;« 


tion  of  sheep,  axid  the  dimlnu^n  of  farm-servants,  useless 
retainers,  ana  unprofitable'  stock  2  and  unavoidably  causd 
the  ejection  of  a  large  body  of  people  from  their  formfir 
modes  of  employment  and  of  living.  For  these  it  became 
nec^essary  to  provide,*  Emigration  immediately  presented 
itself  as  an  obvious  resource ;  and,  from  the  period  in  que*- 
tion,  has  been  adopted  at  intervals,  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  Highlands  ana  islands,  till  almost  every  district  has 
created  a  corresponding  polony  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Its  effect,  in  retarding  the  progressive  inerease  of  the 
population,  has  been,  however,  Uttle  perceptible.  Lord 
Selkirk  observes,  in  1805,  in  his  letter  on  emigration, 
that  the  population  had  materially  increased,  both  in  the 
Long  Island,  which  had  contributed  the  largest  portion  in 
proportion  to  its  people,  and  in  Sky,  from  whence  about 
4000  persons  had  proceeded  to  America,  and  about  double 
the  number  to  the  Low  Countries,  between  1772  and  1791; 
and  Sky  has  continued  since  to  be  overburdened  \rith 
people !  The  commencement  of  this  very  emigration  \va» 
witnessed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  suggested  the  following; 
remarks,  indicating  his  ignorance  of  a  principle  which 
Mr.  Mai  thus  bas  since  enrolled  among  tne  fundameniil 
trutlis  of  political  science. 

**  Some  method  to  stop  this  epidemic  desire  of  wandering, 
which  spreads  its  contagion  from  valley  to  valley,  deserves 
to  be  sought  with  great  diligence.  In  more  fruitfiil  countries, 
the  removal  of  one  only  makes  room  for  the  succession  of 
another:  bui  in  the  Hebrides^  the  loss  of  an  inhabitant 
leaves  a  lasting  vacuity;  for  nobody  bom  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  will  choose  this  country  for  his  residence: 
and  an  island  once  depopulated  vill  remain  a  desert,  as 
long  as  the  present  facility  of  travel  gives  every  one  who 
is  discontented  and  unsettled,  tba  cbmoe  of  his  abode." 

The  influence  of  the  change  of  aystam  on  population, 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  ttu  ft^wing  quotation  fioic 
Lord  Selkirk's  work. 

"  There  is  no  part  of  the  Highlands  where  the  change  hi 
the  system  of  management  baa  advanced  so  far  towards 
maturity  as  in  Argyleshire.  In  Dr,  Jobn  Smith's  Suney 
of  tliat  Country,  drawn  up  for  th^  Board  of  Agriculture, 
we  find  this  remarks  ■  The  atata  of  population  in  this 
county,  as  it  atood  in  1755,  and  as  U  stands  at  present,  may 
be  seen  iyi  the  statistical  table.  Although  mauv  parishes 
have  greatly  decreased  in  their  numMr  of  iiibabitanti, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  sbeep-aystemi  yet  upon  the 
whole  the  number  is  greater  now  than  it  vas  forty  years 
ago.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater  populatioQ  of  the  tovn 
of  Cambleton,  and  village  of  Oban,  which  have  more  than 
ijoubled  their  joint  numbeo  in  that  period;  so  that,  if 
these  are  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  the  population  in  the 
county  will  be  (bund  to  bave  decreased  considerably.' 

**  llie  fact  i»  eurious  and  valuable:  the  population  of 
Argyleshire  has  not  diminisbad  on  the  whole,  yet  the  value 
of  produce  which  is  now  sent  away  to  feed  the  inhabitants 
of  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  much  greater  than 
formerly.** 

Hie  unquestionable  result  of  the  substitution  of  order. 
economy,  and  judicious  and  well-regulated  employment  of 
the  resources  of  the  Highhuids,  for  the  vicious  system 
which  it  superseded,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  of 
wealth,  comfort,  civilization,  and  moral  improvement,  has 
been,  notwithstanding  the  partial  diminution  of  the  popu- 
lation in  some  few  districts,  the  material  increase  of  i^ 
total  amount,  which  may  be  proved  by  reference  to  the 
statistical  tables.    Whether  emigration  to  foreign  parts  has 
been  necessary,  is  a  question  mvolving  several  consuie- 
rations.    Johnson  observed  to  Boswell,  upon  hearing  rca4 
a  Letter  written  by  Sir  Hector  Maclean,  from  ^^.^ 
where  he  was  emfdoyed  in  settling  a  colony,  to  the  U^ 
of  Coll,  dissuading  him  from  letting  bis  people  go  there. 
on  the  assurance  that  there  would  soon  be  an  opportunj^' 
of  employing  them  better  at  home;  that  " the  lairds, lO; 
stead  of  improving  their  country,  dimmished  their  people* 
Subsequent  experience  has  most  fullv  proved  the  ^"*j^ 
this  observation.     The  progressive  devriopemcnt  of  «* 
resources  of  thue  country  has  since  aflbrdad  employo^^ 
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and  subsistence  to  a  popnlataon.  compared  with  which  the 
emigrants  form  but  an  inftnitely  small  fraction. 

Lord  Selkirk  liimself,  an  active  and  intrepid  personal 
promoter  of  emigration,  but  recommending  it  with  no  empi- 
rical partiality,  deemed  it  subordinate  to  the  primary  object 
of  improving  the  agriculture  and  the  fisheries ;  yet  he  did 
not  apparently  foresee  the  very  ample  extension  of  the 
latter,  which  has  since  contributed  so  much  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Northern  Highlands,  and  of  Scotland  in  general. 
The  complaints  of  excessive  population  in  Scotland*  during 
the  last  century,  were  really  as  inapplicable  as  to  England, 
m  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  a  similar  change  of 
system  occurred ;  or  to  Ireland,  when  that  fertile  country 
was  thinly  peopled  and  wretchedly  cultivated.  Emigration 
"was,  indeed,  materiallv  checked  by  the  demands  ibr  labour 
and  capital,  produced  by  the  increasing  attention  to  domestic 
improvement. 

The  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  employed  the  whole  of  the 
population  which  he  ejected  from  their  glens,  profitably  and 
happily  on  his  coast,  which  previously  supplied  only  a  few 
cottagers  with  subsistence.  Several  other  proprietors  have 
acted  similarly.  Emigration  was  also  directed  to  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  by  the  growth  of  manufactures,  of  towns, 
and  improving  agriculture,  though  the  Highlanders  could 
be  brought  little  to  the  actual  employment  of  the  loom ;  and, 
during  the  war,  it  was  stopped  by  the  demands  of  the  mili- 
tary service.  Yet,  as  the  developement  of  the  means  of  em- 
ployment could  not  invariably  coincide  with  the  progress  of 
the  change  of  system,  and  the  situation  of  estates  sometimes 
precluded  the  transfer  of  the  tenants  from  one  part  of  them 
to  another,  emigration  proved  eminently  advantageous  in 
preventing  an  accumulation  of  poverty,  misery,  and  crime, 
and  the  general  prevalence  of  those  disorders  which  occurred 
in  particular  districts,  and  which,  had  the  transition  been 
effected  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  instead 
of  diffusing  itself  gradually  during  two  thirds  of  a  century, 
might  have  involved  the  kingdom  m  another  rebellion. 

The  circumstances  of  these  regions  have  been  now 
materially  altered.  The  Irish,  working  for  lower  wages, 
have  supplanted  the  natives  in  the  Lowlands ;  peace  has 
almost  put  an  end  to  military  recruiting;  ana  the  con- 
sequent redundance  of  population  has  been  materially 
augmented  by  the  recent  failure  of  one  branch  of  employ- 
ment already  adverted  to,  the  manufacture  of  Kelp,  The 
peculiar  emergency  to  which  the  people  are  reduced, 
appears  to  justify  that  loud  cry  for  emigration  in  which 
landlords  and  tenants  join,  blending  with  the  general  voice 
of  the  nation  in  its  j&vour.  All  disinclination  to  it  has 
ceased.  The  agent  for  an  estate  on  the  coast,  near  Sky, 
assured  me  that,  in  a  single  parish,  there  were  500  persons 
anxious  to  proceed  to  America ;  and  poverty  alone  restrains 
multitudes  from  embarking.  Tlie  assistance  of  government 
is  desired,  and  the  occasion  deemed  appropriate.  But 
the  assumption  of  permanent  distress  as  the  result  of  this 
temporary  failure  of  a  valuable  resource,  the  only,  and  still 
inadmissible  ground  on  which  national  aid  can  he  solicited, 
may  be  fairly  questioned. 

The  precarious,  but  often  ample,  profits  of  the  kelp,  have 
counteracted  the  progress  both  of  agriculture  and  the  fish- 
eries. The  maritime  &rms  which  yield  the  kelp  in  Orknev, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  have  been  notoriously  usually 
the  worst  cultivated ;  and  the  fisheries,  which  demand  the 
almost  exclusive  attention  of  those  employed  in  them,  and 
which  invariably  decline,  when  occupation  and  subsistence 
can  be  procured  on  shore,  have  also  suffered  from  the  kelp ; 
and  the  idle  lounging  habits  produced  by  the  mode  of 
employment  which  it  affords,  have  been  prejudicial  to 
industry. 

Let  the  proprietors  of  the  maritime  farms  bend  their 
attention  to  ttie  soil  and  to  the  sea,  profiting  by  the 
numerous  examples  of  successful  speculation  and  exertion 
before  their  eyes,  and  tliey  will  pernaps  discover  that  tem- 
porary distress  has  been,  in  this  instance,  in  conformity  to 
the  ordinary  dispensation  of  Providence,  in  eliciting  good 
from  evil,  productive  of  substantial  benefit  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  tenants. 

That  emigration  to  America  may  still  continue  to  be 
advantageous  to  Scotland,  if  pursued  with  moderation,  and 
without  extraneous  encouragement,  cannot  be  questioned. 
ThouGrh.  on  the  introduction  of  sheep,  many  landlords 
provided  permanently  for  their  ejected  tenants,  others 
adopted  the  temporary  expedient  of  placing  them  on  small 
allotments,  upon  which  they  have  multiplied  and  become 
burdensome.  Hie  usual  result  of  negligence  and  of  mis- 
taken humanity,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent, 


is  an  accumulation  of  paupers.  The  removal  of  the  supei* 
fiuous  population  becomes,  sooner  or  later,  necessary,  how 
ever  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  the  proprietor,  and 
oppressive  to  the  people:  and  emigration  may  be  oflen 
resorted  to  under  such  circumstances  as  a  happy  resource, 
where  the  landlord  is  ready  to  contribute  his  assistance  to 
the  purpose. 

Of  the  beneficial  result  of  such  an  arrangement,  a  recent 
emigration  from  the  Isle  of  Hum,  effected  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  landlord  and  tenants,  affords  a  striking  instance. 
I  am  indebted  for  the  account  of  it,  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  personally  engaged  in  it.  The  people  of  this  island 
were  an  indolent  race  of  gentlemen ;  some  of  whom  had 
held  commissions  in  the  Fencible  Regiments ;  fishing  for 
their  amusement,  living  on  good  mutton,  lying  in  bed  in 
rainy,  and  on  the  grass  in  fine  weather,  and  paying  little 
or  no  rent.  At  the  time  of  their  emigration,  they  owed 
Coll,  their  landlord,  upwards  of  2000/.,  which  he  could  have 
recovered  by  the  sale  of  their  stock,  which  amounted  to 
double  that  sum.  But  he  not  only  declined  this  mode  oi 
indemnifying  himself,  but  contributed  600/.  towards  the 
emigration  of  the  poorer  class.  Tlie  island  has  since  yieldec 
a  rental  of  800/. 

Emigration  should  be,  however,  regarded  as  affecting 
not  merely  the  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  of  the 
nation  of  which  they  form  a  part,  but  that  of  the  new 
world  to  the  peopling  of  which  it  contributes.  And  may  it 
not  be  hoped,  that  the  continual  supply  of  families  nur- 
tured under  the  fostering  influence  oi  our  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State*,  professing  generally  the  Protestant 
faith  in  its  purity,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  education  denied 
to  their  forefathers,  may  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  order, 
social  happiness,  and  Christian  knowledge,  through  em- 
pires yet  unborn?  And  is  the  expectation  romantic  and 
visionary,  or  rather,  is  it  not  warranted  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  prospect  of  the  land  of  his  ancestors  awakens 
in  the  breast  of  the  enlightened  American,  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Scottish' emigrants,  retaining  tlieir 
ancient  language,  literature,  songs,  and  religion,  and  ani- 
mated by 

The  stirring  memory  of  a  thouss^id  years, 

may  perpetuate  that  characteristic  hereditary  attachment  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  their  heroes,  and  their  martyrs, 
so  exquisitely  expressed  by  the  poet. 

O  Caledonia!  stern  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 
Land  of  brown  heiuh  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  apd  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 

Each  emigrating  family  may  thus  become  a  link  in  the 
mighty  chain,  which  may  hereafter  bind  the  old  world  to 
the  new,  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  good-will  and  common 
philanthropy. 

The  following  extract  from  Stewart  s  Sketches,  afford^ 
a  gratifying  instance  of  the  perpetuity  of  Highland  attach- 
ment, exhibited  by  some  emigrants  from  the  estate  of  one 
of  his  kinsmen,  corroborative  of  these  observations. 

"  It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  the  first  detach- 
ment emigrated ;  but  so  far  are  they  from  entertaining  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  this  country,  that  they  cherish  the 
kindest  feelings  towards  their  ancient  homes,  and  the 
families  of  their  ancient  lairds;  their  new  possessions  are 
named  after  their  former  farms,  and  their  children  and 
grand-children  are  named  after  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
tneir  lairds;  and  so  loyal  were  they  to  the  kmg  and 
government  of  this  country,  that  to  avoid  serving  against 
them  in  the  late  war,  several  emigrated  from  the  States  to 
Canada,  when  the  young  men  enter^  the  Royal  Militia 
and  Fencibles.  Such  are  the  conse()uences  of  considerate 
treatment,  and  of  voluntary  emigration.** 

LOCH  SUN  ART;  STRONTIAN;  CONNAL  FERRY; 

BALLYHULISH;    GLENCO ;    DEVILS 

STAIR-CASE ;  LOCH  LEVEN. 

• 

Leaving  Mull  we  ascended  Loch  Sunart  to  Strontian. 
Our  rowers,  two  boys,  who  supported  their  parents  by  their 
industry,  belonged  to  a  family  exhibiting  the  peculiarity  of 
appearance  which  distinguished  the  Swiss  Aloinesses  who 
some  years  ago  visited  Siis  country, — white  hair  and  red 
ferret  eyes. 
Loch  Sunart,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  extending  twenty 
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inttes,  affords  the  TaHed  prospects  of  river-scenery,  deriving 
much  heauty  from  the  frequent  indentations  of  the  coast, 
and  the  occasional  profusion  of  wood,  especially  on  the 
coast  of  Ardnamurchan,  which  it  separates  from  Morvcrn. 
Mingary  Castle,  at  its  entrance,  occupies  a  commanding 
position.  The  neat  cottages  near  Strontian,  huilt  of  sub- 
stantial granite,  and  sometimes  adorned  with  creepers, 
contrasted  with  the  turf  huts  with  which  they  are  inter- 
mingled, indicate  the  neighbourhood  of  a  resident  pro- 
prietor. This  improved  taste  in  building  is  perceptible 
in  the  cottages  of  several  of  the  landlords  in  Appin  and  its 
neighbourhood :  it  is  not  more  expensive  than  the  old  rude 
style  of  construction,  and  whilst  ornamental,  animates  the 
proprietor  with  the  consciousness  of  that  paternal  care  of 
his  tenants,  which  proves  its  own  reward,  and  the  tenants' 
with  self-respect  and  a  regard  to  cleanliness,  incompatible 
with  the  filthy  and  slovenly  habits  almost  inseparable 
from  their  old  and  often  wretched  dwellings.  The  turf 
cottage  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  hovel ;  its  walls,  the 
growth  of  the  soil,  are  often  proof  against  the  roughest 
winds  and  heaviest  rain:  and  its  interior  may  be  the 
abode  of  cleanliness  and  independence.  But  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  it  from  dilapidation  and  dirt,  is  far  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  a  building  of  more  durable  material, 
and  requires  attention  and  industry  rarely  found  among 
the  Scottish  peasantry. 

At  Strontian  is  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Riddell,  the 
proprietor  of  the  wild  and  mountainous  district  of  Ardna- 
murchan. Its  population,  scattered  over  the  islands,  or 
gathered  in  groups  along  the  coasts,  was  formerly  much 
neglected :  but  the  joint  efforts  of  tlie  proprietor,  and  of  the 
Gaelic  School  Society,  have  been  beneficially  felt;  and  two 
parliamentary  churches  will  soon  supply  the  deficiency 
of  spiritual  instruction.  Some  remains  of  former  eccle- 
siastical structures  may  be  traced  on  an  island  in  a  small 
lake  embosomed  in  the  mountains,  still  hallowed  by  the 
Catholics.  The  people  of  Ardnamurchan  are  distinguished 
by  Uieir  attachment  to  their  native  soil:  Sir  James  Riddell 
has  endeavoured,  like  his  neighbour  of  Coll,  to  counteract 
the  practice  of  smuggling  to  which  they  are  addicted,  by 
banishment  from  their  homes  to  less  hospitable  parts  of 
his  estate ;  but  with  little  success :  Smuggling,  like 
drinking,  being  a  propensity  scarcely  curable  where  there 
is  an  opportunity  of  indulging  it.  Of  the  estimate  of  the 
moral  guilt  of  smuggling,  found  in  these  parts,  a  proof  was 
afforded  to  me  by  the  remark  made  by  my  guide  from 
Fort  William  to  Arisaig,  whilst  pointing  out  a  glen  near 
the  road-side,  notorious  for  the  practice  of  the  illicit 
distillation  of  spirits :  **  Oh,  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  in  reply  to 
an  observation  on  its  baneful  tendency,  "  we  do  not  reckon 
men  bad  in  this  country,  who  engage  in  this  trade ;  we 
consider  it  only  forcing  the  laws  !  But  lately  the  illegal 
distillers  of  the  wild  district,  between  Lochs  Lomond  and 
Long,  marched  through  Dumbarton,  preceded  by  a  piper, 
carrying  their  kegs  in  triumph,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the 
police.  The  pernicious  distinction  between  offences  against 
the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  land,  to  which  the 
housebreaker  and  highwayman  might  appeal  in  vindic^ition 
of  their  crime,  as  justly  as  the  smuggler,  is  unfortunately 
hy  no  means  confined  to  the  Highlnnds  of  Scotland,  but  is 
current  on  our  own  coasts ;  and  the  rich  who  sanction  the 
practice  by  their  participation  or  connivance,  are  responsible 
m  part,  not  only  for  the  guilt  incurred,  but  for  the 
miserable  sophistry  by  which  so  many  are  tempted  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime. 

The  lead-mine  of  this  district  affords  employment  and 
support  to  a  considerable  population,  and  is  celebrated 
for  the  production  of  the  carbonate  of  strontian  first  dis- 
covered m  it. 

A  parliamentary* road  proceeds  between  steep  and  lofty 
ridscs  to  Loch  Linnhe,  and  under  the  mountains  of 
Arugowar  to  the  Connal  Ferry.  On  setting  foot  on  the 
opposite  shore  we  enter  a  region  remarkable  for  its  striking, 
varied,  and  contrasted  interest.  Ash  and  other  trees  enrich 
the  scenery  between  the  Ferry  and  Ballyhulish,  at  which 
spot  the  channel  of  Loch  Leven  forms  a  rapid,  so  narrow 
and  powerful,  as  to  expel  the  salt  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  lake.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Stewart  is  near  to  it ;  a 
gentleman  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin.  The  Stewarts  were  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  a  large  part  of  Argyleshire,  and  displaced  by 
the  Campbells,  a  clan  of  Irish  extraction,  who  were  con- 
sequently long  regarded  as  interlopers,  and  designated 
*  greedy,  *  in  having  gradually  obtained  possession  of  nearly 
tn«  whole  eounty*    The  branch  of  Appin  was  regarded  as 


the  head  of  the  Episcopalians  in  this  pari  of  Scotland; 
the  body  of  Christians  to  which  that  family  belonged,  and 
which  prevails  as  far  as  Fort  William.  The  chapel  in  il.at 
place  may  be  considered  the  outpost  of  episcopacy  oa  this 
side  of  Scotland. 

The  house  of  Appin,  the  residence  of  this  fiimily,  was 
purchased  some  years  ago  by  a  stranger :  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  its  ancient  proprietor  could  scaroeljr 
be  restrained  from  open  displeasure  at  the  sale. 

At  Ballyhulish  the  slate-quarries  divert  the  attention 
awhile  to  the  bustle  and  industry  of  a  crowded  population. 

But  the  eye  is  more  forcibly  attracted,  and  the  imagina- 
tion engrossed,  by  the  picturesque  beauty  and  gloomy 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  now  opens  on  tlie  view,  and 
by  the  dismal  tragedy  which  it  recalls  to  remembrance.  St 
Mungo*s  Island,  Uie  cemetery  of  Glbnco,  is  the  repository 
of  the  remains  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre.  No  memorials 
of  them  can  be  discovered :  a  ruined  chapel  contains  some 
monuments,  one  of  which  offers  an  innocent  exhibition 
of  vanity,  which  may  be  justified  by  many  a  splendid  pre- 
cedent, and  rescues  effectually  from  oblivion  an  achievement 
which  history  has  passed  over  in  silence.  It  bears  the 
representation,  very  well  sculptured,  of  a  dragoon  struck 
from  his  charger  by  a  Highlander  armed  with  sword  and 
target :  above  it  is  the  name  of  Duncan  Davidson,  and 
beneath  it  the  following  inscription :  "  The  fate  of  an 
Ehglish  dragoon  who  attackedr  Duncan  Davidson  at  the 
battle  of  Preston  Panns,  where  he  fought  under  Prince 
Charles  Stuart." 

The  prospect  embraces  on  one  side  the  shores  of  Loch 
Leven,  rock,  knoll,  and  wood-land,  extending  in  beautiful 
perspective  to  bare  and  lofty  heights :  and  on  the  otlier  a 
rich  valley  terminated  by  the  sombre  aud  majestic  pi-eci- 
pices  of  Glcnco.  The  entrance  to  this  celebrated  pass 
through  a  long  and  stately  avenue  of  forest-trees,  cora-fioMs, 
rich  meadows,  copse  and  wood,  contrasts  strangely  with  tiie 
utter  desolation  of  the  barren  and  stony  region  vhich 
extends  beyond  to  its  further  extremity,  and  which,  insepa- 
rably associated  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller  with  tlte 
barbarous  transaction  of  which  it  was  the  scene,  suggests  to 
the  imagination  **  the  curse  of  barrenness  *  as  the  penalty 
of  the  guilt  incurred.  Some  huts  occupy  the  site  of  the 
abodes  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  this  valley,  who 
were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  soldiers  who  had 
partaken  of  their  hospitality.  The  injfiimy  of  this  atrocious 
deed,  ]ierpetrated  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  Highland  system  of  retaliation  and  war&re,  ii 
divided  between  the  immediate  actors  and  the  govemmeot 
of  King  William  who  sanctioned  it.  The  remembrance  of 
it  would  have  rankled  in  the  breast  of  the  most  feeble  and 
apathetic  people :  but  in  the  Cery  and  tenacious  bosom  of 
the  Highlanders  it  wrought  the  settled  and  deadly  purpose 
of  revenge ;  and  to  the  frequent  and  bloody  harvests,  reaped 
by  King  William's  guiltless  successors,  the  seed  sown  on 
that  fatal  day  contributed  its  share.  The  pass  ascends 
between  dark,  lofty,  and  precipitous  ridges,  of  which  the 
prominent  and  only  picturesque  feature  is  a  single  round 
rocky  peak,  towering  nobly  above  the  rest  It  chanced  at 
the  moment  of  my  passing  to  derive  additional  sublimity 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  solitary  ray  piercing  the  clouds 
which  brooded  over  its  summit,  and  drawing  forth  at  its 
base  the  vivid  lustre  of  a  plot  of  green  grass  into  bnlliaot 
contrast  with  the  noon-day  twilight  of  the  valley.  A  single 
farm-house  relieves  the  unvaried  barrenness  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  pass.  The  road,  the  military  route  through 
Tvndrum,  wmds  its  way  to  the  highest  point  of  the  ascent, 
when  the  dismal  moor  of  Rannock  opens  on  the  view:  the 
King  s  House,  a  solitary  inn,  appeanng  like  a  caravansera 
in  the  desert. 

The  descent  to  Loch  LBViiir  from  the  Moor,  which  is  con- 
siderably elevated,  significantly  called  the  Dbvil  s  Stair- 
cask,  is  tedious  and  difficult,  down  the  almost  precipitous 
side  of  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  the  river  Lcvea 
foams  and  tumbles,  in  its  rapid  progress  from  a  hill-cncir- 
cled  basin  to  the  lake,  rolling  smoothly  during  tlie  l«ter 
part  of  its  course  over  a  rich  and  inhabited  valley.  T^o 
men  passed  us  as  we  approached  the  lake,  one  of  whoa 
bore  on  his  shoulder  a  keg  of  spirits,  whilst  the  other,  woo 
gently  whispered,  as  he  hurried  by,  ttiat  he  would  speedily 
join  us,  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  guide  as  the  boattnan 
who  had  engaged  to  await  us  at  the  upper  extremity  of  tw 
lake.  He  had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vey a  smuggler  to  the  public-house  in  the  valley,  and  w 
well  was  he  entertained,  that  he  remained  carousing;  dunog 
I  an  hour,  when,  as  the  evening  was  cold,  and  we  v^  «<*• 
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QiMited  bj  the  unrelenting  penecntion  of  the  midcei,  the 
miuqtiitoei  of  the  Soottiih  lakHB,  I  puihed  off,  and  taking 
one  ou,  and  mj^  guide  the  other,  we  completed  ■  laboriouB 
day's  journey  with  a  pull  to  Ballyhuliah;  but  it  was  fortu- 
nately one  of  those  nights  which  Byron  happily  describes 
as  "  not  made  for  slumber."  A  bright  moon  now  illumi- 
nated the  wild  sequeilered  recesses  of  the  lake;  and, 
as  WB  passed  &L  Huago's  Island,  about  midnight,  its 
beams,  reUectad  from  the  water,  and  from  the  tomb' 
Btonea  of  the  cemetery,  heightened  by  contrast  the 
aombre  grandeur  of  the  peaks  of  Gleaco,  as  they  lose 
onoe  more  abruptly  on  the  view,  and  deepened  the  gloom 
of  the  iatennediate  valley,  whilst  a  solitary  light  on^the 
opposite  shore  indicated  the  dwelliaes  of  the  quarriers 
of  Ballyhulish,  now  resting  from  their  labour.  A  scene  o^ 
mon  perfect  stillness  or  magic  splendour  I  scarcely  recol- 
lect. Byron  has  supposed  the  mountains  rejoicing  over 
the  birth  of  a  young  eartnquake ;  it  required  a  far  less 
vif^roua  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  them  now 
delighting  in  the  transient  cessation  of  that  "  groaning 
and  travailing  of  creation,"  which  admits  of  little  respite 
at  this  season  of  the  year  in  these  stormy  regions.  The 
rapid  of  Ballyhulixh  had  well  nigli  hurried  us  post  our 
landing'place.  The  smuggler  arrived  in  due  time,  chafing 
with  rage,  which  he  found  it  convenient  to  suppress,  having 
jtoid  the  penalty  of  his  transgression  by  a  rough  walk  of 
ten  miles,  along  the  pathleas  shorn  of  the  lake. 

FORT  WHLIAM;  GLEN  FINNAN:  PRETENDER; 

LOCH  AYLORT;  OAKS;  BORRODALE  ; 

ARISAIG;  FERRY. 

Thk  road  to  Fort  William  ofiera  little  beauty.  This 
•mall  town  wasorigimJly  built  by  James  the  Sixth,  with  the 
intention  of  civilizing  the  Highlands,  Campbelltown  and 
Stornaway  having  been  made  boroughs  with  the  same  view. 
The  fort  wa<  erected  by  Cromwell,  and  was  then  called  the 
garrison  of  Inverlochy,  being  calculated  for  tho  reception  of 
20,000  men.  It  was  rebuilt  on  a  smaller  scale  by  King 
'William,  from  whom  it  derived  its  present  name.  "  The 
fort,"  (saya  Dr.  MaccuUoch,}  "  is  not  dismantled  nor 
absolutely  abandoned,  a*  was  intended;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  his  usual  steadiness  of  character,  and 
contempt  of  idle  clamour,  having  opposed  this  design,  as 
to  all  toe  Highland  garrisons," 


To  Cromwell's  soldiers  the  Highlanders  are  indebted  for 
teaching  them  the  use  of  kale,  and  some  other  beneBts 
resulting  Ax>m  superior  civilization.  Fort  William  haa 
derived  advantage  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  and  the  greatly-increased  intercourse  with  the  High- 
lands. It  contains  now  places  of  worship  beloniring  to  the 
Kirk,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
neighbouring  ancient  castle  of  Inverlochy  offers  a  striking 
foreground  to  the  huge  mass  of  Ben  Nevis.  Dr.  Macculloch 
aastgna  its  election  to  ihe  time  of  Edward. 

The  road  from  Fort  William  to  Arisaig  is  excellent, 
offering  a  rich  variety  of  very  beautiftil  scenenr.  The 
church  of  Kilmolie,  the  parish  which  includes  Fort  William, 
ison  the  opposite  side  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  This 
parish  Is  sixty  miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth,  com- 
prising seventy  miles  of  sea-coast.  The  cemetery  contains 
a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Cameron, 
of  the  92nd  regiment,  wba  fell  at  Waterloo,  bearing  a 
spirit-stirring  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
This  is  the  country  of  the  Cametons,  a  clan  associated  with 
romantic  and  glorious  recollections.  A  few  miles  distant, 
on  the  western  bank  of  Loch  Lochy,  is  Auchnasary,  the 
residence  of  Lochiel,  the  chief  of  the  clan ;  ana  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Eil,  the  road  lo  Arisaig  passes  Fastafcm, 
the  residence  of  his  relation.  Sir  Ewen  Cameron.  Pennant 
haa  celebrated  the  heroiim  of  Lochiel's  ancestor,  the  great 
Sir  Ewen,  who  emulating  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the 
"gallant  and  chivalrous  Montrose,"  whom  be  proposed  to 
himself  as  his  model,  was  the  last  chieftain  who  capitu- 
lated with  Monk,  the  commander  of  Cromwell's  army,  and 
afterwards  faithful  to  the  race  of  Stuarts,  though  not  to 
the  cause  of  hherty  and  constitutional  monarchy,  fought  in 
his  old  age  under  their  falling  banner  at  Killikrankie. 
The  interview  of  his  descendant,  Lochiel,  with  the  Pre- 
tender, Charles  Stuart,  on  board  of  the  vessel  which  brought 
the  young  adventurer  to  the  roast  of  Scotland,  which  in- 
stantly involved  bim  in  the  calamities  of  the  Rebellion, 
recalls  the  sacriilce  of  sound  sense  and  strong  conviction, 
to  the  resistless  impulse  of  innate,  but  mistaken  loyalty 
and  chivalrous  devotion.  It  was  amongst  such  spirits  that 
the  commanding  genius,  Chatham,  sought,  and  found,  the 
hardy  patriotism,  which,  like  our  native  oak  is  (ho 
growth  of  centuries. 

The  name  of  Cameron  is  now  no  longer  blended  only  W)' 
local  and  romantic  exploits,  or  dubuj.»  renown,  bnt  has  U 
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associated,  by  our  proudest  records  and  loftiest  minstrelsy, 
vfi*h  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  the  nation.  Tlie  bloody 
mrreath  won  by  the  descendant  of  I^>chiel  at  Waterloo,  was 
bound  by  the  hand  of  his  sovereign,  George  the  Fourth, 
around  the  hoary  brows  of  his  sire,  who  was  created  a 
baronet  at  the  age  of  almost  a  hundred  years,  on  account 
of  his  son's  services. 

Glen  Finnan  at  the  head  of  Loch  Shiel,  a  long  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  is  the  spot 
at  which  the  Pretender  raised  his  standard.  A  monument, 
in  commemoration  of  the  event,  has  been  erected  here  by 
the  late  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Glenalatlale.  The  road  f^om 
hence  passes  through  Scenery  variegated  with  broken  and 
rugged  rocks,  copse,  woods,  and  bare  tracts  of  heather,  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  small  lochs,  some  of  which  are 
adorned  with  exquisitely  beautiful  islets^  waving  With 
graceful  foliage,  and  then,  winding  through  a  wooded 
defiie,  skirts  the  bays  and  promontories  of  Loch  Ayloch, 
under  bare  and  towering  heights,  amidst  a  rich  profusion 
of  oak,  ash,  and  birch,  shrouding  the  rugged  outline  of  the 
coast,  and  dipping  their  branches  into  the  sea. 

On  what  accidents  mar  depend  the  Imprcsston  made  on 
the  mind  of  the  traveller  I  Had  tlie  storm  which  be(bl  Dr. 
Johnson,  off  this  coast,  compelled  him  to  take  shelter  in 
one  of  its  delicious  natural  harbours,  he  would  have 
imagined  himself  transported  to  some  enchanted  land,  and 
tho  descriptive  powers  of  the  author  tff  ttatietai  ^duld 
have  been  taxed  to  portray  the  reverse  df  th*t  pictum 
which  he  has  drawn,  of  the  dreariness  of  this  emititif . 

The  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  the  MstelH  ihotM 
of  the  Southern  Hebrides,  afford  abundant  proofs  of  their 
having  been  once  much  otergmwn  <friih  oak ;  whilst  the  in- 
terior  of  the  country  was  covered  with  fir.    The  bog-timber 
found  on  the  coast  is  usiiftily  that  of  oak;  whilst  in  the  in- 
terior it  is  of  fir:  alder  prevailing  naturally  along  the  water- 
courses.   The  destruction  of  the  ancient  forests  is  roundly 
attributed,  by  tradition,  to  the  Danes,  the  formidable  foei 
who,  during  so  many  centuries,  harassed  Scotland  by  per- 
petual descents;  and  doubtless,  they,  like  the  Romans  in 
England,  and  other  invaders,  extirpated,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  forests,  inasmuch  aS  they  were  the  fastnesses  of  the 
natives.    The  winds  accelerated  the  devastation  which  had 
thus  commenced,  especially  the  south-west,  apnropriately 
called,  in  Cornwall,  tne  south-west  shears ;  its  destructive 
inlluence  being  attested  by  the  direction  in  which  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  in  the  bogs  are  generally  found  lying,  from 
south-west  to  north-east :  and  the  progress  of  population 
and  of  cultivation,  has  unfortunately  consummated  tne  rava- 
ges thus  produced  bv  hostile  or  physical  aggression.    The 
disturbed  state  of  these  regions,  precluded  the   landed 
j^roprietors  from  adorning  theu:  estates,  or  enriching  them 
with  timber,  which  might,  ere  it  reached  its  proper  growth, 
fall  beneath  the    axe  of  an  invader :    hence  the  almost 
total  deficiency  of  those  magnificent  forests  of  oak,  those 
"tall  ancestral  trees,"  which  dignify   the  seats  of   our 
country  gentlemen,  and  are   protected    l)y    them,    with 
hereditary  veneration;  and  unfortunately,  unaccustomed  tc 
regard  trees  as  essential  to  the  beauty  or  value  of  an  estate, 
their  descendants  have  hitherto  little  cherished  those  oaks 
which  nature  has'  reared  in  sheltered  parts,  where  unmo- 
lested.   The  speedily  accruing  profit  yielded  by  the  bark 
)f  the  oak.  Che  tree  being  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of 
stripping  off  its  bark,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  inland, 
and  of  twenty-four  years  on  the  coast,  the  difference  of 
exposure    occasioning    the    variety    in    the    comparative 
growth,  offers  immediate  temptation  to  prevent  its  further 
progress.   In  some  places  in  the  west,  the  tenants  retain,  in 
virtue  of  a  servitttdey  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  privilege 
of  cutting  down  the  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  building  their 
boats.    The  Iron  Furnaces  of  Buna  we  have  devastated  the 
wooded  pass  of  Awe,  and  the  neighbouring  heights.     So 
many  conspiring  causes  have  necessarily  almost  denuded 
Scotland   of  its    oak.     Of  the  ancient  oak-forests,  the 
remains  yet  growing  are  very  scanty.     Dr.  Macculloch 
discovered  two  trunks  of  oak,  in  Glen  Etive,  the  circum- 
ference of  one  of  which  was  twenty-five  fhet,  and  the  other, 
twenty ;  pollarded,  but  shooting  forth  fresh  branches :  and 
itthcrs  on  the  bank  of  Loch  Sunart,  the  age  of  which  he 
i'alculated,  at  the  least,  at  ^ix.  centuries; ;  one  of  them  was 
twenty-five  feet  in  girth.     These  were  the  only  living 
proofs  and  remains  of  the  ancient  forests  of  oak,  which  he 
met  with.    To  the  oaks  which  have  survived  the  age  at 
which  they  might  be  cut  down  for  bark,  are  maturing  into 
valuable  timber,  and  are  already  ornamental,  the  western 
coast  owes  much  of  its  scenery     The  timber  has  gradually 


shared  the  benefit  of  the  general  security,  which  has 
encouraged  the  Highland  lairds  to  protect  it,  both  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  which  some  future  war  may 
prove,  and  its  beauty :  whilst  some  few,  (for  instance,  Mr. 
Macneill  of  Colonsay,)  have  planted  it  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Birch,  which  mihgles  Its  light  foliage  so  gracefully 
with  the  loftier  trees  of  the  forest,  is  also  sacrificed  to  its 
bark,  and  the  more  material  value  of  its  wood,  in  furnishing 
casks  for  the  herring  fishery  :  oak,  though  preferable  for 
the  latter  purpose,  being  too  expensive  for  common  use. 
The  fir-forests  belong  more  properly  to  the  internal  and 
eastern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  will  be  hereefler  noticed. 

At  BoRiloDAlfi,  on  the  beach,  ivsides  Mr.  Mac<lon&!d. 
By  the  road-side  is  a  niche  enshrining  the  mutilated  llgures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  indicating  the  religion  of  the 
proprietor.  Ilis  garden  cohtiklns  the  cave  in  which  the 
Pretender  found  his  first  and  last  asylum.  The  peculiar 
interest  which  belongs  to  this  tale  of  modern  romance,  is 
that  it  has  occurre<l  within  the  recollection  of  our  fttliers. 
The  lady  may  still  be  seen  at  her  window  in  the  Princes- 
street  of  Edinburgh,  in  whose  cap  the  Pretender  placed  a 
flower,  when  her  nurse  ran  forth  into  the  street,  to  inter- 
cede for  the  cessation  of  his  martial  music,  lest  it  should 
disturb  her  mother  who  had  but  just  gtten  birth  to  (his 
child.  Most  Scotsmen  hate  conversed  with  teterdns  who 
Word  out  in  the  Porty-fite«  and  fbtight  at  Culloden ;  and 
the  ddughtef  of  Plort  Matrdotiald  Is  yet  living,  and  Las 
returned,  after  leteral  yean  of  abtenHh  Id  het  nativfe  land. 
Many  Highland  mimes  hare  been  enhobled  by  the  tthjere- 
tnefitf  of  theie  rebellious  eamjmirftiSi  Trophies  and  tvHcs, 
swottis  trtd  tnuff-bdneS)  ate  mnded  cWn  to  p0«terity,  h 
proof  of  distingniahed  f  atottf,  «hd  the  /ktotir  of  an  eiiled 
prince.  The  mns)c  and  poettt  of  Seoiland  have  beeti  eti- 
listed  o&  the  Bide  of  it  tOtthg  heni  struggliitg  16  ftcorer  a 
throne.  The  designation  o^  *•  Pretender^  ifp\M  to 
Charts  Bdwattif  Krould  be  ftttll  helo  trmitoth  if  ncH  lacH- 
1^0,  In  many  a  Highland  hohie.    1  Ymm  Un  iltl»  of 

Prince  Charles  bestowed  on  him  by  a  popular  minister  in 
a  wealthy  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Scotland,  who, 
preaching  on  fidelity,  animated  his  hearers  by  reference  to 
well-known  instances  of  faithfulness  to  hini  during  bii 
flight.  Honour,  generosity,  hei'oism,  loyalty,  fidelity,  all 
the  elements  of  that  chtvalnr,  the  decline  of  whkh  arsosed 
the  indignant  eloquenoe  of  Burke,  ate  indissolubly  attached 
to  the  glory  and  deftet  of  this  extraordinary  adventurer, 
though  the  character  of  the  Pretender  was  on  Worthy  of  his 
cause,  supposing  it  just,  and  the  eonduct  of  his  fblloiren 
exhibited  an  extravagant  mixture  of  iloble  and  degradinf 
motives.  The  error  of  the  Highlanders,  in  joining  the 
Pretender,  was  chiefly  of  judgment  The  unconstitutional 
proceedings  of  James  the  Seoond,  which  produced  tlie 
Revolution,  were  unknown,  or  unintelligible,  to  flits  people, 
whilst  the  exiled  family  were  associated  in  their  minds 
With  the  hefoism  of  Montrose  and  Dundee,  and  the  nev 
dynasty  with  the  victory  of  Killtkrankie  and  the  massacre 
of  Glenco.  The  religion  of  the  Stuarts  presented  addi- 
tbnal  claims  to  the  conscientious  support  of  the  Catholie 
population,  on  whose  shores  Charles  Edward  descended. 

There  was  at  the  hearths  core  of  the  Highlanders,  not- 
withstanding the  base  allor  with  whieh  purer  motives  irere 
corrupted,  a  principle  of  loyalty,  so  deeply  seated  in  our 
breasts,  that  metaphysicians  might  find  it  diflkult  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  derived  from  a  traditionary  source,  or 
is  implanted  by  that  Hand  which,  whilst  forming  our  moral 
constitution,  provided  also  for  our  social  conmtion.  The 
"  Divine  right  of  kings*  is  an  exploded  doctrine ;  but  the 
sentiment,  the  feeling,  tho  principle  of  attadiment  to  the 
monarch,  depends  not  upon  abstract  axioms  of  government, 
or  accidental  political  creeds*  It  is  found  tnost  powerTal 
and  influential  where  these  are  least  understood:  among 
the  Celtic  portion  of  our  nation,  the  Welsh,  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland,  and  the  Irish,  and  among  the  Scandi- 
navian tribes,  instructed  In  the  simple  nidiments  of  hisfo* 
rical  and  religious  lot«. 

Sympathy  with  suffering  has  been  represented  by  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  celebrated  treatise,  as  proportioDed  to  the 
station  of  the  sufferer ;  arid  be  iflnstrates  his  statement 
by  reference  to  the  extraordinarf  and  apposite  instance  of 
the  pity  manifested  to  James  the  Second  after  his  down* 
i&ll,  having  almost  occasionefl  K  coiuntet^revolutioo.  The 
overthrow  of  the  last  Oustatus  of  Sweden  was  almost 
trfevented  by  the  refusM  of  his  guards  to  oppose  him, 
though  the  army  had  sufl^ered  the  most  dreadful  privstioni 
and  misery  fh)m  his  folly.  The  ftim  and  ftifent  of  th« 
French  Revolutionary  disturbed  1f«»  to  Mrtit]MtO  loyatV 
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to  kings,  as  intimately  blended  with  that  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  kings,  against  which  they  waged  implacable  war: 
and  they  succeeded,  in  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  in  sub- 
verting almost  all  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe ;  and 
their  principles  have  been  partially  disseminated,  and  are 
still  diffusing  their  poison  in  these  islands.  The  Scottisli 
Highlanders  have  been  remarkably  characterized  by  their 
instinctive  regard  to  the  Divine  maxims,  "  Fear  God  and 
honour  the  King,**  though  their  loyalty  has  been  per\'erted, 
and  their  religion  deba^  by  superstition ;  and  the  genius 
of  Walter  Scott,  like  that  of  Chatham,  found  in  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  of  the  last  century,  that  mainspring  of  loyalty 
which  he  touched  with  such  magical  effect,  When,  whilst 
the  "  clans  of  Culloden '  mustered  in  our  own  dav  around 
the  descendant  of  the  Stuarts  In  dutiful  and  enthusiastic 
allegiance*  be  reminded  theif  ebtftfl,  inditidually,  as  they 
sat  around  his  hospitable  board,  clad  in  their  respective 
tartans,  himself  assuming  in  eomplimetit  lo  themi  the  garb 
of  the  Gael,  of  the  train  which  the  ance^ttyr  of  each  led 
to  the  standard  of  Charles  1 

At  Arisaig  there  is  a  Ferry  tb  Sky:  a  species  of  cdnvey- 
ance  very  different  from  that  which  the  Southerns  under- 
stand by  such  a  mode  of  proceedln^f,  and  implying,  in  this 
instance*  a  transit  of  fifteen  mites, — the  delay  in  preparing 
the  boat,  which  lies  two  miles  distatit  from  Arisaig, — the 
catching  the  bbatmen,  the  clearing  the  coast,  the  manage- 
ment of  intricate  tides  and  conilicting  winds,  and  the 
probabilitV  of  a  thorough  ducking. 

It  was  m  the  evening  that  1  embarked ;  and  wd  strove 
with  breakers  two  hours  before  we  fairly  got  to  sea.  The 
ominous ,  heights  nt  Rum  portended  mischief,  and  a  few^ 
squalls  deepetied  th«  gldtto  of  the  night,  whilst  the  cries* 
of  the  divers,  like  the  voices  of  condemned  spirits,  mingled 
with  the  meanings  of  the  blast.  One  of  (he  boatmen 
beguiled  the  tediousness  of  the  passage  by  recounting  his 
adventures  on  those  seas,  especially  on  the  outer  coast  of 
the  Long  Island,  on  wliich  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Atlantic  rolls  with  unbroken  fury.  The  sea  which  sets 
into  the  Sound  between  Sky  and  the  main  land  is  often 
tremendous :  but  boats  take  refuge  in  the  excellent  harbours 
which  indent  the  coast. 

SKY;  ARMADALE;  BROADFORD;  SLEAT;  SA- 
CRAMENT; BAPTISMAL  CONTROVERSY; 

ROADS. 

Wb  reached  Armadale  at  10  o'clock.  The  absence  of 
Lord  Macdonald,  the  hospitable  laird  of  this  part  of  Sky, 
rendered  a  letter  of  introduction  unavailing,  though, 
doubtless,  an  application  to  his  steward  would  have  secured 
a  prompt  reception.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  seek 
the  Inn:  a  little  girl  trotted  forward  and  soon  led  me  to  a 
row  of  fishing-huts,  imbedded  in  a  hollow  scooped  out  of 
the  hill-side,  one  of  which  proved  to  be  the  Inn,  contain- 
ing two  extremely  small  apartments:  one  the, kitchen, 
without  windows,  its  wall  completely  cased  in  soot,  and 
apparently,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  the  dense 
atmosphere  of  smoke,  crowded  with  inmates,  whilst  large 
quantities  of  fish  and  meat  occupied  the  small  interval 
between  their  heads  and  the  ceiling,  from  which  these 
stores  depended.  The  other  apartment  was  clean,  and 
furnished  with  a  bed ;  but  as  this  was  occupied  by  a  younoj 
leddy^  it  was  necessary  that  a  bedding  snould  be  spread 
for  roe  upon  the  floor.  On  my  demurring  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  young  leddy  disappeared,  and  tnc  apartment  was 
appropriated  to  the  stranger.  But  neyer  was  a  first  ray  of 
lignt  more  welcome  than  that  which  entered  the  single 
pane  with  which  the  chamber  was  furnished.  Had  M. 
Simond,  one  of  the  most  creditable  of  French  travellers, 
slept  at  the  inn  of  Armadale,  he  might  have  been  war- 
ranted in  indulging  the  following  triumphant  remark  to 
which  he  is  prompted  by  the  exultation  induced  by  the 
recollection  of  a  single  night  passed  in  the  Highlands,  at 
a  comfortable  little  inn  forsooth.  He  observes,  on  the 
strength  of  this  achievement,  "  Tlie  English  arc  spoiled 
children:  they  gain  nothing  by  the  convenience  with  which 
they  travel  in  their  own  country,  but  susceptibility  of  suffer- 
ing when  they  quit  it,  however  apathetical  and  incapable 
oi  feeling  (blasts)  they  appear  whilst  they  remain  in  it." 
The  landlord  and  landlady  of  this  hovel  were  respectable, 
and  apparently  above  their  low  situation.  The  bad  ac- 
commodation which  travellers  meet  with,  both  in  their 
passage  to  Sky  and  their  arrival  on  the  island,  must  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  preference  usually  given  to  the 
shorter  transit  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Sound,  and  partly 
to  the  hospitality  U  the  laird  of  Armadale 


Tlie  castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  Macdonald,  is  yet 
unfinished  :  its  architecture  is  Gothic :  it  is  erected  on  the 
shore  amidst  young  plantations  which  even  now  adorn  the 
island,  and  contrast  beautifully  with  the  bold  and  rugged 
coasts  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Sound.  Lord  Mac* 
donald  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Loitls  of  the 
isles,  and  proprietor  of  two-thirds  of  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  island  of  North  Uist.  Whilst  the 
central  and  more  peopled  parts  of  the  kingdom  are 
gradually  drawing  the  landlords  from  their  remote  and  less- 
frequented  abodes,  and  the  further  parts  of  Scotland  suffer 
materially  the  ill-effects  of  absenteeism,  it  is  gratifying  to 
perceive  such  an  exception  to  the  general  practice  exhi- 
Dtted  by  the  lord  of  such  extensive  possessions.  The 
branch  of  the  clan  Macdonald,  of  which  Lord  Macdonald 
is  chief,  boasts  of  producing  one  Of  Buondtiarte^s  most 
celebrated  marshals.  And  it  was  nd  less  Indicative  of  thd 
tenacity  of  the  attachitient  of  the  islanders  to  the  stock 
from  which  they  sprung,  than  creditable  to  the  individual 
in  tlie  instance  alluded  to,  that  the  marshal  Macdonald, 
whose  grandfather  had  fled  to  France  in  consequence  of 
his  participation  in  a  rebellion,  sought  out,  afler  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  war,  his  relatives  in  Uist,  an  island  which 
few  Scotchmen  have  visited,  discovered  them,  and  granted 
to  them  pensions.  Lord  Macdonald  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving  his  distinguished  clansman  at  his  castle. 

The  cemetery,  which  encloses  the  parish-church  of  SttAT, 
contains  some  old  monuments  of  the  Maedonalds :  ehiefly 
flat  stones,  on  which  are  represented  various  emblems  of 
mortality :  a  coffin  headed  by  a  skull,  a  bell,  spade,  shovel, 
cross-bones,  and  an  hour-glass.  tVithin  the  church  is  a 
monument  bearing  a  well-merited  and  panegyrical  inscrip- 
tion, erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
ancestor  of  the  present  lord;  who  died  in  his  youth  at  Rome. 
The  minister  of  the  parish  was  employed  ih  catechising 
some  of  his  Hock,  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament,  and  the  road  was  thronged  with  people  hasten- 
ing to  the  spot.  The  eastern  coast  of  Sky  is  agreeably 
diversified  by  wood,  other  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  islanl 
having  been  stripped  of  it,  and  also  by  cultivation.  The 
little  bay  and  castle  of  Knock  form  a  picturesque  scene; 
whilst  opposite  to  Loronsay,  Loch  Nevis  opens  to  the  view, 
in  all  its  expanse  enclosed  by  rugged  mountains.  Beyond 
a  dreary  moor  of  some  miles,  towers  a  loilly  peak,  shaped 
like  Vesuvius,  called' Ben  na  Cailich,  or  the  Old  Woman's 
Mountain,  a  name  frequently  bestowed  on  mountains  in 
Scotland,  and  usually,  as  in  this  instance,  attributed  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  elevated  summit  being  the  burial-place 
of  a  Norwegian  Princess,  selected  by  herself,  that  her 
dirjje  might  be  sung  by  the  breezes  which  blew  from  her 
native  land.  At  its  base  stretches  the  bay  of  Broadford, 
and  on  its  shore  the  village,  consisting  of  few  houses  and 
the  mansion  of  Mr.  Mackinnon  of  Corryatachan,  the  an- 
cient hospitality  of  which  has  been  celebrated  by  Pennant 
and  Johnson ;  and  its  reputation  has  been  well  sustained 
by  its  present  possessor,  who  was  bom  in  the  house  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit*. 

On  Sunday  the  Sacrament  was  celebrated  at  Sleat ;  the 
scene  was  singular,  and  highly  interesting.  Four  tents 
were  erected  by  the  road-side,  on  a  plot  of  ground  sur- 
rounded by  steep  banks.  About  fifteen  hundred  persons 
were  assembled  on  the  occasion  to  witness,  or  partake  of 
the  ordinance ;  and  as  but  a  small  portion  of  them  could  bo 
accommodated  under  the  coverings,  the  rest  sat  contented 
during  several  hours  under  heavy  rain.  About  three 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  communicated.  A  service  in  the 
Gaelic  language  preceded,  consisting  of  a  prayer,  a  sermon, 
and  hymns.  The  tables  used  on  the  occasion  were  fonned 
of  long  planks,  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  resting  on  clods 
of  earth,  and  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  they 
were  covered  by  a  roller  of  white  cloth.  The  guests,  who 
lined  them  on  both  sides,  severally  restored  a  leaden  token, 
which  they  had  previously  received,  to  the  elder  who  applied 
for  it.  The  ministers,  taking  their  station  at  the  head  of 
the  respective  tables,  then  delivered  an  appropriate  exhor- 
tation, and  the  bread  and  wine  were  passed  from  one  per- 
son to  another.  The  address  at  one  of  the  tables  was  in- 
English,  and  this  was  attended  by  the  gentry ;  it  was 
chicily  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  the  rite.  The  ministers 
of  three  out  of  the  seven  parishes  of  Sky  assisted.  Among 
the  persons  present  was  an  old  farmer,  ninety-six  years  of 
age,  who  was  quite  blind ;  and  an  old  veteran  soldier,  of 
the  92nd  regiment,  who  had  served  during  the  whole  of 

^  The  gentleman  alluded  to,  Mr.  Mackinnon,  is  since  dead. 
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the  Peninsular  war  and  at  Waterloo,  and  is  now  renosini; 
under  hit  weU-oamod  laurels :  he  bad  been  remarkable  for 
kin  prowess,  and,  on  one  occasion,  near  the  Pyrenees, 
when  ft  Highland  officer,  a  Mocdonald,  who  was  rallvlnr> 
his  troops,  exclaimed,  "  Wilt  no  man  foUon'  me  ?"  "  Yes, ' 
replied  this  brave  felloir,  "  the  son  of  your  father's  herd 
will  follow  jrou." 

The  minister  conducted  us  to  the  Manae,  where  refresh- 
ments were  prepared  for  a  large  oompai 
guests,  including  several  military  offleers, 
We  then  adjourned  to  the  church,  where  the  minister,  who 
hod  officiated  in  English  at  the  Sacrament,  performed  a 
service  in  the  same  Isnguwe. 

The  Presbjterian  church  differs  fh>m  the  Episcopalian 


in  its  view  or  the  sacramental  i 


By  the  former  it 
persons  disqualified  b^ 


The   Sacrament  of  the   Lord's    Supper 
sidered  as  a  public  festival ;  it  usually  occupies  Ibur  day: 
'0  the  celebration  of  the  ordinance,  one 


daily  examination  of  the  candidates  and  preaching  taking 
place.  It  is  held  once  or  twice  s  year  at  the  most  in  the 
western  and  more  sequestered  districts  of  Scotland,  but 
Uon  frequently  in  the  eastern ;  and  the  aKendance  of 
persons  from  other  parishes  is  discouraged  by  the  ministers, 
as  they  consider  it  productive  of  irregiSarity.  The  reasons 
usually  assigned  for  the  inftvquencf  of  the  Sacrament  is, 
the  great  expense  which  the  entertainment  incidental  to  it 
occasions  to  the  minister,  and  which  he  is  ill  able  to  afford, 
as  well  as  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  attending  the 
congregation  of  people  during  the  period  prescrilied.  The 
oxlurtBtians  delivered  on  the  occasion  differ  widely,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  views  entertained  by  ministers,  in  r^ard 
to  the  importance  and  real  nature  of  the  rite  itself,  and  of 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  partaking  of  iL  Whilst 
one  party  in  the  Church  are  charged  with  being  too  indis- 
crimmate  and  tax,  in  their  admission  of  persons  to  the 
ordinance ;  the  ministers  of  the  other  arc  said  to  drive  their 
psrishioDers  fmm  the  table  by  their  terrifying  representa- 
tions and  rigorous  requisitions.  However  opinions  may 
differ  on  the  metita  of  this  oontroversy,  the  solemn  prepa- 


r  AauADAi,!,  ISLE  or  sit. 

ration  for  the  administration  of  the  rite,  the  pristine  tlni- 
plicity  of  the  mode  of  celebration,  the  impressive  tone  ol 
the  exhortations  usually  delivered  by  theelergyontheocra- 
sion,  combined  with  an  entire  exemption  from  those  &na- 
tical  excesses  which  loo  frequently  characterize  large  snil 
protracted  assemblages  of  people  for  religious  purposes, 
must  be  regarded  as  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  and 
beneficial  impressitui,  both  on  those  wbo  partake  of  Ibe  rile, 
and  of  those  who  witness  its  celebration. 

Sky  had  been  the  scene  of  a  controversy,  upon  Ibe 
subject  of  baptism;  a  minister  of  one  of  its  parishes  hsving 
been  suspended  by  the  presbytery,  on  the  ground  of  liii 
having  refhsed  the  rile  to  some  of  the  children  of  bit 
parishioners.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  Scottish 
church,  parents  are  the  only  sponsor*  of  their  children,  snd 
the  stricter  part  of  the  clergy  require  not  only  ibe 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Christiaoity,  but  abstinence 
from  gross  rice,  as  a  qualification  for  the  privilege  of 
presenting  their  children  to  the  minister  for  baptism.  The 
power  of  withholding  it,  is  considered  as  a  check  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  parents ;  whilst  the  children  are  subsequently 
admitted  to  baptism,  when  capable  of  comprehending  the 
nature  of  the  rite,  if  not  debarred  from  receiving  it  ^1 
misconduct.  The  sentence  of  the  Presbytery,  in  the 
nresent  instance,  was  confirmed  bv  the  Svnod,  and  lub- 


__  __. -firmed  bv  the  Synod,  and  u 

lequently  by  the  general  assembly, but  afterwaidsreveneil 
by  that  body :  the  minister  was  reiniitBted 

The  Isle  of  Sky  is  traversed  by  the  Parliamontan'  ««di 
which  complete  the  communication  with  the  chain  of 
islands  called  the  Long  Island,  and  afford  to  its  numertHit 
cstlle,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Sky,  the  advantoge  of  acceu  ^ 
the  markets  of  the  south.  The  public  expenditure  being  Mi 
the  vhole  incurred  in  the  formation  of  these  roads  ib  fully 
justified  by  the  national  as  well  as  local  benefite  resulting. 
Individual  proprietors  would  have  been  incapable  of  suatiin- 
ing  the  cost,  as  toll-gates  produce  a  surplus  on  only  Ibree  of 
the  Highland  roads;  a  tolt-bar  in  Sky  would  not  pay  tbe  R- 
quisite  expense.  The  projection  of  these  roads  does  (rroi 
credit  to  the  late  Mr.  Charies  Grant,  long  represenlslivefot 
the  County  of  Inverness,  ond  other  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, ftho  had  visited  Scotland  and  seen  the  need  of 
them.    The  old  militarv  roads  did  not  retch  the  Islands. 

P.  s.g.it.  ' 
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LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


fu  Due  Vulnme.  with  Dumerou*  lUastratirs  Engravings,  price  It.  6<L 

POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY;  being  a  familiar  Ex- 
*'-  planation  of  the  most  Interesting  Facts  connected  with  the 
Structure  and  Functions  of  Animals,  and  particularly  of  Man ; 
adapted  for  general  Readers. 

By  PERCEVAL  B.  LORD.  M.B..  M.R.C.S. 

Of  the  Bombay  Medical  Ejitablbhrneat. 

him  as  an  individiinl.  hi<  organUa 
animated  by  one  vitil  principle,  ami 
directed  by  one  mind,  sitnateu  in  the 
midst  of  numberless  other  beings,  with 
wlwm  he  is  destined  to  maintain  rvln- 
tioDS.  prfpcipally  by  means  of  his  exter* 
nal  oigans  oi  setffee.  to  the  consideration 
of  which,  a  chapter  b  pecnliarly  dedi* 
cated.  The  interesting  iiuestions  whether 
mankind  are  all  descended  lVt>m  one  com« 
mon  stock,  in  what  partienlara  they  may 
be  said  to  excel  all  other  animals,  how 
far  the  mind  is  distinct  from  the  body;  in 
other  words,  how  far  Physiolovy  supports 
or  contradicts  the  doetriiie  of  Matertalism, 
whether  the  mind  is  simple  or  compound, 
and  whether  t)ie  brain  is  one  organ  or  a 
collection  of  many  origans;  in  other  words, 
what  proof  does  Physiology  alTord  to  Phre- 
nology :  these,  with  manv  others,  fairly 
falling  within  the  scopi*  of'^the  work,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  ^llly  considered  and 
rationally  disciused  in  the  present  rolume. 


To  tnc«  the  finger  of  God  in  the  works 
of  creation,  to  consider  "  the  wonders  that 
Ik*  ilneth  amongst  the  children  of  men." 
Km  ever  been  a  source  of  the  purest  and 
Itchiest  gmtiilcation, — that  moral' gratifl. 
mtion  whichawelUframed  mind  naturally 
experieucca  in  contemplating  luflnito 
Power  working  o\it  the  dictates  of  In- 
tnite  Goodness,— that  intellectual  satis* 
Viiun  which  attends  u|K>n  our  being 
illowed.  even  imperfectly,  to  eompre- 
wnd  some  small  part  of  the  designs  of 
lD&nit«  Wisdom.  With  snch  a  view  are 
re  presented  in  this  volume,  which, 
akiag  for  its  fubject  the  animal  body, 
tad  more  peculiarly  that  of  man,  ex- 
»Uins  tlie  various  eontrivnnccs  by  which 
le  is  enabled  to  "li%«,  move,  and  have 
lis  being :"  shows  him  first  as  consisting 
>f  numerous  sets  of  organs,  all  perform- 
n^  dilTerent  ofRces,  yet  nil  conspiring 
rith  beautiful  liarmony  for  the  benefit 
ind  prcserration  of  the  whole ;  then  views 


In  One  Volnme,  Foolscap  Octavo,  with  numerous  Engravings,  price  fit.  6dL 

IVfECHANICS  APPLIEI>tothe  ARTS;  including 
^^-^  STATICS  and  HYDROSTATICS 

By  the  Rev.  H.  MOSELEY,  M.  A., 

^rofessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  King's  College,  London, 
^uis  work  contains  tr<>at{ses  on  the  sci 


nces  of  Statics  and  Hydrostatics,  com- 
•risioK  the  whoh;  tlteory  of  E<iuilibrium. 
t  is  the  first  volume  of  a  course  of 
«atural  Philosophy,  intended  for  the  use 
f  those  who  have  no  knowledM  of  Ma> 
hematics,  or  who  have  made  out  little 
•rugress  in  their  mathematical  reading. 


Throughout  tlie  whole,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bring  the  principles  ut' exact 
science  to  bear  upon  questions  of  practical 
application  in  the  arts,  and  to  place  tlio 
discussion  of  them  within  the  reoch  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  that  useful  class 
of  mvu,  who  are  connected  with  the 
manufactures  of  the  country. 


In  Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octavo,  with  Portraits  on  Steel,  by  EKflLKHEAnT, 

9*.,  bound  in  cloth,  and  lettered. 


L 


IVES    of   EMINENT    CHRISTIANS. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  HONE,  M.A. 


f«  paths  of  good  men  are  eommonlv 
>  full  of  pence,  and  the  sorrows  which 
rfall  them,  so  mercifully  sof\ened  and 
lrss<!d  by  at  sacretl  influeuce,  that  few 


more  pleasing  or  suceessifut  ways  of  recom- 
mending the  fear  and  love  of  God  have 
been  found,  than  the  publication  of  reli- 
gious biography. 


ooirrAixiHa 

Vol.  I.— BISHOP  WILSON ;  ARCHBISHOP  USHER ; 
Dr.  HAMMOND;  and  JOHN  EVELYN. 

'^OL.  II.— BERNARD  GILPIN;  PHILIP  DE  MORNAY; 
BISHOP  BEDELL;  and  Dr.  HORNECK. 

he  Skcond  Volvmx  may  be  had  alone  by  purchasers  of  the  First  Volume. 

In  Small  Octavo,  price  2«.  6d. 

^N  the  EDUCATION  and  TREATMENT  of 
^  CHILDREN;  being  Mrs.  Child s  '* Mothxr*s  Book," 
svised,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  English  Parents  and  Teachers. 


MIS  i»xc«-llent  work,  while  it  displays 
«  intelligence  of  the  enlightened  in- 
nietor,  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of 
e  afft-ctionate  Christian  Parent.  It  was 
'itien  i>y  an  American  Lady,  and  being 
pMy  nppmved  by  many  persons  of  good 
illume  ut  iu  this  country,  the  present  edi- 
m  has  been  prepared,  with  snch  altera- 
iu«  aud  oilaptattons  as  were  neeessary  to 
«4ler  it  geurrallv  aooeptable  and  nsefttl 
re.    The  following  brief  abstract  of  the 


eontents  of  the  respective  chapters  will 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  work : — 

On  the  means  of  developing  the  liodily 
Senses  in  Infancy;  Early  Developement 
of  the  Aflections ;  Early  Cultivation  of  the 
Intellect;  Management  in  Childhood; 
Amusements  and  Kmploymcnls;  Sunday; 
Views  of  Death ;  Supernatural  Appear- 
ances; Politeness;  Dress;  Gentility; 
Management  during  the  Teens;  Views  of 
Matrimony. 


One  Volnme,  with  interesting  Engravings,  priee  Si.  6d., 

ilSTER    MARY'S    TALES   in   NATURAL 
5  HISTORY. 


drawing  up  these  tales  for  children 
An  early  age,  tlie  writer  has  aimed 
Iwr  at  correctness  than  at,  variety  of 
t^rmatioo.  or  ori;;inality  of  matter. 
I*  hiis  endeavoured  to  interest  her 
ang  readcra,  vet  she  has  been  very 
cful  not  to  mislead  them  by  exasgi*- 
ed  statements,  and  has  thought  it  best 

Wave  for  after-vears.  and  for  graver 
a  k^  much  that  U'  undMbtedly  eaifcws^ 


and  deserving  of  their  inquiry :  satisfied 
it'  she  baa  in  auy  degree  succeeded  in 
awtikening  the  spirit  of  that  inquiry,  and. 
still  more,  if  she  has  diivctcd  the  infant 
mind  to  seek  for  those  proofs  of  Divine 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodneM,  in  the  for- 
mation and  habits  of  these  various  beings, 
which  at  a  mature  age  will  assuredly  re- 
ward tlw  study  of  the  naturalist. 


I 


In  Numbers  at  Tovn-rtVCt  each,  or  in  Volumes  at  Tmto  Sdtllikos, 

(tol)e  continued), 

nnHE  INSTRUCTOR;  or,  PROGRESSIVE 
■^  LESSONS  in  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE, 

A  Serietof  Elementary  Books,  specially  suited  for  Education,  either  tit 

Schools  or  iu  Families. 


UwocR  the  general  title  of  tlus  iNsmvcTOR, 
is  comprised  a  series  of  litdo  liooks.  by 
means  of  which  children  may  be  led 
through  a  nrogressire  course  of  Exercises 
iu  various  oranches  of  Elementary  Know- 
ledge. Thfse  book*  may  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  such  children  as  can  readily  spell 
common  words,  and  read  easy  lessons. — 
The  Instructor  may,  indeed,  appear  to  be 
somewhat  in  advance  of  this  class  of  such 
scholars ;  but  the  obtcct  of  the  work  is  not 
only  \o  furnish  reading  lessons,  but  also 
to  carry  the   pupil  /enMirtf,~to  impart 


M/Sirsia/ioa,  an<^.io  exenrise  tlie    mind. 

As  the  series  advances,' the  subjects 
gradually  rise,  thou;;h.  of  ctMirse,  c:ire  is 
taken  to  keep  the  lessons  within  the  com- 
prehenKion  of  the  children  for  m  horn  tliev 
are  designed.  And  at  the  cud  of  cicft 
lesson  is  a  series  of  Questions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  the  reader. 

The  IxsTRTrcTOR  may  bA  had  either  in 
Volumes  at  Two  SiiiLbtKOt  each,  or  in 
Numbers  at  Fovm-pekcr  each.    The  first 
Six  Volumes,  in  Thirty-six  Numbers,  eon 
tain  the  fbilowiog  subjects. 


VOLUME  I.  (or  In  Nos.  1  to  ft.)— Tau*,  Lisiows.  and  iKSTtoemri  CommiA- 
Tiows,  on  Familiar  Subjects. 

VOLUME  II.  (or  in  Nos.  7  to  19.)— The  Hovn  and  the  MATxnur.s  used  in 
BUiLDivoit.  The  Furniture  of  a  House.  Food  and  Clothing.  The  Froductions 
of  Nature  and  the  Works  of  Art  applied  to  the  comfort  of  Mankind. 

TOLUMB  III.  (or  in  Nos.  18  to  18.)— The  Uhivrbsk.  TIms  Tobx<  KwaDOiisor 
Natukk.    Tlie  IIuMAM  Form  and  SraucTVuiu    Lessons  on  Health. 

VOLUME  IV.  (or  in  Nos.  19  to  S4.)— The  CALXWDAft;  The  Year.  Months.  Weeks, 
Days.   The  Ssasons:  Appearances  of  Nature ;  Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn. 

VOLUME  V.  for  in  Not.  S5  to  30.^— Dcscnimvx  Gkoorafuv:  Tl»e  various  Em- 
pires, Kingdoms,  and  States  of  the  known  World.  Maps— of  tlte  World ;  of 
Europe {  Asia;  Aftiea;  America;  and  the  H«rfy  Land. 

VOLUME  VI.  (or  in  Nos.  31  to  86.)— Gimxbai.  Hiotory.  The  First  Volnme. 
eomprising  Ancient  History. 

WAmtOVB  ttTBEM   rOLUMMt  AMM  tH  TBS  PMBtS. 


O 


Bound  in  Cloth  and  I^ttcn>d.  6«.  M. 

RIGINAL    FAMILY    SERMONS, 

By  living  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England; 

VOLUME  THE  FOURTH. 


Part  XIX. 
Right  Kev.  G.  Gleig.  Bishop  of  Brechin. 
R  ev.W.  N .  Darnell.  Prebendary  of  D  urliam. 
Rev.  II.  Atkine,  Prebendary  of  Chichester. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ackland,  Rector  of  St  Mildred. 
Rev.J.  Scholefield.  Regiiu  I*rofessor  of 
Greek  in  tlie  University  of  Camb. 

Part  XX. 
Right  Uev.  C.  Bethell,  D.D..  Lord  Bishop 

of  Hangor. 
VeryRev.Dr.Chandler.Dean  of  Chichester. 
Rev.  D.  Coleridge,  Cunte  of  Helston. 
Rev.  R.  F.  St  Harbc,  Rector  of  Stockton. 
Rev.  J.  CoUinson,  Rector  of  Gateshead. 
Rev.  C.  C.Bartholomew,  Hampstead. 

Part  XXI. 
Right  Rev.  R.  Gmy,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Bristol. 
Rev.    G.  Pearson,   Christian  Advocate, 

Cambridge. 
Rev.  W.  James.  Vicar  of  Cobham. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Turner,  Prelwudsiry  of  Wells. 
Rev.  S.  J.  Allen,  Curate  of  Salesburr. 
Rev.S.  Wilberforee,  Brixton,  Isle  of  Wight 


PjTrt  XXII. 
lion,  aud  Rt  Rev.  H.  Rydrr,  D.D.,  I^rd 

Bishop  of  Lioh  field  and  Coventrv. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay.  Miaistv  of  St  /obn. 

Edinburgh. 
Rev.  T.  Medland,  Curate  of  St  James*s, 

Dover. 
Rev.  C.  CatoT.  Rector  of  Carshalton. 
Rev.R.Smith,  Curate  of  StRariholomew*s, 
Rev.  D.  I.  Eyre,  Curate  of  Wialsrbonrne 

Part  XXI 1 1. 
Rt  Rev.  A.  Jolly,  D.V,  Bishop  of  Mony. 
Venerable  E.  Bather,  .Archdeacon  of  Salop. 
Rev.  S.  Richards.  Rector  of  Stow  Langton. 
Rev.  A.  Murray,  Curate  of  Claph.im. 
Rev.  J.  Brewster,  Rector  of  Eggleselifle. 
Rev.  J.  AspinalL  of  St  Luke's,  LiveipooU 

Part  XXIV. 
RtRev. J.Kaye.  D.D.  Lord  Bp.  nf  Lineoln. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bamtt,  Rector  of  Beancbaap, 

Essex. 
Rev.  J.  N.  Pearson,  Curate  of  Islington. 
Rev.  T.  V.  Short  Rector  of  Bloomsbury. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Vernon,  Curate  of  Beckenham. 


PuhUshedin  Monthly  Parti  (at  U.),  andin  Half-yearltf  Volumes 
(at  6s.  6d.Jf  any  of  which  maybe  had  separately. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 


"DEADINGS  in  ENGLISH  PROSE  LITEHii. 

XV    TXJRE ;  containing  choice  Specimens  of  the  Works  of  (he 
best  English  Writers,  from  Lord  Bacon  to  the  present  time. 

With  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Proorsss  of  English  Litxraturb. 


Thl*  volnne  is  intended  to  furnish  the 
general  leader  with  tome  valuable  speci- 
meokol  English  prose  composition.  They 
are  taken  from  the  works  of  those  writers 
who  have  chiefly  determined  tlie  style  of 
our  prose  literature,  and  not  only  in  them- 
selvtfs  instructive  and  entertaining,  but 
are  also  of  sufficient  variety,  and  of  ample 
length,  to  lendex  the  reader  famHiar  with 


the  beauties  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
various  writers.  Biographical  sketches 
of  the  authors,  and  notices  of  tlie  times 
wherein  they  flourished,  arc  also  intni- 
duced,  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  hope«i. 
that  the  volume  will  be  found  a  useful 
introduction  to  the  systematic  study  of 
oar  national  Uteratnre. 
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Published  under  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education. 


HISTORICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  ^-e. 


Foolscap  Octavo^  with  Eugravings,  Sf.  6<f.,  clotli*  lettered, 

THE  HISTORY  of  MOHAMMEDANISM,  and 
the  principal  MOHAMMEDAN  SECTS,  derived  cliiefly 
from  Oriental  Authorities.  By  W.  C.  TAYLOR,  B.A.,  T.C.D. 


Two  Voi.vuEs,  Foolscap  OctaTO,  with  Eagmvings.  \\t.  cloth,  lettered. 

THE  CRUSADERS,  or  SCENES,  EVENTS,  and 
CHARACTERS,  from  the  TIMES  of  the  CRUSADES. 
By  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY.  Esq. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME 

Is  sold  separately  to  purchasera  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  First  Volume. 


FOR  REWARDS  AND  PRESENTS, 

Second  Editiok,  Two  Volumea,  with  EwoiuviHot,  price  U.  W.,  bonml  m cloii 

and  lettered. 

(CONVERSATIONS  of  a  FATHER  ,itl.l 
^^  CHILDREN. 


Foolsca];)  Octavo,  with  Portraits  by  Englcheart,  price  4s.  6e/., 

T  IVES  of  SACRED  POETS.  The  First  Volume. 
-^-^  Containing  Intiioductory  Sketch  of  Sacrkd  Poetry. 
George  Wither,  Francis  Qitarles,  Giles  Fletcher,  Gsorqb 
Herbert,  Richard  Crashaw. 

By  R.  A.  WILLMOTT,  Esq.,  Trin.  Coll.  Comh. 


Skconp  EDiTtow,  Small  Octavo,  with  Engmvings.  3t.  6d.  clotb  ktttred 

T^OMESTICATED    animals  consideied  wi 
reference  to  Civilization  and  the  Arts. 


P 


Price  Is.,  bound  in  cloth.  vUh  Eighteen  EKaEAVixos, 

ERSIAN  FABLES,  for  Young  and  Old   Br  J 

Rev.  fi.  G.  KEENE,  M.A. 


Price  If.  bound  in  cloth,  with  many  EiroiAviyes. 

INSECTS  and  their  HABITATIONS.   A  Booki 

Children. 


1 


Small  Octavo.  Third  Edition.  Is.  9d,  cloth,  ktlemt. 

O  ADOC  AND  MIRIAM.      A  Jewish  Tale  of  tlie 
^  Time  of  Our  Saviour. 


Small  Octavo,  Third  Edition,  3«.  bound  in  cloth,  lettered, 

q^HREE  VS^EEKS  in  PALESTINE  and  LEBA- 

NON.    With  many  Engravings. 


Foolscap  Octuvo,  Price  it.,  cloth,  lettered, 

lyjANUAL  of  INSTRUCTION  in  VOCAL  MU- 
■^'^-*-  SIC,  chicliy  with  a  view  to  Psalmody.  With  an  Historical 
Introduction.    By  JOHN  TURNER,  Esq. 


Price  Is.  per  dozen  cards. 

IV/TUSIC  INSTRUCTION  CARDS,  prescribed  in 
^^^  Turner's  Manual.  No. I.,  Notation;  No.  IL,  The  Dia- 
tomic Major  Scale,  or  Key;  with  Examples,  &c. 


Price  Is.  6d.  each,  bound  in  clotli,  with  numerous  Engmvings. 


npHE  BOOK  of  ANIMALS.    (Class  Mammalu 

THE  BOOK  of  BIRDS. 
THE  BOOK  of  FISHES. 


s 


SECoyn  Editiov.  Price  Is.  6d.,  doth  boards. 

ACRED   POEMS   for   SUNDAYS  wid  HOli 

DAYS.    By  Mrs.  WEST. 


EARLY  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Price  Is.  &/..  bound  in  cloth,  lettered. 

A  RITHMETIC   TAUGHT   BY  QUESTIO!< 

Price  If.  &/..  bound  in  C^th. 

pNGLISH  XJRAMM AR.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  RlJ 
'-*  SELL,  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  and  late  H^ 

Master  of  Charter-House  Scho(d. 


FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 


Small  Octavo.  New  Edition,  with  Enj^xavings.  3«.  6d.  cloth,  letieivd. 

QUTLINES  of  SACRED  HISTORY ;  from  the 

^-^  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Destructioa  of  Jerusalem. 

SscoKD  Editiok.  Foolscap  OcUto.  Am,  6d.  bound  in  doth,  lettered, 

"D  EADINGS  in  BIOGRAPHY.    A  Selection  of  the 
•*•*'         Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  all  Nations. 


Skcokd  EomoK,  Poobeap  Octavo,  i$.  6d.  bound  in  cloth,  lettered, 

T>  EADINGS  in  POETRY.  A  Selection  from  the 
•*•*'  Works  of  the  best  Enirlish  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  the  pre- 
sent times;  and  Specimens  of  the  American  Poets.  With  Literary 
Notices  of  the  Writers,  and  brief  explanatory  Notes. 


StcoXD  Edition,  with  very  many  Enoravtno!i,  Foolscap  Octavo,  5*. 

bound  in  cloth,  lettered. 

T> EADINGS  in  SCIENCE;  being  EXFLANA- 
■■-^  TIONS  of  some  of  tlie  most  interesting  APPEAR- 
ANCES and  PRINCIPLES  in  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

expressed  in  simple  Language,  and  illustrated  by  familiar 
Examples. 


O 


T 


Price  Ten  Pence,  with  numeroua  Cuta, 

UTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.     By  the  Rev.  T. 
G.  HALL.  M.A.,  Prof,  of  Math.,  King  s  Col.,  Lond. 

New  Edition,  pnce  If.,  wiUi  many  Engravings.' 

HE    ELEMENTS    OF    BOTANY. 


D 


Price  Six  Penee,  with  EwaBAViiroib 

AILY    READINGS   from    the    PSALMS.  I 


With  Maps  and  Cut*,  price  Ten  Pence, 

OUTLINES  of  GEOGRAPHY.    By  GEORfl 

HOGARTH. 


O 


With  many  Engravings  of  Costumes,  Antiquities,  he.,  price  li.  H, 

UTLINES  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAN 
By  GEORGE  HOGARTH. 


With  numerous  Cuts  of  Costumea,  &e..  price  Ten  Pcncr, 

r|UTLINES    of  ROMAN    HISTORY    By 
^^  HOGARTH. 


With  Maps  and  Vnws,  price  One  Shilling, 

OUTLINES  of  GRECIAN  HISTORY.    By  I 
Rev.  BARTON  BOUCHIER,  MA. 


With  Enoravixos.  price  1«.  bound  in  elolh, 

PASY  LESSONS  on  MONEY  MATTERS,  I 
*^  the  Use  of  Young  People. 


FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


H 


Second  Edition,  price  if.  6d..  bound  io  clodi, 

INTS  for  the  FORMATION  and  MANAd 

MENT  of  SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  WIGRAM.  MA.. 
Secretary  to  the  National  School  Society. 


New  Edition,  price  Tkrae  Pence, 

ADVICE  to  TEACHERS  of  Sunday  Schools 
connexion  with  the  Church. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  MEDLEY.  M.A. 


A 


New  Edition,  price  U.  boond  in  dcAh. 

POCKET  MANUAL  FOR  THE  SUNDA 
SCHOOL  TEACHER. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  HULL,  MA. 


London:  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  PUBLISHER,  West  Strand. 
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IN  THE  PRESS, 


In  a  Pocket  Volume* 

'pHE  BRITISH  MONTHS,  a  Poem,  in  Twelve 
^  Parts. 

By  RICHARD  MA'NT.  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Lord  Bishop 

OF  Down  and  Connor. 

Did  he  Dot  moralize  this  spectacle? 
O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 


It  has  been  tlie  Author's  eDdeavour,  to 
five  in  this  Poem,  n  pleasing;  represt'nta- 
ttun  ut  tlu'  piiucipal  natural  appearances, 
f«]H'cially  with  respect  to  our  native 
plants  and  birds,  which  invite  attention  in 
tlu'ir  moiitlJy  succession;  with  such 
reflections  as  those  apiicaranccs  are  eal- 
ciliated  to  sug^^est  to  a  coutemnlative 
mind.    Of  the  common  boolu  of  Natural 


History,  he  has  freely  availed  himself,  in 
aid  of  his  own  obser%-ation  of  the  objects 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  delineate. 
They  have  beep  delineated,  for  the  most 
|)art,  during  their  respective  seasons,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  objects  themselves : 
more.  However,  after  the  manner  of  a 
general  lorer  of  nature,  than  of  a  minute 
and  icientiilc  investigator  of  her  mysteries. 


In  Foolscap  Octavo,  with  Portraits, 

IVfEMOIRS    of   the    LIFE,    WRITINGS,    and 

^^^     CORRESPONDENCE  of  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES, 

By  the  Right  Honourable  LORD  TEIGNMOUTH; 

With  NOTES,  and  a  LIFE  of  LORD  TEIGNMOUTH, 
By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  CHARLES  WILKS,  M.A. 

SirWim.iam  Jones  was  not  only  the  most 
eminent  linguist,  but  in  many  respoctn  one 
of  tlie  must  remarkable  mon  ol'  \\\a  hist 
o'titiirv :    and  Loan  Tno.HMoxrrH's  Me- 


moir of  him  has  been  justly  accounted 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  instructive, 
and  entertaining  pieces  of  modem  bio- 
graphy. It  were  superfluous  to  say  any 
thiii^'  in  commendation  of  a  work  that  lias 
passi'd  through  so  many  editions,  aud  l>een 
io  extensively  read  aud  admired;  but  it 
«a.s  thought  thata  repiint  of  it.  in  a  cheap 
and  c(ii»i>nct  form,  might  introduce  it  into 
Zt'iv  cirrles;  and  assuredly  no  person, 
«lio  deli;;hts  in  literaiy  biography,  would 
Tt't-l  salislied  without  having  perused  the 
Life  of  Sir  William  Jones.    To  the  pre. 


sent  edition  of  this  popular  Memoir  is 
p  red  zed  a  notice  of  its  lately  deceased 
author;  who,  though  highly  respected  as 
an  Oriental  scholar,  aud  raised  to  the 
peerage  for  his  meritorious  senices  as 
Governor-general  of  India,  was  yet  better 
known  for  the  Christian  virtues  which 
adorned  his  chatacter.  aud  rendered  him 
a  public  benefactor  to  mankind. 

In  the  present  edition  the  original  work 
is  preserved  entire,  with  tlie  exception 
only  of  the  Oriental  and  I^tin  texts,  and 
of  these  the  translations  are  eiveu ;  but 
the  whole  work  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  cast  into  chapters,  and  numerous 
illustrative  Notes  havo  been  added  •  by 
tlie  Editor. 


In  One  Volumot  Demy  8to.i 


A 


NGLO-SAXON   ECCLESIASTICAL  HIS- 

TORY ;  with  Miscellaneous  Particulars  relating  to 
the  Ancient  Church  of  England. 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY   SOAMES,  MA., 

Author  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation* 

Church  Establishment,  aud  of  the  various 
pavments  levied  for  its  support.    In  com- 

fdllng  the  miscellaneous  particulars, 
nformation  has  been  sought  from  various 
unpublished  sources :  and  the  whole  work 
w^iu  be  found  to  comprise  a  more  comnlete 
new  of  the  state  of  religion  in  England, 
before  the  Conquest,  than  has  hitherto 
appeared. 


In  this  work  will  be  found  an  introductory 
Ekctch  of  the  state  of  Christianity  in 
I'lilain^roviously  to  th<*  Saxon  conver- 
»iun.  Tiic  stibsequeDt  historical  portions 
i>ui>])ly  tho9e  details  which  are  necelsary 
lor  completiug  the  information,  relating 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Ante-Nortuan 
Kn<(land,  contained  in  modern  publica- 
tious.    They  detail  also  the  rise  of  our 


FOR   THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


Nos.  I.  and  11.,  price  6f.  each  (to  be  continued  QuArterly),  Thx 

JOURNAL  of  the  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY 
^  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND;  containing 
Original  Papers,  relative  to  the  History,  Manners  and  Customs, 
Laws,  Religion,  Natural  History,  Arts,  Commerce,  Manufac- 
tures, and  r reductions  of  various  Countries  of  the  East,^ — 
Contributed  by  Members  and  Correspondents  of  the  Society 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  Published  under  the  Direction 

of  the  Council. 

is  provided  for,  which,  from  the  popular 
nature  of  a  periodical  Joum.al,  is  thereby 
rendered  easily  accessible  to  the  Public  at 
large,  while  an  extensive  circulation,  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  which  apper- 
tains to  every  thiuf;  rehiting  to  the  C;uunr 
tries  of  the  East,  is  secured,  botli  in  this 
country  and  abrund. 


Thx  CouNcn,,  desirous  of  circulating,  as 
« idely  as  possible,  many  of  the  important 
communications  from  time  to  timo  re- 
ceived by  the  Rdyal  Aiiatic  Society,  has 
cotublished  this  periodical  Journal,  to  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  matters  connected 
vith  the  objocU  of  the  S^ooleiy.  By  this 
arranjffemont,  the  regular  publication  of  a 
cousinerable  mass  of  valuable  information 


Hoyal  Quarto,  with  Fohtt-Exort  Plates,  price  1/.  Ut.  6A 

J^SSAY  on  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  the  HINDUS. 

By  RAM  RAZ, 

Native  Judge  and  Magistrate  at  Bangalore;  Cor.  Mem.  of  the  Royal 

Asiatic  Society. 

Tuts  work  is  published  from  the  original  I  under  the  direction  of  the  Rotat.  Asiatic 
manuscript  and  drawings  of  the  Author,  I  Socxmr  of  Osxat  BkrAW  amo  luLAjro. 


FROM  THE  PITT  PRESS,  CAMBRIDGE. 


In  s  Pocket  Volume,  bound  in  cloth,  lettered.  St.  Cd.,  Tne 

CAMBRIDGE   GREEK   and   ENGLISH  NEW 
TESTAMENT.     The  Greek,  from  the  Third  Edition  of 
Stephens,  (1550,)  and  the  English,  from  the  authorized  Version, 

being  given  in 

PARALLEL  COLUMNS  ON  THE  SAME  PAGE. 

Ratio  opens  cum  in  se  nova,  turn,  u* 
speramus,  quotidiano  usui  accommodatat 
facile  HO  Lectori  commcndabit  Dtilcissi- 
mum  varo  libellum  in  manns  trndere  ita 
cxornutum  voluimus,  ut  fiiciUime  nd  le 
gendum  alliciantur  oculi;  ita  emoudatum, 
ut  non  plusi^nam  humauis  sriitt^at  errori- 
bus;  ita  denique  couciunatum  et  umni  ex 
parte  absolutum.  ut  8ua\  issimum  sibi  et 
comitcm  et  monitorem  libenter  adsciscat; 
et  tiUem  quidcm,  qui  secundat  res  ornet, 
adoersii  perfugium  ac  solatium  jira-brat; 
deleetot  domt,  non  impediat  forii ;  pernoctet 
una,  peregriuetur,  rusticetur. 


An  cditione  Stephaniana,  etjus  ad  ex- 
emplar banc  imprimendam  suscepimiis, 
ousquam  libenter  di^ccssimus.  nisi  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  13, 14.  ubi  versuum  ordinem 
turbavimus,  ut  cum  Anglicana  versionc 
consentiret;  et  in  1  Pet.  iii.  2.  ubi  voces 
u-i a$o¥'  CnTTttrnrtt  retinuimus,  quip]>e  quie 
cum  in  sola  Stephani  Tertia.  quautum 
scimus,  omissa)  sint,  wr  incuriam  id 
factum  jure  vidcatur.  In  alLis  omnibus, 
praeter  ea  quae  manifesto  ex  crrore  opera- 
rum  orta  sunt,  vel  etiam  quae  ad  puncta 
hie  illic  aliter  ordinanda  pertinent,  editio- 
nem  illam  pnlcherrimam  adcliter  exhiben- 
dam  curavimus. 


Pemy  Octavo,  price  5f .  Gd., 


TNFIDEL    and    DEISTICAL    WRITERS;    the 

•*-  Character  and  Tendency  of  their  Principles  and  Opinions, 
considered,  with  reference  to  the  Doctrines  and  Evidences  of 

Revealed   Religion:   being  the 
Christian  Advocate's  Hulsean  Essay. 

By  GEORGE  PEARSON,  B.D., 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


Tnis  work  touches  on  some  of  the  most 
important  points  of  the  Arian  and  So- 
cinian  controversy,  aud  particularly  with 
rciSerence  to  the  |)eculiar  character  of  the 


reasonings,  by  which  theso  opinions  are 
supported,  and  the  tendcury  uf  the  ojn- 
nious  themsehes  to  InfiduUty. 


P 


Ciown  Octavo,  price  6«.  6d.,  Thx 

iROPHETIC  DISCOURSE  on  the  MOUNT  of 
^  OLIVES  HISTORICALLY  and  CRITICALLY  IL- 
LUSTRATED;   with  some  considerations  on  the  Unfulfilled 

Portions  of  it. 
By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


It  may,  jierhaps.  be  demanded,  11ns  not 
this  )ibrtiuu  or  i^criuturc  jirophecv  been 
already  suflicienUy  illustrated  and  criti- 
cised? But  the  author  conceives  there 
has  not  yet  appeared  a  work,  concise,  yet 
suflicieutlv  minute,  to  enable  the  Christian 
of  limited  reading  to  aiiprehend  the  full 
force  of  this  part  of  the  evidences  of  our 


religion.  Whilst  he  has  uneeasinjriy  at- 
tacked infidelity  and  enthusiasm,  one 
object  of  the  author  has  lx»en,  lo  answer 
tlu!  objection  mentioned  to  PAr.Kv's  Evi. 
dencex,  Pt.  II.,  c.  I.  He  has  alho  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  u  hole  of  the 
{tredictions  are  clear,  distinct,  aud  uni- 
6rm. 


Demy  8vo.,  price  It., 

^TACOB;  the   SEATONIAN    PRIZE  POEM  for 

1834. 
By  THOMAS  E.  HANKINSON,  M.  A., 

Of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 


Third  Editiok,  Post  Octavo,  price  4«.  in  Cloth,  lettered.  A 

PIISCOURSE  on  the  STUDIES  of  the  UNIVER. 
•*-^  SITY  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

By  ADAM  SEDGWICK,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Woo'dwardian  Profiei»or,   and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 


Thk  recent  attacks  on  physic.il  science, 
and  the  gross  misnppndictisiun  of  its 
moral  tendency,  have  boeu  singularly 
wanton  mid  ill-timed.  •  •  •  A  sceptic 
may.  indeed,  think  that  the  whole  system 
of  things,  moral  and  physical,  hsts  no 
prinriple  of  continued  rest, — that  it  has 
only  been  Jostled  into  a  condition  of  un< 
sLible  equilibritun,  .which  may  be  dc- 
stroyc<l  uy  the  first  moveiAent  uf  any  of 
the  component  elements.     Sudi  a  one 


may  reasonalily  fear  the  pro^^re^s  of  dis- 
covery ;  for  his  system  wants  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  cohesion.  But  a  sincere 
believer  in  the  word  of  (iw\  has  no  fear  of 
this  kind  ;  for  he  kno^s  that  nil  the  tiarts 
of  tlic  natural  world  are  wisely  fitted  to- 
gether— that  the  I«ord  of  all  nature  is  a 
being  without  tariablcnest  or  ahndow  of 
turning, — and  that  trutli,  uf  whatever  Kind, 
as  %rcn  in  tlie  mind  uf  roan,  is  Imt  a  per. 
ceptiun  of  his  Maker's  will.— /i/).  Nuto  E. 


Seooxd  EniTioy,  Corrected  and  greatly  Enlarged;  price  Si.  6d.,  Tiis 

TEXT  of  tlie  ENGLISH  BIBLE,  as  now  printed 
by  the  Universities,  considered  with  reference  to  a  Report 
by  a  SuB-CoMMiTTEB  of  Dissenting  Ministers. 

Bv  THOMAS  TURTON,  D.D., 
Regitis  Pf-ofessor  of  Divinity  io  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Deas 

of  Peterborough. 
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LIST  OF   BOO  K S. 


PREPARED  FOR  T^E  USE  OF  KING'S 
COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


A 


Demy  Oct«ro.^lS«.  6tf^  boaiid. 

N  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  DIP- 

FERENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HALL,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  at  King's  College,  London,  and  late  Fellow  and 

Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 


A  knowlmtire  of  the  priuciplee  of  Uili 
brnnch  of  the  pure  MaUtemalict  U  abso- 
tutuly  nectfSMiy.  before  tiny  one  can  «nc> 
ocssfUUy  uniit'itake  tbe  iierusal  of  work* 
on  Natural  IMiiloaopliy.  in  which  the 
tflTecta  of  the  olMcrveil  lawa  that  gorern 
tlte  material  wurM  are  reduced  to  calcu- 
lation. 

For  Students  dcfleleot  in  thii  know. 


ledge,  yet  anxiont  to  obtain  as  much  in> 
formation  as  may  enable  them  to  master 
the  chief  analytical  diflculties  incident 
to  tbe  study  of  elementvy  treatises  oa 
the  mixeiff  mathematics,  this  book  has 
been  written :  w^ith  the  hope,  too,  thst 
by  its  means  a  subject  of  hi|^  intereti 
may  be  randend  aeeeseible  to  an  iuoieaaed 
number  of  reailets. 


T 


Foolscap  Octaro.  price  SU.  6d..  bound. 

HE  CATILINE  of  SALLUST;  with  ENGLISH 
NOTES,  by  PROFESSOR  ANTHON. 

Revised,  and  adapted  to  tbe  Use  of  Schools, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  EDWARDS.  M.A., 

Second  Master  of  King's  Coli.kok  School,  London. 

1  sr  Iht*  coitrte  of  his  inqniiies  for  a  i;ood 
School  Edition  of  ihu  CATii.iMf  of  Sal. 
i.usT.  tiae  Editor  met  with  the  edition  of 
tbe    Catilink    and  the    JcooftTMA.  by 


Professor  Authon,  a»4  he  oe.Meres  tliak 
he  eanaot  do  his  puidls  greater  service 
tiian  by  putting  into  their  hamls  thia 
abridged  form  of  the  Professor's  work. 


Foolscap  OetavQ,  price  iff.  6d.,  bonnd, 

rpHE  JUGURTHA  of  SALLUST,  with  ENGLISH 

^  NOTES,  by  PROFESSOR  ANTHON. 

The  DELLUM  JUGURTHINUM  has  also  been  revised  and  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Schools,  by  the  Rev.  J.  EDWARDS,  of  King's  College 
School,  and  is  printed  vniformly  with  tbe  CATIL1N£. 


Price  5ff. 

LITRE  DE  CLASSE;  with  ENGLISH  NOTES, 
by  the  late  L.  T.  VENTOUILLAC. 
Professor  of  French  Literature  in  King*s  College,  London. 

of  the  Pro)ier  Names  which  occur  iu  the 
book.  In  the  Notes,  the  Editor  has  en- 
deavoured.  not  only  to  expliin  difficult 


Till!!  work,  intmided  as  a  Reading- Book 
for  Ihi*  Upper  Classes  in  Schools,  as  well 
as  for  Private  Students,  consists  of  seve- 
ral iHwks  of  Amackariit  and  of  Tilima^e, 
fulluwcd  by  copious  extracts  from  the  best 
Kn>nch  writers  of  tlra  seventeenth  and 
eighuvnth  centuries :  to  these  are  added 
a|iecimens  of  l^acA  i'oftry.  and  a  Lexicon 


phrases,  but  by  frequently  quoting  the 
originalpassages  wbicli  tin*  French  writers 
have  imitated  from  the  Ancients,  to  esta- 
blish a  connecting  link  between  French 
and  Classical  Literature.  . 


Price  3ff.  U. 

PRACTICAL    EXERCISES  on   FRENCH 

•*^  IM !  RASEOLOGY  ;  with  a  copious  Lexicon  of  IDIOMATIC 
VERBS. 

By  PROFESSOR  BRASSEUR. 

King*s  College,  London  :   and  of  the  Charter  House. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  though  the  safely  he  asaerted.  tliat  the  knowledge  of 

French  lanxuage*  is  the  object  of  much  most  iMcaers.  in  lliit  country,  hardly  ever 

attention  in  England,  the  English  speak  extends  to  the  PknutvUtgy  of  that  truly 

it  with  less  accuraev  than  any  other  na-  idiomaticnl  language, 
tion.    Whether  this  be  true  or  not.  li may 


V 


Price  Si.  6d. 

ENTOUILLAC's  RUDIMENTS  of  the  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE;  or,  FIRST  FRENCH  READING-BOOK. 


Ills  singular,  that  while  so  many  Gram- 
Mara  have  Imwu  written,  to  teach  the  htn* 
«lent  how  to  translate  English  into  French. 
«io  book  (to  my  knowle«lgc  at  least.)  has 
^et  appeared  to  enable  a  beginner  to  trans- 


late French  into  English.  •  •  •  •  The 
ExxncMBsin  the  present  work  have  been 
maile  »rogreufv0,  so  as  to  lead  the  pupil 
from  tne  easiest  sentences  to  the  most 
difficult  passages.— /n^edacfiim. 


Price  3«.  M. 

Ttf  ORCEAUX  D'HISTOIRE;  consisting  of  EX- 
-l^Y-L  TRACTS  from  the  best  French  Historians;  with  Notes, 
By  the  late  L.  T.  VENTOUILLAC. 

Tm  historical  information  whwh  this 
"work  aflbnis,  the  various  styles  of  compo- 
«ition  it  exhibits,  and  the  nnexeeptiouabit 


character  of  its  contents,  render  li  peeu- 
liarly  flt  for  the  instruction  erf  youth. 


F 


Price  St.,  a  new  Edition  with  aildiliona, 

RENCH  POETRY;  with  ENGLISH  NOTES, 

by  the  late  L.  T.  VENTOUILLAC. 
Professor  of  French  Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 

of  elementary  books,  and  to  render  nl 
the  same  time  the  study  of  his  own  Ini^ 
giiage  a  means  of  instilling  into  the  mind 
of  the  youthful  reader  the  principles  of 
good  taste  and  aound  morality. — Imtrih 


A  book  of  Fbkkch  Porrav  /br  OkiUnm, 
has  remained  to  this  day  a  desidemttim, 
»nd  to  supply  it,  the  Editor  publislies 
this  littW  volume,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  leeeivetl  as  a  well-mcant  effort  on  hu 
put,  to  add  one  mors  to  the  useful  dasa 


dac<«oa. 


MISCEU.ANEOVS 


In  One  Hattdsome  Folio  V<dttm6,  price  3U.r  Half  Bound,  or  is  Nos.,1  i»i 

(continued  Monthly.)  price  U.  M.  each.  | 

SACiiED  MINSTRELSY ;  a  COLLECTIOI 
the  FINEST  SACRED  MUSIC,  by  the  best  iL 
arranged  as  Solos,  Duets,  Trioe,  &c.,  and  Chonuses ;  ull 
Aceompaaiments  for  the  Piano-Forte  or  Organ. 

A  Second  Volitms  is  m  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  NoioU 

at  1«.  6d.  \ 


In  Post'Oetavo.  price  9r.,  Ckith  lettered.  | 

(^ATHS;   their  Okigix,  Nature,  and  HistJ 

^^  By  J.  E.  TYLER,  B.D.,  ; 

Rector  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  ^m 

I 

Quarto,  with  Six  Plates,  price  9«.  €^  .    I 

ON  WARMING  and  VENTILATING  HOII 
and  BUILDINGS,  by  means  of  ATTEMPERED  J 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  New  Fever-wards  of  Addeubil 
Hospital ;  and  now  applied  to  some  of  the  Public  £iI;Lc^ 
the  Vniveniiy  of  Cambridge.  \ 

By  S.  WHITWELL.  I 


T 


Price  It.  Cd., 

HE  TENDENCY  of  CHARITABLE  IN 
TUTIONS  CONSIDERED 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  LAWSON.  MA., 
Of  St.  Johu*s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Morning  Preacbcntihl 

Foundling  Hoepiial.  i 


Price  Slzpenee,  i 

T|ISTRICT    VISITING    SOCIETIES 
■*-^  commended  to  PUBLIC   SUPPORT.    A  Sermox 

By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  HONE,  M.A., 

Curate  of  the  Pariah,  and  Secretary  of  the  Portsmouth  District  Visiii 

Societr. 


Small  Octavo,  with  Bngravisga,  S«.  U, 

CONVERSATIONS  on  GARDENING  and  N 
TURAL  HISTORY. 
By  the  AUTHOR  of  the  ELSMENTS  of  BOTANY. 


Neatly  bolmU  priee  8s. 

PRETTY  LESSONS  for  GOOD  CHILDREN' 

'-  which  are  added.  EASY  LESSONS  in  LATIN- 


H 


Price  u.  ar., 
YMNS    for    YOUNG    PERSON 

Selected  from  various  Authors. 


Skcovd  ISDrriQiv,  Price  1«.,  bottnd  in  elolli  and  Ictlerrd. 

PAITH  and  PRACTICE;  or,  Tbe  Applicatw 
-'-        Chriiitian  Principles  to  the  Practical  Duties  of  Life. 


A 


rri 


The  Third  Edition,  priee  Three  Penee.  leved. 

FEW   WORDS  ON  THE   SIN  OF  LYI 

By  A  LAYMAN. 


Price  Two  Pence. 


CONFIRMATION.      An    ADDRESS  &« 
CLERGYMAN  to  hb  PARISHIONERS. 


Price  Stxpeuoe, 

TWO    SERMONS  on  the  SACRAMENT  of 
LORDS  SUPPER. 


By  the  Rev.  T.  BOWDLER.  M.A. 


Price  Ir. 

SPITAL   PULPIT.      A  Sebmon,  by 

Rev.  JOHN  RUSSELL,  D  D., 
PrebewUry  of  Canterbury,  and  Rector  of  St.  Botolph*9,  Bishoittp 


rnHE 


Price  If.  U.  in  lllaek  Cloth,  letteted, 

A   DAILY    PRAYER    BOOK,   for   the  Usi 
Families  and  Schools. 

By  JONATHAN  T.  BARRETT  D.D.. 
Rector  of  Beauehamp  Koding ,  Kttes. 


London  :  JOHN  W.  PARKJER,  PUBLISHER,  Wssr  Strand, 
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